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Aa uaual the close of the year hat brought us into close com- 
municalion with our subscribers, and we have taken note of all 
the complaints, suggestions and compliments that bare reached 
us, and hope that the makers of them will be satisfied with 
such action as- we may be able to take. The complimeuta are 
such as any reasonably well-conducted journal receives at this 
time of year, and the suggestions are of more or lest practical 
value, while the complaints to a certain extent recoil on the 
makers. Until we became case-hardened through familiarity 
with the assertion, we used to be not a little chagrined at the 



with which even the most personally friendly of our 
s told us that " we do not care for the reading-mat- 
ter," -we never bind it up at the end of the year,- "all we 
care for are the illustrations ; " but at last we have come to 
understand that the journal consist* of two distinct features, 
for one of which — the less valuable — the text, the editors are 
solely responsible; while for the other and more valuable, 
tbe illustrations, they are responsible in only a secondary de- 
gree. Therefore all complaints directed against this feature 
should be borne in part at least by those who are primarily re- 
sponsible for their occasion — the contributing architects. If 
the illustrations we publish are not satisfactory to a given sub- 
scriber, it rests with him to offer us such as he would like to 
have appear in our page* ; he has our cordial invitation to do so. 



Fox the sake of the point we wish to make we will grant that 
tbe illustrations are all or the most important part of what our 
subscribers wish to secure in return for their subscription 
money, and that the complaints of the shortcoming* of the jour- 
nal in thi* respect are justifiable ; and after looking over the 
illustrations we have published during the past year, we are 
obliged to confess that a* an exposition of current American 
architecture it is wofully incomplete, the elements of dignity 
and lofty architectural achievement being minus quantities to 
an unwarrantable extent. The cause of this deficiency is not 
that dignity i* not attained in this country, nor is it that our 
architects have less frequent occasion lo practise their highest 
efforts than European architect* : tbe opportunities and pos- 
sibilities that the public and private wealth open to the profes- 
siou are certainty as great here as elsewhere, and by hearsay 
and ocular evidence we know that there are men who are 
worthily acquitting themselves of the tasks imposed on 
But from our inability to obtain illustrations of the* 
are uuwWUogly obliged to convey to our readers in all part* of 

in 
ar 

erage of the work wo laid before our readers iu the 
early dnys of the journal — but that our cities, with their costly 
dwellings, hotels, stores, apartment-houses and public buildings, 
Topsy-like, "growed." In short, tbe best work of a large 
Dumber of the best men is, in spito of every effort — and we 
profes* to have made constant effort to secure them — inac- 
cessible to us. We do not doubt that our own illustrated pages 
to our disfavor with those of tbe London jour- 



the world the idea that our architect* are mainly engaged in 
designing country-house* — pretty enough, and vastly superior 
to the average of the work wo laid before our readers iu the 



nals. But consider how different are the circumstances. Rig as 
it is, London and it* multitude of architect* are far more within 
the reach of editorial influence and persuasiveness ; the mmi 
and their work are better knowu and more easily koownble ; 
the meetings and the exhibitions of tbe Royal Academy, the 
Institute and the Association bring the editor* into frequent 
personal contact with practising architect*, and give them oppor> 
I tunities to see for themselves what the profession about them is 
engaged upon, and offer chance* such a* we have not to make 
selection for their illustrations. How is it possible for u* in 
Boston to know what is doing in the offices of St. Louis, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, or even in New York ? If any one 
delays bis offering in the expectation that we can make a per- 
sonal bodily visit of entreaty, he little knows the time-consum- 
ing nature of an editor's occupation*. 

To speak now of more specific thing*. We trust that oar 
readers have found of interest and value the initial-cut* we 
have published during the past year, and if they have, that they 
will be willing to contribute a little more freely material of the 
necessary character. We do not ask for more than pencil trac- 
ing* of note-book sketches, of bit* of original design of suitable 
character, or of any interesting subject that may be encoun- 
tered in turning over the leaves of architectural book* or 
periodical*. For offering* of such material we (hall be very 
grateful. In the early year* of this journal, when our | 
of reproduction had not reached their full development, 
when our own drawing-room was a non-existent thing, we ' 
forced to accept for publication only line-drawings in 
ink of great preciseness of exocutioo. Since that I 
processes have been vastly improved, and we have succeeded in 
securing very satisfactory results from clear pencil-drawing*, 
and once or twice from washed drawings hi monochrome. Our 
facilities for re-drawing colored drawings or those whose artistic 
execution is inferior to their architectural merit*, have also 
grown, and architect* need no longer hesitate to offer drawing* 
for publication because of failings in these particulars. If accept- 
able in other respect* we shall be glad to publish them — in 
time. Moreover, we have now, or soon shall have, in opera- 
tion a new reproductive process, which will euable us to repro- 
duce in monochrome, more or less satisfactorily according to 
the actinic effect of tbe color* used on the original, washed 
drawings as they leave their authors' hands, and also to publish 
views from nature ; and we should be pleased to receive from 
architect* ordinary photographic negative*, of suitable size, of 
buildings erected from their designs, or of picturesque subject* 
and buildings of historic interest, although it is probable that 
we should find some negatives not suited to the process for 
various technical reasons difficult of specification. 



A vert serious discovery is said to have been made in re- 
spect to the recent explosions of steam-pipe* in the streets of 
New York. According to the account which we find in the 
World, complaint waa made a few days ago at the office of the 
American Steam-Heating and Power Company that steam had 
been shut off by some person unknown from certain buildings in 
Exchange Place at about eight o'clock the previous evening. 
The next day the complaint was repeated, and a man waa de- 
puted by the Company to watch tbe building. On the follow- 
ing evening the steam was again cnt off, but as investigation 
failed to show any tampering with tbe local valves, the watch- 
man hurt iod beck to the maiu office, where he found the engi- 
neer wondering at the high pressure shown on the steam-gauge ; 
and guided by this indication the man-hole just in front of the 
boiler-house was opened, and the large valve was found to be 



screwed down tight, shutting off the steam from about ten 
mile* of street mains. The strength of the valves being leas 
than that of the main supply-pipe behiod it there would be 
some danger that the accumulated pressure might, unlets the 
engineer at the central boiler were on his guard, burst through 
it, filling the pipe* beyond with steam at a pressure of seventy 
pounds to the square inch, and with a certain explosive force, 
due to the suddenness of the movement, which they might not 
be able to resist, and under some circumstances a great deal of 
damage might be done. As it is hardly likely that such a 
valve would be closed except with malicious intent, informa- 
tion was given to the police in order that a thorough watch 
might be kept. According to the officer* of the company, 
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there is reason to helieve that the explosions at the corner 
of John aiid Nasfau Streets, and at the junction of Liberty 
and Williams Streets, were tamed by intentional tampering 
with the pipes. In the fomer rate, the valve whith pave 
way was found to have been lootened with a wrench, after ihe 
engineer in charge left it, just enough to give an opportunity 
for the steam to do the rest, and as the valve which failed in 
the same manner in Liberty Street was easily accessible from 
• man-hole, a similar operation n ay have keen carried out 
there. Suspiciou is said to attach to a former troploye' of the 
company, who is likely, if such charges are proved against 
him, to repent bis cowardly misebievoutnesi. 



Owing to defects in the roof over the Assembly Chamber 
in ibe State Capitol at Albany serious infiltrations of water 
bave taken place in the stone-woik of the walls and vaulting, 
and the face of the wall forming the tympanum under one of 
the great arches, on which is painted one of Hunt's famous pic- 
tures. Las begun to scale off in large patches. This is too 
common an eiftrw-i.ee wiih sandstone masonry which has 
been soaked with water from tho top to be particularly wor- 
thy of comment, except for the fact that the exfoliation car- 
ries away with it the precious painting, in patches from a few 
inches to a foot in diameter. To prevent the total destruction 
of the picture, men bave been employed night and day in dry- 
ing the stone with hot irons, and Sir. John G- Carter, who was 
Mr. Hunt's assistant at the time when the paintings were exe- 
cuted, baa been sent for to retouch and repair tho places 
where the original work is hopelessly spoiled. 



A determined attempt has been made in New York to pre- 
vent the obstruction of sidewalks by poles for the conveyance 
of electric wires. A few days ago some men from tho United 
States Illuminating Company began to set poles along the south 
side of Fortieth Street, between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, and 
in the course of their operations placed one in the vaults under 
the sidewalk which belong to Ibe Hotel Royal, at the corner of 
Sixth Avenue. The proprietor of the hotel, Mr. Meares, very 
naturally objecting to such an intrusion, sent a porter to cut the 
pole down. The foreman of the party from the Illuminating 
Company caused the porter's arrest, but Mr. Meares answer- 
ing for his appearance to be tried for malicious mischief, he 
was released, and Mr. Meares then obtained a temporary in- 
junction forbidding the erection of any poles in front of his 
premise*. Meanwhile, Dr. Wy lie, who lives on Fortieth Street, 
near by, finding that a pole was to be set up in front of his 
house, endeavored to restrain the workmen, but was driven off 
by one of them, who threatened to " lay him out " with an iron 
crowbar. He then invoked the aid of the law, and had the 
belligerent workman arrested, and word having been seut to the 
Police Commissioners, an order was issued putting a stop to all 
further operations. The next morning a number of the resi- 
dents on Fortieth Street met to take concerted action in ascer- 
taining and defending tbeir rights in regard to the matter. It 
was found that the Illuminating Company had acted under au- 
thorisation from the Commissioner, of Public Works, but that 
the authorization Iimi been revoked as soon as the objection* of 
the a but tors were known ; but it appeared also that Fortieth 
Street, bordering as it does upon the south side of the Reservoir 
Park, was subject to the jurisdiction in such matters, not of the 
Commissioner of Public Works, but of the Park Commission- 
ers, and these, being appealed to, issued a summary order to the 
Captain of the Park Police to arrest any one who should at- 
tempt to place pole* in tho street. 

To fortify themselves still further, several of the property 
owners then obtained special injunctions restraining the Illum- 
inating Company from erecting poles or stringing wires in the 
street, and accompanied by orders citing the company to appear 
and show cause why the injunction should not be made perma- 
nent. Tbe reputation of tho residents on West Fortieth Street 
for insisting upon their rights is already pretty good, and 
strengthened as they are by such an array of arguments they 
are hardly likely to be molested again. Meanwhile, the Illum- 
inating Company must find another way of carrying its wires 
to their intended destination, or some person or persons must go 
without the electric light which they wbsh for. Of course, it ia 
very desirable that all electric wires should be carried under- 
ground, but it is hardly less desirable that some way should be 
found for allowing them to be carried temporarily above the 



surface, until a better mode is invented. At present, the unre 
fleeting prejudices of a few persons, v>bo refuse to allow wires 
to be placed either in front of or above their lit uses, may, and in 
some cases does, deprive their neighbors of Ihe use of Ihe tele- 
phone exchange systems, quite as much to tbeir disadvantage 
as to that of tbe tele} bene ttfrp any.and wi'hout any real bene- 
fit to anybody, and although electric-light wires can be carried 
beneath the surface where telephone lines cannot, tbe practica- 
bility of burying wires conveying a current of high inteusity is by 
no means settled. 

Another chimney accident is reported from England, a shaft 
at Bradford having fallen upon a building full of operatives, 
completely demolishing it, and killing and wounding about 
ninety persons, nearly all of whom were women and children. 
As the hoiler flues of eight mills were connected with the shaft, 
its destruction puts a stop to their operations, and about three 
thousand persons are thus thrown out of employment. The 
cause of the catastrophe appears not to be known. In the last 
serious case of the kind, the failure of the masonry, which 
seemed to bave been executed with the greatest care, was, we 
believe, finally attributed to the swelling of the Portland ce- 
ment in which the bricks were laid, but tbis theory never 
seemed to explain the circumstances satisfactorily, and it is at 
least to be hoped that a new light may be thrown upon the 
subject by tbe investigation which is certain lo be made into the 
present disaster, which may enable engineers and builders to 
avoid the possibility of similar ones in future. 

Colonel Thomas L. Caset, the engineer in charge of 
the construction of the Washington Monument, has submitted 
to Congress his annual report, which shows that great progress 
has been made during the year, ninety feet of masonry having 
been added to the shaft, which is now three hundred and forty 
feet above the base. If provision can be made for procuring 
stone as rapidly in the future as during the past season, Colo- 
nel Casey believes that the shaft can be entirely completed be- 
fore the close of the season of 1884, and possibly early in the 
summer of that year. Although one hundred and seventy-one 
feet yet remain to be added before the olielisk attains its full 
height, the construction of the upper portion is very much 
lighter than tbe rest, and it is estimated that ninety-two one- 
hundredths of the total weight has already been placed upon 
the foundation. The cost of completion, exclusive of the 
terracing or other ornamentation around the base, will be about 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and there ran be no 
doubt that tho necessary appropriation will be readily made, 
if for nothing else, at least for the sake of securing to the 
present Government the honor of having finished the highest 
structure in the world. 

The picture of Raphael called the Madonna dei Candelabri, 
which has been lent for a short time to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in New York, is lo he exhibited with all the precautions 
which so valuable an object demands. A fire-proof room has 
been built expressly for it, and the wall on which it is to hang 
has been fitted with the rolling iron abutters used for protect- 
ing the windows of stores, so that at night the shutters can he 
drawn and the painting securely screened from mischievous 
hands. An effort is likely to be made to secure subscriptions 
for purchasing the picture, and it is much to bo hoped that, if 
made, it will be successful. There is no lack of money in New 
York for such purposes, but it must be confessed that the quali- 
ties of Raphael's pictures are not such as to appeal much to the 
taste of ordinary visitors to the Museum. Of course this tines 
not prove that the taste of the average citizen of New York is 
bad, hut such pictures as he has been accustomed to see and 
admire — the Schreyers, Bouguereua. Jacquets, and Gcromca, 
to say nothing of " impressions " and " harmonies," — leave 
the mind quite unprepared to find much pleasure in the sweet 
peace of tbe best Italian painting. If wo ventured to make 
any suggestion on such a subject, it would be that tho trustees 
of the Museum should beg the loan of Mr. Aspinwall's pic- 
tures to hang by the side of their Raphael. With these, and 
perhaps some of the Jarves pictures from New Haven, a room 
might bo filled with paintings, the influence of which upon 
the minds of visitors would be very different from that pro- 
duced by the collections generally seen among us, and we im- 
agine that few persons who cared at all for pictures and were 
familiar only with New York galleries, would leave such a 
room without feeling that their ideas had undergone a change. 
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BUILDING SUPERINTENDENCE. - XXV. 

i: arc now ready to put 
i lie drawings into defi- 
nite shroc. 
11. .'inning with the prosce- 
nium-.iiclj, whose form we 
wish lirat to detenu I tie, we 
- 1 con«iili.-r what requirements 
ol Width and lieiglit it U nee- 
- emarv in conform to, aud re- 
flect that a* the hail will often 
be used for balls, fairt and 
her entertainment* which 
ill fill it to ita utmost capac- 
ity, it is desirable 10 wake the 
proscenium opening aa wide 
us possible, in order that the 
sla^e may not be too much 
separated on such occasions 
from the auditorium. Allow- 
ing uniy n small projection on 
the inside of the tower wall, 
with an abutting wall on the 
other side of the arch of the 
lame width, we shall have an 
opening of 44 feet in width, which ia ample for our purpose. The 
height, however, is restricted by the consideration that the height of 
ordinary theatrical scenery ia limited, and it is desirable to avoid tliu 
necessity for wide "sky borders" to fill the apace between the top of 
the scenes and the soffit of the arch; while it is also of importance in 
check teg the spread of fire from the upper portion of the stage to the 
auditorium not to make the proscenium opening unnecessarily high. 
A glance is sufficient to show us that the arch, loaded as it is most heav- 
ily at the crown, must have considerable rise, unless it ia made of seg- 
mental form, which would involve a thrust beyond lite power of the 
limited ab-jtinent* to support with safety. We will fur the first trial 
give the arch an elliptical shape, making the ri-e 14} feet, with 44 
feet span, and taking the depth of the arch-stones at S feet. Laving 
out the arch and the wall above it in elevation at .1 large scale we have 
the elements necessary for determining approximately its stability. 
A diagram of one-half the arch is sufficient, as it is symmetrically 
shaped and haded, so thai the line of pressure will be the same on 
Med side of the centre. 

This line will show us the direction of all the forces which act upon 
the arch and its abutments, and if it fulfils two essential conditions 
the arch and its abutments will be stable ; if not they will be danger- 
ously weak or fail altogether. 
The«e requirements arc : — 

1, The curve of pressures in the arch must lie wholly within the 
middle third of the voussoirs. 




2. The line of pressure prolonged through tL 
strike well within the base of the abutment. 

The reasons for these will he readily seen. If the line of pres- 
sure passes through the central line of the vouasoirs, the crushing 
strain due to it will be equally distributed over tho surface of each 
joint, but any deviation from a central position gives an inequality 
in the distribution of the strain which increases very rapidly with 
the variation of the pressure-curve from the central line. So long 
as the curve remains within the middle third of the depth of tins 
voussoirs, the strain upon each joint is one of compression only, al- 
though it mar be unequally distributed; but when it reaches the limit of 
tl>e middle third, the crushing strain at the nearest edge of the joint 
is twice as great as when equally distributed, while that on the more 
remote edge is reduced to zero; and beyond this, while the compres- 
sion of the nearer edge is increased to a hazardous extent, the strain 
on the other edge passe* into one of tension, which, if there should 
be any opportunity for movement, will open the joint* and bend and 
dislocate the arch until it falls. This is a fatal defect, and the bound- 
aries of the middle third of the Tousaoir, beyond which the pressure 
line cannot pas* without producing a tensile (train either at the ex- 
trad os or in 1 r ados, must bo strictly regarded. 

The second requirement, that the resultant of all the forces acting 
upon the abutment must atrike within its base, is obviously a neces- 
sary one, for otherwise the effect of the combined pressures wonld be 
to overturn the abutment, as often occur* with arches carelessly do- 
signed. If the abutment were a solid and unyielding mass, it would 
be stable if the pressure curve fell anywhere within the base, even 
at the extreme edge ; but in practice the resistance is always given 
by masonry of some kind made up of smalt blocks, united by mortar 
or cement which may be compressed in a greater or less degree ; and 
.the effect of a pressure applied too near the edge of such a mass is 
to crush or distort it, and finally to disintegrate it, so that the usual 
rule is to require that the pressure curve in an abutment of stone 
or brick work, standing on a horizontal base, shall strike the base at 
a point not nearer to the outside face of the abutment than half the dis- 
tance between this outside face and the point where a vertical lino 
passing through the centre of gravity of the abutment would inter- 
sect the base. 

To determine the lino of pressure for our arch we will take thu 
following method, which is sufficiently accurate, and is applicable to 
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scale. We begin by di- 
into slicrs by vertical 
any width, but it saves 
tion for a large arch 
2 feet wide as far as 
trc line. If the span 
pie of 2 feet, the width 
one will be a fraction 
The inner edjso of the 
marked X, must ju*t 
springing of the arch, 
edge must touch thu 
the first voussoir. In 
the present ease, the 
bed of I 
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cal line in which lies 
these slices, and from 
the centre of gravity 
If the slices are taken 
may without approci- 
vertical drawn mid- 
the slice, and we have 
in that position. Tho 
to bet 



width of the slice X will also be 
We have now to find the vcrti- 
the centre of gravity of each of 
that the vertical drawn through 
of the entire half-arch and its load, 
small enough, the centre of gravity 
able error be assumed to lie in a 
way between the lines bounding 
only to draw the short lines shown 
relative weight of each slice is next 

in a wall of homogeneous masonry this will be pro|K>rtionnl to the 
areas of the slice*, we need only calculate these, leaving the thickness 
of the wall and the weight per cubic foot a* constant factors, to be 
supplied in case we wish to determine any actual pressure from the 
relative ones which thu diagram will give. 

Measuring with the scale the length of the two vertical side* of 
each slice, dividing their sum by two and multiplying bv the width, 
will give their areas in square feet, which we mark as shown. 

e have next, for the sake of simplifying our work, to make two 
ions, which experience shows to' be justified, although they 
have no theoretical foundation. One of these is that the pressure 
curve passes through a given point at the crown of the arch ; and 
the other, that it also passes through a given point at the springing. 
If these two points are fixed, the rest of the eorrrs)ionding eurvu is 
easily found, and for ordinary pur|K»es we can safelv suppose tltcm 
to be so by the adhesion of the mortar and general inertia of the 
masonry. For a semi-circular or semi-elliptical arch, which natu- 
rally tends to rise at the haunches and descend at the crown, it is 
usual to make these points coincide with the outer limit of the middle 
third of the vouaaoir at the crown and springing, as at C and $ in 
the figure. For pointed and segmental arches, which under ordi- 
nary circumstances tend to rise at the crown and descend at the 
haunches, the points fixed should coincide with the inner limit of the 
middle third of these voussoirs. If, however, a pointed or segmen- 
tal arch is most heavily loaded over the crown, so that ita natural 
disposition to rise at that place is counteracted, the fixed point may 
be at the outer third, either at the crown alone, or both at crown and 
springing, a* may seem best suited to tho circumstances. 

In the case of our elliptical arch, the points C and S being the 
ones assumed to be fixed, we will prolong the centre line of the 
arch and load indefinitely downward, and then space off upon it in 
succession the weights of the slices of the arch and its load, or 
rather, of the areas which stand as the ah' revialed form of those 
weights. Any scale may be taken, as these dimensions have no'hin ; 
to do with those of the arch itself. At the scale we adopt, 92. the 
n umlicr representing the area of the first slice, will extend from C to 
1 ; 87}, the second slice, from 1 to »; and so on, 11-12 representing 
the last slice. 

Next, take a point O, at any distance to the left of the line C-tl, 
and opposite its middle point ; draw O C. 0 1,0% and so on. to O 
12; the simplest way of doing this being to draw C O and 12 O at 
45° with the vertical, which will give 0 at their intersection. 

Draw now, from the intersection nf C 0 with I he centre line < f 
the first slice, another short line, P Q, parallel to O 1, until it inter- 
sect* the centre line of the second slice; then from this point, paral- 
lel with 0 2, to the centre of the third slice, and so on, the last line, 
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X )', being parallel to 0 1 1 
lei to O 12, until it ' 



From Fdraw a line downward paral- 
C OmG. A vertical drawn through 
G will paw through tlie centre of gravity of the arch an a its load. 

If the hall-arch and iu load were in a single piece, supported at 
S, they would be acted upon by three forces, namely: — 

A horizontal pressure, proceeding from the key of the arch, and 
caused by the push of thu other half-arch; the force of gravitation, 
acting vertically on Uie line of the centre of gravity; and the reac- 
tion of the abutment, which serves to oppose the other forces and 
maintain the whole in equilibrium. These three forces must meet at 
a common point, since otherwise tbey would not balance each other; 
and as the horizontal and vertical forces are fixed in direction, this 
|M>int must bu at their Intersection, or at F. We have already a»- 
sumrd (hat the line of pressure in the abutment, which is the same 
as the line of reaction against the pressure, shall pass through S; 
hence, as F is already found, F S mast show the direction of the 
thrust at 5. We havsi yet to find the amount of Uie pressure ; but 
we know that, like every other oblique force, it can bu decomposed 
into a vertical and a horizontal pressure, which will be represented 
by the adjacent sides of a rectangle of which the original force 
forms the diagonal; and as the vertical component i» obviously equiv- 
alent to the sum of the weights of the small slices of the arch and 
its load, which furnish the only vertical pressures, and are already 
laid out from C to 12, we have simply to take F 7", equal to C 12. 
and draw the horizontal T J, intersecting the prolongation of f S 
at J. Then J F, at the scale to which the other pressures arc 
drawn, shows tlie amount and direction of the oblique reaction act- 
ing through 6', and applied at F, and F T and 7V show the amount 
of the vertical weight and horizontal thrust by which it is balanced 
at that point. 

The arch and its load not being, however, a solid mass, but com- 
posed of small parts, mutually wedged against and supporting each 
other, the actual direction of the pressures is not the broken line 
C F S. but a curve, or rather a curved series of short straight lines, 
coinciding with C F S only at the extremities C and 5, and varying 
in direction with the gradually accumulating weight of the succes- 
sive slices of the arch and its load from the centre. To facilitate 
the drawing of the diagram, we prolong F C horizontally, and draw 
12 II' parallel to J F. As C 12 is equal to P T, C If'js equal to 
J 7', and. like it, represents the horizontal thrust at the key of the 
arfh, while 12 IK represents the oblique pressure at the springing A'. 
The pressure* at successive |winta in the arch will then be repre- 
sented, both in direction and amount, by lines intermediate between 
these two, and if we draw to W lines from the points 1. 2. 3, and so 
on, which correspond to the weights on the central lines of tlie slices 
of the arch and its load, we shall have the successive directions of 
tlie curve of pressures at its intersection with those lines. Nothing 
llicn remains but to draw C L horizontally, L M parallel to I W, 
M S parallel to 2 IK and so on to £, where the line will 
with that previously found. 

By referring to the diagram, It will be seen that the com. 
strain u|>on tlie arch-stones grow* continually greater from the crown 
to (he springing, the horizontal component remaining always tlie 
same, while tlie vertical component increases. 

Having found the line of pressures, it remains to see whether it is 
contained in the middle third of the voussoirs. A glance shows us 
that this is nut the case, and the arch is impracticable. 

If it were built it would bend outward at It, and sink at the crown ; 
the inner edge of the voussoirs would crush at like points where they 
are crossed by the pressure curve, and the whole would falL 

There is nothing for it but to design a new arch, and as the enrve 
of pressures varies with every form of arch, a new curve must bo 
constructed for each. After trying an ellipse of greater rise, and 
then a circle, all in vain, we are led to the pointed arch, as being the 
only one adapted for a large span, with the maximum load on the 
crown, and by laying out such a curve, as shown in Figure 179, wesuc- 
cned in passing the curve entirely through Uie middle third of the 
vou»soirs, taking these at 3 feet long. 

We have now three more points to determine : 1. Whether the 
abutment is sufficient to resist the thrust of the arch safely. 2. 
Whether Uie pressure ttpon any arch-stone will be so great as to risk 
cmdiing it ; and 3. Whether the Inclination at which the pressure is 
applied upon any voussoir, or any course of masonry in the abutment, 
is so great that tlie superincumbent mass will be in danger of sliding 
on it, instead of simply pressing against it. As we have seen, the di- 
rertiun of the thrust of the arch at its springing is shown by the line 
FS, and if the arch and its load were required to be held in equilib- 
rium by an inclined column, for instance, the line J H would show 
the position of the axis of the column. We have here, however, to 
resist the thrust, not a rigid support, but a mass of considerable 
weight, which will add a vertical pressure due to this weight, to the 
inclined thrust, modifying its direction as well as it* amount, and we 
must find the modified direction of the pressure before we can deter- 
mine whether it will fall upon the base of Uie abntment so far within 
its outer face as we have found to be required for perfect safety. 

Strictly, the modified line of thrust through tlie abutment would 
be a curve, since the vertical component accumulates us we follow 
the pressure line away*from the springing of the arch ; but for our 
present purpose wo need only ascertain the point aud direction of 
its application at tlie base of the abutment. To do this, it is suffi- 
cient, instead of dividing Uie abutment into successive portions and cal- 
culating the modification in the thrust due to the weight of the arch, to 



ve 
of 



regard the whole abutment as a single mass whose, weight will gi 
thu vertical component which we need to fix tl»e final direction 
tlie thrust. Neglecting the slice of the abutment between its 
face and a vertical line dropjied from the oxtrados of tlie arch at the 

of this does not affect the 
portion will have a tra- 
proceed to find the posi- 
by drawing Uie two di- 
and finding the middle 
and setting off at A on the 
the distance from the 
the trapezoid equal to tlie 
the upjier corner of the 
point of intersection of 
als; then connecting B 
dividing B A into three 
equal parts, the first 
point of division V, show- 
ing the position of the 
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centre of gravity, is required, 
r'rouj Fwe now drop a vertical line 
intersecting the pressure-line A' J at 
A"; this will give the point of appli- 
cation of the vertical component of 
the new pressure line. To deter- 
mine the amount of this component, 
we measure the area of the abut- 
ment trapezoid as has already been done wiUi tlie slices of the arch 
and iu load, and obuin 507 as the result. We lay this off from 12 
to 13, on the same vertical line that measures the vertical pressures 
of the slices of the arch and its load, and at the tame scale, ami then 
draw 13 W, which gives the direction and amount of the total com- 
bined pressures of the arch, load, and abutment. Transferring the 
direction of the final pressure so at to Intersect A', the actual point of 
application, we find that it will strike the base of the abutment at H, 
which is nearer the vertical dropped from the centre of gravity of thu 
abutment than half the distance between this vertical and the exte- 
rior face of the abntment, and the abutment may therefore be relied 
upon as stable under the given pressure. 

We must now lest the second point of safety in our arch, and as- 
certain whether the pressure at any given joint is greater than the 
stone can be relied upon to resist. The greatest pressure, as we see at 
once from the diagram, is at tlie springing line. Scaling the line 13 If, 
which represents this pressure, we find it to measure 1140, at tbu 
scale of this part of the diagram. This, how Mer, being expressed 
in terms of superficial feet, must be multifile.'., to find the pressure 
which it represents, by the number of pounds which a portion of 
the wall one superficial foot in area will weigh. The wall is 1C 
inches thick, and at 112 pounds per cubic foot the weight required 
will be 149 pounds. The total stress at the springing will be there- 
fore 149 X 1140 = 22350 pounds. The area of the joint is 3li X IS 
— 57C square inches, and the pressure will therefore average 
22360 -f- 576 = 38.8 pounds, which is far within the limit of safety. 

The determination of the third point, whether the direction of 
Uie pressure at any joint is such as to rau<e sliding, can be only ap- 
proximately made, since the adhesion of the mortar, the roughness 
of the stone, and many other elements, will enter into the actual re- 
sult, but we may sately assume that no pressure will cause sliding 
of the stone voussoirs which is not applied at a greater angle than 
33° with a normal to Uie direction of the joint. Our pressure curve 
shows that Uie angles of application of the stress are all well within 
this limit, and we need feel no uneasiness in regard to the voussoirs. 
With respect to the joints of the abutment, however, we may feel 
some anxiety, as the direction of the pressure for the rourses nearest, 
to the springing of the arch forms an angle of somewhat more thai* 
30° with the vertical; but the adhe*ion of the mortar to brickwork 
is far greater than to stone, and the true angle of safety is i-orri!- 
spondingly increased, so that if we. lake the precaution uf delaying 
the removal of the centering on which the arch is built until the 
mortar in the abutment is well set, we need have no apprehension 
as to thu result. 
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BUILDERS' SCAFFOLDING. -VII. 




u a species of scaffolding; 
sonic parla of the United 
words are used at inter- 



rTAGING is 
in fact in 
State* the wanli 
*ngeable term*, but the 
rticularly applies to a stage, plat form, 
or floor, which ia erected at once to 
ila • ; m cific altitude. Thus a a Lag- 
in" i a an elevated, temporary, floored 
(pace for operating a derrick, or for 
temporary tramway a in connection 
I therewith or for the purpose of 
erecting large roof or bridge trusses 
or girdera, or for the purpose of ac- 
commodating tlie ceremonials con- 
nected with laying corner-alone*, or 
for the inauguration of monumental 
structures, etc. Although staging 
is a more general accompaniment of 
works of civil engineering, a* in the 
erection of breakwaters, piers, via- 
ducts, etc., nevertheless, in connec- 
tion with architectural building it is also an accompaniment of iui- 
i in certain structural erections, such as the erection of city 
ornamental bridges, or roof-trusses of buildings of 
in their permanent place. It cither extends over the 
to \m roofed or bridged, or Is of sufficient width for 
working accommodation immediately under the position of Mcfa 
truss or girder, if these are far apart; or else it is constructed 
under the position of the firtt truss, and is of sufficient extent to serve 
the purpose of putting together the parts of all the trusses, one after 
another, after which they are slid along on the wall-plates to their 
respective positions by means of planks and roller*, or upon double- 
roller trucks. Tlw /oaf truss in permanent numerical order would 
thus have to be the firtt truss constructed and moved to its position, 
and the others would follow in reverse numerical succession back to 
tlie first, which would be the final truss erected. If thore is no com- 
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directions are alternate in lateral planes, four more in 

■lanes of 

planting the columns, f. in lateral and transverse directions 



of the cubic 
system of 



lateral p 

transverse planes, and eight more In the diagonal [ 
bay. These being the only directions in which a 
. in lateral and transverse 
to each other, admits of, and as it affords eight different 1 
directions of braced romance for each intermediate column of a 
skeleton structure, it suffices for our purpose of illustration to confine 
our observations to this system. When the piles, prolonged by verti- 
cal columns or standards, are brought to a uniform level at the proper 
height and braced as indicated, a frame of girder* and transoms of 
iron or timber to carry the floor-joist* is kid upon them, the floor 
system being further secured against aide-strains bv lateral bracing. 
Thus far the permanent structure above alluded' to will coincide 
in general principles of arrangement with similar temporary stroe- 
lures for short-lived purposes under similar conditions of exposure, 
the methods and manner of construction, and the kind and quality 
of materials employed being regulated in each instance by the per- 
manent or temporary character of the proposed structure. The reg- 
ulation of any simple geometrical arrangement of plan of pile* or 
columns of the permanent structure must depend upon the general 
requirement* of the structure. There will occasionally alio be an 
auxiliary system of direct supports necessary for incidental feature* 
which cannot be brought directly over the individual columns of any 
general system, and hence, special care is necessary to provide at the 
outset in the staging for the admission of such incidental i ' 



pensatory advantage in thus erecting a partial stage at one end of 
the building in preference to the middle of it, the latter position 
would only require the completed trusses to be moved the least dis- 
tance towards either end after being put together.* Movable staging 
is occasionally resorted to where a comparatively long and narrow 
building is to be roofed; it is furnished with wheels, flanged or other- 
wise specially adapted to work over a light railway track, or rails of 
bard-wood which are laid on tlie floor or joists along the entire length 
of the building. 

For large skating-rinks, exhibition-buildings, railway-depots, swim- 
ming-baths, and such like special cases in which arch 
specially adapted forms are sometimes erected, ver 
special staging must be provided. 

In building upon a beach or shore untisnal and *p 
have to be encountered, and in each case the extent 
the exposures to the elements must be thoroughly it 



and 



conditions 
nature of 
;ated, and 



ample acquaintance with all the variety of maximum mechanical effects 
and eonditions fully comprehended and appreciated, particularly in 
regard to the best means of obtaining permanent foundations and 
substructures, which shall safely withstand the fury of the elements 
in their greatest intensity. 

When solid rock would seem necessary, but is seldom readily at- 
tainable in the precise position desired, it becomes necessary to 
resort to masonry piers, piles or trestle-work, or like devices in 
order to obtain the necessary foundation upon which to erect the 
superstructure, and notwithstanding that many of such buildings are 
only for summer use, permanence ia essential and economy desirable; 
and hence, instead of resorting to masonry substructure* which 
would necessitate the sinking of expensive caissons and costly stone 
or ceroenl-concrcte construction, iron screw-piles or cylinders are 
driven into the beach. Sometimes a landing-pier for vessels forms a 
prolongation of the staging with all needful approaches from the land. 
At lathed to the bead* of the sunk pile* are iron columns in suitable 
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length* for being readily handled by such constructive appliances 
as are to be employed. These columns reach to a uniform level 
above tide-water, and are all latticed together with a system of 
tension-bracing in five cubic or normal planes, each intermediate 
colomn being lied and braced in eight alternate or opposite dircc- 
in each horizontal plane, repeated at convenient intervals in 



and their bracings, without any interference with any part* of the stag- 
ing- The same care, of course, will be required when devWng the 
staging to avoid its interference with the general system of columns 
and bracings, as a largo building (which, in such circumstances would 
probably be of wood, or of wood and iron in combination) mounted 
upon legs above storm-water reach extwses so extensive a surface 
to the force of high winds, that not only great breadth of base and 
secure interbracing of the columns, but also ground anchoring may 
have to be resorted to, to prevent lilting, oscillation, or overturning. 
The method of anchoring will depend on the nature of the facilities 
available. 

In order to erect such a permanent structure as here indicated, a 
temporary staging becomes necessary. In the hurry of the moment 
we neglected to prepare a special illustration when 'the collection of 
engraving* for this series was being executed; we shall therefore nse 
Figure 21, which shows a temporary staging formed of lieavv lim- 
bers, which is of a type that has been erected over deep wa'ter to 
carry a tramway used to deposit materials for the construction of 
a breakwater; but it may be noted that for our purpose the trussing 
of lite girders would probably tic omitted, and the character of the 
structure generally would be less complete in it* appointments, and 
more flimsy in some respects, although, |>erbaps, a show of more exten- 
sive bracing, reaching to the bottom, might have been attempted to 
lake the place of the anchoring below referred to, as it will be observed 
thai the columns in die figure arc only braced at the top with tenriun- 
rods fixed to the transom at raid-span, but. in this case shore an- 
chorage had been resorted to to resist side-strains. It also shows 
tlie transverse limbers or girders stiffened with queen-post trussing, 
evidently not to carry the tramways, as they are supported directly 
by tlie standards, but apparently to resist the deflecting strain which 
the downward action of the raking rod-bracing (which is intended 
to preserve from distortion the angular relation of the vertical 
with the horizontal timbers) would produce, when the structure was 
acted on by wind strains, and as this bracing only act* as a tie 
having no corresponding sectional area to enable it lo resist com- 
pressive strain, therefore, it cannot act as a ttrut. There is no stiffen- 
ing or trussing needed against an upward thrust which would be oc- 
casioned by the action of a strut, but which in any event would have 
been counteracted by the adjacent lie-brace, so long as its resistance 
held good. 

_ Economy in bracing may be effected, when the standards are of 
timbers, by only bracing tlie middle third, fourth, or other appro- 
priate fraction of the height, with one or more panels in lieight, a* 
may best correspond with the intervals between the standards. 

It may be noted that in setting screw-piles or other standards in 
such circumstances pontoons are specially useful In securing exact- 
ness of position of the piles, when these must be set in water, 
especially when the pontoon is constructed with four legs and gnide- 
piles, which reach down to the bottom, and on which it partially 
rests, it being also partly supported by the water. Sometimes when 
foundations are difficult' of access, it is more economical to have the 
standards disposed in clusters of a convenient number ami arrange- 
ment at intervals, each cluster forming an independent pier, trestle 
or bent, which ia independently braced. They are all connected to- 
gether across the top bv girders or trusses, and a flooring svstria, 
and when very high are further secured longitudinally by horizontal 
rails at intermediate heights and diagonal bracing. 

Figure 42 shows a form of staging in transverse view, in order the 
better to exhibit in elevation the flying wind-braces, to which we 
have before incidentally alluded. It* purports to be a specimen of 
staging used in the erection of large structures where considerable 
breadth has to be covered and large weights sustained temporarily 
at high elevations, such as wide truss-bridges, viaducts, etc., while 
putting the parts together in their proper position on the abutments 
and piers, until they are joined, bolted, and riveted together in a 
complete self-eualaining structure. In such a case the staging is com- 
monly called false teortt. It consists as in the framed scaffolding of 
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•quare limber*, standard* footed on sills, all uro lit op In a level, 
across llie lops of which horizontal transverse timber* art* laid, fat- 
tened with do;;-iron». These Imrizontal timbers extend 8 to II feet or 
more beyond the oulaide standards (depending on the height of the 
standards between cross-transoms), its MMCOlil v being supported by 
a alandard. Raking bracea foot down ii|H,n the aills, and wedge up 
close under the tranaverae timber, there being one bay of croa* diag- 
onal bracing between the aill and tranaverae tioibcra, laid MM the 
■tandarda and bolted to each, where in contact with them. Thia as- 
aemblagc of timbera a* ahown ia repeated in each of the three atorica 
above, with the exception that the diagonal bracing ia only alternate 
instead of being cross in eaeb story, also that the outer extremity of 
the tranaverae timbera ia supported by a raking atrul, instead of a ver- 
tical standard, and it buta againat cleata bolted to the standards. 
Sometime* the atrut ia in two piece*, one of the pair being on each 
aide of the brace, and all bolted together at the interaeclion. Some- 
time* the atrut and brace instead of thus intersecting about mid- 
length, meet and abut against each other at mid-distance on the 
alandard. Thia becomes necessary when the cross-transoms are a 
great height apart, making the bracing angle Uw sharp to lie effectual 
with a convenient projection of transverse timlier, for even if a auffi- 
cient projection is attainable, heavy timbera would bo necessary for 
the bracing and atrutting. When the brace and strut meet centrally 
in the height of the standard, between transoms, there is a counter- 
bracing added to oppose the strain induced by the foot of the brace, 
aj deavritied in the framed scaffold. 

It will be well to observe the distinctive objects for which such 
bracing and strutting may be employed : thus, (1 ) to resist wind or 
lateral atraina, encountered by the structure, and also by the super- 
structure of whatever nature or extent ; and (2) bracing, of a similar 
form, intended to stiffen the standards against bending under a su- 
perincumbent load. The precise mechanical effects differ, as likewise 
do the scientific methods of investigating the strains produced under 
each condition also differ. Thia part of our sul.jci t will bo taken up 
later. 

The flying wind-brace, we may assume, is intended to reinforce, 
in a aenae, the panel or bay bracing, whic h here <WHI to connect to- 
gether the two outside seta of living wind-braces, front atory to atory, 
and at the same time prevents lateral bodily movement of the entire 
structure as if in one compact mass, and to stiffen the outside tier 
of standards against thu strong leverage of elevated side or wind 
•trains by mean* of shorter timbers, ami consequently is of smaller 
scantling and leaa horizontal spread (aulficicnt horizontal spread be- 
ing in many cases inadmissible for hiyh-reavhing braces) than if 
either of the upper stories were braced direcllv up from the ground. 
The flying wind-brace, aa in the above figure, it will be observed, ia 
equivalent in form to the original croas-braeing, minus the outside 
standard. Cross-bracing of this kind was described in connection 
with the Scotch (iabtiert scaffolding. When the force is acting side- 
way* in any particular direction on the outside tier of standards 
atone, as that of the wind on an independent superstructure, as from 
the right towarda the left side, the bracing and atruta are in com- 
pression on the left side, so long as the standards and transom* re- 
main normally perpendicular to each other ; but so soon aa distortion 
ia induced, and the angular relation of the vertical and horizontal 
member* begins to decreaac on the one side and consequently to in- 
crease on the alternate aide, the strut will be in tension under the 
above action, and the reverse conditions would take place on the 
right side, the transverse timbera and the bay alternate bracing con- 
veying the atraina from the wind brace on llie one side to the other. 
The alternate bracea should be of sufficient scantling to resist cora- 
i as well as tension-strains between fixed pointa. 
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1 attACROFT," Mt HOUSE OK GEORGE «. SCOTT, 
K.J. 



, PRICE A FREEMAN, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, 3s. Y. 

OEACROFT" i* built of heavy framing with tbc wall, lineal 
•» >v and felted, and made to rc»ist tbc stormy exigencies of a 

vj very exposed poaition. The site ia upon a high knoll com- 
manding the ocean and a stretch of coast from Sandy Hook 
to below Long Ilranch. The house is finished internally in but- 
ternut, the first Moor is paneled, ceiled, and timbered in tl 
with the rafter* and beams moulded and carved. 



In our last issue the name of the architect of the deaign for an 
apariment-houae waa printed Edward when it should have been Ed- 
gar C. Curtis. 

Stkkl Dsn* roR Bitiu — In some placet in Europe steel bars are 

in preference tn hclla, supplanting them aometimea altogether in 



church ateeptcs, and producing very pure, distinct and melodious 
sounds. An Kngltah writer even advocates llieir general u*e on the 
ground that while in point of sonorousness they are equal to the common 
bell, in certain other respect* they are to be preferred to it. Their 
weight will be light in comparison with the ponderous ohjects they are 
to replace; they will not burthen the steeple so much, and, consequently, 
will give more scope for architectural design ; their winding and hang- 



ing up will not be so difficult, dangerous, and expensive; they are not 
liable to crack, a* ia the caae with bells, and are. therefore adapted for 
use in any climate; they can also he operated by a simple 
contrivance. Tbcy arc also much cheaper than bells 



STRAIGHTENING A CHIMNEY. 

WE find an interesting account of 
straightening a chimney. 330 
feet high, in the Wochensckrijlut 
the Society of German Engineers, 
from which we take the following par- 
ticulars. Tin* chimney in question, 
erected in 1880-H1 for the blende- 
roasting furnace of the Liebehoffuiing 
zinc-works at Antonienhuttc, Silesia, 
for carrying off sulphurous gases, 
soon after its completion begun to 
curve in consequence of atroag ami 
continuous gales from the south-east. 
The work of straightening it was at 
once confided to two experienced 
cbimuey builders, licrren H. Hoh- 
mann and F. Ebeling, of licrnliurg. 
It should be premised that the chimney was begun in Jubv, 18K0, the 
base, 53 feet high and 24 feet square, being finished before the scitiug- 
in of the winter, when operations hail to be suspended. The work 
was resumed in the following spring, and actively pushed forward, 
so that by end of September, 1881, the chimney was completed. Its 
principal dimension* arc : — 

Height. 

« ft. square ft. at 

-M 

Ulterior. Ill ft. 




Round 



< Diameltr at b»»e 



j Diameter at top 

Tola) >,. .1. 



r. t» ft. ) . 
.AH tin. I 

, * tl. 6 In. ] 



« ground fuStt 

The base is of ordinary Dutch brick laid in lime mortar; lite round 
shaft, 2G7 feel high, of stone and lime-mortar, to which was added 
cement in the untier portion of the chimney, fn m 40 feet below the 
summit. The thickness of the walls of thu round abaft, constructed 
in thirteen step* each about SO feet high, is at the lower portion C, 
feet 6 inches, at the top 1 foot 3 indies. 

The completed chimney was first used in October, 1881. Soon af- 
ter it began to shown strong curvature towards the northwest, begin- 
ning at the foot ef the round shaft and running up towards the lop 
in the form approaching a parabola. The curvature was ascribed, as 
stated, to the continuous southeast gales prevailing at the lime, to 
which tbc brickwork, which was not yet sullicicntlv set, had to give. 
Aa the foundation of the chimney went down to the solid rock, its cur- 
vature could not be attributed to the giving win of thu foundation. 
Subsequent measurements proved, moreover, that the square base hail 
nut moved out of the perpendicular, but bad remained undisturbed. 
It was determined by measurements that the summit of the chimney 
had gradually bent over nearly 10 feet towards the northwest, aolhat 
a plumb line suspended from the centre of the periphery of the in- 
clined chimney-lop was hanging outside the base of the chimney. 
The two builder* named above undertook to remedy ibis dangerous 
state of matters, and began work on July 1 of this y ear. TlM chim- 
ney was first mounted by means of their special 'scaffolding to a 
height of 139 feet, where the first cutting was to be made. At this 
[sort ion, the outer diameter of the chimney is 16 feet, thu inner C feet 
6 Inches; the thickness of the wall was consequently 4 feel P inches. 
The weight of the portion of the chimney-shaft above this first cutting, 
of a height of 191 feet, is about 6*0 tons. Calculations and measure- 
ment* with zinc-gauges had shown that a perpendicular from I he calcu- 
lated centre of gravity of the portion of thr chimney above thecun ing 
to a height of 191 feel upon the section plane intersected the latter 
about 3.29 inches, inside the periphery of the width in the ch ar ot 6 
feet 6 inches diameter, at a distance of about i feet from the outer 
edge of the brickwork. 

For safety's aake, and because the mortar had not sufficiently set, 
owing to the chimney being taken in use directly after completion, 
six strong wrought-iron rings, wlthspring locks, were placed round the 
chimney above and below the cutting. The hitter was begun while 
the roasting furnace was continued at full work, and had proceeded 
so far by July 21 that the projection of the centre of gravity ui»*n 
the section had la-en undercut to the cxtcntof S ^ inches. On one side, 
however, a piece of the brickwork hud remained, and could not be 
cut away by the saw, because the laller began already to get too much 
jammed in the cutting. Thia piece uf brickwork prevented the up- 
per part of the chimney going back, as it hindered the intended turn- 
ing at the end of the cutting. The consequence was that, the other 
side of the chimney la-ing undercut, the upper part turned back in a 
slanting direction towards the south-east by only about *;j inches and 
a crack running perpendicularly upwards began to show itself in the 
brickwork at llie height of the centre of gravity. In this little sat- 
isfactory state the chimney was on July 21 ; decisive action became 
necessary, and it was resofved to at once blow out the furnace. The 
next day the chimney was mounted from the inside a« far as llie cot- 
ting, and the piece of brickwork left as above mentioned so l UCt t f l 
fully removed that on the same day, in the evening, the undercut 
part of the cbimncv turned back the thickness of the cutting, But 
as this was not sufficient, a second cutting was made at a height of 
184 feet, and a third at a height of 2°.>3 feet, the whole work of straight- 
ening the chimney la ing completed by August I. Although it waa 
found impossible to make the chimney perfectly perpendicular, be- 
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cause iIik bend begun lower lima it wis tiossible, with dim regard to 
safety, to nuke I he first cutting, (lie result of tin) operations was con- 
sidered sat isf actor) . The stability of the chimney had been ensured, 
•ml it* outward »pt>earance almost restored to tiie 



LEGAL NOTES AND CASES. 




a^-a.'ur Artery *'Jr Jr*'f 
I, 1 men li« I lent liim i 

M. LhHm bud MtU 

liroini-e was ever raadi 



T \V more curious cases," says a Pariscor- 
Y . respondent of I lie St. J timet' a (Sazette, 
" have ever been brought before a court 
of -lire than that which was tried at Bor- 
deaux tlte other day, the plaintiffs being 
tlic Iteira of the well-known claret-grower, 
M. l,arrieii, anil the defendant a painter of 
nome repute named Roy bet. Tin plain- 
tiff* asked that M. Iluybet might be com- 
pelled either to pay them £400 or to paint 
iur Item a picture cf equivalent value; 
their contentiun being that he had re- 
ceived from the late M. l.arrieti a 
hogshead of liaullJrion upon condi- 
tion that he should do him a picture ; 
bat that he had drunk the claret and 
not painted the picture. They alio 
asked that M. lloybet should be or- 
dered to give up to them a musket 
and sonic javelins which the late M. 

M. Roybel's answer to this was that 
in© at a present, and tlmt no kind of 
painting a picture in return for it; 



ftss fm, 
isketc 
m the 
alsnut I 



and i ha' as to the pieces of arms, they were at the disposal of M. 
Larricii's heirs whenever thuy liked to send for them. The Court 
look M. Roybet's view of the m utter ami nonsuited the plaintiffs, 
who have nevertheless obtained an excellent advertisement for their 



Customs. — " Professional Productions." — Copies of Works of Art. 

An action to recover the excess of legal duties, exacted upon the 
immntBtioa of a number of piece* of statuary (Viti vs. Fulton, 
coUeelnr) was brought in the L'nilcd States Circuit Court for the 
K»«ern District of Pennsylvania. By the Revised Statutes, $2504. 
Schedule M, " Professional productions of a statuary or sculptor '* 
:.rv duiiahle at ten |>er cent ad valorem. On the trial it was con- 
reded that tin importations were original works, except two statues 
..f buys which had I seen executed from antiipie models ; tire former 
therefore were without doubt liable for the low duty only. But as 
to the copies, it was contended that only the artist who conceived tiro 
ideal of the corp<irealized image is entitled to the benefit of the duty, 
ami therefore that the statuary or sculptor who has modelled the 
work which he and others have finished alone- is within thi category 
of the section. Judge McKennan in deciding in favor of the im- 
porter, said : 

•' The statute clearly embraces all the artistic work of a statuary 
or sc dptor who pursues the employment of his class as a profession. 
We cannot construe its words otherwise without wrenching them 
from their generally acceptnd signification. The statues of the boys 
copied from antiipie models were tin; product of the labor and skill 
of professional sculptors, and hence were tbeir 'professional produc- 
tion.' within the purview of the law.and ansaubject to tiro low rate 
of duly." — S. Y. Ecening Post. 

Landlonl and Tenant. — Defective Roof. 
TV Albany Line Journal narrates a Minnesota decision which 
may la; cautionary to tenants of apartments, offices and French fla:s. 
The owner of ahuildin; in Minneapolis let the various stories of it 
to different persons. As may be supposed, neither tenant hired the 
roof. t« nd nothing was said in the brief, somewhat informal agreements 
mitdc, alsiiit the duty of keeping the roof in repair. In course of 
lime i lie nsof grew leukv; no one repaired it; a rain-storm occurred 
and water percolated through the walls and f.oors, and drenched 
and ruined the stuck of goods of the tenant on the ground-floor, a 
dealer in lire-arm* and ammunition. He sued the owner of the 
building for damages, hut the court held that the owner and general 
landlord is not hound even where the building is let in pOltsMe, to 
in ike repairs unless he has agreed to do so or the structure is be- 
coming a nuisance. No doubt this is the rule when a tenant hires a 
whole building, but we think that in this city, the popular under- 
standing is that tenants of an office, an "apartment.' or a flat are 
•'milled lo look In the landlord to keep roof, hall, stairs, andtho like 
in reasonable repair. Must they always stipulate fur this in so maoy 
wnrds? The Minnesota rule is surely very inconvenient, for if the 
landlord need not repair the roof, the several tenants must each have 
an implied right to do so, and after any heavy storm*, ten or a dozen 
of dwellers under a leaky roof may gather upon it squabbling as to how 
it shall lie repaired. If such be the law, tenants should understand 
it.— X. s'. Times. 

Replevin. — Antique Cabinet. 
The widow of General Meade has a suit in replevin in Philadel- 
phia against Charles Gunold.a cabinet-maker, and the Pennsylvania 
Museum and School of Industrial Art, for the possession of an an- 
tique cabinet now on exhibition in Memorial llall. It appears that 



the cabinet waa brought to America in the early part of the present 
centurv by Richard Meade, at that time minister to Spain, and the 
father of the, late general. It was of the kind placed beside the al- 
tar in the early days of the church to hold tiro sacred vessels used in 
communion service. The piece was elaborately carved, containing 
fluted columns, Ionic capitals, foliated scrolls, Cupids, carved sea- 
horses and dolphins, besides statuettes, typical of Faith, Hope and 
Charity, and scriptural texts inlaid in rare woods. From the elder 
Meade'it descended to his son, and in the course of time became con- 
siderably scratched and defaced. In 18C0 Mrs. Meade sent it to a 
cabinet-maker named William II. Quass, wliosc shop was ou Monroe 
Street, fur the purpose of having it repaired. At the same time the 
civil war broke out, and in the worry and anxiety of the next few 
succeeding years the cabinet was overlooked and forgotten, and re- 
mained unnoticed in the little Monroe-Street shop. Finally, in the 
spring of the present year Quass died, and his executors held a pub- 
lic sale of his effects, 
Mr. Gunold, who | 

in restoring it to its former beauty. 

deavor, he deposited it in the Memorial Hall, in charge of the 
scum, where it has since remained. Recently it attracted the atten- 
tion of the general's son, and inquiry developing the facts stated 
above, Mrs. Meade instituted a suit for its recovery. — PkUadetphia 
Record. 



sent vear Quass died, and his executors liclil a puu- 
lects.' The cabinet caught the experienced eye of 
• purchased it, and then s|icnt much time and labor 
o its former beauty. Having succeeded in his cn- 
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DR. DRESSER IN JAPAN. 

" tuijht have been supposed 
that the long succession of 
travellersin Japan, headed, 
as far as graphic | •• r 
and picturesque freshness 
co, by Mi«s Bird, would 
have exhausted the inter- 
est e*cil**l in this magical 
country, and would havo 
left little for Dr. Dresser 
to tell us. This, however, 
is not the case. Within 
the limits of what is must 
characteristic and per- 
sonal in his lawk ("Japan : 
Its Architecture, Art, and 
% prl-f ' h <>"* Art Manufactures,") be 

^Sfl'S M-lV-^lnM has been preceded by no 

-IS writer, and his remark. 

demand the closest atten- 
tion from students of the 
history of art. Dr. Dres- 
ser went to Japan equip- 
ped with the practical ex- 
perience of an architect, 
•nd entrusted with • 
■ion which gave him 
vailed opportunities of 
observation. The Com- 
missioner who represented 
the Japanese Government 
at the Vienna Interna- 
tional Exhibition of 187S was Instructed to study most carefully the 
art industries of the West, and to take home to Japan a collect inn 
of European manufactured objects which were destined to be ex- 
hibited in a museum to be built at Tokio, on the model of our South 
Kensington Museum. Unfortunately, the ship which was bringing 
this col lect ion of objects home foundered on the voyage lo Japan, 
•nd therefore Sir Philip COwen suggested to Dr. Dresser, who 
was anxious to see all that was lo lie seen of Japanese antiquity, 
that he should appeal to our principal manufacturers, and arrive in 
Japan with a second collection as a present to the Government of 
the Mikado. This he did, and arrived in Yokohama with a gift 
in his hands which opened to him every dour in thecouutry, and •hh h 
secured lo him the unique distinction of • personal interview withlhe 
Mikado Inn. •••If. lie was treated as the guest of the nation, and 
among his explorations he was able to enter with the knowledge and 
experience of in architect to help his observations, some of the 
most magnificent sacred buildings in the world, to which foreigners 
had never before obtained access. He stsrnt four months in the 
country, during which he travelled about 2,000 miles, and he brought 
back with him a vast number of photographs and drawings of build- 
ings and parts of buildings. Accordingly, although every part of 
his hook is valuable, the architectural chapters of it, and especially 
theillustrations they contain, are inestimable. Japanese architecture 
is scarcely understood at all in Europe as yet, and unfortunately, its 
ancient masterpieces receive at present so littlu respect from the 
Japanese Government Itself with its mania for modernization of 
the national life, that they arc rapidly falling into fatal decay. 

Dr. Dresser'sfirst expedition was made lo the magnificent cluster 
of temples and shrines at Shiba, a suburb of Tokio. Here he had 
less than his usual good fortune, yet more than that of any previous 
visitor, for though he was unable to carry away any drawings nr 
phutc graphs of these superb buildings, with one exception, jet he 
was admitted to certain parls of the Tombs of tbu SiiOguns which 
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none but great Japanese officials have entered before. Tlie one il- 
lustration which lie is able to give of tbc architecture at Shiba rep- 
resents the water-tank in the court-yard of the great temple. This 
building consists of a very heavy and richly-decorated roof in the 
ordinary Japanese style, resting on monolith columns, on the top of 
which KMtOons in colors and gold are painted. ]>r. Dresser's gen- 
eral impression of Shiba may be quoted ; " Buildings so rich in 
color, so beautiful in detail, so striking in symbolism, I have never 
before seen or even dreamed of. Had a Gibbons been employed on 
the wood-carvings, had the colorist of the Alhanibra done bis utmost 
to add to forms which in themselves are almost perfect a new charm 
through the addition of pigments, and were the whole of such de- 



THE USE AND ABUSE OF SCREWS IN WOOD-WOKK 
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in a vast architectural edifice b 



the architect of the Parthenon, no more worthy effect could be pro. 
dm-ed than that of the buildings on which my eyes now rested. We 
walked through the court-vard inspecting the' long rows of stone lan- 
terns, and viewing the exteriors of the various buildings on which 
we lind birdB, Mowers, water, and clouds carved with a ten- 
ess and boldness scarcely to be surpassed, and so colored that 
object retains it* individual beauty, while the various parts 
line to produce an effect almost perfect." 
One of Dr. Dresser's most curious and interesting expeditions was 
to Koya-Zan. a vast mountain at the top of which, nestling in a lit- 
tle depression, there lies a sacred city, full of antique shrines and 
temples. Four hundred and forty of these holy buildings still exist 
in a place which formerly contained a thousand. They lie clus- 
tered together in the snow, under the shadow of enormous* conifers, 
which meet above them like the nave of some huge cathedral. The 
strange confusion and obscurity of this mysterious city, into the 
more arcane parts of which even Dr. Dresser was not permitted to 
enter, its rarefied atmosphere on the edge of the frost-limit, its 
throng of priests, its great sanctity and antiquity, the beauty of its 
prospects from so narrow a p'dnl of extreme altitude, combine to 
make Koya-Zan one of the most fascinating places in the world. 

The thirty-three temples of Kioto presented no such extraordinary 
difficulties to the explorer, and emong the mostcluirming illustrations 
of Dr. Dresser's book, and tliose over which we are tempted to linger 
longest, are the full and elaborate cuts from photographs of the Nidil- 
hung-wan-ji Temple at Kioto. This building is surrounded, as in 
all such cases, by a low wall, broken here and there by roofed gate- 
ways uf the most sumptuous magnificence. The most celebrated 
carpenter-builder that has ever lived in Japan worked on the archi- 
tecture of Kioto, and his umbrella is hoarded among the antiquities 
of the place as an almost sacred relic. 

It was the high priest of Nishi-hong-wan-ji who was selected by 
the reforming Japanese Government of 1S6H to proceed to London 
and to report on thu influence of the Christian religion on public 
morals in England. It was the intention of the Japanese Govern- 
ment that if the report were favorable, Christianity should be intro- 
duced throughout the country. But after the high' priest, — a most 
enlightened and spiritualty-minded man, of very liberal views — had 
spent eighteen months in London, he reported to his Government that 
Christianity was far more powerless than either Shinto or Buddhism 
in preventing crime, and particularly drunkenness, and it was there- 
fore resolved to make no change in the public religion of Japan. 
The result of this mission might be made the subject of much salu- 
tary reflection by those who are anxious at all costs to foist onr faith 
and manners on the gentle races of the East. Dr. Dresser has some 
extremely severe remarks on the rude and uncivilized behavior of 
too many of tbc English and Americans who visit Japan for com- 
mercial reasons : and it is more instructive than agreeable to learn 
that though the Japanese respect our energies and our industrial 
enterprise they are far from enjoying our custums or desiring to im- 
itate our religion. It is enough to make us shudder for our race to 




hXHIMEDES is credited with the in- 
vention of the screw, but whether 
the famous geometrician's labors ex- 
tended much farther than the enun- 
ciation of the scientific principles 
and the mechanical power of the 
•crew, it is difficult to sav. If he 
made a screw, be certainly 



read that Dr. Dresser found in one temple the name of some Brit- 
ish or American traveller scribbled in 
forehead of Buddha. 



mple 
blue 



the sacred 



The chief object which Dr. Dresser had in view in coming into 
personal relations with the high Japanese olhcials was to induce 
them to preserve intact their great artistic industries, ami to per- 
suade them that it was by a conservative spirit of taste alone that 
thev could hope to retain the interest of the West. It is plain that 
such a plea is by no means out of place. The love of tawdry and 
ugly European manufactures has spread to a most alarming extent 
among this people, which so lately enjoyed a complete immunity 
from bad taste. Dr. Dresser's visit to the Mikado was a grievous ex- 
ample of this diseased love of what is European. The passages of 
the Einperur's temporary palace were covered with had Brussels car- 
pets ; the walt-slides were covered with a cheap French wall-paper, 
anil tlus throne was an ordinary European arm-chair. Dr. Dresser, 
in Ids reply to the Mikado's address, adroitly suggested that we in 
England follow the Japanese artists at a respectful distance, and 
that we cannot permit them to suppose that our tapestries and fur- 
niture are worthy of the notice of a race, gifted with so much gen- 
ius for beautiful invention. On the whole Dr. Dresser's book is 
consoling. If it shows us that at Yedo and Yokohama there is a 
tendency to affect English modes of dress and ornament, it proves 
to us that the charming manufactures native to Japan still proceed 
on the old lines in the great provincial factories, and that a spirit of 
antiquarianism is springing up even among the officials, and is in- 
ducing them to preserve their beautiful arts from 
ruption.-AuV Mali 



have tried its effect, and was prob- 
ably well satisfied with its perform- 
ance, for in the whole range of me- 
chanical appliances in the construc- 
tive arts there is not a more useful 
article than the screw. Archimedes 
is further reported to have said, 
" Give mo a prop, a position, and a 
lever strong enough, ami I will 
move the world," and, no doubt, if 
these conditions could be granted 
to him, he, as well as others after 
him, could lift the earth, or augbt 
upon the earth, by a combination of the tremendous lifting and driv- 
ing powers exercised by a series of screws, apart from the lever. 
Screws are various, and of various sizes, forms, and materials, but 
the same principle runs through them all, whether they be manufac- 
tured for use in metal or wood-work, or for exerting a lifting, driving, 
or pressing power separately. Our object here is not to treat of 
screw-cutting, but rather screw-driving in wood-work, and to throw 
out some useful hints to the building constituency, and particularly 
workmen. The use and abuse of screws is a matter of importance 
to architects, builders, and their clients, for it is according to the way 
screws may be applied in several building and kindred operations 
that good or bad workmanship will be evidenced. 

Screws arc more extensively used than formerly in putting together 
various kinds of wood framing, and even in cabinet and chair work 
screws arc pressed into service in places where tbeir use would not 
have been tolerated by manufacturers in the earlier portion of the 
present century. Although their existence is generally concealed in 
furniture and fancy work, they are often present, nevertheless, and 
too often they are used as a substitute for dowels, dovetails, and ten- 
ons, in the manufacture of cheap work. It is an instructive and re- 
markable fact that our building workmen of a century or two back, 
in many operations in carpentry and joinery, discarded, as far as was 
possible, the use of nails or screws, depending more on carefully- 
jointed work, put together by means of mortise, tenon, dovetail, hard- 
wood dowel, or oaken pin. Their work might have taken a I 
time to execute than that done by our present race of joiners and v 
workers, but it was infinitely more lasting, and kept together so long 
as the timber or wood continued sound. The nearly universal rem- 
edy now for every broken article on the part of the jobbing joiner 
and cabinet-maker is to repair it with the aid of a nail or a screw. 
Glue is even often dispensed with, or used where it will exercise little 
sustaining power, and colored putty is not only made to cover the heads 
of sunken nails and screws on tbc face of a piece of work, but used 
also to hide bad joints and workmanship. Some years ago the 
writer examined an old oaken staircase and hand rail in a college, 
which work was executed more than two centuries since, and in the 
construction of which not a nail nor a screw was used. From time to 
time, over long years, some slight repairs were made, but the work- 
men during their operations were never able to discover that a nail 
had been used in the original construction. There were mortises and 
tenons, grooves and tongnitig. wooden pinsor dowel-work, hut no iron 
fastening of any kind. The writer also examined more than one old 
roof in which the use of iron spikes, nails, and other iron fastenings 
was dispensed with, and the joining of the limber was effected without 
their aid. In the hinging of doors and other frame-work it is neces- 
sary to use screws, but, unfortunately, many workmen if not watched 
or cautioned, will not do the screwing properly or in a workmanlike 
manner. In deal, pine, and other soft woods a brad-awl is sufficient 
to make an opening for the screw, which opening, of course, should 
be less than the thickness of the body, and short of the length of tho 
screws used. It will be found, however, that most workmen, not 
content with tapping the screw a fourth of an inch or so to give it a 
hold before applying the screw-driver, will actually drive the screw 
into the wood two-thirds of its length with the hammer. This the 
workmen will do to save themselves trouble. If there be two hinges 
upon a door, and if each hinge has eight screw-holes, — four in each 
plate, — the chances are that the workman will drive half of the 
screws nearly hmne in the door-style and frame with hia hammer 
rather than lake the trouble of driving them gradually home with 
the screw-driver. Hencr, if the door be a massive or heavy one. the 
weight of it will tend to the hinges loosening, and after a time will 
follow a train of other ills. — the "dragging" and " rubbing" of doors, 
and their makeshift cure hy what is known as "easing" them. If re- 
monstrated with for driving a screw nearly home with the hammer, 
the workman may probably say (as some workmen certainly think) 
that a few turns of the screw in the wood are sufficient. This is an 



erroneous and mischievous idea. A screw that is nearly driven its 
whole length with a hammer cannot make a regular and correspond- 
ing thread or spiral in the wood, and therefore its binding and t 
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taining power in keeping the hinge iu its place Isall but gone. Work- 
men should be made to drive every screw home gradually witli the 
screw-driver, ami no! only an odd one. In hard-wood operations us 
well »» in soft womb, particularly in hinge-work, «•«•»» should be 
properly driven, and the aperture or opening made for the passage 
of the screw should be much less than the thickness of the screw to 
be driven. The screw will bite a sufficient passage for itself. In 
hard wood, however, it is necessary to give a little more freedom of 
entry to the screw than in soft wood, and a gimlet is needed for mak- 
ing the suitable opening instead of the brad-awl. 

A difficulty is often experienced by persons who wish to withdraw 
a screw, by finding (hat though it will turn round under the applica- 
tion of the screw-driver, yet it will not unscrew out. In this case a 
well-grounded suspicion may be entertained that the screw In ques- 
tion was driven, or nearly driven, home originally by the hammer, in- 
stead of gradually by the screw-driver, and that no regular thread 
corresponding with the screw exists in the wood. Under such cir- 
cumstances it becomes necessary often to wrench off the hinge or hinges 
bv force, at the risk of their breaking, and this often happens. When 
hinges have lain undisturbed for long years on old floors or other 
framings, jierhapa for a quarter of a century or double that time, it 



becomes difficult to extract the screws, although they may have been 
originally properly driven. This arises from the screws rusting in 
the wood and sometimes from other causes. Workmen themselves 
often fail to withdraw a screw, and are forced to break lire hinge to 
enable them to get under the head of the screw, and wrench it out. 
They often split, and break too, fancy and delicate wood-work articles 
In their efforts to take off hinges, locks, mountings, and other 
finishings, despite that simple methods exist for extracting screws 
that have rusted in the wood. One of the most simple and readiest 
methods for loosening a rusted screw is to apply brat to the head of 
the screw. A small bar or rod of iron, flat at lira end, if reddened 
in the fire and applied for a couple or three minutes to the liead of 

i it heats the screw, render its witk- 



the rusted screw will, as 

drawal as easy by the screwdriver as if it was only a recently-in- 
serted screw. As there is a kitchen poker in every house, that instru- 
ment, if heated at its extremity, and applied for a few minutes to 
the head of the screw or screws, will do the required work of loosen- 
ing, and an ordinary screw-driver will do the rest without causing 
the least damage, trouble, or vexation of spirit. In all work above 
the common kind, where it is necessary to use screws, and particularly 
iu hinge-work and mountings, fancy fastenings and appliance* affixed 
to joinery or furniture work, we would advise the oiling of screws or 
the dipping their points in grease before driving them. This will 
render them more easy to drive and also to withdraw, and it will un- 
doubtedly retard for a longer time the action of rusting. 

As matters obtain now in carpentry, joinery, furniture, and other 
wood workmanship, with regard to screws, although they cannot be 
dispensed with, yet it would be advisable in sundry clashes of wood- 
work to minimize their use, and in other cases to do without them al- 
together. They can seldom be used with advantage to the displace- 
ment of mortise and tenon or good dovetail or dowel work. The 
growing practice of putting together wood-work with screws bespeaks 
a decadence of skilled labor, and of nails and screws there are far 
too many pressed into service in our workshops and dwellings. While 
admitting the usefulness of the screw in various ways, we have here 
endeavored briefly to show its abuse in wood-work, and at the same 
e to afford some hints for better methods of procedure in building 
i kindred workmanship. — The Builder. 



YELLOW-PINE FOR PAVING PURPOSES. 
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P. ATKINS of 
k ha v e n, Miss., 
as follows to the 
ftorthtrtttcrn Lumberman, 

In a recent letter 1 hinted 
at the ail vantages our long- 
leaf yellow-pine possessed 
over other woods for some 
purposes, such as car-sills, 
bridge-timbers, water-tanks, 
etc. ; I also ventured an opin- 
ion as to its superiority for 
street pavement. Since my 
etter I have seen it stated 
that in Galveston, Texas, 
where tho long-leaf yellow- 
jj?^ * " P' nc been used for pav- 
M ' w *"" r "' ing purposes, that it has, so 

far, proved to be far superior to any other wood. Some of tho pav- 
ing pieces that had been treated with creosote and put down seven 
years ago were taken up anil examined, and found to lie perfectly 
sound after seven years' hard usage, and that the bloeks so examined 
hail only worn off about one-eighth of an inch in the seven years. 
Does this not look like a very lasting and durable wood for hard 

UF»gC? 

On inv tram-mad, where I am using this yellow-pine for rails, on 
which I am running an engine of between three, ami four tons weight, 
I find the rails last unexpectedly long. I saw them out 5 by 5 inches, 
and U feet long; and for my use I do not select the best of the lim- 
ber for these rails, but usually take what we term here second qual- 



ity of limber. I find that these last from 12 to 18 months, where I 
am passing over them nearlv every hour In the day, with engine, ten- 
der and from two to three log cars j so you can have some idea of 
what the test is on these rails. I take no precaution to level up the 
trackway, but put down the rails on the surface of the ground over 
which I desire to pass, regardless of the indentations. 1 bridge some 
places, where a deep gulch or small branch passes along across my 
route. If I wanted the tram-road to remain long in one particular 
place I would take greater pains and care In putting it down; but I 
am frequently changing and putting down as I cut off the limber, 
and I do not doubt that if I were more careful in selecting the belter 
class of timber for rails that it would last much longer. 

For fence posts yellow-pine is as lasting as any timber if it is sea- 
soned before setting it in the ground. I know of one piece of 
fencing that was put up about ten years ago; the posts were well 
seasoned before they were set, and the party gave the ends that were 
to go in the ground a good coating of coal-tar, and the posts arc per- 
fectly sound to-day. How much longer they will last would be hard to 
determine, as they are to all appearance as sound as they were the 
day they were put up. For post and fencing purposes the heart aloue 
should be used. 

Another great advantage that this resinous long-leaf pine has over 
older woods is that in decomposition there is no poisonous or infec- 
tious exhalations from it, but, to the reverse, the vapors horn it are 
of a disinfecting character and perfectly harmless, which I think 
would make it more desirable for pavements in cities that have low 
and moist surfaces. The great mortality attending the prevalence of 
yellow fever in Memphis, Pcnn., in 1878 and 1879, 1 see has been at- 
tributed to poisoned atmosphere that emanated from the decomposi- 
tion of the wooden pavement of that city. The pavement was put 
le timber of the swamp adjacent to Memphis. 



HODS I 




THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND USE. 

ODS are of two kinds. One form of 
hod is devised for carrying bricks, 
and the other for the transportation 
of mortar. While differing some- 
what in purpose and balance, the two 
species of hod are yet so clotelv al- 
lied aa to be utterly indistinguishable 
when apart. Indeed, it is a matter 
•■f grave interest to men that during 
the whirl of centuries, when every 
other inanimate thing has, through 
the indomitable perseverance of in- 
vention, been forced through a pro- 
cess of evolution that has robbed it 
of almost every semblance of its pris- 
tine nature, the hud remains to-day 
in structure, substance, and design 
exactly as the hod originally was. 
At present hods are cheap. Eighty- 
four cents will purchase one. Tho 
crazo for all that is esthetic, early 
English, Japanese, Etruscan, or an- 
tique has passed by the hod unchallenged. The early Irish hod still 
reigns supreme. 

The dimensions of a mortar-hod are aa fol'ows : Length of bowl, 
22} inches ; mean depth of bowl, 9) inches; greatest width of bowl, 
Si inches ; height of back piece, 12f inches; width of pieces forming 
lateral scctionsof bowl, 11} inches. The dimensions of a brick-hod, 
it will be seen, are different. They are as follows : Length of bowl, 
23j inches; mean depth of bowl. 8 inches; grentest width of bowl, 
8} inches; height of back piece, 10$ inches; width of pieces forming 
lateral sections of bowl, 8} inches. It is generally conceded that the 
mortar-hod is built larger than the brick-hod so as to make the weight 
when both are loaded as nearly equal as |>ossible. 

The shank pr handle is 4 feet 2} inches for each species of hod, 
and the shoulder rest is alwavs 9 inches long, 8 inches wide, and 1 \ 
inches thick. This shoulder 'rest is attached to tho inverted ridge- 
pole of tho hod, and prevents the edge from cutting into the shoul- 
der of the proprietor. 

Touching the materials used in hod building. It may be said that 
the earliest ideas still obtain. Iron hods have been tried, but aban- 
doned, because they were liable to rust and become cracked when 
dropped six or seven stories by proprietors, who invariably and in- 
stantly relinquish all ideas and implements of labor at the stroke of 
I i anil of C. The verdict of ages is that the bowl of the hod shall 
be of yellow-pine, and the shank a hickory pole with the bark on. 
In constructing a hod, it is found necessary to use thirty-three nails 
for the brick species »nd twenty-nine nails and four screws for the 
kind intended for mortar. The screws are used in the latterinstanco 
to fasten the two arms of the shank to the bowl, because screws do 
not leave holes, as do nails when they become loosened. Small holes 
allow mortar to escape, and arc therefore open to objections. In 
making the bowl of a hod, eight penny nails are used; fourpenny 
nails answer best for the shoulder rest, and shingle nails for securing 
a narrow strip of sheet-iron that runs over the top of the back piece 
of the bowl for tho 
of the nails arc 
fastening the 



>urposc of imparting additional strength- All 
e made, with the exception of those used in 
to the bowl, which are hand made and highly 
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malleable. Tlio mortar-hod, beside* li*ving four screws, is lined at 
the scams Willi white lead. It lias been considered somewhat -wj.i r- 
ior to tin- brick-hud. The weight of Imds one hour after completion 
is ascertained tol* exactly as follows: lirick-liotl, 9 pound? « ouncus ; 
nun-iur-hod, 10 pounds S ounces. Fifteen bricks arc carried io the 
Common bod. 

There i* a widespread impression tliat tlic shank of a hod is 
steamed after bein^ split into lira V-sbape neecasary to accommo- 
date the bowl. TUij is erruni-ons. Tlic shank, after be'iDj; flit for 
■■.distance of 7| inches, i» violently forced asunder by pressure 
against the wcd^elike base of tlio bowl, anil is secured while in lliat 
po-itiun. 

Very many hods aro owned privately, and many thousands more 
are owned by a Ursse company up town, wliich makes bods and 
renin litem to builders alonj with its patent hod elevator*. The in- 
troduction of hod elevators, oddly enon.di, met with no opposition 
from individual proprietors of hods, but, on the contrary, was 
warmly welcomed by ihcm. The elevators do the work of many 
men, Iml as building has increased in a satisfactory ratio, there has 
always lieen enouali work for men wlio decided to adopt the hod as 
a means of advancement or sustenance. Indeed, so well have the 
individual bod |>roprielors in ipiestion adapted themselves to the ex- 
isting «Ute of things, that they absolutely refuse to climb higher 
than the second story now, and builders must, perforce, employ tUe 
elevators fur stories of n loftier pitch. 

At no time in the annals of the city has the boil industry been at 
a higher tide of prosperity. Thus tlic outlook for the hud U a* 
bright as its history has been unvarying.— .Yc» York Sun. 



MONTHLY CUKOXICLE. 
December 4. Opening of the New Law Courts, London, by the 

Queen. 

iJtctutbrr 6. Tanie In the Court House at Brussels, Belgium, caused 
by a false alarm of Are. * 

' /Jtremlvr 8. Burning of Stanford Court, Worcestershire, England. 

Hurtling of the Knyal Alhambra Theatre, I/iiiidim, Eng. 

An uiinnislu.il building belonging to the Bui I mi. Uuosac Tunnel & 
Western It It at Meclianicsvillc, N. Y . is blown down. One mail killed. 

I), crmbrr 7. Large conflagration In I-ondon. Loss 810.000.000. 

l>estruction by lire of the Court-House of Conecuh County at Ev- 
ergreen. Ala. All tlic county records totally destroyed. 

/Arrvmher 8. Inundation of I'aris by tlie rising of the Seine. 

rt-cmbtr 9. A thief raises an alarm of lire in the Odc'nn Theatre, 
Bar. clona. Spain, and cause* a serious panic. One person killed, eigh- 
teen injured. 

l^crm/T 10. Eire destroys the jail at Delta, Miss. The prisoners 
are released, some making good their freedom. 

Dnvmorr 11. Large Incendiary cniiflszrulinn at Kingston, Jamaica. 
At least twelve lives lost. Loss about $12,500,000 ; 400 stores desl my ed. 

OeremWr 11. Burning of the Enterprise Cut ton Milts, Manayunk, 
Pa. One hundred operatives escape by the hoisting ripe ; sixteen per- 
sons injured. 

The new stone chapel of Drury College, Springfield. Mo., is burned. 
Loss 846.000 

l'art of the Spanish War office is burned to the ground. Twenty 
person* injured. The library and part of the archives are destroved. 

Dtcmlcr 13. Fall of a bridge across Great Dry Canyon, Tex. 
Eight men killed. 

Hotel at the Union Stock-yard, St. Louis, Mo., Is burned. 

iMrfmUr 14. Eire at Hampton Court Palace, near London. Tart of 
the picture gallery and some paintings destroyed. 

The Canada I'aciflc Hotel and the Johnston House at Winnipeg, 
Man . are burned. Loss 800.000. 

ItmmUr 10 The Pavilion Hotel at New Brighton. Staten Island, 
N. Y , is horned bv an incendiarv fire It was unoccupied at the time. 

The old Scale-bouse at l-aming. Mich., built in 1847 and lately occu- 
pied as a factory, is burned 

O r** W 17. Explosion in a cartridge factory at Mt. Valerien, near 
I'aris. Thirty women seriously injured. 

Explosion of a powder-mill at Mountain View, N. J. Three men killed. 

lUrrmtrr 16. Serious explosion of the pipes of the American Steam- 
Heating Company at the corner of Nassau and Juhn Streets, New York. 

/k,tmUr 111 A fairly heavy earthquake shock Is felt at Concord, 
Dover. Slim >n Ealls, and neighboring towns, N. H. 

Ih-rrrnkfi 20. The Copeland Hotel at Pembroke, Out., is burned, the 
guests escaping with difficulty. Loss $100,000. 

It-trml-i- The Sister* of Mercy Hospital, Big Rapids, Mich., is 
burned All of it* sixty-three patients arc saved. 

/vrr«f»r 23. Panic in a church at Ml Vernon, N. Y., caused by the 
bnrnmg of Chris! m*s decorations. A few children injured. 

Vtceiber i!8 £o.0U0 damages awarded the sculptor Belt in his libel 
vut attains! Ijhtcs 

Bernard Aflnger. a German sculptor of repute, die* at Berlin, aged 
sixty nine 

A factory chimney at Bradford, England, falls *nd crushes a fac- 
tnrv building. Thirty-six persons killed, fifty Injured; mostly women 
and children. 

iMcnbrr 31. Slight earthquake shock fell at Halifax, N S. 
THE *3,ooo-HOLSE COMPETITION. 

Toaoxro. lMe«ab«T », 188. 
To TIIK EtUTOItfl Of TIIK AMEIIICAX ArcIHTKCT : — 

/>»fir Sirt, — Will you kindly inform m« wbetln-r the competition 
advertises] in Amtriean Archiltcl for a SSoOOilwcllins is open to Can- 
adian architects or only to those in the United States. 

Yours truly, Geo. It. II A It TEH. 

[These competitions at* open to *verybody. - [Ed*. Amoucax Abcui- 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 
We will remind intending competitors that the drawing* submitted 
for the 8:1,000- house competition, must be received al this office on or 
before Saturday next, January 13. 

- • 

Akkcdote or W. M. Hitm. — Your storie* of Hunt remind nie of 
anolher, hardly less amusing, and, like yours, illustrating his n ine of 
the diguity of'his art, and his peculiarly umlignitiid way « f show it g it- 
During the last winter of his life he one day called upon an ariist lu 
look upon a portrait which had been returned with some exprc-idou of 
dissaiisfaction from the subject and owner, and to give his f th iol, the 
artist, the benefit of his judgment in the matter of changing snd so im- 
proving the picture that it should " pass muster " as n rrx-ditahlc work 
of art, even if il did not quite suit the -taste of the patron. '1 lie chief 
defect complained of vis the complexion, which was ihougtil to be sal- 
low; and it was true that in the process of giving the flesh a warm 
glow the artist had given an impression of local yellow in the flesh lints, 
so strongly marked that the complexion was yellow. When Mr Hum 
entered the studio, he looked at lb* portrait as il stood u|»>u the < a»* I, 
and said: "Titer think it is loo yellow, do 1 1 ivy t They always think it 
is too something except good. Yuiir yellows arc all rigid with tour 
reds and the general lone of the picture, and thai is well enough. I ook 
at that bit of sky in your landscape (pointing to another picture). 
Isn't thai good for sky to your trees and I uregruund ! But it Isn't mu. It 
like tliai," looking up al the light w hich poured thruugh the » iitdoiv ; 
"and who said it was • The fact is, people don't know anything about 
art, and the mure ihey know about other things, the less tin y know 
abuut that. Bui they 'know what they like,' ami they iton't mean to 
pay till they get it. They rank portrait-painter* with tallurs— no fit, 
no pay. We ought to make a stand against the unreasonable demands 
of lite public, ami let lite patron share our risk. Of course we all do 
the best we can, and we slrouhl be paid for our work just as we pay our 
doctors and lawyers, whether ihey bring us through or not, 1 would 
have an order for a portrait mean llie best thing that 1 can do «iih a 
reasonable effort, ami that should fulfil my obligation and entitle me to 
be paid. Of course I like to have pt ople satisfied « hen I am, but I am 
the one to be pleased I know something about my wmk, and tiny 
don't, and when I am willing lo lei a picture go, that ought to stand for 
something, whether they an* satisfied or itui. But llteu there is anuli t r 
way. You know we should all paint better portraits if we didn't care 
a d — n for our sitters. Suppose now when a patron calls lo order a por- 
trait, I should say, ' 1 will not take your commission in the usual for in, 
but 1 wilt hire you to sit and pay you one dollar an hour, ami if you like 
the picture when I call it done, you can have it for a staled price, and 
if you don't like il you needn't lake II ; and there will be no favor either 
way.' With a sitler un such terms 1 think I could turn out someihing 
pretty goud. I know I shuuld have a good lime. I'd manipulate I. no 
just as the barber does his victim, ami if he dared lo open Ids Mail 
about art or anything improving, I'd stop his yop with a paint brush. 
I'd just have my way till I got through, and then he could have his — 
take it or leave it." — J-'rom a iMtrr la iht Bottom I'rantcript. 



An AsrnsLT Moxrasv — The Ctntralhlatt drr nnmmral/uiia describes 
a patented composition made al a factory in Stargard, Pomerama, 
wliich has for some years pasi been used with perfect success nn llie 
Berlin Stettin railway for wall copings, water-table* and similar pur- 
poses requiring a waterproof coating. The material is composed of 
coal tar, to which are added clay, asphalt, resin, litharge and sand. 
It is, in short, a kind of artificial asphalt, with the dislinetion that il is 
applied cold like ordinary cement rendering. The tenacity of tlu,* ma- 
terial when properly laid, and its freedom from liability lo damage by 
the weather, are proved by reference to an example in the coping of 
a retaining wall which has been rxposcd for four years to the drainage 
of a slope SA feet high. This coping is still perfectly sound and has nut 
required any repair since il was laid down. Other works have proved 
equally satisfactory. In applying this umrtar.as it is termed, the spai-e 
to be covered is first thoroughly dried, and after being well cleaned is 
primed with hot roofing varuish, the basis of which is also tar. The 
mortar is thendaid on cold, to the thickness of about three-eighths of 
an iuch, with either wood or steel trowels, and is properly smoothed 
over. If the area covered is large, anolher coaling of varnish is ap- 
plied ami rough sand strewn over lljc whole. The waterproof surface 
thus made la perfectly impregnable to rain or frost, and practically in- 
destructible. The coat of the material laid is estimated at not more 
than W per square fool, ami it is stated that this price can he reduced 
by at least Id. tor large quantities put dawn by experienced work- 



Tub KciiTEBaAMKjx Qcaebies or Paris. — Frequent instances of 
subsidence of the surface soil having occurred in several quarters of 
Paris, the municipal authorities are bestirring themselves with a view 
to consolidating the sub-soil of the capital. A plan of the great sub- 
terranean quarries that extend under the Bnis de Vincennes and the 
neighboring districts has been prepared, and the neces«ary work to 
be undertaken has been settled. The first portion, which c-nsisii-d of 
strengthening the quarries under various public ihoronahfari-s in lite 
Lit h. Nth, Ifuli, and 10th arroudissemeiits. over a total lengih of 
2,000 yards, is already finished. In many places it was found absolute- 
ly necessary to construct piers, and fill in the spaces between them 
with ballast, etc No less than 0,280 cubic metres of masonry and 10,. 
700 metres of earth and sand were used, while the cost of this com. 
paratively small section amounted to about 10,OUV. It is expet-ltd 
that the complete execution of the work will necessitate an expendi- 
ture of many millions of francs — - The Atchttttt. 

Eii.trhivg Ssiwaok at Lir.CK- — In Llrp- a company has been formed 
In punfv sewage bv (J I tiring it through slaj.' made in the manufacture 
of mild steel. It is'said that the slag can afterward* be made avail- 
able as manure. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 



\AHknm0k a tarye portion of Ike bm it dimf I 
it prorated 6y their rrp+tar eonvqKmdm**, Ike 
' sir* it* rrcrtrr enJunlttty information, 
i Ike emailer and cmJtfmg tovme.] 



BUIL DING PATE NTS. 

[Printed rpecinmtitmx of amy pill ml t Krrt ivw tisnrd . 
wrelAer trtlk full dffaU UluMlraliant, man -* "*'■••«'« 
f«Ae f BRssnuuucsaB' 1/ J 'at ml,, at WatkAngtan, /or 
m... Sr. onll.] 



2b».177. Lud Trap om Cbwpool. — Alexander 
Chapman, Montreal, Quebec, (nnsde. 

■*A.\». Fire Escape.- LewtoColler, Flint, Mich. 

ao.im-jftS. aitomatic Kim: Fj 
Frederick utinn.ll, PwrMNM K. L 

2«W,2I». PUlTtll^ « 

den. Pllttbnrgh. Pa. 

28B.72J. Of tlxt for Taxes op 
Apparatii*. — Kimm P. Osborn*, SL Paul, Minn, 

r«V,£M. STEAM Pll'l Ml FUR In tldixos. — Eugene 
P. I x hi.ro.. St. Paul, Minn. 

Ma..2fi. system for ExTtxarraHrito} FtRB APTO- 
matk a LLT.— Henry s. Parm-slec, Saw Haven, Conn., 
am) Frederick Grinned, Providence, R. I. 

■HB.23T. Al'TOMATIr FlRX-EXTLXaf 

8. Parmclae, Naw Hatch, Conn 

2r* 234. Pint- W nuii H. Edwin A, Kohhina, Bos- 
ton, Max*. 

MH.-OB. Vextilatixo Deyice. — Sumner Shaw, 
Boston. Maaa. 

W0.248. Portable Watrr-Clgsxt. - George K. 
Waring. Jr.. Newport, K. I. 
- FlRE-EactAPR. — 



Qatar T. l •...!•, Topeka, 
iH!(.7n. siiixole Sawixo Machixr. - Aaron Em- 



ri« 



EMM, Upland, PR. 

Ci in CRETE ARCH FOR SIDEWALK* AXD 

OVER AE1A1. - Ueorge Goodman, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

aajKL Ilumixatixo IUsf.mexts. — Peter H. 
Jackson. San Francisco, Cal. 

26X.297. Metallic Kuunao— Harrison E. Koxer, 
Vi ayneehurRh, I*a. 

rBS.JJO. MAXTEL and StoteGombixed.- WllliAm 
Sellouts. Waterbury, Conn. 
2*0.3tU. Vexrer Macbixe. — William H. Wll 



*, New 



h tit now (Jua 



-t.i!*.JTL>. 

Tork. N. T, 

_HMIT. Fire- Fjk ape. — Vital Beaaiar, New York, 

2u».to*. A for k. —Porter A. Gladwin, Boston, Maaa. 

2*!i.4*». OiLSruSB UoLDBR Prank H . Howell, 

Boaton, Maaa. 

2w»,lll srrus<i-Hixo.E.— ilenryC. Hart and Jamea 
W. Crtwa, Detroit. Mkh. 

888.421. Iahrixq-Latch. — Joahua B. 
Richmond, Va. 

a»,w>l. STOXE-CfTTIXQ MaiUIXR.— Marvin B. 

i hi-. Rochester. N T. 
SBMW. Wixdow^Scbbbx. — IaaaeE. Palmer, Mid- 

die town. Conn. 

2HMM. WRrxfH. - I.oyd H. Swan, Oxford, Ind. 

SO,MM. D'hib-Haxorr. — Frank Birmingham, llor- 
nellsvllle, N. Y. 

•.«',' .516. K.mih Attachmsrt. - Jacob O. For, Bay 
City, Mien. ^ 

>Sjai. Fai pet. — Jams* MeGlnleT, Chicago, ILL. 

24»Ai(i. I'oHTAKI.r. MaXTII ROM Fj HKI'LAi ts. — 

Char lea L. Page. • bicag.., III. 

na.MI. Firr-Bacr. — Mcholaa B. Thweatt, Hick- 
ory I'lalna, Ark. 

injUU. A IU f STABLE STOr-HlXO K. — Th'lOIAJ H. 

Coitello. and Arthur H. Hall. Chicago, 111. 

JK»,TT». SrEARlxii-TtrRC— Joacph Ireland. Clare, 
land. O. 

ass^WI. Paixt^Iil. — John Manning, New York, 

N. rT 

mujuM. Electrh- Saertt Aptaratt's for Thka 
trb« axd otubb Buildixor. — char lee A. Mayr- 
holer, \ lenna, A nrUla- Hungary. 

MMM. I)RAWi»o-BoARO. - Annie H. Sinclair, 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

»*.«+«. IHXICE FOB WAtHIXO A COHBIXBD URJ- 
XAL AXD PR4TT-0UVER. - Slginund tdlnger, .Sow 
lork, N. Y. 

^We.eM. Lathe — Jaeanea Laurent, I'hlladelnhla, 

Pal- cxt - Henry B. Leaeh. Boaton, Maaa. 
.<r». Boiler axd Furracb. - Jaroea H. Moln- 
Pateraon, N. J. 
WV.TU3. CrRTAIN-FlXTTJBS. — William II. PaeJd- 
i.b. PeekaktU, N. Y. 



Vhe. - Henry F. Read, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pikk-Ks< ai r. — Charles Roberta, "" 



Mont. 
Henry C. Boot, 
F. 



b,t:s. 

1*SI,TIS. ilRAPrtXO-LXaTRf MKXT 

Ban Praoeieon. Cel. 

a».:ai. t.»uiastfT-SAw. — Oeorge 
Flicbburg. 

WB.T40. \ 
Oaage, Neb. 

■ K ky-Fastexkr. — Kdward K. Tolman, 

W orrester, Maaa. 

26R.TTS. Ma XT ei. ART. FROXT. — Frederick Woot- 
femlen and Herbert I*. O'Brien, L>etroit, Mich. 

aoa.rrs. Hapetv ArrUAxcR fob Ijfte, Eleta- 
tors. axd I>f MB- Wait era. — ArDont Cannon, Jr.. 
Pourhkeenaie. N. Y. 

SR»."I1 BRARR FOB F.LRTATORA OB D0KR-WA1- 

tera. —George W, Cannon, Ponghkeetisle, N- V. 

x>~». l.r.AD-PEXcHL. — George 11. Iloughcrty, 
Jersey, CltT, N. .1. 

m.:m. SoLDBRiso-Toou-MRElmlllanF. Habor. 
BaltLmiare, Md. 

M AX ITFACTI'RE OF 
, Lawrence, Kan. 




2lW.7Rt. AIT A HATI A FOBMARt'FArTtlRlRUBtritD- 

■ xo-Biiard from Paprb. — Silas H. Hamilton, Lei 
rence, Ka 

in»,:w». 

Ohio. 

■HW,f%. Doob 
McArthur, Chicago. 111. 

MV^tw-an. Maxi'facti re of Paper-Board. - 
Silas H. Hamilton, Bilalincll III. 

HettM. M AXI'FAITtIRR OF l>OOB* FBORi PaJ-RB.- 

SHas II. Hamilton, Bushnell. III. 

SUMMARY OFJTHE WEEK. 

Baltimore. 

HotJiER. - Eight three-st'y and aitlc dwella., t*'6" x 
TT, on Preston St , between Maryland Are. 
Charlea 81.. for Enoch Pratt; Geo. J ~ 
bRlkler; W. M. Marriott, architect. 

Buildixo PaRKtra. - Since dot hut 




C. Me-ner. i . , . „l y brick addition to No. tie Oran- 
b> St., u a, between ( anal aiul Ksster Six. 

C. Oelrtch, two^t'y brick aUble, In rear of No. 115 
Eden St., w s, between Hank St. and Eastern Are. 

C. Epvler. ooe-tt y brick addition, 14" e j:: in rear 
of No. «! Conway St., n a, betwaeii Howard and 



— tirick, — /.lass A*'-, Ae. 14. 
9, for Daniel Gregory, three sf \ Bat atahle, 
21)' x (4, S. B. Bennett, builder. 

H'ocim St., A'o. Jta, rear, Ward 11, for K. D. Erans. 
onest y flat stable, K'F'iIl' V; Woodbury A 
Leighum. Imlldeix. 

dWiirr .S(., .Vrw. 4«-"A, Ward II. for Vinal * 
IXKtge and tieorge Wbentlaud, Jr., 6 two-sl'T man- 
sard dwells.. HI' 3'' E 43'; Vinal A Hodge, builder*. 

Jfortfarowe* St., A'«. IM. Ward 11, for Samuel T. 
Ames, thrse-st'y mansard dwi»ll.. -M' x 113'. 

Js'aWtorasigk SI , A'n. sea. Ward II, for Samoa! T. 
A tries, twi.rl y nLaneurd dwell., x 42'; Samuel T. 
Anise, builder. 

B'oorf. - A'ort Flrtl St., .Vox. 47H-4*), Ward It, 
for A. M. stetson Jk Co., ore-it'y flat Inrol 
flcr* e W ; otie-at'T flat storage, 1A' x 2V, and 
Holbrook A Harlow, builder*. 

I 'essnniesf II. , from Fremont Court, Ward 34, for 
Byron A. Atkinson, one st y mansard stable, ST 
x ;1V, Freinan Hit*Iim. lmll.ler. 

/Uu± r St., near Boston St., Ward IS, ft 
nle Fryer, one-st y ntlch stable, IT' x iaV; 
M. Fryer, builder. 

OnwsfT Art., near Oellolf St.. Ward S4, for Mr*. 
F_ L. llordett. twost y pitch dwetL, 27' if I 30'; 
Kdw. McKechnie, bu.lder. 

/■oris St.. AO. 114, Wards, for Frank W. McCbo*- 
land, one-et-y pitch CHrrlsge-liouae. 30» i 6W. 

AVarsMa PL, near Dadicy St., Ward », for Inlan- 
der B. Abbott, four-et y flat dwell., 3tt x SI'; L. B. 



13»'X3*'; 



Brooklyn. 

BfiLiHMj Permits. — Park Art., • s. US' aof Naa. 
tmnd Are., 1 lwo*t'y frame tenements, grarel 
roof*; coat, each, about UJtOH; owner and builder, 
Julius C Uonimel, el Cook St., architect, V. T. 
Thomaa. 

Smith r%fth St.. So. 323, n a. *»•* Ninth Are., four, 
afy browiisDine front flat, tin roof; oost, •■.Ota); own- 
er aad builder, George lAthrian, 231 South Fifth 
Are.; architect, T. KnglehardL 

Cl(fton Pi., t •, 2B0 w NoslriUKl Asa.; 3 two-it'y 
with Uirae-at'y rear browns lone front dwells., tin 
roofs; cost, each, $i,flUil; owner and builder, A. 
• ,3MI>ecatu 



J. V. Parwall, four-et'y and bRaetnent brick fac- 
tory, ao* a ltEK. IM to Ilk Illinois St.; cost, gjo.ootl. 
_ V. D. Beynolds. 3 three^t y and cellar brick 

nStt w * ' 3731 10 " M ylM " aatm A "- ! 

E. S. Warren, twrvefy brick dwell., 18' x SB'. Id 
Al.er.leen St.; cost, •»,«»>. 

Jolin Anderson, two-sfy and basement brick 
dwell., 400 TRylor 81.; eost, t**W. 

C. Shade, one-efy brick store, JO" x 32', 4AS lArr*. 
be* St.; onet, *7(M. 

Sophia Wlatroro. three-et'y and cellar brick flau, 
tv x 30', 1«6 Schiller St.; cost, ax.osj) 

F. A. Williams, tw»et'y and basement brick dwell., 
K' X to'. 133 Lincoln Are.; coal, >o.<K«. 

0. Stiffel, two-at'y brick dwell., 21' x 3V. » Sam- 
uel St.; ccet, 12.000. 

Turner A Bond. S one at 'y brick cottages, 20' x 30" 
each, Butler St., near Twenty-ninth St.; cost, t4.«M. 

Jamea SchwRrtgsndate, two-at'y and tieeeinetit 
brick addition to dwell., 24' x 30', fcl Clybour* A**.: 
eost, 94.000. 

Miss K. s. Merriroan, tlir»e-st y and cellar brick 
Ish, r.v x tf, its South Hoyne As*.; cost, »'.i«m 

Agues Irons, 0 two-st'y brick dwells., 21' x 40' 
•acb. Lafllo and Monro* sts,; oost. *l&,uM. 

Win. Heunlg. three-st'y and basement brick s 
bouse, 24' x If, lie North I 



BfiLDtxa PxntMtT*. — Clara L. 



dwell.. Spring Grox* Ave.; coat, AT.UO0. 
- M. Klearaan A Son, four si' y 1 



twoet y I 



Fulton Are ; oost, »«.000. 
A. K. smiU., three^Cy brick dwell., No. »7 Rich- 



lllng 1 .' $'™~*t'j dwell*., cor. of Oak 

Hufsvfljft St*.; C*M>t. sIllr.OlH). 

1a>u1s Fay. two-at'y brick dwell., No. e03 Kim 
oetl. F.'.riOV. 

Mary Wehman, two-st'y frame dwell., 
SL. near Apple SL; oost, it. Wl, 

Wm. KterW. three si Y brick dwell. .McMillan St., 
between May and Spring Sta.; coat, tT.OuO. 
Thrs* permits for repairs; oost, f^.v**. 
Total permits to date, (40; total cost to date. 



Total permit* 

f ,i(t.,SW. 



St.; 



«-tur SL; architect, T. Miller. 
.Verms St., m s. between Sackett and IHigraw Sta., 
>**fy brick enolne houae, alaU roof; coat, BH.OOO; 
mem. The Fulton Municipal Gaa Uosnpany. 312 
'. LUrriaon; bulkier, K. 

in VandeTre^^ud JIuH 



Municipal Gaa Company, 
Full. >ii St.; architect, J. F. Harrison, builder, It. 
Deere*. 

AwAftsrier Art., e s. 
Sts , l wo st 'y fratne b 
Hoyer. architect, J. Platte, 
N. MiKlornuvck. 

Montietk St., -Vo. 32, three-st'y ... 
merit, tin roof; oost, »4.0U0; owner, Henry Sire be ng, 
30 Montelth St.; builder. H. Kempf. 

India St.. A'o. 13a, three-st'y Irame double tene- 
ment, tin roof; cost, 83,300; owner*, Clarkaon, War- 
ren A Co , Atlantic Are.; architect; W. Wright; 
bnlldcr, O. W. Philip*. 

Dean St., a a, We Washington Are.. 2 three-st'y 
frame tenements, tin nwifs; cost, each, 84,'ioit own- 
er, Thomas Monalian, on premises; builder, 1. D. 
ItcynoUla. 

Oakland Are., n e cor. Ash St., one-st'y fraroe 
storage-sheil. grarel roof , coat, sm.iahi, owner, (.'hurch 
A Co., 112 Milton SL 

Macon St., n s, about 230' w Bold Are.. S two-st'y 
brick dwells., stone front*, tin or grand roof*; oost, 

Lexington 
. St.. New 



BuiLnixr. PxRMrra. — The following permits hRre 
been granted since our last report;— 
A. Beabon. frame house, SUmson PL; cost, tl.oon. 
II. JJ r *^«". * frame ho uses. No. 1W Baker Ss.) 

Dew,J A Abell, brick dwell., No. *74 Third Are.; 
cost. s.i.w». 

K. B. Tabor, frame bouae. No. D*» Gratiot Are.; 

cost. $3,300. 

W. A. Edward*, brick dwell., Noll PBterboroSt.; 
eost, H,5no. 

Klrckner A Co., brick addltloB to hou»*. Howard 
St.; cost.*3,«». 

A. Beaton, double frame house. Third Are.; cost, 
•4J-IO0. 

M. A. Edwards, 2 brick hiHSM*. No. 31 end BJ P»- 
terboroSt.; c.t, ID. Mo. 

K- Mayhew A Son. frame house. Brainart 
cost. Kl.aoo 

J. D. Staudaxh, brick store, Michigan Are,; cost, 
♦4.000. 

A. F- French, brick dwell.. No. 841 Jefferaon Are., 
coat, 813,000. 

A. Chapoton, brick dwelL, No. SSI Woodward AT». t 
oost. AIVU00. 

A. Chapoton. double brlek dwell., East Larned 
SL; coat, 83,00(1. 

HargraYes Manufacturing Co., addition* to fac- 
tory, eighteenth St. ; cost. ».1,0«. 

A. C. Varney. brick hooie, East Montcalm SL; 
cost, R3,:«s>. 

A. C. Varney, brick warehouse, Columbia SL; 

cost, BH.OOT. 
John Boeb 

W.II00. 

John Boeberlti. brick school house, Cbene SL; 

oost, 43 0110. 

J. B. rTllaon, brick building, West Fort St.; coal. 



Boeberltx, brick house, Or at lot Are.; cost. 



each, 84300; owner, Henry A. rosier, Lexington 
Are., n w cor One Hundred and Third 



York; architect, J. E. Slyl 
Aaskspict Art.. AO. 7XH. 
tin roof; eost, 84JW0 



iwrest'y frame tenement, 
iter, Sarah Goodwin, on 
premises; architect, F. Webber; bulkier, B , Goodwin. 
Chicago. 

BnT.DrRO Permit*. — C. Warrington Rarle. three-xt'y 
and h aa aosent brick dwell., 2ft' x TO', 53o Washington 
Uoulerard; onal 81t,lKKl. 

O. M. Brady. 2 lwo4t'y brick dwells., 47' x f*v. 
Erie St. and Western Arc; coat, 810.0W 

Wm. Scbwerin, one-at y brick cottage, 20' x 50', 
877 Twenty Aral SL; cost, 81.300. 

Albert Crane, 8 onsvet'y cottages, 2*V x 30/ each, 
Dasblel St., near Tweoty-nlntk SL; oust, 82.000. 

Howard Jk Crowhurst. 2 one-st'y brick cotlages, 
JC x 42'. 603 and «i)7 Thlrty-eecond SL; coat, 8.1.000. 

M.J. Schwertck, threa-el'r aud hassnsent brlek 
•tor* aad flat*, 28' 1 <.:', 617 N. Clark St.; eost, (»,. 



A. Pelke, one-*t'y 
Tbirteenth SL; coat, 81,000. 



New York. 

Theatres. —The " Alcaxar," formerly the "Metro- 
politan t.'asino." Is to be again altered^ this time Into 
a theatre; Mr. Henry J. Uudley will be the architect. 

Mr. McKee Rankin i* to have a theatre, to seat 
nineteen hundred persons, built on the land recent* 
ly leased by hint on the oar. of Third Are. and Thir- 
ty-first St.; It will oust orer (130,000. 

Carriaur KEroeiTtiaiEs. — Two carriage- reposito- 
ries, each W 1 »', flrest'y, of Philadelphia fare- 
brlek with ohlostone flnish, are to be built from de- 
signs of Mr. Jo*. M. Dunn: one for Mr. Wm. H. 
tirsy, on Serenlh Are., between Fifty third and 
Fifty fourth Sis., to cost 832,000; and the other on 
Forty-eoTetilh St., between Eighth and Ninth Are*., 
for Mr Jno. K. Tburber. for occupancy by Messrs, 
BrewsUr A Co., to cost ei'i.OOO. 

Horsxs. — A handsome residence, 30' x ns'. with ex- 
tensions, to be built of Bedford stone, richly carved 
and In the French liothlc style, Is to be built on Flf- 
ty-eeYenth St.. between Filth and Suth Ares, for 
Mr. J. Roihschilit, at a coat of about 8230,0110, from 
designs of Messrs. Youngs A Campbell. 

Bpildiho Permit*. — Hesf Porty-ttrtt St., Xns. 311 
and 313. sls-si'y brick store, tlx roof; oost, MX.atK; 
ownor. Ellxa J. Hays, 1327 Second Ave.; architect. 
T. O. .Smith. 

Seventh Art., w s, 30" V n Fifty-third St., flre-st'r 
brick carriage- reprwiDiry, tin roof; cost, 8-12.ixsl; 
owner, Wm. H Gray, 254 Wect Fourth St.; archi- 
tect, Jos. M. Dunn; mason. John DemareeL 

A"iolll»-»ijf» St., n s, M0« e At*. A. flre-efy brie* 
tenement, tin roof; eost. $IR.oU0: owner. John H. 
Sturk. 171 East Elghty-seronth SL; architect. John 
C. Burne. 

Sirtnty-tlxt h St., • s, Infy w Second Are.. 2 fire st y 
brlek tenement*, tin roofs; com, cash, 816, SOU; own- 
er, John J. McDonald, I ill Park Are.; architect, 
Ji.ln. HrandL 

Ttntk Art., w a. a\> n On* Hundred and Fifty- 
eighth St., three-sly brick store and dwell., tin 
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«., w a, iso' ■ of On* Hundred and 
i St.. twoety and attic frame dwell., 
xwt. $5,000; owner and boildar, It. 8. 



n ve- 
rier. 



roof, cost, M.ono; ontc, Win. Dwpperraaou, Tenth 
Ave., belnw Una Hundred aod Fifty-eighth and 
Oil* Hundred and Hfly-uuith Su.; aroLiloct, Julio* 

»••• II 

Xfomry -Vo- 123. fira-st'y brick store, tin roof; coal. 
f'^J.iHO; owner, I'alT cetale; leeae*. Mary Anderson, 
Newark, N. J.; architect, Jae. S. Wightruan; builder, 
I>. C. Weeka * Sou. 

H - ii Tkirlrtnth SI., No. M, one-et'y brick boiler- 
house, grav*l roof; coat, #2,»nu. owner, Kn-ile 
Benevllle, 414 Kaat on* Hundred and Sixteenth St.; 
architect, Paul F. Scboene. 

One Hundred and Forty-ninth St., n a, 15V a of 
Ki't'Mna Are., ibree>*i'y frame dwell., tin roof; 
coat. aXflOD; owner, Chr. C aaa c as, Wcetcheatar Are., 
near brook Are.; architect, Wa. Mclntyre; builder, 
James McAllister, 

itatUjxm /I iv., n w cor. of Fifty-ninth St.. nlne-at'y 
brick flat, tin roof; eoat. $200,100; owner. Tuna. Klf- 
pnlrlck. On East Fifty-eighth St.; architects, Charles 
»'• Kocneyn A Co. 

W?«jdIn|^Ea« lrt^wff^'b^l^raTra^ck 
Sheehy and owner. 

Old Slip, fonr-afy brick bonding for Folic* De- 
partment, tin roof; coat, $100,000; owner. City of 
New York. 

Madua* Art. 
ScTcntT fmirlh 
shingle roof; coat, 
Guernsey. Tremoiit. 

Baxter St., w a, bV a of Walker .St., 2 thraa-at'y 
brick dwella, tin roof*; eoat, $1,000 and $h,oj0; 
owner, John Hoo|ier; lessee, Jaeob Cohen, oor. 
Walker and llaxlrr su. , architect, John Hrandl. 

Pfesf Tirrntf third St Xn 828, Iwoat'y brick work- 
shop, gravel roof; coat, 94,000; owner and carpenter, 
Qeorge Collin*, on premise*: mason, not selected. 

/'orty-arrai/a St., n a, 100 ' w of Eighth 
Jl'y brick factory, tin roof; coat, *3\0 
John R,Thurber. 14« Weal Twelfth St.; 
,lo». M. Dunn: builder., L N. Crow, 
A Sloan. 

Alterations..— Ea$t Fourteenth St., Jfa. 44, nut In 
elevator; owl, $e,fi00, ownara. Wheeler A Wllaon 
Manufacturing Co.; builders, Monk A Brauwer. 

Clinton J'taee, So 1.1. new front and Interna] al- 
teration*; coat, $2.c»9; owner. Mrs, Josephine Hy- 
•lop. laaaee, II. U. Wiggln; architect, George Cook; 
builders, cook ft flerrvmxn. 

Sirly ?ourth St.. • s, 244' w of Ave. B, move bond- 
ing to front of lot and repairs; cost, »i,60li; owner, 
John l>. Crtmmln*, to East SIxty-alghih .St. 

Fat Trenly-third St., Xo. la. Is to be altered Into 
a store, at a coat ol about $ti>,000, from designs of 
Measre. D. * J. .lard Inn. 

Alteratium*. — MVjf Third St^ Xo. I, ralae attic to 
full story, new storefront; cost, $3, !"*': owner, Ed. 
P. Dickie, 47 Waal One Hundred and Twenty sixth 
Si; architect, Cba*. E. Haddon. 

Philadelphia. 

lloraga. — At Thirty-fourth St. and Poweltou Are,, 
T. J Lewi* and George ltd rnhxra, Jr., are about to 
build 'J three st 'y dwells. , 19 rooms each, at a coat of 
$1 WOO each. 

The Tr*s'» Wokk.— The number of building permits 
c Iseued during 1&H2 was 3.1H9, an increaae over 1HH1 of 
dot permits. 

Builoimu Permit*. — Chtitmut Are., a a, e of Main 
8t., Uiree-at'y dwell., 22» a TS'; Touriaon Broa., con- 
tractor*. 

Vnumfc St.,ia> w of Third St., twoafy dwell., 
1R' x 40'; Aug. Searle, owner, 

Delaware Are., cor. Almond St., mill and Attar 
houae, 106/ a 291'; Havameyer A Co., owners, 

timy's Ferry flood, bet. Twenty-ninth and Thir 
ticth Hta.. one-et'y holier houae, 410' x Tft f ; Henry 
Bower, owner. 

Mckean W„ a a, W w of Klgblh St., twist y 
dwell., IS' a 4T; C. Petxolb. owner. 

Mildred St .• wcor. MoLean St., tlwwi'y dwells.. 
IT x 42'; J. C, D. Sntltb, contractor. 

Br. Louis. 

Briu>iwo PgKisTTI. — Twenty-three permits have 
been leaned slaoe our laat report, of which alx are 
for unimportant frame bouses, of the rest those 
worth V'i^OO and over are as followa: — 

Wyoming St.. bet. Mlaaonri and Illlaola Aval., 
two-sl y brick dwell; coat, $2,700; Adam Koanar, 
owner; T. Knlttel, builder. 

Main St., bet. Loughborough and Qulney SU., 
two si T brick dwell.; coal, $.',400, II. Haas owner, 
J. S. Parka, builder. 

Chestnut St., hat. Garrison and Cardinal Ave*. 8 
threest •• stone front dwells ; cost. $$,000; D. M. 
llouaer. owner; C. E. IlUley, architect, J. U. Don- 
lap, builder. 

Poplar St., bet. Twentieth and Twenty first Su., 
one at'y brick warehouse, coat, $4,000, Union I>epot 
Shipping and Storage Co., ownara; S. W. K. Bant, 
builder. 

St. Anga Ave., bet. Park Ave. aad Hickory St., 
two-et'y brick dwell.; eoat, $3,500; Horn, owner; 



IapiAi<Arfli.ta, 1»d.— The Clty-IIall Commission- 
ers have received bids for contrwu for the erection 
of the new city-hall and market bouse, the plana for 
which include a Urge ball capable of accommodating 
•even thousand persons. There were six bidders, 
namely; Peter Ronlher, $179,000: Shover ft Chueh- 
am, • 1*1,7*1. Yoongdans ft Sbumaker, $17»,4«i, .1. 
Bticbaiian. $111,000; J. L. Fatont, $16*,000; M. K. 
Fau iut. $1 19,400. The loweat bid will he reported to 
tba City Connell for lu aeUon, A bond of *.io,.e« 
is ofTcred that the building can be put up for the 
amount named In conformity with the plans and 
snecldcatlona. 

fieneral NotCW. 

G*AKT> BAFina, Mich. — Edwin F. TTMe haa emn- 
mencod building a houae on Fountain St.; cost, $1$,- 

"William Thum la building a threa-sfy brick Mock 



two stores, each ay a no', two stories, cor. Wealthy 
Ave. and Divlsiou St.; oost, $yoo. 

The Cornell Manufacturing Co. I* building a large 
factory for the manufacture of wind nulla, osi Berk- 
ley Ave. 

The Folding Chair and Table Co. la building a 
four-at'y factory, corner of Zonla St. and Wealthy 
Are. 

J. K. Ferris is building a wooden houae on Madt- 
ann Ave,; cost, $3,900; Ho bison ft Baroaby, archi- 
tects. 

Fred Maynard Is building a cottage on Bostwlck 
St. ; coat. $.».«•.•: Kobison ft liarnaby, architecu. 

J. W. Converse) baa commenced the erection of a 
three st'y brick block on Front .St.; eaat, $g,000. 

The city of Grand Hapide ia aolicitlng plana for a 
fourteen room school loilldirig, to cuet from $20,000 
to $31,000. 

George Ihxridson Is preparing to build a brick 
houae; coat, $9,900; n. s. Hopkins, architect. 

Mr. Nelaon W. Northrop Is having plaJis prepared 
for a wooden bouse on Culon St.; cost, $2,900; f>. S. 
Hopkins, architect. 

Dowaoiao, Mich — C. W. Defendnrf Is having plans 
pretiareil for a house to cost $4,000; 1). s. Hopkins, 
architect. Grand Itaplda. Mich. 

FLATBt'SH, N. Y. - Robert S. Walker, ITI Broa.Iway. 
Is having plans pri |«re.l for a dwelling to be built 
at FLalbush, near Prospect Park: cost. 54,500; U. S. 
Hopkins, architect, Grand llapids, Mich. 

Baiiylon, N Y — Ten cottagee are to he built on the 
Arj vie Hotal grounds at a cost of from HfiV to 
$«,<«> each, for Austin Corbtn and others, from de- 
signs of Messrs. Price ft Freeman of New York. 

SlAnatntiT, N. J. — A fran>e casino, to eoat about 

$20,000, Is to bo erected from designs of Messrs. 

Price A Freeman, of New York. 
Hartford, Cnasr. — A car-hous*. office and stahtoa 
for the Hartford ft WetherageUl Home Kallrnad Co., 
ia now building on Y«rnon St. It Is of brick, meas- 
uring 1 ir x 154', and will cost $.'ft.oft); Mr. H, B. 
Phllbrlck la the contractor; Mr. JohnC. Maad la the 
architect. 

PuviL*ux>ocK. Comm. — The town-hall la now building 
from the plana of Mr. John C. Mead, architect, of 
Hartford. The building is Renaissance In style, of 
brick, 46' x S'J'. cost, $19,000; Meaars. Cotter ft Lav* 
erty, of Poqnonnock, are the coolract'.'r*. 

Glkv Covb, N. Y. — A bouaa and stable to coat about 
glK.000 will be built on l>ong Island Sound between 
Glen ('ore and Sands Point, for Mr. Ixmis Hammers- 
ley from designs of Meevrs. Price ft Freeman. 

Larchmoxt, N. Y. — A $20,000 stone and tile reai- 
denea Is to be built for Mr. C. I). Shenard from de- 
signs of .Messrs. Price A Freeman, of New York. 

HouoKEX. N. J. — Some Important Improvement are 
being dealgocd by Mr. ll. Kdwards flcken, of New 

The nuke houae ia to be remodelled, and several 
stores will! aioirtmenU above are to be arected. 

Bki.laiiv Mil l ", N. II. — W. P. Hayes A Son are 
building a large dry goods house, 40* x 100*, ror their 
extensive business. 

MaxTnitsTam, N. H. — Thr- Amoskrag corporation 
are making arragemenu for building a boller-huoee 
on the went side of the river, So* x 279': a chimney 
290 feet high, the steam to be conducteil across the 
river. In two cast-iron pipes. It Is the Intention of 
the company to build an engine-house between mills 
Nos 4 and D 

Sl'XAFEB, N. H. — The town haa voted to exempt 
from taxes any new buildings and business, or busi- 
ness put into buildinga now unoccupied, to the 
amount of $5,000 or more for tan years. 

KlKosaasiKt}, Wkxt Pnii.Apt:LrHiA, Pa. — On 
Springfield and Cheater Avenuea there will be built 
a number of dwellings at a cost of $5,000 to $7,000 
each; Thoinaa Kobb, owner. 

Mama, Pa— Wm. H. Miller Is about to build a Ihree- 
st'y dwelling, to be of brick and stone, to ooat about 
$».0Ml. 

Xkkia. O —School houae; ooat, $4»,000. W. B. Brown, 
architect, Cincinnati, O. 

Loc a lam I), O. — School-house: ooat, $16,000; W. R. 
Brown, architect, Clnclnna'l. O. 

Davtom, O. -<KW Fellowa Hall; ooat, *,<"»; W. B. 
Brown, architect, Cincinnati. O. 

Eaotom, Pass. — The Slule Ktchange of I^hlgh and 
Northampton Counties yaatenlay reiluced the prices 
of ribbon slate IS oanu a square to wholesale dealers, 
but not to roofer*. This is to be the scale of prices 
for the next *ix month*. Prices for other slate re- 
main unchanged. 

Fall Kivkk. Mas». — It appear* that there Is some 
opposition to the re-buildlng of the Flint mill by a 
number of the atockholders. 

T ii . i m raoK v*l llk. Cum*.- The Methodists have de- 
cided not to build a new church at once, but to eo- 
llclt subscriptions, and whan a sufficient sum Is paid 
In the new building will be started. 

Si ml r, X. J.— A frame residence with open Kr.gllsh 
timber work Is to be built ror Mr. W. If. lie Forest 
from designs of Meaars. Ijunb A Hlch. of New York. 

SAticiKKTiaa, N. Y. - A handsome brick, stone and 
wood houae, to coat about $30,000, la to be built for 
Mr. Wm. R. SbefflVd from designs of Mr. A. U. 
Thorp, of New York. 

YiiMKKaa, N. Y. - Mr. P.O. Nelll la to have addltiona 
made to his house, to cost $10,000, from designs of 
Mr. .Ion. M. Dunn, of New York. 

Holloa: EM, N. J.— A .lewish synagogue is to be built 
at an early date: the site haa not yet been selected. 



command, a bouse In harmony with I 
hablu formed during bachelorhood. He Is now mar- 
ried, and haa two children wIm> must be provided for 
In the planning, as also the insi-1 of-all work. 

The material of the building, sixe, number, and dis- 
tribution of the room* are left to the competitors to 
determine, who are to be gukted solely by the cost, 
which muat approximate $3,000. 

Reautred- — Plana of seek door, a perspective 
sketch, and an elevation of one of the sldaa not show n 
In lb* sketch, alao all neceaaary dalalls toa larger 
scale, and at least on* sketch of aome feature of Inte- 
rior arrangement. 

Alao, askeleton .peciuealioo of thehriefeat yoatlble 
dimensions, enoagh merely to give a clue to the char- 
aeterand quality of the work. Also a bill of quanti- 
ties giving the actual number of yards of excavation, 
perch of stone-work, MM of brick, laths and shingles 
feet of lumber, wladow-eaahee, door*, nails, hardware 
Biting*, special fixture*, labor, etc., giving the pros" 
ent market price for the locality on each Item, and 
reckonlng ln the proper amounu for waste and al- 
lowancea of all kinds. Including the buHder-a profit 
and the architect's commission. Those who can se- 
cure actual eatimates from reliable builders are urged 
to do so. 



and bill of quantities are to bw 
s'hiu"'each mwartng' U'''x 15* 



The spectflcatlon 
submitted on pap* 
drawings upon two sheeu, « 
within the framing line. 

All drawings^ 

,4sserrcoa 
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PROPOSAleB. 



/lUVilT-IIIUISK. 

(J (At Cl*nrlott«,M.ch.l 

In eonsequsoee of the destruction of the plans for 
Eaton County Court House, by the burning of the 
architect s onlce In Hall Block. Toledo. O.. the date of 
the letting of lb* ooutracu Is postn.m«d to January 
lexj. * D. W. GIBBS A CO.. 

Architecu. 



(Y (At Walth.m. M ....) 

OFFICE OF C^ILLKI TOH OF CUSTOM*. I 

BonroM. M im, I 
Sealed pmpoeale will be received al this office until 
IS m.. ss ii,.- lath day of January, l rtx:i. lor erect- 
ing at the quarantine station at Waltham. Mas*., two 
large, two msdlum and two small-sis*! she .Is. Includ- 
ing fencing for lot*, in accordance with the drawing* 
and s|»eclflcallon. 
Copies of the specification and any additional Inf ir- 
- tie obtained on application at this office, 
n be seen. 

B. WOBTHINOTON. 
967 Collector of Customs . 

OT.WATBK HKATINO-APPAUATirs. 

[At Charleaeton. W. Va| 
Office or si i-ikm.im. Akciiitkct, i 

TaKASt'RV DEFAWTItaMT. 

WAanixori'M. I). C, Ivacemher 30, lsS2. 1 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
It ».. on the «3d day of January. 188-1. for fur- 
nUhlug and fixing la place complete, In the court- 
h.mae and post-office building at Charlesion, Vt . 
Va., a low temperature hot water healing «p|~»r»lu», 
In accordance with drawings ami speclllcatlon, coplea 
of which and any adtlilional information may be bad 
on application at this olto* or the office of Ihe Super- 
intendent. JAS. G. 
jet. Supervlsln* Architect. 



COMPETITION. 



A $3,000 HOUSE. 
Tii- *abjwt of the next oompetltlon 1* one 
of the wldwt poasible Interest — a 
and we trust that 
•Ign* will 



of de- 



The house I* intended for a clerk who has a salary 
of only $V'ofi, but whose social position 1* unexcep- 
tionable, and ha eniseoucutly hope* to be able to 



IKE, SPIKES, MA1IJ1, IKON. KTC. 

lAt HI. Loo is, »o.| 
UMlTm STATES P.MOIMEKR OrFKE. ) 
444 Market St., Sr. Lotus. Mo 

December in, lBS-2. ) 
Scaled proposals In duplicate will b* received at this 
offic* until 1» o'clock, M.. on January is. 1883. 
for furnishing and delivering at the V. S. Knglnccr 
Ihpot. loot of Arsenal St., In St. I^«lla. Mo., tfie lol- 
lowing siippllea for use In Improving the Misaiaslppi 
River below si. I^ouis, about 

.tiinon pounds best manllU bolt rop*: jo.con p.m ml » 
steal rope: 4«,oon pounds aanealiel Iron wire; 2».o»n 
pounds spike*. 4S.r>m 
sisal yarn; 2,nofl poun 
For blank forma fc 
formation, apply to »...., 
Jg7 O. H. ERNST, Major of 



poiiioU round Iron; 7.COI pound* 
ids oakum: 3>«) ,«.unds mill*, 
or proposal* and all neceaaary In- 



rjUMKRIt. ( A,Chi«Mro.Ill., 

U. S. E80IMEEB OfTICK, 2S IIO.X.IRK Bl'ILIMMH, I 

CntcAtio, Ilu, Iiecemher S. iwcj. ( 
Sealed proiicwals, In triplicate, will be received at 

this offic* until 1 o'clock;, r. t> I»> . 

January IO, 1883, for furnishing pin 
Umber for breaks 



*ter i 



and hemlock 
el Chicago. Ill, 
The't^Ttaimmount required will be ah ul two and 
one quarter million feet, B. M . to lie delivered be- 
tween the opening of spring navigation, or earlier, 
endSepiemherl. imsl 

I'artlrt who are not able to furnish the entire lot 
may submit prn|""iOon» turn purliou only, but for not 
leas' than two crlha. , „ , 

For spwInoMlotjg, blank* for proposal*, and all In- 
formation apply to ibuoffi^ „ 

9T» Major of En, 

IE-/ 
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llf II K tower of the great Norman Cathedral of Peterborough, ' 
J ]J in England, has recently shown sueh serious indications of ' 

decay its to make its demolition n<K-e&sary. The tower in uot 
very lofty, being but one hundred and fifty foot high aliove the 
pavement, bat is one of the oldest portions of the building, 
and is naturally more cxjioscd to deteriorating influences than 
the lower part. Most of our renders know something of the 
appearand? of the Cathedral, with its splendid triple-gabled wust 
front, and the round arches, with billet ornament, which charac- 
terize the interior. A&astiecirueii of the English ecclesiastical 
architecture of the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries, such 
as it became in the hands of the great monastic orders, Peter- 
borough is quite unrivalled ; aud although it is much to be re- 
gretted that anything of the original building should be lost, 
there is still enough left to exhibit the full grandeur of the 
style. 

OOMF. criticism* have been made upon the plans for the new 
building of the Pension Bureau, to In erected on Judiciary 
Square in Washington, and the Commissioner of Pensions 
himself is said not to approve of them. Independent of the 
rather silly assertion made by some of the newspapers that 
the building will be " nothing but a pile of brick and mortar," 
just a* if it needed to bo anything nioro to combine all the ex- 
cellences of the art of architecture, there is at least an appear- 
ance of reason in the opinion attributed to Mr. Dudley, that 
the arrangement of offices will be inconvenient. General 
Meigs's plan, which lie-* before us. contemplates, as our readers 
will remember, an iuimoii.se ball, one hundred and sixteen by 
three hundred and sixteen feet, surrounded by a peristyle of 
seventy-six iron columns, supporting several stories of galleries, 
which give access to the various offices arranged around, lie- 
sides these small columns, the hull is crossed by two rows of 
larger ones, which carry a lantern light above. The motive 
of this arrangement was, as we understand, a desire on General 
Meigs's part to secure a stiacious room which could be used 
for the various receptions and other assemblages which occur 
so often in Washington, and have been hitherto so wretchedly 
accommodated. Even the Capitol contains nothing but the 
small rotunda and a few scattered roomB to hold the con- 
course of jieoplu which fills it on slate occasions, and the ball of 
the new Pension Office will lie not only by far the best situated 
and most appropriate place in the city for such purposes, but 
will, by its vast dimensions and skilfully varied plan, forma 
most imposing and magnificent apartment. Whether it is worth 
while to sacrifice for this purpose any real convenience in the 
administration of the Pension Bureau is perhaps a doubtful 
question, but considering the value of the central hall for the 
purposes to which it will be appropriated, we eonnot sire that 
any material advuutugu in the planning of thu other rooms is 
neglected. 

TTf WO deaths of persons of note in the architectural world arc 
J < l u announced, one being that of Miss llhoda Garrett, whose 
name is well known in this country. Miss Garrett was a 
woman of siugulor force and courage, as well as talent. Find- 
ing herself, on her arrival at the age of discretion, dependent 
upon her father, a poor country clergyman with a large family, 
she determined to do something to lighten his burden, and 
took the unusual step of entering an architect's olliec as a stu- 



dent, aud afterwards as assistant. Having acquired the knowl- 
edge she needed, she went into busiuess on her own account as a 
house decorator, taking into partnership her cousin, Miss Agnes 
Garrett. Notwithstanding the delicate health of one of the part- 
ners, the member* of the new firm soon gained the respect and 
admirotion of a large circle of clients and frieuds, among whom 
must be counted also the readers of the excellent little book 
on decoration prepared by the two cousins, aud widely circu- 
lated on both sides of the Atlantic The othur death which re- 
quires notice is that of M. G. Ikmrgerel, who died recently at 
Nantes, France, at an advanced age. Although as departmental 
architect of Loire-Inferieuro his professional employment was 
mainly confined to a poor and remote province, he had made 
for himself a European reputation by his beautiful sketches of 
ancient architecture, and his restorations of many of the more 
famous monuments. His book, the Fragment* of Architecture 
Antique, is well known in this country, and is perhaps the best 
work of the kind. This gained for him the high honor of an 
election as Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, 
and later, the gold medal of the Societu Ccntralo was awarded 
to him in recognition of the superior beauty of his executed 



QfOME remarks are made in a late number of the Builder m 
L3 relation to the buruingof the Alhambra Theatre, which should 
' do much to comfort the American firemen who have felt ag- 
grieved at the criticism of their methods iudulged in by Cup- 
tain Shaw. Speaking of the efforts of the lire-brigade, not to 
save the theatre, but to protect adjoining buildings, the account 
says that " this is evidently regarded as the best line of tactics 
to employ ; and no wonder, considering the utter futility of the 
means at baud for doing anything to keep down the main con- 
flagration," " To see the masses of flame within the theatre, 
ami the jets of spray playing on them (for the column of 
water from the ,hose is broken into mere spray in its pas- 
sage through the air) suggested a contrast utmost ludicrous. 
One might as well think of putting out Pandemonium with a 
garden squirt." " Surely," the Builder continues, " it is time 
that some effort were [made to place at our command a more 
effective weapon against lire thuii the fire-engine of the day 
furnishes." lu the case of a large fire an immense amount of 
noise is made, the air filled with smoke, and the gutters with 
water, "but all the result is the pumping of a few showers of 
broken spray into the burning building, the effect of which upon 
the fire is absolutely nil." It is rather surprising to find an ob- 
servant English journal repeating the very criticisms which an* 
made by American experts upon the Loudon system of fire ex- 
tinction which Captain Shaw thinks so perfect, and the rem- 
edy which the Builder proposes, that of durising " means for 
throwing water in heavier and more solid stream*," has long 
been successfully applied in this country. 

/"JONSID ERA BLEcommeut among buildersand architects has 
\J been called out by the recent fires in ancient mansions in Eng- 
land, aud one of the former — Mr. Thomas Potter. — hus pub- 
lished in the Builder a very interesting paper in regard to them. 
In Mr. Potter's opinion many of the conflagrations in old houses 
are due to the presence of wood-bricks aud bond-timbers in thu 
masonry adjacent to flues. The latter, as is well known, were 
once much used, not only in England but in this country, while 
thu former are often found to have been inserted in the front of 
chimney-breasts, perhaps disused at the time, for securing mir- 
rors or wood finishings, and being afterwards forgotten, or plas- 
tered over, form a source of serious danger, lu the case of timber 
near flues, the risk increases with the lopse of time, as the wood 
not only becomes more combustiblo by continued drying, but 
the mortar in the joints of thu brickwork is slowly dissolved by 
the acid vapors in the smoke, and brushed away in the process 
of sweeping, leaving at last open passages for spurks to pass 
through. Another common cause of thu burning of houses 
more than a hundred and fifty years old is found in the kindling 
of the wooden beams which were anciently used to support the 
front of chimney-breasts. As originally built, these beams were 
set about live feet from the floor, and were thus comparatively 
safe from over-heating, but many of the fireplace* in which they 
occur have been refitted for modern grates by building up the 
ancient opening with brickwork around the grates, leaving the 
wooden lintel undisturbed, to gather soot which may at any time 
take lire from a spark and kindle the timber. 
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'IT MEDICAL commission, which was appointed not long ago 
f\ in Germany to study certain question* relating to the con- 
struction of school buildings, has ramie an interesting report, 
which must certainly ho regarded as marking a step in advance 
in that branch of science. In the matter of ventilation we find 
that the members of the commission agree with all the other 
experts who have investigated the subject, in increasing the 
quantity of fresh air which u to bo regarded as essential to 
health. It is but a vury short timo since a thousand feet of 
air per hour for each pupil was regarded as an extremely 
liberal theoretical allowance for healthy children, atid in prac- 
tice, in (his coutitry, at least, a room in which a hundred and 
fifty or two hundred feet per hour is actually supplied to each 
person is regarded as admirably ventilated. Now, however, 
those who have loug submitted to be accused of foolish extrava- 
gance in insisting that this is an inadequate allowance may 
cite the authority of the German doctors, who set two thou- 
sand one hundred and twenty cubic feet per hour for each pu- 
pil as the minimum quantity 'of fresh air to lie supplied. In 
the best arranged ventilating shafts, of metal, tilled w ilh gas- 
flames, stoves or other artificial means for promoting the 
draught, the upward current will occasionally reach a velocity 
of a thousand feot per minute in cold weather, although the 
average is rarely more than five hundred feet, and generally 
much less; so that a room containing sixty pupils should have 
an outlet shaft of four square feot or more in sectional area 
to bo even capable of such ventilation as is pronounced cs- 
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HE subject represented on the frieze is the combat of the 
Titans and the Gods. The giants arc shown under a variety 
of monstrous forms, some as sea-horses, some as human- 
headed serpents, and some as winged men, many of them with 
countenances distorted with rage and pain, and contracting with 



the calm serenity which the Greeks alwavs impressed" upon 
then- representations of the immortal deities." Among the more 



remarkable figures is one of a young Titan falling in agony at 
Athena, and encircled by the coils of a serpent. 



I 



N regard to lighting, the new commission totally denies and 



rejects the famous theory of unilateral illumination, fol- 
lowing in this respect the French authorities, who began to 
call it in question a year or so ago. In the language of the 
report, it \z practically impossible, even with lofty and narrow 
rooms, to obtain sufficient light by this method. In cases 
where openings can only be made in one wall, the reiiort re- 
quires that the width of the piers between the wiudows shall 
not exceed three-fourths of that of the windows themselves, 
anil that the width of the room shall not bo tnorethati five feet 
greater than the height of the windows, which would restrict 
it in such cases to about eighteen feet as a maximum. Lighting 
from two sides being then required under all ordinary circum- 
stances, it is advised that the windows should be in the op|>o- 
sitn walls, on the right and left of the pupils as seated. Light 
from the rear is admissible, but is not recommended, and win- 
dows facing the pupils are prohibited. Walls of neighboring \ 
buildings painted white and reflecting the sunshine into the 
school room are very injurious, and tho owners should be per- 
suaded or obliged to paint them of a dark color. The inside face 
of the walls of the school-room itself is to be painted pale blue or 
bluish white, and the ceiling pure white. Artificial light j 
should he used without hesitation on dark and short days ; it : 
is more dangerous to work by insufficient daylight than by gas- | 
light. Argaud burners are preferable as giving a steadier light, ' 
and ground-glass globes are objectionable ou account of tho 
Urge proportion of light which they absorb. 

OTOME details are given in the Builder of the discoveries made 
kj by Horr Mutuant! at Pergamon, which prove to have been 
' extremely interesting and valuable. So many portions of the 
ruined temple of Zeus have been recovered that the whole can be 
restored with certainty, and, by a happy inspiration, the special 
museum built at Berlin for the display of the remains has been 
so constructed as to reproduce the original temple, the marble 
fragments being inserted in their proper places. The arrange- 
ment of the interior, as positively determined by the explorers, 
differs from that of any other known temple.* Apparently, 
Pergamon possessed a school of sculptors of which she was 
deservedly proud, and to afford the best possible facilities for ob- 
serving the works with which the building was adorned, the 
interior of the cella, which seems to have been quite accessi- 
ble to the public, was furnished with a sort of gallery, reached 
by a staircase behind the altar, by means of which the upper 
portions could be reached and closely examined. The decora- 
tion of the interior wall-surface of tho cella consisted in a row 
of Ionic columns, or colonnettes, alternating with sculptured pan- 
els, anil supporting a cornice, with an extremely rich sculptured 
frieze three hundred feet long, the fragments of which form tho 
most important acquisition made by the expedition, and seem 
to be only second in value and interest to the unapproachable 



"* ^ foot of 

j which is said to be absolutely identical in pose, gesture, and 
even in minute details, with one of the younger figures in the 
group of the Laocoou. The only difference is in the move- 
ment of the right arm, which was missing in tho Laocoou group 
when discovered, and was restored by Montorsoli as we now 
see it, stretched upward, with the hand open and the lingers 
stretched out : in the Pergamon bas-relief, this arm is bent and 
drawn up close to the body, the hand almost touching thu head. 
We know that the masterpieces of Grecian art were copied 
and re-copied by the sculptors of later days, and it is by no 
means improbable that the artist of the Laoeoon, which is a 
work of comparatively recent date, may have at least derived 
a. part of his inspiration from the ancient temple sculpture. 
The general style of the work is said to resemble that of the 
so-called Victory of Samothrace, now iu the Louvre, and the 
well-known figure leading a bull, from the temple of the Wing- 
less Victory at Athens. A single fragment, that of the head 
of a youug girl, found near the temple, is said to recall the 
type of the Venus of Milo, which, as our readers will remem- 
ber, so good an authority as Mr. Slillman conjectures to be no 
other than the veritable statue of the Victory her«elf. made 
wingless in order that she might never be able to desert the 

\ ttiniiiMna 



•JT NEW building now in process of construction in New York 
jX. has a cellar which will alone cost, below the first-floor beam*, 
about four hundred and thirty thousand dollars. Before 
commencing the building, the rock upon the lot was iu some 
place* twenty-five feet higher than the grade of the neighboring 
streets, and all this mass had to lie cleared away before the ex- 
cavation proper could begin. The average depth of the cellar 
below the curbstone grade is eleven feet, so that in many places 
thirty -six feel of rock was removed. The building itself covers 
eighty-one thousand square feet of land, and the excavation 
was carried out under tho sidewalks all around to the curb, a 
distance of about fifteen feet. The cost of the excavation 
alone is estimated at one hundred and thirteen thousand dol- 
lars, and the foundation walls, concrete, drainage-works, and so 
on will be about three times as much more. 



OBSERVATIONS made in South Australia seem to indicate 
that the influence of forests in increasing the total amount of 
rainfall on a large given area may not lie so decided as has 
sometimes been supposed, but there is no doubt that the charac- 
ter of the deposiliou of water in wooded regions is much more 
gentle, and therefore fertilizing, than in denuded countries, where 
longdroughts alternate with short but violent rains. In a limited 
territory the good effect of tree-planting is much more obvious, 
as the wooded area attracts to itself in frequent showers the 
moisture which would otherwise fall only in excessive rains, 
or might pass altogether beyond, to be deposited upon somo 
mountain ridge affordiug the conditions necessary for condensa- 
tion. In Egypt, for instance, which has from time immemorial 
been ranked as a rainless region, showers are now frequent, 
and the measured average rainfall on the Delta has increased 
from six to forty inches. This great change, which has brought 
the Egyptian climate from that of a desert to a degree of moist- 
ure equal to the average of England, can be accounted for 
only as the result of the planting of some twenty million trees 
by the three last viceroys of the country. Iu the "United States, 
a considerable amount of prairie land iu Southern Indiana and 
Illinois has, thanks to the improved watchfulness and care of 
its civilized owners, been successfully converted into forest, and 
the natural adaptation of the soil for this purpose is shown by 
the fact that in a single square mile of wood seventy -five species 
of trees, or almost as many as are fouud throughout the whole 
continent of Europe, were observed to be growing. These 
seventy-flvo species included nearly all the varieties of valuubhi 
timber trees known, and specimens of fifty-one of them wers 
found which were estimated to bo at leas't one hundred feer 
in height. 
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ASSOS.'-III. 

uonot gitr much space lo 
iscriplions of the otuer 
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points of 

rejiort. Titer* are 
many such |K»itit9, but the 
■llllir part of this, the first 
re|>ort, is given up to the tem- 
ple, as must of tlic first year's 
work has bwn ; I e a v i n g 
the other buildings anil re- 
mains of Asso* to bu de- 
scribed in later report*. Tlie 
exploration has not been rich 
in llii) discovery of porUble 
r objects which can be carried 

> (S :,^ houie to adorn museums, but 
it lima been none tbe less valu- 
able for the uses of archaeological study. Among tbe buildings of 
which are promised a fuller account is a stoa, an o|ien portico nearly 
four hundred feet lung, notched in under tbe brow of the acropolis, 
below the temple, and ojiening on a terrace which looked south- 
ward over the harbor ami aero** the open strait to the island of 
Lesbos. About it are numbers of reservoirs and cisterns, to which 
tbe rather arid climate of Assos gave special value, and varied 
groups of mined buildings, both ancient and medieval. West of 
tlie stoa are the broad ruin*, not yet fully examined, of what the ex- 
plorers have tentatively called a gymnasium. Within it are to be 
seen the traces of a large building assumed to be a basilica, with an 
apse turned eastward, and showing interesting fragments of a pave- 
ment in colored mosaic with a rich bonier. Under l^ie stoa, so 
placed that tho lounger on the terraco could look down the ranges 
of sloping seals into the orchestra, is the theatre described by Hunt 
ami Prokesch von Osten, its stage and orchestra apparently still 
visible, and the lower semicircles of seats, with the | milium about 
the orchestra, displayed by a trial excavation. Scattered over the 
slo|>es are ruins of a varictv of structures, porticos, possible temples, 
a domed Byzantine church, now used as a mosque (ingeniously de- 
scribed by an early French examiner as "a monument belonging to 
the great ages of Greece"), an agora, tho remains of another By- 
zantine church, and at the bottom the little artificial harbor where 
the huge blocks of the ancient mole cun still be seen under water, 
enclosing the inferior wall which the Turks have built within it. It 
would seem from the map which accompanies the report that tho 
southern slope hail been occupied by the public buildings of Assos, 
while the town of residences lay on the north of the acropolis, where 
the Turkish village of Behram makes it impossible to see what is be- 
neath the surface. 

Bound the whole run the ancient walls, still in wonderful preserva- 
tion, Mr. Clarke says, in spile of Turkish depredations since Texier's 
time, and easy to follow throughout almost the whole of their 
two miles of circuit. It is one of the purposes of the expedition to 
make a thorough examination of these walls, which are suid to 
rival the famous walls of Syracuse as examples of ancient fortifica- 
tion. They are, according to Texier's rc|iort and Mr. Clarke's, 
built in squared coursed blocks of the reddish trachyte of the coun- 
try, laid close, without mortar or cramps, into two walls which en- 
close an open gallery between them, as at Tyryns and elsewhere, 
making in all a structure some ten feet thick. They have occasional 
loop-holes, and large towers at the gates. The openings are filled 
wilh jambs carrying double lintels, over which are relieving arches 
both round and pointed, yet not laid in voussoirs, but simply cut out 
from the horizontal courses, in thu primilivu Greek fashion. In 
some places, as Mr. Clarke notes, an older Pclasgian or Cyclopean 
w-iil is li lilt over with the later coursed work. 

But the most Interesting architecture, next to tlie temple, de- 
scribed in this report, is that of the Street of Tombs, or rather ne- 
crojadi*. since it consists of more than a single street. It lies outside 
tlie walls, according to the Greek and Roman habit, on the western 
slope of the hill, and before the chief entrance of the city. Here is 
the only level part of the main road which leads up to the acropolis. 
Beside and above it, laid out in terraces which rise till they reach 
the bordering wall on tbe height, is the cemetery. Here were found 
a great number of tombs and sarcophagi. Most of them had been 
attacked and rilled with an energetic zeal which had broken the 
heavy stone covers of the sarcophagi, or dashed in their sides, 
where lliey were hollow, or spent itself in bruises where thev were 
solid; but a few still contained vases ami other small object* of 
funeral service, and even human bones. Mr. Bacon's sketch of a 
restored section of these terraces is an enticing picture. Arranged 
along the edges of the terraces are tombs in great variety of form, 
smaller sarcophagi of a single block, larger ones built up, ami some 
riehlv carved, v. lulled receiving-tomb* wilh niches and benches, one 
of which is shown in detail in the report. The targe carved sar- 



cophagus of which the report gives a view in its prese 
(p. 1 27) and .1 restoration ( Plate 3 1 ) is one of (he most gr 
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>i^ued tombs that have yet been discovered. Since the publication 
ot the report the ground about it has been dug away, and it now 
appears that the sarcophagus with its surrounding stone bench was 
raised cn a broad platform above tbe terrace, with n high cippus or 
pedestal in the form of an altar projecting from the face nf it. Tim 
whole group, according lo the drawings of it sent home, made an 
architectural composition of extreme dignity and elegance. The 
cemetery was laid out with an eye to its picturesque fitness for a 
public promenade, and two exed'ras, one semicircular in plan, and 
the other making three sides of a rectangle, were found at the heads 
of two llights of steps leading up to one of the terraces. 

Another interesting monument — and of estiecial importance, be- 
cause no other like it is known to exist— is the ruined bridge over 
the Satnioeis a mile or so north of the principal gate. The aversion 
of the classical Greeks to tho arch — or their preference for the 
lintel — seems to have extended even to their bridges, which being 
mostly built of wood have naturallv perished. But here are the re- 
mains of a stone bridge which Mr. Clarke unhesitatingly, and no doubt 
righlly, assigns to the classical period. The Satnioeis. like most riv- 
ers in dry countries, is a very much broader stream in winter than 
in summer, and across the winter bed of the river, which appear* to 
have been carefully paved, the bridge was carried on seventeen 
stone piers, while the summer bed, where it makes a span of 
about forty-five feet, is flanked on one side by a heavier pier and on 
the other by a solid abutment. The piers are rhombic in plan, 
about twelve feet long and a yard wide, their longer diagonal being 
of course with the current. They arc admirably constructed in 
courses joggled on each other horizontally, so that neiiher current 
nor ice-How could slide one course ujmn another. The bridge, following 
the road, was suinewhat skewed, and the piers, with their longer axes 
parallel to the current, were set en tehtlon, thu roadway thereforo 
crossing them obliquely. The piers were about their own length 
apart from centre to centre; the roadway, ten feet broad, was a pint- 
form of four stone beams two feet and a half wide and fourteen in- 
ches deep, with an average bearing of nearly twelve feet. Holes are 
visible for the swallow-tailed wooden dowels which held them to- 
gether in the customary manner of Greek stone-cutting, nnd show 
that each beam was dowelled to those beside it, tbe outside ones to 
those they abutted agaiust end to end, and all to the piers on which they 
rested. One can only guess that the wide span over the permanent 
stream was crossed by a limber bridge. Somewhat lower down tho 
river are the arches of a Roman bridge, from which tho stream has 
wandered away till it is out of sight. 

We must sticak briefly of the merits of the report as a document. 
The Archa'oiogical Institute is fortunate in having the aid of Mr. 
Clarke's euergv and trained intelligence, anil of Mr. Bacon's artistic 
capability. We have never seen better work in its kind ihan thu 
drawings which illustrate the report. They have a cunt hiring air 
of truthfulness, as well as a very attractive simplicity of treatment and 
artistic handling. Mr. Clarke's account of the work is vigorous 
and graphic. The whole story of tlie explorations has the mark of 
intelligent management, conscientious work, and acute anil precise 
observation. The result has been obtained at a very small cost, 
less than nine thousand dollars thus far for tbe whole expedition, 
which, coin pared with the outlay, for instance, of eighty thousand 
dollars by tint British Museum for the excavation* at Kphesus, seems 
singularly little. We are told that the second summer's work has 
exhausted the purse of the Institute ; while there is still some work 
of importance to be done, especially ibo thorough examination of 
the walls and fortifications of Assos, for which this is probably thu 
only opportunity; for the Turks, needlessly exasperated perhaps, 
but not unnaturally, at the way in which Iheir territory elsewhere is 
being des|Miiled of relies which l hey themselves have not learned to 
value, declare that they will grant no more permits for excavation 
to any one. Mr. Clarke estimate* that the rest of the work can be 
done for another twenty-live hundred dollar*. It is to lie earnestly 
hoped that the friends of research will help the Institute, which has 
given all the money it could to the work, to raise what is necessary to 
fill v complete it.* 

The getting-up of this report is excellent. The drawings are 
more than fairly-well reproduced, though the plates of sculptures 
might do more justice tu the originals if the reproductions had been 
somewhat smaller in scale. The simple, convenient and rather ele- 
gant form in which this paper is printed lends one lo hope that 
when the " monumental volume" is issued, which Mr. Clarke prom- 
ises as thu final outcome of the expedition, the same taste and judg- 
ment will strike the right mean between the useful and ihe magnifi- 
cent. The monumental volumes which gratify the miuiur /iro/ire of 
their producers and catch the applause of dilitlaoti, bestowing in- 
discriminate splendor of execution alike on bare plan« or delicate 
ornament, are apt to be the despair of the serious student ami Ihe 
professional man. — being too big to handle and loo costly to buy. 

We heartily commend the report to those of our readers who find 
it wilhin reach. To persons who do not otherwise follow the prog- 
res* of arelueoh,gtcal research, it may give a good understanding of 
how such work is done, and of its character, — perhaps a new inter- 
est in the subject, if not ignite the enthusiasm of a discoverer. 

It is natural, indeed, that the explorer's parental instinct should 
invest his foundling* with special charms, and |serh»ps ordinary 
readers will hardly keep pace wilh Mr. Clarke's exegesis of the 
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sculpture figured in Plato 1 7. a Hon attacking a boar. " Tlie legs 
Mil tail of the boar," says Mr. Clarke, " arc characterized with 
i:rf. it truth. Though seized by the lion, the animal has not lifted 
his head from rooting, the attack in the rear not seeming to cause 
hiu> much disturbance. The hind legs arc set to withstand tlie bur- 
rowing push of the snout; the tail hangs limply on the broak flank 
a* if in indication of hoggish enjoyment." "The sculptor," he 
adds, " has displayed a certain sense of humor which makes up for 
the ungraceful carving,"— and tome sense of humor is a prophylac- 
tic which is not without its value, either in art or criticism. 

The reader will bear with the writer's repugnance to the usual 
English terminology of bis profession, anil almost hydrophobic shun- 
ning of terms of Latin origin,— with the use of jUeroma fur peristyle, 
of rrr/iiilnma for stereoliale, tpirt < t U for architrave. — and can forgive 
the shock of reading Irunnelt for guttc But if ho is sensitive in 
the subject of good manners In- will be more seriously disturbed at 
Mr. Clarke's treatment of Texier. We have no doubt Mr. Clarke 
is right in charging that Texier's examination was superficial, his con- 
clusions hasty, ami his rcjtort full of errors ; that like must restorers, 
and perhaps 'with less caution than most, he filled up the gaps in his 
information with guesses. It is perhaps not going beyond bounds to 
say. as this report quotes, that he had ** It gfnit tic I'mrxactittule." 
The greatest paradox in Texier's restoration, the sculptured archi- 
trave. Mr. Clark has confirmed, against his own expectation. Hut he 
accuses him in so many word*, of "unparalleled effrontery " for put- 
ting in, "scaled to the millimetre," a bed-mould under the corona. 
This bed-mould, we believe, is nowhere found in Greek Doric, and 
for this reason it is not necessary to assume nor easy to believe that 
Texier put it into his restoration without having seen something which 
persuaded him that it did exist. Again says Mr. Clarke, Texier's as- 
sertion " that the thickness of the reliefs was uniformly equal to one- 
half the lower diameter of the peripteral shafts must be regarded as 
deliberately falsi.-." He could hardly have offered a grosser affront. 
Yet if the reader will take the trouble to measure. Mr. Clarke's re- 
stored MCliM of the entablature he will see that the upper tied of the 
sculptured block — not the soffit, which is rebated to receive the mid- 
dle lintel — has nearly (Texier docs not say "uniformly," and 
the lower diameters are by Mr. Clarke'saccount'irregiilar) the width 
of the lower diameter, siiltiriently so to justify the general remark 
which provokes Mr. Clarke, and the argument drawn from it, that 
the blocks really were part of the architrave. It is our impres- 
sion that M. Texier has already gone where this attack in the rear 
will not cause him much disturbance ; but it is a pity that any one 
whose intelligence and acquirement has a real claim on our respect 
should pursue him with the language of contemporary polities. It is 
a pity to import into the first prominent publication of the Institute, 
which is inmost respects a model report, the personal rancor that 
gives unsavory notoriety to German savant*. 



AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE IX ITS CONSTRUCTIVE 
AND SANITARY ASPECTS. 1 

'ITT the ordinary 
f\ meeting of the 
' Royal Insti- 
tute of "British Ar- 
chitects, held on 
Monday evening, 
December 18, Mr. 
Ewan Christian, 
Vice-President, in 
the chair, Mr. A. 
J. Gale, the hold- 
er of the Godwin 
Bursary for 1882, 
(the first year of 
its award) de- 
scribed what he 
had seen during 
his tour in the 
United States. He 
observed that at 
the invitation of 
the Council he ven- 
tured to bring be- 
fore the Institute 
some account of 
his tour as holder 
of the Godwin Bursary for 1882, the first year of its existence, 
although he was obliged to admit his inability to do justice to the 
subject on account of its extent ami varied nature. 1 he lour cov- 
ered a great deal of ground, ami that he had been enabled to see so 
much a- he had seen was due to the great kindness of many Ameri- 
ciin architects. The tour occupied exactly three months "f which 
ten weeks were spent in America — five weeks in New York, and 
the remainder of the time at Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
C! iea-jii, Detroit and other c ities. In New York at the time of his 
visil ihere were many vast building schemes in ha«d. Prominent 
among the mailers to which he turned hi< attention was the work 
being done by the New Y.irk t'i'y Hoard of Health with the view of 




improving the tenement-houses with regard to drainage and other 
sanitary arrangements. He had. however, dealt somewhat fullv 
with these matters in the report which he had previously presented 
to the Council. Vast buildings let off as oQiccs formed one uf the 
sights of New York. Such blocks were continually being erected, 
and the most recent one generally managed to outshine it* predeces- 
sors in some particular or other. Foremost amongst the works of 
this kind at the time of his visit was that known as the Mills Build- 
ing (from the name of its owner, Mr. D. O. Mills), having frontage* 
to Wall Street, Broad Street, and Exchange Place. This building, 
of which Mr. George B. Post is architect, was nine stories high 
alxivc the ground level, with a cellar or basement story below. The 
basement, ground, first and second floors contained strong-rooms for 
the deposit of books, securities and other valuables. All tlie floors 
were intended for suites of offices, divisible by means of partitions 
into holdings of any required size. The lighting throughout he con- 
sidered good and sufficient, though, judging from tlie plans, some of 
the room* only had " borrowed light. * The large entrance-hall was 
two stories in height, and it contained elevators or lifts constantly 
conveying passengers up and down, although the building was only 
partially completed and opened at the time of his visit. The eti- 
trancc-ball, which contained a well-hole for lighting the basement, 
hail a gla«s roof. Tbc offices derived their Tight partly from the 
street frontages and partly from the lighting space or area over the 
roof of the entrance-hall. The height of the cellar or basement 
story was 9 feet, that of the ground floor 13 feel X inches, that of the 
first floor 17 feet 8 inches; the height of the stories gradually dimin- 
ishing from the second to the ninth story, which was 1U feet in 
height. The walls were of brick, with red-brick facings and stone 
and terra-cot ta dressings. The general design consisted of a simple 
combination of vertical and horizontal lines, very effective and suit- 
able for tlie ]iur|>ose. the treatment of the detail generally being 
classic. The roof was flat, constructed of rolled-iron joists tilled in 
wish terracotta bricks in the form of voussoirs, and covered with 
cement. Roof* of this construction had been used upon almost nil 
recent buildings of large sire. The main stairs were entirely of cast- 
iron, with the exception of the treads, which were of slate; iron-work 
taking the place of wood in the construction of newels, strings, 
risers, balusters, etc. The internal partitions between the offices 
were built of hollow terra-cot ta bricks, corrugated externally to receive 
the plastering. To preserve the handsome hard-wood dados from 
decay through damp from the washing of the tlisirs, marble plinths 
were provided. He understood that the drawings for this building 
were prepared, and the building completed ready for occupation, 
within twelve months from I be time that the architects received their 
instructions, — an illustration of the great rapidity of performance 
which was characteristic of American building o|N*ratiotis. *l he 
healing of the building was effected by steam, on the direct radia- 
tion system, and the coils of steam-pipes standing in the rooms 
formed by no means inelegant features. The system. of steam-heat- 
ing by direct radiation seemed to find more favor amongst American 
nrchilects than steam-heating by indirect radiation, or heating by 
but water or hot air. With regard to the apartment-houses of New 
York, Mr. Gale said he had entered somewhat fully into details in 
the report which he had presented to the Council. Many uf these 
blocks of buildings in Hats were eight or nine stories high, and thuse 
for the middle classes were constructed in the most elaborate nian- 
ner and provided with all the conveniences that modern construction 
could command. The construction of the tenement-houses or Hats 
for the lower classes was under tlie supervision of the New York 
City Board of Health, who were em[»>wercd, under an act parsed in 
1867, and amended in 1X73 and 1X80, to regulate the construction 
and sanitary arrangements of these dwellings, and the results which 
had been obtained under this administration were von satisfactory. 
Plans of all proposed tenement-houses had to lie submitted for the 
approval of tlie Buard, and careful attention to the observance of I he 
Board's requirements with regard to construction and materials was 
enforced by a staff of inspectors. The'higher class of houses in flats, 
known as apart mcnt-houses, were subject to corresponding restric- 
tions. These building.' were provided with handsome entrance-halls, 
and elevators continually running up and down. The best arrange- 
ment of plan for these buildings was obtained by grouping round a 
compact central hall, not loo large— in fact hardly more than a 
large lobby — four or five dwellings or suites of apartments. The 
servants' rooms were kept quite apart. An entrance-court, formed 
in the basement and easily entered by tradesmen's cartF. gave acrcss 
to the servants' elevators. This court, which was well lighted anil 
ventilated, was for the most part covered with a substantial roof, the 
top of which formed the court-yard or carriage-entrance for the resi- 
dents. The Boon were mostly of fire-proof construction, consisting 
of iron joists I tied in lietwcen with hollow arching-hlocks, the iron- 
work being protected above and below, and joists being laid on the 
top surface of these fire-proof divisions. Most of these buildings 
were constructed externally of brick, with stone dressings The 
rmds were ttal and of fire-proof construction, and the beating was 
effected by steam on the direct-radiation system. Fireplaces were, 
however, provided as well. The wood-finishing* were generally 
good. Some of these bhscks of apartment-houses were built by asso- 
ciations of intending occupiers, who were thus able to provide them- 
selves with exactly what thev wanted, and at the same time were 
their neighbor*. 1 he plumbing and house-drainage 
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arrangement* of New York wore also under the control of tint Cily 
Board of lli-^lt h. l.'nii t their Piuiuhiug Law, dating (rom 1KH1, 
all plumbers bad to register tlteir names and addresses, and liail to 
iubmil sketches and details of all work* proposed to be executed by 
tbrni. The chief point in wliicli tlic regulations differed from tbu 
nasi advanced English views at present time wan in regard Ui 
the material to be used for soil-pipes, wliicli In New York were re- 
quired to be of iron, which must be pro|*rIy jointed and coated In- 
side and out with coal-tar pitch applied iiot, except wliere enamelled 
surfaces existed. Tito other rule* insisted upon by tlio Board did 
not differ inticli from those observed in the best English practice, 
but there wax a tlioroughness about tlio inflection, and an amount of 
attendance to minor details, which were far in advance of the super- 
vision of an average English local Hoard. Kvery precaution in the 
way of ventilation and the prevention of siphonage was rigidly in- 
sisted upon. The Durham House-Drainage Company, of Chicago, 
contend that as it is worth while to convey coal-gas in wrought-iron 
mains with screw-joints, in order to prevent leakage, so it is worth 
while to prevent the escape of sewer-gas by the same means. This 
oninpany uses wrouglit-iron pipes with screw-joints for soil-pipes, 
which are strong enough of themselves to carry the entire weight of 
the closet-apparatus, without any support from the building. By 
this means, it is urged, alt danger of leakages owing to settlements 
is completely avoided. Fur the horizontal or drain pi pes this com- 
pany uses cast-iron, socket-Jointed pipes, the joints being made with 
lead'. These iron drain-pijies could be, anil often were, suspended 
from the under-side of the ground-floor of a building, and were pro- 
vided with movable caps, to allow of inspection or cleansing if neces- 
sary. This system of.hooso sanitation had been adopted in a town 
built by Mr. tollman, of sleeping-cur fame, fur his work-people. In 
Chicago and Boston, as well as in New York, great attention had 
been paid of late rears to the ventilation of public buildings. The 
Fifth-Avenue Presbrterian Church, New York, better known as Dr. 
John Hall's Church, was one of the most successfully ventilated 
buildings in the world. It was erected from designs by Mr. Carl 
Pfeiffer, and was pronounced by Captain Douglas Gallon to be the 
beat ventilates) church he hail seen.' The Madison-Square Theatre 
(of which Messrs. Kimball & Wisedell were the architects) was also 
very effectually ventilated on the same principles. The most impor- 
tant work now in progress in Philadelphia was the immense block of 
public buildings to contain the various municipal olliccs. The build- 
ings occupy a nearly square site, the two frontages from north to 
south measuring 486 feet 6 inches, and the two frontages from cast 
to west measuring 470 feet, the area of the site being 4 J acres in ex- 
tent. The offices are grouped ronnd a huge quadrangle. The large 
tower in the north front was 90 feet square at I he base, and it was pro- 
poses] to earn- it tip to a total height of 5.15 feet, it being surmounted 
by a statue of William Penn, 86 feet in height; The following were 
some of the other dimensions: height above pavement-line to centre 
of clock-face in tower, 861 feet; diameter of clock-face, SO feet; 
height of upper balcony, 296 feet ; total number of rooms, 520; total 
amount of floor area, 14} acres; height of each centre pavilion. 210 
feet 10} inches; height of corner towers, 161 feet ; height of base- 
ment story, 18 feet 3} inches; height of principal story, 33 feet 6 
inches; height of second story, 25 feet 7 inches; height of third 
story, centre pavilions, 26 feet 6 inches; ditto, wings, 24 feet 
3 inches; ditto curtains, 20 feet 5 inches; height of attic of centre 
pavilion, 15 feel ; height of attic of corner towers, 13 feel 6 inches; 
height of figures on centre dormers, 17 feet 6 inches; height of fig- 
ures on corner dormers, 12 feet 10 inrhea. The substructure was of 
fine white granite, the superstructure being of white marble. The 
tower was to be built of squared, dimension stones, weighing from 
two to five tons each. It had not been attempted to make the build- 
ing fire-proof in the sense of protecting all the constructional iron- 
work. The building was being erected from the. designs of Mr. John 
Me Arthur, architect, under whose superintendence the sculpture and 
carved work in general were executed after models prepared on the 
spot. Mr. McArthur's designs were selected in competition in Sep- 
tember, 1869, and the building was commenced early in the following 
year. The total amount spent upon the building up to 1879 was 
VW.000,000, and the estimated total outlay wa* SlO.000,000. 1 The 
new Piwt-Oflicc at Philadelphia was next described in some detail by 
Mr. Gale, ft is being erected under the superintendence of Mr. 
James G. Hill, Supervising Architect to tho Government. The 
drawings for this and similar buildings were made in Washington, 
where architectural matters formed a branch of the Treasury De- 
partment. Mr. Hill's last annual report showed many court-houses, 
post-offices, custom-houses, and the like, in course of' erection, each 
under the care of a competent official architect. The essavist then 
proceeded to say a few words as to the Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Baltimore, which he said was one of the most interesting buildings 
of its kind in the world. This building was the result of a study anil 
examination of all the chief hospitals in Europe, by Dr. Billings, of 
the Unites) States National Board of Health, who' was selected for 
that purpose under the will of the founder, the late Mr, Johns Hop- 
kins. The architects were Messrs. Cabot & Chandler, of Boston, 
and Mr. Niern-ee, of Baltimore, the last-named gentleman being the 
consulting architect. Mr. Gale, in conclusion, noticed the methods 

' «e« flui/A-r, vol. ihIt , IHTsn, pp. iro, 1U1, Tor view «n,1 plans ..r~lUi7eUurt'h" 
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of constructing iron-fronted buildings, and described the precautions 
which were being taken in Chicago, Boston, und other large cities 
against the recurrence of such disastrous fires as those cities bad cx- 
|H.-rienced of late years. Several methods of fire-proof coio-u m-tion 
were described, including the one which is being applied by a com- 
pany under thu management of Mr. Wight, formerly an architect. 

The Chairman, in inviting discussion, said he thought Mr. Gale bad 
shown that he was a very proper bolder of the Godwin Bursary, 
and he had given them a large mass of information which it was not 
easy to digest all at once. When Mr. Gale was describing the im- 
mense public buildings of Philadelphia, and the enormous acajo 
u|K>n which everything was being carried out in them, ha (the 
Chairman) felt very much like one of the inhabitants of I.illiput. 
He was reminded of what Professor Cockerell was very fund of 
dwelling upon, — the description of the stones which were used in 
the building of Solomon's Temple, — " great stones," •' large stones," 
"costly stones." The new public buildings in Philadelpb ia resem- 
bled Solomon's Temple in another particular, viz.. in the fact that 
every stone and every tiart was prepared ready for fixing before 
coming on the site. Tbeie was a great deal to be learned from Un- 
doings of American architects, as detailed by Mr. Gale, and from 
personal observation during a visit to America be (the Chairman) 
could fully confirm a great ileal that had lieen said bv the essayist. 

Mr. John Stater said it seemed to him that America was the 
country, par excellence, where suggestions were to lie picked up by 
architects- To put the matter colloquially, it was the great place 
for " tips," and there could be no better jdacc for an architect to 
visit than the Stales, after studying on the Continent of Euro|>e the 
artistic and archaeological sides of his profession. The Americana 
were, in fact, so ingenious that their ingenuity was catching, and it 
appeared to be impossible for any one to visit the States without 
deriving much instruction. As a proof of this assertion, he men- 
tioned that some time ago he was superintending some work where, 
the builder's foreman was a man who bad visited Chicago, and spent 
sonic time there in working at his trade, — that of a car|>enier and 
joiner. A very excellent foreman lie was. Like Ulysses, he waa 
lich in resource, and altogether he was a very different sort of man 
to the average builder's foreman. It appeared lo him (the speaker) 
that builders and builders' foremen were tbu most conservative men 
that it was possible to come across. They seemed, almost without 
exception, to think that what was good enough for their fathers 
was good enough for them. As a rule, they had very little idea of 
scientific principles of building construction. The consequence of 
iIub state of things was that If an architect wanted to do an) thing 
out of the ordinary way it was very difficult to get it done properly. 
It resulted from this, again, that architects were, in a measure, in 
danger of confining their work too much in one groove. For these 
reasons he looked with great delight upon the institution „f \\ >e Bur- 
sary which Mr. Godwin bad been good enough to endow, for by its 
means they would be enabled to get a practical knowledge of a great 
many of the constructive ami other details of the architecture of 
other nations, and should lie taught the wholesome lesson i bat every- 
thing English was not necessarily the best. It was only with re- 
gard to what might In' called the constructional part of an archi- 
tect's profession that lie made these remarks, for he thought that the 
attempts which had been made of late years to evolve what had 
been called a " Victorian " style had not been very promising. The 
cbier poinis observable in American architectural nraciicu were tho 
means that were taken for economizing labor and for utilizing wasle 
products. Of coarse, tlvose results were largely due lo the fact 
that in a new country, wliere labor was scurec and therefore costtv, 
it waa necessary to devise labor-saving machines. To take the u»« 
of the telephone as an Instance, he lielievcd that in America there 
was hardly a town of 6,000 or 7,000 inhabitants that was without its 
telephone-exchange, and the amount of time and labor saved by that 
one appliance alone was prodigious. With regard also lo electric- 
lighting, the practical adaptation of that means of illumination was 
very much more largely developed in America than ih this country. 
Then again with regard to the utilization of waste products, great 
strides were lieing made in the United States. He was reading only 
last week in an American scientific paper how a large manufactur- 
ing firm had bit upon a means of condensing the smoke from their 
furnaces, with the result thai from a million cubic feet of smoke 
they had been able to extract 4,000 lbs. of acetate uf lead, 70 gallons 
of alcohol, and some other useful proslucts, the gain achieved repre- 
senting not only the value of the products so saved, but including, of 
course, the preservation of a purer atmosphere. These were only a 
few of llie ways in which the Americans were turning their ingenuity 
to account. He should have been very glad if, among the other sub- 
jects which Mr. Gale had been able to study, some mention had 
been made of the educational buildings of the States, to which great 
attention had been paid. A few months ago he (Mr. Slater) re- 
ceived from the Educational Burenn at Washington a treatise on 
rural school architecture, showing the best means of planning, build- 
ing, ventilating and warming such schools, on which, as a rule, only 
a very limited outlay was |»ssible. In the treatise the scientific 
laws of ventilation were precisely laid down and illustrated, and al- 
together the little Uiok w»« one "of the most useful of its kind that 
could be conceived. If in this country our own Education De- 
partment would issue such manuals great good would lie done, if 
only in preventing School Boards from laying down such absurd 
conditions as were sometimes iuipotcd by them upon architects 
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whom they invited to fend in competitive deai^na fur schools. TIjc 
treatise to which he referred wis issued in 1880, iind it was stated 
iu the preface Unit it was hoped to issue further publication* dealing 
with the construction of high-schools, academies, ami colleges,— in 
short, with buildings for what we called secondary education. Uo 
begged to move a voto of thanks to Mr. fiale for his pa]ier, and he 
thought that (he Institute might be congratulated upon the first re- 
sults of the Godwin Bursary. 

Mr. H. McLachhun said that n» an nniticceksful competitor for the 
Bursary last year, Ite had much plea-tore io seconding the vote of 
thanks to Mr. Gale, who had evidently made good use of his time 
and opportunities. It appeared that in America there was great 
variety nf materials; for, besides stone, brick and wood, iron was 
also used for the fronts of buildings. It would be interesting to 
know a little more as to the manner in which buildings of iron and 
wood were protected against injury resulting from the extreme cli- 
matic change* experienced in North America. How was it possi- 
ble to warm the buildings which were constructed on what had been 
spoken of as the "iron shell " method '/ If he understood that mode 
of construction, the front of the buildings consisted for a large part 
of its surface of a more skin of iron, which would afford little or no 
protection against extreme external cold or heat. It was well 
known that th« old ablwya of Britain, where the walls were very 
thick, wore warmer in winter and cooler in summer than buildings 
whose walls were of the thickness now commonly used. With re- 
gard to the methods of fire-proof construction which had been de- 
scribed, it appeared to him that there was danger in covering up 
the structural iron-work in the manner described, inasmuch as iron 
was, as everybody knew, liable to decay by rust, and. it was. there- 
fore, advisable to be able to get to the irun-work to inspect it occa- 
sionally, so a* to judge of its condition. lint by the means of 
covering up which had been described such inspection would be 
impossible. Mr. Gale was to bo congratulated on having got to- 
gether so many drawings explanatory of what waa being done in 
America. 

Mr. W. Woodward expressed the hope that, as the paper was one 
of great interest and practical value, the council would publish an' 
adequate number of the illustrations to accompany it in the " Trans- 
actions." 

Mr. Andrew T. Taylor said that as he had just returned from a 
visit to the United States and Canada he should have much pleasure 
in supporting the vote of thanks. He could heartilv endorse what 
had been stated by Mr. Gale as to thu activity and energy which 
prevailed in America with regard to architectural and building mat- 
ter*. Great progress was being made by the architects on the other 
side of the Atlantic. A few years ago it was the habit of all archi- 
tects in this country to say that no good thiug architectural could 
come out of America, and the works of American architect* were, 
as a rule, looked upon with contempt. lint that feeling was fast dy- 
ing out, for within the last three or four years the strides that had 
been made by American architects on the artistic side of their work 
were something wonderful, especially in regard to private residences. 
AVithin the period named there had' been built in Boston, New York, 
and elsewhere, houses which, from an artistic point of view, it would 
be difficult to surpass, even in London. The Americans spent large 
suras of money on the interior finishings of their houses. Thee fre- 
quently spent 60,000/. or 70,0007. on the interior of one house." The 
lutings and joinery were generally of hard and costly woods, and the 
buffet was very often a part of the construction of the house. Two of 
the id ift noticeable and custlv houses which had lately been erected 
were those of Whittier, a broker, and Mr. Vanderbilt." A visit to the 
mansion of Mr. Vanderbilt, he was bound to snv was somewhat daz- 
zling, so costly and rich were all the finishings and "appointments." 
Indeed, it was said in New York that several tradesmen had made 
their fortunes simply out of the furnishing of this mansion, which. 
I>v the bye, had for its principal entrance fac-similes of Gbiherti's cele- 
brated gates of the Haptistcrv at Florence. As to the cast-iron con- 
struction of house-fronts, he (the speaker) hail been much disap|>ointcd 
with it. He was in hopes that the Americans would have succeeded 
in evolving a style which would have been suited to the characteris- 
tics of the material, but all their attempts seemed to fullow more or 
less closely the lines of stone-work, and being shams, they were, of 
course, failures. One of the most striking features to be' 
in connection with the lofty buildings of New York and other Amer- 
ican cities was the very general use of "elevators," or lifts, as we 
termed them. One or more of these elevators was to be found in ev- 
ery building, and being always in motion there was no waiting bv pas- 
sengers who wished to ascend or descend. The more general adop- 
tion of elevators or lifts in London buildings could not but be attended, 
in his (the speaker's) opinion, by great advantages, foremost amongst 
which would be the realization of rents for the upper floors of lofty 
buildings almost equal to the rents now obtained lor ground or lirst 
floor suites ol rooms. With regard to the Philadelphia public build- 
ings, the lofty tower described by Mr. Gale was not vet built, and it 
was doubtful whether it ever would be built. The buildings them- 
»s*l ^cs were very French in general massing and grouping, nnd their 
architect had evidently made particular studv of the Tuileries, Lou- 
vre, and the new Hotel Dieu. The detail, however, was indifferent, 
though not so very bad for America. The detail of the new Posl- 
Oilice at Philadelphia, and of some other Government buildings in 
the Mates, was very poor, showing gn at poverty of invention- The 
explanation of this would appear to lie in thu fact that all these Urge 



building* wercdesigncd at head-quarters in Washington. He agreed 
with Mr. Gale that many of the large atKirliiiciil-huUse* of New 
York exhibited great ingenuity of planning, and he was able to cor- 
roborate ail that had been said as to the use of the telephone aud other 
labor-saving appliances. 

Mr. Gordon .Smith, architect to the Local Government Board, said, 
with reference to the way In which things were managed iu New 
York and other cities with regard to plumbing and drainage, that he 
thought it just possibte that if all regulations for such works in Lon- 
don were administered by one central authority, such as the Board 
of Works, we might be able to do better than we now did. Hut he 
should like to know from Mr. Gale whether the Hoards uf Health of 
New York and other cities were harassed by the operations, just be- 
vond the confines of the areas under their administration, of such a 
being as our own "jerry" builder? 

The chairman. In putting the motion, said that, having had the ad- 
vantage of travelling in America, though only for a short time, he 
was very much impressed by the " go-aheadedue*»" of the Americans. 
If a man in the .States brought out a good invention connected with 
building or anything else, it was straightway adopted all over the 
country until something belter was produced, when that, in its turn, 
was taken up. The Americans did not wait, an we in Kngiand did, 
for things to be perfected before they used them. The telephone, 
for instance, had been in common use in Detroit for two or three 
years, and houscliulders who needed the services of butcher, baker, 
or doctor could, by making their desire known to the official* at the 
telephone-exchange, be " switched on " to the wires connected with 
shop or surgery, and so could give their orders or ask for advice 
without leaving their houses. Tukc, again, the electric light, which 
had been in general use in Detroit, for years, although the Kng- 
lisli were still waiting for it to arrive at |ierfcciion before adopt- 
ing it. With regard to the subject of ventilation, a* carried out at 
Dr. Hall's church, he (the chairman) could fully coutirm what had 
been said by Mr. Gale. The only quarrel he had with the church 
was that it was too luxurious, for every person was provided with an 
easy chair. Not only in regard to ventilation, but in the matter of 
acoustics, Dr. Hall's church appeared tube perfect. It was built for 
acongregation of 2,000, but in a building of the same sue we in Kng- 
iand would pack at least 3,000 people into it. As to iron for the 
fronts of buildings, he was sorry to hear that his nephew (who was 
his pupil Iwentyn'tgbt y ears ago) had become such a heretic as to 
adopt iron fronts, lie had not done so when lie (the chairman) vis- 
ited Detroit. Long ago, in New York, the enormous store belong- 
ing to A. T. Stewart & Co., was entirely built of iron, aud it wasihu 
most horrible and bald-looking building that could be conceived. 
With regard to comfort in dwelling houses, in the coldest weather 
the indoor temperature was equably maintained at from f>.'i° to 70°. 
The walls of the houses were so constructed that the occupants did 
not suffer from changes of temperature, as wc did in this part of the 
world. 

Thu vute of tltanks tuning been agreed to unanimously, Mr. Gale, 
in reply, sail) he was unable to say whether there were jerry build- 
ers round about New York. If there were, he did not seek out 
their works as objects of study. As to iron buildings, it should be 
remembered that there were two methods of using it, one of which 
was seen in Stewart's store, where the entire front was of iron treated 
in imitation of stone, having columns of Classical character and el- 
liptical arches, — the whule design being as unsuitable as it could 
be for iron ; but in New York and other citicB a better method of 
treating an iron-fronted building had sprung up, and he might plead 
for Mr. Gun km Lloyd to Mr. Christian and others that Mr. Lloyd's 
iron-fronted buildings were not attempts to reproduce architectural 
features iu an unsuitable material, but they consisted in a combination 
of vertical and horizontal lines, with ornament which was suitable to 
cast-iron. With regard to the healing of buildings, it was effected 
iu various way s, as by direct and indirect radiation from steam-pipes, 
by hot air, and bv hot water. As to the heating of the iron-shell 
buildings to which Mr. McLachlan had referred, then; was no dilli- 
cultv whatever, for between the external skin of iron and the internal 
walis air-spaces existed, forming, in reality, a kind of hollow wall. 
Buildings, of course, suffered from great extremes of temperature, 
but so far as he could judge, the joints were so well lapped and 
checked in various places that they effectually resisted changes of 
temperature. With regard to the fire proof encasement of iron col- 
umns anil girders, the enclosing materials hermetically sealed up the 
iron-work, it being believed that where the air could enter tire could 
also make its way. Hence the iron-work io buildings so firc-proofrd 
was not likely to suffer from ru»t. lie wa» not concerned to defend 
the detail of the Po*t-( tttu-e at Philadelphia, but it ought in fairnes* 
to be said that other Government buildings erected under the super- 
intendence of Mr. J. G. Hill displayed an amount of artistic taste 
considerably in advance of some of the buildings put forward as speci- 
mens of (iovernment architecture. In conclusion, Mr. Gale said he 
agreed with a former sneaker iu conunendins the ingenuity of plan 
shown in the New York apartment-houses, which were well worthy 
of study in this country. 
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BUILDING IN CINCINNATI IN 1882. 
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been extraordinarily bad: it might have been bettur, it might have 
' ecn worse. 

We have no means of knowing from any correct records kept by 
the city authorities the number and cost of building* erected here, 
but the records kept form a basis of comparison, and >o turning to 
them we find the following comparative statement for the past four 



V r*r. Xo. of PernilU. 

1*82 6C0 $1,952,300 

1X81 5U9 1.832.CO0 

1880 G3G 1,521.700 

18J9 773 1,780,000 

However, we are not left in the dark entirely as to the amount ex- 
pended here in building, fur we know that there were consumed about 
sixty-one million of brick last year, anil that the cost per thousaud 
laid in the wall would average S10, which would mukv the total cost 
of brickwork $010,000; ami we know that the brickwork will aver- 
age urn-fourth the total cost of a building, so that this will give us in 
nmnd numbers 82,ioo,ooo expended in buildings during the year 
just ended, and this amount will not fall far short of the correct 
amount. 

The past year will be remembered beyond all others, perhaps, 
for the number and large sue of factories and warehouses erected. 
Probably more of this class of buildings were started or finished 
than in any previous year. 

The new Art Museum, of which Mr. McLaughlin is the archi- 
tect, is the only building of any groat magnitude begun during the 
vear. The foundations of this building have been contracted for 
and are being rapidly laid. The contracts for the superstructure 
will be awarded in the early spring. 

The Government building still pursues the "even tenor of its 
way " toward a future completion. It has required about eight years 
in being U.rn and reared to youth, and the supposition is that it 
will take eight years more before it will be full-grown and be of 

any particular use. At present the sto work is finished, the roof 

|. about half on, anil the brick arches between the l-bcaui* for the 
Boors have been turned, but nothing in the way of inside finish has 
vet lieen attempted unless, perhaps, some iron door-frames that are 
put in place might be construed as inside finish. 

Generally, the houses erected during the past year have been well 
deigned and built, partaking principally of the Queen Anne style, 
of a modified form withal, as the extreme craxe has not jet reached 
ns. Pressed brick are lieing inure generally used than ever before, 
and there is a marked improvement in the design and construction 
nf houses of recent date over those of say, ten years ago, even by 
the same architect. Let us hope that the improvement thus made is 
as nothing compared to that which is to follow. 

There can be no doubt but that the Amerienn Architect has done 
more than any other one cause to create, nurture and spread abroad 
tliis correct architectural feeling and taste, and this paper. Iprsjlboi 
with the American Institute of Architects, is responsible fur the 
better-designed and lietler-constructed buildings that we seo around 
us so plentifully now, where they were so scarce a few years ago. 
At least this is the feeling in and about Cincinnati. C. 

Woblds Fair at CvLOtirTv.— Arrangem»nti for holding an Inter- 
national exhibition at Calcutta In 1883 have been . 



A N«» Foaw or Ivsurasice. — According to a Continental journal, 
an insurance company has been established in Paris under the title nf 
"Le llitinient." This IkkIv undertakes in consideration of annual pre- 
— i the maintenance in good constructive and decorative condition 

hiss 




of all kinds of l.uildmgs. It is stated that the principle of the associa- 
tion is to assure to householders a provision against being prevented by 
tnnporarv want of funds from baring to exercise economy which may 
afterwards lead to increased expense. The project is not very clear. 



POUT ANCIENT. 

Hflll- (..mill of the course of lectures 
• |s complimentary to the subsirriliera to 
the exploration-fund of the Pcabudy 
Museum, given by Professor Putnam at 
the Museum in Cambridge, is repurtcd 
ia the l! >-t n Trunnrript. The lecture 
was a iMii-itk-ra:i.m uf some of the earth- 
works in Ohio, Tennessee and Illinois, 
and particularly of 
the largest, which is 
known as Port An- 
il, lit. Professor Put- 
nam said : — 

Throughout the 
Ohio Valley and 
al tig the tributaries, 
Mil h as the Great and 
Little Miami ltivers, 
the Muskingum and 
Scioto Kivers are 
numerous earth- 
works, most of which 
seem to have lieen fur* 
tifieations, for the only general account of which I would refer yon to 
" The Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley," by Sqtiicrand 
Davis, published in 18-18 as the first of the Smithsonian contribu- 
tions to knowledge, in which will be found descriptions with plans 
of many of the earthworks of the Ohiu Valley. 

This diagram of a group of earthwoi ks near Lebanon, Tcnn., will 
serve to illustrate the general character of many similar places. An 
embankment enclose* an irregular oval of about elev en acres in area. 
When the cm ''..ailment was thrown up, it was probably near the 
banks of the stream called Spring Creek, but since its erection the 
creek has removed from its original bed about three hundred feel, 
cutting its way through a shelving limestone ledge, and is now bor- 
dcred by it bluff of considerable height. This change in the bed of 
the stream furnishes a clew to the antiipiity of the carthwurk. The 
low embankment is surrounded by a ditch three or four feet deep, 
formed by remov ing the earth to* raise the wall. There arc three 
opening* in the embankment, as if bridges might have been thrown 
over the ditch at these points. In the enclosure is a !Ul-top|st-d 
mound two or three feet high, which exploration proved not to be a 
burial-mound, but probably the site of some structure. Near this 
large mound was a small one, only four or five feet high, containing 
sixty stone graves enclosing skeletons and objects buried with them. 
The little circles within the enclosure on the plan represent the 
sites of houses, like the earth circles described in the former lec- 
ture. Beneath the hard-clny floor, from one to two feet, the graves 
of children were found. It will thus lie seen that this enclosure was 
a fortified village of about a hundred houses, protected by the ditch 
and embankment, perhaps also by palisades surmounting the eui- 
batikment. Outside the enclosure' arc several mounds, which may 
have served as signal-stations. 

At Newark, ()., the earthworks covered an area of two miles 
square, and included, besides mounds, from fifteen to twenty miles 
ol embankment, forming circles, squares, and other shapes, mm of 
them enclosing from thirty to sixty acres, while parallel walls ex- 
tended for about two miles' Of these embankments the highest is 
from fifteen to twenty feet high, and has a base sixty feet wide. 
These works do not seem to 1st! of a defensive character, and al- 
though they may havu formed a village site, they are generally 
Indicved to have been associated with the religious rites of the an- 
cient people who erected them. A group at Portsmouth in some 
respects like that at Newark, probably served a similar purpose. 
It also had about twenty miles of embankment arranged as shown 
in this plan. A point of interest in the Portsmouth works is that 
they extend on both sides of the river, with parallel walls leading 
down to the river on either side, indicating the former preseni-e of a 
bridge or easy crossing place. Unfortunately, only portions of the 
Newark and Portsmouth works are still preserved. 

On the site uf the city of Marietta, O-, there were formerly two 
groups of square embankment* enclosing a number nf mounds, 
both t1at-top|H-d and conical. Outside the earthwork were several 
conical mounds, and the whole group has cverv ap|H-arum-c of hav- 
ing been the site of a fortified town. Many other groups similar to 
these occur in Ohio. Occasionally with the earthworks, walls of 
stone are found, as at one place on the Ohio river where an earth 
embankment is broken be a deep ravine across which a waH of 
stones seventy-five feet nigh was thrown, so uniting the inter- 
rupted earth wall. 

A diagram of the great mound at Cakokia, III., opposite St. 
Louis, was next shown, in order to illustrate works of another char- 
acter. This mound is to-day the large-t in the United States, not- 
withstanding it has long lieen cultivated, and is mm h worn by re- 
peated ploughing*. It is ninety-seven feet high, and at different 
heights has several platforms or level places, each of considerable 
area. This mound was probably a village site, its sleep sides serv- 
ing for defence. When we consider that this mound cover* an area 
of nearly twelve acres, and remember that all the earth coni|M)-ing 
it was brought a peck at a time in skins or baskets, we can form 
some idea of the labor exjiended in its 
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Kurt Ancient, Ohio, which is the special subject of my talk to 
day, has given it* name to the nearest railway station, some thirty- 
five mile* northward from Cincinnati. It i* built u|>on a hill run- 
ning like a peninsula out from the plateau into the lu» l.h i-i - border- 
ing tin- Little Miami rircr. This irregular-shaped lull was well 
chosen fur u place of defence, fur it is nearly isolated by streams 
tributary l<i the Little .Miami. The top of the hill is 230 feet above 
the high-water mark of the river, which it completely command*. 
At the nearest point to the river the slope is terraced. The em- 
bankment is funned of earth, not thrown up from a ditch, as there 
is mi ditch here, but from excavations, now pond-holes, here and 
there inside the furl. Where the embankment lias been carried over 
gullies, a fotimlatiun of stones was made. The length of the em- 
bankment was nearly live miles. In height it varies at different 
[mint*, ranging from fourteen to twenty feet, with a base often sixty 
feet wide. The freipient changes in the direction of the embank- 
ment as it fullows the outline of the hill give an addilional means of 
defence against an attacking force. The two larger ends of the fort 
are connected by a narrow neck of land along both sides of which 
the embankment runs, while across it is Carrie :| an embankment as 
if M hnld one end in case the other end of the fort should be taken. 

Just outside the main gateway or opening at the northeastern por- 
tion, are two mounds, from which parallel walls run out for I it 30 
feet to enelu-e a third mound at the end. Unfortunately, ihe par- 
allel walls are in cultivated ground, and are now nearly obliterated, 
but they can still be traced. 

This place was first remarked in 1806, and was carefully surveyed 
bv Professor Licku about 18 JO, of whose excellent plan this diagram 
is an enlarged copy with a few additional points of interest introduced. 
Inside the earth work there is no doubt much of interest which would 
well repay careful exploration. At one end of the fort, enclosing 
ah >ut forty acres, is a very old burial-place, whether of the people 
who built Ihe work or of comparatively recent Indian tribes I do nut 
know. At the other end of the fort, after many years of cultivation, 
the plough has recently struck a number of large flat stones evidently 
forming a ptveiucnt. On walking about the walls, which enclose nn 
nreaof alioiit one hundred acres, you find yourself in what istcrmed 
the primeval forest, and as it takes a long time for a second growth 
to be replaced by the primitive type of forest, with its several varie- 
ties <>f trees, we'realire to some extent the antiquity of this remarka- 
ble fortification. 

Iu the trav u|H>n the table are a few fragments of pottery found 
near the ancient stone graves within the fort. Some are curd-marked 
and others are incised. Besides the bits of pottery, I picked up a 
fragment of canncl coal which bail been cut and smoothed, as well 
as several Hint chips, and two rude arrow-points. These may repre- 
sent the work of the jieople buried in the fort, or they may he of 
more recent origin. To determine the relative antiquity* of the fori, 
of the people barfed in it, and of the surface finds, demands most care- 
ful and conscientious work. 

The preliminary steps have been taken to secure this most exten- 
sive of ancient American works for a public park, subject to neces- 
sary restrictions in order to preserve it for all time to come. It has 
stood the wear and tear of centuries, but it will not long withstand 
the encroachments of the American farmer. Inside theemhankutent 
the trees have all been removed and little ditches have been cut for 
draining, while on the crest of the embankment a rail fence has been 
built to exclude the cattle. As a result, the cattle have made a deep 
gullv beside the fence, which is fast causing the embankment to wash 
away. It is a sad sight to see this remarkable place going to destruc- 
tion, and we owe it to those who are to come after us to save this mon- 
ument of antiquity. Unless something is done at once for its pres- 
ervation, it will soon suffer the fate of the ancient works at Ports- 
Marietta, of which but slight traces remain. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OK CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

Dwemkcr 20. 1S82. 
TlfllK S i.-tv met at 8 p.m., Vice- President 
W Wm. II. Paine in the chair. John Bogarl, 
Secretary. Mr. Wm. P. Shi an, M. Am. 
Sue. ('. E., "read a paper on the " Increased 
EHiciencv of Railways for the Transportation 
of Freight." 

The first portion of this paper 
gave from carefully gathered sta- 
tistics a valuable amount of infor- 
mation In regard to the actual In- 
crease of traffic on American rail- 
ways. In 18G0 the tonnage-mile- 
age of the New York Central 
and Hudson River Railroad, the 
Erie Railway and the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad was almut equal, and 
amounted in the aggregate to a lit- 
tlo over three-fourths of that of the 
Xew York Suite Canals, and in 
1870, each of these railroads aver- 
aged about the tonnage of the ca- 
nals.nnd in 1880 they averagedcai h 
nearly double that' of the canals. 




The aggregate tonnage-mileage of the other railroads was. In 
1881.1217 per cent mure than I860. Statistics were also riven 



showing tin- increase of population, of railroad mileage, of the pro- 
duction ami export of grain anil other leading exports. The means 
by which the rapid increase of freight transportation had been devel- 
oped was considered under two general heads, namely, improvements 
in the physical conditions of the railroads, anil improvements in thu 
administration. The improvement* in the physical condition were 
treated on under these heads : — 

1. Improved track or" permanent way," including bridge structure. 

8. Additional sidings, and second, third and fourth tracks. 

3. Increased capacity and strict cli 

4. Increased capacity of freight i 
3. Additions to terminal facilities. 
The improvements in the administration i 

the following heads : — 

6. Improved methods of signalling. 

7. Running locomotives " first in, first out," and running freight 
trains at higher rates of speed. 

8. Consolidation of connecting lines under one management by 
purchase, lease, amalgamation, or otherwise. 

9. Running freight cars through from point of production to 
tide-water without trans-shipment. 

10. Issuing through bills of lading (or freight contracts) from 
Western points of shipment to Atlantic and European port-. 

The general introduction of steel rails was stated to be the very 
corner-stone of increased efficiency. The improvements in all the 
directions referred to were treated of and described at considerable 
length. 

The second portion of the paper presented the views of the wri- 
ter as to the means whereby still greater efficiency could be most 
economically obtained. The constant demand is for more transpor- 
tation facilities for more cars. In the opinion of the writer, what 
is needed is not so much more cars as more movement of cars. 
Kreight blockades will lie prevented, not by having more tracks to 
stand cars upon, but by having fewer standing cars. It was shown 
that upon one railway there hud been a decrease in tlic miles run 
bv the cars of 21 per cent between 1868 and 1881, ami that the 
I'nion Lino cars between 1879 and 1882 were increased AO per 
cent in number, while the mileage run by them decreased 16 jier 
cent in the same period. The remedies" suggested by Mr. Shinn 
were, more main tracks, more locomotives, more trains, the improve- 
ment of the making up of trains at the points where cars arc 
loaded. The detention of cars at stations and private shlingsfimd 
tho absence of cars on foreign railroads were considered as among 
the greatest causes of loss, and the writer suggests that the remedy 
will lie to charge a per diem charge for cars when on foreign roads, 
and that this charge should be based upon 
value of the cars in use to their owners. 



DECORATION OF 

QewK j,* ^tVtj- J-.TW 



ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL.' 




llfHIS the 

»J* thor held 



nu- 
ll] to 
be the most 
absor b i n g art- 
topic of the day. 
and since the ver- 
dict of jiosterity 
depended on the 
success of the 
present genera- 
lion in solving 
the problem, it 
behooved them to 
mark with a 
watchful eye 
every step taken, 
lest anything ir- 
r o m e d i a h 1 y 
wrong should 1* 
done. The Ca- 
thedral authoii- 
tiei intended to 
submit the 
scheme for the 
decoration of the 

dome — the only part it wa» at present proposed to complete — 
to the public judgment before undertaking anything final. With 
such great interests at stake it was plainly most iin|s>rtsnt that Ihe 
public, who were to be the ultimate judges, should be kept well in- 
formed by the friendly discussions and enlightened criticisms of 
those most competent to f:>rm n correct opinion ntwttt the decora- 
tion of a church. In other words, duly qualified public opinion was 
that of a body of men of educated taste. Taste the author defined 
as the faculty of being able to discern beauty in nature and art — a 
definition which bo defended and illustrated at sufficient length. 
In matters of architectural art where could the most cont|ielent 
judges lie found if not amongst the members of their own Institute— 
men versed iu niceties of style and modes of construction, gifted 
with an eye for form and color, who, by daily practice, bv study, bv 
travel, were the likeliest to have become "ten of cultivated taste? 

<A hwr read hy Mr. It, I-. Ilitlsn. r. K. I. It. a„ hoforo Uie Kojal lusUtum 
of Drlttili Aretilutu, siul funlubcd Iu iu rVsmrfJsyft 
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llefore that body, lite re forts the author proceeded to lav tlio facts 
connected willi tin; l ist; ami prugress of tii« movement, lit! did so 
with u view to showing that the steps taken hitherto IihiI nut been 
wiMriv taken an. I were likely to lead to results unsatisfactory to the 
world of art. Tim audience having Iwn reminded that the'decora- 
lions of St. Paul's are in the hands of a SuleCutniuittee, the autluir, 
whilst acknowledging Ihe courtesy he hail received from it* indi- 
vidual [numbers, felt houud to criticise tlivir collective decision, in 
meeting wiUi a polite non poA*uMtu a retiuest laid before them by 
himself to consider another design to that adopted from Mr. Ste* 
phctis ax the basis of their own. Committees on art matter*, a* 
tli..*e present knew from sad experience, often, nay initially, arrived 
at decision* inimical to arl and artists, and were sometimes guilty of 
injustice, chiefly Irccause no member could be made individually* re- 
sponsible. Wren, himself, wan much thwarted and persecuted by 
the Commissioners fur the completion of our national lia»ilica. In 
an extant letter lie pucliel it-ally complains that the painting of tho 
cu|«ila was taken out of bin hand*. Mr. Pullan referred to Sir 
Christopher's successive ideas as to the proper mode of decorating 
the dome, and s|M>kc< of Sir James ThornhiH's paintings in the Ca- 
thedral, Greenwich Hospital anil other buildings. Hp deemed it 
fortunate that Sir Joshua Reynolds's suggested realization in 1 7 73 of 
Wren'* desire by Member* of the Royal Academy, nix of whom vol- 
unteered their gratuitous net vice*, fell to the ground. Otherwise, 
we should have had a medley of style and coloring which wuuld 
have gone far to destroy the effect uf the architecture. There would 
have been seen Sir Joshua's gentlemanly saints and West's iiMnibt- 
pamby scriptural sulijeeta ranges! sitle by sitle with Barry's bold 
martvrs, Angelica Rauffmann's delicate virgins, and, later on, 
Fuseli's gritn deuiuns. In 1 853 Mr. Parris was employed to restore 
Thornhill's pictures. In 1858 Dean Miltuan, writing to the liishop 
of London, urges] that thu adornment of St. Paul's should be carries! 
out in a rich ant] harmonious style. An appeal was at once made 
to the wealthy citizens of Imndnn, and in a short lime £24,U<M> was 
raised. Uy 1871 the subscri|ition had rBache.l £40,0u0. Thanks- 
giving Day for the recovery of the Prince of Wales sent up the 
fund to £50,04)0. With such largo resources at their disposal, the 
Committee were on the look-out for a suitable design, and Mr. 
llurges, who had been ap|ioioleil architect to the Cathedral in 1873, 
was instructed to prepare one, which was to Ike subject to Mr. Pen- 
roMj's criticism. When it ap|ieared, in the form of a model, at the 
Kxluhition of tho Royal Academy in 1874. it unchained the winds 
of controversy between High Church, Low Church, ami No Church, 
and the battle of the styles was renewed. Mr. Penrose exhibited a 
rival design. Some of the contributors threatened lo withdraw their 
subscriptions unless Sir Christopher's intentions — though nobody 
knew what these were — were carried out. Thu minority of the 
Committee, vigorously protested, in June, 1874, against the majority's 
decision. All these influences told against tho Cntheslral architect, 
and in November of the same year the Dean anil Chapter resolved 
to rc-cind the agreements made with Mr. Penrose ami Mr. Htirgc*. 
In -Mr. Pullan's judgment there were many good points in the de- 
signs of both, and but for the violence of party spirit the work 
might have gone on. Alter the rejection of these designs there was 
a truce until 1870, when Mr. Oldfield published his very able letter 
to the Dean, in winch he revived the whole subject. Of this pam- 
phlet, and of its bearings on the problem of the decoration of St. 
Paul's, Mr. Pullau gave some account. He was, however, greatly 
scandalised by Mr. Old lipid's last recommendation to his colleagues 
on ihe Sub-Committee, which they had adopted. Uy it thev were 
urged to dispense with an architect, and so to save money, whilst at 
the same time eliminating a frequent cause of divisions amongst 
their subscribers. Having repudiated architects, continued Mr. 
Piulan, they sought for a design from other sources, and at last un- 
earthed a model on which Stevens, a sculptor lately deceased, had 
left some rough indications of his notion about the decoration of the 
dome of St. Paul's. The .11 seoverv of this model at that critical 
juncture was most opportune for them. It was a tower of defence 
for them against their foes. And they further strengthened their 
position by forming an alliance with the two greatest Knglish 
painter* of our day, Sir Frederick Leighton und Mr Pnynter. With 
both of these eminent men they made a formal agreement stipulat- 
ing that Stevens's design should be taken ns n basis; that a full- 
sized colored cartoon sltould be placed in Wfu, one portion of which 
was to follow literally or with some modification Stevens's design, 
the other portion being of a more conventional or architectural 
form; but in anv case Stevens's arrangement to be workesl out-ant] 
the frame to be lillt-d with pictures, the subjects of which lo be taken 
from those suggested by "Mr. Oldfield in a second letter to the Dean 
— namely, scenes from the Apocalv pse. The Dean and Chapter 
sanctioned the experiment, reserving to themselves full power of 
discussing the matter, and also of rejecting the cartoons if ihey 
should be unsatisfactory. Now what, asked Mr. Pollun, was 
Stevens's model'' A half-dome on which were sketched roughly 
Titans. Telaiuones, angels ami squatting figures arranged lo form 
something like ribs, with circular medallions on n plain gold ground 
to receive the cartoons. The tlesign was without any architectural 
character, the dream of a man who had Michael Augelo on the brain, 
and who was thought a man of the greatest genius, because he hail 
executed a iiionuun-nt, foil of fine details, to be placed in a position 
where they could never he properly seen. This was the Welling- 
ton monument — a canopied tomb adorned with groups of figures su 



placed that little beyond the soles of their feet could be visible to 
the spectator. This tomb was to lutvc been crowned with an eques- 
trian slalnu of the great captain whom it i-oiiiuiemoraled, plac d in 
such a lofty position that his maiding plumes would alim»l have 
swept Ihe ceiling of the Consistory Court. This figure, however, 
the artist was compelled by public opinion to omit. The result waa 
the leaving out of the crown of the design, which was thus made to 
finish in a plain table top. Neither in the Wellington monument 
nor in the model fur the dome did we recognize that perception of 
the fitness of things which was wotit to characterize the man of the 
highest genius. Sir p. Leighluii ami Mr. Put titer, Mi. I'ullan con- 
tended, ought never to have been pledged to adapt their pictuies to 
Stevens's crude frame-work, which, with whatever iiiop<»cd uiuilili- 
calions, would always remuin uuworthy of the production* of their 
ja-ncil*. The prescrilsud selection from the Apocalypse of I lie lig- 
ures to fill the upper uml lower circles was no less sevei-cli and 
sarcastically criticised. It wi- objected that a more mystical sub- 
ject, one less fitted for popular instruction or less likely to inspire 
devotion, could not have been chosen than thill whose study had 
been said either to find or leave a man mad. [,'nless it hud ht-i-ti 
meant to divert |a*opie's minds at senium time, to occupy their 
thoughts with paradox instead of urthuduxy. one was at n loss tu 
conceive how Mr. Oldfield came, to pilch upon such a subject. Mr. 
Pullan spoke next uf the genesis of the rival tlesign, jointly prepared 
by himself anil his brother architect ami friend, the late Mr. He.tth 
Wilson, of Florence. It was welded together in the lien-e heat of 
their indignation on finding, when the Sob-Committee's report 
rear lied them ill Italy in the summer of 1878, the architect uml pro- 
fession altogether ignored. 'Ihe fundamental principle* which 
guided the two friends in thu production of their de«igu* Mere then 
expounded and illustrated at large by the survivor, who afterwards 
read a description of it from the able pen of his late colleague. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Heath Wilson, the Court of Heaven, as described in 
that grand triumphal hymn, the" Te 1). urn," cumnicmi.il itseif lo 
the judgment of the two friends, as offering subjects individually 
graphic, appropriate and impressive, and which, when united, uiigh't 
1m: brought effectually within the strict conditions of decorative art. 
They aimed at an cmlHsliuient of "raver, praise and thanksgiving 
as expressed in the " Te Deuiu." I'hey prepared a drawing — one- 
sixth uf the full size — of an eighth part of the dome, pruposiug to 
divide the entire circle inlo eight equal parts, by means of ril*, 
richly decorated and of large proportions. These would spring 
from eight thrones, each filled by a sealed prophet, a figure, which, 
if erect, won hi be eighteen Teet in height. I'hess; would form noble 
themes for a great artist's powers of design, admitting of exalted 
idealism and thoughtful action, combined witli religious sentiment 
and fervor. Thu angels erect over the thrones, with extended 
wings and hands pointing heavenward, typified the union of the 
prophets with the spiritual world. Considered in a decorative 
sense only, these angels placed like statues round the dome resembled 
each other, yet witli some variety of action, whilst their brilliant 
garments and wings contrasted with the rich, dark tones of tiro 
ribs. These dividing ribs bent inwards towards a common centre ; 
they had foliated capitals at their summits, supporting an arcade, 
over which, surrounding the aperture of the dome, was an entabla- 
ture, adorned in the frieze, pendenlives and arches beneath, with 
winged cherubs, seraphs, and appropriate decorations of the usual 
forms and colors. The section of the visible portion of the outer 
dome could not be shown, but brilliant gold grounds were contem- 
plated, to contrast with the azure beneath, embellished with heads 
of angelic beings, and in the summit of the lantern, as apex of the 
design, was to be the Lamb, as usually represented in Christian 
iconography. The spaces between the ribs were occupied in the 
lower portions of the curve of the dome with an architectural com- 
position in two zones, consisting of a podium or basement with a 
corridor above, intended to recall in a measure the general design 
of Sir James Thornhill, which may have been approved by Sir 
Christopher Wren. This structure, with a haldacchino in each cen- 
tral space, was meant as background lo the figures thronging this 
portion of the cupola. An Apostle was enthroned under each 
batdacchiuo: "The glorious company of the Apostles praise Thee." 
The niartvrs were grouped on each side ami in front of the l«ase- 
mcnt : " The noble army of Martyrs praise Thee." The architect- 
ural forms, thu ascending aerial pers|iective of which had been 
graduated with much care, were relieved against the pure azure of 
the whole tipper curvature of the dome, on which depended, in con- 
siderable measure, the beauty of this part of the design. As tho 
azure ascended it grew |*ler,' till it melted into pure while. On the 
surface of this azure were ranged nngvls, exnlling in brightness as 
they rose rank above rank, illustrating the verse of tho hymn — " To 
Thee all Angels cry aloud." Recalling an arrangement in this Ca- 
thedral of Orviel.s it occurred to tho designers, in this also follow- 
ing slill more ancient examples, to plain the virgin martyrs apnrU 
They were placed under the corridor, hut it was not to be under- 
stood that these figures were arranged in an arbitrary anil final 
order. The design was a first composition, in which the authors 
had been more impressed with the importance of demonstrating the 
great leading principles of monumental and decorallye art than in 
fixing any precise garland of verses from the hymn itself in this 
first essay. They had introduced Angels and other heavenly powers, 

•Mr. Pollan enlilblled a 
Wfunm and lilli.Mil. 



Ibis design by Urn Ism Hi r. 
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Apostles. Prophets and MnrHrs as appropriate ao<) a» eminently 
snitablo {or decorative, treatment, but they were conscious that 
other noble theme* presented themselves, especially in the verse. 
'• The Uolv Cliurehiliroughout nil ilieworhldoiliai-knowlcl^ Thee." 
This subject, hut for press of lime, would have received their car- 
nest attention ami study ; for when one considered the vast extent 
of the British Empire, "and the number and variety of races under 
it* swav. one grew sensible of the fitness of recalling, in oar chief 
national temple, the great national duty of gathering in these peo- 
ples: the verse quoted offered a magnilicent subject for illustration, 
and for introducing members of various race* of mankind to be 
'• mimhvred with Thy saint* in glory everlasting." _____ 



NOTK8 ANH CLIPPINGS. 
l)E»TRrcTio!« op tiik Gate of Sr. Georoes, at Nanct. — France 
•only need* a Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 
Scarcely is the demolition of the be autiful Saracenic Cathedral of IVrl- 
gucux complete when we are informed that M. Duvaux, the new Min- 
Utcr of Instruction and Fine-Arts. ha* authorized the destruction of the 
old gale of .St. Georges, at Nancy. This (fate is almost intact. It wa» 
built in WW*, by Charles III, l>uke of Lorraine, and is almost the only 
tiorlion of Nancy, as he left it. which remain*. The Commission de» 
Monument* Historiques, which does not possess quite the weight or 
prestige which we could desire for it, has appealed against the act, and 
a strong movement is being made to induce the Government to recon- 
*ider the matter. Fuiiry«ars ago the demolition uf thin monument was 
dclavcd by the representations of the inhabitants, and Victor Hugo at 
that'lime wrote a letter pointing out that the I'orte Saint t.eorgcs was 
one of the most charming buildings of the Renaissance, and demanding 
its preservation. This letter is now being printed and circulated by a 
committee of the townspeople of Nancy, and will probably figure prom- 
inently in the interpellation of which JIM. Clovis. Ungues, and Autoidn 
Proust hare given notice to the Chamber. — Poll Hall tiai'tte. 

How tub Pictures is tiik Louvre Ant Cleaned, — A corres- 
pondent of the Philadelphia Evrninij B&ltlin has taken the pains to And 
out how the galleries and the pictures in the Louvre are kept clean. On 
Mondays the palace is closed ; it is then that the weekly cleaning takes 
place. Tbe first thing done is to cover the floor with damp sawdust to 
the depth of an Inch or so. Oak sawdust is used for the boards and 
elm dust for the marbles. This is allowed to remain some time and 
is then removed, and with it goes every particle of dust or dirt which 
may have adhered to the floor. Then the men buckle on to their feet 
large stiff brushes, and, armed with a stout stick, to one end of which 
is fastened a great piece of prepared beeswax, they first rub the floor 
with wax, then skate over it with their brushes, and finally give it the 
finishing polish with a great woollen cloth made expressly for this pur- 
pose. The same cloth is passed daily over the floor before the opening 
of the museum, which is all that is required until the following Monday. 
In this wav no dust arises, and the pictures need rarely to lie cleaned. 
When this becomes necessary, which happens about once in four or five 
years, the museum is closed for several days. No one is allowed to touch 
a picture unless the " eonservaleur da musee " be present. The pictures 
are taken down, anil it is the " conservateur" himself who places a thick 
sheet of clean wadding over the painting, pressing it down gently in 
such a way that every particle of dust adheres to the wadding. After 
this is done a thin coat of oil or some mixture which replaces it is rub- 
bed on, and the picture is not again touched until the next general house- 
cleaning. 

Armenian Antiquarian Discoveries. — The AH'jtneint Ztitnnri an- 
nounces that a discovery, the importance of which can hardly he over- 
rated, has been made lately by a Bavarian archa»ologis(, llerr Sester, 
at the point where the Kuphrates bursts through the Taurus range. 
Here, in a wild, romantic district, lying liclwccn Madalieth andSanisat, 
he found a line of mcgalilhic monuments, averaging between It! metres 
am] 1H metre* in height, ami bearing inscriptions They arc in a re- 
markable state of preservation, and llerr Sester has no doubi that they 
formed part of some great national sanctuary, dating luu k some 3,000 
years or more. There was formerly at this place a necropolis of the old 
t'nmmagcnc kings, so that it seem* reasonable to attribute these cohissal 
monuments to this ancient people, the hereditary foes of the Assyrians. 
Very little is known about them. The classical writers allude to them 
only in casual passages, and the arrow-headed inscriptions, although 
mentioning them very often, have hitherto yielded scanty information 
llerr Scaler purposes visiting the place next year, accompanied by Dr. 
ruchstrin.a pupil of the Berlin Archasriogicnl Institute. Meantime, it 
is conjectured that they will be found to belong to the class of remains 
which Professor Sayee has designated "Chcttite monuments," all that 
has come down to u» from the once powerful race of the Clietta or 
Challi. 

How the Locvrk gain* a CVu.t.ECTiox. — Prince Kilangcri, of Na- 
ples, has just experienced the rapacity of Italian tax gatherers, and is 
greatly displeased. Tkr foniian (iioh* relates that lie "had offered 
his splendid museum of auiiquities and works of art to Naples as a 
free gift. The offer was, of course, accepted, and the municipal 
authorities addressed to their benefactor a most gracious letter of 
thanks. But the Commissioners of Inland Revenue nddrcsscd to the 
Prince a demand which altered his views. This was nothing less than 
a request for 3110.001) lire on account of the tax upon alienation in re- 
spect of his gallery " Prince Kilangcri on receiving the nniicc at once 
went to the Minister of finance in Rome and said: "I am resolved 
that on no consideration, cost me what ii may, shall the town of Na 
pies have a bronze or a statuette out of my collection 1 am offered 
three rooms at the Louvre in Paris, and In them I shall transfer mv 
galleries. But on the doors of the collection, w hen there displuyeil, 
will be found a placard to this effect : ' This museum was intended fur 
the tuwn of Naples; the rapacity of the Italian Treasury forced the 
owner to send it to a foreign country.' " 



Manipacturinu Alumina. — An invention which it is believed will 
effect important changes in the metal trade, not only in this country 
but throughout the world, has recently been patented in Great Britain 
and most foreign countries, and is now being sold as an article of com- 
merce. The iuvention consists of a new method of manufacturing 
alumina by which nine-tenths of the present coat are saved, while it can 
be made in immense quantities in the course of a few days instead of 
requiring nine months to produce it, as was formerly the case. The 
inventor is Mr. Webster of Hollywood, near Birmingham, who has been 
engaged in experiments since 1*51, and only succeeded in perfecting 
his process about twelve months ago, after having expended nearly 
X!50,000 in the experiments- Prior In this Invent ion, alumina w as made 
only in France, the attempt to introduce the manufacture iuto England 
having failed after the promoters had lost upwards of a million of 
money. The extent and value of the discovery may be gathered from 
the fact that a French syndicate have offered no less than nearly half a 
million forthcpatcnl rights in France alone, and companies in the United 
States have offered _1.0IIO,000 for the right of manufacture in America, 
while the Belgians and Germans are also negotiating for the purchase 
for their respective countries. The onlinary method of making alum- 
ina is by precipitation, and the cost is no lew than .£1,000 a ton, whereas 
by Mr. Webster's process the cost is reduced to less than £100 a ton. 
When converted iuto aluminum and alloyed with copper, tin and other 
alloys, it produces a bronze metal which is considered to be superior to 
anything in use for ship fitting?, steam-ship propellers, and also for tho 
manufacture of artillery. Although it has only just been placed in this 
market, the bronze is in extensive demand by shipbuilder, and the British 
Government are in treaty for a supply of the metal to the Royal Gun 
Factory at Woolwich. A scientific analysis shows that the aluminum 
bmnze has a resisting power of forty-two ton* per inch as compared 
with twenty eight for gun metal and 'thirty for Bessemer steel. At the 
same time it is exceedingly ductile and tenacious, and when used for 
ships, will bend rather than break from the force of a collision. The 
metal is supplied in ingots, rolled into sheets or drawn into wire. In its 
different forms it may be used for all purposes for which electro-plat- 
ing is now employed, also for pen-making, nail-making, bell founding, 
and even for jewelry. Rings of the aluminum bronze bet with precious 
stones arc in vast demand for the United States, and spoons, knives 
and forks, dish-covers, railway-carriage door-handles and other articles 
made from the metal are in extensive inquiry in this country.— Mr- 
min-jhun (.'■— s/warfra/ lAmdm Snts. 

Furnace Slao and Bauxite for Cement. — We leam from -S'fuW 
and Ei*t» that llerr Roth, mining engineer, of Wctzlar, uses bauxite in 
the manufacture of cement from blast furnace cinder. Bauxite con- 
sist* principally of alumina hydrates, besides small quantities of acs- 
quioxide of manganese, titanic acid, lime, magnesia, alkali, etc., but in 
chemical composition varies according to the localities where it is de- 
posited. Its name is derived from the place where it was first diseov- 
ered. Let llaux, in France ; it also occurs In the Charetile- In Italy it is 
found In Calabria; in Ireland, near Belfast ; in the Austrian F.mpire. in 
Krain, Styrla, and Lower Austria. In Germany bauxite occurs on the 
southern slope of the Westcrwald, near Miihlhach and lladamar, also 
at the Vogelsberg. in Upper llesse.and at KUin-Sleinheim.near llanau. 
If 100 parts of furnace cinder, which crumbles byilsclf.urc mixed with 
85 parts uf limestone or chalk (containing OS per cent of carbonate of 
lime and 2 per cent of silicic acid), and 15 parts of bauxite (containing 
sSlo per cent of alumina, 1352 per cent of sesquioxidc of iron, and 0 10 
percent of silicic acid, the composition of the bauxite found near 
GicssenJ, and burned, the product yielded — supposing that half of tin- 
sulphur escapes from the slag as sulphurated hydrogen — is 15*00 
parts of cement of the following composition : Lime. 010 per cent ; 
silicic acid, '24.1 per cent ; alumina, 100 per cent; scsqitioxidc of iron, 
1 3 per cent ; protoxides of iron and manganese, 0 8 per cent ; magne- 
sia, 1 per cent ; sulphur. 0.3 per cent. The cinder used was obtained in 
the production of foundry pig in a coke blast-furnace. If the cinder 
to be employed is of a different composition, the fluxing materials 
must be varied. llerr ltnth demonstrates the economical advantage* 
to be derived from the erection of special cement mills near blast fur- 
naces— Ian .ViMtrairc/'s Kiujixrrri^-j Magazine. 

Vekeerino. — Veneering, says the lymdon Furnifttrr (lazttle. seems 
to have originated contemporancoiislv with the art of cahinpt-makiag. 
The superimposing thin layers uf choice wood upon articles made of 
common tlndier was In use among the Kgyptians some 1.600 years R. c. 
Recent advancts made in veneering furniture and cabinet-work are said 
to be noteworthy. One process of making veneers, invented by a Ger- 
man, is detailed at length as to its results. The method is said to he 
secret. The production Is said to be practically a " paper veneer." 
Several varieties of choice woods of considerable thickness are "in- 
laid " to form a pattern. Thin layers of these produce fine effects, nnd 
may be used for a large variety of purposes, extending to dadoes, 
friezes, table-tops, wnll coverings and the like. The opportunity for 
skill and Ingenuity to produce rich effects in the combination and blend- 
ing of the different woods, together with the patterns formed, is readily 
pcrccivcil to bo large. 

Systematic Station Rcti.nixn on tub C. P. Railroad. — When 
the building superintendent of the Canadian Pacific cummenced the 
work of creeling stations on July I, the track layers were uver 100 miles 
in advance of him, but at the close of tl.c year the last station will be 
built at the end of the track. During the season he has const no-ted 
twelve stations, twelve section houses, eleven permanent water tanks 
and sixteeu temporary ones. He has had a force of 250 men in his em- 
ploy, and his pay-roil has amounted to *H!,nO0 per month. His "plan of 
operations has been similar to that employed in track-laving. One gang 
of men would he detailed to erect the frame of a station house, and then 
sent on to the next point. while their places would be filled by the next 
carpenters, roofing in the building, putting in tbe floors. etc., who would 
in turn l»e superseded by the joiners und plasterers This course was 
followed throughout the season, four or live buildings being in process 
of construction at tlie tamo time, thus avoiding delay. 
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/'tic .Vf., A'o. *2, n w cor. Cherry St.. flrn.fr hrt„k 

« , e^. n a:n, , ;al, B l a^. r: ^ *''»<"^>«««» ^SS£ 
A 1.TKKA TIiixh. — Jfurmy St.. .Vo. TJ ^ - 

% ;M'i..' 3 b : "li •''"-'A''-"- & 

2111 Wave, ly pl. : bollder Henry Wallace 

"nwiray. , w cor Foriy llrtt st k 
Ave., imernal alteration,, coit, 115 mi- owner, a.' 
Melropolllan i.„i,cert Co.; leiee STlvita, V 
Hickey; ar, hllect, H. J. I>udle^ ' S ""* Ur 

m^JL*L?£- rt: ,i I , T u «" "rfroi eo,«, 

*a,Dua, owner, uic of K. (.VM-lintti A W m.^i 
.nan, .ge.„, «,g Uroom. 8, . bulkhVl John ijertuT*" 
ItimMyto* St., .Vo. 4.1 roof rai»c,l . .V 11 - , 

three «t'y brick e.lerwlm, c«t n,, o« ""r,"' 1 
For.cl,,Jr, 30 Kt.lngti sVTIrc&r^^eot'i;- 
• ge bv Are; mwt »f, 4 H owner W. . !• J , 1 

Philadelphia. 
wWIUMM Pfkhit,. _ Aider St., w ,. n of \orrl. St 
3 t-o-„'y dwell... i«r » Michael .Ci,|,, c~ - '* 



^u... ' .7 • " * " • M'Cliael Sinitl, i, a 
. ,^ arr ' ' • " w "' r - Adam, su. oneat'v M< 
iHlildlng, M- x »•; s. Tardley. owner T ' 

Cn«^,/«ad si., a w cor. Mill St., lirtwC, ad.ll- 
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Hon to factory. .TO'**!'; D. S. Mch'uabb, eontrac- 

jtrin ».,eol Shur's Unr. rebuilding factory, a* 
X I.Vi'. s. s. Keely. contractor. 

.W.V /.o.^HM Sr.. .Vow. HII on. Use, 2 to» 
•l y dwells.. IV * 111', C.«o. Mo.br.iy. »»»'•/• 

i,...*... >7 . ws.s. .f Fdeard St.. '.' rebuilding fouo- 
Jrlei, IT' x «T ami 20' i lisy. T. Shoemaker, om- 



/tn-u/ .sr.. « w or. Catharine St.. tuody .table. 
17' x chaa. O'Neill, contractor. 

• „ .,f Perklomien St-. twMrt dwell. 

■ IV x Jamn 



„. >'ntc*. 

At-TooSA, P».— A VZi.lM diM-rn-houiM U to he built 
for Mr. J. Sebcnek. Work will be commenced toon 



fourth 
X4llo 



aadoueslY stable. Hi' x 20' and 
McCartney, conlracp.r. 

7'6ir;rr«r* S/., e #, » of Cbi 

aiul tinb sfy addition 

Jur>. Mun.lell. i'«»T. 

Sprure sr., A"- twn-st'y addition to brick 

building. nu.l Interior alterations. 16* x a* 1 ; K. 1» 
Hall, oaner, W.»»llmry. N.J. 
Ai»i>tTi..\H. - Addition end alteration hi wlihiiw of 
W. S, Blight, I'lue St., als.vc Broad St.; Ilaxlchural 
A llnckrl, arehlierU. .„ 

Addition jii.l alt-ratlon to residence of Mrl, H . J. 
llkd.Hr. Walnut St.. w of Sliteeulb SL; HatleUurd 
A lluckel, architect!. 

St. Vomit- 



Bl ll.mxo is — Invest 
the year 1**2 prosperity 
Couis linx been ike ruin. 



'. — Investigation shows that during 
In business circle* In St. 
,„..., 'I here lias born a slight 
decline" Hi business during the |o»«l thrre ni.nnl.a, 
but on the whole. 11"' volume of trade ha* grcAlly 
Increased over that of laal year. The year ha* been 
remarkable on account of the number, variety and 
c.wt1ii.«» of thr new buildings which have been 
erected. The t.-lal catbnatrd value of all the tin- 
provemenls ..I Ihls character which ««rr projected 
[• «r, o^.in J no. or nearly «I..K>i,««. in excess of la»l 
year. During tbr yea' there have been Issued '.Villi 
building permit", o! • blch only til were lor rramr 
•iritrturaa. Thr riven oal Important buil.Ul.gs com- 
pleted during thr yrar were the new Belcher Sugar 
ltrSm-.v. the Olympic Theatre, the new t.ollr^r or 
ilii> i hriatlan llruihrm, the <;»y BulMini:. and the 
I^lchton Uuil.lln«. which toicthrr eo»« upward of 
fl<t>Mi» The llelch..r Sonar ICeAtmry l» tliirtrcn 
•toriri ah..vr the b»*«nirtit. and nearly it,*H>.«MJ nill- 
UOM of l.rlrka «'er« uaed In lt» cooatroctloli. — A . 
1", t'ommrr\vit .Viet rt'urr, 
BlIIMMXa I'l ltwiTS.— Six nrrrails haT« Wn iMUcI 
at nee onr la.t report, of which In,, are for unimpor- 
tant frame howaae. Uf the real tboae wurlli » J..HK) 
ami oyer are aa tollou-t: — 

Tni.te.* of I'. M- K- Charcli, two .t y bnck 
church, c-t, V.»IX>; A. lWnke architect. auMrt. 

A. .!.< ruiner. ta.«fy brick dwell.; <hMt, 
A. J. (Turner, architect and tniilder. 

Syracaae. HI. Y. 

Ilorapa. — A atone liouae lot Mr. II. fk. While lain 
pr..co: erection. I oumlatlonaand eucl.a.ll»u, 
*n«i, archllcct. II. Miller, "f Ithaea. 

Mr. L. 1>. Ken.iii.".. la l.inldlui; it frame liouae on 
. . tt..»^.i. ....... 



i.tr .nr. .. 
and it i» to he cm.plutcl by the fall. 
Btl.yiMMHK ('<>.. ,Mn. — Subiirluin realdrnee, for Mr. 
.1 I). Mallory. frame, bit' % an', with Hat.le and car- 
riaire h.nwo that cm ll,S«l; total c.»t, S.r.-,iam. .lohn 
C. 'mi, of Wayerly. Italtimore Co,, builder; 
A. Krodcrick, Italtlniore, archltrrt. 
CAtlOOiriA. N. V.- l'lana an> lwli>B prepared for a 

■tone church, by < *~.r Knel«.l, architect. 
Caai.iai.r, I'A-- l'real.yirnau Clni|*l. +)' x ;r. ; to 
be built of local Hour; llallehvir»t * lluckel. archl- 
te<:t>. I'bilwlelphta, Va. A public rcadli.n-iooiu U 
included lu aboye building. 
CoxKlion... KK>. I'a, — I'lana for tl.e Iradeamaui 
National Itai.k haye been prepare.! by HaxlehumS 
lluckel. architect. Philadelphia, fa. 
l)x>vnt, U..1. - Mr. W. .1. Kay n to build two brick 

hoiuea on KanaitH Aye.; c*t, aj.'^al- 
Ur-TltolT, Ml. It. — The rel.irof of the Fire Marshal 
for l^u ?how that the yaluo of the new biilldiiiir. 
autl.orfxe.1 during the year amou. ta to $:i,n.*i7..<>l; 
ie|«»ir». tasj.ui;. Tbta la an imrcaae of 81.c>a),ik«[i 
oyer I flu. . . . 

Kan. Itiwa, Ma»*. — The mayor a late addree* 

rv nmouda the iwur of bon.U for the erection of a 

bluh »chool buil.lliii. and then the creation of a 
■UikitiE fund ..I *"■,.'«) or sm.iaal a year to pay'"' 
Extei.»ive rep.«lra arc al»..uecded by the city hall. 
GLOt t lJTKU, N. J. — It t» uwouncrd that Whitney 
Hroil.cn>. ttlaee inanulaolureM at tilualajra. have 
purcbaied l» acrea of land on lllgl.umlwrfrc.-k. 
near tilouce»ter. mid contemplate moyli.g their 
worku to that place In the e\rut of Congre" taking 
fayorahle action on the tariff. 
tio> tSrtows. Mt..-Mr». M. C Ilrown l8 l.ull.llnK 
an addition lo her realdenee, tocuel *l,V>n; <>. I! lake, 
builder; .1. A. * W T. WiIhui. arehltMta. 
11 oiui-ni no. I'A.-The Philadelphia Aapha.lt Bloek 
t%.nipHiiy waa chartered at the State iM-parlnient, 
January r. Hie capital l» eToo.ow, and William 11. 
Maun la l'reaidriil. 
.I.il II i. IlX. — The coat of the r.e» elcyator bulUIIng 

ot the Jollet Kleyator Co. will be f±aj»K 
Krr.NR. N. H. - The Pnrgetized Can ( . mpany or 

Charl«»lo»n pro|»»r to build a factory at Kerne 
Kv.isviUk, frax. - The Ka»t Tenneaaee > alley 
/.in.- > oiniKtny, orgm.ixed a ahort lime ago w ith n 
capil-xi ot c;w...iax.. h.oi Juat let conttacia for the 
ere. Hon of the llimacca and Imildlngw In thia city. 
l.K Mails, lo. — Warren & Satiiu.l* are lo build an 

nperu -faunae; ret, **.,.«w. 
Mit.l.l.l m.ilo, Ma as. — There la talk of erecting a 
piiprr and pulp mill on the Mtlllxk prlyilege, ao- 

HtstsitAPOut, Miss,— col. Wood aMfMwftaMO* 

enla.gcmeiit of Ills opera hou-e in the spring, by 
building 'It uill to the atreel rr.mt and adding an- 
other story, allK-h will giye It a seating cupoclty of 



PROPOSALS. 

PII.E.S AMU STONK. 
I At St, Louis. Mo.] 

C. S. g k M II MM I Ort-n r, 4«l Mtiuir r sr., j 
St. I^.tn. Mo.. I>ecenil>er lit. lass. I 
Sealed proiajsals, in duplicate, will be received at 
thla offl^e until 19 oVImk, «.. mi .lannary l«. 
ISS3, (orfurnlahlng and delivrnng ln.«» o-.tionwo. J 
piles and i">,noli cuWe yar.la rip-rat., 'or Improreinent 
of the Mississippi Hirer below St, l.ouls. 

K..r blank rurnw for profeals and nil n.^«-»ry In- 
formation apply to H. KKNsT, 
3,^, Major ot I j.glneers. 



1 ) [At New Haven Harbor. Conn.! 

L". S. Ksoiski k urrx r., I 
Saw Loxim.s, l oss.. He.-. -1. I"-- I 
Sealed profeamla.il. triplicate, alii be recced at 
lhi»'.nleo until II o'clock A. »- <m the g.ld day 
or January, 18S-1. for cnnruciing a dike In New 
Haven HatW.r, Conn., to lie buill partly of riprap 
stone, latrtly of piles and stone. 

(iiw. mcati.tus and blank forms for proposals and 
for guaranty will be sent on »W >l | l * w ' M J,\',,'{^. * 
ro Major'of Kugineels. 



W™ W-he....... -Mass., 

WAKmn n. Mass., .lanuary l». Isaa. 
«ealed proi»«>a1s for furulibli.g Winer pl|«-s. water- 
eat. s and tlre-hv.lianta.iiml for laying and setting ll.e 
same will be received by the nuamnapowitl Water 
< on.nai.v. of Wakeneld. Ma"., until noon of 

^.c^.n^a';."*.?."; VJ?i* ' «.hc4 to bid- 

ders only on application to the eng. neair. 
The right to reject an j oral. nr.,^. frsereji 

3(lj PKHUV M. BI.AKli, Kuglnrer. 



HOT-WATElt llEATINti-APPA IIATI S. 
I At t Tinrleaton, «. AO.] 
OirirKor ItfMtBI isiso AW iiitti-r, I 
Tanaai av Uri'Altrvir.sT. 
WtsntMif.s. K.C-. Iiecemlier :u>. l-s'.'.l 
Seale.1 proposals will be received »l this «fflc« unlit 
I- «., on Ihe '-«3«l day of January. 18ICI. lor lur- 

mshlug and tiling in pi: complete In the court- 

bOaM and K-t-ofJlce building at < har.eau*. « . 
Va a l..w-teniperaliire hot w..t. r lieatii.g :.ppsralus. 
In accor.Unce will, drawiogs and •iseelllcullon. ,'"T"« 

,.f which and any asldttiomtl Infornm! ma? ^ 

,„, appHeaUOC at this office or the office of ^ Stt Vf 
tuleudeut. 



Mll WAl KEt:, Wis, — The Chicago, Milwaukee and 
si. Paul It. It. Co. Is to build at the corner of sec 
' " house; cost. ».'< .OnO. 

' | 
I" 



James St.; A Kuwait, ■> 

A. I'. U«is is building a two-.t'T and atj e fran,. 
house, architect, J. I. Sllslan;; builder. I . W lehoru. 

'''/trv C X. Sims. Chancellor of Syracuse Unlyer 
sliy. Is building a tw.~tt y Irame liousr: est about 
»l.r»si; builder, C. Wiehorn, dr.; architect, h. M. 
I; n.' I 

|.r H. !>. Whedon Is building new ofllees; cost 
about Jl.oO; hnllders.U.Sehatlle A John SclialTer; 

F»"uir''- 'MrVl'l^'lstian Cook Is hulldlng a factory 
on W. tinondaga St.. brick and stone; cost, about 
»p.,oow; C. & I.. Merrick, builders, A. U -Merrick. 

(}4*y C » l| l AuK>I 11cn.nia«.- Tlie Commission ap|H. luted 
to select a site for the UwW PcMsfWitia gad tii.vem 
n.ent ..iri. e lluil.lilig, to lie erecl.-.! here, have re- 
nort^l In lavor of St. Paul P. K. Church pr..perty. 
iiluated near the centre of the city and. well fitted 
for the p,.r|~-e. Ihe lot Is lis.' x IX:'; ITU.U1W U 

WAi.rfi..'.".r!* -''^Pa,: Xeal * Hyde will build a 
five ift brick and stone block I..r a wholesale dry 
e,-.ls lion.e: Mr. A. I.. Merrick is .he architect. 

The numerous buildings Just completed and now 
in course ol erc-Uon sle w lli .t this enterprising Hi- 
ll.- city la growing fast. The prospect* lor the 
.prlng are lull of ptonoao for builders and arehl 



freight house; coat, *« ..»«•. 
:. —V. *. aibbl Is prepaHr 
keuce, to cv«l about JllJaW, 1 



.I AS. O. II 1 1.1., 
Siiiasrvisini Architect. 



Bl.la and Contrru-U. 

Id -re-Am. N. V. - The contract for iron stairs for the 
Filch ltotltute ia» |»-r aslTcrV.senient in Iss. ric .n 
^rr.t.rr. r . was let on Hie ".Mi to Poulson A l ge. for 
S( 10.1; pluml.lug to J. II. Smith, of Buffalo, lor S.',- 
(..*.. J. (i. Culler. ..' K " liester. arehllecL 

V..UKI..W.S. Va. The following Lids tor the erec- 
tion ol the Vorkto.n Monument have lawn r..- 

^ N'o.' ir^anlel C. Hutehlnsoei. So. 1.17 Chambers 
St* I*.ew York, and Washington. Maas., 9.1,.smi. 

sio. 1 Mount Wal.lo Uranlte Company W orks, 
J.diu I 'lb.-. » rv.VI it. Me . f.l. -. 

No. X Weston t.raulte Coinisvny, Mrg'.nla, It. 
Siiow.lon Amlrews. Prcaiiieiil. *Tt.*T.S;. 

Na. i. B..IW.-II lirai.if Co., Itoeklaml, Me., «, II. 
|.owrey. Prealdenl. eW.1.16. 
No. s. Ilullowell tiianile Co., Ilallowell, Me, 



ou'd and Fowler SU..a IM| 
Mot sr ci.kui Mi. ii. - 
plsns for n Irani-" rrekdcu^-, . 
I.e built by Oeo, W. Flel. lier. 
NrWAKK. N. J. — A new .^^ra-house Is lo be built oil , 
thr pri.i«.rty running through from Bank to Acad- i 
e.uy St., near Itr.ci.l St. 
ijkanuk, S. J. — For Mr. J. C. ng.len, Jr.. a resl- . 
deuce, lo cost als.ul » l.'...Vsl, Is to be built from dr 

signs. d Mr. 11. It. Marshall, ol New Vo.k. 

PK.Vviio s< V, K. I. — There was al«.ut #1,039,316 laid | 
out on new buildings at Providence in l-».'. Paw-! 
tucket . «i»-n.lc.l over j.'oo.ooj, ol which »:mi,Ha) was 
for Imsiness purpoeea. 

oyer fitai.iaw ol the Catholic ealh.xlra. fund ha* 
been spent sine* the work was laken under contract. 
The w.Hk to be done in l«sj calls (or «.v:.-_-r}. 
I lUVKSswoon, ILL. — All Salula' Fplscopal Society il 
to build a brick and atone chinch, .vl a coat ol r . .' w. 
UKAPISO. Pa.— The city is to build a brick tlr.-cu 
glue house, c\««t, $.,ISS., rrom plans by W. A- Fnnk. 
I srKiso l.vai, N. J. — K. N. Carson, of 1'l.ila.lelphia, 
will build a collage, to be Inline and Hie; to cost 
! about e^.isgi; ids., carriage-lionsc and stable lo c at 
' aiioul *!. .'!«.; llaxlehuml * lluckel, archllccls, Pbtla- 

Sr'i^'t*'. '.M ISS. — A tV,.W house Is to be built tor 
Mr. C. P. N'ovrs, .U-alii.a :u« m.a being preparevl by 
Mr. II. It- Marshall, "f New York. , 
T..I. l.o. O. -The fnlon Kleyator Co. Is to spend 

»_•_'-.,.»« on anew uleialor building. 
W ashington. I>. - SuperrUUng Archilecl J. O. 
Hill has completed the |.la.is for ihe pr,.|»v.e.l ftre- 
pr.s.f Hecord Building, to b... erected In this city, 
which will be submitted lo Congress by Secretary 
Folger. If the present plans are adopted, the build- 
ing will have a lenglll almost cplal lo lliat "f the 
Capitol. II will be live stories on each end. with a 
six sf) cenlre. surmounted by a high cupola. 
WK*TFIKLI>. MM. — Conlractora are now making 
estinuitcs for a thre»-»t'y brick building. «v x IV> , 
for the Palmer W ire Company, which will be erected 
at an early day. 



Ol IKl or "IB Sl l-T. ot Prni.l. I'.i !l l.isos, I 
Cm H ai.i . ITsoVIOea. r.. Dm. >, Issi'. k 
Sealcl pr..|..*ils. a.I lre««.>l to the ainlrrslgiie.l. for 

lb, eaoatruct, .1 abuildln*. t'> l«e erected ti|».n the 

lot owned by thccilv. fronting on North Main and Mill 
stree-.s lobe u-e.1 a»a«re station and nar.l r ...ni. will 

Iws receive.1 at IheolH I sn|, ril.tei„l. nt ol I ub- 

llc Building*. City Hall, unlit UtwVltsw|baw» 

~^ 1 s , aod'.p^«..-,.lon.ma, 

obtained at the ..m-c of \V,„. H. \\ a.kei i S..U. archi- 
tect*. N..L-5 Custom House Street. 

The right will be reserved lo reject any oi all bl.to 
for the work. JAMt.s >l< NAl.l.i . 

Sin. » halrman OjrmnltterjmJ^rJ'ro 



y<-iio<>l^iioi'SK. 



*^ [ Al ll..me City. If. 

Sealed nroisieals will he receive.1 by the Hoard "I 
education of the llelhl Slalion Si!h-»f IH.lrlct No. «. 
until Monday. February 8. 19 o'clock. (or the 
materials and lals.r rcpnred (or bid .Ling .... eight- 
™.n sch.-.l-hou*. in Home City, Hamilton Ouiuiy, 
. i according to plans and SpeelflcalloBI on Blr at l lie 
oWceTr s. Itanuaford, arclillect. It-n. IN '» lace I »- 
Irl Hulldlng. Cluelnuatl. and al the offlce ol In . John 

Caiupladl, Home City. 

H,da must be on blank forms, to be obtained at 

e 'V»ch bt.Tmnst contain the nam* of every |*r*on In- 
lerested iher. l,i,accoi„p:..,ie.I by a sufli, lent guanine 
l.r some .ll»li.tcrct.-.l person In a |«.nally equal lo the 
ainounl of the l.l.l, that if ll.e bid is accepted the con- 
tract will be entered into, and the performance of It 

'"'v'lT Wds'Tn't'lstteaddre-esI to K. II. C.lbson, Clerk of 

the Mh3, at MM, a. or 171 Om St.. CtaetagaU, 0. 

Tl.e rlghl i- reserved to reic-l .tie or all bids. 

Hv order "' the Board of |.-dueatHMI. . . 

tty oruer onue r (| _ ( , ]BS)(S clerk. 



* :*"«'. Havl. Tilson. Rprtbwd, Me.. MUM., 
No. 7. Brown. .McAIIUter A Co., New York. 

'no's.'' Hallow. II liranite Co .1 It. Bclwrll, Pres- 
ident. Ilallowell, Me . fkM-.tsT If b.iHl ol HalSowrll 
griu.ile- ».VI,KB. if built of Westerly granite, and *3 
extra for each Idler ol the lneerlptlons If Ihe) are 
to la. raised. .... 

No •.. F- C Sargent, of the Concord Cranltel o., 
c;onc.srd. S. II., fw.noo. The lattee bid was not on 
the regular blanks pre|vared for the |.ur|..*e, an I 
was d.s-lare.1 Informal. 

arm'^n^udgmK:.^ 



PROPOSAL8. 



..'ml I I - i 



Li [On Hie (treat Kanawha Klrer, W. Tit 1 

I. 1 . S. FN. hsi mum. t.. I 
Kanawha Cii . W". Va., 

December, lo, l^*i. 1 
Pro|«.sals for building l.^k No. *. ol ike Ureal Ka- 
nawha Klver, will be r Ivral until n.Kin of Jwnu 

nrv 31. IMHII, and opened linmedniltoy Ihercajler. 

fslaak b.nns and s|<jcLlicatioii» can Ihi hn.l upon ap 
; ,,.-:n- ii ..i iL.... ..i;kc F_ II. HUFFNKK. 

370 



Winl'BALL 



n^oYV> 

Scaled 



Captalu of Kngliiecrs. 



rtOl'KT-HOlSK. 

(At Charlotte. Mich.) 
In ouiiataquenes) of the desirucll.o. «.f the plan* for 
F.atoti County Court- House, by ll.e burning of Ihe 
architect's otnee in Ha-I Block, Toledo, O., the date of 
tl.e letting ol the contracts Is p.«!|«>«e>l to January 
,t,l«u. % U. W. GIBBS A Cf 



At Mii<llsa.nvUle,O.S 

.„ will he received by the clerk of Ihe 
village of - Madissanrllle. Hamilton County. »'•"• 

19 oVIssrk ot owsn «f J *"T^i c ,V ^,a'rl work 
furui.htiig of material, and doing ihe ne. csh rv wort 
in the erection ol a town hall In the said 
Madlaonyllle, accoplltig to plans an. spec dl..tl 

furnished by Samuel """^'''^ ' V ' ;*i " n 
(ortbecoDveniei^eof bidders will be « file until 
January I. last, at the Council . l,.n.U-r >'j'^ 
vllle. and alter that until m-n of Jan. mi > J», I >o. »l 
the oirs. e r.( satnuel Haunatord. architect. Koont Is. 
fourth ti«.r. Palace H.del Itukbllng, C.n. l..i.v.i 

HI.U must be made for the work .« para « y, ' I ; 
,.,,„„., work Including exeaval oi.s and gm. ling. 
Mason, work licl^mg ^ ^ ^ 

; r.s.tlng, ioclmfing galvat.-.icl it- uand till 
york and cut-stone work. 
OM be for wither work or material, or for 
Isjth, each must 1* scpiratety dated, w ith 



car|ienter 

Hl.tl I LTlll 

work; Iron 

The bi.h 
both; If to 
ll.e price. 

The coil 
of the bid . 

Fai l, bid to bo acc- .ni, . 

dels to use Ihe printed forim lu 
i«> other will be received. 
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0UR competition of design* for * three-thousand-dollar house, 
which closed last Saturday, proves to have beeu a remarka- 
bly successful one, and a very largo number of drawings, 
with the accompanying specifications, bill* of quantities and es- 
timates, in due order, have been received. Among so many, it 
is only fair to presume that a considerable portion will possess 
features of interest to our readers, and we shall reserve a much 
larger space in our issues of the next few weeks for the publi- 
cation of the best designs and specifications than we have hith- 
erto ventured to devote to these competitions, trusting that the 
general importance of the subject, as well as the unusual merit 
of many of the drawings, will serve to excuse any temporary 
monotony in the character of our illustrations. The award of 
the prizes will be made in due time by the jury already an- 
nounced, but we shall not wait for that before selecting for pub- 
lication such designs as may seem to us suitable. 

IN providing with such liberal hand for the pleasure of those 
who take an interest in the subject of small houses, we wish 
to remind our readers, in fairness to the authors of the plans 
presented in our illustrations, that the interest which they ex- 
cite ought not to go so far as to lead any one to appropriate 
any to his own u«es without due recognition of the rights of 
those to whose skill they owe their attraction. For the greater 
benefit of the young men who compete for our prizes, as well 
as of the larger numlier who study with eagerness the work of 
their more energetic fellows, we required in the present com- 
petition a very complete set of drawings and documents, with 
the idea of directing the attention of the less experienced con- 
testants particularly to these necessary, though unattractive 
details of practice, and we should be very sorry if the conse- 
quent completeness of the designs should tempt any one to bor- 
row them for, execution without asking leave. If, as we imag- 
ine will be the case in more than one instance, persons desiring 
to build should And among the plans some which just fulfil 
their wishes, we can, upon request, put them at once in com- 
munication with the authors, and predict that anv correspond- 
ence so opened will prove a source of mutual satisfaction and 
profit. 

mllE sculptor, Clark Mills, who has enjoyed a reputation 
"X* second in its way to none among the profession in America, 
died recently iu Washington, where most of his later life 
has been spent. The history of his career is a singular one, and 
although hardly that of a great artist, at least gives a hi"h 
idea of his courage and ambition. 1 Ho was born in the interior 
of New York State in 1815. and losing both his parents while 
very young was taken in charge by relatives and apprenticed 
to a mill-wright. He soon forsook this trade for that of a plas- 
terer, which he practised for several years, mostly at the South, 
first in New Orleans, and then in Charleston. Like many 
workmen who have risen to distinction in other professions, be 
devoted his leisure time to unassisted study of sculpture, mod- 
elling for himself such things as be fancied. Such study is apt 
to engender an inordinate vanity in the student, too ignorant 



to understand the superiority of the work of better-trained men, 
and Mills seems to have had something of it, for without 
other preparation than his own aimless essays, he undertook 
to execute a bnst of John C. Calhoun in marble. His first at- 
tempt only excited laughter, but, more determined and perse- 
vering than most men, he made another, which was considered 
sufficiently good to be purchased for the city of Charleston, 
the sculptor being also rewarded with a medal for his success. 
After this he found steady employment in modelling portrait* 
of local celebrities, and gaining many friends, a subscription 
was raised to send him to Europe for study. On his way to 
embark, he spent a few days In Washington, visiting the mu- 
seums and public buildings, and while there was asked to make 
a design for an equestrian statue of General Jackson, which it 
was proposed to erect in Lafayette Square. Mills had never 
sgqr **vo ucfltn^in flLtttuo* IpU 1 j lcn a %»rcio s^QftriGSsfi* cod v jocttstai 
thitt he could make one if he only tried, he abandoned his voy- 
age, and returning to Charleston set himself at work upon his 
model, which was submitted at the appointed time, and im- 
mediately adopted and carried into execution. The statue as 
erected is familiar to every school-boy from the pictures of it 
which adorn bis geographies and histories, and although it has 
a certain grotesque air, the whole figure, weighing fifteen tons, 
being balanced on the hind feet of the horse by an ingenious 
disposition of the forelegs and tail, is by no means the worst 
statue in Washington. Soon after this he was commissioned 
to carry out a design for a still more important work, the eques- 
trian statue of Washington, in the so-called Washington Circle, 
far out on Pennsylvania Avenue. This, while an animated 
and interesting design, is much more refined than the Jackson 
figure, and form* one of the most agreeable object* in a city 
not renowned for its artistic triumphs. Mills's last important 
work was the execution, from Crawford's model, of the great 
statue of Liberty on the top of the Capitol. How much of the 
design is Crawford's, and how much Mills's, it might not be 
easy to say, but as completed, the figure meets with very con- 
siderable success the requirements of its trying position. 



PARTICULARS of the burning of the Newball House at 
Milwaukee, in which nearly a hundred persons lost their 
lives, serve only to confirm the popular impression a* to the 
unfitness of the building for the usea to which it was put. 
With even the greatest auxiety to avoid unjust condemnation 
of a construction which m»y have been no worse than many 
the simple fact remains, that a hotel six stories high, 
is completely destroyed in forty-five minutes from the 
first breaking out of the fire, never can have been fit for occupancy 
as a public-house. We know that scores of seaside and couu- 
try hotels are in a condition even worse, if possible, but these 
are beyond the pale of building-laws, and persons who choose 
to stay in them know that they do so at the risk of their lives. 
City public-houses, on the contrary, are assumed to be subject to 
some sort of sit|>ervi»ion, and it is quite time that this belief 
should be justified. 

TITHE coroner's jury which investigated the Calender-Street 
X fire in Providence, at which several persons lost their lives, 
has concluded it* long and faithful inquiry, completing it* 
labors by a few wise recommendations for legislative and mu- 
nicipal action, which we trust will be complied with before their 
occasion is forgotten. One of the first of these advises that the 
use of naphtha stoves should be totally prohibited, and that 
stringent regulations shonld be enforced in regard to the stor- 
age and use of the light hydrocarbons. Another, the best of all, 
points out the necessity for placing the inspection of buildings 
in the hands of some person unencumbered with other duties, 
and absolutely free to enforce to the letter the provisions of the 
law in regard to building and the maintenance of fire-escapes. 
It is much lobe hoped that the warning will be heard, and that 
the city and State may be provided henceforth, not only with 
judicious and explicit laws, which are easily obtained, hut with 
what no city has yet secured, a thorough and efficient mode of 
executiug them. 

TJ CORRESPONDENT of the Chicago Tributu makes a 
f\ suggestion which is worth considering, although the prin- 
' ciplus which it involves are far from being such as should 
govern the construction of new building*. Observing, as every 
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one has, that (he elevator-shafts in manufacturing or mercan- 
tilu building* serve in conflagrations to carry the fire rapidly 
through the building, he asks why the natural tendency of the 
smoke and heated air to seek the elevator-shaft might not he 
utilized by extending the shaft as a lire-proof chimney through 
the roof, with a glass skylight over it, or some other device 
which will open automatically in case of fire, thus creating a 
powerful exhaust current which will retain the (lames in the 
shaft instead of allowing them to burst out at every story, as 
they do where there is no vent at the top. Such an arrange- 
men l as this would have the further advantage of establishing 
a definite course for a fire originating anywhere in the building, 
which would enable the firemen to follow and extinguish it 
with far greater certainty than in buildings where thu opening 
of a window or some other trifling circumstance may draw the 
course of a conflagration, hiddeu by its own smoke, in various 
directions about the different stories. Of course, the best way 
of all would be to have the elevator-shaft securely closed, so 
that (ire could not reach it from auy room, still less ascend 
through it to rooms above, and if such construction were joined 
to simple and solid floors and ceilings it would be possible to 
' i an incipieut fire within the story in which it originated 
i to admit of extinguishing it there ; but it will be 
years before such planning becomes genera), and any palliative 
for the present bad habits of construction is to be welcomed. 



«TT NOVEL scheme is proposed by some persons in New York, 
f\ who have formed a company for the purpose of construct- 
' ing an underground roadway under the City Hall Park, 
from the west side of Broadway, near Murray Street, to the 
east side of Park Kow, near the passage-way leading to the 
Brooklyn bridge. No vehicles are to pass through this subter- 
ranean avenue, but it is to be used entirely for the convenience 
of foot-passengers who may desire to cross the Park without 
running the gauntlet among the carriages and omnibuses of 
Broadway, and the street-cars of Park Row. The use of it is 
to be given to the public free of charge, but the company proposes 
to reimburse itself by constructing and renting stores on each 
side of the passago, lighted by means of a roof of iron and 
glass. The whole cost of construction is estimated at five hun- 
dred thousand dollars. There may be some question whether 
such an arcade will not interfere with the tunnel railways, one 
of which is laid out through Broadway and the other through 
Park Row, but it is probable that the latter are far enough be- 
low the surface to pass altogether beneath the arcade. 



•IT BILL is now before Congress providing for the erection of 
f \ monuments upon the battle-fields of the Revolution, which 
' authorizes an appropriation from the Treasury of five 
thousand dollars towards the cost of a monument on any of those 
battle-fields, provided the people of the locality shall have al- 
ready contributed live thousaud dollars for the same purpose. 
If the bill is passed, there can be no doubt that its provisions 
will be taken advantage of to provide suitable memorials upon 
nearly every one of these historic spots, and it is much to be 
desired that they may be as artistic in form as they will bo hon- 
orable in their associations. Within a year or two there have 
been signs that in such matters this country is about to emanci- 
pate itself from the conventional models, and no better oppor- 
tunity could be found than au extensive national movement of 
this kind for the development of a truly interesting form of art. 

TITHE ordinance for the registration of plumbers in Boston 
was passed by the City Government some weeks ago, but 
inadvertently repealed soon after in connection with 
another matter, so that the various items of the bill have come 
again under discussion, but will undoubtedly be rocnacted 
abont in their present shape. It is a little singular, considering 
the common complaint of the carelessuens of architects in re- 
gard to such detail*, that from the (irst the architects of the 
city have interested themselves in the proposed regulations, 
and a committee of them has acted with the committee chosen 
by the plumbers in revising the text of the bill for submission 
to the City Government. The rules, although less detailed 
than those adopted in New York, are stringent as far as they 
go, and if well enforced will do much to restore the reputation 
of a city which is known as containing some of the worst, as 
well as the best plumbing-work in the country. It is impor- 
tant in drawing up such laws not to depart much from the 



accepted practice of the best workmen, and the authors both 
of the New York and Boston codes have wisely kept this fuct 
in mind ; but we cannot help hoping that in the next city 
which adopts a plumbing law the use of double-thick soil-pipe 
will be made obligatory under all circumstances. In view of 
the results obtainod by Colonel Waring and Mr. Gerhard, with 
the hydrostatic test, which show that it is next to impossible to 
make a tight caulked joint in single-thick pipe, the necessity 
for employing pipe strong enough to resist the strain of proper 
caulking without splitting the hubs is too obvious to require 
comment; but even architects, and still more plumbers, shrink 
from the greatly increased expense of double-thick piping, aud 
until some community shall show nerve enough to make its use 
imperative, snch house-owners as are not under the care of 
pretty resolute architects or other professional advisers will 
content themselves with work which canuot possibly be 
durable. 



TITHE stockholders of the Keely Motor Company have now a 
X prospect of seeing their money used for something besides 
the fast horses which their principal is said to have pur- 
chased with the funds in his bauds. What has become of the 
original machine we do not know, but the locomotive which was 
to be built on the same principle is in the course of rapid construc- 
tion. According to the Commercial Advertiter, all the larger 
castings have already been delivered. The heaviest of these is 
the bed-plate, which measures twelve by six feet, and weighs 
forty-four hundrod pounds. Next to the bed-plate are the two 
"pulley-blocks," which weigh three thousaud pounds each ; and 
the third heavy piece is the shaft, which is of steel, nine inches in 
diameter, and over ten feet in length. Just how a locomotive 
with a shaft ten feet long and two three-thousand-pound pulley- 
blocks is intended to work we confess ourselves unable to com- 
prehend, but the account goes on to say that '* as there is no 
cylinder or connecliug-rods set at different angles there will ho 
no rocking such as exists on the present locomotive ;" and fur- 
ther, that " this engine has no dead centres, no exhaust, no heat, 
no cinders, and as claimed by Mr. Keely, no expense for run- 
ning." The last extraordinary and important circumstance 
seems to be explained by the assertion that "the movement is 
rotary." As soon as the locomotive is completed, it is to be 
tried upon the Pennsylvania Railroad. 



PHILADELPHIA seems to have carried away the palm, 
even from Jersey City, in the matter of foul drinking- 
water, to judge from the description of some recent occur- 
rences. For several weeks a taste more than ordinarily nau- 
seous has been detected in the Schuylkill water as supplied to 
the houses, and various theories have been advanced to ac- 
count for it, but none seemed just to suit the circumstances, 
and the citizens generally contented themselves with filtering 
out the insoluble components of the mixture, and drinking the 
rest. After a time, however, according to a correspondent of 
tho Public Ledger, a hoy of an investigating turn of mind 
seems to have taken it into his head to venture out on the ice 
which covered the river, for the purpose of making some ex- 
periments. The correspondent writes that this youth "was 
seen to cut a hole in the ice with his pen-knife, and then to 
cover the hole with his finger for a short lime. He then 
lighted a match, and removing his finger applied thu match to 
the opening in the ice, wheu a bright flame about a foot high 
shot up aud continued to burn for some time." On receipt of 
this communication a reporter was sent from the Public Ledger 
office to repeat the experiment, but proved unable to obtain 
similar results. However, he found two boys who said that 
the evening before they had seen a young man on tho ice, tar- 
ing holes aud "producing auy quantity of bright (lames a foot 
high," and was forced to conclude tlint tho water had lost n part 
of its spirituous quality before his visit. Not being able to set 
it on lire, he contented himself with tasting it and found it 
"offensive," and "strongly impregnated with coal-oil," ac- 
counting for this by the assertion that the water-company was 
drawing its supply from certain remote reservoirs, which re- 
ceived also the "refuse of coal-oil rellncries." On the whole, 
the water of the Passaic, with its compound flavor of petro- 
leum, carltolie acid, sewage and arsenic, must perhaps be 
acknowledged to iwssess still the higher bouquet, but for real 
strength the combustible Sc huylkill water surpasses any which 
we ever knew to be nsed as a public supply. 
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KERWAN. 
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the centre of tlio Regency of Tunis, 
liny-six, miles from the sea, on a 
yost rolling plain, lies Kerwan, a city 
that has plated an iinpurtant part in the 
history of tin" civilized worM, bot since 
iu glorious epoch lias gradually fallen 
into decay and become almost forgot- 
ten. It *>■ founded In the vear A. H. 
60 Ta. l>. 672], by Caliph Okba ibn 
Nafi, who conquered the country and 
built the city as a military stronghold. 
By degrees it grew powerful, and tent 
out armies that conquered Spain, which 
it hold for five and one-half centuries; 
conquered Malta, Sicily and Southern 
Italy ; then it gradually declined, last 
one'by one its conquered provinces, had 
several dynasties of caliph', who held 
the country till A. II. 817 [A. D. 1439], 
when by internal dissensions it hail 
i so weak rhal it Veil an easy prey to the Hey of Tunis. 
Kerwan is generally known as the Holy City of Africa by the 
Moslems, which title it has probably had only since the restoration 
of the Grand Mosque, A. It. 402 [a. d. 1024]. The universal tradi- 
tion that Kerwan has been a holy city from its foundation Is en- 
tirely without proof. Jewish and Greek UiuiIhi have diligently been 
searched for by scientists to prove the conlrurt, but without success, 
and it has long been the centre of religious fanaticism and bigotry in 
North Africa. Before the French occupation it was inhabited bv 
Mohammedans only. Pilgrimages were made hither by the Faithful, 
while Jews were not permitted to approach nearer than two miles 
from the city walls. The few foreigners that ever visited Kerwan 
entered the city under the special permission and protection of the 
Bey or prime minister. The mosques and sanctuaries being relig- 
iously closed to litem, their stay was limited to a few days only. At 
present, however, since the entrance of the French, the doors have 
been thrown open to the light of the civilized world, showing some 
of the finest specimens of Moorish architecture existing. One of 
the principal features of Kerwan is the vast quantity of marble col- 
umns the city contains, which must amount to several thousands ami 
are to be seen everywhere: to support the roofs of all structures of 
any size; on the corners of houses, to keep the brick from being 
knocked off ; in courts ; in olive-mills, to crush olives ; — no house is 
complete without them. They are to be seen to the greatest advan- 
tage in the Grand Mosque, which contains six hundred and eleven, 
which are the finest and largest of them all. The vicinity abounded 
in Hainan ruins, of which scarcely a vestige remains. There are a 
great number of mosques in the city, of which only a few are worthy 
of inspection; the majority are simply prayer-rootus, having a door 
opening directly on the street ; some have a small vestibule for ablu- 
tion before entering the mosque. The praver-rooms generally have 
arched ceilings supported by columns. 'I bese small mosques are 
usually open only at the prayers at and after sunset; few have mina- 
rets. The Grand Mosque is the principal monument of the city- 
It is situated in the nortli-west corner, on the highest |K>int of 
ground in the citv, and from the minaret a clear, uninterrupted view 
may be had in all directions. The enclosure of the mosque is a vast 
quadrangle, which may be divided into two parts, the prayer-room 
and court; this is surrounded by a high wall, which, with its massive 
buttresses, has somewhat the appearance of the walls of a city or 
fort from the exterior. There arc eight doors for entranc e, three on 
lite north side, four on the south, and one on the cast end. Midway 
in the wall of the west end is the solid and imposing minaret. The 
prat er-rootn occupies a little over a third of the entire space enclosed. 
The interior measures one hundred and twenty-five feel by two hun- 
dred and fifty-six feet long. It has a slightly inclined Hat roof, suit- 
ported by one hundred and ninety-four columns. The prayer-room, 
to facilitate description, mav lie divided into a central nave, with a 
dome at each end and eight aisles on each side; the nave being 
larger than the aisles, having larger colamns, ami not being crossed by 
arches. The columns of the aisles arc set at regular distances from 
each oilier and support horse-shoe arches crossing at right angles. 
The columns of the nave are double ; in the centre triple ; and at each 
end, to support the domes, five are clumped together on each side. 
Above the columns is a row of arches on each side, above which is 
cut ornament in plaster, and the ceiling chiindelicr-picccs are of the 
same. The prayer-chamber is separated from the court by seven- 
teen sets of doors. Those at the ends of the aisles are double, made 
of painted wood, each of an original design : those at the end of the 
nave are quadruple, larger than those of the aisles, and are beauti- 
fully carved with delicate arabesques. The small door on the east 
end is the private entrance of the Bash Mufti, or high priest. It 
first opens on a small court, thence through a small passage having 
on each side a pair of fine old sculptured and jscrforated wooden 
doors, opening on a library and a closet for manuscripts. At the 
end of the passage is a small door, opening on the prayer-room, cn- 
cased by three pieces of Roman frieze, with heavy ornament cut in 
bold relief; this opens on a small private prayer-room and is sepa- 
rated from the large prayer-room on three sides by a sculptured and 

•b, around the top of 



perforated jiartiUoo of wuvd about leu feet high, 



which runs an inscription in ornamental Kufic, containing quota- 
tions from the Koran, exquisitely chiselled. The perforated part of 
the partition is a lattice-work of turned wood set close together; the 
whole of it is divided into panels, for tin- most part carved. At the 
east end of the nave, under the dome, is the niche of the Mihreb, the 
surface uf which is covered with perforated filigree work, very 
gaudily painted. Above the niche the wall is covered alternately 
with tiles and painted work in squares. The tiles are old Rhodian, 
and lake a reltcction of gold with the light, and are each of a differ- 
ent design. The dome is ornamented with plaster stucco at the 
base, partially painted green and red, and a number of Ostrich eggs 
and Mecca stones are suspended from it by small chains. At the 
left of the niche is a large slab of white marble, with an ornament 
cut in and painted red and yellow. In one corner is a round inscrip- 
tion in Kufic, signifying "There is no God but God, and Moham- 
med is lli« prophet." To (he right of the niche is the millibar or 
pulpit, consisting uf a flight of twelve steps running up to a square 
top: the sides and balustrade are divided into small panels of 
carved olive, each of a different design of great richness and beauty. 
In the nave are four chandeliers, and in the centre of each alternate 
aisle is a smaller one. These chandeliers arc of bronze, of very 
simple construction, and made to support myriads of small oil-lamps. 
They are small, round-bottomed glasses, haif-filled with olive-oil and 
water, and have a wick floating on the surface, and give a fine, mel- 
low light. The column* are of all varieties of marble, cipollino pre- 
dominating. There are two fine large ones of porphyry under the 
dome at the east end uf the nave. Some tire of vcrdc-antiquc, and 
there arc also columns of gray, rose, and black granite. The capi- 
tals are of great variety, mostly of Roman origin ; some are Byzan- 
tine, Norman, and square ones with the cruss of Malta that has' been 
almost obliterated by the chisel. Capitals having ornaments of 
birds' heads and animals have in all cases been religiously mutilated, 
leaving ouly pieces of wings, feel and bodies to indicate what they 
were originally. There are seldom two capitals of the same kind, 
and it is rare to find a capital that belongs to the column it stands 
on, being often too large or too small. In many cases the top of the 
capitals are covered with three or four inch hoards, on which to 
build the masonry, and the massive walls of the building keep the 
structure from falling. The floor is entirely covered with straw 
matting; also the side walla and the columns' to the height of four 
feet. The frequent whitewashing has in many cases so heavily 
covered the capitals and pieces of ornament 'that it has almost 
obliterated all traces of aculpturc; often the columns are half cov- 
ered with whitewash. In the dome at the east end are a few small 
stnined-glass windows ; also three at each end of the prayer-room. 
When the mosque is closed, the little light entering gives a mystic 
religious feeling; but the doors are thrown open during prayer 
hours. 

The court is a large enclosure, larger at the cast (ban at the west 
end, almost surrounded by a roofed arcade broken only in the 
west corners by a store-room and a room for ablutions, and in the 
centre by the minaret. The court contains 2C4 columns and has 
two galleries running around three sides, hut only one at the west 
end. Facing the court the columns are double, but in the galleries 
they are simple. The eastern facade on the couit is the finest piece 
of architecture the building contains, and is of range masonry and 
cipollino columns. The columns diminish in size toward the mina- 
ret, and some of Ibrm are broken. Then' are Kufic and Arab in- 
scriptions cut on some of ihe columns, mostly quotations from the 
Koran. 

The minaret has a heavy base thirty feet square, tapering to 
double that height, built of stone. On this stands a hollow cube 
having around it a space of three feet, outside of wbiehis a crenel- 
lated para|>el four feet high. This cube has an arch on eac h side 
in which are set four columns each. At one corner outside is a 
•mall closet to contain the white and red 11a ^ - ■ On this cube stands 
another of precisely the same description having the same space 
and parapet around and similar arches. On this is a small dome 
sunnonnled by the crescent. On the parapet the Ionian stands and 
calls ihe Faithful to prater at regular hours. The- door of the min- 
aret is encased by three pieces of frieze from Roman ruins, and 
to the left of it are two blocks of marble with Roman inscrip- 
tions ••hereon partially obliterated. A flight of 120 steps leads 
up to the top, up a square winding staircase with six steps at 
each turn, lit by a few windows and loop-hole*. The court is 
paved in part with irregular pieces of marble, and the rest with 
regular paving stones, the whole sloping toward the centie where 
is placed a large piece of ornamented marble pierced by two 
holes; to the right and left toward the prater-room are two other 
holes: these holes are to conduct the water to a series of under- 
ground cisterns which contain the water uf winter rains for use 
in summer. The mouths of the cisterns are made of the bases of 
large columns through which a large hole is pierced : these are 
deeply grooved on the inside* by the friction of the cords used in 
drawing water. The mouths are six in numlsvr. There is another 
cistern outside Ihe west wall to contain the surplus water; there is 
also a well in the north-west corner which serves the room for ab- 
lutions. Near the centre of the court is a sun-dial with numerous 
points to tell the hour at any season. It stands horizontally on a 
cube of masonry four feel square, and is composed of four iron 
potM* in a plate of marble : there are also two others above the ar- 
cades of the east and norlh aides. The pavement of the north and 
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eouth galleries is railed two feet above the rest. The entrances of 
the court arc all of the same construction. A bor*c->hoe arch opeus 
on a square vestibule roofed with a small dume, ami from this vesti- 
bule a large bolted wooden door »|»ens into the court. The one en- 
tering the prayer-room from the south is of the same construcliun, hut 
larger, having an outer lattice-work Rate anil inner double doors; this 
is the usual entrance to the mosque and the floor iscovercil with straw 
matting. The northern entrance to the prayer-room is the largest 
and finest of the entrances. It consists of a square vestibule with 
arches opening on three sides, containing very delicate arabesques 
in stucco, which are the worse for repeated whitewashing ; under 
each arch are fuur marble columns. From this vestibule large fhiubte 
doors enter the prayer-room, above which is a flab of marble set in 
the wall, containing an inscription. This vestibule has a tinted dome 
anil crenellated parapet, tinder which are arches cut in bas-relief in the 
•tone. To the left of tins entrance is a small zouia or sanctuary of aholr i 
woman, built against the wall of tho mosque. It consists of a small 
room with small dome, a door, and a window with wooden grating. 
It contains numerous Mecca stones which are hung from the ceiling 
by chains. These stones are conical in shape, two inches long hv one 
in diameter at the base, covered with wax on which ornamental 
straw-work is stuck; a small leather thong is attached to the small 
e»d, and thev are generally hung in clumps of five or six. The 
richness of the mosque consists principally in its columns, which 
probablv represent the best part of the spoils from the Human ruins 
of tin; Rcgencv. The ties) part of the Arab work on it is the wood- 
work, which is original and well executed. The mosque inside and 
out is whitewashed, with exception of tho base of the minaret and 
the facade facing it. Charles X. Harbis. 



THE «3,000-HOUSE COMPETITION' — I. 




Skeleton Specification. 

EXCAVATE for cellar and 
trenches, and dc|>o»it material 
where directed on the lot. 
All grilling to bo done by tho 
owner. Trenches to Ik- sunk one 
foot below cellar bottom. 

Cellar lo finish 7' 0' high to 
under side of floor joists, and cel- 
lar bottom to be graded with sand 
and laid in cement. 

Foundations : — V o u n d a t i on 
walls to he of good local stone 20" 
thick, laid in mortar. 

Cellar to have bulk-head cn- 
trnncu and chestnut posts for s uji- 
i ~ i Jiorts, resting on Hat stones. 

(%1/rrA I \ '<iffilr\ I I Make foundations for chimneys 
■J* •- / Ht57»//K. i I of gotKl flat stones. 

Cellar wall to be pointed. 
Drain-Pi/>cs : — Provide and lav 
„ , C" drain-pipes from cellar wall, 

/r^ns^ 30' in length. 

City Water :— Provide and lay pipes for city water 30 feet in length. 
BnckirorL: — IJricks for jambs to be good common bricks from 
•ome of the kilns near Boston, Bricks to be bard-burned, but need 
not be selected as to color. Outside walls lo be K" thick, built of 
old hard-burned "bench" brick with round butildcrs built in occa- 
sionally, all laid in 4 cement mortar. 

Ckimntp. : — Build and top out chimneys with common rough 
brick. All joints to he filled and thoroughly plastered outside and 
in. 

Build into the bottom of each chimney a cast-iron door. 
P.-ovide and build into chimneys 8 sheet-iron thimbles where 
directed. 

Fireplace*: — Build two fireplaces with pressed-brick sides, 
hearths, and back; tile facings to cost $10 for each fireplace. 

Clrtket Boiler : — Provide and set in brick a copper boiler in 
laundry. 

Lathing ami Plaster: — All walls, ceilings and partitions in first 
and second stories and servant's room in attic to lie lathed with g.iod 
spruce laths and covered with mortar and finished with a skim 
coat. 

Outside walls to have plaster carried down to floor. 
All plaster to be of bust materials and rendered true, hard and 
smooth. 

Framing: — Building to be framed with good sound spruce of tho 
following sizes: First floor, silb C"x8"; girders, 7"x9"; joists, 
2"x»", 16" on centres. S.-eund floor, sill on brick wall 6''x»"; 
girt l"xC", nailed to studding; joist«, 2"x 9", IC" on centre,*, 
I'hird floor, joists 2 "x 7 ", 16" ou centres, and collar l"iC" for 
ceiling id attic. 

Studding for outside to bo set 1C" on centre*. Posts, 4"x 8"; 
stud ling, 2"x4"; plate, 4' 'x 4". 

F.ourt: — All ll wrs to be bridged l)etwe«n bearings, anil to have 
a lining floor of J ' spruce, and all fl.snrs except Kitchen and Dining- 
reom to be laid with j" spruce floor boards of narrow widilis. 

Kitchen and Dining-room to be laid with rift-grain southern hard- 
pine not over 4" wide. 



Veranda floors to bo laid with southern hard-pine 4" wide, If" 
thick, with space between each board. 

Fzlerior inclining: — AH walls tint of brick to be boarded with 
spruce boards planed to a thickness, and covered, a* shown, with 
best cedar shingles, part to bo cut in patterns as indicated. 

All outside finish lo be as per details of good seasoned pine, free 
from sap. 

Building to be covered with sheatbing-paper between boarding 
and shingles. Mitre borders around all hearths, registers and other 
openings. 

Provide and fix hard-pine thresholds to all doors. 

Balcony floor lo have pine slats, laid over tin. 

Iim>j\ ■ — Uoof to have 2" x <i" rafters. 10" on centres, and 
boarded with j" spruce lioards planed lo a thickness und covered 
with best quality until cedar shingles, laid 4" to I lie weather. 
Build gutters in roofs and connect them by 2}' galvanized-irun con- 
ductors with druin-pipe in eclUr. 

Tinning ami Fia»hing ; — Balcony floor lo be covered with tin. 
Valleys to l-e laid close and to have pieces of zinc laid with each 
course of shingles. 

Chimneys where joining roof to be properly flashed with lead and 
line. 

Partition*. Furring, etc. .-—Partitions to be made of 2" x 4" stud- 
ding »et 10" on centres and well braced. Studs of openings to be 
double. Truss over all openings. 

Outside brick walls lo lie furred with 2" x 3" studding 12" on 
centres. All ceilings to he furred with 1" x 2J" strips, 16" on cen- 
tres. 

Doors: — Doors to have plank frames of pine. Outer doors lo bo 
of white-pine 1 J" thick as (icr detail*. Hardware lo cost SG.00 for 
each door. 

All inside doors to be as per details of pine 1 j" thick. Hardware 
of the value of Sl.iO for each dour. 

Windows: — Windows to tie double sliding-sash I J" thick, in box 
frames, as per details, hung with best weights and cord. Hard-pine 
pulley -stiles, parting-beads and slops, Stops to be put on with brass 
screws. 

Gloss lo Is' of 1st quality German of sizes figured on drawings. 

Allow S24.00 for colored' glass (or windows un stair-landing. 

Cellar windows to have 1^" sash, in plank frames. 

Inside Fmi*h : — A.l inside finish to he o( white-pine as per details 
that fur Hall, Dining-room and Parlor lobe suitable to finish in tho 
wood, the remainder lo In! us good as 2d quality Michigan. 

Hall and Diuing-nxim to have chair-rail as |«-r detail. 

Hall, Dining-room und Parlor to have woud cornice and picture- 
moulding as per details. 

Kitchen to be sheathed up three feet with pine sheathing of nar- 
row widths with moulded cap at top. 

All small doors lo be fitted up with cupboard catches and all draw- 
ers to hare pro|»cr pulls. 

Pautry and china-closet to be fitted up with wide shelves and 4 
narrow ones in each, also a set of three drawers in each. 

Build coal-bins in cellar with 2" x 3" studding and \" spruce 
boards, all lo be planed. 

Build wooden mantels in two room* to cost 320.00 each, and plain 
shelves in bedrooms lo cost $3.00 each. 

Stairs : — Build stairs as shown with spruce plank stringers, treads 
1 J", risers {".and j" finish stringer.all of pine; rail, ucwclqiosts and 
balusters all of cherry as per details. 

Stairs tu attic and cellar to have { treads and risers of pine and 
plain guard-rail of pine. 

Build bulkhead steps of cheitnuc-plank, and steps to entrances of 
pine. 

Painters Wort: — All outside wool finish to have three good coats 
of liei-t lead and oil, of such tints as directed. 

All inside pine finish except Hall, D.ning-roum, and Parlor In hare 
one coat of shellac and two cnats of paint. Booms not painted to 
have two coals of shellac and one coat uf varnish. 

Hard-wood of stairs lo be well (illed with stutling and oil, and two 
Coats uf shellac well rubbed down in oil. 

All tin to have two goud coats of metallic paint. 

All roofs tu have I wo coals of red paint. 

Gnu-Fitting: — D> all trasqiipiii;; to conform to the regulalions of 
the local gas-company. Fixtures to lie put in by the uwner. f ix gong- 
bell on Iront door. 

Plumbing: — Provide and fit up in Bath-room a 14-oz. planished 
copper bath-tub with all proper fittings, nickel-plalcd. 

r it up a 14" Wedgwood bjwl, an I one of llelyer's water-closets, 
all with proper fittings, etc. ; 4" soil-pipe running to drain (unhide of 
collar wall and carried up through roof with ventilator at tup, and all 
to lie properly trapped. 

WusIi-IhiwI to have marble top and back. 

Pit up in kitchen a 30" iron sink with compression-bibs for Iiot and 
cold water. Sink to be sheathed up underneath, and lilted with cleat 
doors. 

W lisle-pipe to sink to 1* trapped. 

Provide and fit up in kitchen a 40-gatlon copper boiler with all 
pricier connections. 

Provide copper wash-boiler for mason to set in laundry with soap- 
stone slab, and cast-iron duor and frame, with coiuprcasiou-bibs for 
hot and cold water. 
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ESTIllsTKS Of l.'l' A> n 1 I - < Uli 

luu hjlt» yard* cement 

U-Kjr S .00 

19o <iaW.' yds. eiearallou. M 
flo perch of ■t.rtte for 

foundation. 2.23 

14 pcreh of st.tue fur uu- 

derpluiiliig 2.59 

for 



I'KKIM Bl'MNO IS THE Sllll'llll* or 

XOfl. pine sbealbll>K f-.r 
■ lichen and uuiieli'y 
Kliiliilt> fur piuury itixl 

cllUlJ>'«loMl 

Finings for 

cluwlS 

llardnaro lor 



*51.<M> 



11-00 



il la. Ii 

•no brU-g. f.* Jambs, etc. .sxot 
bricks fur uli I unifys. -.2.1.00 
face-bricks fur Ore 

place* 30.00 

ft. roiujlj lumber 1T.00 

I L ouulde boardlug. . . 17.110 
feel a<wr-llniug uf 

•I'"!" 1 * 17,00 

1,100 ft. »pru. od H-.r tnkir.U. ri.M 
*J0fU b.sr.lplue Boor 

boards 40.00 

CDiqiUK var,la Utblug 

and plaster J5 

10 Inside doors mid one 

double door 2.30 

2 ollUride door* 4.00 

2 rsillar doors 1.30 

84 witidour frames, tub, 

etc 4.00 

32 M. shingles 1 .5 

Outside fluivb mould- 



ings, ate . 
Suurs 



1. IM 

fcf.00 

12.00 
141.10 
M ut | 

I 

4T.no 
4SJO 

10.00 

IM ; 

SS«60[ 
9.00 
3.00 

nn.co 

13U.W 

oo.oo 

13J.0O 



plumbing.. 

f'UDtlllg. 

Tbrce mantels . 

Kour shelves 3.00 

Inside finish, casings, 
base, etc 

Colored glass 

tlas-plitlng und fix- 
tures 

Tiled Mid brasses for 
thro* fireplaces 

Setting wiub boUer... 

Coal-bins 

30 ft. drniii-plpo .30 

100 ft. galvaulzed Iron 

conductors and pipe. .20 

Carpeulers' labor,. ... 

Allowance* for vuu, 
etc 

Builders' profit 10% 

Architect's commis- 
sion 

Total <3 



Furnace put in by owner. 
These price t were obtained from 



a reliable builder of Boston. 
Submitted by " Dan/ort." 



THE ARCHITECT'S 



GHOST. 

HE cause et'l'ebre which 
has occupied one of 
the courts of law for 
io many weeks past, and 
which has aroused almost 
■till more interest in the 
world of artists and con- 
noisseurs, can scarcely 
have failed to nwuken 
here and there behind the 
scenes of the architectural 
profession a peculiar kind 
of uneasy feeling, if no 
more. Is there or is there 
not such a functionary a» 
the Architect's " Ghost?" 

The account which has 
been given of the manners 
and customs of the Sculp- 
tor's Ghost is not only 
amusing, but dramatic. 
You ring the door-bell. A 
hatchway opens in the 
■tudio floor. A listening 
car is strained. You send 
A silent shallow glides downwnrds through the floor. 
It "disapricar*, and the flap closes over its head. You are admitted. 
You find the irxeat artist absorbed in his great work, his spirit in the 
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empyrean. You have to pull him by the sleeve before his thoughts 
return to the level of the earth and of you. But lie is glad to Fee 
vo i. nevertheless, and glad to think that vou are gladdened by the 
inspection of his great work. After a few happy moments you take 
your leave, and the silence of ineffable repose settles like a pall upon 
the chamber of imagery. The trap is raised again. The ghost re- 
ascends. The task which you have interrupted is resumed. Roman 
augurs winked to each other across the altars of the gods; but there 
is no winking here. When Socrates and his demon walked alone 
together, and worked out the secrets of wi-dom. this was at least 
more akin to the transcendental brotherhood of the studio. The 
fashionable sculptor ami the provider of "artistic assistance" work 
out in secret the mysteries of English statuary, and why should the 
world be any the wiser? 

Whether there may be a great deal of truth in this, or none at all, 
we do not at present cire to inquire; the case is one of those which 
in a " commercial country " may be left to the judgment of commer- 
cial men. That is to say, when a product of even the highest art is, 
as a work of sculpture must always be, to the purchaser an article of 
trade value, it is useless for purists to pretend to shut their eyes to 
the fact that an occasional producer, if in any way conscious of his 
own deficiencies — and who is without them — may easilv persuade 
himself to supplement his own art by that of some artist "to the 
trade." The question, then, which we now propose for considera- 
tion is how far anything of this kind prevails in the practice of archi- 
tectural design, and to what good end or ill. 

Now we need not bog_de at the admission that certain classes of 
architectural practitioners in a large way of business (this is the 
appropriate phra«e, however vulgar some' may think il) have done 
their designing wholly by other hand«. Neither need we hesitate to 
declare that wo do not wholly approve uf this. The architect's 
ghost, in the eve of manv a true critic, exists only to bo denounced ; 
like Artemus Ward's Indian, ho is "jiison wherever found." And 
we are glad to think that this view of the caw is coming to be more 
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cordially accepted amongst architects every day. In other words, 
the principle is living more and moro widely and firmly accented 
that the professed architect who does his deigning by another band, 
uot because hu has no time at command, but because he has no 
ability, is scarcely a true man. 

There are " Itruis," for example, who "do" architecture as 
they "do" rent-collecting, valuations for probate, surveys of dilnpi- 
daiions, compensation claims, sales by auction, and (the connecting 
link ) the laying out of land for budding. The customers of such ex- 
tremely commercial "houses" are not, however, deceived in archi- 
tectural matters, as the wicked say the fashionable sculptor is 
capable of deceiving line ladies and gentlemen. The fact is gen- 
erally pretty plainly stated that " we keep a genilcmnn who attends 
to our architectural department," and so the matter ends. There 
arc builders also who " keep their architect," but neither in this case 
is ho a ghost so much as a sort of substantial artisan carrying off 
three or four sovereigns loose in his waistcoat-pocket every Saturday 
at noon, and holding office subject to a week's notice on either side. 
The real architect's ghost is quite another kind of man. Moreover, 
there are two classes of architects' ghosts, the indoor and the out- 
door. 

Now when an architectural practitioner is falling into the sere 
and yellow leaf, and is no longer physically able to work all night, 
or even after dinner, at the drawing-board, or when, although in 
middle life, he is so much occupied with the business of administra- 
tion that he perhaps cannot sit down to the drawing-board at all, 
no man of common-sense would grudge him the help which is to bo 
obtained at the hands of an assistant of high class, who understands 
his manner, can interpret his hasty sketches, and has learned to 
identify himself with his spirit. To such a lieutenant the ablest 
master may be permitted to hand his memoranda and dimensions, 
and his rough idea, as it is called, of how to treat the subject ; and 
although the subordinate may not 'be uble to do all that the master 
might, yet it may bu felt that necessity has no law in such circum- 
stances, and that it would be but an affectation to speak of the de- 
sign as the work not of the one but of the olher. Cares can even be 
imagined in which not a single lino of the roughest of rough sketches 
has been done wiih the master's own pencil, and yet the product 
shall be his own as honestly as if he had worked out every part of 
it. The test is simply this: whether he could have done it as well 
for himself had circumstances permitted, and the probability is that 
he could have done it better, and a great deal better, ludeed in 
architectural work this stale of things may be recognized more read- 
ily than in almost any other kind of artistic work whatever; tor 
the drawing is not in fact tho design. Moreover, the design, if it ho 
truly architectural — that is to say, constructionally rather than only 
su|>erficially arti«tic — has in a great measure to work out itself 
rather than to be worked out, growing like the tree, from germ to 
sapling, from sapling to branch, and from branch lo llowcr, by a nat- 
ural gradation and development, in which, just ax it alone v 
the first inspiration contains within it the essence of all. 

But the architect who employs the aid of a ghost is, as we I 
already hinted, the very respectable, tradesmanlike gentleman who 
eannot do the design himself because he never knew how, and 
whose time is fully occupied by choice in what is called "getting tho 
business." He is'a sort of agent or traveller for architectural work, 
and so far, indeed, he is the right man in the right place; for all the 
fault we find in him is that he does not confine his pretensions within 
this very useful limit of fact, but considers it necessary to profess to 
do that also which he knows is beyond his power. 

The ghost in such a ease is, as we have observed, of one of two 
classes. Either a hitth-class assistant lies peniu in the office, in a 
position which is certainly humiliating, or a designer " to the trade " 
is employed, whose manner is strictly his own, and whose work in 
many instances can be as clearly rend by those who are behind the 
scenes as if they had seen him do it. Now both of these modes of 
proceeding, we'are glad to acknowledge, are falling more and more 
into desuetude every day, and therefore, far from experiencing any 
desire to exaggerate the evil, we will now take leave to offer what 
may almost be an excuse for a practice which need no longer 
awaken the apprehension of those who wish well to the art. 

For after all, as everybody knows, what the English public want 
from an architect is primarily the skilful and financially successful 
administration of their building business in one way after another, 
and only very secondarily indeed the introduction of the delicate 
finesse of artistic design. The profession of architects, 
quently. as constituted by those external Influences which art 
sjirily ihe strongest, is held lo consist of little else than expert build- 
ing nijent*. In nine cases out of ten, therefore, the clients do not 
care a button what means arc adopted to put the poli*J> on ike plan, as 
they may be supposed to say; ami as lor being fastidious on the 
point of personal aulhentic ity and individuality, the idea cannot be got 
into their heads at all; as even the late Mr. Street came lo know to 
his cost, when a churchwarden roundly told him one day thnt he un- 
derstood n Certain restoration was to be done, not for the sake of the 
architect's Individuality, but for something much more intelligible. 

H e are not by any means afraid, therefore, of the architect'* 
ghost. We can never cease to s> mpathir.o with that most estimable 
class of our highly educated younger men who are obliged lo remain 
in the position of assistants year after year when they have long been 
perfectly qualified to do business for themselves, and we do not hesi- 
tate to plead their cause when thev ask for 
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than they receive; but their case is one of the Inevitable srievances 
of all business, anil cannot well be helped. Nor ilu we fail to sec tbc 
important use occasionally of tbe "architect to the trade," awl cer- 
tainly wc cannot help respecting bis abilities. As time wears on 
matters will, we hope, get better in many ways besides tbese, anil the 
wi«- will wait. 

A wortl more to those who are both wise ami uum;. To get into 
good practice as an architect is, if the troth may lie told so plainly, 
not so much a matter of (kill in art a- of aptitude for, as tbc barmen 
•ay, " securing orders." It is easv enough to do tbe work ; the diffi- 
culty is, bow to get it to do. Look ibis fairly in tbe faee, and many 



thing* are explained and manv o 
take tbe world as we find it. — the 



Architect. 



We 




WAT Kit CLOSETS. — I1T. 

EI.IGKR,' in bis work on 
ibis subject, informs us tbat 
the remains of three privies 
were found in the ruins of Ae- 
teon's bouse, Pompeii. 

One was situated against tbc 
wall on the alley, another under 
tbu steps, and the (bird was in 
tbe kitchen. The first was tbc 
only one that received light from 
tbe outside. Remains of privies 
(lairinet) are still found in Lucre- 
tius"s bouse, placed in a narrow 
closet. 

A drawing by Piranesi repre- 
sents a water-closet (»<« <7U<7inium) 
from tbu same town. There are 
three compartments placed in a 
large chamber, one 01 which bas 
t; tbc other seems intended for use after tbe manner of Orien- 
tals (by squatting), while the third was evidently used as a urinal. 
Tbe water is ad- 
mitted by a pipe 
which runs through 
tbc wall : thence it 
flows in front of the 
scats through a gut- 
ter, falling into tbe 
urinal from a bigber 
level, where it turns 
and runs under tbe 
closet seats, carrying 
awav fecal and oilier 
excremcntitious mat- 
ter. This was prob- 
ably a cleanly ar- 
rangement, when we 
take into considera- 
tion the fact tint the 
Romans cleaned off 
all sediment or other *• Urinal, 
particle* which adhered to ll 
on tbe end of a stick.* 




Wster-Ctetel in PooipS'i. 

Seat for sluing on, b. Place fir crotK-blng. 

if. Water-pipe, e. Stream running lu urinal. 

surface with a sponge or mop fixed 
In the work entitled " I.e Case el i I f is H w 
of privies which were found in tbe 
bouse of Marco Lucrctio. In 
these rooms remains or indications 
of tiling were found, and obscene 
figures pointedly drawn. Cochin 
and Helicard, in "Let Anttquilc't W 
Hercultmeum," mention and illus- 
trate several scats witb boles 
were farad in tbe palaee of 
api s (17V)) . Puozioli. Public 




arrangements was given them, 
both kinds, with and without seats 
living placed in the same room. \"1 
In Constantino's time (3u0 a. n.) 
and probably at an earlier date, seats in tbe shape of chairs, with 
backs and arms ami elaborately carved legs and feet, were used for 

. •• ,r,ii„«« Lairi*,* t ri.M« « I'Masyn." F. Lljer, Architect 

• Major's r .m,.~..j. PI xxxv. 



this purpose. A fine example was in tbe Louvre some years ago, 
which is supposed lo ltavo dated back to ConsUuitiiu 's reign. 

GtEXS IlROWS. 
lfiucrlpfla»f.Miu! on a roll in a prirn in l\mftU.) 
(juw-rns cviiseo. si leges lat»>m 
Nurn TuruMtseliiulil |«ie(*iu 
yui carUme ruill |mut1i|uo cnta 
Seribtl carmlna quite leg ant enemies. 
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THE ILLUSTRATIONS., 

83.000-1IOU&F, SUBMITTED IS COMPETITION BY 

" DttoJ'vrt." 

Owixo to tbc number of designs submitted and the consequent 
great labor of the jury in comparing them and examining tbe speci- 
lications and estimates, it will probably be sonic weeks before we are 
enabled to announce the result of this interesting compctil ioo. 
Meanwhile we shall continue the publication of tbe most worthy de> 
sijns. — such action on our part U-ing wholly independentof the'jury 
and in no way prejudicing their conclusions, — so that tbe award anil 
criticism, when they do come, will be more readilv appreciated by 
our readers. As the unrulier of designs offereif is greater than 
Usual, the number we shall publish will be corrvyiKindingly larger. 

THE Git AND MOa^UE AT KKRWAX, 1 UNIS), AFIIICA, PKtrctlKD 
BY MR. C. X. IIAItttlS. 

For description, ace the article on Kerwan elsewhere in this 
paper. 

SUNDRY WORKING-DRAWINGS. 1 — HI 

M- 1 ^ \ NOW |iro|mse to lead you right 

ntross England to the opposite 
ast of Wales, where it bas fallen 
my lot to carry out some of the 
ust important 'works that have 
been entrusted to mc. My first 
introduction to tbat ncighliur- 
hood was in tbc year 1MC3, 
during which I received a com- 
mission from Mr. Tltumas 
Savin, of Oswestry, to whom 
the principality of Wales owes 
a great pari of its railway ac- 
commodation. That gentleman 
asked mo to make a survey at 
Towyn, in North Wales, where 
he contemplated laying out for 
buildine all tbc land lying be- 




Iween two of the stations of his coast line. When thai was finished 
he desired me to proceed to Aberystwith by a morning train, so as 
to be able to advise him in tbe evening of tbe same day as lo some 
additions he proposed should be made to the building in tbat town 
known as Castle House, in order to convert it into an hotel. This 
was, as I found it, a large and complicated collection of buildings, 
of which the nucleus was a triangular structure witb an octagonal 
lower at each corner. This central portion bad been buill by Nash, 
to whom 1-ondon owes Regent Street. Having taken a rapid sur- 
vey, I made a sketch design for a wing lo be built southward of the 
above-named structure, along a narrow strip of land hing between 
tbc rn.nl and the cliff. This was Intended to contain a large .-ah win, 
to serve as a dining-room, about one hundred feet lung, having eight 
luiy-windows overlooking tbe sea, and at tbc farther end of this was 
another octagonal tower. Mr. Savin approved this design at once, 
and desired me to lay out the foundations of it on the following 
morning, ordering some thirty men lo be on the s|«tt to receive my 
orders. This I accordingly did, after which I proceeded to town to 
complete and send down lists requisite drawings. In order to pro- 
vide us many bedrooms over this saloon as possible, without interfer- 
ing witb its area by any supports except those afforded bv its exter- 
nal walls, I projected the outer face of the first Hour to tiic front of 
the bay-windows by means of arches spanning from one luiv to 
another, and constructed tbe partitions with queen-truss framing, 
which permitted of 0|i«nings in tbe middle of the transverse ones 
for a central corridor. The longitudinal ones again rested upon 
these latter, and were framed likewise with openings for doorways 
in the middle of each of the rooms so divided off. These trussed 
partitions provided »l«o the strength requisite for a flat roof over 
the whole, promised to be covered with asphalte upon concrete, and 
to serve as a belvedere, whence any number of visitors congregated 
on it might enjoy the extensive coast and sea views obtainable from 
IL 

This flat was approached by three circular staircases within tur- 
rets, from the saloon and bedroom floor and waiu-rs' rooms. Since 
tbc conversion of tbe building into a college this space has Iws n en- 
closed, and provides a large recreation apartment for its students. 

My employer, acting as bis own builder, decided to my regret to 
execute this' wing in brickwork, to bo covered witb cement. This 
being the case, I designed the upper portion in timber-framed con- 
struction, witb brick panels to be cemented and ornamented with in- 
cised work and colored so as to product effect. 

DuriiiL' the progress of this southern wing I one dav received a 
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summons by telegram from Mr. Savin to go down to consult with 
him in the "evening nliout the construction of another will}; north- 
ward of Mr. Nash's building. 1 wo* again alluwcd no time for the 
preparation of working-drawings but wan instructed to proceed 
then anil there to earrv out my approved sketch, 5WJ men being told 
off to execute the work, the whole of whom I huil to keep well em- 
ployed. Thin time, however, I was permitted to have my own way 
as to material, and 1 consequently selected Rath stone for the dress- 
ings relieved by blue Pennant stone from llanain, near Bristol, for 
the columns, and a local cinnamon-colored stone from a quarry be- 
longing to Mr. Savin for the wall-work. Tho principal entrance 
was arranged in the centre of tho building at the back, where, there 
not being space sufficient fur any porch ot an ordinary rectangular j 
form, 1 designed the triangular one, which wan erected, ami gave 
every facility re<|uired. Adjoining the entraueu lobby on one side 
wan the principal staircase within the tower, tho plan of which is 
trefoil-shaped, next the street. On the tide is a special staircase to 
what wax intended a* the billiard-room and its appurtenances. The 
billiard- room is of an oval form, and capable of holding three ta- 
blet with bays on either side for spectators. Underneath this apart- 
ment, on the' ground floor, is one which was intended as the bar, and 
whence the approaches to nearly all parts of the building could be 
commanded. The intermediate floor was required to bo of (Treat 
strength, so as to obviate all danger of vibration to tho billiard- 
tables ; to accomplish this purpose, being indisjiosed to use girders, I I 
designed a special system of flooring, In which although the span is 
twenty-five feet, no piece of timber deeper than nine inches was 
used. The joists, nine, by three, were strengthened by struts under- 
neath, disposed in such 'a manner as to carry a cradling for board- 
ing ceilings, with moulded ribs, which were, in fact, shallow vault- 
ings in wood-work, and possessed of very great bearing power. This 
name method of flooring I afterwards used for several of (he other 
large rooms in this building, as well as in a mansion at Abennaide, 
near Abcrystwillu 

For the large saloon, about eighty feet long, intended as a draw- 
ing-room, and a smaller adjoining one in this north wing, I adopted 
trefoiled shapes for tho plans of the bays next the sea, and utilized 
an irregular piece of ground on one. side of the former fur a series 
of vaulted recesses, se[Ktrnlcd from the room by a stone arcade with 
marble columos, ami at tlie end of the room is a segmental apse 
with a range of traceried circular wiudows in stone, to be filled 
with ornamental glass. 

At the mansion of A be rm aide, which I built shortly after this col- 
lege, I adopted generally the same character of detail, and in par- 
ticular 1 may call attention to the entrance (Kirch, the lintels of 
which, of considerable span, are of Doulting stone carried on col- 
umns, the shafts of which are of polished Shap grnnito. 

Very recently, I was requested by the directors of the North and 
South Wales Hank to erect for them a bank at Birkenhead, in which 
1 was specially requested to use the same general style and charac- 
ter of detail as that I had employed on this college and at Aberysl- 
with, and it was carried out accordingly. 

Somewhat similar also, but with round instead of pointed arches, 
I* the addition that I made about the same period to tho mansion of 
Uarretls Park, near lIcnley-in-Arden, in Warwickshire, the seat of 
Mr. T. II. U. Xewton. This erection consists of a winter-garden 
conservatory; filling up a court lietween two wings of the mansion. 
Its enclosing semen-walls are built of Camden freestone, which has 
a deep yellow tint, and the supporting columns of the roofing, which 
is of timber and glass, and divided into square compartments, have 
»bafts of Devonshire marbles, with richly-carved capitals. The 
whole of the flooring is of alternate dark bluish-gray and while mar- 
ble squares within the moulded stone margins of the several flower- 
beds. 

Before, however, leaving the neighborhood of Aberystwith, I may 
mentiun some particulars in counrctiun with the restoration of thu 
noble cruciform church of Llanbadcrn, which originally was a ca- 
thedral, and is situated iiIhuii a tuile from that town. This lias been 
a work which has extended over a very considerable portion of my 
professional career. It has been carried out in successive portions, 
as the collection of thu necessary funds has permitted. It com- 
menced with the restoration of tho navo and the rebuilding of the 
porch in the year lt>68. The tower and transepts were restored in 
1878, and the work to the chancel is now in progress. 

The first portion was begun before the establishment of the Soci- 
ety for the Protection of Ancient Ouildings, which at the second 
stage in the proceeding, though they did But honor me with any no- 
tice of their intention, sent a protest to the committee against the 
further prosecution of the work. Other antiquaries, however, of 
equal *eul and ability and greater courtesy, had at the very com- 
mencement interested themselves on behalf of the venerable fabric, 
in particular the Rev. Mr. l'ctit, to whom Llanhadern Church had 
always been dear, and who has given one of his characteristic 
(ketches of it in his work entitled "Pctit's Church Architecture." 

That gentleman, anxious lo learn what was prorioscd to be done 
to the structure, asked Mr. K. Penrose, the architect, to confer with 
me on the subject on his behalf. Recognizing at once the propriety 
of the feeling which hail dictated this step and the courteous man- 
ner in which it was conducted, I addressed myself to furnish suffi- 
eieni accurate particulars to enable n fair judgment to be formed. 
I directed measurements to be taken at distances of ten feet apart 
the whole length of the church, from lines plumbed from the base, 



and these showed the precise amount that the thrust of the decayed 
roofs had pushed the. walls outward. This in fact was found to be 
nut lens than thirteen inches in a height of nineteen feel. The con- 
sequence was that Mr. Penrose intimated to me that it was obvious 
that the condition of the fabric was as dangerous as I hod reported 
it to be, and that the work proposed was necessary. 

I shall not weary you with any minute description of the state in 
which 1 found the church, and mv working-drawings, which arc to 
be reduced as illustrations to this paper in the journal of Tht Archi- 
tect, will show what I have done to iu It will suffice to say that the 
walls forced out, as above described, and with perished mortar, were 
on the point of falling ; tho roofs had bifo much lowered, or else la- 
ter debased ones had been substituted for the original : the ceiling 
came down below the points of the crux arches, and a huge limber 
cage was bung from the tower half-wav down these arches to serve 
as a ringing stage, and the furniture of thu church was rotten with 
the daui|swhich the roofs had failed lo exclude. 

Tho special characteristic* of this church arc extreme simplicity 
in combination with the grandeur that results from largeness of 
scale, each arm and the tower being forty feet wide externally. Tlie 
only place where any richness of architectural detail hail been in- 
dulged in, was in the southern doorway, where the jambs were in 
three orders, shafted with rudely-carved capitals, and the arch was 
richly moulded, the details being of the characteristic Early English 
work of the district. A 11 the original windows had been simple narrow 
lancets. These were rather curiously grouped in the west end of the 
nave and end of the south transept as triplets, one light, smaller 
than the others, being raised much higher. Those of the eastern 
end had been superseded, with an advantageous effect of concen- 
trated light in that part, by a large Perpendicular window, with a 
smaller one of the same style on either side of the chancel. These, 
which are still dilapidated — the former having its mullions and tra- 
cery of wood, and the latter being blocked up with masonry — I 
propose to restore and reglaze. I'he original levels, or in some 
cases slopes, of the floors were sought for, and when ascertained 
were replaced. Tho floor of the nave was lo slope upward* very 
considerably from the western end lo the tower. 

In the new roofs which I had to design, I adopted that character 
which my previous experience of Great Yarmouth had convinced 
me to be the best for such a span — thirty-two feet; that is, with 
principals and cradlings for the ceilings. The ceilings I have varied, 
increasing them in richness eastwards; and in that under the lower 
floor I hare adopted wooden vaulting to support and make rigid tho 
beams that existed before. In tho same manner in the chancel, its 
ceiling is mode to serve the same purpose for its old but rude oak 
roof, which it proved possiblo to retain. In my designs for the floor- 
ing or paving and furniture, which were all necessarily renewvd, I 
have introduced an increasing amount of richness of detail east- 
ward, with the view of enhancing by contrast tho effect of the ex- 
treme simplicity of tho architectural features of the stone structures 
of the church, which I have nut ventured lo alter in any way. I may 
call attention to the working-drawingB of the pavement under the 
tower as being composed of the mosaic of Mr. Rush's manufacture, 
in combination with tiles executed by Mr. Godwin of Lugwaid- 
ine from special design* of my own, representing subjects from the 
Apocalypse. In thu chancel of llolmer Church near Hereford, and 
in some other places, 1 have also' used this same series of tiles, but 
without mosaic. 

The remaining drawings that I propose to lay before you on this 
occasion belong to works which are now in course of progress, or on 
the point of being commenced. Mr. llugh Rotimicu Gough is as- 
sociated with me in regard to that of the important church of St. 
Paul's at Hammersmith, for which wearv joint architects. In order 
to obtain the Mty proportions particularly desired by my colleague 
and the committee, it was necessary it should be dignified but sim- 
ple and devoid of ornate detail, as the funds at our command were 
strictly limited. Such being the case, we have given great study to 
tho question of the material, and have reason lo think that we have 
been somewhat exceptionally fortunate in that respect. Tin- stone 
for the exterior wall masonry is of red Mansfield, laid in horizontal 
courses, with the face-work hammer-dressed. This is being supplied 
from Mr. Robert Lindley '» well-known quarries, at a price which com- 
petes favorably with that of the far colder and less pleasant-looking 
Kentish ragslone with which Londoners are, in our opinion, unfor- 
tunately too familiar. Then the stone for the facing of the walls in- 
ternally is brown Ancaster, of a rich warm color, but beautifully 
varied. Tbisis, we think, tbo first time that this has been used in 
the metropolis, although in medieval times it was extensively used 
in the churches of Lincolnshire; and indeed the quarries, which 
also belong to Mr. Lindley, were worked by the Romans. As re- 
gards the stone-work for the dressings, we have been less fortunate ; 
we had hoped to have had all the dressings executed in red Mans- 
field, but owing to the great cost of working, we have been com- 
pelled to content ourselves with Box ground stone for the exterior, 
and Corsham Down for the interior, the blucl>cd of which bus been 
selected by us generally for the aisles, in order that tltcv may tiar- 
monizc with the marble of which I am about to speak. The whole 
of the column* and responds, with their bases and capitals, are of 
Belgian marble, known on the Continent as " Belgian granite," and 
much used in old Flemish churches as well as in those of parts of 
Prance. The quarries from which we are obtaining this material 
aro situated at Soignics, near Brussels, and are *o extensive a* to be 
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practically inexhaustible. This marble can lie obtained in blocks u( 
almost any size, ami I li<- isolated columns ill this chinch arc of single 
stenc«, two (eel two ill 'he* in diameter, and about tcu feet long. Its 
appearance in very similar 10 our I'urbeck marble, though lor rich- 
ness ami beauty of color, in our opinion, this Belgian marble U su- 
perior. It has also the advantage of being exceedingly cheap, ow- 
111 ^ to the comparatively low rate of wages paid in Belgium. This 
Is Iscing and for the 'first lime in England for ibis work. Mr. 
(iough, who has visits! the quarries, will, I am sure, bo happy to 
give you any information regarding this excellent material, with 
which, I may add, it is thu intention to line the inside walls of the 
church up to the string-cour'o below the sills of the aide windows. 
The whole of this marble that I have mentioned, with the exception 
of the capitals ami bases of the columns, will he polished. 

lie fore passing on to the next set of design*, 1 would call atten- 
tion to the construction of the roof as being novel in ecclesiastical 
architecture, and dilferent from any of those I have previously de- 
scribed. Iron for structural purposes has been hitherto rather the 
friend of the engineer than of tiie architect; indued, to the latter, 
and I must own lo myself, it has been almost held as an enemy. We 
should not have used it from choice in this instance, but the neces- 
sity for economy and the desirability of avoiding all lateral thrust 
upon the lofty clerestory walls and any visible ties which would have 
to cross under the vaulted ceiling, led us to its adoption. Mr. 
Gough's engineering knowledge acquired many years ago whilst in 
the Government service, has, I think, well solved the dilliculties of 
the problem, though in a different manner to that in which I have 
attempted to do so. Each of the latticed wrought-iron principals is, 
in fact, a girder, exerting no outward thrust whatever, except, of 
course, what may bo duo lo wind-pressure, which is felt in every 
roof, no matter what its construction may be. In this respect, thu 
report of Mr. Bidder, the engineer, so entirely oonlirms Mr. (lough's 
opinion as lo disarm further criticism, since aesthetic considerations 
are, in this instance, outside the question. No portion of the iron- 
work of the roof will be left visible, as there will he a celling with 
groining ribs below it, which it is intended to treat with colored 



In the work of building the new church of St. Andrew at Red- 
ruth, in the county of Cornwall, 1 am associated as joint architect 
with Mr. James (licks of that town. I call your uttciition to the 
drawings of this structure as it has some special features, and The 
Architect journal has undertaken to reproduce the whole of them in 
an unusually complete manner, as illustrations to accompany this lec- 
ture in its pages. The plan is that of a very wide nave with ex- 
ceedingly narrow aisles, intended to servo as mere passages, beyond 
the north and south transepts and the chancel and chancel aisles. 
The east end of the nave is polygonal below and rectangular above. 
The site is on the slope of a steep hill, ami thus space is obtained 
underneath the western portion of the church, and this is utilized for 
Ycstry accommodation and Sunday-school rooms. The approach 
from the basement story to the church is arranged so that the choir 
may file upwards by two staircases around the font, and then uniting, 
pass in procession down the central passage of the nave to the chan- 
cel. The district of Redruth possesses many striking varieties of 
building-stone, most of which we propuse to make use of in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

In the first place, granite will be used for all the quoins of the 
main angles of the building and for the buttresses. The chief ele- 
ment of expense in its use is that of the labor of dressing it, and nut 
of the material itself, for the hills surrounding the town are chielly 
coiu[Kised of granite of the finest quality, samples of which may be 
seen in the balustrading of the Thames Embankment, '( he cust of 
working moulding*, undercutting, or tracery, however, render it in- 
admissible for such purposes. Box ground Hath slone from the 
quarries of thu Messrs. Pictur has been chosen from among the west- 
country oolites in consequence of its excellent weather quality , for 
the finer dressings of the outside, and Corshani Down for those of 
the inside of the church. Bui Bath stone will be used as sparingly 
as po.sible, and only for the finest of the dressings. The secondary 
quoins and bands shown on the drawings, are of a local stone of ii 
deep brown color, which, when U'ed alone for huge masses of wall- 
ing has a very sombre effect, but it forms an excellent bordering to 
enclose panels id brighter and more cheerfully-colored stones, such 
as while anil red granile spaids, spar, Alvan, and other waste stones 
oh'aina'itc there at almost nominal cost. 

The above stones, which are of light gray color, will lie used for 
plain arches. We hope thu* to show in solid and picturesque con- 
struction the adaptability of the several varieties of the [rcculiar 
building stones of the immediate neighborhood, and I am assured 
by Mr. Hicks that this result will 1m- obtained at less cost than if any- 
one particular kind of stone had been selected for use throughout, 
for while all those mentioned can be easily obtained in moderate 
quantities, no one sort can be had in s illicit ut amount without 
special quarrying. 

I have now exhausted the list of what I had proposed to show 
yon. with the exception of some drawings by Mr. George Fnim pton , 
architectural sculptor, of some incised cement work that be has re- 
cently executed for me in panels for wooden construction at Birth- 
ington-on Sea, in the Isle of Thanct. Mr. Framptuti i- prepared to 
explain to you himself the method of their execution. Thev arc. 
I think, very iu;;;;ustive of what may be done to make that class of 



structure interesting and picturesque. The buildings consist of one- 
storied residences which wu call there bungalows, and blin ks of two- 
storied stabling attached to them. A series of these designs has 
been carried all round the latter upon a groundwork of black cement, 
but those on the main buildings are upon red. the figures in both in- 
stances being left in the natural color of the cement, t nicked here 
and there with yellow. I hail hoped lo have had sonic photographs 
of the building to show you the general effect, and have not had lime 
tu make any special drawing Mislead. 

In conclusion, 1 have only to apologize for the very desultory na- 
ture of these notes, ami for the anachronism of the designs exhib- 
ited. Of this latter I am painfully conscious, and know that in all 
probability they will appear very like the last dying speech and con- 
fession of a dodo in these days of eclecticism, lacking all thai pi- 
quancy which a concession to the fashionable mixture of style* 
would have given them. It is, however, too late for mu lo learn any 
other language of art than that I have learnt ; I must be content, there- 
fore, if from any of the fossils that I have unearthed, y ou btio been 
able lo glean either instruction or amusement. 




FIRES AT AMERICAN HOTELS. 

TJfHE frightful catastrophe at 
J|- Milwaukee, involving the 
loss of so many lives and 
the destruction of a hotel well 
known to travellers in the West 
before the Plank inton was built, 
may make uf interest some 
notes ou the subject uf recent 
fires at American hotels, (in 
the 301 h of March, 1667, the 
old Liudell House was burned 
at St. Louis. It wasoneof the 
largest hotels in the world, and 
its burning involved a loss o( 
$1.600.1100. but of the 400 
guests in the hotel at the lime 
nut one was injured, the fire 
being strongly contrasted in 
this respect with that at the 
Spottiswoode House at Kich- 
moud, Va., not long before, 
where several lives were lost. 
In 18«8 the Ocean House at Newport was consumed on the 31st of 
Oclolier, and the Sherman House at Sy racuse on the 30ih of No- 
vember. In the great tiro at Chicago, October 8, 1871, all the great 
hotels were destroyed, including the Sherman, l'remont. Briggs, 
Mattison, MetrujKiliian. Massasoit, Richmond, Adams, ('ulnar, thu 
newly completed Grand Pacific — in (act, very little in the way of hotels 
was left except the Michigan Avenue on the south side and the Eagle 
on the west. On the 1 1th o( December, 1872, the Kifih Avenue in 
thiscitv narrowly escaped destruction, ten servant-girls being unliajs- 
pily suffocated in the dormitories. In 1871 the Grand Hotel at Sara- 
toga was burned ou the 1st uf October. In 1875 there were reported 
nearly a dozen fires at hotels, the most important buililinpsdoliuycd 
beinj Congress Hall at Saratoga, burned in September, and the Gib- 
son 1 (unseat Charlestown. W. V a-. destroyed on the 41 h of that month. 
On the 11th of April, 1877, the Southern Hold at St. Louis was 
burned, with a loss of from $750,000 lo $1,000,000. Fifteen pcrx.iu 
perished in the llauies, local rumor having at first set down the nenilier 
at '200. This was the most destructive conflagration of the sort in the 
West since the burning, during the war, of the Pacific Hotel at St. 
Louis, when thirty persons perished in a conflagration kindled by 
thieves who desired lo plunder the house in the confusion or else to con- 
ceal a murder. The burning of the Southern provoked a close inquiry 
into the condition of the hotels of New York— not, it must bp -aid', 
with very satisfactory results. On the 23d of January. 1881, the 
dining-room of the Afctrotsolitan Hotel in this city was burned, the 
hotel and Nihlo's Theatre narrowly escaping destruction. There had 
t>ccn a similar disaster in June, 1879. On the 16th of February Dr. 
Ray V. Pierce's Palace Hotel at Buffalo was destroyed, with a loss 
of $500,000, and on the 27th of July, Coney (stand, which has thus 
far been very lucky in the matter ol fires, received a scare in the 
burning of the Pierrcpont House, with which was consumed the New 
York and Brighton depot. On the 1 1th of Angus! the Parry House 
at Beach Haven, Pa., was burned, the 300 guests escaping from their 
beds with difficulty. Last month New York just missed two serious 
disasters, the lire in the Sturievant House on the litis being di-cor- 
cred just in time, and the blaze at the New York Hotel four days la- 
ter being promptly mastered by the firemen. In the adjoining Do- 
minion there have only been two really great fires at hotels during 
the last quarter of a century— one at Toronto about lKol), when the 
R"ssin House was destroyed, and one at Montreal a few year- »go, 
when several persons were suffocated in the Sr. June a, the lire hav- 
ing cut off escape by the stairway. As to the .safety of I lie av- 
erage summer-resort hotel, it will only be necessary to cite the i.-u t 
thai an expert sent to Saratoga by the New York Board of L'ml.r. 
writers last year to inspect the healing and couking apparatus of the 
hotels there reported that only four wore safe. — A'ric York \Yo,ld. 
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Mr. J. If. CLARK'S PROPOSED METRIC SYSTEM. 

No. 31 Noe SL. New Vouk. January S, two. 
To the EDITOR! of tiik America* Ahciiitkct: — 

Dear Sim. — Tlic ■■e l o w j correspondence explains itoclf. Tlio 
subject of Mr. Clark'* paper is one that it nuw eliciting modi care- 
ful thought from scientific men, and 1 have DO doubt DUl that the 
reader* of juor admirably conducted journal will l>e pleased to 
have (lie metric system proposed by Mr. Clark lliui succinctly 
brought to tlieir attention. Very truly your*, etc., 

O. P. Hatfield. 



New Yokk, D*e«mb*r»,l»2. 

Mr. Jacob M. Clark: — 

Pear Sir, — Please inform roc if your " Metric System " linn been 
published, and if not, whether you 'would have any objection to my 
offering it to the American Architect for publication. 

Very respectfully yours etc., O. P. Hatfield. 



ll» Liberty St., Saw York, December X. 188S. 

MR. O. P. IlATFtKLD: — 

Dear Sir, — All outline of the system, eurreitfer calama, w» in- 
cluded in inv letter to the Committee of the American Society Civil 
Engineer* on Standard Time, last May. The Chairman of the 
Committee, Mr. Fleming;, printed the "letter, with nil the corre- 
spondence they had, in a communication 10 the President of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, at the Mon- 
treal Conference, hut summer. Whether it appear- in the pubtixhed 
report* of that body I do not know. 

1 afterward* i I that the mile agreed with the Turkish mile, 

and was enabled to trace the connection, through the Mosaic cubit, 
with ancient Oriental system*. I accordingly arranged the system 
in tabular form, with some marginal notes — as you have it — and 
distributed hectograph copies of it among thinkers, a* I hail oppor- 
tunity, and among others to Mr. Latimer, President of the Interna- 
tional Institute for Preserving and Perfecting Weights and Meas- 
ures. It may appear in some of their publication*, or those of the 
Ohio Auxiliary Branch, or it may not. 

The pilar axis, as a metric luise, was pointedly advocated by 
Callet, when the present French system was being devised; anil 
either the semi-axis, or the mean radio* of the Earth, was probably 
the foundation of Ezekicl's system. The idea of connecting the 
inch with it did not occur to me until 1 read Dr. Sciss's work, " A 
Miracle in Stone." All the attempted arrangement* I have seen 
have been affected in some way by unnecessary factors, and more or 
less crude notions of itinerary. 

The effort on my part has been toward* adjusting things more or 
less familiar, in thu Interest of ultimate maximum propriety and 
utility, and in accordance with human experience; and to include 
the best attainable division of the circle. 

I am much obliged for your kind note : and it would certainly 
gratify me very much, if, under the nlxive explanation, the Ameri- 
can Architect, or any other scientific journal, shall bo willing to aid 
in presenting the subject to the consideration of thoughtful men. 
1 have the honor to be truly yours, Jacor M. Clark. 
Marine svaras Paonwto nv Ma. Jacob M. Clark. 
( Arranged from correspon 4«ncs wltb the Coram It too , ll— lllll Time. 1 
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Ailjtutwwnl ; torrens* the English Inch, 
26 fcatglUb todies i each by its 1-10.0 pari, 

For the Art* : Inch decimally 





Metric Feet 


-**cuWt»~s rode = 4 perebe*. Val- 
_ 4 ne.s3.416 + Kngluo. feet. 

the natural foot. 

- value, l.nol English Inches. 


City, or Builders' chain, 
- " reed, 

" fool, 

•' * Inch. 


100. 
10- 

1. 
.1 


City lot - Six 1-Xi feet -.11x4* cublu uietric. lO.ooo inches metric U the 
entire boundary of a square acre. 

Engineering and Geadfy: Cubit decimally subdivided. 




Metric Cubit*. 


tlrandnnlt for Astronomy and flsodesy. 
Convenient length for Meet tape-chain, 

value 2t#i.;v4l£ -+- Klsgllsh feel. 
Couvenicut length for base- bar, value 

3U.KM + English feet, 
unit for Engineering, levelling, etc.: 

value 2».i«v English wiin. 


Acrl?5dVir >Ur '' 
" Perch, 
■ Cubit, 


lo/oo.iro, 
luo. 

10. 

1. 


Solid curat, the measure of Engineering quantum. 

Superficial acre of tll.tso square cublu contains 4.1 4*9 44-1(0 square English 
feet, and dstfer* front the English acre by 1 « uf 1 |ier cent. 

AitoplalumM /or Ultra! and Commercial furpotrt. 
t cubits - metric rod - 2no metric Ineliee. for laad. etc. 

J cubits - metric stall - SO metric inches, for wood, ote. The roelrio cord - 
*^u" tc ''[r" < ''4o < "" r,l rt 1 h f 1 th 

Circular Meature : Time, arc and angle measure. 




Metric Degree* 


The Zodiacal sign — 2l>degreea metric. 
The quadrant • SO " '* 
- 1| degrees, current division. 


•• minute, or prime, 
* >-- i i 1, 
" third. 


140. 
10. 
1. 
J 
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Metric mile. 
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.001 
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. ft.- < sang, sum of 
.lewt.h mil* 
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dsy'e Journey. 
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— J .M sat. length, the height from Thick 
( the Uortaon appears lu mile* away. 
.1 ,le«i»h civic cubits. 

lOK-'ioublts- s Mi- luo Inches metric. 



Melri ■ furlong, or cnble-leugth - 1..J falhiwii. 
tKilmactre of France - t> M uf uieUHi mile, very nearly.) 

S Kur'ong*. or 1 
lu mail la. or 
Jjs lf.«l». 
MM ( , it.it. 



«. or | 1 1 Mile =41 Hods, 

" I .qua. one j ^"{fr* " « 
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JUSTIFICATION. 

St. Lncia, January II, 1*81. 
To the Editors of rn% Amkricak Architect s— 

Dear Sir*, — My apology fortius letter is your remarks in your 
issue of the nth in-t. concerning OOnUMSDU offered by various parties 
on the management of your journal. 

When rseople are displeased, there is an active incentive to find 
fault immediately without wailing for some one else to do it for 
them ; but when all moves well, a general silence is all the commen- 
dation the most of litem are apt to bestow. Their minds are en- 
grossed with daily care* from which there Is no distracting call to 
uffer assurances of approbation, ami if the matter i* ever thought of 
at all, there is an enervating expectation that some one else with 
more leisure will do it, and do it better than they tan. 

For myself, I beg to say that the conduct of the* paper from the start 
has appeared to me very discreet, and in my intercourse with archi- 
tects and other readers I have met no contrary opinion. 1 have thought 
the selections for editorial remark almost always interesting and 
well treated ; the other original matter is generally gf value and in- 
terest, and the extracts from foreign journals are almost always very 
acceptable. I can hardly believe that any thoughtful architect 
would seriously slate that he " never cared for the reading matter." 
A regular subscriber to the leading foreign architectural paper* 
might [KMsibly lind in them all the instruction he might care for, but I 
have observed that those papers occasionally publish liberal extract* 
from the vlrnenVan Architect, anil there is much local inlclligcncu of 
interest, if uot of higher value, which is to be found only in your 
columns. 

I have also enjoyed the scholarly quality which has always charac- 
terized the paper, a quality which is not so common in journalistic 
work that its presence may be overlooked. 

Concerning the illustrations, the re*|ion*ibilily of always provid- 
ing every week without omission or delay four jmge* of acceptable 
architectural engravings baa appeared to me one of the most serious 
burdens connected with the enterprise. I think the manner in which 
this has been accomplished so far is most creditable to the manager*. 

I do not bind the reading matter with the illustrations, because, 
for utility, I separate the latter, classify thetn and keep them by 
themselves. When 1 want a suggestion about a town-hall I do Mt 
want to hunt through a dozen volumes of designs for churches, 
(tores and dwellings. 

I prize the monthly street of details highly a* a check to the ten- 
dency to mannerism to which all are subject. 1 like the Fortrign 
Exchange illustrations which often give some of the best of the il- 
lustrations in foreign journals. 1 could only wish concerning some 
of them that they were printed to larger scale. I value the " par- 
allels" of towers, dormers, etc., and hope for more of them, and in 
general my desire would be for precisely the same quality of man- 
agement in the future as in the past, only more to. I hope tlii* 
letter may not aeem to you uncalled for or egotistic. 
I am very respectfully yours, 

C. E. Illm.ky. 

[It would he unreasonable not to be pleased by what Mr. Ulster says, and 
we are wilting to hetieve that a large percentage of uor subscribers* leel as 
he does even If they do not feci impelled to so express themselves. As for 
our intentions, we believe that they are all that the most exacting subscriber 
could require, as our modest aim issimplv to publish as perfect and mvoxrep- 
tionntili- n journal lu all iu pvrUns human endeavor fai capable of »cconi|ill»li- 
isg. ('mil all men are made In the name moiikl. however, we cannot cx- 
neil that all our subscriber* wilt agree as to the exact time when we shall 
Live attained the sublime altitude our ambition strive* after, but eirry ex- 
piession of opinion we receive is a help, as it serves as a guide-poet to en- 
courage or deter us from the course we aro pursuing. We do uot object to 
criticism, am] we court suggestion, indeed, we Ix'ticve that nothing could 
be more reciprocally lieneltcial than for each and every snloci ibcr Pi send 
u* n |x»tnl-i»rd saying, "I approve of this. I disapprove of that." "(jjve 
us more of lids ; not so much of that." It Is uulv bv the comparison o( 
suffrages tli.it the golden menu can be determined; for lu spite of all their 
preteu-e. editors are not omniscient As Id the oilier walks of life, we team 
more from our failnres titan from our successes, largely because, as Mr. 
Illsley says, men oftenest have the charitable impulse to tell you you are 
wrong; tint it is a cimsentience nf tin- geuerul (Viiw: uller that owing to 
aouie uiboru misgiving, wliicli grow* in the absence ot expressed appioval, 
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we mac lit any moment discontinue pome feriture or dcjiartmcnt of the jour- 
nal which the uiajuritv of oursub->criecr» liml peculiarly acceptable. In the 
pju.1 vr have «-ca*h'ually i ndcavoicd In ilm crtain our whereabout* In the Icq 
of uoiiTlaliilv by a<b|ic-*iug to th<*-e Miborrlljern who mrtitiiil us ol their 
dolrc to discontinue I heir subscription, a circular Icili r, i ourt«>u.»l> wotded. 
hcgijus to be informed <>( tlie tRvnu (or sn, h dl-ceniinuaucc. not. as may l>c 
Imagined, with am- intention of mjjlug .a rrcnusidenulou at Ibe order or im- 
pugning 'I" 1 justh* <>f the reason" which Id to Die older being given, but 
simply and saleh lo secure from the discontented subscriber sniue hiut wlilch 
would lead lo our making such alterations nod Improvement* in tin- Journal 
ax should result to the grr-iter autisfacikm of Ihe remaining siib*cril*rs: and 
shmdd we ever hare recourse to the same ci|edieut, we trust lliat our real 
motive mav be rriiiembcred. Mr. UWey's qua lilted approval of our habit of 
r^nrintiue •ulnwu from foreign journals lead* u* to say lli.it we bold it an 
editor's i-Tilcf duly that bin journal shall contnin tbe beet material procura- 
ble, and that originality, no such, is far from being the tlrst essential, and we 
would in itch prefer lo edit a journal « holly eclectic but of Indisputable value, 
than one which sainliied the peruuiuci.t value of bis publication to the 
*l.lbbo:eth of originality. We have pursued oar course in thin resect with 
the less misgiving from tbe know ledge lliat a comparatively small |>crceut- 
nge ot our own .ulwcrihers -ee the eitractcd article iu their original publi- 
cation*. — Els. AXtgltlCAX ABl-HITKCT.J 



IMITATION MARBLES. 

PiTTuntmoii, Pa.. January ». «*»• 
To THF EDITORS OF THK AMKRICAX AltCUITECT : — 

Oealltmrn, — I would liku to know t lie name ot a firm which can 
furnish and work imitation* of anliipie. marbles for column.*, etc., 
such as •■ rosso ontieo," " vcnle antico," "giallo antico," and" lerraz- 
xo* " or uio^ic floors, and also ".-lurfo lustro." Tlio workmen used to 
be Italiuus utid Frenchmen, as far as 1 know. 

Very respectfully, 

C. Lr.o Stacb. 

[Tiit r.oelton Marble Co.. .*» Wet Twrnty-FoiirtH Street, New York, or 
Gswgr- W. Seaman, M Dej Street, New York. - Kuw. Annuel* Aitciu- 
TKvr.J 



UNUSED DRAWINGS. 
To tiik Editors or thk Amkuican Architect: — 

yv<ir Sir*, — Can you conveniently refer to an opinion already given 
bv yourselves, or now give one for reference lo a client, of the pro- 
priety' of charging separately for a first net of general plum and 
arjvciiicalious, anil procuring bids »n same, which were subsequently 
abandoned as too expensive, although made under s|teci»l direeiionsof 
building committee without limitation of price, a second set having 
»ubse.|iiently been made and executed, and settled for by a division 
of bill presented lor services. 1'lease also name cust..m«ry propor- 
tion to total service. By doing this, you will much oblige 
Your« truly, 

Jamks Prkret. 

(It Is atnal to charge for extra drawing*: and «peclflVatl->n>, but In rase of 
the subsequent execution of thu work from new drawing-) at a reduced soilc 
of ex|ivuse. the stndy spent on the fn>t i*t wuuld be lu great |uirt av.-illable 
for the second, : and a clurje of reguUtr coniniiMhut for each set a* if tbey 
were for separate biiihliugs might u«t be ipilte equitable. The be>t nay, we 
think, wouhl Ihi Uj ask a fair price tor tlie time expended upon the unused 
set of dsawluss.— Ew. Amkuicam AltciiiTw.-r J 



NOTES AND CLIf I'INGS. 

Tun SfBTtnaASrEAK Cahlb raow l'*»i» to MAitariLic*.— Tlie 
layitiK down of the telegraphic wire which U lo put Marseilles in direct 
communication with tbe capital is being rapidly pushed forward. Two 
hundred and Hfly workmen are at present employed on Ihe right bank 
of the Khone, following tlie bigh ruads as far as |H>ssible. The cable is 
cuclowd in a east-iron pipe, laid ill a depth of 5 feet 0 inches under- 
ground, tlie joints of tlie pipes being covered with India' rubber wash- 
ers and leaden rings. About every iu*) yards the cable passes through 
a covered chamber of cast iron fitted Willi a man-hole, by means of 
w hich il can be inspected. About every 1 10 yards the pipes are con- 
no led by cast iron boxes, which also enable tlie wires to be inspected 
and repaired. The expense of ibe whole work is estimated at forty 
million francs, or XI, UUO.OOO. When this line (which may be said to 
traverse the length of France) shall be completed, it is intended to 
connect it with the Transatlantic and Mediterranean cables.— Enjin- 



Most Saist-Michel Tiireatbxed. — Everyone wilt sympathize 
with the efforts which were made a day or two ago In the French ("hum- 
her to sate Mont Siiint-Michel from ruin. It appears that the buildings 
have been in imminent danger for the last year or so, owing lo a dike 
winch has been constructed to connect the island with the mainlaud, 
A pmtc»l was made in the i.'haiuber a year ago against this piece of " sci- 
enufte barbarism" on the part of the engineers, utid Ihe Minister of 
Fine-Arts was instructed to confer with the Minister of l'ublic Works 
on the subject. Nothing, however, has come of these negotiations, 
which have been further complicated by the intervention of the Minis- 
ler of Marine, who has put in a claim to be tlie ofHciul most concerned, 
Meanwhile the sea, "whose interference is always in order," has made 
Ionic serious breaches, and unless the dike is promptly destroy cd the 
architects of tbe Fine-Arts l>e]>artn)ent and the engineers of Ibe I'uh- 
lic-Works Department will soon have the congenial task on hand of 
" restoring" the present building.. A new commission, on which no en- 
gineers are to sit, is lo be at once appointed ; but should it report in favor 
of -destroying the dike not only tlie Minister of Marine but the Minis- 
ter of War is to be firs I consulted, so that the prospects of saving Munt 
baiUt-Midiel du not seeui to be ver jr hopeful. — 1'aU Mail Uusxtte. 



IviiiCTMKXT aoaixst A Citt. — At the September (1S?1) term of the 
Supertur Court the City of 1'ortlaml, Me , was indicted forallow nig sewer 
deposits to accumulate in a dock, creating n nuisance. Tin- defi nd- 
ant demurred, contending ihnt the municipal corporation could rot be 
indicted for a nuisance of that nature. The opinion of Ibe full bench, 
just received, sustains the indictment. 

Rohax Catikiuc Cathedral rott Lottdoh. — London's ne w Roman 
Catholic cathedral, to cost el^oO.OOO, is probably to be begun in the 
spring. 



Tistehx Abdkt TnarA-rrsiP- — " The shade of Wordsworth," write* 
an in«lignant correspondent, " will surt-ly arise ami protest against the 
nimoreil proposal of the Midland Railway lo construct a new line close 
to the ruins of Tintern Abbey. Is ' the still, sad music' of humanity 
which now vibrates in tlie memory amid such scenes of undisturbed re- 
pose to be exchanged for the shrill scream of the railway whistle f 
Are those 'sleep woods and lofty cliffs, and that green pastoral land- 
scape/which were endeared lo Wordsworth both for themselves and 
for his sister's sake, lo be polluted by cuttings and sidings, ami arc tho 
worshippers of nature, to whom Ibe ruins have been invested with a new 
charm by the lines of the poet, to be banished from the spm > To Jus- 
tify the destruction of the privacy of the winding Wye at Tintern, the 
strongest proofs of the neeessily of the new line of railway must be re- 
quired, and there can be little doubt that Ihe wanli of Ihe district are 
fully met by the existing accommodation."- /W Malt Ga&Ut. 

Historic Lokdom Kirk*. — Alluding to the recent conflagration in 
London a contem|>orary calls to mind ihe fact that London has suffered 
more than any city, save Rome and Alexandria, by fire. So early 
as "!>rt the rude city of the Anglo-Saxons was completely obliterated. 
In 1>*2 the rebuilt city was almost destroyed. In UKjfl, under ihe Nor- 
mans, when some pretence to architecture had been evinced by the con- 
quering race, every church and house from the east pate to the west 
was burned down. In 1212 it was almost completely destroyed again. 
In ltlU.i a fire began in an obscure wooden house in Pudding l-sric, nnd 
continuing for three days, traversed Ihe very same district outlined in 
the dispatches, ituildings on 4,'itl acres, subdivided into 4ts"J streets, wero 
left an unilistingiilshable mass of ruins. The loss included St. 1'aul'a 
Chun h. the Guild Hall, the Royal Exchange, the Custom House, twenty 
liospilaU, eighty-six liarish churches and six chapels, fifty-two halls of 
royal guilds, together willi many stalely edillies, including hridgesover 
the Thames, Newgate and other prisons. Only six persons, however, 
were killed, and the loss in cash was set down at $61.0llU 000 The city 
recovered with difficulty from this dreadful calamity, but the lesson 
seems to have been unheeded, fnr the crowded buildings went up on 
the same sites and Ihe citv has several times since ltKlfl suffered enor- 
mous tosses — notable in ITIsl. when OSO Iioiimh were burnt In one con- 
flagration, and again in ls'rland lnftl, when the Parliament Houses and 
docks wen- destroyed. Tenaciously conservative in this respect as in 
all others, the Kuglish refuse to be governed by experience or take les- 
son* from their neighbors. . For it is remarkable tint Paris and other 
Continental cities, though frequently in peril, have never, even when set 
on lire, suffered lo the same extent at Ihe British capital. — / ireswa s 
Journal. 

A* I.vcowntmTiBi.B Horsn. — According to the Reading (Pa ) Faylt, 
Mr. Ceorge L Huston of Parkesburg, Pa., contemplates tbe erection of 
a private mansion which will In- built entirely of iron, except the foun- 
dations, which are to lie of solid rock. 'Pie floor of tbe hall, vestibule 
and library will lie laid with polished cast iron tiles, and by using dif- 
ferent qualities of iron it is thought that a very pleasing effect will he 
produced. Alt the other floors of the bouse will be of stout iron plates 
firmly bolted lo the iron joists The outside walls and inside partitions 
all through the structure will be composed of two courses of iron plate* 
firmly bolted together! so as to be air-tight. These hollow iron walls 
and partitions w ill he inx-d instead of chimney* ami for conveying heat 
to different parts of the house, and for ventilalion. The hot smoke and 
gases from the furnaces passing through the sides of the rooms in this 
way will, it is claimed, be almost sufficient lo keep the house comfort- 
able in ihe coldest weather. All the ihwrs and window-sashes willalsobe 
of iron, but will be constructed in such a light way and so nicely bal- 
anced upon hinges and weights as lo open and shut a» easily as those made 
of wood. All Ihe inside walls and partitions will be handsomely painted 
and frescoed, so as lo present ihe appearance of an ordinary house fin- 
ished in plaster. Outside, the style of architecture will l»e light and 
graceful, and it will lie painted and ornamented so as In look as if it 
was built of wood. Tbe roof will be of strong boiler-plate, ami on the 
top. at the convergence of the four gables, will lie a handsome observa- 
tory supported at tin- corners by four Ionic pillars of iron Inside, tlie 
ornaments will l>e of the same material. In the parlor will he a mantel 
of polished steel, handsomely ornamented. There will be a similar one 
in the dining-room, u|ion which will hccngTavcd hunting scenes In the 
library will be a massive iiiiintel so constructed that it will look as if it 

I was made of pig iron fused together. Quite a curiosity in this room 
w ill be a cabinet for the exhibition of specimens of iron. This will be con- 
structed entirely of strongly magnctixed iron, so that all the specimen* 
I will adhere to the back of it, held in place solely by mugm-tic attrac- 
I tion. In order to guard against the bulging which would lake place in 
such a solid iron structure on account of the contraction and expansion 
caused by the heat and cold, there will be breaks in the iron ol interval* 
which will be tilled wild rubber, so that when expansion takes place 
there will lie room for il without producing any change in ihe conloiir 
of the framework. As much us possible of the furniture will also be 
of Iruo. so that If it takes lire in anv part nothing can burn but Ibe car- 
petsand the few articles of wood that niav be u iihm reach of the flame*. 
The house will be an architectural and si ientifjc curiosity. Mr Hiision 
admits that it may cost twice or three times us much as an ordinary 
i bouse, but iliiim-> thai with a little attention il will last for centuries 
| without repairs, and will utter coat a cent for insurance. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 

(Bssene* lor TVt Awitu ActUiKl u< Bundles Km.) 



[Allkonfk 
U pmrtdrd If 



ufk a large portion of the Md\*g inttlliotne* 
led O* Unr rtrrnlar eorrttpondentt, Ikt editor* 
detire to rttrivt eolnntarn in/ormotion, esse- 



BUIL DING PATEN TS. 

[ Printed *pec\teation* of oajr patent* here mentioned , 
vthtr u-ilh fill detail illuttrution*, may oe obtained 



Boaton- 

BriLmtro Pebmitb. — Hrick, — Marginal St., mx, 
nearly nrpposlte ljuiuon St., Werd'2, for Boston A 
Albany Railroad, one-st'y pitch engine home. »' x 
SOA 

tleoroe SI , A'n. 31. rear, Ward 20, for Thorn*. 



W. L*w1n, Fall 



A I, arm, — Aloazo T. Boons, 
Chicago, 111. 

3:0,200. acukk axd Gimlet.— William W Brigs. 
Washington. D. C. 

770.211. Watsb-Cixuxt S«rrr-orT. — John K»r 
thin*. Chicago, III. 

77l>.72». Nash H< 
Bivcr. Man. 

IBUM. Appabatcs mm SrpBBitzATtso Steah 
awd Heati.xu Air. -Solomon N. Cajralho, New 
York. N. V. 

770.208. Lipt-Savixo APPABATrs pob Pbivv. 
Vault*. — John Fleck. Louisville, Kr 

Ko.aiT. siiiv.iuno Mai ui.xe. - Ale. 
Detroit, Mich. 

inojMr. WirnitT. — M. I* Hue Harrison. Waging- 
ton. D\c.,ao«l Franklin IJnderbil 

710.310. NBLITTEM-WORKER, - 

Wheeling, W. Va. 

270.SW. rmr-BxTiaotTiamtii Apparatus. - Wll- 
■ Han. K. Plait, Philadelphia. Pa. 

170.333. Caaixii ruK Water Closets. — Charles 
K. Ptk*,*Philade)phl*. Pa. 

7THJ34. Coca *".>« WATEn-CuaSETS. -Charles F. 
Pike. Philadelphia, l a. 

no.xx,. Wateb Closet. — Charles r. Pike, Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

lJo.?37. CoWBirmon or Glazed Boon. — John 
K. Handle and Frank B. Rendle, Westminster, Eng- 
land, and David H. Wilson, Hyer**, Var, Franc* , ex- 
ecutors of Win, E. rlendle, deeaased. 

2TO.340. DXVtrE ruH (JI'KKISO AKI» CLOSISO SK Y- 

L.iQitTa. — Jeffrey II. Bote, Brooklyn, X. Y. 

170.317. SAtu Fi»ri>u. — Klbrkdg* J. Steele, Now 
Britain. Conn. 

yjo.ise. Ombixbtj WBEBcn ast> Fischers. — 
Samuel L. Wlllmer, Anderaoa, Cal. 

27o,3y». Dbtiko House or Kin*. — 
Allen. Jersey City. S. J. 

770,38*. Ikxjb SrKl.io. — Warren S. Barlow, Fster- 

t;'ii"i79.' Liormttxn-Ron. — John H. Brandon, Chi- 
cago 111. 

•.•7'\4is' Saw Ha « ih.k. - Benjamin Oonlton, Kaeo, 
Wangaroa, New Zealand. 

^ 7T«/t>S, AjMpyalUJi Wi.xbow-Cobsicb. — Wbl 
t '77*X^* , ^T^ 1 i><»'Cojiroo»i>. — Horace H. notch- 



ing Maquoke 



win .una Paixt. - Michael .Maihe*. Jer- 
asjClty. N. J. 

27o,4ii. Fire- Escape. — Wm. McCaughsy, Green - 
vllle, O. 

77fl.4*». Wiboow Scbeex. — Klchard J. Perrolt. 
Portland, Ind. 

27H.473. SrESra-TRAP. — Herman I'letaeh. Flat- 
bu.h N Y. 

770,476. SrWI.H AMD DBA IS TILE. — George J. M. 
Porter, Princeton, III. 

no.W.'. Sawisu A!tn Chakxelijio Mac-hire. — 
Daniel W. William., sprlngnll^. Cal. 

770.M2. SaaB-FAaTEXER, — Howard B. Frnat, New 
Britain, Conn, 

tlVMt. Kxpaxdixo Bu»e-Bit. - Theodore O. Pel- 
ton, f.yone, Iowa. 



SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 



Dwri. 1.1X0. — Mr 
paring ilrawltifrl 
Wllnw.oo Park 
W X &*. and to 

l/MXIMOTIVIS- Wol 
Mceert. T. H. P 

and Bird St*., ai 
lug. are Alrrn.lv 
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nattlmorn. 

Chaa. U 



Carton, architect, U pr»- 
aldenee for llr. H. P. 0. 
■ l Is to be uf brick and stone. 



llin Ic 



A <v> 



3il.tr 



imotlrowork. of 
the s e cor. of Wells 
nplellon. Two build- 
One of the buildings, 
SO' a ISBf, running parallel with Wells St .. will be 
used for the erection of looomollree. The second 
tioildnig, 40' i I4<y, will be fitted up for the manu- 
facture of the rarloue parts going to make up a loco- 
root ire. A ftmiidry-biilldlng will be erected as soon 
In the coming spring a* possible. 
BiTii.niKri Pkrwit*. — since our last report nine per- 
mits hare been granted, of which the following are 
the root* Important: — 

Book 4k .1 season, s two-st y tarlc* handings, w t 
Camel Alley, between Preston and Diddle SU.i alto 
11 twoat y brick buildings, w s Mason Alley, be- 
tween Linden Are. and Bolton St. 

John Weltasll. 4 two-st y brick buildings. • s 
Madeira Alley, 87- s of McKUIerrr St. 

Louis Weee. 3 two-et'y brick buildings, w • Fre- 
mont St.. 40' s of Winchester St. 

S. T. luchardsoo. i two«"y brick building*, w • 
Vincent Alley, between Lorman and I'rcsstmaii St*. 

Thompson A Stone. » taro-el'y brick buildings, * a 
Casllc St. Wtwecii MeKlderry and Monument 

Ida V. hatter, two-st'y brick bonding, • • Miller 
St., between Ho,«l St. and Br-Hulway. 

W Harper, thrae-at y brick banding, with 




»"'; F. M. Serenuicc. bulM 
nr Wales St., Ward Si, for 
r and builder, two-ify pitch dwell.. 



DM ffarbnr Point, near HartjUf View St.. Ward 
74, forcltynf llneuin.one-sfy pitch jmiiiping-siailon, 
134' i tm V. 

H'oorf.— f?ror» sr., rear, near Washington 8L , Ward 
73, for Louis Weber, one-st'y pilch storage. Id' z ]»•. 
John string, builder. 

Uierr Pier Sf„ cor. Huntoon St., Ward 24, for Sa 
than Hunt, two st y pitch dwell., 2» ' x w, F. M. Ser- 
eranes. builder. 

Mrrr I'icw SI., Ward 74, for Nathan Hunt, two-at'y 
pitch dwell., 20/ 1 in'; F. M. Sererance. builder. 

H'trwnoH St.. nen 
P. Falktiar, owner 
70' and 74' 6" I 30'. 

iliirvll St.. near Milton Are., for Battista Oraxl- 
ana. two-tfy pilch dwell., 70' and IV x ««'; ell, 13' 1 
18'. 

Hmtoou St., near Bntler St., for Joseph II. Whit- 
ney, one-st'y pitch dwell. 

/ St., rear, near Kast Ninth St.. Ward 14. for 
Michael shady, on* »Cy pilch boat-storage, 20' x ♦»•; 
Henry llorden, builder. 

{'Mossed St., near Qulncy St.. Ward 24, for Ada 
C. Hie*, one pt'v n»l building for mechanical pur- 
poses. 20/ x SO'; Thomas Klcs builder. 

Art., near Krans St., Wanl 74, for Ham 
. Haskell. 2 two-st'y pitch dwells., W and 
20' i 34'; •Ha. iwowfy, la'x W\ Stlnaon *C(er*l»nd. 



Terra*-* Are., near Ashley Are., Orient Heights, 
for John C. Barrett, two-at'y hip dwell., SO' x Jrt'i 
Judab Bacon, builder. 

/(cocal So.. So. 8, Ward 71. for Oeo. L. Thayer, 
one-sfy tnanaard.dwelL. lie and 23' i as' and 39'; one- 
st'y mansard dwell., If ami 2*' x 30/ and 44'; oil*, 14' 
z 17'. 

Brooklyn. 

ScHOOiellooaE. — Clarence S. Lace, of Newport, 

ba* been awarded the prize of #290 lo lb* late 

scbool-bonse competition. 
Iii. - 1 m m. Peuhits. — Srvrnteentk St., a *, 200' e of 

Fifth Are., S thrse-st'y frame tenements, tin roofs; 

coei,eaoh*2,5«0; owner. K. F. IUrinaiM,2MPr>a>|>e<ii 

Arc.; juclilteci and bullilsr, tlao. Hennans. mason, 

not .elected. 
Sufitam St., ns.lWeof Broadway, twe^tfy frame 

tenement, tin roof; oust, tS.onO; owner. J. f reliag. 

211 South Third St., architect and builder, Peter 



Double limestone dwell., cor. of Grand Are. and 
Nassau St.. east, It I. mm. 

Ba*k-BciliiIM). - It is rumored that the Emery 
Brothers will erect an elghL-tt'y building on the site 
of St. Paul's church, recenlly purchased by them, 
to be used a* a bank on the first floor and office* 
above. The lot it 00' front on Fuurth Su and lotv 
deep: the baildlog to be of the beat character 
throughout, Mr. .Samuel llannaford, architect. 

AntiiTin.v. — Mr. A. K. Mulh is lo build an addition 
lo hi* bakery on Central Are., from plans prepared 
by Mr. K. Amlerson, architect. The building la 
four-tt'y, 37' I 47', and will coat Sin, i.e. 

Stiibkb. — .lame* M. Armstrong has let contract* for 
la* building of two store* ou 1 "bird St., near Kim, 
from plan* prepared by Mr. Henry Herla, archi- 
tect, fcV x low', flfe-st'y, freestone front; cost, 
#48,000. 

Cli b liorsr Mr. Geo. W. Itapp, architect, has 

nrenwredjilawfm a^rlub-tiouM lorthu *»^"" ' , " 1 « 

Are. and Clay St*.; cost, $7,000. 

New York. 

CAttjen. — Though the Casino It open, the work la not 
ret completed on the building, ami Messrs. Kimball 
A- WlaedVll are still at work on plan* of the Interior. 

Daxk. — The CI li ions' Sating* Bank Is to hat* an Im- 
portant addition, 28' x »6'; the entrance Is to be re- 
ire -:lel ted, the Improvement* will cost #40,000; Mr. 
F. C. Withers is the architect. 

BiMtntJio Permits. — .Vo.ro u ,">f., e s, from Cedar 
St- to Liberty St., nine tt'y brick and stone offloe- 
buitdlng, lire-proof roof; cost, #1.000.1100; owner. 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., 144 Broadway; archi- 
tect. Chas. W. Clinton; mason, Joseph Thompson. 

(Ms HuMdrtH and Fartf tLrlk St., s s, 13' e Wills 
Ave , two-at'v frame tenement, tin roof; cost, lU.iiOO; 
owner, Elisabeth Muller. •*» One Hundred and For- 
ly-slith SI.; architect and builder, l...uie Falk. 

Tkrrtt-fitktk St., s s, 7S' a SIxUi Ave.. Ave-st'y 
brick store, tin roof; cost #18.000: owner. Hunts H. 
SalTt. 13W Broadway, architect, V. B. Ferdon; build- 
er, da*. P. Nlblo. 

rklnf Art., n e cor. One Hundred and Fourth St., 
■ve-et'y brick fist and store, tin roof; cost. »l».ouo; 
owner and builder, Tho*. Fealey, n ecor. Third Ave. 
and Do* Hundred and Sixteenth St.; architect, 



two-st'y brick back 
Central Ave. 



Oatt* Are., n t, W e of Ctaseon Ava., 3 Uiree-et'y 
brisk dwell*., tin roofs; cost, each f In 000; owner 
and builder, I). H. Fowler, 14 Verona Place; arc hi 
tact, A. Hilt; mason. W. Raul. 

MeKetton l-la-t, a t. Mi' v of Schenectady Ave.. 
It twoat'y frame dwells., gravel roofs; cost, each 
about #1.800; owner, J. McKesson; architect and 
balkier, W. J. Wilson. 

Stoop St., So*. 2*2 and 374. S S, 178' and 325' W Of 
Waterloirv St., 2 two-st'y frame tenement., tin roofs, 
cost, fo.ono); owner, Chat. ft. Baker, 241 Washington 
Ave.; architect, T. Engelbardt; builders. J. Kauth; 
and C. Wilbur. 

Chleasjo. 

Horses. _ J. o. Smith will build a house la Wlnnsl- 
ka. a suburb of Chicago, on the lake shore, on the 
seaside plan, with large verandas; Messrs. Kdhrooko 
A Hurnham furnish the plans; oust. #|o,000. 

George P. I'unham I* to bulb! a flue residence at 
Rvatistoii, another suburb of Chicago, from designs 
by the tame architect*, which will cost #10,004. 

John C Cummlugs will build a residence on Dear- 
born Ave., to coat #10.000, from designs by lb* same 
archliect*. 

Henry Nenvller ha* taken out permit for two st'y 
and basement residence, .*.'' x 58', of pressed brick 
and stone linieh, al BAT larrabee St.; coat, #8 /JOO; J. 
W. Ackerman is the architect. 

APABrMk>T-Hot'SK. — F. Welsh is to build three 
flats, on the corner of Dearborn and Thirtieth sis .. 
72' x *&' each, of Indians pre***d brick and stone 
trimmings, to ba two-st'y and cellar, and will oust 
gl.l.nmi; trom plans by .1. W. Aekertnann. 

ri.rn-lliirse. — The Chicago Jockey Club, It It saH- 
will build a (Aoo.iiwcluhliottse. 

BttlMilsn PximiTs. — J. sr. Clark. thre«*t'y and 
luiseroent brick dwell., 20' x »',SM Ohio St.; cost, 

#15,000. 

Henry Neuvtler, two^Cy brkk dwell., 72' x S3', 
867 l*rr*hee St.; c-wt. #8.8110. 

Andrew Scott, five st'y and Usemenl brick store »nd 
dwelt, 24' x »', No. m Fourth Ave,; cost. #Ii.non. 

E. S. Blooit, one-st'y brick store, ay i 47, 3100. 
Archer Ave.: cost, #1.400. 

Ed. Homer, one-st'y cottage. 22' 1 50', 2919 Archer 
Ave: cost. f2,8Ml. 

M Mercer. thr*e-tt-y brick store and flats, 23' x 7S>, 
329 Polk St.: cost. #S,o». 

Arnold Bros., twowi'y brick flats .**>' x 66', Irving 
PL. near Adam* St.; cost, #0.000. 

Mary Fahey, one-st'y brick cottage. SO" x 90', 840 

West Ghlo St.; co.1 f l.JJio. 

Mrs. Day, two-st'y brick dwsll.. 26V z 60', 3MI 
Elli. Ave., wet, #6 .too. 

sty 

3KV> Johnson P1-; cost, #;i.ori>. 

O. M. Wells It Co.. one-st'y brick cottage. 20' i*"", 
on Tallmen St., near Milwaukee Ave.; cost, #1.7no. 

John Hednorx, three .i t and basement brick 
Stores and flaw. 4f x lev'. M Flsk St.: cost. #IA.nuo. 

C. E. Hobinson, three-si'y brick store and dwell., 
30' . in', v.i and 5A3 South t:lark St.: cost, #tt.ooo. 

P. A. Cashman, two tt'v brick dwell., 20* X 40', 
1272 West Harrison St.; cost, #2,800. 

Cincinnati. 

Horrais. — Brick residence for Mr. A. Enjieklmr, 



TAinf ^rc.. e t, 20' n On* Hundred and Fourth St., 

3 (Ite-sl'y brick Bats and store*, tin roofs; cost, each, 
#18,000, owner, builder and architect, tame aa last. 

One Ifandrrdand Psmrtk St., n t, 72' eTblrd Ave., 
four-sl'T brick tenement, tin roof; cost, #13.000; 
owner, builder and architect*, lam* at Inst. 

Seeond Are., s w cor. One Handled and Fourth St.. 

4 four st'y brownstone front tenements and store*, 
tin roof*; cash, each #12.800; owner. Ellen Murray. 
315 Ka»t Cm* Hundred and Sixleenih SU; architect, 
Andrew Spence. 

One Hundred and Sixth St., s s, 73' w of Second 
Ave., four st'y brownstone front tenement, tin roof; 
cct, 513.800; owner and architect, same as last. 

One Hundred and Fourth St.. n t. 290' a of Ninth 
Ave., three-st'y brownstone front dwell,, tin roof; 
cost. tlA.500; owner Charles D. Thompson, 21 West 
Eleventh St.; architect, Geo. M. Una*; builder, J. 
Coar. 

St. .>VAofcis>fre.,nwcor.OBerTubdreiland Flfty- 
fourth St.. II Ihree-et'y brick dwells., mansard slate 
roofs; cost, each, #9,000; owner, John Kelly, 34 Kast 
Slxty-uinih St.: architect, Ja*. Stroud. 

Pyty-trtt St., s«. from Broadway to Seventh Ave., 
two-at'y brick stable, tin roof; cost. tWl.oon; lessee, 
C. Alfred Skrine, .183 West Forty second St.; archi- 
tect. II. J. Dudley. 

>-ifT»-«;«/A St., n s. 30' * of Ninth Ave., flve-sfy 
brick tenement and store, tin roof; cost, »1«,imo; 
owner, Mary J. tAdall. «* West Thirty-third t 
chilect, Jno. Sexton; balbler, E H. illller. 
iWfee*fk.Sf..s*, IKO'eof Ttlrtoenth Ave., 



I St.; ar- 



I A VAk] IrferVN 

st'y brick factory, gratcl roof: cost, #14 mil; owner. 
F.lcctrlc Candle Co., Fourteenth St., cor. Thirteenth 
Ave.; builders, O. K. Perrlne and J. G. McMurray. 

Tierntu-thrrd St.. s s. ISO' w of Seventh Ave., 
twelve-et'y brick flat, brick roof; cost, t.mo.roo; 
owners, Ibomas C. Van Brunt, et. al.; architects, 
Hulierl Pirsenn * Co., 10 Emit Twentieth St. 

f'.isf 7Vrewf y -/oarfk St.. Xo. gtl, flvo-sl'y brick 
tenement, tin roof, cost, #l»,oo0; owner, Tha*. Wat- 
klr», 302 Ka*t Foriy.flrst St. 
Ai.TERATio<<t. — H'ms'er .sr.. So. 104, raise stile, new 
flat roof and one-st'y brick eitenaion. etc.; cost, 
#8.250: owner. Geo. Rueekert. 110 Canal St.; archi- 
tect. P. Klemt; builders, Wagner *> PfelfTer. 

Park ffoic, A'<». 13 18. raise one-st'y; cost, 
♦ lo.ooo; owner, John H. Chester, W Plflh Ave.; 
architect, Geo. E. Harding. 

rnllrm, H'at,rand Ptarl St* . United Stales Hotel, 
Interior and exterior alterations; cost, Sln.w, 
owner, Inuitel r. Ulodgett, 43 West Elghleentb St.; 
architect, Jiztw .M MagregDr; mason, Wm. Haw, 

Muriel St , So. 87, raise attle to full story, new 
flat roof, alto, a three-aml-one-balf tt'y brick esien- 
•lou; oust, #4,000; owner, Henry Schmuetah, &8 South 
St.,; architect, Chat Schmelser. 

Pbnadelphla, 
BctLnrMo Pebmtts.— Pa*-heilt St.. n s, near Slitlstb 
St., one st'y mill, flry x so'; .1. .1. Hunter, owner. 

rl>n/usir>g ^rc., n s, bet. Fifty fourth and Flfty- 
nfih st... iwo-sfy .Isugliier-bou** and stable, W z 
40': Cba*. Christine, on ner . 

Stout St., w i. bet. Mt. Pleasant 
St-.. Ibree-tl'y brick building, IB' x 20'; ' 
Bros . , con t racier*. 

Stmtk r.ftk St., So. Sen. three-st'y feeton 
two-st y foundry, 30 1 s W and 30* x X2': Y« 
Hsrri*. owner*. 

Heulen St,.* w cor. Oxford St., two-st'y dwell., If 
x 3*'; Christian Slebel, owner. 

Jasper St., n w cor.. Cleariteld St., rebuilding dye- 
house. 16' x .t.*'; Dick»«in Bn:w..lrxinlractor», 

Inmlt-tUlk St . w s, n of Pin* St., two-st'y sta- 
ble, 35' x 70*; Thompson Ik Bro., contractors. 
St. Loals. 

BriLDrno PBRwrrs. — Thirteen permits have been 
Issued since our last report, of .hlch seren are for 
Oftbwrast.C 
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of bid* 



John Olbson, 
illiam Glenuy 
'Dm bUli* Fd- 



two-st'y brick dwell.; ooat, I .' 600; 

0. II. Bureh, contractor. 
Nagel A Jolimii.li. two-et'y brick dwelL; cost, i 
>*>; contract sub-let. 

II. Sclsiisl, two-et'y brisk dwell.; ooot, e'.ooo, I. 
Stock, contractor. 

Culver Bros., onemt'y foundry: cewt, 110,000, W 
C. Slleer, architect; contract sub-let. 

Bid* and Contract*. 
1 i. i.r. Va. — tfe* 

received for «:» tor the court 
vl le, Va. 

Edward A. Boyd A Son*, •St'dr;; 
»K0; .luecyh Thomas * Sou, Bati; W 
A Co., tT'JS; Holbrook Oroa . Mi.u.no. 
ward A. Boyd A: s.'tis, tbeloweat, ha* been aeecpual. 
Pa|>|.caii, Kv. J la*- following ll a synooalaof bids 
received at thl* oAc* under advertisement dated 
Ilccetnber 4, l»&-', for plastering for the court-house 
ami poet-office at l'aducah, Ky. 

.1 1 Midi Kaatroaii, t'.'.Uo; .Smith & Crimp, B2.505; 
Hedge* A Vint, J.1.I.-7.HI). James Hughes. *4,UU; 
I>. W. Lloyd, «4,sa>; Mike .1. Ford, #4.100. Tb» 
lowest bid has been accepted. 
TnriKt, Ka.t. -Tbe following It a synopsis of Wdt 
for slating tbe roofn of tbe court bouM and post- 
offloe building at Topeha, Kan ladvortleenienl of 
December 1*. liw.'v Knieely Bro*. A Miller »2,iu»; 
W. W.Selby (informal., ti.MO, Edward Wi llama. 
tj.ieo. George B. Clarke, »t.ltaj. Tbe Wdol hnlaely 
Una. A Miller ban been accepted. 

General No tee. 
Aldaxt, N. T. — There wai paid from the Tresarary 
for the construction, etc., of the new capito) daring 
Uio Hjeal year ending September 00, UK:, a* follows; 

Advance* to commissioners *l f 210,0oo on 

For ei|.cnse« and maintenance «6,irw.iS 

InWrewl on awanl for land* flo w 

Total ij, raise, a 

Bkdfokd. N Y — Mr. Jainet F. Sutton U building a 
large Icehouse, bowliug. alley building, and other 
out building* from the deilgn* of H. Edward* Flek- 

en, of New York. 
WlsnXA, Misk. — Below it a recapitulation of sev- 
eral columnaof matter Inoneot our daily papar* re- 
lating to tbe building Improvement*, etc, finished 
In Una cli; during tbe paal year; — 
Pumping- work* and *xteniloii of water-main*, $00,000 

rerry-road 

Churches 

School* and ground* 000 

it itsiueM blocks and Improvement* 38JK*) 

FJevator* and warebouae* '.S.Oft) 

Manufactorte* .'".wro 

Residence* 200,01** 

Ua* work* and main*, estimated 3.0w 

Miscellaneous Improvement* SO.OC* 

Total Hati.UM 

Swawi-soott Mass. — The Ocean House, at Swarap- 

•cotl which ill burned hut fall. 1* to be rebuilt in 

the Queen Aim. stylo, by Mwni. Hatch A Fernald. 

ol Icjnu. The building will be ttve-tt'y, W x 800'; 

lu eeilinaled cost is e;.v«>. 
Wa.iiiii «>, Ma. -A Baptist 

WlMMI-lO. MAXITIIBA. 

church and parsonage 



PROPOSALS. 



PROPOSALS. 



her* for the First Congregational 
of about WO.OUO; .1. GroeuHeld. an 



1st church 1* building here. 
I. N. A. ~ A large brick 
ha* ]u»t been completed 
-egalioual < hurch, at a coat 



PROP08AL8. 



BK1UGE, MAsOMlY. 
[At l a Passe, tan.i 
Tenders will be received up to the »th of Febru- 
,„ „..». for the putting la lb* foundation* and 
bulMiiiA Uio masonry for a bridge over tbe Ottawa 
lllver »t IJt Paseo, *l*o. for the Iron superslruolnr* of 
Jam*, erected complete to - 

Flan* and specifications 
lbel«hJanu«ryn.,.^tl 



superstructure 

> receive tbe track. 
m may be seen on and after 
the 16th January neat, at the contractor'* office, No. T 
Maoed Arnica full, Montreal. ____ 
" C. K. ARMSTRONG. 

*-« Contractor, 



Cat FLAN at. , _ . _ , 

[At Montreal. Can.l 
Hakiu^k t on>tiA*ii)x««a' urricr, I 
Monthai, January 15, 18AJ. I 
The Harbor Comml**loti*r* of Montreal Invite ten- 
ders for the *upply of about tJO OOO f.*t board n,e*» 
u« liemLok plinV for INW. according tonK-cill.-atl.,... 
,„ be obtained at the office of Mr. John Kennedy, 
Chief Kng.«er. _^ ^ ^ „. 

day, the *3d Inat.. at lit o'clock 



V. WH1TNF.Y, 
Secretary. 



CIOVKT-IIOHKE. 
; (At Charlotte, Mlrh.t 

in coTUeqaenee of tbe destruction of the plan* for 
Eaton County Court^Ifouae. by the burning of the 
architect'* office in Hall Block, Toledo, O., tbe dale of 
tb* letting of the contract* I* poatponcd to January 
24, ISO. 1). W. GIBBS * CO., 



T »CK. 

Li [On the Great Kanawha River. W. T.,; 

v. s. taraisKuOmca, 

CiiAKUorrox, Kamawha Co., W. Va.. 

lleceuiber, 10, 1M. 
Propceals foe building lock No. s, of the Ureal 
nawlia Hirer, will bo recetvod until noon of Jaiiu 
ary 31, ISR3. and opened immediately thereafter. 

ftliialt form* and »|*cillcatiDii» can be tied utmn ap 
plication at this office, E. H. IUW&F.K, 

3T0 Captain of F.nglneer* 



T 

Ka- 



Q CHtXIL-ROVsK. 

O [At Home City. O.l 

Sealed propoeals will be received by tbe Hoard of 
yui neat ion of the Delhi Station school itw.net No. 6, 
until M ...i.i 1. 1 February S. la o'clock, M., for tbe 
matcriala and labor required for building an elgbt- 
ruoui *cboc4-bou*e In Home City, Hamilton County, 
<!.. according to plana and *peclDcaUon* on tile at the 
office of S. Ilannaford, architect. Boom la, I'alace Ho- 
tel Building. Cincinnati, and at tbe office of Dr. John 

C «».knrb,.»k form., to be obtained at 



Dm 
[At N«w nnT«*n IlarlMtr, Conn.] 

U. S. Knoikkkh OKrirt, I 
XEW I>»MImiH. Co»K., I 'rf. 23, >>:•. i 
St-alfl propiMU, lu tti|)Iic»te, will b* rwvlvH at 
lhlft office until 11 o'clock A. v on th« «3<1 
t>f JHimwrr, 18e*3. tor oon»tructipg k dike In New 
U»vt>n Harbor, Conn., to be built partly at rip-rap 
■tone, partly of pile* ami ttone. 

S[H*arfnc«uott8 arid blank formi for propoaatii and 
for guaranty will ttt nn-ut on ariplLcutliin to tliU ->01ca. 

J. W. BAItLiJW, 
370 Majur of Kiif tOe«rf , 




ATER-MA1NS, ETC. 

[At Wakefield. Ma...; 

Vakkfield. M m.. January in, lieu. 
Sealed proposal, for fiiniUhlng water-pipe*, water- 
gate* and ore-bydranta, and tor laying and vetting tbe 
■ama will be received by tbe Quannapowltt Water 
Company, of WakeBeld. Mae*., until noon of 
I'ednredaT, January U4, 1BH3. 
Specification, and blank* will be furnished to bid- 
der* only on application to tbe engineer. 
The right to reject any or all iiro|»*val* I* reserved. 

CYRUS WAKEFIELD. I'reaidenl, 
3G> 1'F.ttCY M. BLAKE, Engineer. 



[RON CHAINS. 
[Ne*r Pltt.burgh. Pal 

V. S. KsoiJfkita orricit, st Wt*r Thiiiu nr., 1 
CuicuryATi. O., January a. IM3. 1 
Sealed propnaala. In duplicate, will lie received at 
IhLs office until 19 o'clock, noon, on Friday, the 
lor h day of Kebriiary, 1HH3. for furni-hit.e and de- 
livering at Davht l.UnJ Dam. on the Ohio Hirer, me 
mile* below Pittsburgh, Fa, about twentv-nvs thous- 
and pound* of half-lncb Iron chain* of the beat qiuility. 
Sjieeltlcation* and all ncceaaary Infomtatlon may ti* 
obtained OH application to the undersigned or tol'apt, 
F. A. Maliau, t\.rv* of Engineer*. P. I .. Hot TO, Fill*- 
burgh. Fa. WM. H. MERRILL, 



Each bid mutt contain the name of every peraon In- 
tere*teil therein. accompanied by a sufficient guaranty 
by some disinterested person in a penalty equal to the 
amount of the bid, that If the bid is accepted tbe con- 
tract will be entered into, and the performance of It 
properlv secured, 

All bid* mu«t be addressed to Tt. II. (llhaon, Clerk of 
the Hoard, at Delhi, "..or 174 Elm St., Cincinnati, O. 

The right I. reserved to reject any or all bid*. 

By order of the Board of Education. 

yr» R. II. GIBSON, Clerk. 

CIOI KT-HOl'SK. 
J [At Caledonia, ktlnu.] 

Sealed propoeal* will be received by the building 
committee of the County Commi**!. ner* of Houston 
County, Minnesota, until March XI, 1«H3, at tbe 
office of the Auditor, in Caledonia, for Uio construc- 
tion of aetone cotirt-hou** for *ald county, according 
to plaits and .pec locations of same now on file at ibe 
Auditor's office, and at the office of the architect*, 
C. ti. Maybury A Son. W I bona, Mllitt., who alll give 
any further information iteslrctl. 

No tods will lie received etcept for tbe whole build- 
ing complete as specified, 

The succeeaf ul Udder will be requlreil to give bond* 
in the sum of •S.ouo. 

The riglat to reject »ny and all Mil* Is reserved 
order of Building Com " 



y K. BOVKHUD, County 



LAHOR AND MATERIAL 
[At Memphis. Trnn. 

Orrtrc or St'pr.gviaiMi Am iiitkc r, i 

Tuitrar IUcpaktiikst, 
WASlttstoToa, D, C, .lanuary 13, 1381. J 
Sealed proi> **1. will be received at thin office until 
It «., on the lAth day of February. 18*3. for all 
tb* labor and material required In the erection of 
marine hospital on lot* A, It, and C, bounded by 
Walker, Armatrong and Coffee St*.. In Memphis, 
Tenn., In accordance with drawing* and specification, 
conic* of which and any additional information may 
be had on application at tbl* office or tbe office of 
the superintendent. J AS. «. llll.U 

M 



LUKE-ENGINE HOUSE. 

JC [At Providence, R. I.] 

Orrirs or the Sprr. or Ftinm- Hiui.imnii*, i 
Crrv Hah., Ptuivior.se-*, Hoc. an, Inc. I 
projiosAis, iid.ireeseil to the undersigned, for 
uctlon of a building, to be erected upon the 
by the city, fronting on North Main and Mill 
Street*, to be used a* a Are atatlon and ward room, will 
be received at tbe office of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Buildings. City Hall, until 111 H , Friday, Jan- 
uary l»lh. 1883. 

Plan* ami apeclneatton* may bereen and Information 
o bulned at the office of Wm. R. Walker A Son, archi- 
tect*. No T, Cuilotn llouae Street- 

The right will be reserved to reject any or til bid* 
for the work. JAMES M< NAI.LY, 

30a Ch*innan Committee on City Prope rty. 

LUiKNITlltE. 
[At New Turk, N. Y., and Oanvllle, Va. 

Orrtc'K or 7itr: Ss: 

TKKAStHtY 1>K 

Washiwotox, d, t'., ,lan 
Sealed S'F ip.»*ali. irlll be received i.i Ibi* office until 
1 o'clock, r. at., of siit , ml. .i , February 3, lHH,t, 



SrcuaTAKV, 1 
«PAItraiB>r, J 
nary I.'. Id*,'.) 
tbla office un 
brnary 3. 18* 
for manufacturing, delivering, and placing In |»»llloo. 
in complete working order, certain fiinillure for the 
United State. Barge Office at New York, N. Y-, and 



United State* Court House and 



llle. Out/ 



FITTINUS. 

[At Bell 

DgPAarratesrr or Pi ni ic »«»«», 1 
Ottawa, January II, lata. | 
*<e-,leil telKiers, *ildre**ed to tbe undesigned, ami 
culur.cd • lender for Filling*. ' will be received at 
tlos ouVe until Tue«dejr, the 8th day of Febru- 
ary neat for the new Btllugs required In the pcel- 

U< ^Maii' lt aiei I 'specill! atlon* can be *eon and all neeea- 
sarv infotmatioii oh'.aincl at the cui'om-houae. Belle 
Vlile and at the Department of Public Work*. Otta- 
wa, on and after Tuesday, the 18th day of January. 
Tenders roust be made ou the printed form* sup- 

,,l r**ch tender must be accompanied by an aocepte.1 
bank check in.de i*val>le to tbe order of lb* Hon. 
tb. uitilster'of l ubiic\V..rk*,equ»llollv*p*rc*ntof 
If * a. emut „f ,be tender, which will be forfeited U 
the tK.rtv decHo* to enter into a contract when called 
mi VmIo so or if be fall to complete the work con- 
tracted for. If tb* lender be not accepted, tbo check 

*Tta ijwfaWtaWVt will not be bound to accept tbe 

*2X32* WUd * r * r. H. ENNIS, 

liy uruer. Secretary. 



Upon 
.III b. 



all hid 
JT0 



application to thl* 

■ to ' 



deeiring 

the right to reject any or 
and to waive defects. 
WM. F. rOLRRR, 



H 



ARUWARE. 

I At St. I ..v -. Mo.) 
Orrtrg or Sppkbvibixi AitrniTiccT, i 

Tar-AOUBY DrpAKruaiT. 
WAsmxiiTos, 1). C, Januarv II. 1*83. 1 
Sealed proposal* will he received at Ibis office until 
13 ■_ on the 3d da 
nl.blng 

Washington, D. _ 

custom-house and po*t office at St. Louis, Mo., In ac- 
cordance with *pecification and *cbedule, conie* of 
which and any additional Information may be kail oa 
application at this oUlcc or tbe office of the superin- 
tendent. JAS. <J HIlJ, 
370 SupersKIng Architect. 



un the 3d day of February. 1888. f-Jr fur- 
end delivering at tbe treasury Building, 
gton, D. C, all toe hardware required for the 



w 



r.ATER- WORKS. . , , 

IAt I>nr«ngo, Col.] 

DrBAKOO. Cot.. December i*. |a«4. 
Sealed prupoaala f.-r constructing water-works at 
thl* town all! lie received until IV ■-. February 1, 
1883. Proposal* will be for two aystant* of water- 
works; gravliy and turbiue wheel with reservoir. 
SpeclBcatl .us and detail* at office of City Engineer, 

"tv* rigbt"'^ reject any and all bid* I* reeerved by 
the town -A Duraiuro. 

lly order of tbe Board of Trustee*. 

S71 F. W. BARNES. Clerk. 



In IV.wt4>n which 
l.rt.tge* foe tbe 
sitolaol the 



f UMBER. 

JU [At RoMon.Maa*.] 

Crrv Hall. January in. lam. 
Sealed proposals will be received at tbe office of the 
Clerk of Committee*. City Hall, Boston, until Mon- 
day, January 49, 188.1, at IJ o'clock, noon, for 
furnishing all the sawed spruce lumber required for 
Uie ordinary repairs of "" 
are In charge of the co 
current year, lite turn 

qualities known at No*. 1 and Boston Survey; to be 
of such dimension* and delivered at such bridges In 
suck qitatitltle* and at *och tiro*, a* may be requlreil 
or directed by the committee, or lu duly authorised 
agent or agent*. 

Bid* must state tb* price per l,o*> f««t. delivered aa 
required, and bonds will be required for tbe faithful 
performance of the contract. 

Any further information can be obtained at tbe 
office of lb* City Engineer, city Hall. 

Tbe right to reject any and all bid* I* liereby re- 
eerved. and the acceptance of any Is subject to the ap- 
proval of the Hoard of Aldermen. 

Proposals must be marked - I'roisnatls for T.umtier," 
and ad Iressed to WILLIAM WOOI.I.P.Y, 

KS Chairman Committee vu u ridge*. 



IRON 1IH1DOK. 
[At Nashua, N. II.] 
Citv CLritR'a Orric e, Nashua, N. H. 
Tb* eommiltee on highways and bn.lgce of the city 
of Nashua invite |>r,,|»a.ls for a new Ir n bridge 
acrxa* Ilia Nn*hua lllver, on Canal .st Tbe *paii U 
aU'Ut I'li!'. a onleniplitteil roadway of with side- 
walk* on both side* of the structure. 

Committee reserve right to rrjeet all bhl*. Pro- 
posals will be received until February 1. 188.1, and 
thou d be addressed to 
370 A. M. NORTON, Mayor. 



QRANITR. 



(I>el. 



-; 



C. S. Exotxr.rk Omen, lli'A LititABt* sr., i 
PlllLAin.LritiA. Pa., January 11, 1**3. i 
Sealed propo«a]s. In irlpllcate, will be received at 
thl. office until 1* o'clork, noon, of Saturday, 

— n — «„«,.» ki.,1 ....A,....! I ,,. ., i... 1 1 !. : ,- 1 v il.eri*- 



January *I. 18S3, and oueued luiincdlaicly t 
alter, for ».0«i toiur of granite, to be u»ed In t" 
■trucllou of the llelaware Ittcakwatcr HarU.r 



ruci;i>u in me i'ei*»sir- . ».»..—.. 

For blAnk loruin snc-lttcatlons. etc.. aiq. v to Oil* 
office. WEllV-KL, 
Mitt Lt.-Col. of Engineer*. U. S. A. 



\\; ATEK-W OItKS. 

Y\ [At Danville. 111.] 

Proposal* will be received atthe office of Hie Water- 
works tympany, at Ihiuvllle. 111., until IS o'clock, 
noon, Tuesday, January S3. 1883, for the machin- 
ery. Udler*. buildings, stack, sland-plpe, pipe laying, 
hydrants, valve*, etc., Ill wh.-le or In t-arl, for tb* 
construction ..f the Dnnvllle Water-Work^ 
Plansand s|>erineatLoiis can be found at the office of 



the Coinuauy! or will be nial'td on application. 
»W K. P. CORBYN, Engineer. 
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HfUF, goneral alarm excited by the burning of the Newhall 
House iD Milwaukee, followed a few days later by a fatal 
fire in thu FJantcrs' Hotel in St. J^ouis, si-ems to have 
suggested to the New York Inspector of Buildings the pro- 
' priety of ordering a new and strict examination of the hotels 
in that city, with a view to the rigid enforcement of the laws 
in regard to fire-escape*. One of the first structures examined 
was the Grand Central Hotel on Broadway, an old building, 
remodelled and enlarged some ten or twelve years ago. The 
house seeius to have been favored for some, time with the par- 
ticular attention of the Fire Department, and about a year 
ago the Bureau of Buildings ordered extra stairways to bo 
built at each cud of the Broadway portion, thu parlor windows 
to be cut down to the floor, and a balcony constructed outside 
of them, all of which was done, rather reluctantly, by the 
owuer, who supposed that nothing more would be required of 
him. Unfortunately, the new inspection showed the advisa- 
bility of further changes, and a fresh order was sent, oxpressed 
in the concise language of an official! who means to be obeyed, 
and directing the owner forthwith to place somo fifioeu new 
iron balconies in specified positions oil the Mercer-Street front 
of the building, with iron ladders, all in accordance with a 
printed specification accompanying the order ; and in addition 
to this, to connect the new balconies with the halls by clearing 
away twenty-one intervening rooms, now used as bedrooms by 
the guests of the hotel. This fresh demand proved too much 
for the patience of the owner, who expressed his opinion con- 
cerning it to a Tribune reporter iu vigorous language, but it is 
more than probablo that the directions will be complied with, 
as Mr. IiiB|»ector Ksterbrook possesses the virluo of deter- 
mination in a remarkable degree, and public opinion has been 
sufficiently roused by the recent occurrences to sustain him in 
his well-meant efforts. There cau bo no question that, as bc- 
tweeu the hotel owuer, who thinks that " if buildings get on 
fire, the people must look out for themselves," and Mr. Ester- 
brook, who conceives it to be his duty to exert his power to 
the utmost to protect people who cannot or do not use such 
caution as they might from the consequences of their iualtcu- 
tion, the latter should have the warm support of the com- 
munity. To those who live in places where the building laws, 
if any exist, are administered in such a way as to " make 
things pleasant all around," the uncompromising energy of 
Mr. Esterbrook's administration seems particularly admirable, 
and the commotion which his movements excite among prop- 
erty owners and holders of vested interest* is the best possible 
evidence of the excellent work which ho is accomplishing in 
behalf of the community which he 



TITHE New York WfcrW gives somo sketches in relation to 
J j* fires in theatres, suggested by the sad occurrence at Berdit- 
acheff, in Russian Poland, where three hundred persons 
lost their lives by the burning of a circus-building. In one 



hundred and three yeara, from 1777 to 1880, two hundred and 
fifty-two theatre* were bnrhed, with a loss of four thousand 
three hundred aud seventy lives, and serious injury to three 
thousand three hundred and ninety-nine persons in addition. 
Since 1880 such catastrophes have become still more frequent 
and fatal than before, nearly eight hundred persona having 
boen burned or suffocated in theatres within the last twenty- 
two months. Whether the future will witness a diminution in 
the number of these sad events it is hard to say, but notwith- 
standing the prolonged discussion of the subject, and the praise- 
worthy efforts which have been made to diminish the risk of 
fires in such buildings, it is very doubtful whether any material 
amelioration has been made in this respect in the construction 
of theatres. From the accouuta which we find of ucw buildings 
of the kuid it would seem that architects too often forget that 
the real agent of death in these conflagrations is not fire, but 
smoke, which if once allowed to gain access to the auditorium, 
usually suffocates all the persons in it long before the Haines 
reach them. It has been said that the average length of lime 
which elapses from the moment when the drop-curtain U pene- 
trated by the fire until all life is extinct in the auditorium is 
five minutes, the longest period observed being eight minutes 
and the shortest three minutes; and remembering this we fear 
it must still be said that there is no existing theatre where 'a 
run for the nearest door at the instant that fire is discovered on 
the stage does not present the best, if not the only chance of 
safety. The construction of large ventilators over the stage, 
which has been proposed, but not yet very effectively carried 
out, is a step in the right direction, and this will, we hope, be 
supplemented beforo long by thu total abolition of the central 
lustre in the auditorium, with the necessary ventilator over it, 
and the substitution of electric lights, or of some other contriv- 
ance which will permit the movement of air-currents from the 
auditorium toward and through the stage, and not, as is now 
the rule, from thu stage into the auditorium. In addition to 
this the curtains, including both the drop-scono and green cur- 
tain, and all the eceuery, should be of some absolutely fire- 
proof material, which wilt soon be discovered when a demand 
for it is felt, and to protect the wood-work of the stretchers 
aud machinery, which cannot perhaps be dispensed with, auto- 
matic sprinklers, now coining into use for the purpose, should 
be scattered abundantly over the stage. In a theatre fulfilling 
thesu requisites, together with those of incombustible construc- 
tion now generally recognized, an audience could sit through the 
evening in comfort and security, but the ex|M-cution of safety 
from anything short of this is likely to prove delusive. 

TITHE telegraph brings the news of the death of tbo distin- 
A guished French artist Paul Gustave Dore. Dore was born 
in Strasbourg in 1832, and had been constantly before the 
public since 1818, when he was employed, although still a mere 
boy, to draw for the Journal pour rirt. His earliest essays 
were remarkable for an imaginative force which might have 
placed him among the greatest of painters if circumstances had 
permitted its exercise iu a different field ; but such as they were, 
his little caricatures possessed a high degree of interest. It has 
been said of him that he was the only draughtsman who could give 
a comic expression to the front of a house, aud the saying well 
indicates the power with which he made the most insignificant 
details subservient to his idea. A few years afterwards he had 
the misfortune to be employed to illustrate Balzac's C'ontes 
Drolatiques, and although this was iu one sense his most suc- 
cessful work, the atmosphere of fantastic and unfeeling extrava- 
gance in which it kept him for a time seems to have given his 
young mind a bias from which it never entirely recovered. That 
ho would gladly have thrown off afterwards the perverted habit 
which had impressed itself upon him is indicated by many cir- 
cumstances, and particularly by hut choice of themes for his 
most important works, among them being a statue of " Love 
and Faith." and paintings of " Haute and Virgil in the Seventh 
Circle," and the " Christian Martyrs," besides many pictures of 
sacred history. That the merit of niOBt of these is inadequate 
to the requirements of the subject must be acknowledged, but it 
is sometlitug in a painter to respect himself and his art so much 
as to prefer a pure and lofty inspiration, and even though Dore 
failed to accomplish all that he wished, ho is likely to be remeni- 

I bored for something better than the grotesque' work of his 

I early years. 
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llpiK proprietor of the Bcllevue Hotel, on the New Jersey 
J_ coast, who threatened last summer to turu out of doors 
two of his guests, dangerously ill with typhoid fever, and 
was only persuaded to leave them in peace by a cash payment 
of five thousand dollars, has been called to account for his uu- 
courleous conduct in the courts. The case has not at the present 
writing been concluded, but some curious testimony has been 
brought forward. It will be remembered that the pretext for 
the claim of money from the friends of the patients was that 
the occurrence of the disease had ruined the business of the 
hotel for the season, so that it was necessary to avoid further 
expense by closing it at once, and the five thousand dollars was 
represented to be a proper compensation for keeping the 
house open until the sufferers could be moved. The subse- 
quent conduct of the landlord, however, unfortunately for his 
case, did not at all corrcs|>oud to this theory, and far from 
closing the hotel on account of the fever, he continued busi- 



ness and received guests as usual uutil the end of the 
Moreover, instead of behaving like a man who asked and re- 
ceived only a just recompense for his services and disburse- 
ments in the matter, it appeared that he was much elated over 
the transaction, and gave liquor to several of his servants, 
informing them that " he had just made live thousand dol- 
lars." In regard to the sanitary condition of the house, which 
was made the subject of an inspection by the Board of Health 
soon after the fever broke out, the engineer employed there at 
the time testified that slops wuro habitually thrown on the 
ground close to the rain-water cistern, so that he would not 
himself use the water from it, but kept a private supply of his 
own. Under the kitchen floor there was a pool of water, which 
ran through when the floor was scrubbed, and stood there 
stagnant. Before each of the two visits of the Board of 
Health he was notified to pump water into the tanks which 
supplied the water-closets, and did so, but at other times they 
were generally nearly or quite empty. One of the closets, 
in addition to the lack of water, was out of order, so that the 
water would not run in it even wheu the tanks were full, hut 
he adroitly diverted the attention of the Board of Health from 
it by removing the handle of the door just before their visit, 
so that they could not get in, replacing it when they were gone. 
The indictment against the landlord, based upon all these cir- 
, was for " robbery, riot, extortion, assault, and main- 
i of a nuisance." Whether they will all be sustained 
is doubtful, but no one will be sorry to see conduct which was 
dUcourteous and unfeeling, if not dishonest, properly rebuked. 



*TTN interesting exhibition of manufactured products from for- 
r\ eign couutries is to be held in the summer of this year in 
' Boston under the auspices of au association of well-known 
gentlemen. A lease of the large building of the Massachu- 
setts Charitable Mechanic Association has been secured, and 
the arrangements will be iu excellent hands. Steps have been 
taken to obtaiu the cooperation of American consuls abroad, 
and the characteristic industries of each natiou will be well rep- 
resented. In many respects such a collection will be more valu- 
able and instructive than the gigantic international exhibitions 
which occur ultoul once in a decade. Most visitors to tbo Cen- 
tennial Exposition at Philadelphia probably recall the objects 
of unaccustomed form or material, such as the Russian silver- 
ware, the Kensington embroideries, the Japanese bronzes and 
furniture, and the Fugtish ceramics, much more vividly than the 
familiar articles of home production, and to many of them the 
idea has perhaps occurred that one-tenth of the objects shown 
could have been brought together into a collection which would, 
to the general public, have possessed about nine-tenths of the 
inturcst of the entiro exposition. Some notion of this sort ap- 
pears to have prevailed among the managers of the Boston ex- 
hibition, for a Bjvecial effort is to be made to display Oriental 
products to advantage. It is said that the Chinese and Japan- 
ese exhibits at the recent Melbourne fair much surpassed those 
gent to Philadelphia, and that they will probably be sent to Bos- 
ton iutacl ; and arrangumunts are in progress for a very full 
representation of Indian, Persian and Turkish manufactures. 
These arrangements we trust may be successful. No one who 
has not seen a first-rate collection of Indian goods can imagine 
the splendid coloring and unapproachable magnificence of ma- 
terial which they alone preseut, while Persian manufactures are, 
with the exception of a few glazed tiles aud bits of bric-a-brac, 
practically unknown in this country. 



1 1 f 1 1 E Louvre is to be enriched with a collection of great value, 
J X although of trilling cost, in the shape of a systematized se- 
ries of photographs of all the important buildings in the 
world, as well as of other interesting objects of art. Any one 
who has tried to form a representative collection of this kind, 
including perhaps only the buildings of a given style, or sub- 
division of a style, will appreciate the importance of this com- 
plete series, which will, it is to be hoped, be duplicated for tho 
benefit of other museums. Hundreds of the most interesting 
structures in the world have never been photographed at all. 
and the list of those which are accessible in this way to the 
ordinary purchaser is extremely small. Another innovation 
at the. Louvre is said to be tho appointment of travelling con- 
servators, who will be commissioned to visit all important ex- 
hibitions of works of art throughout the world, aud in various 
ways keep themselves acquainted with tho picture market, fol- 
low the transfers of importaut works, : 



their commercial value. 



and secure a record of 



great competition of designs for the enlargement of the 
Sorbonue at Paris has beeu decided in favor of M. Henri 
Nenot, the distinguished winner of the first prize in tho 
competition for the Italian national monument to King Victor 



Emmanuel. MM. Rallu, Formige, Vaudoyer, aud Iknimnt 
obtained lesser prizes. The sum to be ex'j>ended on the new 
buildings is about twelvo hundred thousand dollars, so that M. 
Neuot will make his entry into professional life under very 
favorable circumstance*. Two other competitions have been 
closed, both of them for works of sculpture, one being for the 
statue of Ftienne Marcel, to be erected near the Hotel de Ville., 
and the other for the statue of I.edru-Itol]iii. Seventy-five 
competitors entered the lists for the Marcel statue, so that the 
subject seems to have been a very inspiring one. In the com- 
petition for the Sorhonue buildings, which was restricted to 
French architects, only twenty-seven designs were submitted : 
of these seven were thrown out on account of not comprising 
all the required drawings, and among the remaining twenty ten 
premiums were awarded, making one to every second competi- 
tor. Considering the importance of the commission to be won, 
it is remarkable that the number of competing architects should 
have beeu so small. The jury was composed of the most emi- 
nent practitioners in France, including MM. Alphund. Vaudre- 
mer, Daumet, Coquart, Bruue, Gamier, Ancelel, Ginain and 
Diet, the six last named having been elected bv the ballots of 
the 



TTTIIE next decade seems likely to be one memorable for the 
X" great engineering works undertaken in nearly all the civi- 
lized couutries of the world. To say nothing of the Pana- 
ma Canal, the other railway, canal, tunnel, and bridge schemes 
now under consideration would make the age remarkable. In 
France a vast canal is projected, to connect the Atlantic at 
Bordeaux with the Mediterranean. A subterranean telegraph 
cable is now in process of construction, to extend from Paris to 
Marseilles, and a great number of new railways have hern pro- 
posed, the total length being about fourteen thousand miles, 
while nearly thirty-five hundred are already in process of con- 
struction. In F.nglaud the great Manchester Ship Canal has 
beeu definitely decided upou, and tho manufacturing cities of 
Preston aud Stoke-upon-Trent are about to take measures for 
putting themselves iu direct communication with the sea; 
while the number of new railway lines projected is far in excess 
of that for any recent year. In Scotland, the Frith of Forth, 
or Queens-ferry bridge, with its two enormous span*, will attract 
much attention among engineers. In Germany, a comprehen- 
sive plan has been proposed for connecting all the great rivers 
of Central Europe by a system of canals, so that vessels can 
sail without interruption, except by locks, from the Adriatic to 
the Baltic, and from the Black Sea to the German Ocean. 
Besides this, communication is intended to be opened between 
the various portions of the inland country by cross canals, con- 
necting the Danube and the Rhine, tho Danube and the Elbe, 
and the Danube and the Oder. A separate scheme much 
favored in Germany, ami if we are not mistaken already in train 
for carrying into effect, is for a ship canal across the neck of 
the Danish peninsula, shortening the ulistaiice between the 
North Sea and the Baltic, and avoiding the necessity for send- 
ing ships of war to and from Russia and Germany past the 
guns of the Danish forts at Elsinore. 
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PAPEItS ON PERSPECTIVE. — XVIII. 

OTHER SYSTEMS AND METHODS. 

N the processes hitherto de- 
scribed every line lias been re- 
garded as a portion of an infi- 
nitely lone line tending towards 
Un vanishing-point, and every 
_ surface as a portion of an in- 
\ finite plane extending to its 
trace, or horizon ; and it is by 
determining the position of 
these vanishing-points and 
traces that the position of the 
perspective representations of 
these lines and surfaces has 
been fixed. This way of 
looking at the subject involves 
a comprehensive survey of the 
in question, and leads to a proper understanding of 
their relations. The processes deduced from this study are also 
generally convenient in practice; for, though some of the vanishing- 
points are generally somewhat remote, still the space required for 
drawings executed upon the small scale commonly employed is not 
greater than can usually be afforded. 

Before dismissing the subject, however, it is proper to consider 
some other methods of obtaining the same results, based upon the 
consideration of these same phenomena, and involving a more ex- 
tended application of some of the principles already considered — 

conditions offer considerable advan- 




322. Several of these special methods are illustrated in Plate XX. 
In all of them the consideration of vanishing-points and traces is 
more or less dispensed with, the lines to be represented being consid- 
ered merely as finite lines lying between two points, the immediate 
object of the processes employed being to fix the perspective of these 
points. In some of these methods the abandonment of the outlying 
vanishing-points leads to so great a reduction of the space required 
for making the drawing that the work is performed almost entirely 
within the limits of the picture itself. In executing ' 



pur- 
most 



executing large works. 



this is, 



large works, 
obviously, of 



323. In this method no use at all is made of vanishing-points, and 
no reference is had to any of the phenomena of parallel lines that 
are represented by means of tbem. 

The object to be represented is carefully drawn, both in plan and 
in side elevation, and the plane of the picture, seen edgevue or in 
section, and the station-point arc shown. By drawing lines, repre- 
senting the visual rays, from every point in the object to the station- 
point, first on the plan and then in the elevation, and noting their 
intersection with the plane of the picture, the horizontal and verti- 
cal position of the perspective of every point mi 



every point may be 
and a representation of the object obtained by drawing lines con- 
necting the points. 

Figure 89 illustrates this method, giving at a, b, and c, the plan 
of a cross, set obliquely, and two elevations, both of which are 
necessary, as neither one of them exhibits all the points visible from 
the station-point, 8, in front. Lines representing the visual rays 
are drawn, both in plan and in both elevations, from all the visible 
points to the point S. and the points where they pierce the plane of 
the picture, p p, indicated, lliese points, being transferred to the 
side and bottom lines of the figure, 89, d, suffice to determine the 
position of each point in perspective. 

This kind of projection, in which the lines of projection converge 
to a point, instead or being parallel as in plans and elevations, is 
called conical projection, as distinguished from orthographic. 

TDK MIXED OR COMMON METHOD. 

384. The method of direct projection is seldom used to deter- 
mine vertical dimensions — that is to say, to fix the position of hori- 
zontal lines — the labor of constructing two oblique elevations being 
intolerable; but it is very generally employed for the determination 
of horizontal dimensions; that is, to fix the position of vertical lines, 
the length of vertical lines being determined by means of lines of 
vertical measures and vanishing-points on the horizon. 

Figure 90 illustrates the application of this mixed method to the 
subject of the previous figure. The vertical lines are drawn as in 
Figure 89, rf, their position being taken from the geometrical plan 
at a, by direct projection. Their length is determined by setting 
off the real heights, as given by the elevation along-side, on a line of 
vertical measures, r r, taken where the plane of the front of Un- 
cross intersects the plane of the picture. This is fixed by the point 
m. in Figure 89, a. Figure 89 also serves to determine the vanish- 
ing-points V" and V L , and the corresponding points-of-distance, 
D« and 1> L . 

323. Though this method is deficient In scientific unity, an en- 
tirely different principle being employed for horizontal dimensions 



venient in practice, especially when, as is frequently the case with 
buildings, a carefully drawn ground-plan, prepared for ol 
poses, can be taken' advantage of. This is still the proc 
commonly employed by architectural draughtsmen for the determi- 
nation at least of the main lines of their work. Puints-of-distance, 
points of measures, and the vanishing-points of inclined lines, are 
employed, if employed at all, only as auxiliaries and alternative 
devices. 

326. Bnt the employment of the perspective plan to determine 
horizontal distances, anil thus fix the position of the vertical lines of 
a perspective drawing, as has been done in the previous chapters, is 
altogether preferred by the best and most recent writers, and by the 
best-informed draughtsmen. It has the signal advantage of avoid- 
ing the confusion ami error that necessarily attend the multiplica- 
tion of points of intersection distributed along a single line. Even 
in the figure just given, simple as it is, we find in 89, a, a dozen 
points crowded together upon the line p p. It is not easy, in trans- 
ferring them to Figure 90, to keep clearly in mind which is which — 
which indicates a point at the bottom, which a point on the lop, 
which belongs to the front plane and which to the back. In the 
perspective plan, on the contrary. Figure 91, every point is signifi- 
cant ; there is no confusion, and the relations of all the parts being 
clearly exhibited, there is much less danger of trivial inaccuracies 
than in a blind and merely mechanical procedure. Moreover, if the 
perspective plan itself becomes too crowded with details, it is prac- 
ticable to make a second or a third, as has already been done in 
Plate III. In the ease of high building* it is usual to make a sepa- 
rate perspective plan for each story, those of the upper stories being 
drawn above them, as those of the lower stories are drawn below. 
These plans are always perfectly intelligible and serviceable after 
any lapse of time, and, as has been said, may conveniently be made 
on separate strips of paper, thus saving the drawing itself from dis- 
figurement, and, indeed, protecting it from injury. These strips of 

I paper with the plans upon them can then be preserved, and in case 
a second drawing for any reason has to be made, half the labor of 
making it will have been saved. 

327. Other and incidental advantages of this method are the 
great facilities it offers for designing in perspective, for working up 
a perspective drawing from rough sketches, and altering anil adding 
to it at will, studying the effect of such changes as may be suggested 
by taste or convenience. It is also to be observed that the perspec- 
tive plan lakes up less room than the orthographic plan, with its 
system of visual ravs directed towards the station-point, and this is 
sometimes a consideration of some importance. 

328. The reason why the perspective plan is so little used, 
although the theory of points-of-distance on which it is based is per- 
fectly familiar, is that unless this plan is sunk considerably below 
the picture the desired points are not very accurately ascertained, 
the lines whose intersections determine them cutting each other at 
an acute angle. Sinking the plan, however, as is done in Figure 90 
and elsewhere, entirely obviates this, and has the advantage, not 
onlv of enabling one to draw it on a separate paper anil preserve it 
for' future use, as has just been suggested, but of keeping the pic- 
ture itself free from construction lines. 

THE METHOD OF CO-ORDINATES. 

329. The method of co-ordinates applies the principles of paral- 
lel perspective, as set forth in Chapter VII, to the solution of every 
class of problems. Lines parallel and perpendicular to the picture 
are treated as is usual in that system. Lines inclined to the | 
are determined, as in the method of direct projection, by L . 
ing the perspective of the points between which they lie, their van- 
ishing-points being neglected. The position of a point in space 
being known, the three dimensions that determine its position can 
easily be put into perspective, two of them being taken parallel to 
the picture, and the third perpendicular to it; and, the perspective 
of every point being thus ascertained, the lines lying between them 
are easily drawn. 

In speaking of these three directions, at right angles to each 
other, it Is convenient, just as we call the vertical dimension height, 
to speak of the horizontal dimension parallel to the picture as width 
or breadth, and of the other horizontal dimensions, per|iendicular 
to the picture and parallel to the axis, as depth. 

330. Figure 92 exhibits the application of this method to the 
same subject as that by which the other methods just mentioned 
were illustrated. The eye being supposed to be about three inches 
from the paper, the point-of -distance would be three inches from C, 
the centre of the picture. The point of half-distance is accordingly 
set an inch and a half off, at I)}, and the perpendicular dimensions 
are laid off upon the ground-line of the perspective plan in Figure 
92,o, at half the scale of the orthographic plan above (Figure 92, a), 
from which they are taken. (M2.) 

In Figure 92, c, the vertical dimensions, as given by the elevation 
in Figure 90, are laid off upon the scale of heights erected at g. 
Horizontal lines drawn from the points thus ascertained to the 
centre, C, and vertical lines drawn from the points previously ascer- 
tained upon the scale of depths, drawn from g to C, in the plan be- 
low, determine by their intersection the height above the ground- 
plane and the distance behind the plane of the picture of every 
point in the object to be represented. This enables one, if he 
to do so, to construct a perspective of the side elevation, as 
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in done in the figure, just as the perspective of the plan is con- 
structed. In fact. Figure 92, r, in the perspective of Figure K9, I,, 
jusi as Figure 92, b, i» the pcr*|.cciive of Hgure Hit, a. The per- 
spective plan ami elevation being butb given, the perspective of the 
object is easily constructed. 

It is sometimes convenient to construct this perspective elevation 
in a vertical plane not perpendicular to the picture; a plane, that is, 

whose horizontal elements are .lirecteil to s e oilier point of the 

horizon than the centre, C. This is shown in Figure 92, d. In this 
case points upon a new line of depths are taken across from the 
line y C. 

331. All this, though simple in theory, is laborious in practice, as 
the application of general methods to s|>ecial problems is apt to In*. 
In most cases it is not worth while to give up the facility and accuracy 
afforded by the use of vamshing-|>oints for this tiresome and round- 
about process; but when the object to be drawn is irregular in shape, 
or hounded by curved lines, so that it has to be put in by points at 
any rate, the method of rectangular co-ordinates, according to paral- 
lel perspective, best meets the case. Even when such objects occur 
in a drawing made in angular perspective it is often convenient to 
employ it. When, finally, the scale of the drawing is so large, or, 
what "comes to the same thing, the space to work in i» so small, that 
the vanishing-points are inaccessible, this method is of great service, 
iiy employing points of half-distance, or quarter-distance, etc., the 
necessary constructions can generally be confined within the limits 
of the picture itself. 

332. The most common application of the principle of co-ordi- 
nates is to the determination of the size of miscellaneous objects, 
such as trees, animals, or human figures in landscapes. A vertical 
scale being established in the plane of the picture, resting utson the 
ground-line, lines converging to any convenient point on the horizon 
suffice to show how large any object, a human figure, for instance, 
should be drawn in any part of the picture. 

This DM of a scale of heights is illustrated in Figure 93. The 
figures arc supposed to he ail of the same height as the one in the 
Immediate foreground. The scale of heights, on the left, shows how 
tall such a figure will appear at every [soint of the horizontal plane 
between the ground-line and the horizon. The position of such a 
figure above or below that plane will not of course affect its appar- 
ent sire. The man in the balcony, on the right, for instance, is drawn 
just as tall as the man on the platform beneath, anil the persons upon 
the inclined plane descending to the water are of the same height as 
those upon the pavement alongside. 

The size of the different vessels is determined in a similar way. 

333. It is worth while here to point out that though points of 
half-distance, quarter-distance, etc., in parallel perspective, do not 
serve, as do points-of-distance, as vanishing-points of lines of 45°, 
such lines can nevertheless easily be drawn through any point by 
their aid. 

LM a and fi in Figure 94 be two points through which it is desired 
to draw lines making 45° with the axis and with the ground-line, the 
centre, C, and the point of half-distance, l)J being given : By draw- 
ing through these points lines directed towards C and DJ, crossing 
them with a line parallel to the horizon, and then doubling niton this 
line the distance intercepted, lines may be drawn which arc obviously 
directed towards I)-V x . 

If the point of onc-third-distanre is given, the intercepted portion 
must be trebled, as at c, or quadrupled, as at </, if the point of 
quarter-distance is used. 

It is hardly necessary to explain how a square can be erected on a 
given line parallel to the ground-line, as is shown in Figure 94, using 
points of half, third, and quarter distance. 

THE METHOD OF B«il'AnEa. 

334. The processes of the method of co-ordinates may lie much 
simplified, especially in the case of objects irregular in plan, by 
adopting the device of tt/uariny, commonly used by draughtsmen to 
assist them in copying the outlines of drawings, cs|secially such as 
arc to be copied on an enlarged or reduced scale. It consist* in first 
covering the drawing to be copied with a net-work of lines, then re- 
producing this net-work at the scale required, and finally in filling 
In, by the eye, the [Kir lion of the drawing included in each of the 



335. The method of squares applies a similar procedure to the 
putting into pcrs|scctivc of a complicated perspective plan. A nct- 
" ies being " 



of lines being first drawn over the plan in question, its per- 
spective representation is easily drawn in parallel perspective. The 
details of the plan can then be tilled in with sufficient accuracy, and 
the vertical dimensions obtained from a scale of heights. 

Figure 9<i illustrates this procedure, a being the orthographic 
plan, mjuarrj, li the perspective plan, and c the drawing. 

The figure does not show how the heights arc obtained. They 
may be obtained cither by syuanW/ a side elevation and putting i't 
in perspective, after the manner of Figure 92, r, or by erecting 
lines of vert leal measures at convenient points in the plane of the 
picture, as in Figure 'JO. 

336. If a sunk |>crspective plan is used, as in the drawing, the 
outlines of the plan in the picture can most easily be found by the 
use of proportional dividers, the distances of the corresponding 
points from the horizon being proportional. 




PICTURES OF THE SEASON' IX NEW VOKK.-I. THE 
EXHIBITIONS. 

xhibition season opened this 
with a new departure— an au- 
tumn show at the Academy of De- 
sign. It was proposed, I believe, to 
make it a collection of fresh summer 
work, but, perhaps because it was 
iijinst'il ,-re most of our artists hail re- 
turned to town with the fruits of their 
summer campaign, and while a large 
proportion of them were still absent in 
F. i- [ r, is turned out to be a most dis- 
and uninteresting col- 
lection of old work, 
much of it very poor in 
quality, and some of it 
linking like the very refuse 
of the studios. Only a 
few pictures deserved any 
attention; chief among 
them being a large canvas 
by Mr. liridgman from the 
recent Salm>. It was culled, 
" Planting ltape in Nor- 
mandy," and was a refreshing proof that Mr. Bridgman does not in- 
tend to devote himself forever to conventional, semi-theatrical 
transcripts of Eastern life. It was singular and good in composi- 
tion, with a steep hill-side in the middle distance, and at its fool 
men ploughing and women planting seeds in the furrows. It was 
full of light and atmosphere, and broad in handling, in these respects 
agreeing more with thu studies Mr. Bridgman showed two years ago 
in New York than with the majority of his larger pictures. In tone 
it was a little too dark for the sunlight effect desired, )et that effect 
was well suggested none the less, and in color it was sober and 

food* 

At about the same time the American Art Gallery on Madison 
Square— which has passed into new hands, and been altered for the 
belter, so that it is now more than ever the best room in the city for 
showing pictures — was opened with a collection of sketches and stud- 
ies. Here we found the freshness and novelty that we had looked 
for in vain at the Academy. The works were mostly small in size, 
and while the first favorable impression caused by their freedom and 
freshness was not in all cases afterwards sustained by the finding of 
much artistic excellence of sentiment or idea, vet the workmanship 
was almost always good. The pictures were, moreover, evidently 
true studies, and not things manufactured in the studio to bear such 
an appearance. Among the best were some really beautiful figures 
by the two young Mornns ; Mr. Trace's studies of dogs ; Miss Great- 
orex's flowers in water-color; Mr. \ edder's sketch of the burning 
Park Theatre; a landscape by Mr. Aldcn Weir, and a couple of 
heads by Mr. Carroll Beckwith. Slight, shallow and commonplace 
in feeling as were some of the numbers, there was hardly one in the 
room which showed the old, hard, conventional, uninstructcd mode* 
of working to which our artists were wedded not so many years 
ago. 

The Brooklyn Exhibition Idid not see myself, but published criti- 
cisms, and an inspection of the catalogue showed that it was, as usual, 
chiefly made up of pictures that had already been exhibited in 
other places. Prominent on the list was a fine portrait called 
" Ethel," by Mr. Beckwith, which I saw last year in Philadelphia, 
and which he ought now to exhibit in Xcw York, as it gives a far 
better idea of his talent than any work he has lately shown us. 

The Black-and-Whito Exhibition of the Salmagundi lluh in 
December was extremely good, Hut few etchings were shown, as 
the Etching Club reserves its force for its own exhibition which, as 
was the case last year, will occur in conjunction with thai of the 
Water-Color Society. There were also fewer wood-eiigrav ings than 
one could have wished. Chief among those that were shown was a 
beautiful cut by .Mr. Closson of a child standing in a white night- 
dress on a great fur rug. It was not only noteworthy as a good ex- 
ample of Mr. Closson 's handiwork, but as being a reproduction of a 
painting by his own hand, and, chiefly, as being the first wood-cut one 
of our men has ventured to publish as an independent work of art. 
There is no reason why this art, at the point it has now reached, 
should be inevitably tied to literature anv more than the same 
should Ik- the case with etching or with steel-engraving. It is to be 
hoped that Sir. Closson's cut — which is published by Mr. Eastman 
Chase, of Boston, — may be followed by numerous issues of a similar 
sort. Wood-engraving is supposed to 1st* especially well understood 
and beloved by our public, and we should be ready to purchase fine 
cuts for their own interest alone, especially as their price is so far 
la-low that of other reproductive works. 

The great variety of methods adopted for black-and-white work 
in this exhibition, and their careful manipulation showed what a 

our men. Oil, Cravun, 
mixture of two of these 
processes are all widely practised, and as such different effects can 
be obtained with each, the critic is not inclined to cavil, even at the 
process of black-and-white oils which has so often been pronounced 
" illegitimaU." The thief objection to it is that no scale which runs 



hold monochromatic production has taken upon 
Charcoal, Water-Color, and sometimes a mix 
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logically from black to white In oil paints can be agreeable to the 
eve, the intermediate grays being distressingly cold anil hard; but 
this defect is often obviated by using a more brownish scale, and then, 
if the artist has a true eye for the relations of his scale, there is lit- 
tle fault to find. Unfortunately some men, not content with the effects 
of a true monochromatic scale, secure a cheap variety and effect- 
iveness by using two scales in the same picture. This was the case, 
for example, with a landscape by Mr. Tryon — a very clever painter, 
by the way — where the ground was treated in a brownish scale, 
and the tky with tones of gray. Nothing could have been more 
false as art, and it is to be hoped that no more such experiments will 
b« made by men who can do good work wlicn on the proper track. 

Mr. Sbirlaw sent a number of crayon sketches of Italian subjects, 
usually graceful in line and full of sentiment. Especially pleasing 
was a group of Italian women around a fountain. Mr. Currier sent 
from Munich a number of charcoal studies of trees that were ex- 
tremely summary in treatment but massive and truthful in effect. 
Even without his gorgeous color he is a most suggestive and indi- 
vidual sketcher; but 1 wonder much — and 1 bean] the wonder 
echoed by his Munich friends last summer — wliether he does not 
mean ever to display his incontestable talent in a completer way- 
Many good landscapes were exhibited that cannot here be cited. 
But a word must lie given to some monotypes by Mr. Charles Walker 
which were far better than most of those he produced last year when 
the process first attracted notice. A large one showing a stormy sea, 
with breakers in the foreground was extremely fine, both in drawing 
ami in the effect of motion and liquidity given to the waves. It was 
dilEcult to see how this last-named ipiaiily could have been better 
expressed by any other way of working. An interesting feature of 
the exhibition was a group of drawings in the corridor — the origi- 
nals of the designs so familiar through the pages of Harper's Chritl- 
mat. They were most of them very well done, but their chief value 
was when put Into mental comparison with the engravings made 
after them. The result was an increase of the pride we already felt 
in our engravers, and their complete justification from the heaviest 
charges brought against them bv unfriendly critics. It has been said 
for long in some quarters that they do not know how to "draw with 
the graver." or to properly use " the line " in expressing their in- 
li-ndt-d effects; but here, while we saw a charcoal half-figure by 
Mr. Chase, which hail been reproduced with Chinese fidelity by Mr. 
Juengling in work where such a thing as a real line could not be 
seen, near it was a sea view by Mr. Quartley which the same en- 
graver had translated into the' purest line work, immensely improv- 
ing it in the process by the addition of far more accurate drawing 
than could be found in the original. And Mr. Cole hail found most 
beautiful line work for his duplicate of Mr. Diclman's" Girl I Know," I 
which was executed in delicate water-color washes; but the chief 
example of wood-engraving skill was to be found in Mr. Cole's ver- 
sion of Mr. Vedder's " Samson." As *o often In-fore Mr. Vcdderhad 
had a good idea, but had been unable to give it proper shape. His 
drawing was weak and poor, and not true in tone, but Mr. Cote's 
drawing was true in tone, and was drawn firmly and artistically. If 
one had been offered the choice between the original and one of the 
wood-cuts from it, there could have been no hesitation in choosing 
the latter. 

The exhibition of the Boston Artists now open at the American 
Art Gallery has won favorable criticisms on every side. Twenty 
artists are represented, each usually bv several examples. Mr. 
Fuller, as was to be expected, carries off the laurels; but I cannot 
yet siieak of the collection in detail as I have had but a glimpse of 
its contents. 

The arrival of Dr. Iladen was followed by a reception at the 
Union League Club, when many of his etchings as well as a fine col- 
lection of American plates were put on view. Dr. Iladen is enthu- 
siastic over our work, and New York was enihu>ia*tic over Dr. 
lladen's. A little later Mr. Keppel placed on view, in his rooms on 
Sixteenth Street, the largest collection of lladen's etchings that has 
ever been got together in any place. It was all but complete, and 
I need hardly say, of the very greatest interest. One was charmed 
to be guided, moreover, by a catalogue annotated by the etcher him- 
self, and giving his own criticisms on his work. Kven when one 
docs not agree with an artist's judgment of his several productions, 
it is a great guide to one's own decisions, and a great help to one's 
comprehension of his activity as a whole, to see how he feels and 
criticises. The collection numbered over one hundred and fifty prints, 
some of them absolutely and many of them almost unique. I believe 
it is no secret that it has' been sold en Uoc to Mr. Claghorn, of Philadel- 
phia, only such examples to be subtracted as were already in his posses- 
sion. I cannot here speak at length of these etchings, which are so 
familiar by name if in no other way to all lovers of the art. Dr. Haden 
deserves, if criticised at all, to have a chapter to himself. The op- 
position and anger excited in so many minds by his- recent utterances 
on the subject of other methods of engraving should not, by the way, 
enter into a consideration of his work, as they do not militate 
against our Intense enjoyment of its versatility, its freshness, its 
power and individuality. There is no living landscape painter to 
compare with him, taking his work as a whole, and it is doubtful 
whether there ever was even in the days when his master, llem- 
brandt, was still on earth. 

The Water-Color Exhibition and the Artist's Fund open on the 
29:h in St., and we shall soon after have the spring collections which 
promise to be of unusual interest. M. G. van " 



THE HOUSE THAT JILL BUILT.' 
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N uncommonly gifted woman was 
Jill, what our mothers would call a 
notable woman, practical, well bal- 
*f, V" ' A fT>i ~i .meed, and, if prejudiced at all, with 
f*i-f* Vm jin 1 'JW prejudices having a foundation in com- 
n Q" "vs^J I mon sense : just the woman an architect 
would like to build a house fur, especial- 
ly if she happened to be his own wife. 
\Ve believe that it can hardly be the 
most pleasant of occupations for an 

IF- i_i — s. architect to build a house for his own 

wife, who may be supposed to have absorbed, by endosmosi* or other- 
wise, rather more rigid notions of architectural proprieties and pos- 
sibilities and a greater knack of presenting her arguments plausibly 
than the ordinarv female clieut usually achieves. Still, we presume 
many of our subscribers have built and are living in their own 
houses, and we think it would afford a good deal of gratification to 
others if they should offer them to U to be published as a seriea of 
illustrations of the homes of American architects. 

But to return to our heroine. Amongst other wedding gifts Jill 
finds a check from her father which is to pay for a new house, so 
that the newly-married couple find their most interesting occupation 
during their honey-moon trip in examining such houses as attract 
their notice, not only externally but, after due explanation, internal- 
ly, a possibility which the confidence every householder has in the in- 
fallibility of his own taste and judgment throws within their reach. 
Of course none of them suits the critical female visitor. On their re- 
turn home to the house that Jack built as a home for his bride, but 
in which Jill utterly refuses to live except during the time required 
for building her own house, and which throughout the preliminary 
discussion 'serves as the exemption horrilnle to point the moral of all 
her arguments, a large number of letters are found awaiting them 
from friends who have built their own faultless houses and are con- 
sequently in a position to offer advice. These infallible recipes 
Jilt epitomizes as follows: — 

" It appears. Jack, my dear, to lie absolutely indispensable to our fu- 
ture happiness that the house shall front north, south, east and west. 
We must not have large halls to keep warm in cold weather, and we 
nusr have large halls for style. The stories must not be less than eleven 
nor more than nine feet high. It must be carpeted throughout, and 
all the floors must be bare. It must be warmed by steam and hot-water, 
and furnaces, and fireplaces, and base-burners, and coal grates. The 
walls of the rooms must be ealcimined, painted, frescoed and papered ; 
they must be dyed in the mortar, finished with leather, with tiles, with 
tapestry and with solid wood panels. There must be blinds— outside 
blinds, awnings, inside shutters, rolling blinds. Venetian shades, and no 
blinds at all. There must be wide low-roofed piazzas all around the 
house, so that we can live out of doors in summer, and on no account 
must the sun be excluded from the windows of the first story by 
piazza roofs. At least eight pateut sanitary plumbing articles, and as 
many conking ranges, are each the only one safe and fit to be used. 
The house must be high and low. It must be of bricks, wood and 
stone, separately and in combination ; It must be IJueen Anne, Gothic, 
French. Japanesque and classic American, and it must be painted all 
the colors of an autumn landscape." 

Jack consoles his spouse with the suggestion that all this advice 
has not to be paid for. One adviser, however, is more interested 
than the others, and aunt Mellville pertinaciously sends letters of ad- 
vice and sets of drawings which she borrows from friendly house- 
holders and some architects who are not unwilling to play for a new 
"job" in this way. These designs Jill treat* with more consideration 
than the letters of her other advisers, and they serve to make the il- 
lustrations in the book before us the more interesting. How much 
the advice given affects her does not appear, but when the time 
comes for decision Jill shows her force of character by " roughing- 
out," without apparent effort, the plan of her future house, which 
all the skill of the architect is not aide to improve on in any essential 
feature. Her good sense is shown still more in employing an archi- 
tect and in speaking as she often does of his functions with an un- 
usual degree of insight: for Instance in speaking of the exterior of 
the house she savs: " In that part of the undertaking we are bound 
to believe that the architect is wiser limn we, and must accept in all 
humility what he decrees." She also listens with an uncommon coin- 
plaisance to the lectures and advice of the architect, anil her temper, 
which is as uneven as that of most women of genius, is not ruffled by 
this plain statement of the " rights of the matter." 

" There is often a misunderstanding between architect and client, and 
I wish to avoid it in the present case by saying at the outset that while 
tbcre are many things which, in my opinion, should be referred to you, 
I am readv to decide them for you if you wish me to do so, but even in 
such case's I prefer to set before you the arguments pro and eon, 
after which, if you still desire it, I shall accept the arbitration. This is 
not a rule that works both ways or applies universally, for while refer- 
ing to you matters relating to use and expenditure, and at the same 
time standing ready to decide them for you, I cannot promise to accept 
your advice In matteis of construction and design I trust I have not 
yet reached the fossilifcrous state of mind that prevents my listening 
with sincere respect to candid suggestions even from those who arc not 
fairly competent to give advice, but on these puints you must not ex- 
pect me to follow your taste and judgment in opposition to my own, 

i TV Ilimtt IM Jill Mil nllrr Jtu l't litul /imr'il a Failurr. A I»chi» on limns 
Arohliccture. wlih lllustratlm-*. Hv K. v. (lardner. " Our CoaUDSUl" Library, 
No» York I " 
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even If yon do pay 111* bill*. When ynur physician prescribes arsenic 
and you inform liim that you shall ||f( it luyuur poodle and take 
strychnine instead, lie will doubllcts infer that kit services are no 
longer desired ; he will know tlmt while lie might be able lo kill you, lie 
could not hope to cure you. Patients hare rights which physicians are 
bound lo respect, but lite right to commit suicide, and ruin the physi- 
cian't reputation, ianot among them. The relations of client and archi- 
tect are similar." 

Tliiii little book i* even more entertaining and suggestive than Mr. 
Gardner's previous books have been, and the scheme of its construc- 
tion is a refreshing change from the somewhat antiquated fasliionof 
imparting instruction by the publication of a fictitious corresttond- 
er.ee- Although Jill and* her architect do talk now and then "like a 
book," .Tuck's ideas are both human and lively, and the book has an 
interest for the mere story-reader in the little romance which is 
skillfully introduced in the love-making of the ultra-practical Jim and 
the super-n-stbetic Bessie. 
The illustrations are abundant, suggestive, and, as a rule, good, 

but the tail-pieces are a little too archaic. 

We think Mr. Tourgee made a mistake in writing an introduction 
to the book, particularly such an introduction. Mr. Gardner does 
not stand in need of any "endorsement," and the public distinctly 
objects to Iseing bullied as to the opinion which it is to form on the 
•tit 
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at AJCTELS FOR T. B. IIANDT, ESQ,., CLIFTON, CINCINNATI, O. MR. 

J. w. Mclaughlin, architixt, Cincinnati, o. 
COMPETITIVE design FOR A SS.OOO-iioi'sE. MISHITTED BY" Try." 

Should any one of our non-professional readers be tempted to 
build such a house as this for himself, we shall be pleased to further 
his interests by putting him into communication with the author. 
PERSPECTIVE PLATE XX. — MISCELLANEOUS METHODS. 

For description see article elsewhere in this issue. 



THE SS.OOO-HOUSE COMPETITION — II. 

SKELETON SPECIFICATION. 




"P X CA VA 77 SO : — Make all necessary ex- 
(.nations for area of entire building, 
trenches for footings, foundation walls, etc. 

Make excavations 6" larger on each side 
than -i/cof walls, and leave open until walls are 
well -et and dry. Then refill with sand to 
within one foot of surface; rest to be filled 
with clay if handy and pitched away from 
building and covered with soil. 

All outside walls to be of limestone (foot- 
inns firmly bedded in sand), of thickness 
-sjfc-- /shown on plans, and laid in good lime mortar. 
V ! 1 1 I. laid true and smoothed with full flush 



jint«. 



Pointing:-— Portions above ground to have 
tuck-pointcd joints on face. 

Bncls: — All brick to be common, of good quality, chimney-tops 
to be selected out. 

Inside walls: — Inside walls to be 8" thick, carried three courses 
below cellar floor; to be footed out to 12" and carried up to floor. 

Cellar floor : — Cellar graded to an even surface, and laid with 
sidewalk-brick in sand. 

Chimney) : — Chimneys to have flues 8" x 12" thoroughly parget- 
ted. 

Thimbles: — To have five sheet-iron pipe-connections 7" in diame- 
ter with tin caps. 

Lath : — Lath walls and ceilings of 1st and 2d stories with sound, 
•oft, pine lath, with four nailings to each lath. 

Plaster : — To lie made of fresh-burned lime slacked at least six 
days before using, run through a sieve and mixed with proper quan- 
tity of clear, sharp lake-sand and lime. 

The first coat to be thoroughly scratched and when drv the second 
coat to be finished to a true surface, well worked and floated. 

Core, fit.: — Plaster in cove and gables to lie laid on wire lath ; in 
cove to be run to a true surface with templet and set with bottle 
ends as directed. 

Plaster to have sawdust instead of hair ; to be J American cement, 
and surface to be pebble-dashed. 

CARrKXTF.R. 

Lumlxr to be seasoned, second, clear soft pine. Joist 2" x 10"; 
•tuds, 2" x 4"; rafters on pilch, 2" x 4"; decks, 2" x 6"; ceiling 
joist, 2" x 4" and 2" x 6" ; plates and sills, double, 2" x 4" ; double 
joist under partitions where needed ; three joists over Parlor bay. 
Joists 16" on centres; studs same ; and double at all openings. Joist 
over and under Parlor to have one line of bridging. Trimmers and 
headers to be double. Sills well spiked to joist and plates. 

Lining Boards: — Cover outside studs with seasoned, planed 
and matched furring, nailed to each stud, and cover with one thick- 



of building 



Hiding paper, with lapped joints. 
Boards, Bdls, etc, of " A" select 1} stuff. 



Si>ling: — Cover outside of first story with clean, soft pine siding 
laid 5" to weather. 

Shingles : — Cover second story with clear, white-pine shingles 
laid 6" to the weather; and to have two belts of cut shingles on front 
as shown, to be 4" wide. Roofs to be bid with 4}" lo weather. 

Deck : — To have tar and gravel roof to pitch to rear. For cor- 
nices and outside finish see details. 

Cutters: — Gutters to be run on rear and left-hand elevations in 
manner shown and to have proper pilch ; to be made of |" pine. 

Floors : — Floors lo be of j" pine laid double in both stories. 

Windows : — basement, plank frames with hinges. Parlor, plank 
frames with hinges. Front Chamber, plank frames with hinges. 
China Closet, Pantry, Hall-Closet and Servant's Room, sliding sash, 
plank frames. All others box frames. 

Second-story windows except in front and hall to have no outside 
casing. 

Sashes .-— Sashes to be 1|" thick. Basement sashes to swing up 
to joist and fasten with wooden latch. 

Windoic- Fixtures : — Windows of Parlor and Front Chambers to 
swing out. To have japanned bulls and Berlin bronze catches and 
holders. Windows in box-frames to have Berlin bronze fasts, hemp 
cord, and iron weights. Other windows to have sliding catches of 
iron. 

Doors : — Basement frames to be of 2" plank ; doors for same to 
be battened. 

Kirst Story to be 1J"; doors for same to be 1 j" thick, with flush 
mouldings : see detail of front door. To have five panels lo a door. 

Second-story doors to be 1}" thick stock with ogee stiles and 
rails ; frames l|". 

Front Door to be I j", 3' 0" x 7' 6" six-panelled, pine as shown. 

Basement and second story doors to be 7' 0" high. First story 
7' 6 " high. All closet doors' to be 2' 6" ; all others" 2' 8". 

There arc to be no doors in Parlor. 

Door-Furniture: — Basement doors to have two strap hinges and 
iron latch; outside-duor to have bolt. Hatchway-door to have 
handle and hook, of iron. 

All doors, except Kitchen and Servant's-room, to be bung with two 
4" x 4" Berlin bronze butts; those to be 4" x 4" japanned iron. 

All doors, except closets, to have mortise locks and latches; 
closets to have mortise latches. 

All to have composition knobs. 

Inside Finish : — All inside fiuish, except Kitchen, Servant's-room, 
Pantry, chimney-closet, and clothes-closets, to be J" thick, with reeded 
face, beaded corners, and flush corner-blocks, 5" wide. The rest to 
be plain; finish in closets, 4" wide. 

Base: — Base in •first story to be 9" wide with moulded top; in 
second story to be 8" wide with bevelled edge. 

Stairs: — Basement to have two plank carriages, with 1J" treads, 
no risers. Rear stairs, to second floor, to have two carriages with 1 1" 
treads, {" risers. 

Front stairs to be of red-oak, three carriages 1J" treads \" 
risers, moulded nosings, turned balusters, square newel, provided 
for newel-light; all as shown by details. 

Wainscot the Kitchen and Bath-room, up four feet from floor, 
with 8" bevelled pine sheathing; to have base 6" wide, and.moulded 
cap. 

Closets to have two rows of japanned-iron hooks set 9'' apart 
in each row and alternating, and secured to strips I" x 3" ; upper 
strips 5' 6" from floor; lower, 4' 6" from floor. 

Each closet lo have shelf I" x 16" set 18" from celling. 

Pantry and China-Closet to have table shelf H" x IS" with two 
dwarf drawers, 4" deep, under each, and cupboards under these. 

Pantry to have place for flour-barrel, with hinged lid in 
Each to have four shelves above, without doors, set 12" apart. 

Stnk to be of clear, soft pine, 5" deep, 18" x SO", with joints 
white-leaded, and to have drainer at each end ; have one door 
underneath. 

Bath-Boom to bo finished in first-quality clear wbite-pine for hard 

oil-finish. 

ffisfir CTlMut J — Fit water-closet with double lids, both hinged, 
and whole put together with screws for readily taking apart. 
Hotel : — Provide door under bowl. 

Stripping: — Lav strips when necessary to attach water-pipes. 

Veranda: — Veranda floor to be If stuff, 4" wide, 1" pitch. 
Ceiling of same }" x 3" beaded pine, with moulding in angles. 

Tin : — Line gutters with IX roofing tin, 14" wide. Line valleys 
with IX roofing tin, 14" wide. 

Conductors to be 4" tiu where shown on plans, connected at 
grade with drain-pipe, and properly attached one inch from walls. 

Flash all necessary outside wood-work, such as behind all sawed 
panels, tops of bells, etc. 

Hot- A ir Pipes to lie of heavy charcoal iron with soldered joints, 
attached with band-ison straps, in places shown on plans, and of 
their respective sizes. 

Registers:— Furnish and fit all warm-air registers where shown, 
to be 10" x 12" provided willi valves, and japanned faces. 

Drains: — Excavate and refill all trenches necessary to lay all 
drains and water-supply. 

Drains to be of first quality hydraulic-cement pipe of sizes and in 
places shown on plans, provided with all necessary traps, etc. 

Main drain to have trap wilb hand-hole with 4" vent-pipe to grade. 
Drains mast have Y-brmnches, and be laid I" below celh ' 
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Pipe* : — All lead, supply anil watte pipes secured t oj" boards, and 
no pipes lo run on uutside walls, anil ail must be laid so as to clear 
themselves win n shut off. 

Front of building is 80' from street. Supply-pipe is J", tlie hot- 
water pipe is f", and hot and cold arc lo run both lo Kitchen-sink 
an J Balli-roura. 

Soii-Pij* to be 4" cast-iron, and to extend one foot out of roof; 
to have lead juinls, and be attached with proper hooks and hangers. 

Boiler: — Set 30-gallon galvanized-iron boiler on cast standard, 
and connect with range and pipes. 

Provide J" sediment-cock and pipe, and connect with nearest 
waste-trap. To have fl" stopcock on supply. 

Waltr-Vlattl to have 4" 6-lb. sheet-lead traps ; supply-pipe to 
have stop-off cocks to control same. 

Bath-room to have a Cooper, Jones & Cad bury valve pan-close L 

Basement to have plain boppcr-closet. 

Tub: — Bnlh-tub to be 6' long, of 10-ox. planished copper. 

Koto/. — Basin to be li" bowl, marble slab with sunk scolia.and 
10" high ; fl" plated bibbs, rubber plug, chain and all complete; back 
Bower's traps to bowl and tub. 

Tub to have combination-cock will, rubber tube and plated 
•hower. 

Provide shut off cock, box and rod at Kitrhen-sink. 

Bath-room fixtures lo be nickel-plated. Kitchen fixtures brass. 

Gat: — I'ijie house for gas to each room where shown on plans by 
• to be not less than f" for any fixture-connections. 

All pipes must be graded so that any water can be drawn out at 
some convenient point near meter. 

All joint* to be ramie in red-lead. 

fainting: — Clean off and smoothly sand-paper all wood-work be- 
fore applying any paint. Shellac all knots and putty all nail-holes 
before beginning. 

Outride : — Shingles of roof to be painted two coats of Indian red 
ami linseed oil. 

The shingles of the second story to be painted three coats, the 
color to be an olive, made with yellow ochre, Prussian blue, black and 
a bit of red. The siding of the first storv to be same, several shades 
deeper. The olive to be well on the ochre side of the color. Bolts 
of first story lo be Indian ml with a little black mixed. The sawed 
panels to lie nearly a pure ochre, perhaps a trifle darker and warmer. 
These outside colors to have no white lead. 

Interior: — All interior wood-work to be three coats of parti-color, 
to match papers if desired, except Bath-room and front stairs, which 
are to have Wheeler's filling, prnperly applied, and then two coals of 
hard oil-finish, rubbed down with pumice and oil to a dead and even 
surface- Wood-work in basement lo have one coat. 

Glazing: — All sashes to be set with double-thick American glass, 
that in front rooms lo be selected with most care. Transom-lights in 
Parlor window to be tiuarn -glazed in tinted cathedral glass of 3- 



All to be properly bedded, tacked, puttied and left clean and whole 
on completion of building. 

Estimates or Qe am tit its axd Pricks ari.jjro ix Milwackkk, Wis. 

[Tn lbs following estlniatsa, the ea'pero tar work, maaonwork, painting an4 
sluing were flgure.1 by a reapniiaible oonUaoUir who fa Jail Bnlehing a reeiJence 
Iroin » Tru'i" drawinge. Tb*otlier llama at. figured by responsible firm* here, 
anil iiamas ot all can be given If desired.) 
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HORTICULTURAL BUILDINGS.* 

F. A. FAWKES, F. R. 
Hurt. S., read a paper lately on 
subject before the Arcbi- 

/ewaeaaeew Association, illustrated by 
~ ' f ' t^aiS'* ' * numerous diagrams and sections, 
\ \ «L Aa drawn to large scale, and executed 
— [fl B re * 1 clearuess and firmness of 
. ^F^Fj""^ ui'ttf- outline. He said ho proposed to 
deal with his subject in regard to 
[tiestions of construction, leaving 
of architectural design and 
structural detail to the architect, and all method* of planting lo the 
gardener. Horticultural buildings might tie divided into two 
classes: growing-houses — to which he should principally confine 
attention — and showing-houses. The former class might again be 
subdivided into three sections : the first, those in which plants were 
grown in pots or stages, or at a certain distance from the glass ; 
this section comprising simple greenhouses, planb-houses, houses for 
bringing on bedding stuff, some descriptions of orchard-bouses and 

filant-stoves, without bottom heat. The second section included 
louses in which foliage was trained along the roof, such as early 
and late vineries, muscat, tieiich, and other orchard-houses. The 
third and last section comprehended houses in which root-action was 
stimulated, such V cucumber and melon houses, fruit succession and 
fruiting-houscs, pits with forcing or propagating beds, and plant- 
stoves containing heated beds. In the second-class, or show-hoiiM-s, 
conservatories were the principal buildings. The peculiarly trying 
conditions under which horticultural buildings existed — viz., the 
varied temperature outside and within; the mui>lure-ladcn air of 
the interior; the exposed character of the structures; lite necessity 
for durability, solidity, and yet the minimum obstruction to light — 
warranted every precaution being taken that the materials used 
should be thoroughly sound; that the construction allowed of no 
crevices for retention of moisture or the harboring of insects ; and 
that the buildings, by subsequent periodical painting and repair, 
were kept in good preservation. The first main point in connection 
with a growing-liouse was to determine the pitches of roof moat 
advantageous fur various pur|Kis«s. The more nearly sunlight 
struck the glass roof at right angles, or within 30° of a right angle, 
the less obstruction to the rays of light did the glass offer. The 
next ]soint was how to obtain the maximum impingement of the 
sun's rays at, or as near as possible to, a right angle, for the posi- 
tion of the sun relatively to the earth was always varying. In most 
cases, for plant and flower-growing purposes, especially when pot- 
plants required to be near the glass, a low pitch economized space 
and artificial heat, and was better than a high pilch. He recom- 
mended, therefore, a pitch of from 26° to 30° ; but if it wax lower 
than 26°, rain would drift in under the laps. For fruit-growing 
along the rafters, when the ripening process required the maximum 
sun influence, from 36° to 44° pitch was desirable; and for wall 
fruit, where the glass required to be as near the wall as possible, anil 
a specially narrow form of house was adopted, 60° to 70° of pitch 
might be allowed. For many varieties of growing, a lean-to was the 
most suitable form of house, and it also utilized a wall or building 
already in existence. The best possible effect for such a house was 
to face the south, but even then some portion of the sunlight was 
lost. In consequence of the brick protection to the north, and the 
glass-work fronting south, a lean-to was easier to heat than a boure 
in which the glass was exposed in every direction. When no high 
wall existed or was required, or for building a right angle to lean- 
tos facing south, or when a minimum height or equable heating of 
all parts was required, span roofs were the most suitable. In such 
a house the ridge should run north and south, anil thus the contents 
of the house would obtain as perfect a distribution of the sun's rays 
as possible. Those two forms of roof, the lean-to and the span, 
were the most simple forms employed; but there was a third, winch 
was a compromise between the two, the three-quarter span. This 
was employed when the back wall of a lean-to had to be kept as low 
as possible, or when it was necessary to let light in at the back. 
When a number of houses were required they should tie planned so 
that the group should be as compact as possible, and the buildings for 
consecutive operations should be as far as could be arranged in con- 
secutive order. The boilers should be fixed in the most convenient 



position for their work, and no separate building should be allowed 

with 



to suffer unnecessarily from the combination 
tant points in the planning of these buildings were site f 
Where the site could be made a matter of choice, care should be 
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Ukcn to ensure a place where trees or other objects were not likely 
Id obstruct t lie sunlight, ami thus ascertain the site which pre- 
sented tlic greatest relative advantages with regard to aspect, drain- 
age, stoke-hole, furnace, chimney, potting, ami fuel-sheds, anil re- 
taining a particular view from other buildings. If the ground were 
not level, the exact nature of the irregularity should he ascertained ; 
if fully level in the direction of the length of buildings, well and 
good; if otherwise, means must ho taken to correct the variations. 
In any case of irregularity the boiler should be placed at the lowest 
end. Even sup|H>sing the ground to be perfectly horizontal, the 
question of floor-levels would have to he considered. As a general 
rule, the levels of the Hour should correspond with those of I lie 
ground ; but if there were a difficulty of drainage, or the boiler 
could not be made as low as was necessary, it was advisable to raise 
the floor-level. It might, to reduce, obstruction to a minimum, be 
necessary to sink the lloor-line in some cases below the ground; 
hut in that case, great care should be exercised as to the drainage, 
or the house might be perpetually Hooded. Formerly it was mure 
common In sink the houses in order to retain heat ; hut with modern 
facilities for heating, such a course was unnecessary. Mouses in 
combination, forming one range, should, if possible, have their llours 
on the same level. Stage* from one house to an adjoining one 
should be avoided; hut if necessary, parallel, disconnected lines of 
house might occupy different levels without inconvenience. In all 
cases, easy intercommunication for a wheel-harrow should bo pro- 
vided lietween houses. In constructing a glass house, several points 
•huutd be remembered, especially in regard to the roof. Obstruc- 
tion to the sun's rays should lie minimized ; yet the structure should 
be durable and substantial, and lateral thrust should be avoided. 
The rafters shuuld be sufficiently deep for the purpose, yet not so 
deep that the obliipie solar rays would be materially arrested. For 
growing-houses, a roof well tied with light iron rods would enable 
rafters to be much shallower than would otherwise he possible. His 
experience showed that a sash-bar roof, with T-iron purlins between 
the rafters, was lighter, had less material in it, was not so liable to 
rot, and, in fact, answered every practical purpose belter than the 
heavier and more substantial sash-roof. The advantages of the 
sash over the sash-bar combination were that the roof could be prac- 
tically strip|ied if more air were required within, and the building 
could' bo removed without the necessity for taking out the glass, 
l'assing on to consider the questions of glass and glazing, the lecturer 
tinted that for clear glazing 21-oz. English sheet was generally used. 
Thinner qualities were not so advisable, aud Belgian glass was not 
so desirable as English. Wavy or speckled glass was apt to scorch 
plants. For a semi-obscure glass. Hartley's rolled plate was gener- 
ally used. He had come to ihc conclusion. that for use in purely 
growing horticultural houses, no system hitherto invented was more 
advantageous than putty-glazing." Putty-glazing was so inconven- 
ient to renew, anil so apt to crack and peel off, that horticultural 
builders would welcome any method which promised to be more 
advantageous, but the requirements had not at present been met. 
In all the mechanical methods of glazing, the glass came into con- 
tact with either a metallic or an elastic substance. In the former 
case there must be a sufficient amount of " play," or the glass would 
certainlv break ; in the latter case the elastic substance was found 
in practice, chiefly in consequence of internal moisture, excessive 
variations of temperature, and atmospheric influences, to give far 
more trouble to gardeners than putty pro|>erly made and applied. 
If any "play" was given lo the glass, hot-air escaped, aud such 
houses could not he thoroughly fumigated, while the glass was 
broken bv the freezing of water collected in the crevices, which al»o 
harbored'insccts. The most usual form of ventilator was a framed 
light, hinged at the top and open from the bottom outwards. Slid- 
ing »a«hes for roof ventilation had almost gone out of fashion, except 
for single frames, low pits, and houses in which the roof had at 
times to l>e practicallv strip]«d. For other purposes sliding roofs 
were cumbrous anil unmechanical. Both top and bottom ventilators 
should extend along the whole length of a house, except in the case 
of top ventilators of a span or threc-spiarter span, which might bo 
arranged alternately on either side of the ridge. Continuous ven- 
tilators then being "necessary, consecutive lights might be made to 
open simultaneously, or each could lie arranged to open sepa- 
rately-. I'nless the' lights were vcrv numerous, the latter plan was 
generally the best, and the ordinary 'notched "set-open*" eoold bo 
used for 'lower lights, and a quadrant actuated by a cord and a coun- 
terbalance-weight for upper and top lights. When, however, lo 
save time, or from inaccessibility, there was not convenient means 
of opening, the best gear was a pair of double-jointed arms attached 
to each light and keyed to a bar held in blocks fixed to the mullions. 
The partial rotation of the bar and opening of the lights might be 
effected by a handle keyed on to the bar at any part, pinned to a 
quadrant, or the motion could I* conveyed by a connecting-rod to 
some distance. Similar apparatus could be used to actuate top- 
li«hts. Double-jointed arms were the liest form, as they offered no 
obstruction to pots, plants or foliage, Hoofs had occasionally to l>c 
wired lo support foliage trained under them. A good plan for 
wiring, sav a lean-to, was to take two Hat bars, turned edgewise, 
and sus|ie'nd them at back and front bv holdfasts, bolted at back 
through the wall, and at front into the mullions. Then at the 
necessary intervals wire- should be fifteen! across b> means of 
rai lisseurs to the two bars. Intermediate parallel bars, dependent 
upon the Iciiglti of rafter, would servo to support these wire*, ' 



could thus be arranged at any distance apart, and could be altered 
as was found necessary. They were thus more convenient for 
painting, and to the gardener's needs, than permanently-fixed wires. 
The lecturer mentioned that he usually employed No. 1"2 B. W. G. 
wire, spaced ten inches apart and ten inches from the glass. In 
planning the staging in a house the point* to observe were facility 
of drainage from pots, economy of space, accessibility, and proper 
distance from glass, each depending on the height of plants to be 
grown. The usual lattice-wood stage, composed of three-inch by 
one-inch laths with three-quarter-inch spaces between them, was 
very suitable; but whr.ru the plants required to be set into damp 
moss, sand, or shingle, carefully drained concrete, zinc or slate 
lined, ami wooden stages were necessary. In a nursery ihe chief 
requirements were training-wires along the roof, a prepared 
border nlmut three feet deep, and provision for thoroughly draining 
the border, and for preventing, by means of a concrete bed, or 
otherwise, the roots of vines from penetrating the subsoil. The 
front wall should be built on arches to allow of the soil border run- 
ning oulside, as well as within the house. The chief feature of a 
forcing-pit was an arrangement of hot-water pipes for heating the 
soil of which the bed was composed, supplementary to, and indepen- 
dent of, the pipes for atmospheric heat. A better plan than carry- 
ing these pipes through the bed itself was to take them through an 
air-chamber under the bed : in this position the vapor-troughs wero 
more accessible and the whole arrangement was better. It was 
best to keep those three classes of houses for plants, grapes, and 
for, if combined, a high degree of cultivat 



Itivating 

efficiency had'to he sacrificed. He must first allude to show-houses 
or conservatories. as to which several points should he kept in view. 
The conservatory must be treated as one of the reception-rooms of 
the dwelling, and without departing from its strictly horticultural 
character, an endeavor should lie made to approximate it architec- 
turally, Ixith inside and without, to the other |K>rtion of the house. 
Having designed with a view to this the remaining points to lie 
carried out could bo summed up thus: Give as much light as pos- 
sible; ornament the construction, and never construct the orna- 
ment. Interest and pleasure should be excited by the broad lines 
of a conservatory rather than by meretricious anil fussy detail. As 
to the interior, throw away stages, hide the |n>L*, and give natural 
beds and hanks of foliage and flower, massed with artistic irregu- 
larity. Let there lie an ample paved space — not a mere path — 
between these, so that a chair and table can l>o placed in the con- 
servatory, and treat it as a lounge rather than a mere place to ho 
walked round in single tile. If size permit, then rockwork, or foun- 
tain, or sculpture may find a place in it. Basket* of hanging foliage 
have a good appearance; bare walls can bo hidden by creepers; 
and an awkward space in the brickwork may sometimes be turned 
into an aviarv. In fact, while not sacrificing the strictly horticul- 
tural rai Mm d'etre of the structure, a judicious combination of art 
with nature may intensify Ihe enjoyment derived from a conserva- 
tory, and the beauties uf plants anil flowers may be absolutely en- 
hanced by the introduction of such artistic accessories as have'l 
mentioned. 




THE LOKILLAKI) EXPEDITION. 

CHARNAY has come back to 
Paris from that Mexican jour- 
ney which he was enabled to 
make through the liberality of Mr. 
Pierre L>rillard. The circumstances 
are well known. M. Charnay bad 
already explored Mexico for remains 
of ancient American civilization, but 
he wished to return, only his govern- 
ment either could not or would not 
find the money. In such matters 
governments are all alike. So Mr. 
Pierre Lorillard put his hand in his 
pocket, and M. Charnay has now done 
Yucatan thoroughly at his expense 
. /and has brought hurae a superb col- 
1 yJi/O// ledum of the remains of Toltec ci\ili- 



, zation. That is the resi 
'\ and for America, it sect 



It for Europe, 
us to he. that 
there is now a heap of ruins in Yuca- 
tan railed Lorillard City. Of all 
these archaeological treasures, Amer- 
ica and Mr. Lorillard are to have noth- 
ing, although they were collected with 
r'-Vjj the aid of Mr. Lorillard'* money.- 
* When the matter was first talked of 
— so M. Charnay says — the explorer 
a proposed that Sir. Lorillard should 
—— -- 1 "* — share half-and-half with the French 
Government. M. Charnay was obliged to introduce his government 
into the bargain because he is a French professor and received his 
commission to search from the Ministry of the Interior. Mr. Lot-il- 
ia,,] _ I »,„ still quoting M. Charnay — said that he did not tare to 
have anv relics; all he wanted was to promote the search for them. 
M. Charnav thought this so strange that when his liark came homo 
laden with the precious remain* of early American civilization, he 
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thought it hi» duly to make ft second offer to Mr. Lorillard, thin 
time n»t of original*, hut of casts from the collection. He did this 
with the direct assent of the French Government, and he *a» au- 
thorized, moreover, to sound Mr. Lorillard a* to bis willingness to 
accept the Legion of Honor. The offer of the decoration was also 
made to Mr. Thorndikc Rice, who has warmly interested himself in 
the whole undertaking. 'Hie casts, M. Charnay suggested, might be 
sent to the Museum in Central Park, a much more accessible place 
for them than the Smithsonian Institution. He accordingly wrute to 
Mr. Lorillard and to Mr. Thnrndike Kice, but he has never had a 
word from either in reply. He cannot understand this, be says, and 
be is much embarrassed, both on his own account and on account of 
bis government. The French Government cannot offer the Legion 
of Honor without having a previous certainty that it will be accepted, 
nor can they go to the expense of sending the casts without know- 
ing that Mr. Lorillard would care to have them. According to M. 
Charnar, the statues and Inscriptions brought over arc invaluable, 
especially from his point of view, as they establish his contention in 
regard to the Toltec origin of early American civilization, and the 
comparative modernness of ll»c Toltec work. Hu has found noth- 
ing over seven centuries old, and he thinks that the fact of bis hav- 
ing found anything at all is conclusive on the question of age. 
Most of the ruins are in excellent preservation, and if they were 
much earlier in origin this would certainly not be the ca*c. The 
climate and the soil and the manner of building are not calculated 
to preserve them. The ruins in Greece, where everything is favor- 
able for preservation, are at present in a worse condition than those 
of Yucatan, for which a far higher antiquity is claimed. All this 
will only increase our regret that Mr. Lorillard should not have se- 
cured a'fair share of these treasures for his own country. One is 
quite at a loss to understand his indifference on this point. It seems 
that when the first offer was made — of half a share of the originals 
— he not only declined, but on M- Charnay's representation that 
people would think it strange, he telegraphed hark, " I don't care." 
Now he does not even give himself so much trouble as that in reject- 
ing the second offer of casts and public honors — he does not answer 
at all. M. Charnay says he 1> lost in conjectures as to the cause of 
a silence which he considers wanting in respect to his government, 
not to speak of himself. Ho wonder* whether Mr. lorillard and 
Mr. Rice may have taken offense at hit not having called upon them 
on his way back with the treasures. At that time, it appears, he 
was suffering from a painful and disfiguring tumor in the face, due 
to the bite of an insect, which made it impossible for him to show 
himself in society before he had seen his doctor. I give rou his ver- 
sion of the matter just as I had it from his own lips. No doubt it 
wiU admit of ft reply .— Richard Whiting in the Xc<o York World. 



A SEWAGE FARM IN THE LEA VALLEY. 

m 




HE following arc some par- 
ticulars of the sewerage 
works which have recently 
been carried out in the special 
drainage district of Much 
ladham and Hadham Cross, 
a town situated on the river 
Ash, a tributary of the Lea. 
Previously to the execution of 
the works, the place was in the 
usual unsatisfactory condition 
which obtains where cesspools 
form the only means of dispos- 
ing of the sewage. A number 
of the wells were found upon 
analysis to be contaminated. 
The district is of a somewhat 
rural character, and it was 
considered one where the sur- 
iy\ face-water generally was suffi- 
. ^ ciently pure to flow at once 
nto the natural watercourses. 



The separate system of sewer- 
age was then determined upon. 
The nature of the place made 
it somewhat difficult to gravi- 



tate the sewage onto land sufficiently raised above the level of flood- 
waters, and so avoid the error, only too prevalent in the Lea Valley, 
of discharging sewage onto land' loo low to bo effectively under- 
drained ; but it was round after careful investigation that a suitable 
site could be acquired some miles down the line of the Ash. The sew- 
age is taken to this land by a 12-inch outfall-sewer, having a gradient of 
1 in 660, which contours the side-long ground to the west of the val- 
ley for the purpose of obtaining convenient depths. The man-holes 
on the outfall-sewer are furnished with sluices, so that the (low can 
be headed-up and a velocity obtained in excess of that due to the 
gradient. The tributary sewers are 9 inches in diameter, with the 
exception of a short length having a rapid fall, which is 6 inches. 
The gradients are so arranged as to give the greater falls where thev 

1 average about 1 in 100, ex- 
, where there is aconsid- 
_ of 1 in 300. These sew- 
ers also ut provided with sluices in the man-holes to aid the flushing 



are most required, at the up|>er ends, and averagi 
ccpt in the case of the principal town sewer, whe 
erable flow of sewage, which has a gradient of 1 ; 



arrangements. The total length of the sewers is about two milea 
ami a half, and they are constructed throughout of stoneware pipes, 
jointed with yarn and Portland cement. Particular care was exer- 
cised to secure water-tight sewers, ami an idea may lie gained of the 
success of these efforts when it is known that, although at the com- 
pletion of the works not a drop of water got into them (notwithstand- 
ing the fact that a considerable section was laid below the level of 



the subsoil waters), yet 
made a stream of sewage passed down the whole length of the out- 
fall-main onto the land. Ample ventilation is afforded by man-holes 
and lamp-holes at frequent inten als, which are carried up to the sur- 
face and covered with strong iron gratings. These covers arc well 
finished off, having four rings of granite pitehing bedded round them, 
falling slightly away from the centre, so that the danger which so of- 
ten exists to horses and carriage-springs is entirely obviates]. The 
flushing arrangements are very eotuplete for a district without a wa- 
ter-supply. One of the flushing-tanks (the largest) is placed at the 
extreme head of the system, and its contents can be suddenly dis- 
charged through a 9-inch outlet pipe. Water is collected chiefly 
from land-drains and the road surfaces, hot the large tank already 
referred to is supplemented with an Abyssinian well and pump, so 
that even in the driest seasons water can be obtained at the [Miiut 
where it is most needed ; and as the net-work of sewers is arranged 
so that nearly the whole can be flushed, if necessary, from this one 
tank, the system is practically inde|>cnilcnt of the storage of rain- 
fall for flushing purjioses. It has i.ren found by experiments that 
even without the use of the sluices in the man-holes one discharge 
produces a flow of considerable velocity through the entire length, 
which is maintained to the extreme point of outfall. No settling- 
tanks are provided to retain the sewage until putrefaction sets in— 
a frequent cause of nuiuinci — hut a small straining-tank in dupli- 
cate receives the flow and intercepts rags, corks, etc. It is needless 
to say that under the above conditions the sewage reaches the out- 
| fall in a fresh state, and becomes assimilated by the soil and vegeta- 
tion long before decomposition takes place. The sewage-farm re- 
cently purchased by the Sanitary Authority consists of some four 
acres of land on the west bank of the A»h. The Mill is a light gravel 
lying above the chalk. Water-tight pipe conduits are constructed 
along and across the farm, and are furnished with an efficient system 
of sluice-chambers to enable the sewage to be directed to any rciiuired 
spot. Part of the area has been trenched two feet deep, and the re- 
mainder was deeply cross-ploughed. The whole of t lie sewage is 
passed over the surface and through the soil. The works have only 
been completed some six months, and the farm is already in full work. 
A good roadway has been made along the line of the upper boundary, 
affording ample facilities for cartage, etc. The system of sewerage is 
found to work well, and it is to be Imped that as'much care has been 
taken in carrying out the connections. The total cost of the struct- 
ural works was under £2.500. Messrs. Smith & Austin were the en- 
gineers who designed and carried out the works, and Mr. Barnard 
Lailey performed the somewhat onerous duties of resilient engineer. 
We hear that at Wormley also, lower down the valley of the Lea, 
land has been acquired, and that works of sewerage arc about to be 
carried out by the same engineers. — The Builder. 



A QUESTION OF PAYMENTS. 

Fobt Wavxi. Ian. 
To tub Editors: of thr Amfricax Architkct : — 

Gentlemen, — Perhaps it would be right and proper to bring to 



your notice, and for the benefit of the profession, « case ii 

hiteel, 
imony i 

employed the architect to make him sketches for ft house to cost four 



court? here, where 
oneO'Conner is the 



The testi 



lie profess 

architect, is the plaintiff, «nd 
thfttOT 



•"Conner 



thousand dollars, but such a house as was wanted would cost eight 
or ten thousand, and he was so informed by the architect. The 
owner is nearly blind, and wanted the architect to make him a 
rough pencil-sketch that he might take it home to show to his family, 
instructing the architect how lie would like the rooms located, and 
what size. The sketch was made, also pencil-drawings worked out for 
all plans and elevations, and said O'Conner and family had asked and 
requested that such-and-such things might be made so-and-so to suit 
their ideas of a house. 

The scale-drawings and tracings were made and colored, hut as 
the testimony shows, the owner had ordered the architect to stop; 
that it was too late in the fall to build, and he was going South. 
Nothing more was done for some months. The owner not visiting 
the office of the architect, the architect called at the home of the 
owner and asked for fifty dollars, and stating that the drawings were 
nearly ready for figuring, except details and specifications. The 
owner nsked who ordered him to finish the drawings, and further 
stated that he would not pav him his bill. Several weeks after the 
owner was to start South lie called on the architect and paid him 
twenty-live dollars, as he supposed, in full, and took a receipt. In his 
absence his wife and daughter called on the architect and had some 
alterations made and some sketches, and on his return he employed 
other architects. 

Architect Trennam met O'Conner on the street and asked him to 
settle his account, ?M0. O'Conner said he would not pay a rent. 
He was sued in Justice Court and judgment given the plaintiff, ; 
in the higher court judgment given the plaintiff, S35. The plaintiff's 
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per cent on $3,000 and one-half per cent on 88,000 

L X. L. 
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THE ORIGINAL PORTRAITS OF WASHINGTON. 

TO THE EpiTORS Or THIS AmKKK AN ARCHITECT ! — 

Dear Sin, — Referring to Mr. Cliarles Henry Hart's review of 
her work " Original Portraits of Washington, including Statues, 
Monuments and Medal*," in No. 837 of the American Archittri, 
June 10, 1883, Miss Johnston notes with pleasure that Mr. Hart 
places at her disposal all his ilnta relative to Washington portraits. 
Miss Johnston is now preparing a second edition of this work, and 
»lv« desires to avail herself of this offer, ami will be obliged if Mr. 
Hart will forward to the editor of the American Architect, for her 
use, the data referred to. The author cheerfully corrects, in this 
now edition, inaccuracies that have been pointed out by reviewers, 
or discovered by herself, having an earnest desire \o free the work 
from error and establish the history of Washington portraiture. 



THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF MINNESOTA. 

St. Paul. Minn , January 15, 1B«3. 

To the Editors or tub American Architect: — 

Dear Sin, — The Architectural Association of Minnesota held 
it* annual and regular meeting at Minneapolis, on the 2d inst. The 
roll of officers elected for the current year is as follows: E. B. Bass- 
ford, of St. Paul, President; Isaac Hodgson, of Minneapolis, Vice- 
President; I). W. Millard, of St. Paul, Secretary; Fred. G. Corscr. 
of Minneapolis, Recording Secretary ; J. Walter Steven*, of St. 
Paul, Treasurer. 

The work of the past rear has been chiefly that of organization. 
A closer acquaintance has been promoted among the architects, and 
it is probable that other and practical benefits will follow the prora- 
1 endeavors of active member* in the near future. 

Respectfully yours, D. W. Millard, Secretary. 



NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 

Tna hew Facade or Florexcb Cathedrae — The portion of the 
facade which i* now completed, and which can be seen a* yet only by 
penetrating beneath the matting which entirely conceals all the scaffold- 
ings, represent* financially about half or two-thirds of the computed 
cost of the whole facade, and it is truly marvellou* to think that such an 
enormous surface can have been covered with such admirable marble tar- 
•iu nnd carved work for »o small a sum a* 100,000 francs — about .£20,000. 
Such a result Is possible only, thanks to the greatest ingenuity and econ- 
omy of the superintendents and to the exceptional resource*, physical 
ami mental, of Tuscany. The material is altogether Tuscan, the white 



marble having been brought from Serravexza, the red (like a 
antico) from the neighborhood of Siena, the green from Prato, and a 
rich red breccia from tlie Garfagnana. The work is also entirely Tus- 
can. The model* of the statues have been supplied at cost price. The 
highest day'* wages of any of the workmen is from three to six francs. 
Six franca a day are the wages of theliead stone-mason, who with his 
•on has modelled and chiselled all the finest arabesques and foliations 
of the portals, some of which are extremely bold and at the tame time 
delicate in effect. The workmen, whose number ha* just been reduced 
from seventy to sixty, are almost entirely from the districts of Kiesolo 
and Settignano, which gave Florence some of her greatest Uenalssancc 
sculptors in Mlno, Benedetto da Majano and Bcnedettoda Rovezzano. To 
these men, who are none of them able to draw, who have learnt all that 
they know from study of the older portions of the cathedral and from 
patient practice, arc given only the general measurements and the rough- 
est outline In charcoal on the wall by the architects, and they furnish a 
much better Idea of the men who worked at Pisa, at Siena, or at Char- 
tres than could any highly taught and highly sssthellcised modern archi- 
tect. Still while admiring the beautiful work of these masons (which 
contrast* painfully with the feeble Inspirations of the modern sculptors 
who have tried to adapt to Gothic purposes the remnants of the insipid 
Bartolini style of fifty years ago), wo must not forget how much in 
really striking and beautiful effect of the facade is due to the architects, 
obliged to study, often to guess, under the matting of the scaffoldings, 
the exact proportions and reliefs of all the various portions of an enor- 
i of marble incrustations which will be seen at such different 

Discoteet or a Mausolbcii ox the Island or Rhode*. — The 
Austrian archaeological authorities have had the luck to find at Gul- 
bak tche, opposite the island of Rhodes, a mausoleum of great importance, 
and to recover almost the entire sculptural decorations, consisting of re- 
lief* of subjects from the " Odyssey, combats of the usual character of 
the best time of Grrck art, — Greeks with Amazons, with Asiatic*, etc. — 
the whole of which, though cut in a sandstone not calculated to resist 
weather a* the limestones do.are in an excellent condition. The Turkish 
Government, on learning the importance of the find, telegraphed to their 
official in charge that he was not to permit the series of reliefs to be 
separated. The Government Annans always claim the half of the sculp- 
ture found in the excavations on the Crown lands, but the Austrian 
Superintendent, interpreting this in the sense that they wereall logo to- 
gether, claimed the whole by virlur of this order, and had them shipped 
before the mistake, if it was one, could be corrected. Doubtless the Stam- 
boul authorities meant quite otherwise, but it is open to debate whether, 
if the Turkish Government was responsible for a decision which virtu- 
ally annulled the rule of division of the trwvmlte the Austrian* had not 
the right to avail themselves of the modification to their own advantage. 
The Porte had certainly no right to claim the Austrian half of the pro- 
ceeds of the joint enterprise, and if the series must be kept entire the 
only practicable solution was that which tho Austrian Superintendent 
of Works arrived at. The monument will be set up at Vienna. — Pall 
Midi Catttt: 



Earthqitaee* akd Paoodas. — A notable instance of the Japanese 
understanding of the comlithms under which they exist occurs in the 
manner of giving security to pagodas. Pagodas are often of great 
height, yet many have existed for seven hundred years, and have with- 
stood successfully tlw many vibrations of the ground, which must have 
inevitably achieved their overthrow had they been erections of stone 
or brick. When I first ascended a pagoda I was struck with the amount 
of timber employed in It* construction; and I could not help feeling 
that the material here wasted was even absurdly excessive. But what 
offended my feelings most was the presence of an enormous log of 
wood in the centre of the structure which ascended from its base to its 
apex. At the top, this mass of timber was nearly two feet in diameter, 
and lower down a log equally large was bolted to each of the four sides 
of this central mass 1 was so surprised with this waste of timber that 
I called the attention of my good friend Sakata to the matter, and es- 
pecially denounced the use of the centre block. To my astonishment 
lie told me that the structure must be strong tu support this vast central 
mass. In my ignorance I replied that the centre part was not supported 
by the sides, but upon reaching the top I found this monstrous central 
mass suspended like the clapper of a bell; and when I had descended 
I could, by lying on the ground, see that there was an inch of space in- 
tervening'between it and the earth which formed the floor of the pa- 
goda. The pagoda is to a Buddhist temple what a spire is to a Chris- 
tian church, and by its clever construction it is enabled to retain its 
vertical position even during the continuance of earthquake shocks, for 
by the swinging of this vast pendulum the centre of gravity is kept 
within the base. I now understand the reason for that lavish use of 
timber which I had so rashly pronounced to lie useless, and I see that 
there is a method in Japanrse construction which 1* worthy of high ap- 
preciation. In the absence of any other instance, the employment of 
this scientific method of keeping the pagoda upright shows how care- 
fully the Japanese have thought out the requirements to be met.— Ort$- 
ter't "Japan." 

Proposed Shif Bailwat ix Canada. — Our reader* will remember 
that a commission with the late Hon. John Young as chairman, re- 
ported in 1875 adversely to the long projected Baie Vertc Canal, across 
the Isthmus of Chlgnecto, which separates the liar of r'undy from Baie 
Verte, in the Gulf of St. I*awrcncc, or rather in Northumberland Strait, 
oppusitc Prince Edward Island. The estimated cost was $8,000,000, 
and the time proposed for construction eight years. The annual charge 
would have been at least 8500,01)1), and on this account chiefly the 
scheme was finally interred without serious protest from the Maritime 
Provinces, where influential local jealousy of it, as calculated lo divert 
traffic from existing routes, was known to exist. Last year Mr. II. C. G. 
Kelfhum, a New Brunswick civil engineer, came before the Dominion 
Parliament with a proposal to substitute a ship railway over the same 
route, in place of the defunct canal scheme. He obtained a charter for 
the Chignccto Ship Railway and a suhsidy of $150,0(10 per annum for 
twenty-five years, when and so long as the railway should he in successful 
operation. Mr. Ketchnm carried the scheme to London, where.aflersome 
delay arising out of the effect of the Egyptian question on the financial 
market, he has succeeded in getting it taken up by an eminent contrac- 
tor, subject to the favorable report of his own engineer, who is now en- 
gaged with Mr. Ketchnm in examining the site, ascertaining cost of con- 
struction, nature and extent of traffic, etc. If the scheme is carried out, 
the Dominion will be the first country in the world to possess a ship 
railway, and probably there is no other cuuntry which possesses a sit* 
more 'favorable in its engineering aspects for a perfect railway — that 
1* a ship railway — without curves or grades. — The Iron Age. 

Improved Pafier-Mache Process. — A durable and inexpensive 
method of employing papier-mache as a substitute for mattings, carpets, 
oil-cloths and other floor coverings, has been introduced, the simplicity 
of the process being also an additional advantage in it* favor. After 
the floor has been thoroughly cleaned, the holes and cracks are then 
filled with paper putty, made by soaking newspaper in a paste made of 
wheat flour, water anil ground alum, that is. to one pound of such flour 
are added three quarts of water and a tablrspoonful of ground alum, 
these being thoroughly mixed. With this paste the floor Is uniformly 
coated, and upon this a thickness of manilla or hardware-paper is placed, 
or if two layers are desired, a second covering of paste is spread on the 
first layer of manilla paper, and then the second thickness of paper is 
put on, and the whole allowed to become perfectly dry ; on this being 
accomplished another surface of paste is added, succeeded by a layer of 
wall-paper of any style or pattern desired On the work becoming en- 



tirely dry it is covered with two or more coats of sizing, made by dis- 
solving one-half pound of white glue in Iwo quarts of hoi water, and 
when this has dried, a coat of " hard oil finish varnish," nothing more 



of white glue in Iwo quarts of hoi water, and 
loat of " hard oil finish varnish," nothing more 
being required after the latter has had time to become thoroughly dry 
In every part. — Providence JWnoV. 

Rkoi-rxixo a Romax Basilica. - Yesterday being the festival of 
Pope St. Damasus. solemn high mass was celebrated in the interesting 
old Church of Sts. Laurence and Damasus — which was rebuilt by Bra- 
mante. in connection with the Palace of the Caneelleria, on the site of 
the primitive Basilica of the sixth century — for the first lime since it 
was elosrd for restoration in 1808. The celebrant was Cardinal Bilio, 
and the ceremony was performed with all possible pomp ; but the atten- 
tion of the crowd present was naturally divided between the service, 
the splendor of the decorations, the new frescoes, by Grand! anil Fontana, 
of the martyrdoms of Pope St. Sixtus II and of St. Laurence, and the 
monument to another and a later martyr, Pellegrino Rossi, Plus IX's 
Minister who was assassinated in November, 1*48, on the staircase just 
opposite the door of the Basilica. There were few, if any, who, on 
leaving, did not go to look at the spot where he fell. The ceremonies 
connected with the reopening of the Basilica began on Saturday with 
the recognition of the relics, which were carried procestioually to the 
high altar and deposited in the place prepared for them; and on Sun- 
•roony of consecrating the altar was performed. Cardinal 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 



{Although a Inrgr portion of tht tnMdinf inUlllenet 
tl WHB »» II"" rry*lar corrfytmdmt,, tkf fj.tor. 



BUILOING PATENTS. 

*/ls» (Mniiwwr «/ P*t**U, ml hr<ukimt«m, for 



frame dwelk... 



, n s. JO* w Tompkins Are , 4 thi 

i.. Un roofs, mi, RRth, rtlMH: wmf, 

Ann* A. Farvhin. I ID Carlton Arc; architect ami 



builder, A. A. Fardou. 

Hr.lf.nl Art-, n w cor. T»rk Are., 6 three «i> 
frame dwell*., gravel roofs; cel. each. «7,rit*l; u« li- 
ar ami nr.-lille.-i, .1. U. Glover, VI • Montague St. 
< •nursery St., Sot. Ill) and 1U. r a. W e Held 

H Macon St, 
■jMmpi, 

RrWstMssty Art., n w cor. Sanford St.. three-et'y 
brick mill, grarel n«if: dost, fU'.nou. owners. White, 
Poller * lidire M'l'g. • '<>., 413 Wllloughby Are.; 
M.J. Morrill. 



t'jf framo dwells., till roof*; coal, each. 

and a 1 1' Funo™*si.? aTe^cct/r.'iw 



;ir<ic«M of erection f"f Gen. Ilnssar 

ad In Atlanta, Ca., and llie | lam 



IwtTATtnx or MKTAL CA«TIXa* OR CARV. 

Ixua. - George II. Dealer, Boston, Mas*. 

Z70.GOJ. GAa-Titti' r.iR Sixrs. I k:nm», ktc. — 
William Moran. Wllllam.bar.1i. N\ V. 

27IMB7. Sa»ii K««rtM:«. - John o. Relljf. Warren 
Tarrni, Pa. 

Ho.uraj. MAXir«f-rt:RR or Ckmrxt. — Lad wig 
Roth. WeUlar. I>tti»*I*. Germany. 

JTO.r.1.1. K.x k llitiLI CUae. W. Sllckney, Waah- 

Ington. I). C. 

•/70.IS23. FlRK-rRrvir Cxiuxo. — Cbarle* J. 1 Ian- 
dam. Sew V..rk. X. V. 

Inxir. — William 8. Cattor, Manlon, III. 

ITlVfil*. 1 >< K rriR Kl.KVATilR-llATra. — John W. 

EHwanger and William Kdilluglon, St. Ixmla. Mo, 

270.«7>. A ITAHAM I* Ki.R llillartMl AM) LAY1XU 

HToxr_ - Grtffltb Hunter. Chicago, 111. 

n».W, KiRH-rRuor CieiLiau. — Krnaaa V. John- 
aon, Chicago. III. 

JJa.OSn. llKATtxn FrRRAcR. — JerwmlRh J. Rich- 
ar.bu.n, Brooklyn. X. Y. 

27»,"n4. Mot'UiroR WARIXO (IlCJCKRT-PirR. — Na- 

Uiao W. Stowcll. I,oa Angeles, Cad. 

I7ii.lt*. Si HiM.m.it'au HEATH*. — Jacob Voeglle, 
Indianapolis, lnd. 

»7*.73l. Ai r.iwATir PtRR-KxTtxat'taHRR. — Cha*. 
E. Brennan, Charlottesville, Va. 

E0.74I. I'ifR-WHt.iLii. - rriederlcb C«j»r, New 
York. N. Y. 

*;<J.7A4. Watrr-Ci.o»kt HoWL-John Cropper, 
New York. N. Y. 

X»,76l. t'oxaTRi'CTiox axo Vkxtihtiox or 
Raxitahy lnviira, nr. — Matthew K. Decgan. Chi- 
cago. Ill 

27«,7i». Cavitv-Plaxe. — Janiea England, New 
York. N. Y. 

sn,m. At-mvATir riRE-KxTixor)iaiieR.-Cb»>. 
L Hnrark, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

3TH>l!r. Paui'RT. — Herman II. Lletnke, St. Loula, 
Mo. 

rn.STS, HAxn-SAW. — OaorfaO. McOieaisey, Mid- 
dl..r, .«, N. V. 

S70.H3B. IxjoR-Kxoa — Guttate Ne»l*rg. Cblca- 
an. III. 

Mt.ttJ HiTT-Alll HaiilaTRR. — Palrlck W. Nolan, 
New York, N Y. 

27»,K11. Staixix.i Coairorxn rn» Wood. — An- 
thony W. < i-Blenaa. New York, N. Y. 

f.o.VO. Hern a ru> Latuixu. — Stua 
Newport, N. Y. 

»ro,MO. SriKC. — William H. Perry, Sharon, Pa. 

Kfl,K47. Ol.AavCtn-rix« Framk. — William U. 
Hodman, New llurnalde. III. 

I7H.SM. C'urxick. — Samuel H. Scott ixm, Brook- 
lyn, ft. Y. 

II.ii.u.w AliiltR. —William U Stoddard, 
Klraetnn, 111. 
ito.'W. H.nr — CbrHttan Srend«n, Clinton. lo. 

t nit stkxi-h Tiur. - !.<-« l>. Crnlg, 



Ko.««. Sr-wrnnit 



SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 



.1. A. At W. T. Wlleon, artbl- 
Irawlnga for II. K. Newcomer, 
•n the e a of St, Panl St.. be- 



Dwbluxo. — M. 
teeu, are |.r»narlng dra 
Kni . f<* a re»ldeiiee on 

iwcen Huklle and .lobn SU. It la to be of brick and 
atone W> « S»' ami will co.« about »*0,0OD; Mr. John 
Maraliall will be the builder. 
Bciuuxo pERHlra. — Since onr laat report one per- 
mit baa been granted, which la aa followa: — 

J. T. Carter. Uirwet y brick Imllding, with two- 
»fy brick back building, a a Central Are., between 
H.dfnian andOllrer SU. 



Brooklyn. 

Bt'iLorxo PRRMrra, — Snmptrr St., NV-. 9)5, n t, 1:.V 
w Saratoga Are., two-at'y frame dwell., tin ronf; 
ciet, *'.',-•«>; owner, Anton Men, 21 Hall St.; build- 
er, J. Hrring. 

Iltrtimrr St., A'oa. K7I naif OS. a t. SS5' and .11V w 
Rcbeaeetady Are., 3 two and n bull it y frame 
dwell*., grarel roofa; coet, about (2.3Meacli; owner. 
John McKeeaon. 91 Kulton St., New York; archi- 
tect and bulMer, W. J. Wilson. 
«cr«.feen/A.S/., .l,IW. Fifth Are.. S two .Cy 
.elite, tin ro.^i; coet, Urtal, »!/,<«.; 
Ixing, 383 Kloreotb St.; builder, J. K 




i Art., e a, 1D7' 7" I Butler St.. three- 
rt'y frame tenement, tin ronf; eoat, t2,asa; owner, 
Va. Dale; architect* and builder*, M. Freeman* 



1 to* ton. 

Koran, — A dwelling, near the comer of Fairfield St. 
and Commonwealth Are., la now in prngrca*. Jt l» 
of bnck and atone, tire afy, 21' a K': Mr. Gc.rge 
Wheatland is the owner; Vln.il * Do.lgean.1 Laming 
A- Hfiaco, the contractor*; aj'd Mr. 0. K. Smith, ol 
B.eton, the architect. 
Ut li.n i -in PKRviTfi. — flricr. — No permltt bare 
been ireneil for brick buiiillng* elnc* ibe la»t repitft. 

H'twnt. — ti'trrartt St., near Water St.. Ward 4. 
for Samuel II. Faulkner, twoat y pitch daell., -.V 
ami 21' a"' a ttrj Samuel B. Faulkner, bulkier. 

f'ntuurW St., friMu Tremoul Court, Ward 24, for 
Bymn A. Atklnaon, 2 one-«t'y ami manaarxl daellr., 
lll'fi^ x 21.': and 3 onert'y and nianiard dwelU., iur 
2'' a 2lC; Freman Hopklnr., builder. 

Ornlrr St.. near Ihirclieator Are., Want 24. for Ira 
A. Mndbury. twoat'y pitch dwell., 32' x 44'; Ira A. 
Medburr, builder. 

t'c«( /"oio-r* St., near I St., Ward 14. for -lamer K 
Knwe. 2 one-»t'y manrard dwell*., 3/ x 33'; Henry 
Kere*. builder. 

IhrrnrH St., * », Ward 24. for Clieerer Newhall, 
2 twnat'y ami piteli dwell*., if and 21' «" > *>', 
Cba*. Y- Currier, builder. 

M'n'nur Arr., nor llale St.. Ward 21, for Win. 
DonaluVon, 2 two rl'y pitch dwellt., 2U' x 30'; ell, 13' 
a 13'; Win. Donald...... builder. 

/My St., near llulbort St., Ward 21, for John II. 
Mulrey, 2 three ra y flat dwellr.., 13' and 2(1' x 41'; 
John H. Mulrey, builder. 

skcrirfrin .4cc, near Cheatnut Are.. Wanl 23, for 
Mr*. Victoria Sanuuet, twtm y pitch dwell., DC' and 
30/ x 4*'; .lame* Sitnpaon. T 

Mrttfiayl St., Siu. mrr.iii 

UtllcfleUI, oil., s-.'v flat Ito 
Cktltra St , .S or. HMB 
Porter. tliree-*t'y piu-h cm 
llillr.1 St., near Preul 
T. llurkliardt, one-at'y flat 



Hennepin Are. t 
new Muck. 

Mr. J. W. Krwln, of In, 
houM after plana by Ke-: 
Tb« liou»e In pr.«-«»« . 
I* to be duplicated In Atlanta, Ca.. i 
are being traced by Kee* A H.k. 

New York. 
Caihfi.rai.. — It ia Mated that the great 
embolic Cathedral <*t, Patrick • in Fitlb Ire. i. in 
be owiiplcted rpenlilT, an<l that Mine arrangement 
to tbat end baa been made, whether through a *nn- 
rrriptlnn by money adrunoed lor the pur|Kj«., u 
not relaleil. 

HnncirAl The Italian Uenerolrnt Socletr baa de- 
cided to erect a boaplial, not a monument, to the 
bon ««f ilarlioildt. 

OrrtCK-BciUMXO. — For l lie Commercial Union Aa- 
•uruuee Co., of l>,udon, a flrat-claiu. tlt M y . Bl.-c- 
buildlng ot irregular dimension*, areragli.g about 
2'i' x :»'. l» to be built »ii Ibe n e cor. of |-ln„ and 
William* Sin., from dralgn* of Mr. tieo. K. Harney. 
The tront will be of it.me In the louemcut and 
fln.t.at'y.an.1 ab.i.e will be brick will, .time Bntah. 
and piobal.ly a light liuroliictioo id terra , ..u. will 
1* uard. The liu.idlng u 111 omtaln ail lb- moilent 
lmproreinent', and will coet at leael e»fi.r« ll. 

Bank. - For the M.niot Morn* Itauk, a building la to 
l»e ereclwl on the n w cur. of Fourth Are. mnl One 
Hun.lrr.laml Twenty-filth St., Ironi dcelgnr ..( Meter* 
Lamb A Rich. 'Ihe front U to l.e of brick and red 
«l. me. The cellar ia to be ured for rauli*. UM bait*. 
mciit by a Safe Denned Co.; the fl:*t rj.n.r for bank 
purpnae*. and the upper »t .rlee for apartment*. 

9rARLR. m A at'lble 70' x IW ui to I... rrecte^l on the 
n.irth tide of Sew thi H fill St., Ml' w of l.cxlngion 
Are., lor Mr. Thome* Patten from deelgna gj >|r. 
iloirge Martin Hue*. It M to be four (tortee, of 
brick with terra cotta finish. 'Ilia Itaeement will be 
iirllin.i for A riding ring; the first rl.^ir will contain 
.-Itl.-e*, a lailles' reectitlon-r 
rlafies; the pecoud floor wl 



CU 
I ' 
el 



II. 



race. 

• tt. — Too "Pru 
'csijue club-bouse, in 
!ture, erected on Flf 
d Lexington Area. 



r car- 
en ly- 



" Club I 
Mnorudi 
uth St.. be 
be 



to hi 



Rim, Ward 4. for Page A 

<e, 2C and 31' x ftp. 
Ward 1. for Andrew B. 
rlng-»tl.>p. Uf X 74', 
i St., Ward 22. for Geo. 
gon-houae, 37' x 



r om»MT. i(i/ jr., near Sbainnvk St., Ward 24. for 
McNeil Brx.. Inivafy flat *t.wa4:e of lumber, 23' a 
«' x (Ww"; McNeil lima., builder*. 

Chicago. 

Bcildixo Permit*. — P. .1. Ryan, trroat'y and baae 
ment brick daell.,21' x 3»*. lis South Sangamon St.; 
oo»t, «r.,W. 

Frank Nowak. twost'y and baaement brick flat*, 
21' X 44', UK Farquar St.. ciel, R3.0W1. 

M, McCarthy, tw.-»fy brick flat*, 23' x »', 38?1 
Bulte-rfleld St.; cost, #2,20*. 

J. .1. Power*, one tt'y baaement, 21' x 43', 321s Bnt- 
terfleld St.. ootl. el,' OH. 

Wm. Mara, tbree st'y brick flat*, SO' x 96', Win- 
chester Are. and Van liuren St.; coat, * 111, ami. 

T. C. Uoudie, two-st'y brick flat*. 21' x 42', Su- 
perior St., near Kockwell St.; coet, «2.S-o. 

Win. Itelxner, one-M y brick More, 2n' x SO', 4r*3 Lin- 
coln St.; cost, $1^041. 

F. Hemberg, nnesfy brick tlore. 20' x SO', 2s Rees 
St.; mi. »l.ut». 

Albert Crane, one-at'y brick cottage, JO* x 33", 
Fjnerald Are., near Tblrty nrat St.; coat, Jl.Oeu. 
Cincinnati. 

Stork. — Mr. Darid Sin ton I* to build a new store on 
Fourth St.. betaceu Vine and Knee SI*. The lot It 
47' on Fourth St.. and loo' deep. The building wilt 
be flreal'r, ami will be used for store* and cm 
Mr. .las. W. McL 
Biii.nixo Prrmii 
mlts hare been ti 

Mrs. K. N. Rule, ihree-et'y brick, 
St. and llrittilnay; coet, »3jax). 

B. N. Gerleman, three afy brick dwell., Kllxatictb 
St., near .John St.; c.»t. H,in). 

Frank Werner. Ihree-tt y brick dwell., Harrison 
Pike; coat, *4,nno. 

1'hos. Kmerr'a Sona, elgbt-st'y rtone-front buiiil- 
lng for banking and oflV-e purposes. Fourth St.. 
near Walnut St. ; cost not staled, nut tuppoeed #l«i," 



n, architect. 
I'be following butldlng per- 
dnce our laat report: — 

uruer of Fifth 



idred 



1. 2 two- 
yt; own.. 
>e Hun- 



md Forty- 
snrfee, tin 
itwner and 
id i'htrty- 



; architect, Geo. 



OOti; Samuel Haauaford, architect. 
8. L. Wilder, four spy brick 



St. 



Elm St.; oott. *4.rw. 

K uhlman. lliree-tt'y brick dwell., Ohio Ave.; 



Benl. KuL 
eott. eV.nfi*. 



'.l/.ipwon/t St 280' e Irrlng Are., three-tt'y 

frame store and tenement, tin ro..f- coat, **,*<>, 
owner. Anton Vogt, 130 Humboldt St, builder, J. 
Dahler 

Afgrf/e ^re., n t. 03' w Cedar St., three-tt'y frame 



Four |«rmlta for repairs; coal, 12,000. 
Loulerllle. Ky. 
BrjiLmxo PRRNiTtt. — Very few building permit* 
hare been Issued since last report. Those of 92,000 
and orer are aa followa: — 
J. II. Pott, brick dwell.-, met. f2 0no. 
Mr*. M. A. Matlack, frame dwell.; coat, »2,}00. 
K. Burke. l»Uik dwell.; cost, c2,.-. «. 
M. A. Irrlng, brick dwell.; cost, ,4,300; M. I. WII 
son, architect. 
Mr*. Mary Pulllam, brick dwell.: cost, «o.7on. 
Chestnut St. Baptist Lliurcb. brick church: eort, 
14X1,1410: H Wollers, arckilect. 

Jno. G. Barrett, brick ilore; coat. 
Cur ih., architect. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

HirTRI The eontracte 

for the itone-work In the West hotel, 
other work. 
TaxrRRXT-llot — Orff Broa. are 
plan* for a three-spy brick an.l 
contain four b»uara, which C. B. MrsMH will build 
on the corner of Hawthorne Are. ami Fifteenth St. 
IIot »R*.-ll. 0. Shllc at 



atorio high and Arc-proof thmugl out. 'I h.< front will 
Iwi brick and terra colt*, wiib coloonetles and span- 
drel, of hrnuxc. The brill-room Is to bedecorateil in 
the Moorish tlyte. 'Ihe coet will lei almiit «m>,is0. 
lll il im vn Pi K WIT*. — ,4re. A. A'os. law .•»«/ 171, 1 
flre-.fy brick tenements ami stores, tin roofs. c.»t, 
each. *14.M0; owner, Ix.uls P. Kolluageu, 4J Seren- 
tietb St.; architect, Wm. due*. 

Kaht»-n»hlh .v/ .n., 2SV u" e Fourth Are.. 2 flre- 
tt'y brick tenements, tin roof*; c.wt. each elS.OO; 
owner. Ilonora Byrne, 12» fast Nln.llelh St.; archl- 
tect. John Mclnljre; builder, — llyme. 

(>.c //.arfrrrf n«-f F..»hth Sr., u *, 14-.' w Second 
Are., 12 four tt'y broauetone front tenements, tin 
roofs; owner. Jacob L. Marclike. I1W Division St.; 
architect. John C. Bume; builder, not aetei-;e<l. 

fnvtttm St .Vo*. a .tn.f II. sl*«t'y brick tlore, 
tlu roof. cost. e43,"i"; owner, Morris S. Herrmann. 
One Hundred and Fifteenth St., Mar Fifth Are.; 
architect, Geo, W. Da Cuiiha. 

Mnriom Arr., w s, BOO' n K Ingsbridge Ro 
st'y frame dwell*., tin roofs; coar. each. t2 
er, Annie Arctander, Willi* Are., near i 
dred and Forty sixth St ; architect, A rthu 
der. 

A','r/.WA .4re., t e cor. One Hundred a 
thin! St., 3 four-tt'y brick tenement* ami . 
roofs, cost, two, each, llu.iaitt, one 
builder, I'atrlck C helan, Dim Iftii 
eighth St., near Southern Boulevard 
8. Ferris. 

I»V«( tWti.lli St., A'e. 237. (Ire^i'y brick tenement 
ami store, tin roof. cost. *lfl.'*»; owners, U A K. 
I ngrlcb. 100 West Thirty thlrd St.; architect. M. la 
Cngi i-S 

uh. ;/■ 

lie Are., 

roofs; c.et.ewu. e^.*"^>. oener, ..lias, i an 
East una Hundred and Forty-third St.; architect, 
II. S. linker. 

One Ihmtrrd tnul Fort v .fnurth St., n s, 3K' C o 
College Ave.. 2 two-at'y frame dwells., gravel rofs; 
ciet. each. *2.000. owner. Anna Iji t'.wt, Otn] Hun- 
dred and Forty-fourth St , cor. College Ave.; i 
tect, H. S. Baker: mason. C. S. I .a Cel. 

flac llmidrr,/ .mil fWly thirrl St..t a, KVr 1 
Are., twost'y frame dwell., tin roof; i 
owner, Wm. Naegele, -J.9S Fourth Ave. 

One //irmfritf imet tarty four!* St., s ». 130' e Third 
Are., r.iurst'y frame tenement, tlu roof; am 
f&.msi; owner, Mr*. t'arolliMi Tegitneyer, one Hun- 
dred an.l Forly tilth St., between Willi* and Brook* 
Ares.; builders, John C. Slich'er and John Freeee. 

P'trty tilthth St., ti s. liar w Tenth Are., II Are-el y 
broxr.stonc front tenement*, tin ri«tfs; cet.racb, 
•20,oni; owner. Char. Riley, IUi Islington Are.; 
*n-1iltrct, JidinC. Burne; builder, ikm scWhd. 

rWry-uin'A S'„ n a, I my w Tenth Are., It A.*, st'y 
brownsiore front tenements; tin roofs: i wner. Win. 
ltankln, -tai West Forty see en lb St.; architect, C. F. 
Bidder, Jr.; bull. lor. not selected. 

WVff Ff'y/fl St., .Vo ,151, fire-st y brick tene- 
ment, tin roof; cost, ein.ono; owner, Karliarlua licit. 

' flrst St; archltoct, c. F. ItbMer, 



n. 

//anrfrerf and /■\>rtp.thir,l SI . n s. OS' a Wll- 
i., a two sl'r and basement Iranie dwells., tin 
••et each. <2.2>>0: owner, Cba*. Van l'..|~r. ca 



C. A. 



last 

much 



Jr*b*uUd«"»^[l^nrd. M 
>>r>oJt .frc , n e cor. i) 



Ono Hundred and Fortr- 
fourth St.. three-sl'y frame tenement, tin r-wf ; co»'t, 
Rd.isio; owner. John O'H.rran. One Hundred ami 
Forty f -urth St.. e of Una* Are.; architect, J. II. 
Burrow*. 

Mr»l Arr.. .Vo. 43(1. three-«t'y hrlck factore, gravel 
mof, cost, f.V0»i owner, Carl II. Scliulix, une Hun- 
dred and Fortieth St., w of llouleranl; archlle.'t, 
I .1. E. It*ht: itiuorJ, R. I.. Imrragh & Co.. call en- 
ter. not selected 
Al-ricRATliixs. — ftmndtmy, A'o. S3, raise one st'y and 
rnal alteratlons. : co*t. «3».<.«; „« Iw rs. R. ,t o. 



Goelet: arc 



To be , 



dar t trrajL. 

dSt.^Xm.n nml VL,*nM£ brick and Imj 
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Fisher; architect, Wm. II. Hum*, i w cor. Fifth 
Ave. und Fourteenth St.; builder, not selected. 

Tear* Ire., Vo. Intern*] alteration, ami new 
itiri' front; cist, S2..V10; owucr. I). Kiil.linithn.al8 
Wnl Filly-eighth St.: arrhiteel*, A. If und It Son 

nml .fee.. A'i>. *M. new walla; cost.»2,i»u; owner. 
Curl H. Sebum, One Hundred Mid Fortieth St.. 
near Boulevard: architect. Ed. K. Rabt; muni, 
Hubert I.. Darfagh * Co. 

M'*h*>* *<'* . . -Vo. all, ralso one-st'y mid *.h![- 
tlonsl support in llrst .['} front; cost. efl.orxi; nvnor, 
Charles A. Hards, oti promise*; architect, J. K. Ter- 



. .. — The past week has been almost 
M lo the Issuing of permits, consisting ,.f a rew 
villous aud a .Mm lis, with the follow lug build- 



'Tonf 



,»".ir.l SI.. V... l.T2«, 3 two spy dwells., 14' X »'; 
Daniel Carlln, contractor. 

Oj f„nt ll e enr. Mervin St.. one sl'y building, 
12' x's7'; Chas. Woller, ownar. 

Fortlajul, Oregon. 
Plana arw now being prepare.) for a numlier of 
' wblchwillbecornmcucedlna 



large business bhsrks 
few mouth*' time. 

It t» expected more buildings will be put on till* 
year than during any pa»t year. 
Si .11. — II. II. Nortbrup ban just started lo build a 
twost'y brlek building for business |.itri> hm-m. SO' 
front, by mf deep; ScharnoJfc Davidson, contractors; 
.). Krumholn .architect; *h> .'"m. 
TaJtrvtrKi-llot s»:« - Henry KlerkeitftsMD, Esq,, la 
having plan? prepared for tour two hi t tenements, 
H»' frontage, cost, total, about fll.wo; J. Kruui 
beln. architect. 
Horaa. — Mr. (iundolph has had plans drawn for a 

ivro st y residence, cost, els,' on. 
Srultr.a ash Tiikatrk. — W. 11. Williams, architect, 
is preparing pLana for a tliree-at'y brick building, 
loo' x iia**; the lower part w ill ta fitted up for stores, 
and the upi»er |iart for a variety theatre; oust, *,1 ',- 
uftfl; Uh construction will be cornmet»ced Man-it Int. 
limns. — Mr. Wllllatna has also pre)iare>l plain lor a 
residence and stable for K. Kuapp, Esq.; cost of 
residence, W«,0ISI; stable, $1(1,1X10. 

Following Is a list of architects doing business In 
Portland: w. A. Williams. Charles Talbot, Joseph 
Sherurin, W. Stokes, Iturton A McCaw, Justus 
Krumbein ami Ncer li l-a Homer. 
The indications at present are Utat an unusual 
unt of building will be done throughout trregou 



St. Louis. 



a. - Sixteen permit* hare been Is. 
last report, of which elglit are for 
unimportant frame bouse*. Of the rest those worth 
f^.Muare as follows; — 

.las. A. oulrk, 2 twoal'y brick dwells.; cost, J*,r.OO; 
Thm. Uugcrty. contractor, 
fi ..las. A. uuu-k. twi**t"y brick dwell.: cost, *C,.K»; 
Tbos. tiugerty. contractor. 

T. II. Tobln, two st y brick dwell.; cost, $6,000; tl. 
E- Miller, contractor. 

Hid* and Contract*. 

Ai.tlASY. N. Y. — The following is a synopsis of bids 
received at this office under advertisement dated 
1 loeeinber II, 110(2, for glass for the custom-house, 
etc., at Albany, N. V.: lie Pauw's Alnericm 1'lftte 
lilaes Works. S2.:CS; toward .1. Ib.yd X Sons. 
»;|i<<t; William Ulciiuy * Co,, tfXXf, l/uwlon & 
Miitiehcstcr 1'late Ulass Cooi|»iny. i;l..»l «i. Ileroy 
£ Marrenner. *.'I.H.', I>. II. Koiala * Co., »->,l-.; 
Senion. KiK he * Co., f3,W:l .»; Ilalbrook llrolhem. 
•^t.w.itri, William Key. Kriu.iud li Co., »;t,Il;i.T.t. 
•I he bid of lie PatiWi American 1'iate Glass Works 
has l«en ac.N'pte*!. 
rillL.lliKLt llli, fa. — Tb« followlnf is a synopsis of 
hi,;, r . . . .-. j (ol Iron us lor the pml-ofll 0 

■ml eourt hou«« at I'lilladelpbla, Pa.; C. Illltcrotb, 
»SVi'.. lUrtlett. Ilsvwnrd * Co., »l,;i.Ki; snciul & 
Co.. »l K. Tlppetls Si Sons, »!,»); I'lwnix Iron 
Company, *i,l'JT; tlaii(!h, Ketcham & Co . «-5,tsa.»l; 
W. lusbcc Smith. s. .1. I rmwcll. *7.LlRi; 

Cheney A llc.lclt. |s.l«i, Tlie bid of U. lliueroth, 
the lowost, has been acoetiMal. 

(teller*! Note*. 
Br cm.ltnouo. Vr. — Hie coiumitt** on competltlre 
d*st(in* for the pn>p.*wed new school house hare 
select»»«l that "f ticrjje A. Hlncs, architect, of lirat- 
tlel»iro. The buil.liiin Is to be of brick, two sl"y. 
with mansard roof; to aocoinnnMlate six hundred 
scholars, and t.i cost not more Ihan avi.issi. 
IIukori im:, MA»s.-The Btookimc alms house which 
la now under contract, will be a frame building 
rn«asitr>u« il' » Ta'. with »l»lf. « '--'■ ibere will 
be a basement and two finished stories, with an un- 
fluiiilied attic In the pilch roof; Mr. o. K. Smith, of 
U>»lon. is the architwet. M . .... 

D« rv.xw. X. V. — The followlnit list of buildings 
have either been lately completed or are in process 
of construction: — 

•st y brick block wllh sandstone trlmmlnjx, 
ami cor. of Nimtra and Pennsylvania 

but.; owner, f, W. Ames, c-l, SW.OW. 
llrick il alt house on Morgan St ; owner, .Molfat & 

C 'l^u'uJi'i* l ,«! > f!'r Lackawanna It 11-, at East Bof- 

,tt Car-h oii'lor 1 : jckawanna 1C It., It East Buffalo; 
ciiel, *.■.-., nun. 

Brlek wsrehdusc for W. II. Ulenuy A Co.. Pearl 
St.: c.wt, (IS.iat*. 
Addilious to car shops, S. V. C. It. It,: cost. e-'i.mHI. 
Iron-works, Perry St., owner, W, II. Harris, cost, 

CHArraNootiA, Tknn. — TlircvsCy brick bnildinc. 
2;.' x iw. for Temple Jt sbtpp; cost, fJ.OKt, I. K. 
Uui.li. k, archllect 

Three st y brick bulldlnB. f«' x W. for lJiclieu 
Bros.; cel. aio.nutl; I. P.. llur.llck, architec t. 

llrick dwell, for 1. I., cratidall, coal. #4.50(1; I. H. 
BtirdUik, architect. - - 

Brick dwell, for Dr. Baxter; cost, «.\000: 1. E. 



Burdlck. archllect. 

Kraino dwell, for W. W.|Yonge; cost, »3,000; I. K. 
Bunllck.arcliltect. 
Dt liKji K. lo. - W. II. Peabody, F-sq.. Is pre(dtrin|l bi 
build a block of three re-idences, each two-sfy ami 
lia»einent. brick, ;i2' x Is' a", on locust St.. near Sev 
cnlb St., cost, alviul »fl„ - <o. 

Plans arc ticlng itiA.le for atwo-st'y frame cottage, 
TO' x lli', for K. .1. Pelschards. Ksij., lo be built on 
Fifth-Street Hill, at a c.wt of about «'.',»». 

W. II. Day, Kaq., Is having plans prepared for a 
laoM'j frame " Vueeu Anne" collage, lo be built 
on lirovc St., al a cost of alxiut Jln.ouo. 

F. I>. Hyde is the architect of each of these. 



PROPO8AI.8. 



SCIIOOL-HOrSEH. 
[At Philadelphia. p„.| 
Seale-I proposals, imlorscl •• 1'rop.sials for loilldlng 
Putillc ScWvMkilMe*. Til.: on the north sldeof S|,rmg 
tiar.lcn Street, below Sevenleeiilh. ami at OIney. in 
the Twenty-second Ward," will Is. received by ilie 
Committee on Pn-iierly of the Hoard of Puhllc K.Ihca 
Hon, lu St'lect Council Chamber, Chestnut St . above 
Fifth, ou Thursday, February I. lima, at » 
o'clock. I'. for the erection of public lebool- 
houssis on lots of ground situate on the north side of 
spring tiurden St., below Seventeenth, ami at ' ilney. 
In tlie Twciily-second Ward, at which limo said !ir.v 
[misiiIs will be opened by the Committee on Properly. 
Said school bouses to lat l.ullt in accorilance with 



BKIDGE MASOMiy. 
[At Ijs Faasvr. C«n.] 
Temlers will Iw receive.) up to Ilie SI I. of Febrvl- 
ary next, f.ir the pulling in Ibe foundations and 
building the masoiirv for a bridge over the t>ua»a 
Hirer al l-a I ware: alio, for the Iron •uperstructuro of 

same, arsrted e plcte to revive the track. 

Plans and speclttcatlons may be seen on and after 
the ir.lh .Inliuury next, at the contractor's office, So. i 
l-laco d'Armes Hill, Moutieal. 

A X. AHMSTItONO, 

m 



the plans and siieclflcatlons of l_ II. Ijler, Architect 
ami Superintendent of Schi-d ltuildlngs, lo l«i seen 
at the oince of the Hoard of Public Education. No. 713 



rilbert St. 

No bids w ill !»e cotisldereil unless accompanied by a 
certificate from the City Solicitor thai the provisions 
of an ordinance approved May 2.V, tstio, have been 
complied wilb. 

The committee reserve the right to reject any or all 
bids not deemed swtlsfactory- 
By order of the Committee on Property. 

II. W. HAU.IWEI.I.. 



3T0 



Secretary. 



/ 1111 ItT-IIOl SK. 

\j [At Jackson vllle. Flat.] 

Sealed bids will be received by the County Cotnmls- 
slotiers of tiural County. Florida, for furnishing the 
inateriiii ami laying tho foundattotu for trinity 
Court-House until February 1, Iftits, the County 
ColnmiSBiouers reserving the right to reject any or all 
bids. 

Adequate security, over and above all homestead 
exemption?, with names of propnecd securities to the 
amount of the hid, will be requited. 

Plans and specifications and form of bid can be seen 
at the ofli'-eof Kills A' Met lure, architects. 

Iti.U. properly indorsed, lo be handed to the County 
Clerk on or before the above date. 

Hy order of the Hoard of County Commissioners. 

T. E. BUCKMAS, 

J7i> Coiiuiy Clerk, ete. 



nUltMTtltK. 

£ t At >rw Turk. N. Y.. nnd Uunvllle, V», 

UrrtrK ok Tiir: Ski nstaxt, 

TstEAAl'ltV Del'Alt I'M r V 

Wasnutr.Tiix, l>. c. January I'/, 

Scaled 

I O . IOC! 

ill complete 1 working order, "crtal'i. fartiU 
1 ntted States Barge ("bee at New York, K. V., and 
l ulled States Court House and l'.wl Otlice al Danville. 
Va. 



•V.J 
sr. [ 

nary w. 1*AS. ) 
will Ik- re.-elve.l al this ottleo unlll 
. 1". St., of Saturday. February .1, 1MH.1, 
icturinu, delivering, and placing lu poaltio 
te working order, c rtaln furniture for tl 



1 )OST-OFI-|CK FITTINtlS. 

L [At IVrllrvlll*. Ont.) 

I)ErAKTVir?rT or Pi llt.lr' WoilKS, I 
OrrASA, January y. 1 ss<S, I 

Scaleil lenders, addrvse.1 to the ntider»lgne.t, and 
indorsed "Temlcr for Fittings,"' will be received at 
this office until Tuesday, the ath day of Febru- 
ary next, for the new Bllltigs required In the poet- 
olBce, llellevillc, Ihil, 

Plans and s|«i'iticalloiia can he seen and all neces- 
sary Information ohlatned at the custom-house. Belle, 
villa, and al the tJr|asrtni«tit of Publhi Works. Otta- 
wa, on and after 1'ues.Uy, tho loth day of January. 

Temlers must be made on the printed foruu sup- 
plied. 

Each tender must be accomiianled hy an accepted 
lnuk check, made payable to the order of the Hon. 
the Minister of public Works, equal to ftve per cent of 
tbc amount of the tender, which will he forfeited if 
Hie parly decline to enter into a contract w hen called 
on to do so, or If he fall lo complete the w ork con- 
tracted for. If the Under be not accepted, the check 
will be relumed. 

The )>ej.artin«iit will uot be bound t« ax-cept tho 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, E. II. ENN IS, 

S7I Svcrulary. 



T «J 

Li (On the Ureal Kanawha lllver, XV. Va] 

V. S. F.xiiM m On it e, i 

Clt A llt.KST' IN, KASAWIIA Co , W, VA., 

lN>cember, lu, |SS2. ) 

Prop<«als for building lock No. 2, of ibe tireal Ka- 
nawha Hirer, will be received unlll nrson of Janu- 
ary 31, Inns, and opened Immediately thereafter. 

HIaak forms ami spccUlculions can l-o had upon an 
plication «t ibU ofBce. E. H. HUFFSEK, 

Xl> Captain of " 



D 



I K£. 



[Al New II o. ii ll.irl.or. Conn. 
I*. S. ExilSRKR ItrlK K, I 
NEWlyiSl-.N.CoSS., Dec. 2J. 1««2. I 

Healed pro|.o»als. in triplicate, will Iw received at 
Oils office until II o'clock a. w. on the «3d day 
of January'. 1HM3, lor constructing a dike in New 
llAicn Harbor, Conn., lo 1* built psrlly uf np rap 
stone, partly of piles and stone, 

specifications and blank forms for proposals and 
for guaratilj a ill he seut on application to this office. 

J. W. BAKIA>W, 
370 Major of Engineers. 



X IN'ear Pilt«burRh. flu] 

U. S. E>'aiSKi:B iirriric. >-2 Wt:s-r Tnmn sr., | 
ClNr > ■■■ \ 1 1, CI,, January \ lha.1. i 
Sealed proposals, lu dttidicate, will be received at 
this office until 1% o'clock, nosin, nn Friday, the 
llith da)' of February. 1KM3, for lurni'hlngiuid de- 
livering at IHivia Island Daru, on the Ohio Itlver, Uva 
miles below Pittstiurgh, Pa., aliout twenty. live thoua- 

bs 



I |K>n app h-allon to this r.ffi™ de ailed Informal on ,„,, IK1>111 j„ o( ha lf im h iron chains of the l-»t quality 
will be furnished Ui furniture uuuiutaclurers desirlug S|wcit!caUolis and all necessary Information may tw 

otitalncd on appllcatloii to the iimlersigned or to t apt. 
F. A. Mahau, Corps of Engineers, p. o. Iloi 70, Pltls- 
burgh, P». W.M. B. MKKK1UL, 



» right lo rejoct any or 
□d to waive defects. 
WM. F. FOUiKH, 



Major of Engineers. 



r ATF.K-WOHKS. 



[At IJttrango, Col.] 
lit-RAXno, cctl™, I Secetuber 2s. 1S82. 
Sejiled proposals for constructing water-works at 
this town will l« received uutll 11 St.. February 1, | 
1NH3. I'r.qeoals will I* for two syvtems of water 
works; gravity ami turbine wheel w ith reservoir. 

Speollleatl'ina luid details at office of City Engineer, ' 
Dnrango. Col. 

The right to rejoct any and all bills Is reserved by 
the town of Inirar 
Hy order of ibe 
• 370 F. W. BARNES, Clerk. 



IKON IIKIIMIK. 
r.U Nashua, H.l 
Citt iT.rnK's orn« r Nashua, N. II. 
The committee on highways and bridge* of the city 
of Nashua invite propossfs for a new IffnfJ bridge 
acn.es Ibe Ntuthtia Hirer, on ( anal st Tho span Is 
alH.ii; 1.'.2'; a eontcmptaied rcadway of 22', with side- 
walks on both sides of the •Iru. tlire. 

Committee reserve right to reject all bids. Pro- 
posals will be received until February 1. 18R3, and 
shou d be addressed lo 
tfv A. M. NORTON, Mayor. 

HAIIDWARE. 
;At HI. Louis, it,. 
Ovrn-R or SttrrRviaixii Arcbitect, i 

Tal AsiKV Dr. I'AUrktKHT. 
WasiiimiioS, D. C, Jauuary 11, IksI ) 
Sealral prop. sat« will be received al Ibis oDlcc unlll 
12 «.. on Ilie 3d day of Krbruary. 1883. for fur- 
nishing and delivering at the Treasury Building 
Washington, II, Call ilie banlware required for the 
ciutom-house ami pist-office at SI. ly.uls. Mo., In ac- 
cordance with specification and schedule, copies of 
I which ami anv additional Information may be had on 
application at this office or the* office of the superin- 
tendent, JAS. O. 1111.1 
319 



COl'RT-UOUSE. 
\ t Caledonia, Minn. 

Sealed propceals will be received by the building 
committee of the County Commlssii imrs of Hoastviu 
County, Minnesota, unlll March 21, 1K83, at the 
office of the Auditor, III Calcdiaiia. for the oonstruc- 
tlon of a stone court h'.u*e for said couulv, according 
to plans and siHccillcalioiiH of same now on flic at the 
Auditor's office, and at the office of the architects, 
C. ti, Maybury & Sou, Winona, Minn., who will giro 
any further information desired. 

No bids will bo received except for the whole build- 
ing complete lis specified. 

1'he successful liidder will be required to give bouda 
In the sum of &S.IWKI, 
1 he right to rejivt any and all bids is 
Hy order of Budding Committee, 



3f2 



E. K. IMiVEIil n. County 



Education ..f the 



rco tor iinti.iii.i; an elgl.t- 
ne City, Hamilton Count*, 
siiwl Ileal ions on tile at the 
b!MHt. lt.x.n, is. Palace Ho 



L< CIIOOE-IIOl SE. 

O . . . _ ^ [At Home City. O.l 

he received by Ihe llo„,d of 
s Delhi Station Hcliool District Nn. «. 
February 0. 1* ..'ilnck, u., for the 
Inl.ir required for 1.iiIK1Ii. l . an elght- 
sch.xil house In Home C " 
> >.. aocordlng bi plans and • 
otlice of S. ifanuaford, n 

tel Uuilding, Cincinnati, ami at the oOlcc of Dr. John 
Camjiliell, Home City. 

Bids must Ik) on blank forms, to be obtained at 
either office. 

Each bid must contain the name of every person in- 
tcrestciil therein. accompanied by a sufhclcttt guaranty 
by some disinterested |ierson jn a pioiultv equal lo Ilie 
amount of the hid, that if the hid is acewpted the con- 
tract will be entered Into, and the performance of It 
properly secured. 

All bids must be addressed to H. II. 
the Hoard, at Delhi, ll.,or 171 Elm 

1'he right is reserved lo reject an 

By ofder of Ibe Hoard of Education. 

»70 It, II. 



. lilhson, Clerk of 
.. Cincinnati, O. 

r>r all I 
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•ft CERTAIN ancient regulation of the town of Boston, 
f\ dating back to the year 16«3, lias been giving a good deal 
' of trouble recently to some of the architect* and lawyers of 



that city. It soems that in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century several destructive Area occurred in what was then the 
colonial village of Iloston, and the royal Governor and Council 
of the Province of Massachusetts Hay enacted a law for " encour- 
agement to build hi Boston with bricke anil atone," by which it 
was ordered that "whosoever shall' soe build shall have liberty 
tosettc halfe bis partition wall in hi* neighbor's ground, leaving 
jags in tho corner of such wall for his neighbors to ad joy no 
their building thereto, and when the same shall be built unto, 
the neighbor adjoyning shall pay halfe the wall soe far as hee 
shall adjoync." lu 16i>2, uiue years after the original order, the 
law was reenacted in nearly the same words, constituting, it would 
seetn. a party-wall regulation aa definite, though not as compre- 
hensive, as the provisions of the Metropolitan Building Act it- 
self. In the political disturbances of the succeeding century this 
regulation seems to have been forgotten, and for many years, un- 
less by express agreement, it has been understood that persons 
building brick walls must keep them upon tliuir own land, or take 
the consequences of trespassing upon that of their neighbors. 
Five years ago, however, a real-estate owner in the southern 
part of the city built a wall, half on his own land and half ou 
the adjoining estate, and soon afterward the neighlxtriug pro- 
prietor appropriated and used the side of the wall which be- 
longed to liiui, but omitted to pay for it, and instead of doing 
so gave a mortgage deed of the whole estate, declaring it to Ite 
free of incumbrance, which was subsequently foreclosed, and 
the property sold. The original builder of the wall now sues 
for the value of the half of it used by his neighbor, on the 
ground that under the ancient statute he was entitled to build 
half of it on the adjacent estate, and to be paid for it when his 
neighbor made use of it, without any special agreement to that 
effect; while the defendant thinks that the regulation in ques- 
tion, being a mere rule of the colonial municipality, which was 
never adopted as a part of the law of the Statu of Massachu- 
setts, has long been void, and that the plaintiff, in trespassing 
upon his neighbor's territory with his masonry, did so at his 
own risk, and as he gained thereby additional space inside his 
building, he cannot complain if hia neighbor, instead of requir- 
ing him to remove his wall, or bringing action for damages, con- 
tents himself simply with using the structure which, under the 
ordinary rules of real-estate law, becomes his by the fact of its 
having been erected on bis land. A similar case was tried some 
months ago, but we believe that a definite decision has not yet 
I teen given. In the present instance, however, the question will 
be carried at once tb the Supreme Court, in order to obtain a 
final decision upon a matter of great importance to all who 
own or manage real property, or build structures of any kind, 
in the metropolis of New England. 



w 



E have received a letter requesting our *' private opinion " 
upon certain matters of construction, and think the occa- 
sion a suitable one to say to all other persons who make 



that in oar capacity as editors, while wo are pleased to answer 
the inquiries made of ns according to the best of our ability, we 
wish to do so in such a way that all our readers who may happen 
to be interested in similar matters may sec both the question 
and the answer, and perhaps profit by them. There are, how- 
ever, eases in which a correspondent, like this one, makes his 
application in such a way that we can not publish it without a 
violation of confidence which may even do him some injury. 
Such persons must have their difficulties attended to by one of 
the editors, or some one of the experts to whom they themselves 
occasionally appeal, in his private capacity, exactly as in the 
case of any other client, and as this journal cannot assume the 
charges which these experts would naturally and properly make 
for their opinion, unless its readers arc to receive the benefit 
of it, it is often necessary to delay the reply until the question 
can be modified go as to adapt it for publication. If, therefore, 
any one who desires to make inquiries of us would have, what 
we always wish to give, a prompt answer, he should frame his 
question in such a war tbat we need feel no hesitation in pub- 
lishing it, and the reply to it, without discussion or amendment. 

TIM IE people of Chicago, by their city government, in their 
^1 baste to abolish the annoyance of overhead electric wires, 
some time ago passed an ordinance forbidding the placing 
of any more wires on |)o)es within the city limits. Hitherto, 
there has seemed to be no olhur practicable way of carrying them 
through the streets, but a contract has recently been made 
between tbe Chicago Sectional Electric Underground Com- 
pany and the American Sectional Electric Underground Com|tany 
of Philadelphia, by which the right of laying in Chicago the 
perforated terra-cotta tubes which form the subject of the patents 
owned by the latter is transferred to the former company. Tbe 
Philadelphia corporation, although controlling what seems to 
us the most promising form of subterranean conduit yet in- 
vented, bos not been able to bring it into very extensive use, on 
account of the determined opposition of the telegraph and other 
companies to the attempts made to force them to place their 
wires beneath the surface, but the case seems to be different 
in Chicago, where it is distinctly understood that no more 
overhead wires will he tolerated unless the necessity for them is 
proved. What will be the result of the contest it is in 
bte to say, but if the Philadelphia tultcs are found to I 
their purpose, it will not be loug before they will be in great 
demand. 



'1! 



HE bill for incorporating the Nicaragua Canal Company 
has been reported favorably in Congress, modified, how- 
ever, by Btriking out the clause relating to the guaranty 
by the United States of interest on the capital stock, and sub- 
stituting another, which provides that the United Suites 
may, if it shall seem necessary for national purposes, tem- 
porarily occupy and manage the canal, paying the company in 
return a sum equal to the net earnings of the canal during the 
year previous to tbe occupation, with an annual increase, if 
tbe occupation should continue for more than one year, pro- 
portional to the regular increase of business in the period just 
antecedent to the occupation, but with the restriction that the 
annual payment shall in no case exceed the sum necessary to 
enable the company to meet its obligations and jtay a dividend 
of ten per cent upon its capital stock, after reserving a surplus 
for repair* amounting to five per cent of the total sum paid. 
Nothing, apparently, could be fairer than this proposition, and 
the promoters of (he canal are probably right in thinking that 
the act of incorporation will be easily secured. Some opposi- 
tion may be expected from the representatives of the Tchuuute- 
pec Ship-Railway Company, and the Panama Company, but 
the Nicaragua Canal has the advantage of being au American 
scheme, supported by a large number of persons of high 
standing and reputation, without having the element of uncer- 
tain experiment which has done so much to injure the pros- 
[tects of Captain Eads's company. In regard to the hitter's un- 
dertaking it is a little remarkable that a story has been pub- 
lished to the effect that a project for a ship-railway, identical 
with that of Captain Eads, was described in a pamphlet pub- 
lished some ten or twelve years ago by a French engineer, who 
now appears in defence of the plan, which he still considers 
perfectly practicable, although he thinks that his name ought to 
be substituted for that of bis St. Louis rival as the author of it. 
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«7T BUILDING surveyor has written to /,<j Semaine des Con- 
t\ structeurt, to a»k the opinion of the editor upon a dispute 
in which he finds himself engaged. It seems that ho was 
engaged by a contractor for inason-work to measure a number 
of buildings, and after fulfilling a portion of his task Bent his 
employer a request for a payment of one thousand francs on ac- 
count. After a long delay, he received five hundred francs, in- 
stead of the thousand that ho asked for, and meeting the con- 
tractor subsequently with another surveyor ho concluded that 
ho had been superseded in his employer'* favor. He had still 
about a dozen surveys to make, hut finding that he was likely 
to have uo further employment, he resolved to secure psvmeiit 
of the money for his present services, and notified the contrac- 
tor that the surveys in his hands would not he completed until 
he wus paid for them. By this sort of persuasion he obtained 
a thousand francs more, which nearly paid his bill for the work 
done, but left him with surveys to be completed for which his 
fees would be about fifteen biiudred francs. At this point the 
contractor uudertook to emulate the summary proceedings by 
which ho had himself been brought to terms, and made a sud- 
den demand upon the surveyor for ten thousand francs as 
damages for the delay in finishing the work entrusted to him. 
The question was brought before the local tribunal, which ap- 
pointed an expert to decide whether any damage had been suf- 
fered by the contractor, and ordered the surveyor meanwhile 
to complete at once three of the most important measurements 
iu his care. This order was complied with, but the surveyor, 
still believing himself right in refusing to deliver them until 
paid for, desired to know the editor's advice. This was, in brief, 
that the surveyor was bound to complete his contract with the 
builder within a reasonable limo, if no definite time was fixed ; 
and that he would certainly be re»]>on«)ble for the damage 
which his refusal to do so might inflict upon his employer, ff, 
however, the contractor refused or neglected to make proper 
payments for the work done for him, the surveyor might decline 
to proceed further with his work, and such an abandonment of 
his agreement would be justifiable, provided the builder was not 
injured thereby. 



'/T PAPER was read not long ago before the Conservatoire 
fX des Art* et Metiers at Paris, containing a description of 
some of M. Pasteur's remarkable investigations into the 
nature of infectious diseases, which sectus to have been of great 
interest- Every one remembers Pasteur's great services iu the 
study of the silk-worm disease, and his subsequent discovery of 
the microscopic bar i Hut niUhrncil, which he proved by repeated 
trials to be the agent, both of infection and death, in the 
disease known as anthrax, or malignant pustule, or, as the 
French call it, charbon. which destroys great numbers of sheep 
every season, and occasionally appears as an epidemic of fright- 
ful virulence among bumuu beings. To make sure that he had 
succeeded in detecting the true agent of infection, M. Pasteur 
took from animals dying of the disease small portions of the 
blood, which in fatal cases always swarms with the animalcule, 
and inoculated healthy sheep with minute quantities of the 
dried liquid. In every case the inoculated animals were at- 
tacked, after the usual period of incubation, with the same dis- 
ease, and died, their blood communicating again the infection 
to »thers with unabated violence. To ascertain whether the 
bacilli, rather than any other constituent of the blood, formed 
the real agent of the disease, 31. Pasteur next prepared an ar- 
tificial liquid from various nutritious substances, and placing a 
drop of infected blood in this succeeded in inducing the vigor- 
ous multiplication of the few bacilli contained in the blood, un- 
til the whole of the artificial liquid was filled with them ; a 
colony of these, transplanted into new portions of the same 
liquid, again reproduced themselves, and on insulating fresh 
animals with portions of the last liquid, which had never 
been associated with any animal body, and was perfectly in- 
nocuous in its character, except for the animalcula> which it 
contained, ho found that as before, fatal infection with the 
original disease was the immediate result. 

NE further step was necessary. It was claimed by some 
critics that the liquid, not the living germs contained in it, 
was the active poison, and to determine this point, M. 
Pasteur filtered portions of it through plates of plaster of Paris, 
which separated the auimalculu.-. leaving them on the surface, 
while the fluid portion ran through. Ou inoculating uow sub- 
jects, part with the filtered liquid, and part with the residue 



left on the plaster plate, it was found that all those treated 
with the latter died, while none of those inoculated with the 
filtered liquor suffered auy evil effect. The identity of the ba- 
cillus, a small, quiescent, rod-like organism, with the fatal in- 
fection being now established, M. Pasteur next inoculated 
buds, but found that that they were unaffecled by it, and iu 
endeavoring to account for this exemption it occurred to him 
that tho high temperature of their blood, as compared with that 
of the mammalia, might be unfavorable to the development of 
bacillus. He therefore inoculated a fowl, and putting it imme- 
diately afterward in a cold place, so as to reduce its tempera- 
ture to about IW J Fahrenheit, the blood-heat of the mammalia, 
it died. Another fowl was cooled to the *atue temperature 
and inoculated. It sickened, but on being removed to a warm 
room, where its blood could regain its natural heat, of about 
110 , it recovered. A frog, a cold-blooded animal, was next 
iuoculated, without effect, but another, placed after inoculation 
in a warm room, so as to raise its temperature, died. Thcso 
experiments were repeated until no doubt was left of the cor- 
rectness of the principle which they involved, that the anthrax 
bacilli were noxious only within a certain limited range of tem- 
perature, and that when kept in temperatures above or below 
this range they weru inactive. This discovery soon led to an- 
other, that inoculation with the infectious germs, rendered par- 
tially inactive by a temperature unfavorable to their develop- 
ment, rendered the subject of the inoculation insensible after- 
wards to germs of the same kind, even in their fullest activity, 
or in other words, that vaccination with the anthrax poison, 
rendered artificially inactive by regulated temperature, pro- 
tected thu subject against the original disease in exactly the 
same way that vaccination with the cow-pox virus protects us 
against danger from small-pox. To test on a convincing scale 
the conclusion to which his experiments had led him, M. Pas- 
teur procured sixty sheep, which were divided into three flocks. 
One of these, containing ten sheep, was set aside, simj.lv as ex- 
amples of the condition of the others before treatment. Twenty- 
five sheep, forming the second flock, were twice vaccinated 
with the modified anthrax virus, one o|wratioti taking place 
two weeks after the other. A month after (he last vaccina- 
tion, the sheep of this second flock, together with tweutv- 
five in the third flock, which had not vet been touched, were 
inoculated with the virus iu its full force, and after the usual 
(•eriod every one of the uuvaccitiated animals died, while the 
twenty-five vaccinated ones escaped unharmed. So striking 
was this demonstration of his theory that a veterinary surgeon 
demanded immediately of HI. Pasteur to be vaccinated with 
the anthrax. Since that time, M. Pasteur has devoted him- 
self to the study of other forms of infection, and is ►aid to have 
already discovered the specific poison, as well as the modified 
virus for protective vacciuation, of the typhoid fever of horses, 
the cholera of fowls, and a disease of pigs. We have before 
mentioned that the specific poison of pulmonary consumption, 
now reckoned among the infectious diseases, is thought to 
have been isolated, and that protective vaccination against this 
dreadful disease is likely to Iks successfully attempted before 
many years, and if this, the most fatal of all known diseases, 
together with the anthrax, a malady which, if not common, is 
so virulently infectious that the germs of it, brought up, as M. 
Pasteur found, by earth-worms from a corpse which had been 
buried deep iu the ground for twelve years, formed a focus of 
new disease, can be guarded against with as much certainty 
as small-pox now is, it can hardly be long before similar bar- 
riers will be raised against the other contagious maladies which 
now do so much to shorten the average period of life, and so 
tuudi more to render that period unhappy and ineffective. 



NEW kind of fiuish-nail has been introduced in Germany, 
which appears to the editor of the Deutsche Iiauieitung to 
be in certain respects superior to anything vet invented. 
Like the other finish-nails used abroad, the ne\v variety is made 
of wire, but instead of being round, the section of the wire is 
an equilateral triangle, with concave sides. The stiffness of 
the nail is much increased by the angular form of its section, 
and a reduction of twenty-five or thirty per cent hi weight can 
be made without injury to thu strength. Moreover, as the sur- 
face of the prismatic nail is much greater than that of a cylin- 
drical one of the same strength, its friction iu the wood, and 
consequently its resistance to a fore* tending to draw it out, 
are correspondingly multiplied. 
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BAYRECTII TO RATISBON. — NOTES Ob' A 
HASTY TRIP. 1 — III. 
f+rtt T ITTLE more than an Lour in tlie train took 

j^im^fiar I f us the next stage on our journey — from 
Bayreuth to Bamberg. Uut no 
l cl go could have been more com- 
plete. When we looked out of 
our window in the morning this 
change waa not, indeed, at lir-t ap- 
parent. We looked on the " Vege- 
table Market," or Gnune Markt 
— a creacent-shaped place, hardly 
more than a wide street. The 
— fjT^'^M^ ' K "" M! * were chiefly of the seven- 
— — "" tcenlh century, similar to lliose we 

A ' hud left behind in Bayreuth, and a 

large ugly Jesuit church rose near 
at hand. Not a spire waa in Bight, 
nothing to show that we were in 
one ol the great strongholds of Romanesque architecture, but a 
walk about the city, while it gave us the same seventeenth-century 
elements in abundance, showed also those of almost every earlier date. 
Although Mainbcrg was never, even in its greatest days, a Brat-class 
German city, it stood high among those of secondary iroiiortanee, the 
home of powerful and art-loving prelate*. Each age has left a more 
or less palpable impression on the town. We are nut, as in Bayreuth, 
in an almost homogeneous city, but of course, the great Romanesque 
Bpoefa stands out more prominently than all others put together, 
and absorbs all the architectural renown of Bamberg. There are 
some interesting Rococo buildings, notably near the bridge. The 
Baromte churches are not worse than in other places. There is good 
Gothic, and good Renaissance work, as will be noted later on, and 
there i* a profusion of Romanesque buildings amid wtuch the Cathe- 
dral stands as not only the centre of all interest, but is so preem- 
inent that one must grudge, while in Bamberg, the time spent on 
anything else, and, in recollection, the words that should in justice 
be'given to other things. It is peculiarly situated — on the top of a 
steep bill, but so shut in by other eminences and its base so built about 
by oilier buildings that it is not visible from the streets of the town, 
and does not dominate it far and wide, as is usually the case with 
churches similarly set on high. The streets through which we ap- 
proach it are narrow and winding, and it is only when we reach the 
very foot of the hill that we catch sight of the noble structure. The 
houses on this side, the cartern, arc all at lower levels, at the foot or 
on the slope of the elevation, but still they conceal the church till 
one is almost below its foundations. So steep is the hill that steps 
as well as inclines are used to mount it. When the summit is reached 

inarc, the eastern side edged with a 
■ which we look down directly on the 
To our right as we turn and face the cathedral front is 
a long, monotonous palace-structure, apparently of the end of the 
seventeenth century. I forgot to ascertain its dale for it was quite 
uninteresting ; but across the square from it, to the spectator's right 
and thinking the cathedral itself, is what is called die alte llafhatl- 
ung or Old Palace, built about 1340 — with a high gable-end toward 
the square, ami near it, giving access through a low wall, an elaborate 
portal with profuse figure-decoration in high relief — a most inter- 
esting example of German Renaissance work in its least classic and 
most picturesque temper. 

This building is separated from the cathedral by a wide interval, 
Co that not only the eastern front of thu latter but its northern side 
are qoitc free and may be scon to excellent advantage. The west 
front, on the other hand, one can only studv from quite near at hand, 
anil the southern side cannot be approached save through private 
gardens and a crowd of little houses ; but as the cast and mirth as- 
pects are chief in importance the partial concealment of the others 
does not so greatly matter. The ground slopes rather steeply from 
the east toward the west end of the church, so that while the founda- 
tions of the latter are at the level of the pavement, the eastern apse 
rises from a high terrace, on either side of which a broad flight of 
steps leads to the two eastern doors. This fact, combined with the gen- 
eral elevation of the site, is peculiarly favorable to the effect of the 
splendid building. One's first thought'is of delighted astonishment at 
its excellent preservation. Of course the massive, simple work of this 
period is always belter preserved than one may expect who is more 
used to the fragility of Gothic. I had not seen any of the great 
churches of the style, however, — neither Spever, nor Worm*, nor 
Bonn, — and in comparison with the dilapidation of even the best 
' Gothic, still more in comparison with the front of sucl 



church as the Cathedral at Rouen, for example, which looks like half- 
rolled ice, the almost intact beauly of this earlier building was, if 
rationally to be expected, none the fesa a surprise when seen. 

I suppose each student of architecture, even of the most superficial 
rt like on 



a feeling that 



beautiful and adorable any Gothic building 



i myself, has a secret preference for someone style — sunk 
from memory in the desire for catholicity, disappearing temporarily 
in the unfeigned delight produced by the sight of a good building of 
any age, but reappearing in full force in the presence of an actual 
work of the favorite period. For myself I may say, lest my delight 
in this church should lead to disappointment in some future pilgrim's 
mind, that I hail always had a penchant for German ~ 

Anhxttd tat NoreoatMr II, 1882. 



dent. In the west t 
triumphant, but with 
seeing them on 



sacrificed to interior beauty. It may seem imj>ossible to 
two things could ever have been united in | 



might be, here was a sturdier, nobler style, — a style uniting much 
of the repose, simplicity and unity wo are apt to call "classic, with 
much of the " romantic" beauty found to a fuller degree in I omled 
work. Seeing how well this church had weathered the centuries, 
when alcsser number had re hiced so many of its Pointed brethren to 
all but dust and ashes, 1 felt my preference supported by one argument 
at least. If the building itself did not strike one as perfect, I lie lytt 
seemed capable of infinite perfection — capable of hitting the exact 
medium between inassiveness and lightness, between mere strength 
as such and mere beauly as such. I am sjwaking now of external 
effect only. Whatever may bo the case with interior construction, 
one sight of Bamberg confirmed my old idea that in exterior work 
this was the stylo that should by rights have been the greatest of 
modern times. It is Mr. Freeman, if I do not err, who regrets *o 
often and so bitterly that the invading French Pointed killed the Oer- 
man round-arched style, ami prevented the nation from developing lis 
architecture in a truly national and individual fashion. I hat the style 
at the time of this invasion was fully developed no one can assert, but 
that It was capable of further progress in it* own individual path no 
one can question. It is not to be supposed that the exigencies of 
internal construction would have been satisfied with round arches 
forever ; — even here they are partially superseded — but that the in- 
troduction of the pointed an h need have been followed by the cxiinc- 
l of all the chief features of the earlier work does not seem evi- 
iwcrs of this church we see the pointed arch 
no loss of Romanesque effect or feeling. And 
..„ines that had the style thus developed without 
foreign help— or hindrance — we should' have had something, not 
better, vcrv likelv, than the best French Pointed, but as good in a 
fresh and different anil more nationally characteristic way, — and 
twrhap* a style in which exterior solidity would not have been so 

— i imttossible to us that the 
perfection — the aspiring 
grace of a good Pointed interior with the satisfying solidity and logi- 
cal impress! veness of a Romanesque exterior. No one will now at- 
tempt, of course, to say how it could have been done; vet, looking at 
such a church as this, one believes the children of its builders might 
have found the way. Of course, without the all-embracing later 
windows we should be without our glass, but I cannot help thinking 
that even the lieautv of the later glass is dearly purchased by the 
comparative imperfection of a late Gothic apse as seen from tho 
outside. 

The reader has a dor.en treatises to turn to if he wishes a description 
of this church. I could not portray it properly even if it had not so 
often been described. I will only say that no description, no illus- 
tration can give an idea of the imprcssivciies* of such work — of its 
restful, satisfying solidity which is not heaviness in the least, of the 
delicate decoration which so perfectly holds its suliordinnte place, 
never attracting the eye from more important oualiiies. An impres- 
sion of unity is conveyed which is rarely felt, 1 think, in looking at 
later work. One sees the facade as a whole, — as a building, so to 
»ay, — not as an assemblage, however beautiful, of doors and win- 
dows and decorative details. . , 

The foreign visitor to Bamberg, who is not very well up in hii 
German history, will doubtless be confused by the names of the local 
benefactors. One among them is the " Heilige Otto," who roust not 
be confounded with the Emperors of that name, but who was a 
bishop put in charge of the see by Henry the Fourth, in 1102. He 
and the Emperor, Henry the Second, with his wife, the Holy Kuni- 
gunde, are, ao to speak, the patron saints of Bamberg. The latter, 
in the year 10O4, established here, in what had hitherto been an un- 
broken wilderness, the city and see of Bamberg, as a centre from 
which Christianity and civili*ation might be preached to the neigh- 
boring Sclavonic tribes. The earliest cathedral was dedicated in her 
presence in 1012. All the noblesof the land were assembled, we are 
told, together with fortv-five archbishops and bishops, and a Papal 
legate specially despatched. This church has entirely disappeared, 
Inconsequence of a great fire in 1081 and of subsequent rebuilding*. 
All that is known about its character is that it was probably built by 
a Saxon architect, whom Henry is known to have employed on other 
buildings in the city; that it was a three-aisled basilica; and that 
the distinctively German feature of a western, as well as an eastern, 
apse was introduced. The Emperor filled it with gift* and relics, 
manv of which may still be seen in Bamberg. 

The church waa rebuilt by Ottodcr Heihge after the conflagra- 
tion of 10M. It docs not seem to have been entirely destroyed, for 
we arc told that he relaid the pavement, covered the remaining col- 
umns with plaster, renewed the frescoes which had decorated the 
walls, and built a new roof which, together witli the tower, he sheathed 
with gilded copper to prevent a similar disaster in the future; but 
he entirely rebuilt the Geor,j*nehor or eastern end, and die crypt be- 
low tho pre*ent choir, though redecorated since his day, probably 
remains from thia period ; for, of course it is not Otto's building, 
anv more than Henry's, that we we to-dny. What happened to the 
structure of the end of the eleventh century we do not know ; but by 
the end of the thirteenth it had assumed nn entirely new t-ha|ie-— 
having grown from the primitive fiat-roofed basilica into this splendid 
late-Romanesque structure, with its pointed vaulting. Contemporary 
chronicles are exceptionally scanty with regard to this chur« b, but 
we are told that part of die building was reconsecrated in 123". *nd 
that fresh alterations were begun in 1274 — between which date* the 
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pointed arch had already grown in favor, even for external deco- 
rative work. 

At the earlier data tlie ca»t end of the church, the Cetirt/enrhor, 
received its present idia|>e. The foundations of the towers, the nave, 
walls and windows, and the northernmost portal of the east end were 
probably preserved from the earlier building. To the end of the 
century belongs the western or Ptlrrtchnr, witli its towers and the 
adjoining transept. One cannot regret, looking at the building In its 
present shape — as one so often regrets a similar fact in other 
churches — that an interval of forty years separates the newer from 
the earlier portions. There is no discord between the two, no feel- 
ing that two separate, if allied style*, have been patched together. 
A* I have already said, the first impression given is of complete, 
though not monotonous, unity. Wo feel that the stylo has not 
changed but grown. There is no abruptness of transition, no lack of 
connection. The eastern towers are comparatively plain, and their 
openings are round-arched ; the western are much lighter, much 
more lavishly decorated, with open projecting bays of clustered col- 
umns at each angle and with pointed arches throughout; but they 
group together, whether seen from far or near, in the most perfect 
harmony. The effect is as humogeneotis as though all four had lieen 
of the same date, anil more beautiful by far than if all had been 
alike. As I have already confessed, I have never seen cither of 
Hamburg's great rivals, but I cannot lielieve, so fur as one can judge 
front their pictured aspect, that either of them, though so surpassing 
the Franconian church in size, can equal it in harmony of proportion 
and effect. The group of four lofty spires, in two contrasted yet har- 
monious pairs, so well proportioned to the extent of the simple, 
logical structure above which they rise, must, it seems tome, be more 
beautiful than either the four low towers and two still lower oc- 
tagons which crown the immense extent of roof at .Speyer, or the 
great lantern of Mainz, patched up by later builders and accompanied 
bv insignificant littlo towers. The eastern end of Bonn is much like 
that of Bamberg, but the ground plan results in a much less har- 
monious effect; the western en.l i» Gothic with flying buttresses, 
which sadly disturb the Romanesque feeling of the rest ; and the great 
central spire seems as much too large for tin- building as do the 
towers of Speyer too small. Look at your Luhke, dear reader, and 
tee if I am not right, though I am sustaining the cause of a smaller 
church against its more famous rivals. 

This church has, moreover, anile an especial claim to interest on 
account of the beauty and profusion and good preservation of the 
sculpture with which it is adorned. Franconia was distinguished 
■hove all Germany, perhaps, ami Uamberg above all Franconia, for 
its sculptured work. Under Henry II a nourishing school had al- 
ready sprung to life, but between about 110(1 and 1260 was the great 
ej«xh of the art. To this period belongs the doorway in the east 
end, already referred to, which leads from the north aisle. Though, 
the portal itself may be, as has been suggested, a survival of Otto's 
building, its decorations arc of this later period. They include a re- 
lief in the tympanum which shows the Virgin and child on a throne, 
■ml between the side columns life-size statues of St. Peter, Henry .mil 
Kunigundc, and the Holy Otto. The great north door of the church 
is still latter and much more elaborate, one of the very finest extant 
specimens of the German school of sculpture. The tympanum shows 
the Last Judgment most elaborately treated, with hundreds of figures 
and immense dramatic force. The statues which fill the niches be- 
tween the flanking pillars of the doorway are all connected with the 
main scene. A strongly peculiar type of form and face, and a 
curious half-laughing expression which is found on almost every 
countenance — even on the faces of the damned, struggling through 
the agony which is expressed as well — mark this work as the cre- 
ation of sonie sculptor who. though nameless now, was none the less 
an artist of great individuality and power. Kven more interesting 
are two large statues which, standing on columns, Hank the portal on 
either side. These, which may bo seen duplicated in many museums 
of German antiiiuities, are said to represent the Church and the Syn- 
agogue—the Mother of the Faithful and the Mother of the Lost. 
'1 he former la not very |ieculiar in conception, but the latter is, so far 
as I have seen, a unique figure in the art of the time — a woman with 
bandaged eyes, holding a broken standard and dropping from her 
nerveless hand the tables of the law Both figures are extremely 
long, slender and willowy — with a delicate, languid and almost af- 
fected grace, such as we do not very often find in German sculpture 
of any period. 

M. G. van Rkxhsklakr. 



The Rolliko Ramos: at St. Malo, Fiuxce. — The old town of St. 
Malo, in the department of France called He et Vilaine, is built upon 
a small, rocky island, which communicates with the mainland by a 
causeway artificially constructed. The town covers the whole island, 
and is of no little importance as a centre of trade and seaport. One of 
the curiosities of the place, hut quite a modern affair, is the rolling 
bridge, which runs hrtwern St. Main and St. Servan. Rails have been 
laid upon the ground, which is visible at low water, and over them roll 
the wheels of the great iron skeleton which supports the platform of 
the bridge. The movement is by traction, u small si 




peculiar to Philadelphia 
somehow the crowds ontv 



■ngine 

side of the harbor working a cable at inched to the frame of the bridge. 
The tide rises very I • iacli nt St. Malo, so thai w hen it is up but little of 
the bridge's support or carriage can he seen, and ils rapid movement, 
when gliding across the channel with ils load of human and other 
freight, and that without any visible agency of propulsion, teems odd 
enough to the stranger.— £ixn>ntoa, 



ART IN PHILADELPHIA. 

» TN certain very important respects the 
1 artist's life in Philadelphia is not the 
happiest one conceivable. Perhaps 
the public is not very responsive or en- 
thusiastic, and there is in general a lack 
of that atmosphere which is usually re- 
garded as the one thing necessary to 
artistic success, and of which certain 
other cities that could lie named arc so 
proud. But there is certainly no lack 
of such evidence of activity as is fur- 
nished by good exhibitions and plenty 
of them. The Academy's exhibition is 
followed at a short interval by that of 
the Society of Artists, at their galleries 
on Chestnut Street, and the walls of the 
Academy itself are occupied at the 
same time by the admirable display of 
the Society of Ktchcrs. 

Neither of these is very well patron 
ized, it is true, either in the matter of 
admissions or that of sales, and both 
have doubtlos to be carried on at con- 
siderable pecuniary loss to somebody. 
But this state of things is by no means 
even in Boston I always noticed that 
ime on free days. It is probably a part 
of the plan by which Art advances on the arm of Philanthropy 
— by which its progress has come to be a " movement," and its 
teachings a "gospel." 

Whatever the merits of the questions at issue that have led 
to the separation between the Society of Artists and the Academy, 
it is certain that the Society has shown a good deal of pluck and 
seems to have enlisted a good deal of sympathy among number* of 
the profession throughout the country : enough to make the current 
exhibition not only a very attractive one in its general effect, but 
one that is really representative of many of the best tendencies of 
American art. 

We all admire this enterprising and plucky spirit, of course; but 
for one, I do not believe there is any real need of the maintenance of 
the separate galleries by the Society, and 1 cannot help feeling that 
it is a great pity that so much good money, and good management, 
and good feeling should he expended in an enterprise for which the 
public seems to care so little, and by which I am afraid the profes- 
sion is not benefited in any iui[Hirtant particular. 

The Academy officials have made mistakes, I presume, — as, 
Heaven be merciful to us all, who has not? but it would be very 
strange if any differences existed that reasonable men could not 
adjust in a little time, if they went about it in a proper way; for, 
after all. it isn't as if the Academy here meant a lot of Academi- 
cians, ready to appropriate all the good places on the walls at an ex- 
hibition, to banish to the limbo of the corridors and slairwnjs, or 
even to reject altogether, woik more meritorious than their oan. 
Such complaints, the standing grievances against academical organ- 
izations elsewhere, have never been made here, because our Institu- 
tion, with its magnificent building and the prestige which its record 
and the influence of its managers — to say nothing of its income — 
give, yet presents the delightful anomaly, by which may it ever be 
distinguished, of an academy without academicians. 

Such differences as exist seem to I* due only to the mutual in- 
compatibility which unfortunately exists between nu-mWrs of (ho 
profession and organized patronage almost even where, and while 
sympathizing with the artists on general principles, 1 really lwpe 
tliere is not sufficient ground for complaint against the Acadcmv to 
warrant a continuance, much longer, of the unfriendly division* of 
forces that exists at present. 

Meantime the public is, perhaps, considerably a gainer by the ac- 
tivity which nothing develops so well as a little controversy and by 
the friction which brightens up both parlies. 

The size of the Society's rooms precludes the exhibition of any verv 
larjje canvasses, so that these go to the Academy any way; but then 
so few men find any inducement to paint what aru commonly, and 
with something like a sneer, called "exhibition pictures," that' prob- 
ably very little work has to 1* sent away on account of it* size. Bo 
this as it may, the absence of any very large pictures gives a compact- 
ness, perhaps I might be allowed to say. a cosiness to the general 
effect of the display that is about the first thing to strike the visitor 
as characteristic of this exhibition, as it was of the one last year. 
But this is partly due to the hanging too, which, it is to be observed, 
is first-rate throughout. 

The limit of size is reached in Mr. F. D. Millet's portrait of Law- 
rence Barrett as Cassitis; n very good picture, a little frigid, per- 
haps, but very true to the original and a piece of thoroughly good, if 
somewhat student-like, painting. 

Most conspicuous for ils technical merits, as well as for the com- 
manding place which has been given to it on the wall.-, is Mr. Thomas 
Hovciidc n's " Elaine," 1 am afraid my praise of it will be tempered 
with so many reservations as to make it seem like something else; 
but it is certainly praise, and not blame, that I wish to give. 

It is easy enough to say it is theatrical, and it it theatrical, I own, 
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Dot onlv in the costumes an<] accessories, but, with a few exceptions, 
in the characters who are figured and the way tbey are disposed. If 
1 were to select any one for special complaint it would be the kin", 
who stands by the head of the bier with the letter in his hands which 
he has just read to the knight* and ladies assembled in his hall. 
Tennvson has managed, throughout, to make us respect the heroism 
of Arthur, however much he emphasized in him the gentlest virtues ; 
but I am afraid, in Mr. Hovenden's Arthur, the line has been passed 
which separates gentleness from pusillanimity. 

If there were in the poem, to which there is evidently a wish to be 
faithful, the slightest warrant for his absence I should certainly say 
there was no Lancelot present. Now if we could be quite sure that 
this was the case there would be no fault to find with it, but unfortu- 
nately we are forced to believe that one of these lialf-haggard, half- 
sanctimonious-looking robbers is meant for him. Iiut when we have 
found what fault we can with the picture let us look at its beauties ; 
they are well worth our close attention. Faults or not, it is an im- 
pressive and beautiful work. Willi the exception of the trace of 
stage traditions in the grouping uf the figures, to which allusion has 
been made, and perhaps, of the weeping woman, whose grief seems 
to be more demonstrative than there is any need of, and whose 
bowed-down figure makes, as I cannot help thinking, an awkward 
line in the picture — the composition is first-rate. The drawing is 
admirable, and tho color, rich almost to gorgeousnoss, is wonderfully 
subtle and sweet. Of these, and of the way in which the figures 
which are given most prominence are studied — the dead girl, the 

3ueen, and the very beautiful female figure in the foreground only 
le nrwt unreserved praise is to be spoken. 
Such pictures are painted under discouragements enough in these 
days of slender themes and the tyrrany of the commonplace. There 
is something almost heroic in the' attempt, on the part of to strong 



a painter, to treat so a romantic a subject as 

The less ambitious, and consequently, more popular work which 
Mr. Hovenden has contributed is such as to entitle him to tho very- 
first place, even if the " Elaine " hail not been sent. He has made his 
home in a delightful suburb near by, and is claimed by the Philadel- 
phia fraternity as one of themselves. He is, as our friends In Third 
Street would «ay, the " feature " of the present exhibition. 

Mr. Blaalifield's " Music " is so much more interesting than any- 
thing he has shown here before that one is encouraged to hope that 
he is outgrowing the brutalizing influences of the school in which he 



was trained, and which have sadlv marred his most important work 
hitherto exhibited. 

Mr. C. Y. Turner has, I think, done nothing so good as his " The 
Davs that are no more " which is exhibited here. It is exquisite in 
tone; the color though very subdued Is very sweet; and the compo- 
sition full of dignity ami grace. 

The " Silenced " of Mr. Gilbert Gaul seems to mo to come nearer 
being a worthy contribution to the pictorial record of the civil war 
th in anything that has yet been painted. It is not too much of a 
subject, 'and its ghasttiness is subdued, not denied, in the treatment 
it has received. It is night, and the uncertainty of the outlines and 
the tenderness of the light make the horror bearable, and even 
touch the scene with a kind of beauty ; it is just terrible enough to 
invite the artist. I question whether he has any business with the 
hideotisncss of a real battle, but a little episode like this, and by 
nvxmlight, — perhaps we can allow him so much. 

If I were to select all the other good works, and try to say some- 
thing about every one, I should begin with Henoni Irwin's " A Stitch 
in Time saves Nine," which is a clever picture with a well-worn, but 
slill interesting subject. It is not my purpose to do anything of the 
kind, however. Readers of the American Architect would hardly be 



in the em 



I shouldn't know where to 



leave off. 

As a Bostonian, I may be allowed to express regret that Boston 
art is not better represented, not only in this, but in the Philadel- 
phia exhibitions generally. Mr. PicknelPs " Sand-Digging," his 
" After a Storm," ami his two studies of down-east fishermen arc 
among the most genuine successes of the collection, but these arc all 
that Boston has sent, except J. Appleton Brown's "Old Mill, Bye- 
field," which, though a verv good picture, indeed, yet does not sliow 
very ranch of those peculiar excellencies which are regarded as 
chiefly characteristic of his work at home. 

The exhibition of etchings at the Academy has all tho elements of 
success except an appreciative public. The'exhibition itself is mag- 
nificent and, thanks to the superb collection of Mr. Claghoro, which 
embraces about everything worth having, and upon which the Society 
has drawn for some six hundred examples of work by contemporary 
European etchers, is reasonably complete as an exposition of what 
the art is capable of as practised to-day. It is perhaps to be regret- 
led that in so important a special exhibition, which is not likely to 
be repeated verv soon, the old masters were not included too, even 
If some of the moderns hail been restricted to less than the thirty 
examples which are allowed them here. 

Mr. Haden was received with all the kindness for which Phila- 
delphia is renowned, but his audiences were not enthusiastic, and 
I am afraid hu did not leach them 'h about an art which he prac- 
tise* so well, nor show them any good reason why the proverb about 
the shoemaker and h'w last should not be trusted still. 

L. W. Miller. 
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THE DWELLERS IX CLIFFS. 

f^*tt~^r*T~7.- r ?3l I T llK »™hn>ologlcal and 
_. r V^' --. ~ ^ | ethnological explora- 
tion in the South- 
western territory have been 
continued with success u ti- 
the direction of Profes- 
sor Powell, during the sea- 
son which has just ended. 

The wisdom of Congress 
in making provision for this 
work three or four years 
ago is becoming strikingly 
.parent as the railroads 
end their lines into this, 
most interesting region 
the archaeologist within 
borders of the Rcpub- 

•>'•' " '- -* o' ii ■ Private collectors nr.d 

specimen hunters arc now over-running the places which are thus 
made accessible, and all that remains of scientific interest which is 
movable becomes their spoil. The already abundant collection of 
specimens in possession of the National Museum will become price- 
leas as the opportunity for their duplication passes away. 

Some criticism has been*]>as*ed upon the policy of adding to the 
store of specimens material of the character of that already on hand ; 
but this policy is adopted in order to have the material for exchange 
with other scientific institution*. After filling its own reserve col- 
lection with the most perfect of the specimens, the remaining store* 
will be arranged in sets, complete or fractional, to be given to the 
museums and educational institutions in this country, or sent abroad 
to be exchanged for specimens from other lands which are obtainable 
only in exchange ; as scientific institutions will not usually dispose 
even of duplicates for money. There yet remains, however, a great 
field of exploration, which has not yet been entered upon, and which is 
still too remote from any of the present lines of public travel to be in 
danger of early invasion by the tourist and amateur relic-hunter. The 
incompleteness of the work of the exploration may be inferred from 
the fact that many of the ancient cliff-villages seen by exploring par- 
ties during the last three months were merelv sketched from the dis- 
tance. They appeared to l*> in a remarkabfe state of preservation, 
but were not'even visited. Those villages, so far as could be learned 
from Indian guides, were never before looked o|>on by the eye of 
civilized man. They were inaccessible by any means at the com- 
mand of the explorers, who of course will not rest satisfied until in 
some future trip they have reached them and carried away their 
treasures. The collections made from New Mexico and Arizona al- 
ready number somewhere between twenty-five and thirty-five thou- 
sand specimensof pottery, stone implements, weapons of war, article* 
of husbandry, musical instruments, and a thousand-and-one thing* 
which appertain to and illustrate the daily life of the people who 
made and used them. Two parties especially charged with the 
branch of scientific work referred to were sent into New Mexico 
and Arizona last summer. One, in charge of Mr. Victor Mindcliff, 
went to the Moqui country in northwestern Arizona to make sur- 
veys of the Indian villages and ruins to be found in the region 
known as the Province of Tusnyon. Their work was confined chiefly 
to the seven inhabited pueblos, which arc situate*! on lofty mesas, 
or table lands. Complete nirvcv* in minute detail were made of 
each village, from whii h models will be constructed sufficiently 
large to show every feature of interest. From all except one, large 
collections of household and other articles were obtained. Mr. Min- 
deliff is the gentleman who last year made a survey of the Zufii Vil- 
lage, from which the frame model now on exhibition in the National 
Mu<eum was constructed. 

The other party, under the direction of James Stevenson, ha* 
recently returned. It took for its field of exploration the cliff vil- 
lages and ruins in the Cation de Chclly and its branches. The main 
canon has very rarely been visited by white men, and its branches 
— some of which are equal to it in extent, in grandeur of scenery 
and scientific interest — have, it is believed, never before been ex- 



In fact, only one of them was examined with any de- 
gree of thoroughness on this occasion. This branch cafioii was 
named by the explorers the Canon del Muerte from the fact that 
herein were found skeletons of some of the ancient cave-dweller*, 
probably the first which have been unearthed. A series of water- 
color drawing* was mado by A. G. Gustin, the artist of the Steven- 
son parly, illustrating the scenery and the relics of the canon. They 
convey an idea which cannot be translated into words, of this re- 
markable place and it* contents. The precipitous brick-red cliffs, 
a thousand feet high, have been carved by the elements into almost 
every conceivable shape, while the stratification — now regular and 
levef and again distorted as if by an early convulsion— shows in gro- 
tesque pictures ti|K»n the face of the rock. 

The " nests" (no other word i« so expressive for the purpose) of 
the old dwellers herein were built, like those of wasps, in crevices of 
the cliff. Tho places selected were too shallow from front to rear 
to be properly termed caves. They were probably formed by the 
swirls and eddies of the torrent, ages ago, before it' had cut its wav 
down to its present bed, hundreds of feet- In-low. The solid upper 
crust ia left intact, nod forms a lofty, sloping roof over a whole vil- 
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lage. What could have been lite character and habits of life of 
generation* Uiru ami brought up amid sueh surroundings, willi » 
sky of dull red rock overhead, with lli<s outer world possibly nar- 
rowed to tlie limit* between the two walls of the canon, and even 
that outer world inaccessible except bv a perilous feat of climbing, 
meh as none but expert gymnast* of tills day would cure to attempt ; 
a little world uiion whieh the sun cuuld only shino during two or 
three, bourn of its daily round? It is to answer these questions as 
well a* may be that the explorers were sent out. 

Colonel Slcvcuson wan led to the selection of the Canon del Mnertc, 
in preference to others whieh branched off from the main canon, 
upon either fide, by the representations of his chief Indian guide, 
who said that ruins of » more interesting character than elsewhere 
were to be found there.. The party entered the mouth of the canon, 
and went a day's journey along its bottom until they reached a place 
beyond which their waguns could not go, and here they established 
their camp. The walls of the canon were of nearly uniform height, 
about one thousand or twelve hundred feet from top to base, alwavs 
perpendicular, except where great piles of debris, broken from the 
cliffs, had filled up a |xirtion of the space below; now approaching 
each other, narrowing the carton to a mere crevice in the earth less 
than a hundred feet in width, and again spreading out half a mile 
apart. 

Proceeding on foot three miles beyond the camp, the explorers 
found the ruins of a cliff-village, so well preserved and remarkable 
that it more than fulfilled the promises of the guide. The place 
must have been the homo of between two and three thousand human 
beings. It occupied two "caves" under the same roof, but partially 
separated by a projection of rock. The extremes of the habitable 
floor were l,A0o feet apart, while the width from the rear wall of the 
Cave to the edge of the precipice below might have been one-twelfth 
that distance. The lloor of the two wider |>ortions of the cave was 
studded thick with dwellings built of square stone* laid in mortar, 
all of which were in a stale of ruin. An edifice of grander propor- 
tions, mid almost as well preserved as in the day of its occupation, 
nearly filled up the narrow space in trout of the dividing rock pro- 
jection to the edge of the precipice. 

It would seem from its appearance in the drawing* to have l>cen 
designed for a fortress, though an examination of it* interior showed 
signs of constant habitation, even the finger-marks of little hands 
and other evidences uf the presence of diildren remaining. The 
place was upon the face of the eastern cliff, and was accessible at 
one point only where an accumulation of rocky debris formed a steep 
sloping ascent from the bed of the stream 3<Xl feet below. That this 
pile had not existed at the time the village was inhabited wa* proved 
by the fact that among pieces of broken rocks were found the re- 
mains of buildings which had been undermined and fallen away. 
Probably access to the place was had only by means of footholds cut 
in the face of the cliff from below. It is inconceivable that any one 
*ln mid ever have made an entrance to the village from above. The 
sun. which only became visible from the bottom of the eaiion at 
eleven o'clock m the morning, did not shine upon this village until 
two o'clock in the afternoon, and three hours later sank out of sight 
below the crest of the western cliff. 

The fortress-like structure referred to consisted of a long, narrow 
building one story in height, divided into many rooms or dwellings, 
opening into each other, but having no communication with the out- 
side except through the towers whieh stood at either end. The larg- 
est uf these towers — that at the southern end — was three stories in 
height, with the joists for each of the upper floors projecting two or 
three feel beyond the outer wails. Holes through the lloors formed 
the means of communication between the different stories, while 
window-like openings from the second story of the lowers, looking 
out upon the roof of the connecting one-*tory structure, formed the 
only mode of exit from the fortress, if such it was. An inhabitant 
of one of the central apartments of this building wishing to emerge 
to daylight and pure atmosphere, must have been compelled to pass 
through the bedroom* and kitchens of all his fellow-tenants npnn one 
side into the tower ; then to climb up through the celling to the sec- 
ond story of the tower, swing himself by a wooden bar which still 
remains in place, out of one o? the windows upon the roof of bis own 
dwelling, and thence pass by a ladder down to the lloor of the cave 
— the " street" of the village. 

If his duty or pleasure led him to a greater distance, ho still bail 
the perilous journey before him down the rock ladder, three hundred 
fuel, to the IxHtom of the canon. 

Many interesting architectural designs were noted by the explorers 
whieh cannot be described here. No evidence of the tin or knowl- 
edge of metals was found; stone implement* fashioned all the mate- 
rials out of whieh the structure wa.s built, of whieh fact the rough but 
careful chiselling of the stone gave abundant evidence. Cross pb-ces 
were laid u|mjii the joists for the Mooring of the towers, and u|k>ii 
these pieces twigs about the diameter of a man's finder were arranged 
side by side, but in series which formed a curious mosaic of angles 
and squares. In the larger division of the cave, and in the smaller 
division, one of the curious circular structures which might have been 
the places of wurship or perhaps of amusement, of ihu cave-dwellers, 

The structures are common enough in that section of the country, 
but thc-o were different in many resjicets from any before examined 
hv the member* of the party, and especially different in their inte- 
rior ornamentation, which wu> quite elaborate. In one uf them a 



wide band, laid on in bright durable colors, ran entirely around the 
structure, resembling a Greek fret, with narrower bands above and 
below, and with Uie interior spaces filled with curious artistie'designs, 
the weaning of which none of the part) could guess. Evidence of the 
long use of these places for wmc purpose was found in the fact that 
some seventy or eighty different thin lavers of uiud had been plas- 
tered u|wn the interior, each having in its time borne its own orna- 
mentation in colors. The roofs uf the buildings were gone and the 
floors were covered with debris. 

It was at this village that the discovery of skeletons was made. 
J. Stanley Brown, who accompanied Colonel Stevenson, was unu 
morning climbing over a portion of the ruins which had not before 
been visited, and observed some small round |»oles projecting from 
the face of the bluff, to which fact he called attention. By scraping 
away the debris, human skulls were reached, and further efforts dis- 
closed entire skeletons. A regular burial-place of the ancients had 
here been broken into; two complete skeletons with part* of two 
others were found. Great care had evidently been taken to placo 
the bodies away in the manner best calculated to insure their preser- 
vation. The place of their interment was in shape like a large oval 
bnking-oven, and the desiccated remains, in silting posture with knees 
and chin touching, had bees placed within. The contents of the tomb 
were carefully exhuuicd and are now on their road lo the Museum. 
Hair of a brownish hue, which may, however, have been black at Iho 
time of burial, is still found clinging to one of the skull* ; while the 
shrivelled flesh and skin, as hard as stone, remains upon some of the 
lower limbs. 

Another village in this canon, of equal extent and similarly situa- 
ted, though in a more advanced stage of ruin, was visited and some 
exceedingly interesting discoveries were made. Aumng the debris 
of the fallen building sandals, finely woven, but resembling nothing 
with which the present occupants of this territory are familiar, were 
found ; as also were portions of matting and of garments made from 
the fibre of the yucca. Evidences uf the great antiquity of some of 
these ruins are niixed with those of later occupancy in a manner most 
confusing to the archasologist. The Indian guide, George, in reply to 
an inquiry upon the subject, said that the Navajo tradition went luick 
twelve times the length of the life of their oldest chief, now eighty 
years of age, and that the ruins existed unoccupied then. This car- 
ries one back about a thousand years; but the evidence is hardly 
valuable. 

The party travelled fifteen miles in the Canon del Mnerte and dis- 
covered seventeen cliff-villages or clusters of dwellings, some of 
which it seemed impossible for people to have reached without wings. 
One curious, snug little village of a dozen or twentv habitations oc- 
cupies a place which must have been cut into the cAiff by the sprav 
from an ancient torrent which came down from above. The track 
of the stream is unmistakable in the solid rocky crust above. It 
must have done its work of excavation ami dried up long before the 
advent of the cave-dwellers : for one would as soon think of building 
under the overhanging cliffs of Niagara as of building there when 
the waters were coming down. The place is now several hundred 
feet above the stream which runs through the canon. The num- 
ber of mined villages visited by this party was forty-six, some of 
which, however, had been vlsited'by the same explorers before.— AVw 
York Tribune. 



THE ILL L' ST H ATIO N S. 

TIIF YOUKrt MEN*» CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION IIL'lI.niXft, PITTS- 
nCHUU, I'A. MR. .JAMES 8TFKN, ARCHITECT, PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Tiik street fronts of this building, which is about to he built, are 
lo be of Bav of Fundy brownstone, red tcrra-cutW and Philadelphia 
brick, laid in red mortar. 

HOUSE SKAR TUB URANl>YWIXK RIVER. T.EI.. MR. T. P. ClIAX- 
1>I.KB, Jit., ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA. PA. 

IIOV8K OK K. .1. SCHWAB, ESQ., PITTSBURGH, I'A. MKSSRS. 8TILL- 
IU1«U A STAUB, ARCHITECTS, PITTSBURGH, I'A. 

BRICA-BRAC MANTKl. »OH MR. CAMPBELL, IROXTCiX, O. MR. 
»:. G. W. DIETRICH, AllCIIITKCT, PITTSBURGH, I'A. 



"Puicardino" IxracTious Diseases. — In discussing the "radical 
health ordinance " passed by the city authorities of Pateiwm. New Jcr- 
sev. TU M, ,li, al HtmrH says with reference to placarding- a house In 
wfiirh there is a contagious disease : " This plan of home advertisement 
uf contagious disease ha* been tried in Chicago, if we remember cor- 
reetlv It there failed because the people did not like It, and there were 
constant evasions of the law." The editor has evidently been misin- 
formed. The placing of warning cards on all the houses infected with 
scarlet-fever was commenced in this city in IH77, with considerable op- 
position from householders and others who attempted to create a public 
sentiment opposed to the execution of the law. Thr State Hoard of 
Health, with all the prominent medical gentlemen of the city, sustained 
the Commissioner of Health in placing the cards, and all opposition lias 
disappeared. A vi-rv mild form of scarlet-fever is now prevalent In the 
city. More than six hundred cards are in place on the outer doors of 
city domiciles, and the pnlilic has Ispeonic so thoroughly convinced of 
the proprietv of the warning card that cilutrn* make haste to report to 
the Health ftepartiuvnt all cases coming In their know ledge, ami which 
have not been previously reported through the failure of the family lo 
emplov a phvsician. Onlv small-pox and scarlet fi ver are placarded 
lu this' city. - The Sua.Wj, .\W 
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DAMP 
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WALLS. 1 

N * recent issue of tlic Da- 
lische Geverlie-Zeilung ap- 
in.il'* an article on this 
(•abject, the importance of 
winch induces us to reproduce 
It in our columns, with such 
additions and remarks as 
seem to us desirable. The 
writer, Professor Mcidinger, 
observe* that, if in an old 
hou<c wall-paper turns 
mouldy and peels off, the 
cause is dampness in the 
walls. The walls of an old 
house may turn damp from 
various causes: — 

1. The rain sickers through 
•w.wwwy- a defective roof into the 
fV"*\. S Jt Jern*n /ti/iftfe. y^LwC w „n, or it [wnetrates a badly- 
pointed wall. 

2. In the cold season vapor producud from special causes Is de- 
posited on cold walls. 

S. The wall contains aphronitre (nitrate of lime. Chloride of 
calcium, which occurs less frequently, displays the same behavior ; 
quarry-stones which remain wet contain probably one of these saltsj). 
The wetting of walls in consequence of the presence of hygroscopic 
salts is caused only rarely by the formation of saltpetre; most fre- 
quently sulphates of sodium, and especially of magnesia, show them- 
selves,' which are contained cither in the mortar or in the bricks. 
Mortar of dolomitic limestone, which has been burned with fuel con- 
taining sulphur, especially has caused very frequently the formation 
of wet places. Kven the presence of sulphuric acid in a damp at- 
mosphere, in districts where much coal is consumed, has given rise 
tu the formation of sulphate of magnesia in quarry-stones, anil con- 
sequent damp walls, as was proved some time ago in London on 
facades of limestone containing magnesia (Portland stone). 

4. The underground water reaches so high that it rises in the 
wall of the basetuent. 

5. The house is built on a slope, so that the rain-water running 
down enters the wall of the basement. 

l-'irtt. The cause of the dampness named 6rst may be removed by 
repairing the roof, or by rcpointing the wall. A coating with oil-paint 
of the outer face of the wall may also be recommended in certain 
eases. If- the outer walls consist of timber and bricks, which can- 
not be joined closely, the method adopted, especial!* in mountain- 
ous districts, is very serviceable : that is to say, of covcring-in the 
walls of the weather-side with boards or shingles, and for greater 
durability painting the latter In oil. On the Lower Rhine, slate, 
as used 'for roofs, is also employed. A cover with metallic slates 
'is likewise to tie recomiiiended,'and quite recently pressed plates 
have been used which have the character of shingles. All per- 
fectly water-tight coatings and coverings on vertical surfaces of 
course keep off driving rains, and prevent the accumulation of 
dust and the growth of moss and lichen ; but they form, at the 
same time, an impermeable layer, arresting ventilation through the 
walls, on which account they may prove injurious lo health, under 
certain conditions, in over-crowded houses not provided with arti- 
ficial ventilation. The duration of such coatings and coverings like- 
wise is not very great, for oil-varnish becomes gradually humid, likely 
to form emulsions with water, and, when in that state, persistently 
retains damp, which |H-netrates also into the interior of the wall. It 
is evident that walls already damp cannot be dried by such means : 
that, on the contrary, their drying is prevented. On the other hand, 
the shingle walls in use in Switzerland, or the protective walls of 
Sotingen plates employed in the country along the Weser, and the 
plates used on the rlnnhe Alb in Wurlemberg, besides the statu cov- 
erings, are quite to the purpose. 

Srcorul. The precipitation of damp and water on cold walls is 
observed principally in kitchens and in large rooms filled on occa- 
sions by large assemblages. In the former case the deposition of 
damp arises from the steam generated In cooking; in the latter it is 
caused by the breath of the people collected together. If the walls 
an- painted with oil-color, drops of water are formed which collect 
on i lie walls, and in some cases even wet the floor. If the walls are 
coaled with sine-color, the water penetrates and makes them darker ; 
as soon as the generation of steam is arrested for a time, they be- 
come perfectly dry again. If the walls arc papered, the paper- 
hangings become wet and dark, to dry, however, again very soon 
and completely. The paper docs not" turn mouldy, but the paste 
will probably lie destroyed in course of time, and the paper itself 
ilored. Under such conditions, the outer walls are chiefly ex- 
to the precipitation of water, especially if they are built of 
quarry-stones which are good conductors of heat. Brick walls are 
less exposed to such a depusition, and walls of tufa and wood not at 
all. If it is intended to protect an outer wall exposed to such pre- 
cipitations, the simplest way is to board it. The boards of a thick- 
ness of 0.4 inches, are nailed to fiat beading ) inch to 1.1 inch thick, 
and secured with hold-fasts to the wall, the intervening space being 
filled with straw. Thus a very had conductor of heat is placed 



nearest the wall, upon which water will not be deposited. The 
warming of the room is also greatly facilitated by this means ; for 
this reason, such a covering may be recommended in many cases, 
but especially for north or east w'alls, and more particularly for bed- 
rooms. The boards are either covered with shirting, upon which 
the paper may be hung, or they are nailed with reeds (much used in 
place of laths in Germany) and plastered with gypsum, after which 
the wall may be treated in any manner desired. The cost of such a 
boarding is in Germany about Is. per square yard, the shirting 7</., 
the reed and gypsum coating Is. 6a. 

Third. Aphronitre is most frequently the cause of permanently 
wet walls, or such as become always wet in damp weather. It 
is observed principally in the lower (lories. Its origin is due to 
organic substances containing nitrogen, especially exhalations of 
men and animals, which lodge in the walls and form nitric acid 
during their decomposition; the latter, in combining with lime, 
forms nitrate of lime. Its appearance is therefore most frequently 
met with in water-closets, in stables, and in the country very often 
on walls near accumulations of liquid manure. Nitrate of lime is a 
soluble salt (it is hygroscopic ; that is, it absorbs water from the at- 
mosphere, more or less according to the humidity of the air). In 
dry weather part of the water absorbed during damp weather 
passes back into the atmosphere. If a wall contains little saltpetre, 
it becomes light in color and dries in dry weather; during damp 
weather, on the contrary, it turns dark and wet. Should the wall 
contain much saltpetre, the wall is |>ennanently wet, as in stables. 



Paper-hangings on a wall containing saltpetre appear dark during 
damp weather, and may easily be pulled off. The paste, kept damp 
for some time, gradually decomposes, and thus loses its adhesive 
pro|>erty, the paper hangs loosely even in dry weather, and is held 
in place only at the permanently dry spots. The adhesive ingredi- 
ents of colors are likewise destroyed, the colors fall off as dust, mould 
is formod and the whole appearance is totally deteriorated. The 
aphronitre possesses the property of spreading to a certain distance 
from the spot where it originates over the porous wall, through 
stone and mortar. It thus penetrates the whole thickness of the 
wall, and arrives, although generally found only on one side, at 
the other surface of the wall. Quite apart from its ugly appearance, 
a damp wall possesses other disagreeable properties. The adhesive 
ingredients of paper and color develop an unpleasant odor'duritig 
their decomposition ; the same is observed in mouldy paper-hang- 
ings, and in the timber in contact with damp walls. Kffects in- 
jurious to health have consequently been often attributed to damp 
walls, although it would be difficult to prove such an assertion. 
Various means have been proposed for preventing damp in walls 
from aphronitre, or at least obviating the disagreeable consequences 
attendant upon its formation. We seleet some of the principal 
means suggested. 

(a.) The evil cannot be remedied by simply removing the 
mortar coating, as far as it shows damp, even between the stones, 
and subsequent fresh plastering. After the mortar has become 
thoroughly hardened and dry, the wet places appear again after a 
little time during damp weather, although not quite as large as be- 
fore. The saltpetre still in and between the stones gradually pene- 
trates part of the new plaster, until it shows itself on the outside. 
There is no doubt that, even after removing this second plastering 
and putting on a third, the latter would show wet places, although 
of smaller dimensions. It might be possible to gradually extract the 
whole saltpetre from the wall, just as it is possible to remove oil 
spots from wood by repealed applications of wet pipe-clay. This 
method of drying a damp wall — although it would effect a radical 
cure, as long as no fresh formation of saltpetre lakes place, and al- 
though it would be most advisable from a sanitary point of view — 
will not find much favor, on account of its inconvenience, tcdions- 
ncss, and expense. In the rare cases where actual formation of 
saltpetre is the cause of the dampness in walls, in stables, and closets, 
a coating of dolomite cement, to which some phosphate of magnesia 
has been added, has proved a very efficient means for preventing 
the further formation of saltpetre. As the formation of ammonia 
always precedes that of nitric acid, the ammonia combines rapidlv 
with the magnesia contained in the mortar to form an insoluble phos- 
phate of ammonia-magnesia, and the carbonic acid of the decom- 
posing urine contained in the ammonia unites with the lime to form 
carbonate of lime. A* it is, the not ineonsidersblr quantitv ol 
in urine by itself causes the formation of 
combination. 

(6.) It is stated by practical builders that half-cement mortar, 
that is, ordinary lime-mortar mixed wilh the same quantity of Port- 
land cement, is the best means for drying the walls of water-closets; 
no penetration of dump has been observed several years after the 
new coating has been applied. In Germany, instead of the ordinary 
Portland cement, Erdmenger's Portland cement of dolomite is consid- 
ered the most suitable for the purpose. 

(c.) For some time past it has been tried to prevent the penetra- 
tion of the saltpetre still remaining in the stones into the fresh plas- 
ter by coaling the stones and the joint* between them with an isolat- 
ing layer impenetrable by water. Asphatte, either by itself or 
mixed with linseed oil, has been used; pitch, common resin, and tar 
have likewise been recommended, the latter, however, less often, on 
account of its liquid state and its powerful smell. The mass must be 
melted and applied hot with a brush. It is imperative that the sur- 
face of the atones be completely covered, and the joints between 
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them perfectly closed up ; the saltpetre will percolate through the 
smallest crutk, ami thus produrc wet places on the wall. Hefore ap- 
plying tho isolating layer, the room must be artificially and very 
highly healed (or several days, to make sure that thu exposed stones 
ami joints have been perfectly dried. The asphalte or its mixture 
with linseed oil mint penetrate lo a certain extent into the stones to 
insure a perfect adhesion ; thin U mrt possible if the stones are 
damp. Small places may also he warmed and driud by holding a 
charcoal pan close to them. Timber which may be in the damp 
wall must be trealeil in the name way ; in this caw it would be ad- 
visable to remove the stone-work round the piece of timber as far as 
it shows damp, to dry the latter well, and then coat it on all aides 
with asphalte. Upon this isolating layer, which should he from 0.3 
inches to 0.1 inches thick without interruption, after hardening, or- 
dinary plaster or gypsum is applied. In carrying out the above, the 
plaster should he removed, not simply where wet places show them- 
selves, hot from t foot to 2 feet round them, the isolating mass being 
applied to the same extent, so as to prevent the saltpetre from pene- 
trating sideways and causing damp spots round the edge of the new 
planter. It is not to he expected that the Utter should combine 
closely with the isolating mass: it receives Us support sideways from 
the old plaster still sound. This would be no objection where only 
small patches of plaster had to be renewed ; but large wall-spaces 
would sound hollow, and probably might become detached unless a 
clo«n junction of the plaster with the stones were effected by driving 
in here and there hold-fasts coated with asphalte, before thu plaster 
is put on. A putty of asphnltu and mastic, also, was successfully 
employed at thu Allgomcine Hospital of Vienna. 

('/. ) A few years ago tin-foil was recommended as an isolating ma- 
terial. It was put on the wall willi paste, after every vestige of the 
old paper had Imh>d removed, the fresh wall-paper lieing then put on 
the tin-foil. Although the latter is very cheap (Uie cost of pure tin- 
foil in Germany is only 3s. Til. per kilogramme, or Is. 9d. per lb., 
with which quantity a space of about 12 square yards may be cov- 
ered), ami the process is very simple, it was soon found that it 
cannot Ik? put on a damp wall, on account of the paste decomposing. 
It was next tried to secure the tin-foil with tacks, bill the latter soon 
began to rust ; tin tacks might perhaps he more suitable. No case 
has been recorded in which tin-foil has been pasted upon a wall pre- 
viousli'^vell drieil either by natural moans or artificial heat. If the 
wet places are not too large, it might be advisable to paste the tin- 
foil first on the paper, and, after drying, to put the paper on the 
wall, care being taken to use paste only for the part of the paper 
free from lin-foil. The paper would thus lie hollow against the wet 
place on the wall, where the tin-foil acts as a protector against damp. 
Lead-foil, in place of tin-foil, is not to be recommended, as lead is 
attacked by damp saltpetre. 

(«■.) Asphalte paper has sometimes been nailed on damp walls; 
but in such case* a covering of shirting is necessary for receiving 
the wall-paper. The cost in Germany is about lo</. per square yard. 
The protection, however, is not permanent, for the asphalte pa|«r 
lasts only a few years. 

(/.) There is no record as to the effect of painting damp wall*, 
hut it is well known that such a coating after some time blisters and 
finally peels off. It would he worth while lo examine more closely 
into the question whether this always takes place or only under cer- 
tain conditions. It is thought that several coalings of paint put on a 
wall well dried by artificial muaus would penetrato the same, and 
unite so closely with the plaster as to prevent a pccling-off taking 
place. Three coat* of paint would in this case cost atuut 9<l. per 
square yard. The paper would have lo be put on iK'fore the last 
co.it of paint is thoroughly dry, as otherwise the paper would not 
slick. 

(;/.) If wet places in walls assume large dimensions, it is recom- 
mended to face the wall wilh a brick (or tufa stone) wall or boards. 
The 6rst is expensive and takes up room; joints with the old wall 
must be mode with asphalted bricks to prevent a transmission of 
saltpetre. The second remedy is that Lo be adopted in most cases. 
The process is similar to that applied in hoarding walls outside ; fil- 
ling in with straw, however, is omitted. For greater protection, the 
hoards, as well as the beading fastened against the wall are coated 
with silicate paint. Such a coating on both sides of the hoards 
costs about 2}'/. a square yard. The whole expense for fixing such 
a hoarding, including the covering with shining, but excluding the 
wall-pajicr, is at most 2s. per square yard. It appears unnecessary 
to the author to provide for ventilation between the boarding and 
the wall by leaving openings at top and bottom, as it is not in- 
tended to dry the wall. A consequence of induced ventilation would 
be simply to cause the covered wall to absorb more or less moisture 
according lo the stale of the atmosphere, just as if the hoarding had 
n<>l been put. while with sluggish circulation the wall gets damp and 
dries m ire slowly, it being iiu|M>-siblc to cut off the access of air en- 
tirvlv. IJv others, the necessity of thorough ventilation Iwtwcen 
wall an l boarding i< insisted on, it being pointed out that rapid 
circulation must tend lo decrease dampness and at the same lime 
prevent the otherwise inevitable formation of mould or fungus in the 
boards. 

(A.) t^'iitc recentlr, wood-han »in;s have !>een introduced in Ger- 
tn-iuy, serving as isolating layer between ordinary wall-paper and 
ti ttup walls. " These hangings arc made in the form of webs or 
wicker-work of strips of wood or shavings of North Swedish or Fin- 



nish pine, 0.01 inches thick, and 1.1 • Inches lo 1.56 inches wide, 
which arc said to resist the effects of damp for a number of years. 
They are manufactured in lengths of 22 to 33 yards, of a width of 2 
feci six inches lo 5 feet, and sold it at 1». id. per square yard. The 
wood-hanging* are fastened to the wall with galvanized nails, the 
nail-heads being covered with pieces of shavings slipped in, at a cost 
of about Gil. per square yard. A covering of shirting is also in this 
case applied before putting on the wall-pa|>er. This wicker-work 
may be directly used for panelling; the panels are produced by 
beading, and by leaving the whole in that state, or applying coatings 
of varnish, or painting the several stripes with various oil-colors. 
Patterns may iu this manner be made at a cost of Cd. per square 
yard ; one coating of varnish at 2J//.; of oil-paint, at 6d. to 1». 

Fourth. When underground water is the cause of dampness in 
walls, aphronitre, as a rule, always co-o|ierales. Water alone does 
not rise so high, as we know from the behavior of cellars, the solu of 
which very often is only just above the level of underground water, 
and the walls of which are nevertheless quite, dry. The same means 
of prevention as above mentioned may be employed ; they are, how- 
ever, only palliatives which do not dry a damp wall. A radical 
cure may be effected only either by a perfect isolation of the wall 
from the source of thu damp, which may be done in existing walls by 
draining at intervals, and isolating from the ground below by the 
insertion of sheets of asphalte felt, —or by completely eradicating 
the damp from the wall. This may be done by sUmping-in between 
the damp wall, which must be previously stripped of its plaster, ami 
a provisional planking, a lajcr about two inches in thickness, of 
fresh quick lime powder, tor outside walls the planking may be 
dispensed with; all that need be done is to dig a trench along the 
foundation, and fill it with lime. The damp may also be got rid of 
by heating the rooms with coal-haskets, anil by drawing the healed 
air from the interior by means of a suction-pump connected with a 
box provided with india-rubber packing, which is pressed against 
the other side of the wall. 

Fijyh. When a building is erected on a slope, and the higher wall 
becomes saturated with percolating rain-water, a cure can only be 
effected by cutting a deep trench, and thu* draining off the water. 
If substances containing nitrogen and conducing to the formation of 
saltpetre have been introduced into the wall through rain, the latter 
will continue to he damp, and the only palliatives against their in- 
jurious effects on tlie inside faces of walls are those already pointed 
out. 

Since the above was written, the ISwlun-he Getrerfc-Ztilung has 
published a few additional remarks by Dr. Mehlinger. It is stated 
that in several cases of dampness in walls a coating of oil-itaint, up- 
on which subsequently lin-foil has been pasted, has been found effi- 
cient. The two substances combine very closely, and permit of the 
hanging of paper afterwanls. The paint must, however, be put on 
only in dry weather, or after artilicial drying of the wall, and the 
wet places nave entirely disappeared. With regard to hoarding of 
damp walls, it is added that it should not bo neglected to asphalte 
the beading to which the boards are nailed, to protect them against 
the absorption of water and consequent destruction. Moreover, the 
boards must not lie too far away from the wall, on account of mice. 
The introduction of air-holes is* also to lie recommended, experience 
having shown that in their absence the wood becomes fusty. It has 
already been pointed out that it is advisable to coat the boards with 
silicate paint, to prevent rotting. This little extra expense should 
not be spared, for it is by no means yet proved whether air-holes 
alone will preserve the boarding; moreover, the introduction of 
openings for ventilation may be inconvenient. Id any case, the 
naked hoards must not touch the wet wall, as otherwise saltpetre 
would enter them and make them damp also. It would, perhaps, 
be advisable to remove the plaster wherever damp shows itself, he- 
fora nailiDg down the bourds. The wall would then absorb less 
moisture from the air, and would low it quickly again in dry weather ; 
under these conditions, the space between hoards mid walls would 
contain damp air for a shorter time, the presence of which is inju- 
rious in any case. 

Finally, with respect to the introduction of an isolating layer be- 
tween stones and mortar, we learn from a prospectus lately issued 
that a ■ special putty, called Weissang joining-putty, has been intro- 
duced in Germany, which apticar* to answer tlie purpose well. The 
mass, of the nature of asphalte, but without smell, is boiled wilh an 
equal weight of linseed oil, and put on as hot as possible. It is 
stated that about 2 lbs. of the mixture cover 1 square yard of wnll- 
space. The mass is sold retail in Germany at 1.80 mark per kilo- 
I gramme (1 Id. per lb). As the price of linseed oil there is about t></. 
per lh., to coat 1 square yard would cost Is. .V. The mixture is »p- 
plied in a |>eeuliar manner. The wall is «trip|>ed of its plaster, the 
joints being picked out deeply. The latter are then freshly set wilh 
mortar. After drying, the hot mixture is put on, and the wall 
at once thinly rough-plastered. When the latter has dried, plaster- 
ing is proceeded with as usual. Under these conditions, a don- con- 
nection of the piaster with the isolating mass is effected. The latter 
is recommended also for the proieciiv" of gable walls on the weather- 
side aL'iiinst the penetration of damp; as a substitute for reeds 
(taths) in plastering ou wood ; for painting timbers and iron-work in 
new haildings; for preventing the growth of fuimus on wainscoting 
and other wooden linings ; finally, f«r coaling hoardings, garden- 
rails, barriers, |io?ts, tree uud wn'n slakes. 
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MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 

Dkczmbkb 31. Death of Lion Gambotta at Ville d' Array, France. 
January 1. Burulug of the gallery ol paintings belouglng to Miss 8. Gib- 
bous. UtiO Broadway, New York. 

January 3. Burning of the Nanmkeag Hoom, Peabody, Man. Ths in- 
mates barely escape with their liven. 
Serious floods in Germany, causing Incalculable damage. 
Serious rent* discovered in the central tower of Peterborough Cathedral 
requiring Ui« immediate demolition uf the affected part*. 
January 4. Burning of St. Wan s Episcopal School for Y'oung Ladies. 



Knuxvllle,' 11L Only one of (lie one hundred pupils hurt. 

January 0. Earthquake in northern Ohio. 

January 10. Burning of the New ball House, Milwaukee, Wis. Seventy- 
four Uvea loot. Many injured. 
January II. Earthquake shock* felt In Tennessee and Indiana. 
January 12. Death of Clark Mills, sculptor, at Washington, D. C. 
January 1.1. Car-shed at Alleutown, Pa., crushed by enow. Loan. 

512,000. 

January H. BuruLng of the Rowell House and other building*, Mil- 

wankee, Wla. Loss, fit «!,«»». 

Burning of the Circus at licrdkhev In Hussion Poland. Two hundred 
and slxly-« ' 
Burning of the 



.Ml 



j 1.1. The Seneca Ilotel at Baldm inarille, N. Y„ is destroyed by 
fire. Five person* Injured. 

January Hi. KJtersou, a fortiflod town of Sooth Kussia, nearly destroyed 
bv tire. 

'Twenty-two earthquake shocks fell at Murcia, Spain. Several buildings 

' ^Burning of Tweddlo Hall, Albany, K Y. Loss, ?2M,I»0. 

Earthquake shock throws down two houses at Carlsbad, Austria. 

Eleven earthquake shocks felt at Archens, Spain. 

January fall °< two houses on East Cambria 
daring repair*. Noonoburt. 

Explosion of a ealcinm-light retcrroir at the Grand Opera-Hou.se, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Two persons hurt. 

January 19. Burning of tlie Qulney Honse, Qnlncy, 111., the largest hotel 
in the city. One inirson Injured. Loss, $30,000. 

Gunpowder factory at Mulden, a fortified town of Holland, explodes and 
nearly destroys tbo town. More than forty person* killed. 

January 20. Explosion of the largest gasometer In Glasgow, Scotland. 
Eight persons Injured. Loss, 830,000. 

January 21. Explosion of a Giant Powder factory at Berkeley, Cat. 
Twenty-three men killed. Thirteen wounded. 

lite town of Sasnnville, Col., destroyed by Are, 

January 23. IJrath of Gusiave Dore at l"aris- 

January 24. A portluu of Ward 2, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., sinks five to ten 
feet because of the caving of mines beneath the city, causing much damage 
to buildings. 

January 2.j. Opera-house at IViiance. O., burned. Loss, $45,000. 

January 20. Partial burning of the Milwaukee College for youug ladies, 
at ulght. The sixty pupils saved unhurt. 

Gas explosion in a steam-heating pipe man-hole, New York. Four per- 
sons injured. 



THE CALCULATION OF GIRDERS. 

Torso, KiX. 

To tor Editors or tub Amkricax Architect: — 

GenlUmtn, — The series of articles on "Girders," which have 
recently appeared in your journal, will undoubtedly be of great ser- 
vice to many draughtsmen and architects who arc willing; to spend 
the time and mental effort to become familiar with the processes 
there expounded. But it seems U> tne there are several errors in 
statement and conclusion, the correction of which would add mate- 
rially to their value. The first matter to which I would draw your 
attention is that of the question of shear in a bent beam. The 
author says (No. 356, p. 193), "since the shearing-strain acts at 
right angles- to the girder, lie additional area required to safely re- 
sist it will vary directly as the shear Itself." Why additional area? 
It seems to me that the section of a beam should lw fixed by the 
bending moment, and tliat almost invariably (especially in the case 
of prismatic beams) this section will be more than ample to resist 
the shearing action of the load. After examining the authorities 
on the subject, I see no reason for changing my opinion. The 
author appears to think that the shearing stress in a bent beam goes 
directly to aid the stress from bending moment in rupturing the 
beam, and therefore that more material must be added; whereas it 
is commonly accepted as true that the shearing stress in a bent beam 
is distributed over the section of a beam, so that it is a maximum at 
the neutral surface and 0 at the extreme fibres ; the distribution of 
stress from bending being, on the contrary, a maximum at the ex- 
treme fibres ami 0 at the neutral plane. The foregoing is reason 
enough, it seems to me, for regarding the author's general formula 
for additional section as simply an approximate formula for the 
total section required, if it should be necessary to proportion a beam 
for shear alone. Prof. Rankine says {Civil Engineering, p. 26 7): 
" The smallest cross-section of a beam is generally fixed by reasons 
of convenience, independent of the shearing force to which it is ex- 
posed, and i> generally much greater than is necessary in order to 
bear that force ; but when it is practicable to adapt the least cross- 
section of the beam accurately to the shearing force, the preceding 

formula; and table furnish the means of doing so by making q„=S-'; 

where /' is the modulus of rupture by shearing, and s a factor of 
safety. This equation gives fur the least sectional area, 
k _ 7"d — — 'I»a 'f. .. 
r ' on r ' S" 

in which formula ^~ Is a constant dependent upon the cross-sec- 



tion, and is given in the table previously referred to, for various 
forms of section; " that for a rectangle being 1°£ =|, which would 

!U '^ for rectangular 



subject of shear, see Rankine, 
Applying the above formula 



reduce the general formula above to A = y , 

beams, in which A — area of section, and — total shearing force. 

For a thorough exposition of this 
Ciril Engineering, pp. 266-26*, etc. 

to ExamjUe 1 (p. 241) of Prof. Ricker's article we have, A: 

= 24.2 square inches as the total sectional area required, and 

as the beam is already 16" x 18.75", it would seem to be amply large. 

Authorities are agreed that transverse shearing force has no mate- 
rial effect upon deflection, so that even If the Professor's theory were 
correct, he has already added 1.62 inches to the depth of the beam 
above thai required for breaking load; also by adding this 1.01 
inches to depth of girder, ho has increased its capacity to resist de- 
flection far beyond that necessary, as delicti ion varies as the cube, 
of depth. This additional depth for shear might look necessary if 
the Professor's tlieory were true, in the case of a beam loaded at the 
centre; Tor here the shear would be the same from point of support 
to load, where it changes sign ; but in the case ot a beam loaded 
with a uniform load, or loads placed at various points, the shear 
would almost invariably be a maximum where the beam was subject 
to a bending strain of only a small proportion of the maximum mo- 
ment; so that it is very difficult to see why a beam loaded as in Ex- 
ample 2, Cose 2, should have any material added to resist shear, 
even when a beam with centre load requires it. The next matter 
which seems to me to be open to criticism is the statement in regard 
to the area of "inertia" figure (No. S.'iU, p. 223), where the author 
says : " Draw a scries of horizontal lines across the figure, at equal 
distances from the horizontal previously drawn through intersection 
of the tangents, and from each other. Measure the length of that 
portion of each line included between the equilibrium curve and its 
tangents. Take the sum of half the tipper and lower ordinate* and 
the entire intermediate ones; multiply this sum by the vertical dis- 
tance between two adjacent ordinates. This product will be the re- 
quired area, tliough slightly in excess because practically sub- 
stituting a polygon with short sides for the equilibrium curve. . It dif- 
fers very little" from the true area, which it approximates the more 
closely, the closer the horizontals are drawn to each oilier." Now 
I think it will appear, from what follows, that this statement is 
only true when the distances from horizontal through centre of 
gravity to horizontals through tangent points are commensurate, 
and the divisions are a common divisor of these distances, and 
then only by making this statement so rery general that the upper 
and lower ordiuates are taken to be 0 ; a circumstance that would 
be hardly noticed by the draughtsmen using this method. The 
correct formula for the area uf figure n. A. m. (see Fig. I.) in 
which S Y and 8 R are commensurate, and in which the end figures, 
n a b and m i k, are taken as triangles, and the remaining divisions 



as trapezoids, is A =x (~^~ 



i i i • i 

which reduces to A = x (ab + ed -f- e/-f gh -\-ik), or 
mon distance) into the 



z(the com- 

of the ordinates. Now, considering the 
extreme ordinates 0, the Professor's 
statement would be equivalent to this. 
Again, taking any small distance, i, 
and spacing it off above and below the 
horizontal line through centre of gravi- 
ty, there will be a triangle formed at 
each end of inertia figure, whose per- 
pendicular, let fall from the tangent 
point on its base, the last ordinate pro- 
duced, will be always less than the con- 
stant space, x. But by following the 
rule in its only correct interpretation, 
and considering the end ordinates 0, 
this perpendicular would lie made equal 

would therefore obtain an area in ex- 
cess over and above that obtained by 
considering the equilibrium curve to be 
_. j. made up of straight lines between ordi- 

■fty / nates. The statement made in the text 

is correct for a figure of this form, as 
seen by making a summation of the smalt areas, 
to be trapezoids, and should only he used for these 
lien (lie distances nbove and below the horizontal 
arc divisible by the constant distance x, and then only by consider- 
ing the extreme ordinates to be 0. The above may account for the 
fact that the area of inertia figure in Figure 66, p. 229. is stated in 
the text to be 14.41, is written on the figure 14.49, and that a literal 
application of the rule would make it 14.50 as nearly as can be de- 
termined from the minute and obscure figures. I think the follow- 
ing will give a close approximation to the true area, and in fact 
would give the exact area if the equilibrium curve were composed of 
straight lines between the extremities of ordinate*: Divide the 
distance between horizontal through centre of gravity and horizon- 
tal through upper tangent point into any number of equal spaces, as 
small as practicable; divide the distance between ccnlrc-of-gravity 
ital and horizontal through lower tangent into any number of 




will be readily 
assuming them 
inertia figures 
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initial spaces (not necessarily the same as those al>ove tbo cenlrc-of- 
gravity horizontal) ; draw horizontal lines through the point*-of- 
division alwve and below. Measure the lengths of all the ordinate* 
between tangent and equilibrium curve; then if the perpendicular 
distance between the on] I nates above the line is i, and that below 
lite line is y, the area of the inertia figure will equal x into (the sum 
of all the onlinates above the axis and one-half the ordinate meas- 
ured on axis) plus y into (thu sum of all the ordinate* below axis 
■<1 n4 one-hall the ordinate measured on axis). 



ill 



Perhaps a reference to a figure and algebraic expression w\ 
avoid ambiguity. See Figure II. 

Are» < /m = ,(^-+ ? ^+"') 
= * (I +»* + «■) 

Are.e/n = X -f erf + «*) 
rtf Of course it will not be necessary (o 

scale the differences x and y. as titer 
can be obtained by dividing the known 
distances from axis to extreme fibre by 
any desired niitnlier. 

On page of numlter 85" the Pro- 
fessor says, in reference to a girder 
posed' of several timbers laid one 
the other. "If the timbers 




are not fastened too ther, the strength 
of such a girder will be little more than 
thu sum of the strengths of the timbers 

taken separately but if firmlv 

fastened together so as to prevent all 
slipping, the girder would act as n sin- 
gle beam of equal depth. ■ ■ . Letting 
ii = number of timbers of which the 
girder Is composed, the girder wonld (hen be very nearly n times 
as strong an if the timbers were merely laid on each other and not 
fastened." And again, speaking of girders such as that represented 
in Figure I I : " A key at each end will usually be sufficient, since 
no slipping can occur if the ends arc fixed." Now, by reference to 
Kxum/ile 7, page 242, numlter 360, it will be seen that two timbers 
bolted and keyed together as alwve described are treated as if they 
were separate, and the sum of bending moments that each would 
bear separately is taken as the amount thai the compound girder 
would bear. The eract strength of no girder can be calculated, but 
it would seem as if a sufficiently exact approximation of the strength 
of this girder could be obtained by either the graphical method or 
by direct calculation; for considering that the centre of gravity of 
the tsirder, as a whole, can be readily found, the moments of inertia 
of the beams, separately, can be easily calculated, and then the mo- 
ment of inertin of the whole figure, obtained by adding in each case, 
the area of section of beam into the square of the distance between 
axes. 

Proper allowance should be made for bolting, keying and gaining- 
in joists, but the latter is the only weakening that needs much con- 
sideration ; the bolts and keys can be placed where the strain from j 
bending is not a maximum. It seems to me if the joists were prop- 
erly bridged there would lie little need of gaining them in. At any 
rate the moment of inertia could bo taken at the weakest point 
where one of the joists is gained into girder. It really seems like a 
great waste of material to make the calculation as in the example, 
especially when we consider that the deflection varies as the cube of 
the depth, and that this girder is calculated with reference to the 
deflection. It is to be hoped that the articles will be completed by 
some discussion of many matters which come up in "feigning girders, 
such as: the stiffness of vertical web to resist buckling from shear; 
the methods of making joints in riveted girders; the proper spacing 
of rivets or other fastenings at the joints, and lietwecn the web, ami 
flanges, etc. If these matters are left untouched they will arise to 
plague any draughtsman who attempts to design a built girder. 
Hoping that the above will be of some service in arriving at a proper 

not trespassed too 



Hoping that the above will be ol some service in 
understanding of the subject, and that I have 
much on your valuable time, I remain, Respe 



Respectfully, 



J. W. P. 



THE 83,000-UOUsK COM PETITION. 

Mn.WAirKKF, Wis., January 3d, I&&31 
To Ttir. Editor* ok tub American Aitcim ect : — 

Gentlemen, — The Architect of the S<th is just ttt hand, and 
** Try" feels very much gratified to think that lu« rendering of the 
problem meets w'ith sufficient approval to warrant its publication. 

He notices in the estimate that under the head of Second Story, 
la«t line but one, " Floors all in matched fencing " has an Interroga- 
tion mark after It. It probably occurred to " Try " at this point 
that it might lie thought that he had omitted the item of flooring 
which is all included in second item under carpenter-work. It would 
have been better if the remark had been made in some other place. 

Also in specification under " Carpenter," " l.ining-B<«irds " should 
read "planed anil matched fencing" instead of "furring," as 
printer has it. 

It is customary here in this section to use second-quality pine, 



matched and planed one side, for lining-hoards and lloors in good 
work, and it goes under the name of matched fencing. 

Perhaps " Try" may be admitted an additional word ; he notices 
that he has said nothing about builder*' profit. The estimates arc 
on a basis of ten per cent margin. 

Press of office duties hail made him somewhat short of ;ime, and the 
final writing and summing up were done on the last day which would 
enable thcin to reach Boston in time. The Newhall-Housc fire come 
on the same day, and with its attendant loss of life " Try'*" mind 
may not have been qnite as steady as he generally means to carry it. 
At all events he sees some things in both specification!, and estimates 
that another writing would put somewhat differently. 

He is verv confident from experience that he can build the house 
Yours very truly, " Try." 
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THE SAX FRANCISCO VETERANS' HOME COMPETI- 
TION. 

S*n FaAisciMo.fAL., Januarys), issa. 
To thk Editors of thk American Architect : — 

TJtar Sir*,— Business is rather quiet at present but prospects good 
for coming year. Labor and materials same as last quoted. It may- 
be of interest to you to know of the last fiasco here in regard to 
competitions, viz: — The Veterans' Home, to be built by ttopular 
subscription. To begin with, when the project was first brought 
forwanl an offer was made to members of the organization to fur 
nish plans and specifications as a donation, and several months after, 
when asketl in reference to the matter, tbe offer was agreed to. 
Then came a squabble in the management, and advertisements call- 
ing for a competition ; which, of course, gave the architect first- 
mentioned an honorable chance to withdraw his offer. The amount 
tendered as a premium was ridiculously small, and only three archi- 
tects put in plans. Messrs. Kirby & Sun estimated cost SI 2,000; 
Messrs. Ncwsom (who stvle themselves Ktut-Lalt architects), SI0.0O0; 
and Messrs. McDougall '& Son, 91 7,000. The advertisements called 
for buildings not to exceed $10,000. Hence Messrs. Ncwsom, who 
offered bonds to complete the buildings for the sum named, were 
really entitled to the premium ; and next in order the Messrs. Kirby. 
Hut after allowing Mr. McDougall to take his plans, and make al- 
terations and re-submit them, the decision was in favor of Messrs, 
McDougall & Son. 

The coolest thing throughout has been the way the money has 
dwindled down from some thirty odd, to seventeen thousand dollars 
now remaiuing in the fund, and the confident way in which the 
managers say if the buildings cost more than $17,000 tbe public 
will contribute more to the fund. Messrs. Ncwsom have charged 
unfair dealing, anil righteous Indignation is the answer. Rut this 
is a fair snmple of the result of offering to architects such laryt 
inducements. 

S. 



NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 

A WATea-FBooriKO Compound ron Brickwork. 
ing brick walls the following lias been given. Dissolve soft paruflne 
wax in beninline spirit In the proportion of about 1 |inrt of the former 
to 4 or 6 parts of the latter by weight. Into a tin or metallic keg place 
1 gallon of benxoline spirit, then mix 1) pound* or 2 pound* wax. ami 
when well hot pour into the spirit. Apply the solution to the walls 
whil*t warm with a whilewa*h brush. To prevent the solution from 
chilling, it I* best to place the tin in a pail of warm water, but on no ac- 
count should the spirit be brought into the honse, or near to a light, or 
a serious accident might occur.— Van .ViMtrunrf't Eaijmeerin^ Majtisint. 

A Mojubch of tub Forrat. — H. Tahor A Son*, Manistee, Mich., 
write that thev recently cnt a pine tree, at their camp in Section 21, 
Township !o, llango !>, on the Big MunisUe Biver, that wo* KM feet long, 
100 feet from the ground to the first limb, and as round as a dollar. 
Eight iogs were cut from it that mea»ured as follow* : 

IJUIOTU, FEXT. nlAKKTKB. IKCMKS. SCALR, near 

16 ti. I'tti 

1« It ' 

l« 41 ]•—? 

10 i.jou 

is. -3* - - ].e*s 

1« 

u • "i •« 

IS.,,., 12$ *•'• 

Twtal .ia» h < m 

It would seem that 8,50* feet is about enough for the burs of oik- tree 
to measure, even if none of them got away, but in this case the returns 
are imperfect, from the fact that the log, which would have made two 
more logs was so »Mully brnkrn as to render it of no value. Tabor & 
Sons arc of the opinion that this is the largest tree ever cut on tbe river. 
— Nortkuxtten Lumberman. 

Hair r>. WnouonT-Iitnx. — Tlie M&tinniral Kisjmxr reports a curi- 
ous effect produced on a wrought iron forging by a human lunr. I he 
forging was In a cold press, that is a powerful press for finishing the 
forging after it is slisped. During this process it is put between two. 
hardened steel dies and subjected to a pressure of 2110 tons to the square 
inch At one of these operations a hair taken from the head of * by- 
stander was plaeed on the face of the forging and the full pressure ap- 
plied. The result wa* that the hair was driven into the forging and 
imbedded in it. The hair itself was uninjured during tbe operation and 
was removed intact by Mr. Manning Merrlil of Merrill Brothirs, Wil- 
liamsburg, n. y. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 



\V<linl..nt.- Mr. Clias. L. Carson, architect, is pre- 
paring drawiio-s for Mr. E. Hamburger, for it dre 
sty and basement warehouse, ti> t«i built on Uini- 



■ t -> 

bard St.. for Mr. Howard. Hi* to be of brick, with 
atone and terracotta finish, X/ x ITU', aud to coal 
about e3u,i*io. 
BiitKini Pkkhits. — Since our but report twenty 
perralu bare bean granted, the more important of 
wbicb are the following: 

Lmmix Tun.bi.U, fl tbree-at'y brick buildings, 
a • H-'rtiuan St., eor. of Chester SU 

.las. I». Hodges, jo two-sfy brick building*, w • 
Bruce Alley, I "'tween Saratoga and Mulberry SU. 

Otto luhcr tt Co., tbr. e-si j brick warehouse, n w 



lwo-*f y brick 



- - 



cor. Canton Are. and AIL 

Valentine Hubert 
Chew St,. e of Wolf 

Henry Waterman, 5 two-at'y brick buildings, e ■ 
Fremont St., • of Pnr-sstman St. 

John H. GarTetuoa, 6 three-efy brtck building*, 
n * Harlem Ato., between Arlington ami Carrollloo 
Ave.. 

Henry Westphal. V two-at'y brick buildings, • • 
Bl.jotiwburu St., between Light and llyrd Sta.; and 
1 1 two-at'y and tiaaeiueut brick building*, u a Ilar- 
ncy St., between Light and Ityrd St». 

.John Schmidt, 5 laMl'j brick building*, w • Vln- 
eaut Alley., ofYbompsou St. 

S. t>. McCom**. 0 twoat'y brick buildings, a s Cole 
St.. a of Uilmor SI. 

Loula Adler, tlve-sfy waxahooM, 2»V z 77', n • 
Ismibardst., w of Frout St. 
Cuas. Kerndl. Uiree .fy brick building, with twe- 
In roar, w • (Jay St., bctweeu 



Sta. 

Boston. 

Bl ILDlXfi I'Klultra. - HW. - /> St., Am. 117-21*. 
Ward U. for Michael and Hugh U. Campbell, * 



three-sly tUt dwells., 30' a 32'. 
fkos ■ St., uoar Ashland St.. Ward i3. 



fur 



Matthew guigicy, two-sfy pilch dwell., 23' i 20'; 
, ll'x 21'; Alexander " 



Chicago. 

Ai'AitTMRNT-lfot-sK. — Kdbrooke A P urn ham base 
prepared plan* ft an apitrlrueul-boUMi fur K. S. 
• lesion, to be built on Warren Are., op|M>slto Itnton 
Turk. It is to he uf pressed brick, stone tlutsh, throe 
stories, ami to cost SLt.nw. 
DWKi.us<i». - l„ A. Ilerrlek l( to build a three-st'y 
il brtck with stone finish, :«' a tik, 
style, at No. 20ii IVelrie Ave., from 
plaits by Kdl.ri.oke & Burntmiu; to cost »|t.,mi0. 

The same architects base In band designs for a 
two-at'y anil cellar frame resldeuee. 23' a Su\ for <J. 
F. U.wmaii. Hyde Park; to cost *3,'IO0. 

A house for I'harlr* Mmro.1 ia to 1st built on Bel- 
deu Are., by II. F. Starbu. k, architect, at a cost 
of *;,i»hi. 

Mow... r. — The Commissioner* of Health and of 
Public Works aro arranging to build a new morgue. 

Statu is-lli H sea. — The lowest bUlder for the erec- 
tion or three police station houses is tieo. C. Ikid- 
nier. as follows: Kaat Chicago Ave. station, ai„>-j; 
YVeal Chicago Are. station, ei,20P; North Are. and 
Milwaukee Are station. ej.rji; total. ei.ttO, 

Biiii.i-.ii I'aanns. - Chicago North liivision Hall- 
way t o., .hrce-sfy and t-aseuicnt brick oftiee-build- 
lug. 54' x Ia>\ t e cor. Clark and Irtrision SU.; cost, 

<V£.,MK>, 

W. A K. Ilatchelder, change factory Into data, 2S'x 
fJ5'. 3B3 Cast Dlrlslon St.; cost, tli.ouo. 

Cliaa. Mean, additional story, &v' x 100', 22T and 
2» Michigan St.; cet. f'.'.IKsl. 

Scbllts llrewtng Co.. tw.KSt'r brick offices and 
barn, 40' x IW. Ohio and Union Sta.; cost. ts.isK). 
J. r. llrob. one (fy brick eullttge, 2V x 80*. S67 



Ward 20. f< 
a W\ eb, 



it/ x a% 



ell. 

I r.rr.nr' si., ui :ir tludlrr * 
Mills, two-sfy pitch dwell., 
James C. Mills, Guilder. 

CV/se.i .sr.. .V.i. 330, Ward 1. for Alfred B. Wilton, 
one st y pitch mechanical, il' x 33'; Waller 1). John- 
son, builder. 

AontwoSen SI., near Oak Sq., Ward 3S, for Pat- 
rick .1. Cur ley. 2 twn-st'y plteh dwelU., 11' «" and H' 
x -y. .las. Keefe, builder. 

.V-r»» .sr.. An. 6, Ward IS. for Henry "rimes, 
two-»l y flat dwell, ami store, JU- x 3*-; lieary Grimes, 
bull.ler. 

H .!«'.. iv.,-r.n Ht., n«a 
IVoloii tlas-l.lght Ox, 
bol. builder. 

Trrm**l St., near Whlluey Court. Ward It. for 
rtemartl Krtckwr, threa-»fy hip dwell., 10' and 
x t:- J e"; MclX.nald & TobUi. builders. 



jryx 



^Self 4 ^ 



> • .i York. 

Stoiik. — The Mtoro prtitKMcU to be trajll for Metin. 
rusk ft TSHoixl, oti Kt/itk Av«. t belwwn nrty-uhith 
and siit'. Ui su., It In iMrir i1iy<M<Ml vlll lw larger 
111 aii at flrit InteaitL'tJ, and will bare a froiiUitgv of 
50' on Flfly-oLiitb Hl.i the frontage oil FUUi Avr. 
will be .be name, and will h*i Iron on the flrntvt'y, 
and abure brick, browitatoite and terracotta. 'l*bo 
btaildiuj; will cover n plot of II,.$t>', anil the deal^utf 
are beluy drawn by >iveer*. I>. A J. Jartlhic. 

TKXKMKST-Htitritltii. — Ht^rniitecu drnible U'lietneiit- 
bo usee, brk'k and brownntuDo fliiivh, -'5' x W each, 
on T«nlh A***.. TwmiUeili, and T« vtity-tlrst tit*,', 
Mr. (ton. H. Pellviiin, ar<ibti«M>t, 

K-i< tohv. — A factorr and niahte are to be built at 
No. am We»t ForljT'flnit St., for Mr. I*. Mure»i. 

9TAHi.lt, — A lartfi* stable .ft to l*> built on tho » e cor. 
of Kitty Ant St. and Uroadway. for Mr. Uenr? (julfi- 
ley, frc 

Cm k. ii 



August Huhwarxler, 441 Wett Korti-ArM Ht.; 
teul, Jobu " 

I'hilmleluhlft. 
PLCMtiiico OkPiKAMrK, — The plumber* and archi- 



tect* liATe united to avecure proper aatd'jii 
lug. At the meetiuic of 
Chief Euypaeei nubiuti 



i hail' pre- 
pare.!, which contaiue.1 a senea of rules to secure 
K i.nI material and workmanship, and other impor- 
tant matter reluting to how the pur|««w desired 



B it otto I'kbwits. — lUvrt SI., 
Arc., 3 two-sfy ami basemen' 

r.«ols; coal, each. »J.i*J! 



Th.w. Moore. S( 



uer Ave., near Stoeklou St.. builder, J. llueger. 

o-.s .1. . ., w s, cor. Hart St.. 3 two sl y aud ba»e- 
ment frame dwells., tin roofs; ooet, each, to.wo, 

one-el'y 
ler. the 



• ner. etc.. aame aa 

S*vLetl St., ii ■, fl i cor. 
fruioe shed, slated r...f; cost. I*,»isi; owner, .. 
Municipal tjas Co.. 34J KlllU>u St.; architect, J. V. 
IUrii.011, Lull. I. -1 , It : >. .r\ 

IfrnWwaa 1 .•»/., u s, JWV w llopkinsoii Are., tl two- 
sfy Irsme dwells., gravel roofs; ooat, each, el.utiO; 
owner, U. H. iti.bMp, New York City; architect, U. 
H. t rhaniberuun. 

.>'uy/.rm SI., a a. 330* e Broeslway, two-af x frame 
tenifioeut, tin roof; cost, (.'t.Nsi; owner and builder, 
.l.4iij Zooiluer, loo tiraham Are-; architect, W. Cle- 
ment. 

L nvm Are., .V".. 4 <md ». e *, n Broeslway, 2 
four-st'y brick buildings, tin roots; cost, total, 
*|o,issi; owner and builder, Louis Boasert, 1-S5v 
Johnson Are.; architect, T. Bnrvlbardt. 

AY. rurrrn Ae,,, e a, about IS from Melrose Are., 
towsrd tleorgla Ave., three sf y frame double leive- 
ent, tin ro..f; cuet, Sl.uoi; owner. J. Tblellng. 

gla Are.; architect, I- 
. Cook and .1- I'ohlmnn. 
r., e s, 2V 11 Maujer St., three af y 
nenient, tin roof; cull, »4,JI»; owner, 
Michl. Slin.m, JS! Deroa St.; architect, (1. Hillen- 
brand; builder, 1). Kreuder. 

/(■«»»Sct Are., n e eor. Maujer SU, three-efy 
frame store and double tenement, tin roof; cost, 
«y.,'sw; owner and builder, I'eler Kaleer, jiu Ten- 
e>ck St.; architect. Q. Hillenbrand. 

Cincinnati. 

Rttl.»«AD Rltrn. — The I. C.St- U Kallroad hare 
lately contracted with Mr. M. Clements lor an addi- 
tt'.nal shed for the new depot they are building in 
tin. r.ty. stf 1 ;«w. met, iai.uou to U built of iron, 
and to hare Handle's patent skrllghu. 
Hi ii oiso i'KHllils. - C. II. MableyA Co., four-sfy 
brick building. Fifth St., between Walnni aad Vine 
St*.;e»»t, Wm. 

Siuuuol Kuhn, 1 three st y brick dwelling houses, 
ItlcbmondSl., Iwtween Cutter aud Linn Sta.; ooal, 
»»'.<»•; Mr. Samuel llannaford, architect. 

Krank llyers, repair store front, Nos. S, t, U West 
Filth SU; osl, t:,6m. 

C. Bassenliort. thrce-afy brick dwell , Spring 
Urore Are., near Liberty St.; cost, W "tnil. 

lawrsliee Beck, threcsl y brick building. Elm 
SI., near Ureeu St.; owl, •l,MM, 

II. ■ % - ■ - • ■ : . ■ .-l. two-sfy brick dwelling. Marshall 
Are., near Moultou St.; cost, J2.MHI. 

Ural* Stla At Co..eereuaf y brick warehouse. VId* 

Bt.. ts.twe.in little and Kim Sis. ; cist. » , .'".«>n. 

Mrs. I. Borer, four sf y slone front store, Kim St., 
near Kourteenth St.; oust. sA.tH<i, 

II. Welsgeelier, thressef y brick building, 01 Tork 
St.; ooal, st.KKi. 

Ten permits for repalra; cost, %i,Kti. 



tt the Mouut Morris A]Kartineut- 
11. the building now staii.llng la to 
ddiitotia nia-le. to be utllH-U for 
d Uuula-eourts; Mr. Wnu U. Tut- 



ley, from designs of Mr. Henry .1. Iludley. 
iitist. it. — For the Bethany PrwhrterUn Society a 
church of brick, terra-e.rtta and stone, In the to.thlc 
style, to cost about •SO.UOII, U to be built at Motl 
Haven, from desUua of Mr. Jaa. I.. Karnsworth. 
THKATKK. — Mr. Ifarry Minor la to build a new ra- 
rlety Theatre at the cor. of Christopher and Bedford 
Sta. 

Trxxis-CofBTd. — At No. I* Kast ons Hundred ami 
•Itilrtteth SU.. U* 
IIdusc Association, 
Iw altered and additions 
tM.wllog-alleTs awl 
hill Is the architect, 
iti il.toso PKHjtirs. — ,4rr. A, a w or.r. Ninetieth St., 
uvi^at'y l.rlck sch.s.l-houMi, tin roof; coat, e4"i.ooo; 
owners. Board ol Mauageraol the St. Joseph or|ihMi 
Asylum, Joseph llelmprechl. 1'realdent, U.t Fjtst 
Third St.; archltecl, A. Ii. Blankeisttelu; bulUler, 
not sele.!te.l. 

T\re*lq.firnt SI., s s, 300' w Tenth Ave., ; four at" y 
briVk teiieinenls, tin ns.fs; cost. each. Sl'.'.issi. own- 
er, Clinton Sutphen. 20 Nassau St.; architect, Ueo. 
B. 1'clhiun. 

S'.oml Are., a w cor. Sereuly-llrst St., llre-sfy 
brick tenement and st*ire, tin rtsif; oost, sn.iMsi; 
owner. Marv M. Ktrchela, film t^ut Light y ninth St.; 
architect, W. Jose. 

Srrvwf Are., w a, 26' n Serenty-flrst SU, 3 Hre-sf y 
brick tenements and sloras, tin roofs; cost, each, 
ell.tHW; owner and architect, same as last. 

.Ire. It, So. 23*. nre-sfy brick leneinetit and 
stores, tin r.s>r; c.»t. •H.oou; owner, Sirs. Matiide 
t . .lantleu, 501 Sixth SU; architect, John M. For- 
ster. 

.v. rew/»-r»>t»iA SI., n «. T,V w First Are , 4 four- 
afy brick, browustoue Irout tenements, tin roofs; 
cost, each, ell.tuO; owner, Jacob L. Maaclike, 1112 
Lnriaiou St..; ar. bltect, .1. C. Burn*. 

I'imrllnml 1* . .. w s, Mr' s uno Hundred and Fifty, 
acciud St., thrce-afy frame dwell., tin roof; cost. 



f 

Ar 



H. 



; own 

architects. K 
/« }\f'th Are. 
tin roof; ci.wt, tl* 
trusts. 3 Mercer Sf 
E*ut S4Tl%temtk 
ment. tin roof; 01 
f.22 Kast Kighlecuth 
builders. S. Mewsiihausand 1 



anglnetll. 377 North Third 
Thy A Archer. 

.Vci. til, Ave-sf y brick tenement. 
shi, owners, it. It A. Thomas, 
builders, Berger & Bay lie*. 
.7., .V«. 42X, flrrssf y brick teue- 
t. 9l&,tr>i; owner, John Kehoe, 
1. F. W. Klemt, 
Lehmann. 



line f/uaWrvd or*.f /'orfjr /ouTra St., n s, 570' e Wil- 
lis Ave., two-sfy frame dwell., tin roof; cost. V-1.2.10: 
owner, Jaa. S. Bryant. 715 Kast One Hundred ana 
Forty fourth St.; architect, II. s. Baker. 

>'ourlA .frc. 11 e eor. Fifty-eighth St., three st y 
brick stable, gravel N«-f; o»t, »|e,nO0; lenses., James 
A. Klack, 4a5 Kast Klfty-aeveuUi St.; architect, A. B. 
Ogden. 

Eiut Fxrts fiflk 81., A'o. 240. orsMl'y aod leuve- 
mesit synagogne, tin roof; cost, fli.noo; owuera, the 
Soclet.. Communaute, Israelite Francalse, Samuel 
Dinar, President, s w cor. Are. B aud Fourth SU; 
architect. Win. Oraul. 

Strtv-*e*t SI., n s. 20"' e Tenth Are., Bre-sfy 
browustone front Hat, tin roof; c.wt. t2l.iwo; owner, 
Maigsrel Corrigau, B»4 Teulh Ave.; architect, C. V. 
Kkhler.Jr. 

r tftirf /.jarf .fliv., w a, 22* n One Hundred anil Fifty- 
eighth St., three-efy frame tenement, tin roof; cisrt, 
at, Mm, owner, too, W. Stetuoti, ikll Ninth Ave; 
arcl.lleet. ('. V. Itldder, Jr. 

A'lw-f? «. ; ;Ara SI., s s. Itfr* e Tenth Ave., ft five sf y 
brow nslone front tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, 
tl.l.OH); owner, John Livingston, !W1 t^-xlngton Ave. 

Kt/luieiu si., a «, 230" w 'llilril Are. tire-af y 
browustone front flat, tin roof; coat. •!»..*..•; owner, 



aylor' Brown, owner. 



, two-st y shop, 2tClS«y ; 



eould be aocoin|dlshe.l. 
titm.isixo PaimiTa. — .4Wer .St., • of Girsrd Are., 
three-efy dwell.. If x 30'; N S. Brown, owner. 

fe'leml St., A>... M3S, front altcratUaia and two- 
•t'y building. 12' x 3U'; I* .1. Lynch, owner. 

''A'./uul St., Hot. H20 and »22, front aud interior 
alteration*; J. 11. Krrlckaon. contractor. 

(itukill SI., \,: 2«l, three-et'y dwell., 10» X 23"; 
Mrs. .1. McMullen. owner. 

J:mutt St., cor. Venango St., two-at'y dwell., 1*' 
x 1»': Taylor Brow 

/IrrtV* Af. 
Ing, IW : 
architect. 

l l-rHtmt St.. .Vns. 1307 a,. i 1.100, two Interior alter- 
alioua; Jno. Wanamaker. owner. 

,lfrw..v««l Are., a », e of Cedar St., Uireo-et'y 
dwell., Is' x 47', Jaa. II. Boone, owner. 

H or J SI., es, a ol Wharton SU, twoaf y dwell., HV 
x 3a'; M. Kennedy. 

H timer SI., a w cor. Kaeklel St., two-at'y atable, 
23' x 2.V; SI. L. Shur, owner. 

*ix(A SI., e a, and u of Indiana Are., « twrsefy 
dwella., 14' > 43'; J. S. K 

X,„li tyili St., A'o. 1 
II. SI. Slartin. contractot 

AiaetceiK/l St., e a, a ol Wharton St , 2 dwells., 17' 
x US': Tb.w. Marshall. 

«'«r.( Jii., e a, s of Wharton SU, dwell., 10' x »'; 
L. P. Simpson. 

Mt,m St., a a. between Foorth and Fifth SU., 
t throe af y dwell*., IS' x 4i*; A. tl. (Ireen, owner. 

fusfu St., n a. between Fourth and Fifth SU., 
2two-«f • dwells., 15' 1 »', A. SI. tlreen, owner. 

lie* tt St., * a, d * eor. ftarrett St., between Klgh- 
teenth and Nineteenth SU.. 4 lwo<*l'y dwells.. In x 
42': Wm. Stuckey, 0on1ra.-1.1r. 

Tltmt St., e a, s of Buttonwood SU, two>st'y 1 
ery, lv x 20'; cha*. Beltsmmiller, contractor. 
St. Uvula. 

nt.otxo Pkrwit*. — Tblrty-aeren nennlu 
l«eu Issued since our last report, of which sixteen 
are for unimportant frame house*. Of the feat, 
those worth $2.50) aisd over are a* follows; — 

lleury Uana* Jl Son. rul.lltl.ui to four sf y plauing- 
mill; cost, t>l,3o0; contract sub-let. 

lx>. M.ieer, four-sfy hotel, o.«t, •90.000; McEli»t- 
rlck ft Sou, archltecw; contract sub-leu 

Iiuccan Parker Hardware Co., two st y Iron-clad; 
cost, »h,ikhi; conUael sub- let. 

Jacob Merti. Iw»afy brick dwell.; eort, tO.-W; 
Wm. tiahl, contractor. 

Tho*. Flaunery, twoafy brick dwelL; ouet,»4,JiK); 
Jos. Klannery, coutracuw. 

Fehllg Bros., twosfy Iwick box factory; coat, 
$3,ono; Babor& Co., contractors. 

Henry Sluaael, twoafy brick dwell.; 1 
Ixmla \ aoger.eoiitractor. 

W. Patterson, 2 two-sfy brick 
910,000; Thos. Ougerty. oontractor. 



l'KOPOSALS. 



g 



TKAM PltOPKI.LKK FOR TIIK ol lR- 
UEPAKTMENT. 

(At New York. N. Y.) 
Dkror QcABriiirwASTSK's orfKE. 1 

COBJtKJt HnrsTOIt .«!»!> UKKKNK STS., } 

Nkw Vuna i itv. February S, issx. ) 
Sealed prop, eiils. In triplicate, with a copy of title 
advertisement attached to each, are invited, and will 
be received at this oftics until I t March 7, 18SS. 
at which time they will lie opened lu the presence of 
bidders, for the construction of a steam propeller for 
lite fulled State* yuartenunster'a Itepartiu.'iii, for 
•nrrice at Fort Monroe, Y Irgtula. Bids are Invited to 
lie made lor the vessel complete; also for that portion 
embraced In apeclncalioii* No. I, or that In >o. 2, or 
that In No. 3, ouly, or those portion* In any two of 
them. Plans and specifications of the same, together 
with all other ueceswary Information, will be furnished 
to bidders, on application to the Chief tjuartcrmaster 
on liorernor's lsLan.1, New York Harbor, tho l»enot 
Quartermasters at Washington. Baltimore. Philadel- 
phia, and Boston, the Poet Quartermaster at Fort 
Monroe, YTrgiul*, ami at this office. III.!* are alao In* 
riled for the work on the basis of supplying out-bruuvl 
condenser, o inch. No. a copper, or J brass. Also on 
the basis of the Ooreriimont supplying the circulating 
and air pump, and a eon.lens.ir of one-half the re- 
quired capacity, the contractor furnishing the other 
half and making all connections. In either case, if 
award la made thereon, the a|iccifli'atioiis will be 
changed accordingly. The right is rcserred, 011 the 
(.art of the United Stales, to rctect any or all bid*. 
l'rotMeaL. should be Indorsed " Proposals for Con- 
struction of Steam Propeller," and addressed to the 
HKNllY C. HulKlES, 
sral, fulled ! 



undersigned. 
Deputy yuan. 



A 37?- 



pOI ItT-HOCSE. 

\J [At Caledonia, Mlnn.l 

Sealed proposals will be received by the building 
c-'mmlttee of the County C.imuilsslc ners of Houston 
County Mtuneeola, until March 21. lrutll. at the 
ofllceof the Auditor, In Caledonia, for the ' .instruc- 
tion of a atone court house for said county , according 
to plan* and specinVsliom. of same now on file at the 
Audltor'a olBce, and at the ofli.e or the archilecu, 
1 . 11, .Mayhury <V son, Winona. Minn., who will glre 
any further information desired. 

No bl.la will be re. i-lv.Hl except for the whole build- 
ing complete as siM>.-1rl.-d. 

Ilie successful bidder will be required to give hood* 
In the sum of #3,000. 

The right to reject any and all bid* 1* reserved 

By order of Building Committee. 

372 £. K. BOVERUD, County Auditor. 
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PROPOSALS. 



PROPOSALS. 



Ttu> 



llatUtlnc 



f At nratlUltorn.VU] 

liniTTLKHORo, VI.. January Id, lsSf. 
mid (parUteatioM of ft two-ftt'y tirlek | 
tOUMt. 1*3' x ljl', will be open for llippoctloo af t«r 
_J al the office of lla*ktns * Stud-lard, linn 
il*bor.., Vt. l!lilif<iroo«auiKUii|{lbe«utieluaUi<ir- 
iMUTh aoil *nb.tantinl maimer will tie received by the 
•Ji.Jrr.lKi.ed up to IS M.. February SO. 1M3. Bid. 
may be made ft* bulldlnit the tiuuee ax a whole, or In 
parti, to wit : Kor tin; tiasaniwnt or foundation story, 
with neceMary ficavalii-ji*; for the mason-work, for 
earpent«r-work and |.»1uUi.j[, lor heating, and plumb- 
lug^ The nocccMful contractor will tw ratquirml toglve 
ftuffleieiil bomls to Inaure a faithful compliance with 
Uiolr contract, Tlie coiniiilttm reeerve the right to 
reject any or all bi.li an tlicy nuay deem Lwl for the 
luureatof the distract. 

H. I), HOI.TON, 1 
V>M. H. t:«)I.I.IN8. 
K. W. STi>l»l>AIUJ, 
JACOB KSTEV, 
GEO. A. UINKS. 
T73 

Ikon rirmtiNO and lathing, aijso 
FlRK-t'ItOOr* COVERING FOR IRON 
tULlMNf. [Al Topa-ka. Kan a.] 

urrit icor £rt-EttviMi!<o ahciiitkct, 1 

Trkaauuy JxtraitrMKM . 
WAamsnTow, D. C. February I, lfw.1. ) 
Scaled proposals w ill be received at tilt* ofllr-e. mttll [ 
18 ■>.. on the 34th day of February. 1KM3, for fur- 
■dahing and filing In place, wmplcl*. all the Iron ' 
furring and lathing, also the fireproof corcrlog for 
the Iron columns, required for the Court-House and 
PoeM iffloe at Topeka. Kansas, in accordance with 
drawing* and Bi-tMlllesilom, copUnj of which and any 
additional Information may be bad on application at 
tiiia offl« or the office of the Superintendent. 

J AS. U. HILL, 
J72 SuporvUlng Arcliltael. 



COUNT* CO! UT-UOl'SE. 
(At Mmmt Ayr, taa] 
Drawing* can tie aaen after February luehat tuei office) 
of Urn County Auditor, at .Ml. Ayr, Ringgold Co., Iowa, 
or »t the office of Eckel 4 Maun, architect*, St. 
<l<**ph. Mo. 
Healed bid! must be in by Mar. I, 1. l(W.l. 
The Supervisors rsaeria the right to nject any or 
all bids. 
Ily order of the Hoard. 

T. A. 

J. E. IKtZK. Coaniy An.llu.r. 373 

M A HON It V AMU GKAUINCi. 
ISe-str rtlack.tonr. M»... 

New Vohk & Nrw Kmiumi I1mi.iu>ai> uo. 1 

KNlllSKKH'* OfriCB, 

224 FrnttK.tL St., lt.-«oii. February 3, ISM.) 
Sautle.1 proposals will be received At this office nntll 
Thursday. Fehrunry in. for doing the grading and 
building the masonry n-x-esaary for ft second track 
lllarkstram, Ms**., and the east twitch at 
< 't. , '<• 3-lf) lullea; for further infirrmatlon 
apply at this office. L. 11. It II > XV 1. 1,1 .. 

. 7J Chief Engineer. 



D 



M 



OVABI 

U. 8. 



(At r ..iii-i ill .-, Iv y. ! 



. KnoiMriui Orrtcr, HSM'utr Tuinti sr. 

CtKt'IXSATI, O., January I-'. IHH3. ( 
Scaled propoaitU in duplicate will be received at this 
©flic*), until 19 o'clock, noon, on Tliursrlny. the 
let day of March, 1HH3, for the construction of lug 
paru. necessary for aou feel of movablo dam, and the 
delivery »»f \b* same at Ixrtilevllle, Ky. 

Approximate quantities: Wrotia'ht-lmn, 2a,rsW 
'pounds; enawiron, ^.IWMJ pounds; malleable-Iron, *J0 
pounds; dreMeal up/ilavptl.e, \,MU feet, B. M.; drowed 
whits-oak, 400 foot, II. M. 

Specification* and all necesaary Information can ba 
obtained br application to the umlentlui'C.l. 

WM. E. MKKKIIX, 
Tii Major of Knglnsor*. 



AM. [Al Louisville, Ky.] 

I". S. Esoijrrrn Office, 8J Wkst Titirii St., 1 
CINrlKSATI, 0., January 1^, 1SKI. f 
Scaled prop, sals, in duplicate, will be received at 
this office until lit oVlock. noon, on Thursday, 
the 1st day of March, IKK3, for the construction 
of ill* part* uecesjkary for 300 ft, of movable dam, and 
the delivery of the same at Ijouisrille, Ky. 

Approximate quantities; wrouglit-lmii. 29,000 lbs., 
cast-iron, 'IJiuo lbs.; mallealile Iron, MO ihs.; dreasct 
whlte-plne, 1.LVU feet 11. M.; druasod white-oak, too 
feel. It. M 

tSS 

:i;i 



PROPOSALS. 



all ncccswary Information can b* 
_Jou to the undersigned. 
E. MEBItlLL, MaJ. of Engineer* 



(tOCBT-IIOUSE. 
J [At Caledonia, Minn, 

.scaled proposal* will be received by tl>« Itullding 
CommltUMi of the c..uuty CoininUaloner* of Houston 
County. MllinraoU, nntll March 91, 1HH.1, at tlie 
office of the Auditor iu Caledoida. for the construc- 
tion of ft stone Court-House forsalil Couuty. according 
to plans and specification* of same now on file at the 
Auditor's office, and at the office of the architectr, 
C. U. Msybury * Son, Winona, Minn., who will give 
any further lufornkatlon dcslrod. No bids will be 
received eicept for the wh.de building complete as 
specified. The successful bidder will be required to 
give bonds In the sum of fto.vuo. The light to relect 
any and all bids 1* reserved. By order of Building 
Committee. 

31S E. K. BOVERl'H. County Auditor. 



[At Glonr>Ml4>r. N. 4 .] 
(lW.rrFKTftB ("1TV, •IsUiitary '21, Ik83. 
Rt?«leO pronowiftU ia writing will he nsceiTwi hy ' 'Hin 
M*y*>r »niJ Cimnni-n I ouucll of Glt»uc«?sl«r i Ity, Nnw 
elrriMtT," a( tliolr UcMUil |ilrtr>t* of m«*«tiii|i mi tbe City 
Hal) !a itUd City, up to 8 tVr-Jm-k of th* rvcnlntr 
or February l.I, ihh.1. for furuUhh^ nm^rlal *nd 
Ul*i>r for CH>ii«iru*~ti»ic a wat«r-n>'rkr> for ultl city 
under hjuI by rlrtm> tit *n art cntltltxl "An aoL to 
euabl« cities U> iu|>]>ly tlie Inhabitants tlieruuf »tth 
pure ami wl>ol«rViui« wat«r," appr<'vt'"l April ylnl, lhTti, 
and Uw sn]rtd«ini?tit thrtvttt A|'i>rnr4Ml Mitrph nth, I KIT. 
and also under and br rlrtue i»f an ordinance *; nlillnd 
• 4 An onllnarice for the eo«i«rurtir.|i of VVater-Worki 
for Oloucwtor City, for tb* airjcolniiueiit of a citII 
rngtiM*cr to Rupcrtntend the construction Ihereol, anil 
for tbe tMuing of bondj for tbe payment of the Mhi*.** 
by Common Cuuue.. of OloiKwtw Lily, AuguU 

3, iwc 

Hid* for tbe pipe ryritem complete to tUle the prlo* 
p«r f(H>| for fumiKbiiiR all maierfnl, pipe*, hydrant*, 
•top*, etc., arxl laying tame, Kach bidder muxt **'<■■ mi- 
pany bU hid with a certificate that he haft dep-mlu*. 
three hundred dollars with tbe (Jity Tn wur#r, 

Tbe sum tltiu dr|*o»\|ted to I* forfeits to the city 
nboutd the »ucee>>iilu) bUUler refuse of neglect to enter 
Into contract within ten (M day* from the lime of 
■ucli contract l»*lnv awnrded to lilm. The money to 
be rnturund to the un*ucc<f**ful bliUler a* *non a* the 
contract 1* awarded. Tin- sneceajtral bfilder will he 
UNiulred to give HatUfaclory security for tlie faltliful 
p«rfiiriuAnee of bis contract iu the sum nf fifty 



with at I 



per cent of tbe ralne of his contract, 
two sureties to be approved by tbe Ma. 
Council of tHmice*!** City, New Jersey. 

Plans and siMcittejitlons may be seen at the Mayor't 
office In Gloucester City, or at tbe oflloe of the engi- 
neer, 144 South Fourth St,. Hblladelphln. Tv The 
Mayor and Common <^>nnrll of Gloucester City, New 
Jersey, reserve the rlgbt of rcjectlnc any and ell bids. 

WILLIAM K TAVI^JK, Hw-.-Mer. 

KoBKBT CGaNWAV, rree, ol Cowinon t^uicil. 

m 

IT AKOWAKE. 

XX (At PltlUarlphtA. I'a.j 

OirifK op SrrRKVisr**) Abi Nirtrr.i 

THBASCHV I'll*. KTSKK7, 
Wa»I1!SHT<»S, IK C, l-Vl.r.isrr ft. IfOiX I 

Scaled proposals will be received at thin office until 
1ft M . on the -441 th day of February, 1883. for fur- 
nishing and doltrerlng at the Treasury Huilding, 
Wssbington, D. C, all the hardware reqnireil for the 
Court House: and Po*l Office at Philadelphia, Pa., In 
HC<ri>rdHi>ce with specification and sehntlnle, eotwies ol 
which and any adilttional information may be bud on 
appUcntUm at this offioe or the office of tho Su(*ur- 
Uilendent. J AS. «. 11 ILL, 

373 Supervising A robitect* 



Classified Advertisements. 

AatTiriTBCTs (l*ssnsc*s t*s). Fsos. 

Ilniiy A May. He-ton • VI 

A4«>ti-s Muf-wy, IkNtun , 

As a i; * cts ro ss. 

b4«ftrd« * VISh Nb» Y*fk. vt! 

W K mtr»ntt«r.}.*« YtM-k.... a*..! 

AsrUALT 

A. U Bsrber, W«h»nrton... ivl 

l.orr K. Untdtvsry. Nor Terk vil. 



^m-Ksoissl. arc. 

hJtitnni-*. 5M -11 

inouatflnhis vt! 

awirsrf'.. IMsira HI 




BlSI>SSB<TSll IVIAJTI. 

J. a OajMcu a Co-s nVMbia 
Uitmixi . Vinrrusi. 

IblVIB 1 ji Uilcf b*t i a Co- 

Buosa 

Wo,, T i.'*im»ttrek. XfW Vnrtl 

i.ir,M. 6D»n. New York 

■•it: S (UaSSMBSTSI-rv 
Ao l r.,.n Prt*M*<i tir-^ca 4>., Ch.essi,. 
Bfjt* K«.sin*Ui&< Co., t*hU»4*lB*>la.-- 
T. M tSsrk. l*Ma« f*ll*> M. Y. ..... . 

K.r.VOt.r ttrtr k snJ Stone Co . Pints 



H. Kfitor A to-, Nee Wi. 

I >L I'rr*. Brick k'f'l ^4" 

PMTlVM Brtck 4.^> . lt.Utl.tpB,* 

Ha>«* a [tanmsui. New Vork 



■MlllPi»«».t"« 

VTsl.l.. Bre*., l-^ua 

CasrSTIB**. 
W. a 2 Stoant. Sew Y»rk. . 



Jair-ca Brand, ffaw Vark 

tfrtwkjL. Shiwhn.l^a a Co., Stm C**a. i 

llc.war.1 FU-m.o*. «'» Y.wk « 

tiatirli-l a r^hati; N.w York.... 

Uu.l.i- Orasiu... . 

Jatioaoo * W.lM.n. New Yark n. 

T K. Krator * Co.. N.w Ya/k. ...... .. 

■\aroisa. Wctka* in.. N"» Yofk 

Csaia S.al.su I Pl«r..saTsl>l. 
Hakcr, IVaU a Co.. Ntw York and 
Har.oud Chsir^al Co., llmtou . . 
CL'icu ros rvsuc Boildims, 
An^iriaCtosk Co.. Iff • Jork ano 



■wward Watctl ft Cloak Co 

Thomaa.TbuinajUiD.Cma...... 

Co lob* [MoftVaak 
I rtneu. Kl«r.*nla a Co.. rbiladtlfhta 

Au.tin.ObUjka a Ca., H.tlaatJ|.liU.. 

Spiral Tatx Witrka. tk«uia 

SoU.rMM MtanuLiiit^cani Condsrtor 

Atla*b*nr, 

Corrsaaa.THS asp stsraUWOJLaMl* 
U. L. Swell a Co.. Boaloa 

C.IS1BO (I.U'UUII AJSI. 

Hradkr Maaut'. 



...all 
...Till 
»l» 

....«>! 
...-.a. 
...irl 

vtll 

...lit 



...n 
....« 



ri rr.roai. 9ria*-: 
Jam« Bat... a»lf 
Clam a »»™, - 

Crana BnHkar. M fr Co , Oloa*». . 

0~r«» f. UrltMch. fj.ila.l.I|.h,a .... 

L>. H. Ursvra a Soa. Hoctia.ur, N. Y 

Howard Iron Warka, Ituffalo.. 

Goo. C. Ilewant, I'hlla 

<L ft. Mltrbrll a Co , Chicago 

Maora a Wyman. Ekatoa 

Otu Ursthara * Co., Saw York 
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HE report of the New York Inspector of Buildings for 
1882 gives ample evidence of the perseverance and energy 
with which that officer has carried out liU difficult duty 
during the past twelve month*. Notwithstanding the small 
number of inspectors attached to the Bureau, Mr. Esterhrook 
has been able, besides keeping a strict and reasonably thorough 
watch over new structure*, to investigate the condition of a 
gTeat number of old building. 1 ), and compel their owners to im- 
prove such as were found unsafe. The burning of the Potter 
Building and the Park Theatre, instead of suggesting to the 
Inspector, as some of the New York papers thought, the pro- 
priety of turning his attention to other building* of the same 
kind, should rather be said to have, by their effect upon public 
opinion, strengthened his hands to carry out those reforms 
which he has always had in mind, but which even his determi- 
nation was powerless to effect without such support, and during 
the year no less than thirteen hundred and seventy-three build- ! 
in«* were in one way or another made safe, by peremptory j 
orders from the department, and two hundred and five, were ' 
taken down altogether. This is a far greater number than j 
ever before, and we venture to say that however slricl the in- 
spection of new buildings in other cities may be, there is no 
place of the same population as New York where four buildings 
a day are entered by the officials of the city, and the owners 
compelled, without appeal, or even delay, to pull down parti- 
tions, build balconies, cut out floors, and construct stairs and 
fire-escapes, to the satisfaction of a man who regards it as his 
duty to care for the safety of innocent persons at any cost to 
those to whom that safety is committed ; nor are there many 
towns where four buildings a week are torn down altogether to 
satisfy the same watchful care. It is needless to say that such 
proceedings as these rouse the indignation of the persons af- 
fected far more than any restrictions upon the construction of 
new buildings, and the struggle against thu remonstrances, to 
say nothing of the appeals for consideration, of two or three 
thousand property owner* and tenanu in a single year, may 
well tax the firmness -of the Inspector to the utmost. There 
are few officers who would have the strength of mind to sus- 
tain such a trial long, and the people of New York who are 
not interested iu tumble-down tenements would do well, if 
they desire to retain the services of one of such exceptional 
character, to sustain him by all the moral support aud sympa- 
thy that they can give him. 



«|J RATHER important ease has been decided in Chicago, 
f \ which concerns architects and builders perhaps as much as 
' the parties directly involved. It seems that some years 
ago a house stood on a certain lot in that city, supplied with 
gas from a service-pipe from the main in the street. The house 
was pulled down, to make room for the erection of another on 
the same site, and the old service-pipe was capped, and left 
projecting slightly through the wall, another service-pipe being 



put in to supply the new house. By the arrangement of the 
new house a coal-bin was planned nt the point where the old 
service-pipe came through thu wall, and while the bin was being 
filled, not long ago, a lump of coal struck thu slump of thu 
pipe and broke it off, allowing a great quantity of pas to escape 
into the cellar, where it exploded, severely injuring the mis- 
tress of the house, who brought an action for damages against 
the gas-company. The company defended itself on the ground 
that all service-pipes belonged to iu customers, instead of it- 
self, aud that its customers were alone accountable for injury to 
their property. This was the real point of the trial, the ques- 
tion as to the" actual author of the injury not being called up 
at all. The suit was brought for fifty thousand dollars, as 
damages, and the jury awarded nine thousand, being apparently 
satisfied that the responsibility for the service-pipes lay in the 
company. It is so common to see, particularly in city build- 
ings, the ends of abandoned gas and water pipes projecting 
through the cellar-walls, whero they are liable to be broken at 
any time by settlements or accident, that tho question of re- 
sponsibility for their care, and for damage which may result 
from any injurv to them, is a matter of considerable im|M>rUinco. 

HE Broadway underground railroad scheme, after remain 
ing quiescent for a long time, has apparently been revived, 
and a renewed discussion is going on as to the probability 
of iu construction being injurious to the buildings along the 
lino of its route. As at present contemplated the excavation 
for the tunnel will be fifteen feet deep, and twenty-one feet 
wide, and the owuers of buildings on the lower part of Broad- 
way, where the ground is soft and sandy, claim that there would 
be great danger that the soil beneath their buildings might es- 
cape into the tuunel excavation, allowing the foundations to 
sink. There is certainly great reason for these fears, and al- 
though the danger may be averted by care, and the use of pre- 
cautions well known to engineers, ample assurance ought to lie 
given that these will be employed. According to the testimony 
of one witness before the Commission which is inquiring into 
the matter, no surveys have lieen made, and no steps taken 
toward inquiring into the possibility of constructing such a road. 
If this is so, it would look as if the purpose ol forming the com 
pany were more to sell bond* and stock than to build the tunnel, 
and' the public woujd do well to inquire, if, such securities should 
be put upon the market, whether they represented a carefully 
planned and practicable enterprise, or a mere broker's plot for 
extracting money from the pockeU of the unwary, under cover 
of plausible representations, to enrich those who would lake 
good care to shift their responsibility upon other shoulders be- 
fore the time came to carry the scheme through to actual sue 
cess. 



HE steam-pipes in the streets of New York continue to give 
trouble in various ways. A week or two ago, by f-ome 
operations of the workmen, a gas-pipe was broken, and the 
gas allowed to escape into the trenches, where it accumulated 
until an inspector, entering a man-hole with a lantern, ignited it, 
when the whole exploded with great violence, scattering earth 
and paving-stones in all directions. The American Heat and 
Power Company seems to be the object of more animadversion 
than its rival, and the packing around it* pipes is suid to give 
out unpleasant odors, which ponetratu into the neighboring cel- 
lars, and even cause annovauce in the streets. A workman em- 
ployed by the company is said to have beeu overcome by the 
stench in one of the man-holes, so that he wasdrawn out insensi- 
ble by persons who happened to be passing, and several mer- 
chanU have complained that their clerks and their customers 
were made ill by the eflluvium. In con&eqnence of the contin- 
ued difficulties with which the enterprise seems to be beset, Mr. 
Buel, the engineer to the American Company, has resigned his 
position, and Mr. Frederic Tudor, a well-known and very 
highly-trained expert, has been appointed in his stead. Under 
Mr. Tudor's administration the pipes arc to l»c again inspected, 
and modifications made in tho grading, as well, perhaps, as in 
other details of the work. 



QUESTION is asked in La Semaint des Cmlriirteun 
which is not unfrequcntly heard in this country, and the 
French opinion on the subject is of interest to all urchi- 
tecU. It seems that a proprietor invited estimates from u num 
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her of contractors for the execution of a monument, after planB 
■ml specifications prepared by his architect. The work was 
not carried out ; ami oihi of the contractors sent to the proprie- ' 
tor a demand for payment for his troulile iu making the estimate, j 
The correspondent inquires whether he is entitled to receive such 
payment. To this the editor of La Semaine replies, that the 
fact of the submission of plans by a proprietor to a contractor, 
and mi inquiry as to the sum for which he will curry them into 
execution, dot* not legally imply any engagement of that pro- 
prietor with the contractor. The process is simply an ordinary 
consequence of the custom of competitive bidding. The con- 
tractor knows the risk, as well as the advantage, of responding 
to the invitation to submit an estimate, and he is free to do so or 
not at be chooses. If he chooses to make a tender, he can 
only do so intelligently by studying the plan*, and this he docs 
for the saku of making the offer, and not as a favor to the pro- 
prietor. 

'fTXOTHEU question of some importance is also answered in 
f \ La Semifine Jet Coiutructeurt. It appear* that a certain 
* church was in process of construction or repair, under the 
direction of an architect, who had made proper calculations, 
and had taken the necessary means, for insuring the stability of 
the edifice after its completion. During the progress of the 
work certain centres, placed to support the arches temporarily, 
failed, and the building was injured. The |>oint to lie deter- 
mined is. whether the architect or the builder should Iw held 
responsible for the accident. The reply to this is, that as a 
general principle the contractor is alone responsible for defects 
in execution, ami the architect for vices iu the design. The 
contractor is supposed to know, better than the architect, the 
order in which the several portions of a construction should l>e 
carried out ; he is expected to understand the mode* of prevent- 
ing injury or failure in unjiiiis/ieil work; he is constantly 
present, in person or by deputy, to direct the operations iu 
progress, and is relied upon to watch effects and supply reme- 
dies. The architect, on the contrary, so far as regards his 
plans, is concerned only with the finished work, and if that is 
designed in accordance with the laws of stable equilibrium, his 
duty iu relation to the plans is fulfilled. If, being present at 
the work, he should give wrong directions, he would have at 
least a share of the responsibility to bear, but in his absence 
the contractor U certainly bound to pursue his operations iu 
accordance with the rules of his own art. For these reasons 
La Semaine decides that the contractor alflhe should be held 
responsible for the damage caused by the insufficient centering 
I or other temporary support which caused the fall of the arch. 



'IT NEW and ingenious iuilicator, for showing at any distance 
F\ the height of water or other liquids in a reservoir, has been 
' invented by SI. Decoudun. The action of the indicator 
dermis upon the fact that a small body of air retained at the 
bottom of a reservoir will be acted upon by the hydrostatic 
pressure of the liquid in the reservoir, which will depend upon 
the height of the liquid above the body of air. The submerged 
portion of the indicator consists of a small cast-iron bell, the 
interior of which communicates with a tube, which can be 
carried to any distance, and may be connected with any num- 
ber of manometers. The tube being entirely closed, any varia- 
tion of pressure iu it, or in the bell with which it is connected, 
is immediately shown on the manometer tube or dial, aud by 
graduating this suitably, the number of feet or inches of water 
above the mouth of the submerged bell may be read directly. 
Such an apparatus as this is likely to be of great use formally 
purposes. The large tanks placet] on the top of buildings for 
supplying elevators or plumbing apparatus are seldom very ac- 
cessible, and it is often difficult to bring either a tell-talu pipe 
or a weight, moved by a float, down to the engine-room or other 
place within sight of the person who is responsible for its proper 
condition. In such cases an indicator of this kind, with dials 
iu various places, connected perhaps, with alarm-bells, as might 
easily be arranged, would avert many serious accidents. 



LE GENIE CIVILE gives a description, with illustrations, 
of the new Eden Theatre, which has been the talk of Paris 
for some time. The building is a large one. the stage being 
as deep as that of the Grand Opera itself, while the auditorium 
has the dimensions of a first-class theatre. The arrangement, 
however, is a very peculiar one. The ground Door is that of any 
theatre, comprising a pit for the orchestra, and rows of par- 



quet seats, with a circle of private boxes at the back, and two 
proscenium lx>xes on each side. Above this is a balcony with 
five rows of seals, which is approached, not from an enclosed 
passage, as usual, but from a wide corridor, separated on one 
side by an open arcade from the auditorium, and on the other 
from a great conservatory, or winter garden. Ivy this disposi- 
tion, the patrons of the house are enabled at pleasure to leave 
their seats and promenade around the corridor, enjoying a full 
view of the performance in progress on the stage while inhal- 
ing the fresh fragrance of the flowers in the conservatory. 
This latter apartment is directly accessible only from one end 
of the corridor, ami serves, in connection with a gaily decorated 
a|Hirtiuenl opening from the other end of the corridor, as a 
refreshment-room. The whole interior is designed in what is 
supposed to be the Indian style, the form of the columns which 
carry the arcade being suggestive of those in the rock-cut tem- 
ples of Elephanta, while arches of many cusps and reversed 
curves suffice to heighten an impression of which the pagoda- 
like towers of the entrance front give the key-note. The con- 
struction is mainly of iron and brick, with decorations iu stamped 
and painted plaster. All the staircases are of iron or stone. 
The winter-garden and the restaurant are lighted with electric 
lamps aud thu theatre proper with gas. 



TTfWO novel casus of short-circuiting of electric-light wires are 
rejiorted, each of which contains a warning which it may he 
well to remember. A few weeks ago a wire of the Ibixtrr 
Electric-Light Company* in Jersey City came in contact with a 
telephone wire, extinguishing the lights supplied through thu 
larger wire, ami destroying two telephone instruments, besides 
injuring the switch-boards iu the Telephone Exchange room. 
On examination the two wires were found to have Wen tied 
together with an old woollen scarf, and following this indica- 
tion a mun was arrested the next day for a malicious attempt 
to do injury by bringing them purposely into contact. In the 
second «w. the arc-lights used for illuminating a large store 
suddenly failed without any apparent cause, and it was not un- 
til after a search that a rat was found, standing on one of 
the conductors, and with a paw outstretched toward the other. 
The animal must have jumped lirst upon the lower conductor, 
and in attempting to climb to the upper one received thu 
whole current of the dynamo-machine, supplying forty lights, 
which not only instantly killed him, but stiffened him in the 
attitude iu which he rei-cived the fatal shock, so that his body 
coutiuued to act as u conductor until it was found and removed. 



ft 



X important statement is quoted by Le G'nie Civil from a 
discussion in the Soci.-te des Ingcuieurs Civils in relatiou 
to the International Exposition which U to lake place this 
year at Amsterdam. According to the speaker who culled at- 
tention to the question, there is no patent law iu Holland, that 
which once existed having been abrogated twelve or thirteen 
years ago ; and, what is still more serious, there is no treaty, 
law or other regulation by which the rights of foreign inventors 
who show their manufactures at exhibitions in the country are 
protected from the attempts of those who care to invade them. 
In view of these circumstances, the speaker sought the opiuion 
of the society upon the question whether it was advisable to 
warn all French manufacturers and inventors against sending 
their works, or the products of their industry, to Amsterdam, 
or whether an attempt should not first be made to secure from 
the Dutch Government such a recognition of the rights of ex- 
hibitors as all other civilized countries gladly give them. Among 
us. the idea of sending our manufactures abroad has lost mest 
of its charm, and there are some American inventors who will 
long regret the day that they were persuaded to exhibit their 
goods at Vienna and I'aris ; and if such governments as those of 
France and Austria cannot efficiently protect their guests against 
piracy, it is hardly likely that thu invitatiou of a country where 
industrial free-booting appears to be licensed will meet with 
a hearty response here. In fact, American manufacturers find 
it more profitable for them to exhibit their goods in their own 
country, rather than abroad. Their reputation for ingenuity 
is so well established that foreign buyers are sure to be willing 
to take the trouble to come and seu for themselves the objects 
which are not likely to be sent to them, and unless in the case 
of complete novelties, like the telephone or the sewing-machine, 
there is too much difficulty in selling American articles abroad 
at a profit to make it worth while to take extraordinary pains 
for creating a market. 
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WATER-CLOSETS IV. 



1IFHE subject of water-closets that 
J J. L were in use before the .year 1800 
was reviewed by the author in a 
paper read before the Sixteenth An- 
nual Convention of the American ln- 
of Architects. In the following 
I will treat of the forms or 
patterns that have been nsvd between 
11*00 and the present time, covering a 
period which has been remarkably 
prolific in mechanical inventions and 
contrivances. 

It would be neither nseful nor prof* 
liable to describe all the inventions for 
ch patents have been issued on 
is device; but those will receive due 
in themselves, or have merits or de- 



attcntion that have either 
merits that in the opinion of the author bear upon the many pat 
terns of closets Dow in use. 

Clattifiratitm. — Water-closets may be divided into the classes in 
which they naturally fall. This muile of classification was first used 
by Mr. T. M. Clark, in his articles on " Modern Plumbing," pub- 
lished several years ago. The " valve-closets " include all that have 
a valve whose points of contact with the bowl or additions thereto 
form a water-tight joint. The valve keeps a certain quantity of 
water in the bowl. 

" Pan-closets " include all that have a dish-shaped basin or pan at 
the bottom of the bowl. The pan forms a water-seal with the bowl 
or a projection therefrom. 

" Plunger-closets " include all that have a plug or plunger fitting 
over or into the entrance of the trap or • ..>.•>• ; by this means any 
required amount of water is kept in the bowl. 

Among " hopper-closets " I include all that have a simple bowl and 
no mechanical contrivances other than a water-seal to keep the 
•ewer-air of the soil, drain or sewer pines from entering the house. 

Under the head of "latrines" are classed all rows of closet-bowls 
which are in reality one receptacle, having one outlet or junction 
with the soil-pipe, and a trap, plunger or valve common to them all. 

There are a small number of water-closets that will deserve no- 
tice, which cannot be properly placed under either of the above 
classes- 

Among the early inventions, by far the greater number were for 
valve-closets. It is probable that hopper and pan closets were in 
use before the invention of valve-closets, while there is positive evi- 
dence of the plunger-closet being in existence and use before the in- 
vention of either the Cummings or Hramah closets. 

VaUe-Clnset: — Valve-closets may be treated of under the head 
of sliding and hinged valves, the latter being by far the most useful 
and numerous type of this class. 

It is sometimes difficult to decide, when the pan is Intended to fit 
tightly against the receiver, whether a closet belongs properly to the 
valve or the pan class ; so under this head I describe only those that 
have valves properly so-called. The object of this valve is to inter- 
cept any sewer-air or 
anil, drain or sewer 
filled with a ecru 
The largo volume of water deodorizes the fiecal matter discharged 
into it, and at the same Urn* it prevents the bowl from becoming 
•oiled. 

In connection with these closets we always find a compart- 
ment between the bowl and soil-pipe, in which the valve either 
slides or works on its bioge or spindle. Xhb closet must of nece*- 
• ity have an overflow. 

In early limes these closets were supplied from a special cistern 
placed over and above the closet; now they are supplied cither 
from the main supply or from special cisterns. The water-supply is 
generally turned on into the bowl, and at the same lime the valve of 
the closet is opened by one and the same lever. The largest num- 
ber of patents are issued for novelty in the manner of combining 
these cranks, wires and levers with the hand-pull ; in some cases the 
inventions are .only remarkable for the complication of their mechan- 
ism, the inventors forgetting that the foundation of tbeir usefulness 
is simplicity. 

Siuling-Vahet. — The sliding-valve closets have the first closet 
patented in Great Britain in their class. (See American Architect, 
I)eceml»r 23, 1882.) 

Lucknow'B Clout. — The only patent issued for a valve similar to 
the Cummings valve was issued to John Lueknow in the year 1854 

by Great Britain. This 
closet has a sliding-valve, 
with a circular hole of the 
same diameter as the soil- 
pipe in one end. When 
the valve has been drawn 
back as far as possible, the 

waste matter in the bowl is 
precipitated into the soil- 
the valve is connected with 



m-V«Jie«l. i "e uujucl ui una laive is w uuer- 

organic germs that may come from the traps, 
pipe?, and at the same time to keep the bowl 
nount of water, about half-filled in most cases. 





Fif. 34. 
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Vincy't CJpUC II the year 1824 there was a valve-closet in- 
vented in England by James Viney, that was the first of another 
type belonging to this class. The valve in this closel might be 
called a sliding gate, that slides up and down in a vertical position. 

The valve has grooves or guides 
in which it works. The bowl is 
kept partially full of water 
when the valve is closed. The 
compartment in which the valve 
works is ventilated, and the 
branch from the water-closet has 
~i a flap-valve where it enters the 
•oii-pifie. The vent and over- 
flow pipes run directly through 
the wall and have their ends 
open on the outside of the build- 
ing. This closet has a minimum 
of space devoted to the valve- 
compartment, having a large 
body of water to flush the drain* 
and no water-seal trap under it, 
so it would be an excellent closet according to Mr. Norman Shaw's 
ideas. A valve of this kind and apparent weight would be liable to 
fail from waste matter catching in the grooves, and in this manner 
preventing the gate taking a proper 
seat. In this closet I note, also, the 
earliest flushing-rim that extends 
around the bowl in an annular ring, 
and has an outlet so arranged as to 
flush and scour all parts of the bowl. 

Hnruom'i Closet. — A patent was 
issued hy the United States in 1882, 
to E. Hansom, for a sliding valve 
that is intended to slide across the 
outlet of the closet, retaining its L | 

vertical position, similar to the valve | | 

on the closet of S. N. Grubb, but Fi». 3 $. - T,!..', CtsMfc 

5 up and down vertically, in- Top view with bowl and part of 
of horizontally, as in the' case valve-chaw btr removed. 

of the latter. (See 
Fig. 39.) 

Ty/r/s Clonel.— In 
182!>, Hayward Ty- 
ler, a Quaker, and a 
brass-f ounder of 
London, invented a 
closet with a hori- 
zontal sliding-valve 
that rotates on a 
pivot. Tlie valve 
consisted of a circu- 
lar disc with a hole 
in one side of it, 
which had the same 
diameter as the soil- 
pipe. When the disc 
is turned so that the 
hole in it coincides 

3*.-T,i.r , iCioi*t.-S.cHo n . wi,h the opening in 

the toil-pipe, o r 

trap, the content) of the bowl are emptied 
directly into the soil-pipe. Motion is im- 
parted to this valve by a hand-lever con- 
nected to a vertical toothed quadrant, that 
has its axis at right angles to, and its teeth 
geared with, a horizontal quadrant. The 
axis of the hori- 
zontal quadrant is 
also the pivot on 
which the valve 
turns, so that any 
movement of the 
hand-lever will 
cause the valve to 
rotate on its cen- 
tre. In this closet 




it is 

it does not act as 
a receiver for filth, 
the waste matter 
passing directly 
into the soil-pipe 
or trap; but tlie 
machinery is very 
complicated, amf 
for ibis reason 




Flf. 3?. — T,l«'i Clout. — Penpective itass, 



liable to get out 

I I * , ,„ n.Bowl. f., Overflow, r, Supply, rf, Valve-rocnpartmrat. 
ol order and to Kntraneo to eotl-pipe or trap. /, Geared quadrauu. 
require intelligent ». User, 

supervision, which is rarely expected from the householder, and 
never from tlie servants. I note three water-closets invented in the 
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United States, with pivoted horizontal sliding-valvcs : S. N. Grubb, 
1879; F. Watson, IHUO; J. Robertson, 1881? 



SEPARATE SYSTEMS OF SEWERAGE. 




I 



have had the satisfaction of seeing 
the sewerage works of Lenox, Ma**., 
^Cumberland Mills, Me., and Mem- 
phis, Teiin., in which I secured tbe ex- 
clusion of all or nearly all of the rain- 
fall (in Memphis complete exclusion), 
followed by a considerable extension of 
the principle of separation in American 
worx, and, to a much greater extent, in 
recommendations which arc not yet ex- 
ecuted. Some uf the plans recently 
made have followed, without change, 
tbe separate system of England, which 
originated more than thirty years ago, 
and which, in spite of certain grave de- 
fect*,— defects more important hero 
than there because of our longer 
droughts and heavier storms — found 
much favor as an improvement on the 
1 combined or storm-water system. In 
the American recommendations, the 
separate system is generally, however, 
blended with a storm-water system in 
such a way that, while some of the 
. sewers receive only roof-water, they 
^•" ,V 7**&arr*S- generally deliver into or in cc 
with others to which street-wash is admitted. Such a blending is so 
times advisable; but, except in cases of necessity, it should, in my 
judgment, be avoided. \\ hat I desire here especially to emphasize 
is the radical difference between the strictly separate system as car- 
ried out at Memphis and the partially separate system of England. 
This latter was introduced by l'ilbrow at Tottenham about lKil.and 
has had some adherents ever since. For a long time it had verv 
few among the better sewerage engineers. It is not a strictly trparale 
system; that is, while it excludes street-wash, it admits roof-water 
and genorally water from back-yards. Tills for two reasons: First, 
to provide for the Hushing of the sewers by storm-water, which, in 
that country of frequent rains is, for a good part of the year, tol- 
erably effective; and partly — and this is important — because 
under the English law a householder cannot be required to make two 
drains from his premises, nor can he be prevented from admitting 
roof and vard water to the drain that he does make. Neither is there 
any absolute restriction as to the provision he must adopt to secure 
the exclusion of rubbish from his yard-drain. 

Therefore the " Separate System " of England is a rttlrieled rather 
than a separate system. In order to provide, so far as practicable, 
for the removal of materials admitted to drains from yards, it begins 
usually with a diameter of nine inches, and it increases very rapidly 
in size up to twelve or fifteen inches of pipe and larger sizeaof brick 
•ewers. 

Latterly, the system hi 
towns which have been r 
livering their sewage int 

Compliance with the requirement is made cheaper 

svstem, because 

ather is 

if the street-wash were added, 

While in London last autumn I had conversation with several 
engineers who have recently constructed works of this kind. Their 
tone was universally to the effect that it was a system which would 
do, and would generally do very well under circumstances where it 
was necessary. The number of those practising it who gave me tbe 
idea that they would practise it in the absence of the legal require- 
ment* above referred to was small. 

The objections to the system, which have much greater force here 
than they have there because of the much longer periods during 
which with us there is no rain, and because of our heavier rains, are 
as follows : — 

1. Owine to the great size necessary to give to the pipes, the flush- 
ing effect of the daily maximum (low is enormously reduced, so that, 
even with the short intervals of drought in England, deposits in the 
sewers are very common, and the rain-flow is frequently onlv suf- 
ficient to wash together these deposits and the rubbish admitted from 
the court-yards, so forming actual stoppages. The need for constant 

novalof obstructions is very great, and has 
cited in engineering discussions as a serious objection to the 
system. 

2. Of course this deposition of materials lictwecn storms, if it lasts 
more than a day or so, becomes a source of great foulness, and the 
atmosphere of these sewers is worse than that of ordinary storm- 



had 



:d b 



or other process. Compliance with the require 
by the restricted system than by a full storm-w 
the amount of water tube handled in wet wcat! 



iderablc extension in the case of 
legal process to refrain from do- 
rses until purified by irrigation 
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water sewers. One engineer, who has always been a champion of 
the separate system, showed me the drainage of a large private house 
and grounds in London, executed under his direction ami regarded by 
him as a model of excellence. It depended for its Hushing on roof 
and yard-water. It had rained within a week, yet on opening some 
of the well-ventilated man-holes to examine the sewers, the air was 
found to be as foul as that of an ordinary house-drain or cesspool. 

3. The system is very costly. If rain-water is to be admitted even 
from the smallest surface that will give a flushing quantity during 
moderate rains, it is necessary to give the sewers a sufficient capacity 
to remove all the water that can fall on this surface during a sudden, 
heavy shower, when from one to two inches in depth over the whulc 
surface must sometimes find its way to the sewers within an hour — 
occasionally within much less time. If the sewers arc not of ample 
size, sewage sets back into house-drain* during such storms. It is 
this requirement for large diameters which makes the sewers so foul, 
as indicated above, and which makes them, in my judgment, quite 
inadmissible here, where there are often very long intervals between 
storms. 

To give an idea of Uie cost of snch work, I have had prepared an 
estimate of the sizes that would be needed for a sewer beginning 
twentv-live feet west of Third Avenue in New York City and dis- 
charging into a sewer in Sixth Avenue, a distance of 29M,'i feet, 
supposing it to have a fall of I to 200, draining every house on the 
way — the area being fully occupied and peopled — and receiving 
the rain-fall from roofs and the paved portions of yards equal to a 
width of fifty feet on each side of the street. The calculation 
assumes a rain-fall of one inch per hour, reaching the sewers at the 
time when they arc carry ing the maximum flow of house-sewage. I 
give an estimate of the cost of the piptU required and the cost of lay- 
ing the same, not inclwling trtnehing and bttri-Jillint/, and not consid- 
ering the extra cost of the wider trenches for the larger pipes, but 
including the cost of man-holes made necessary by the liability of such 
sewers to become obstructed, and offsetting these with the cost of a 
dush-tank at the head of a single line of six-inch sewers. 

Beginning with eight-inch pipes, we should require the following 
lengths of different sizes : — 

s-lnob 393 (mi. cost. Including laving, 301 cents per foot tllturf 

10 " 3S0 " *» " wui 

IS » tM " " » " 631 " 

•IS " 1113 " " " " S2 " ! 
Mau holes. 3 at SW 

32.337.73 

If all the rain-fall were excluded and the sewer had to carry only 
tbe house-drainage, but a liberal allowance of this, the whole line 
might be made with six-inch pipes. Hand-holes and short lamp- 
holes could be substituted for man-holes, and a flush-tank at the upper 
end of the line would clean the whole length at least once a day. 
Such a sewer, with its flush-tank and all appurtenances, would not 
cost more than S900, excluding trenching and back-filling, as in tbe 
other case, but including royalty. 

It is proper to say that wherever the English separate system is 
carried out, provision is made for flushing through man-holes, but 
this requires |<er*onal attention, which is never reliable, while the 
ojicning of man-holes leading to small pipes is a frequent source of 
the admission of substances which cause obstructions. The total 
cost of flushing and cleaning cannot be arrived at with accuracy. Lot 
it is in all cases necessarily much greater than the cost of a supply 
of water to an automatic tlush-tank and of tbe rare removal of ob- 
structions — which must have passed through four-inch house-drains 
and which are little liable to lie arrested so as to form accumulations 
in well-flushed six-inch sewers. 

The proportionate costs, as shown by this example, would bold 
good — with perhaps an addition of 8100 for flush-tanks where sev- 
eral branches would take the place of one straight line. 

Concerning the relative cleanliness and consequent condition of 
contained air, of the two systems, demonstration must de|M-nd on 
observation. Those who have had occasion to observe and to report 
upon the odor attending each have fully established the fact of the 
much greater foulness of the English svstem. 

Gkorob E. Waring, Jr. 

THE DECAY OF BUILDING STONES IN NEW YORK 
CITY. 

— ; — - /AN Monday evening, January 29, 

I P| a lecture was delivered at the 

Academy of Sciences, West 
K^^r Thirty-first street, on the above 
subject, by Dr. Alexis A. Julien, 
^MC&A?£^- who had been appointed bv the 
'/ */' J Building Stone Commission o'f the 

V /l^ t/AJ^k f7 Ccn9U8 Department to report on the 
V v ' ' matter. In the course of his ad- 

/-*t. ' dress, as reported by the Itreord 

B- L- | i "^^'.i. Ouitle, the lecturer said : — 

Stone enters into the construc- 
tion, chiefly aa fronts, of 11.6 |>er cent of all the buildings of the 
city. Of the entire ntimlier of stone buildings, M.4 per cent consist 
of sandstone, and the several varieties of stone occur in the follow- 

• Thenrotleallv til* Iowit TOO feet rif th* sewer should be 1C sod 17" diameter. 
The IS" will work under a head below this point. 
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in; proportion : Brown sandstone, 
7.9; granite, 1.8; Ohio sandstone, 1. 
0.1; blueritone and limestone, 0.1. 



.G ; Nova Scotia, 9.0 ; marble, 
gneiss, 0.9; foreign sandstone, 
The material* of general con- 



struction iu toe city occur in the following proportion to the total num- 
ber of building*: Brie It, terra-cotta, stucco, etc., 63.2; frame (i. t., 

the business 



partly- tilled in with brick), 24.3 ; atone, 1 1.6 ; iron, 0.9. I 



■i'ct brick predominate? (77 per cent), and most of the marble 
and lew than half of the iron building occur. However, the re- 
maining iron buildings are mostly found on the Urge business streets 
in the other districts. In the residence district brick predominates 
(60.9 per cent), while atone is largely used (14.6 per cent). As to 
the durability of building stones in this district, so dangerous and 
rapid arc the ravages of the weather that in this climate tho best 
kind of stone cannot be said to possess any permanent >|ua)itics. The 
Commission appointed by the Department of the Interior to teat the 
several specimens of marble offered for the extension of the United 
States Capitol, in their report of December 22, 1831, expressed their 
astonishment at the prevailing apathy and ignorance on this subject 
in these words : " Though the art of building has bueu practised 
from the earliest times, and constant demands have been made in 
every age for the means of determining tlie best materials, yet the 
process of ascertaining the strength and durability of stone appears 
to have received but little definite scientific attention, and the Com- 
mission havo come to the conclusion that the processes usually em- 
ployed for solving these questions are still in a very unsatisfactory 
state." Over thirty years have passed since these words were written, 
and the builders and architects emnloy about the same obsolete em- 
pirical methods in the trial and selection of stone, notwithstanding 
the abundance \>i new instruments and processes, and the rich dis- 
coveries concerning the structure of atone of which the last quarter- 
century has been prolific. In foreign countries the subject of the 
attacks of the atmospheric agencies on building stones has received 
much attention in the new light and facilities of modern science. In 
modern Europe, however, and particularly in Great Britain, there is 
scarcely a public building of recent date which will be in existence 
a thousand years hence. Many of the most splendid works of mod- 
ern architecture are hastening to decay in what may justly be called 
the infancy of their existence, if cora(»ared with the age of public 
buildings that remain in Italy, Greece, Egypt and the East. This 
is largely due to tho use of soft freestones and sandstones, and, es- 
pecially in London, earthy, loosely-compacted limestones. In the 
stones of the buildings of New York and adjacent cities, the process 
of disintegration and destruction is widespread, and is yearly becom- 
ing mare prominent and offensive. The Commissioners of the Cro- 
ton Aqueduct Department, in their annual report for 1862, said: 
" Most of tho stone* in the walls of the embankment are of very in- 
ferior and perishable character, and are only kept in order by re- 
moving 1 yearly (tortious of the disintegrated stone, and replacing 
them with durable material ; but during the past year such large 
portions and at so many points are giving way in mass, that an in- 
creased amount will have to be expended on them during the coming 
season." Italian marble haB been found incompetent to withstand 
the severity of the climate when used for out-door work, and of this 
good illustrations are shown in the pillars, once elegantly polished, 
in the portico of the church on the southeast corner of Fourth Av- 
enue and Twentieth Street. The same objection has been urged 
against the out-door use of Vermont marble in our cities. As to 
brawnslone there seems to be but one opinion— tlie days of brownslono 
fronts for tlie better class of houses are probably numbered. A thin 
veneering of soft stone, worked on to a brick wall, adds nothing to 
the strength of a building. It is the opinion of intelligent stone- 
cutters that in consequence of the exposure of these fronts to the 
severity of our climate, the majority of them will be in ruins and 
the remainder much dilapidated in a comparatively short period. In 
tlie widely-quoted opinion of an architect, " this atone ia of no more 
use for architectural work in this region than so much gingerbread." 
Even the brown sandstone of the City Hall, originally of very supe- 
rior quality, and the crumbling cornices, lintels, clc.'of numberless 
houses, in some of the old streets of the city, evince decay. It makes 
no great difference whether the stone is laid parallel or perpendicu- 
lar to its grain. In the former case its destruction ia more rapid ; 
in the latter, rottenness soon appears in the lintels, columns, cornices 
and other projecting portions of the edifice. Some of the fronts 
along Fifth Avenue, several of them less than ten years old, already 
look frightful to tho eye of an honest stone-cutter. The Lockport 
limestone has been used to a small extent in this city, unfortunately 
fur buildings of importance, since it is a loosely-compacted mass, 
made up of fragments of shells, corals, and the like, extremely liable 
to disintegration, apparently more from tlie action of tlie frost than 
any other cause. Tlie Lenox Library, Fifth Avenue and Seventieth 
Street, constructed of this stone, betrayed decay before its comple- 
tion, fragments falling out of the face of tlie stone from the arrises of 
cornices and bands. In tlie abundant trimmings of the same atone 
in the building of the Presbyterian Hospital, in the neighborhood, 
the surfaces are peeling off and filled with fine and docp crevices ; 
the upright posts near tlie entrance archway are already seamed 
throughout with long cracks which betoken their *|ieedy destruction. 
Other limestones, oolitic or fine granular, have been brought into use, 
but as yet remain untested by the condition of our climate. As 
RTanite, its tendency to deep di 
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h differ vastly. The obelisk of Heliopolis has stood for 3,000 
years, and is still in good condition. So, too, the obelisk of Luxor 
had stood for 4,000 years in Egypt without being perceptibly affected 
by that climate ; but since its transport to Paris it is reported, as the 
result of but forty years' exposure, that " it is now full of small 
cracks, and blanched, and evidently will crumble into fragments be- 
fore four centuries have passed." We too, have transported another 
obelisk from Egypt, the u Cleopatra's Needle," and Iu defiance of 
the still greater danger incident to our severe climate, have erected 
it, covered with delicate carvings, upon a hillock in Central Park, 
exposed to our blazing sun, pelting rain and biting frost — often suc- 
cessively within twenty-four hours — a monument to the public igno- 
rance in regard U> the protection of even our most prixod possessions, 
that indifference of our community to the practical value of science 
exemplified (through its officials) by wantonly paving the walk* of 
Central Park with the fragments of the restoration-casts of saurians, 
after their laborious construction for three years by Waterhouse 
Hawkins. Among tlie agencies which cause the destruction of stone 
are the various chemical substances in the air, such a* carbonic and 
nitric acid, ammonia, oxygen, in addition to mechanical agencies and 
variations of temperature, which in one day has fluctuated as much 
as seventy degrees, causing expansion and contraction of a very se- 
vere character. In this climate buildings arc principally attacked 
from the north, northeast, and cast fronts, which is shown in many 
buildings in this city and Brooklyn, whereas in Great Britain, tho 
reverse is tho case, the decay being affected by the side from which 
the wind usually comes. Among the other agencies of destruction 
are rain, crystallization by efflorescence, pressure, friction, organ io 
agencies, etc. As to the durability of different stones, it depended, 
first, upon its chemical composition ; second, on Its physical 
structure, and third, upon the porosity of the stone, • tlie degree 
in which the moisture permeates it. In some houses, onlv ten yean 
old, flat ceilings of porticos are fast peeling away, while the action 
of snow and rain also wears away the stones. A study of the grave- 
stones In Trinity Churchyard shows that a red sandstone, dated 
1722, which being so exposed in the open air was tested severely, 
is vastly superior to any brownstone; and a blue&toue, dated 16S2, 
is still splendidly preserved, and bluestone is, no doubt, superior 
to red sandstone ; black, gray and green stone, and an oolitic lime- 
stone are also verv good for building purposes. The brownstone 
of Trinity Churcli and St. Paul's is vastly superior to that now 
obtained. Italian marble decays rapidly when exposed to our cli- 
mate, and brownstone will be ruined by eighty years' exposure to our 
weather. The Brooklyn Bridge, the foundations of which are built 
of limestone, may rot in a few generations. As to the means for 
preserving building stone* and saving them from decay, various proc- 
esses have been attempted, but, so far, the problem has not been solved. 
But one thing appears clear, that mineral compounds in solution 
appear to bo the only permanent protection to stono. Oil has been 
used as a coating, but it has been found that this only saves tlie 
stone for five years generally, and it has the objection that it discol- 
ors the. stone, though Professor EggleaUm informed tlie lecturer that 
he had used a coaling of oil effectively for twenty-five years. Sir 
Christopher Wren, in building St. Paul's Cathedral, adopted the ex- 
traordinary method of seasoning the stones by letting them lie on 
the sea beach for three years before using them, which accounted for 
their present good state of preservation, but this process is obviously 
too costly to be attempted now-a-days. Mediaeval architects were, 
indeed, content to employ the softest atones, whose fragility seems at 
last to have been counteracted by modern devices. Silicates and 
veneers of various kind* havo been nsed, hot though temporarily val- 
uable, are of no iiernianent use. We have not yet discovered the 
true solution, though what is required I* some cheap coating 
which shall link into the pores of the toft stones and so form a 
crust which will resiBt the ravages of the atmosphere for centuries. 
When proper scientific investigation shall have been made it is prob- 
able that the very porosity of the stone, which now renders it partic- 
ularly sensitive to atmewphcric attack may best avail for the absorp- 
tion of some cheap and durable mineral preservative, and that the 
present use of such stone, in its raw, crude, and unseasoned state, 
will be hereafter considered merely an evidence of the unintelligent 
and wasteful way in which we now work np our materials. Surelv, 
since our city is placed in a region richly occupied on every side by 
inexhaustible supplies of sedimentary and crystalline rocks, remarka- 
bly well fitted for building construction, their surface scraped nearly 
bare by ice-action during the great glacial period, and thus most 
favorably exposed tor economical exploitation, and the whole region 
crossed by a radial net-work of routes of transportation hv water 
and rail, centering in this city, the natural materials for building 
thus offered to us should not be hastily neglected or rejected before 
their nature has been thoroughly understood- As to the capacitv 
for resistance* to fire of our buildings, we need onlv to refer to 
our hatchways and elevator-shafts, by which a fire starting in tlie 
basement is conveyed at once to the attic, tlie beams of the wooden 
flooring often resting upon wooden girders in the centre of the build- 
ing, a very bouse of cards as it were, these girders, too, supported 
merelv on slender stone piers in the basement, and on light iron pil- 
lars above, and every floor filled with a mass of combustibles, espe- 
cially in the " dry goods district," and we find an accumulation of 
materials in false and improper conditions, whose combustion will 
overcome the most refractory material, and which should never be 
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permitted 10 endanger human life anil property in a so-called metro- 
politan city. On ini|uiry I found among insurance men a unanimous 
conviction decidedly ami strongly expressed Ika! there is not in the cilg 
of .Xew York a tingle nbtolutrly Jirr-/rrouJ building — nnl one whose 
wall* mnv not crumble before a storm ol fire from without, or in 
which either flooring or partitions or both will not probably yield to 
the internal conflagration of their ordinary contents. A few 'edifice* 
may approac h the conditions required, hut even in one of these, on 
the corner of Wall Street ami Broadway, a recent fire on the sev- 
enth floor, fed merely by the office furniture, shrivelled up the flimsy, 
so-called " fireproof " partitions, and gulled the entire tloor. The 
very material, perforated brick, which was used in these partitions, 
is still being hurried into new " fire-proof " buildings, now in process 
of construction in Fiftieth Street and elsewhere. Nevertheless, it is 
generally admitted that much progress and improvement have been 
made during the last few years, both in the choice and arrangement 
of building materials for the protection of our buildings from fire, 
and with an enlightened public opinion, much more may be expected. 



We have, fortunately, at our Tery doors, vast tracts of fire-proof 
material, the bell of briek-clavs along the Hudson Kiver, and the 
■till more extensive band of clays stretching across New Jersey, ex- 
cellently adapted for all varieties of bricks, terra-cotta, and tiles, to 
say nothing of the resources of our commerce for the importation of 
similar materials from the whole Atlantic coast, which we ought and 
must use for interior construction, as a matter of the wisest economy, 
and in association with which our building stones, in all their va- 
riety and enormous supply, will find their pro|«r place. When, at 
least in the business distrirtsof the city, the interior of the buildings 
are generally supplied with a minimum of wood, subdivided with 
tile, state or concrete flooring and door*, and with sufficient parti- 
tions of brick or terra-cotta, and roofed with tiles, slate or concrete, 
upon fire-proof hacking ami supports, the nature of the stone u«cd 
for the exterior will matter little, so far a* concerns protection 
from fire, since it will not lie ex nosed (hen as now to the unnatural 
and unnecessary furnace-test of furious Haines from neighboring 
buildings. 





THE PERMEABILITY OF WALLS AS AFFECTING 

VENTILATION. 

R *im( time past the porosity 
of walls ha* awakened the at- 
tention of sanitary reformers, 
architects, and engineers. There 
were, it is true, 1'eUenkofer's most 
interesting experiments on this sub- 
ject; but these have been, perhaps, 
looked upon too much in the light of 
interesting theories, rather than as 
facts to be taken into consideration 
in the daily work of Uie architect 
and builder. The matter, however, 
was brought forward more vividly 
by the Russian, at the 1'aris Inter- 
national Exhibition of 187H. We 
remember calling the attention of 
our readers at the time to specimen* 
of porous walls shown with the other 
ithological School. A glass caw or 
the section of a wall, and 
means of a tube it wa* possible to blow upon the surface of 
the wall that had thus been covered. A similar glass jar, on the 
opposite si.le of the seetion, received whatever air lad In-en blown 
through the wall, and this escaped by mean* of a second tube, which, 
to enable the experimenter to mark the result, was dipped in a glass 
of water; thus a person taking up the one tube and blowing into it 
could see his own breath come up in bubbles in the glass of water, 
after it had travelled through the wall. With a simple brick the 
breath passed through with the same facility and promptness as if it 
had been smoke drawn from a Turkish pipe. With a thick stone 
wall it wa* necessary to blow long and hard to produce an impression ; 
but when once the current of air had been established it was easier 
to maintain it. Among the persons who took special notice of these 
facts, we may mention Dr. E. Vallin. professor of Hygiene at the 
Hospital du Val de Grace ; Dr. Grau Ovcrbeck de Meijer, professor 
of Hygiene at the University of Utrecht, and the well-known French 
architect, M. Emile Trtlat. ' 

During the years that have elapsed since the Exhibition of 1878, 
further experiments have been made and the unction more fully in- 
vestigated. M. Trelat sought the advice ol the celebrated Ven- 
tilating engineers, Messrs. Jeneste Jk Herscher, who, with the assist- 
ance of M. Somasco, have commenced an elaborate series of ex- 
periments. The results attained so fur arc, however, in contradic- 
tion to previously accepted facts. Avoiding joints, which are, it is 
urged, a frequent cause of error, M. Somasco found that the amount 
of air passing through an ordinary wall, at a pressure of 30 kilo- 
grammes per square metre of surface, was only 120 litres per square 
yard. Under the normal pressure only 40 liires of air per square 
yard of wall would penetrate the room, and if the room were of the 
general size, this supply of fresh air would not represent more than 
two per cent of it* cubic contents, per hour. Basing bis arguments 
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u|«in these figures, M. K. Trelat argue* that the jiorosity of walls is 
of little importance so far as ventilation is concerned ; but he urge* 
that the pat-sage of oxv gen through the pores of walls may contribute 
to preserve the purity of the materials with which they are built. 
We all know how readily a wall become* an absorber of miasma, and 
too often little better than a reservoir of disease. Nothing, there- 
fore, should lie done to destroy the |>oro»itv of wall* Itaihed exter- 
nally by the purer out-door atmosphere. They should, on the con- 
trary, be allowed to absorb to the utmost the fresh air, so as to purify 
the materials with which they arc built, if not to ventilate the rooms 
within. For partition-walls, however, M. K. Trelat would employ 
every means of rendering them air-tight. There is no advantage in 
allowing the more or less foul air of one room to mix with that of the 
next room. By such filtration from one room to tin- other the walla 

foulness of each room, but wha^ advantage \an there be in thii* 
establishing this equilibrium of evil 7 From the outer wall frehh air 
is obtained, which i* a distinct gain, and by facilitating evajioratioo 
we are better able to resist the effects of change of temperature. 
These considerations should not, however, hinder the stiucturc of 
thick walls, or, better still, of double wall* with a " blanket " of air 
between them. 

If from M. E. Trciat we turn to Dr. E. Vallin, we find that this 
eminent ingtenist refuses altogether to allow the experiment* made 
by M. Soiuasco to upset the theories derived from the studies of Pet- 
tenkofer. The experiment* commenced in 1853 by that celebrated 
German scientist show that the diffusion of air through the bod; of 
walls is far greater than what was noted by M. Souiasco; but that it 
was modified considerably according lo the direction and velocity of 
the wind, or the difference between the internal and external tem- 
perature. Further, rain, by clogging up with water the external 
pores of a wall, helped to check the passage of air. While insisting 
that the amount of air supplied to a room, through porosity of the 
walls, is much more considerable than that discerned by M. Somaseo, 
Dr. E. Vallin would nevertheless render even the outer walls abso- 
lutely air-tight. Complaints were made that walls rendered air-tight 
by enamelling or other means allowed humidity to gather and run 
down in drops. But this humidity, produced lo a great extent by 
respiration and the heat given off' from human bodies, contains in 
dissolution the organic matter derived from our respiration and 
secretions. Absorbed by the (Hires of the wall, the solution evaporate* 
and dcjHisit* the organic and putrescent matter it contains, and no 
experience has yet shown that this matter is destroyed in |>oroii» 
walls by the action of the air, as is the case with respect to »« 
drained soi 
what M 

trarv, the sides of the walls are rendered im|»crvious by a vitrifi ing 
wash or a silicate paint, the water, by condensing on the Airfaec, 
renders the washing, or at least the wiping, of the wall a matter of 
absolute necessity, and thus secures tlie immediate removal of the 
organic matter, which, if left to putrefy, would so gravely endanger 
the health of the inhabitants. In such buildings as hospitals and 
barracks the observance of this principle is more especially essential, 
and Dr. Vallin [mints to the lying-in hospital known a* the Pavilion 
Tarnier, where the mortality from puerperal fever, etc., has lieen so 
marvellously reduced by constant and careful washing of the walls 
with an abundant supply of water. Not satisfied with mere paint, it 
is now proposed to protect these walls with |K>rcelain, with plate- 
glass, or sheets of zinc, which would be absolutely impermeable, thus 
facilitating the washing, and rendering the absorption of organic 
matter impossible. In one won), therefore, Dr. Vallin admits that 
the |Kirosily of walls is very considerable, and urges that, as it is also 
very dangerous, it ought to be prevented even in the case of external 
walls. 

In Dr. Van Ovorbeckdc Meijer, of Utrecht, we have the exponent 
of yet another doctrine on this subject. Dr. Meijer has not only 
studied Pettenkofer'* experiments, but, with some slight modifica- 
tions, has repeated each one of them in his own laboratory, and con- 
fidently asserts that his own experience confirms in every res|>cct the 
results previously attained by the German professor. If we allow a 
difference of temperature of one degree Centigrade, there passes 
through an ordinary wall, per hour, per *quaru metre, 245 litres of 
air. Bv these experiments, it has also been demonstrated that no 
inconsiderable quantity of airforces its way through wood, es|»ecia!ly 
through the joint* that inevitably occur in putting wood together. 
Dr. Meiier does not. however, count no much on these current* as a 
means of local ventilation, but look* to the effect they have in re- 
ducing the dampness of confined air. When the pore* of the wall* 
are blocked by water and dust, the confined air can no longer pas* 
out of the house, and the water, eva|>orated from the human being* 
dwelling within the house, condenses itself on the internal surface of 
the walls, the balustrades of the staircase, etc. Then, indeed, the 
house become* scarcely habitable, and is often extremely unwhole- 
some. One example, given by Pettenkofer, helps to confirm thi* 
argument. Some workmen's houses in Germany were built with the 
scoriit or refuse from the neighboring iron-works. This metallic 
material, thoroughly air-tight, was ver) rough and irregular in shape. 
The fitting of the 'pieces together necessitated the use of a large 
quantity of plaster; and the interstices between these sconie wen- so 
numerous that the walls still retained a certain amount of porosity. 
Ultimately, however, a mean* was discovered of cutting the *t:orta 
into even 'shapes, so that ihcy could he filled tightly together : lhi« 
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•oils. Thus walls, in spite of the infiltration of air, become 
Trelat has defined as " miasmatic sponges." If, on the con- 
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entirely deslroved the porosity of the wall*. The evaporation out- 
I of tl 



'■ the damp arising inside was thus rendered lm]io»»ible, and the 
houses became so extremely unwholesome that they had to lie aban- 
doned. The money spent in their construction was entirely lost. 
l>r. Meijer, therefore, is in favor of maintaining the porosity' of all 
the walls | (be partition or internal walls, as well as the outer walls, 
and this porosity be would further extend to ceilings, roofs, and 
floors. In fact, every bouse should lie made as porous as |w»»iblc, 
unless a very perfect system of artificial or mechanically contrived 
ventilation be introduced which will work as effectually during the 
night as (hiring the day. 

V rom all these arguments wo may, perhaps, conclude that where 
the danger of infection is especially great, a*, for instance, in hos- 
pitals; and where, at the same time, means of artificial ventilation 
are more easily established, it would be preferable to follow Dr. Val- 
lin's advice, and destroy the porosity of the walls, and especially that 
of their inner surfaces. On the other hand, for private dwellings, 
where the presence of disease germs and organic matter in the at- 
mosphere Is not prevalent to so great an extent, it would be preferable 
to follow the advice given by Professor Van Overbeck de Meijer. 
1 lie science of ventilation is not yet sufficiently understood for us to 
safely dispense with the accidental ventilation that so often helps to 
compensate for the ignorance or indifference of the public, and this 
view we have long held and often expressed. In England, however, 
the porosity of walls has been studied, not so much with a view to 
Us effect on ventilation as to its influence on the dampness of dwel- 
lings. The exceptionally damp characteristics of the English cli- 
mate, and the particularly porous nature of the bricks with which 
the greater part of our houses are built, have naturally led the pub- 
lic to patronize the paints and distempers which profess to exclude 
moisture. In seeking to attain this latter end, but few persons have 
paused to consider how far they interfered with ventilation, or pre- 



vented, especially when applying their paint* to the outside of 
house only, the oxidation, bv infiltration of pure air, of the organic 
ami putrcsciblc matter absorbed within the iwres of the walls. 

In this respect, however, our attention has been called to what 
would appear to he a happy compromise. Mr. J. H. Orr suggests 
the following experiment with the distemper he has jiatented under 
the name of Dureseo. lie proposes that a brick should lie partially 
scooped out and painted over with duretco. It will then, he main- 
tains, retain water in the hollow till evaporation ; just, in fact, as if 
it were a porcelain saucer. The distemper, therefore, is thoroughly 
water-proof. Hut, on the other hand, if the same brick is placed in 
an air-pump, it is easy to draw air through where water was un- 
able to pass. Thus, while excluding damp, the ventilatiuu through 
the pores of the walls need not he altogether hindered; and there 
may still he some hope for the disinfection by oxidation of the body 
or substance of the walls. Such facts, when established by extensive 
experiments and vindicated by practical experience, would be of the 
utmost value ; hut, as the matter now stands, the whole problem is 
yet in the infancy of discussion. It would lie somewhat presumptu- 
ous, with the limited evidence before us, to attempt to offer a definite 
answer to the questions suggested. We can, however, with con- 
fidence maintain that the experiments of Pettenkofer, of the Kussian 
Pathological School, of M. Somasco, of l>r. Do Mciier, and of many 
others, clearlv prove that the porosity of walls is an important factor, 
for good or for evil, in the sanitation of dwellings, and should be- 
come the subject of more extensive and practical studies. — The 
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Should any of our non-professional readers desire to build accord- 
ing to this design, we trust be will do the author the simple justice 
of putting the work into his hands. We shall always be pleased to 
put client and author into communication with each other. 

bit* from cottages, mr. frederick b. white, architect, 
prixceton, n. j. 

tfP-RIVER CLUB-HOUSE FOR BACHELORS' Cl.rB OF PHILADELPHIA. 

9. HAZLEHURST A HUCKEL, ARCHITECT*, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



TOWN-UALL, SHARON, MAS*. MR. ARTHUR If. DODD, ARCHITECT, 
BOSTON, MAS*. 



Electric Illumikatiok iit Ukflxctiom.— D. V. Part* exhibited | 
a plan of a new mode of electric lighting, at the French Electric Expo- 
sition. The light was placed in chambers underneath the street, and 
reflected through hollow cylinders, enamelled on the inside, so as to pro- 
dure an inverted cone of rays, which strike a reflector placed at a height 
of 40 or 50 metres above the street. Among the advantages which are 
claimed by the inventor arc: The employment of powerful electric 
foci, thus avoiding the loss which results (rum the division of the cur- 
rent ; the equal diffusion uf the light and the avoidance of the dazzling 
glare; the diminution of the loss of light which results from the em- 
ployment of translucent globes ; the readiness of access for regulation 
Hence; and the illumination of thick mists, which can be 
with difficulty by other method*. — La Lumiirt Elrctriqu*. 




THE N.OOO-IIOLTSE COMPETITION. 1 — III. 
design submitted BY "Joanna." 

MASON'* SPECIFICATION*. 

ZfOUHDA TIOSS of rubble-stone laid dry. Un- 
* derpinning of brick 8" thick. Build piers where 
on plan, 8'' x IS". 

Chimneys: — Outside chimney of rough 
stone to second floor. Flue* 8'' x 8''. Firo- 
"i place of rough brick. Tiles, hearths and fac- 
ings furnished by owner. 

CARPENTER'S SPECIFICATIONS. 
Framing : — Sills. 6" x 6" ; studs, S" x 4" ; 
rafters, t* x 7", 16" o. c. ; joist, 2" x 9", 18" 
r.- o- ©i bridged. 
/ ■ Hoarding of sound hemlock board*. 
(lutte)^ — Stearns's gutters, 4" x 6". 
Conductor!: — 2^" of zinc. 

Clapboards: — Cover, where shown, with spruce clapboard*. 
Shingles: — Covet roof* and walls, where ehown, with sawed pino 
shingles laid 4" to weather. 
Outside Finish to lie of pine. 

Front Porch : — lialustura and plain post, turned as shown on 
detail-drawings. 

Inside Finish of pine, to paint. Sheathing in Eitchen 4' high. 

Closets: — China-closet and pantry to be fitted up with si, 
etc. All other closet* to be fitted up with shelve* and hook*. 

Door*: — Four panels, factory make. 

Windows — Eight lights, factory make. 

Stairs of pine ; to have plain turned baluster and posts. Newel 
post, 5" ; corner posts, 4". 

Water-Closet: — Huild all necessary wood-work in connection 
with plumbing. nvMnMt PPMlrlCAT10KB , 

Furnish and put in place one water-closet and bowl, and one 
Kitchen sink, and make all necessary connection*. 

PAINTINO SPECIFICATION*. 

Two-coat work as directed by architects. 



Estimate or Qiaxtitie* axd Pa 

10/40 ft. spruoe Umber, ft $17 

S.uOn (I, partition and furring slock, «, tl«.W 

H. uoo ft. covering-boards, hemlock, « »I.VIW 

I, uo> clear »|trnce clapboards 

27,000 sawed pine Filthifies, st *t.O0 

1,804 ft. stock fur outside tli.li.li • 

MO ft. <" x S" Stearns's galv'd conductors, o 116.00. , . . 

Windows complete, factory make 

JJoors and frames, " 
Frout awl side porches . 
Inside Dumb, pine u> paint. 
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A Tree-I'laktino Act.— The Hon. Mr. Wood has Introduced a bill 
in the Ontario Parliament to encourage tree-planting, a* follows: A 
bonus not to exceed twenty-five cents shall be paid for each tree, of a 
certain named species, which shall be planted along a hlghwav or 
farm boundary hne, or within six feet of such line. Trees planted 
along highways are to be tlie property of the owners of adjacent lands, 
but the tree* are not to be cut down without permission of the authori- 
ties. Trees plained on a farm boundary are to be the joint property 
of the owners of the two farm*. The scheme involve* inspector* to 
see tliat the regulations of the proposed law are carried out. The To- 
ronto Ulol* suggest* tome difficulties Hint would arise in the way of 
the operation of this act. It doubts if the fanner* of the Province are 
yet educated up to the utility and aesthetic ideas involved in the regula- 
tion snuicht for. There are yet only lO.OOO.tkal acre* cleared of the 
l.TO.OOO.taJO in the province, and the 10,00U,00O is mingled 

three time* that area of land still under forest, so that it is obvious t 

the process of deforesting Ontario cannot yet have none far enoughTo 
produce any of those evils from which European and Asiatic countries 
once forested, but now desert wastes, are suffering. Yet, while the 
rural owners mis;bt not encourage the tree planting act on any broad 
ground of future public benefit, they might be induced to plant tree* 
for twenty-five cents each, and continue to do so, and value the tree* 
when grown very highly.— A r ortA«-«.rrn Umtrrman. 
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ON THE USE OF CONCRETE l.N MARINE CONSTKUC- 
TION. - IL 

Ft it recent number, 1 we dealt with lome 
hi ii leu of employing concrete in marine 
construction. We now propose giving 
some further notes on this subject. French 
MftiMari justly deserve the distinction of 
being foremost in the application of con- 
crete in marina works, and perhaps no bet- 
xample of their skill and ingenuity 
can lie selected than the method employ ed 
at Port Napoleon, Brest, in the manipula- 
tion of large artificial block*. In this case 
the weight of each block was about KM) tons, 
they were all built above high water, 
each on a separate timber platform, 
or carriage, resting on a slip with 
three longitudinal ways or runners 
of timber about 7 feet 9 inches 
apart, centres, the upper part of 
which was rounded to receive bear- 
ing pieces hollowed out to the same 
curve to prevent lateral motion at- 
tached to the platform, which was 
thus enabled to slide freely down 
the way* into the water. The 
blocks, when sufficiently- consoli- 
dated, were launched as required 
by means of two endless chains 
travelling the whole length of the 
slip, one on each side of the block. 
After submersion and when the 
tide had risen to a convenient 
height over the block, it was lifted 
by an iron float and carried, while 
under water, to its destination in 
the work; when relieved of the 
weight, the timber carriage floated 
to the surface and was transferred 
to the head of the slip ready to 
be used for another block. The 
slip was about .HMO feet in length, 
and could accommodate 2R to 30 blocks, so that the work was 
capable of being carried on with little interruption. 

The ways had an inclination of Tin 16.fi, or about J-inch per 
foot. The block* varied in sue, averaging about 16 feet 6 inches 
long by 3 feet 1U inches broad, and 8 feet 10 Inches high; they 
were at first built inside an enclosure embanked to a height of 6 
feet or 7 feet above low-water itero, this, however, involved so much 
tidal work that it was abandoned in favor of tbe slip. 

In lifting the blocks ordinary chains were at first used, fitting into 
grooves built into the side* and bottom; this method, however, was 
found inconvenient and did not permit of the block luting relifted in 
case of necessity. Four T-headed rods were, therefore, substituted 
for the chains, suitable recun 




ectangular openings being formed vertically 
in the block, the T-hcads bearing on hard-wood pieces covered with 
►beet-iron on the under side, and built into the block about one foot 
from its base, at which level small chambers were formed to permit 
the rod* being turned when lifting or letting go the blocks. The 
cubic contents of the blocks averaged al>out 53 cubic yards each and 
weighed in air, as before stated, about 100 tons; they were built of 
rubble masonry set in ccmcnt-mortar consisting of one part cement 
to four of sand. 

Four comparatively small iron hopper-floats were employed in 
the work, for depositing the rubble required for the foundation 
mound, and for removing dredged material, etc., the hopper doors 
being so arranged that when open their lower edges did not pro- 
ject beyond the bottom of the float. One of these float* was also 
utilized for lifting and setting the concrete blocks ; their dimensions 
are given as follows ; — tu 

Hr«-«wUh '.At t 

llraiight, light. 1 s 

" with 123 toll* , 4 i 

In lifting the blocks four balk* of timber were placed on the deck 
of the float, connected in pairs and fixed over two pairs of openings 
through the float, each pair of blocks having a clear space between 
them of about 15 inches, so as to iierinil the free passage of 



the *u*- 

bars and chains; the balk* carried four winches with pitch 
chains and pinions, worked by screws. On a rising tide, ami when 
the water had risen sufficiently high, the float was accurately placed 
over the block to bo lifted, the four T-headed bars were lowered 
into the vertical openings in the blocks, the chains were then tightened 
and the block gripped. As the tide rose the float was immersed un- 
til the displacement equalled the weight of the block, which would 
be about 55 tons in sea-water, the float then drawing about three 
feet. The float with the block attached was then lowed to the posi- 
tion the latter was intended to occupy, and when the tide had fallen 
sufficiently the block was carefully lowereS into its place ; it was 
found that after a little practice the blocks could be laid with great 
precision in two tiers one ov er the other. 



One float only was used with the blocks, and in order to insure ac- 
curacy in ranging and selling, advantage was taken of the most 
favorable states of the tide. Under these circumstances, it was 
sometimes necessary to work by night, and the average rate at which 
the blocks could be deposited was thirty per month, which repre- 
sents M, tons, or (taking 16 cubic feet equal to 1 ton) about 21,- 

Sou cubic yards of material built into the structure under low water 
per annum, which i* equivalent to 120 tons, or about 70 cubic yards 
per day, allowing 3u0 working-day* to the vear ; about 50 lineal 
feet of quay wall, including superstructure and block-work, was com- 
pleted per month. 

It is evident, however, that the system is capable of being em- 
ployed on a much higher scale by using several floats, which would 
not only enable the work to proceed with much greater rapidity, 



but permit far more advantage to be taken of fine 
creasing both the facility and economy of the 



lions. 

The lifting float used at Brest was capable of carrying blocks of 
nearly double the weight of those adopted, and it does not appear 
that the weight need have been restricted to 100 tons. There was, 
however, some difficulty in obtaining a good foundation for the slip, 
which may have rendered it desirable not to impose an excessive 
weight u[K>n it. 

With reference to the cost of the work, we are indebted to the 
courtesy of M. A. do Miniac, engineer of the Arrondiseineut of Brest, 
for the following information : — 

The cost of the float, with its accessories for lifting and setting 
the block*, amounted to £2,350, hut the float was constructed so as 
to lie also used for the transport of stone and other materials, and 
was, as before mentioned, of much greater lifting capacity than 
actually required. 

The'cost of masonry of ihe blocks was 15*. M. per cubic yard, 
viz., materials, 10*. per cubic yard; labor, 6«. HJ. xter cubic yard, 
the last-mentioned item including the cost and use of the platform or 
carriage on which the block was built. The expense attending the 
launching of each block amounted to and the cost of lifting, 
transporting, and setting in place, averaged 31*. per block, or about 
per cubic yard, makiugthe total cost per cubic yard of the block- 
work about 16*. 6J. In addition to the lifting float, the only other 
item that can be considered in the light of special plant is the slip 
or launching ways, the exact cost of which is not obtainable, as it 
was constructed concurrently with other works from Government 
materials. The slip, however, was of comparatively light design, 
ami probably did not involve an expenditure exceeding £ 1,200. 

The block's were laid on a foundation uf loose rubble, for the trans- 
port of which, as well as of dredged material, the float used for lift- 
ing the blocks had been designed and used ; the slip can also bo 
subsequently employed for ordinary repairing purposes, so that in 
comparing the cost of the special plant with the cost of that used 
in other works of a similar character, only a [Hirtion of the gross 
cost of the float and slip should be included. If the total cost of the 
special plant be taken at £4,000, which i* probably rather in ex- 
cess of thu actual cost, then at the end of five years' working, if 
interest at the rate of five ]ier cent per annum is added, and one- 
fourth of the coal of the special plant deducted — although in the 
particular instance under consideration, one-fourth of the first cost 
is hardly sufficient to represent the selling value of the plant — 
we find the amount chargeable for the use of special plant to be 
rather more than 9//. per cubic yard of block-work. 

The system adopted at Brest |Hissesses many advantages: the 
submergence of the block before lifting not onlv reduces the weight 
to bo lifted, from 100 tons to about 55 tons, but the position of the 
block during transit increases the normal stability of the float, 
enabling it to bear with safety the disturbing influences of the 
waves; the block being su*|>emled from the centre instead of from 
the end of the float, prevents the necessity of a criuntcr|>oisc, and 
thus the required displacement ia reduced by one-half, tbe size of 
the float being proportionately diminished, which is a matter of 
great convenience, particularly when the works are carried on in a 
river or liarUtr much frequented by shipping. To these advantages 
must of course he added the great economy in the first-cost of plant, 
and also the consideration that Ixilh ihe items of special plant, after 
the completion of the work, are but comparatively little diminished 
in value, inasmuch as they can be transferred to the necessary and 
permanent plant to be *nb*cqucntly employed in works connected 
with the maintenance of the harbor, ami other purposes- 
Compared with the example first noticed, namely, Alierdeen, the 
harbor of Brest lies in a much more sheltered position, and therefore 
presents less difficulty in the lifting and depositing of the blocks in 
the manner just described ; but on the other hand, blocks of double 
the weight mi'jhl lie used, and thus much greater advantage could 
be taken of the occurrence of calm weather, which in an cx]K>sed 
position is absolutely neeessarv if the blocks are to be floated into 
position. The tidal range at Brest ia considerable, ordinary spring 
tides rising about 50 feet and neaps about 1-1 feet; this materially 
increases the facility with which the work can be carried on ; a 
slight modification of the same system, however, renders it applica- 
ble to ports in comparatively tideless seas ; for example at Fitiine, 
on the northeast shore of the Adriatic, where the rise of tide is but 
slightly over three feet, a similar arrangement to that at Brest has 
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The largest block* in tills Instance measured 12' x 6' 6" x 6' and 
weighed about 28 ton* each ; they consisted of about ten parts by 
measure of Sautorin earth, four parts lime, and one part sand ; the 
block-yard was sufficiently large to contain about 1,000 blocks, and 
they were allowed to harden for three months before use ; they were 
transported on tramways worked with ropes driven by steam. In 
launching, the block was allowed to run down a slip into the sea un- 
til its upper surface was slightly below the water ; a raft was then 
floated over it, consisting of two boxes or floats connected at the top 
by a timber framework, and placed at such a distance apart as 
would allow the passage of tho block between them ; water having 
been admitted into the float* or chambers by suitable valve*, the 
raft was let down over the block, which was then suspended by 
chains from the raft; the water being rapidly pumped out of the 
chambers tho block was lifted and the whole towed into position. 
Water being again admitted into the chamber* of the raft it was al- 
lowed to sink gradually and was guided into its place by a diver ; 
the cli&ins were then removed, and the raft again rose to the sur- 
face. The work was designed by the French engineer Pascal, and 
the block-work, like that at Brest, is laid on a foundation mound of 
loose rubble or pierre perdu. The depth of the water varied between 
29 feet in the old harbor, 78 feet at the end of the first mole, anil 131 
feet near the end of the breakwater. The level of the top of the 
rubble mound is not stated, but at Brest it is about 16 feet below 
low water of ordinary springs. 

With reference to the block-work at Brest the following summary 
is given for convenience of comparison, the amount |M*r cubic yard 
chargeable for special plant being computed after five years' and ten 
year*' continuous working respectively : — 

Quantity of block work deposited In plane par year n&Qa. yds. 

e «. d. 

Approximate cost >< n«*.\w\ plant SOW 0 » 

Cost o( blocks— materials 0 0 U per en. yd. 

" " " labor a t S - '• 

Launching, transporting, and setting of blocks (Including 

maintenance of slip and float) 0 0 10 " *' 

Proportion of coat 01 st-ocial tjluut hi ills tud of t\ n yeiirs 0 0 ft *' 11 

*~7. IT »» •• •• ten •• M » •• " 

Total COat If Work »«" c-.in1lr.OMl Ml y>-ir» jf ipIlhIto ot 

coat of levelling foundations) f> 17 0 " " 

It will be more convenient to reserve for the present any remarks 
on the relative merits of different sections of breakwaters and quay- 
walls, but it should be observed that the levelling of the top of the 
mound so as to form a suitable foundation fur the blocks is a very 
important item in the cost of structure. 

In the case of Brest the preparation by divers for the reception 
of the bottom blocks would amount to about £8 for each block, and 
add (where two tiers of blocks were used) about Is. 6d. per cubic 
yard to the cost, making the total cost of the finished block-work about 
18>. 6<f. per cubic yard. 
The simplicity and economy of the arrangements adopted at Brest, 
1 the rapidity with which the work can be executed, highly com- 
nd the system, and in few others has the coat of special plant 
been so extremely moderate. — Engineering, 



THE YELLOWSTONE PARK. 

February 8, 1885. 

To the Editors or the America* Architect : — 

Sirt, — In your comments tills week upon the project of leasing 
the Yellowstone National Park to a company of capitalists, of which 
Mr. Rufus Hatch is President, you refer to what are perhaps the 
least of many objections to such a scheme. The Park can be visited 
by tourists only about three and a half or four months of the year, 
and during the brief time at their disposal, they would doubtless 
give themselves up to the tender mercies of a mono|soty there, as 
willingly as they Jo now in the White Mountains and at several 
other resorts. On the other hand, the profits arising from the enter- 
tainment and transportation of all the visitors that are likely to go 
to the Park for many years to come will pay but a small percentage 
on the Urge capital this company protsosea to use there. The 
"farming privileges" and •< the free use of timh 



r, wo<:*l an-i 

are included in the lease are the inducement 
have attracted this investment, and it is the avowed intention of the 
company to pasture ten thousand or more cattle every year upon the 
'• waste lands " in and about the Park. The Act of Congress es- 
tablishing this park placed it under the control of the Secretary 
of the I ntcrior, and says, be "shall provide for the preservation 
from injury or spoliation of all timber, mineral deposits, natural 
curiosities, or wonders within said park, and their retention in their 
natural condition," also " he shall provide against the wanton destruc- 
tion of the fish and game found within said park," etc How long 
would these remain in their natural condition if this company ob- 
tained control? 

_ There are known to be, within the limits of the Park, three dis- 
tinct herds of buffaloes, and their pasturage, hardly accessible to the 
ordinary tourist, is tho finest of the " waste " grazing land. Moose, 
elk, white-tail and black-tail deer also frequent the Park in large 
number*. The Park is large enough to maintain its natural fauna 
almost indefinitely, if undisturbed; and yet tourists can visit all the 
lakes, geysers, cataracts and other attractions to their heart's con- 
tent Small game will take care of itself, but the large animals 
mentioned above are rapidly becoming extinct, and unless provided 



with a refuge secure from hunters, farmers and stock-raisers will 
soon be gone forever. If these animals must become extinct in time, 
it is none the less our duty to strive to avert the loss as long as possi- 
ble. 

The Yellowstone Park has so few entrances by which it is accessi- 
ble, and so few roads by which it can be traversed, that the expense 
of police to guard against wilful destruction and injury will always 
be very slight. No other nation ever had such an opportunity to 
acquire and maintain in its natural state so large a tract, and at a 
cost next to nothing. 

I hot* you will pardon so long a letter npon this subject, but 
students of natural history anil all others Interested In the preserva- 
tion of our larger animals are earnestly protesting against this 
project to convert Nature's own museum into a vast cattlo-range for 
tnoiicy-making purposes, and I cannot but think you have either 
been misinformed or have not thought over all the consequences, or 
you would not advocate the cause of these speculators. 

Very truly yours, J. K. Honrosn. 

[Oub information was derived from tho Report of tho Secretary of the In- 
terior.— Kl)». AatatallCAM AKCI1ITKCT.1 
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A PERSONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
No. III. 

1308 K Street, N. W., Wasi.ixotow. D. C, February S, ISO. 
To THE KntTOltS OF THE AMERICA!? ARCHITECT: — 

Sirt, — I think your letter of the 3d insL very nicely worded to 
cover your real meaning. 

If it is true, a* you write, " We regret that wc are obliged to re- 
tarn the drawings unused," why did you not keep them until ready 
to publish ? 

In the number of your journal published on the 6th of January 
you complain that you cannot obtain drawings of city buildings, and 
therefore the most of the illustrations in the American Architect are 
of country houses. 

I have huard it frequently asserted that only a certain clique of 
architects could have their drawings published in tho American Ar- 
chitect— you of course know whether this is true or not. I am, 

Your humble servant, Robert Stead. 

No. II. 

Mr. Robert Stead:— 

Dear Sir, — As requested by your favor of January SO, 
real meaning [that the drawings were to be returned at once] we 
have just discovered, we return the tin can of drawings which you 
sent us some time ago. 

We regret that we are obliged to return the drawings unused, and 
we will say in explanation of this and in apology for their not having 
been published before this date, that owing to the drawings having been 
kept in the tin case for tlie sake of preserving the accompanying 
tracings uninjured, instead of placing them in our portfolios together 

'ith tho other drawings that await pub" 
tirely overlooked, and wc were qu" 
swings in our possession until y 
search Tor them. Very truly yours, 

No. I. 

ISM K Street, X. W., WaaMlsroroH, I), C-, January 10, l«M. 
To tit e Editors of the American Architect: — 

Sirt, — Enclosed find thirty-five cents to pay express charges on 
can and drawings sent by me for publication in your paper. 

Trusting to receive the can of drawings of the earlictt pottiUe 
moment, I am, Very respectfully yours, Robert Stead. 

[As Mr. Robert Stead nuty very properly feel that by Impugning not only 
our veracity but also the hnnnr and eqitltableness with which we conduct 
this journal he lots debarred himself from profiling in the future by snob ad- 
>;>ntiii;r* aa derive to an architect by the publication of hi* designs in our 
p:.gi.-s, vie .Wr^t" afford him imchnot^ri.iv as the^puljleatlon of the toce- 

UNWISE ASSISTANCE TO CONTRACTORS FOR PUB- 
LIC WORKS. 

Chicago, February 7, IMS. 
To the Editors of the American Architect : — 

Dear Sirt, — Referring to the application of Use contractors for tho 
Indiana Slate House for an increase of pay, in your issue of Decem- 
ber 30th, after saying that in case of the inability of the contractors to 
go on the bondsmen ought to assume the contract, you add " the cost of 
doing so would certainly be less than taking it up after the bank- 
ruptcy of their principals, and they might, we think, rely with rea- 
sonable certainty on being indemnified at the end of their outlay." 

Speaking as a contractor, who has also had considerable experi- 
ence as an architect, I think that you suggest a possible solution of 
tho difficulty which would set a very mischievous example, fraught 
with injury to every honest contractor. Scarcely ever arc bids re- 
ceived for public buildings, but that some are made at or below the 
cost price of the work, and contractors at such prices seem to be 
able to find bondsmen to back them, quite as well as those who de- 
mand a legitimate price for their works. Tlie result of this sort of 
contracting you and your readers well know. In some case* the bid 
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is made to got the job at any price, with the expectation of subse- 
quently making such arrangement* with the architect or committee- 
men, through s|Wcification* subject to double meanings, or the addition 
of unnecessary extra work, or changes involving small deductions 
and larger additions, as will make the work profitable. Against such 
combinations it is useless for legitimate contractors to compete, and 
numerous caws of this kind make them indifferent to public work. 

Itut the interests of trade and the public interests as well are just 
as much injured by the letting of large contracts to any one at prices 
manifestly below cost and beyond the ability of contractors to com- 
plete, even though they may be so public-spirited in intent as ta de- 
sire to make their own contribution* toward the erection of public 
buildings. These cases occur often on account of the inistukes made 
in figuring, or inability to fully comprehend the nature and extent of 
materials and work specified, on the part of contractors ambitious to 
handle work outside of their own trade, and take l«rs;e contracts. 

It is evident that the two main causes of this kind of contracting 
are dishonest intentions, and ini-nintMitency. These are at enmity 
with all legitimate contracting or honest competition. They are 
baneful to the respectable builder throughout his whole existence as 
such. If discouraged by them he has to either adopt the luetics of 
the former class or give up public work Altogether. Anything which 
tends to help out "lame ducks" of any kind makes legitimate busi- 
ness all the more discouraging. The sooner this class of contractors 
is held to strict accountability and compelled to shoulder its full re- 
sponsibilities the better for all concerned. There should be no oppor- 
tunity for compromise with them, but if Ibcy court failures by their 
own mistakes they deserve U> be ruined. 

I say this without vindictiveness, but because it is the natural course 
of business. And I see no reason why the building business should 
be governed by different laws or precedents from any other. 

It may be said, ami I admit, that it is nobody's business if a man 
bids below cost, provided he furnishes adequate security. 1 do not 
tli ink it is |>o«sible to discriminate when contracts are let. But I 
bold that if the enforcement of contracts were exacted and blunderers 
and incompetents were driven to the wall, such things would not oc- 
cur in the future. 

Respectfully yours, P. B. Wioiit. 

IMn. Wiciiit misunderstands us if hp thinks that we regard the practice 
of indemnifying contractor* for losses sustained on public works as wholly 
unobjectionable. All we meant to say about it In the case of the Indiana 
State- House was that It is a common one. and this every cue knows. At the 
same time, we do not qplte sluire the contempt for " lame ducks" which 
Mr. Wight expresses. The task of cstimntin" upon a large public building 
Its very dllflcnlt one, except for llie few who Tiavo, or can have. experience 
In such work, and with the best intentions a man may make mUlake*. or if 
not that, may fail to nuike sutUcieut allowance for variations In wages 
during a long contract. In such a case there are two alternative course* for 
the contractor to follow. He may defraud his men of their wages, cheat In 
his materials or workmanship, make continual demands for extras, crawl 
out of lils engagements In every possible way. And Anally collapse in disas- 
trous bankruptcy ; or be may keen faillifnllv and steadilv to his contract, sar- 
rlnelng his private means until they are exhausted, and then, calling bis 
bondsmen to his help. do. with them, all that a conscientious fulfilment of 
his and their obligations would reuuire, uutll the contract is completed. 
There are examples enough of the former course of proceeding to make it 
worth while to encoumite the latter, and If a city or state thought fit after- 
ward to come to the relief of such » contractor and his bondsmen, we should 
be the last to objnet. In the cose of the Indiana Stale-House we undewtand 
tliat the contractors offer, if their outlay is made up to them, to con- 
tinue their cam ami supervision until the building is completed, without 
even asking for any pay for their time and service. Such a scttlenieut as 
this dons not afford a very tempting prospect for dishonest bidders, and while 
we cannot but afsnlaud the business-like prudence of the Commissioners, 
who have secured the Sinje against loos in any event, we should not be 
sorrv to bear that the Scat* of Indiana, unwilling, like many private persons 
whom we have known, that any person who bad acted conscientiously 
toward her should suffer hy his faithfuIueM, had consented to grant the in- 
demnity asked for. — Eos. American Auchitsct J 



T1IE $3,000-HOUSE COMPETITION. 

Bostosi, February «, IMS. 

To the Editors of tiib Am kmc an Architect: — 

Dear Sir/, — It seems to me the correspondent in the Inst Archi- 
tfet, signing himself " C," is a little hasty in saying that he knows that 
tbe design submitted by " IMn furs " cannot be built wiUiout a much 
larger expenditure of money than the estimate given. I bare had 
the design estimated by two builders, one from Boston well known 
by many of the leading architects, and tbe other by a builder living 
in the suburbs, having a large business (.James T. Blaisdell,of Water- 
town). Either of these builders is willing to take contract for 
building such a bouse, at the estimate given. 

Yours truly, " Dan/ort." 

DRAWINGS FOR PUBLICATION. 

Toronto, February (, IRKS. 
To the Editors of the American Architect: — 

Sirt, — Will you kindly inform me, either bv mail or through tbe 
American Architect, wliat size drawings should be made when in- 
tended for reproduction in your pages— bow much larger than tbe 
illustration a* published— and oblige, Your* truly, 

David B. Dick. 
IRfprowctiowii are most satisfactory when made from drawing* from 
one-half to three limee as large u themselves In linear dimension*. Every- 
tiling, of course, depends on the cbutcter of the rendering tbe draughu- 



mnn has elected to employ. No drawing can satisfactorily be reproduced full 
siro. — Kim. Amkiucan AEcurrscT.J 



Toronto, January M, 1S8J. 
To the Editors or the American Architect : — 

I)tar Sirs, — We are almost always disappointod by the meagre 
information furnished regarding the illustrations, as to finish, ma- 
terial, colt, etc., the latter especially. 

In sending in-ittor for illustration is it necessary to send such un- 
rolled? 

Would a tracing on cloth be suitable, and could a solar print be 
reproduced? Very truly yours, 

Lanoi.kv, Lanolkv & BritKK. 

[It is a* much a source of disappointment to us an to oar correspondents, 
that oor contributor* are so chary of communicating facts concerning tlie 
building* which are Illustrated in our jtage*. mid we feel that the course fol- 
lowed by the majority of our rouLribuUjr* is a distinct injustice to tbenisel ves 
as well a* to the Journal and it* readers. Drawings may Ihi forwarded hat 
or rolled at tbe convenience of the sender, and may be niade on paper, 
tracing-paper or tracing-cloth. 8otar prints are useless for purpose* of re- 
produrtioo. - Kn*. American ARiiirmcT.) 



NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 

Tub Bids for tiir New Law Courts, London. — Since the failure of 
the builders of the new Law Courts of i>ondon — Joseph Hull £ Sons — 
was made known, the various bids originally received for the work 
have been published for pursues of comparison. They show that the 
bid of the firm that lias failed was over $l«),000 dollars less than the 
next highest, and over $1,400,001) less than the very highest. 

A Curious Effect of LioiifNiNO.— At the t'uy-dc-IVjme Observatory 
in France, some singular effects of lightning discharge have been 
noticed on the copper cups of a Kuhinson't anemometer mounted on the 
roof. The surface of the metal is curiously pitted and from the centre 
of each pit rises a small cone or nipple of copper, smoothly polished, as 
if it had been turned in a lathe. Those cones of fusion produced by 
the electric discharge remind one forcibly uf the carbon points in an 
electric lamp, and indicate, as we hare before remarked, a gyratory 
movement of the electric current — EnyimtriHa. 

Fire proof Paint.— Vllde' and Schamhcck make a varnish of 20 parts 
of powdered glass, 20 parts porcelain, 20 parts powdered stone of any 
kind, 10 parts calcined lime, 30 parts soluble soda glass. The powders 
are made a* flue as possible ami sifted, and then thoroughly incor|H>rnlcd 
with the soluble glass, thus producing a syrupy mass, which can be em- 
ployed as a varnish or mixed with colors for painting. The proportions 
of the solid ingredients may be varied at pleasure, but it is generally 
best to keep the indicated portion of lime. Silicate of potash may be 
substituted for the silicate of soda if desired. The first coating soon 
hardens and a second coal limy l>c applied from six to twelve hours af- 
terwards. Two coats are sufficient. Tho varnish may bo employed as 
a preservative against rust. — Ckroniipu InJuttrirUr.. 



Mtstehiovs Wrlm at Shiraz. — In the neighborhood of Shirat, 
on a hill an hour's ride to the northeast, the traveller come* upon some 
wells which would also seem to dale hack to the days of the Great 
King, for the labor involved in their coiutruutlun certainly point* to a 
dynasty more magnificent in its undertakings for the royal pleasure 
than either the Parthian, the Sassanian or the Arab. Near the top of 
this very precipitous hill, with no trace of masonry to mark the site of 
fort or palace, there yawns an opening, perfectly rectangular, about 
eight yards by six. which is the mouth of a well going straight down 
into the bowels of the mountain. The shaft is cut in the live rock, tho 
sides are as perpendicular as the plumb-line could make them, and the 
depth, as ascertained by the lime of a falling stone, something under 
four hundred feet, the bottom at present being dry. Within a distauce 
of fifty yards on the same hill arc two other similar wells; and local 
tradition asserts that there is underground communication among the 
three. This theory finds support in the fact that when a pistol is tired 
at the mouth of one of these wells with a view of disturbing the sievta 
of the pigeons who flock thither at the noontide heats, the noise made 
by their wings, at first very loud, gets gradually fainter, as though the 
birds were escaping through some lateral galleries. They certainly 
tietake themselves in some manner away from the perpendicular shaft 
without coming out at the upper mouth, though there is no evidence to 
prove that their exit takes place through either of the other two well*. 
The labor expended on the boring of these well* must have been enor- 
mous. If the object was merely to secure the water-supply for some 
fort which originally crowned these heights, one cannot see why a shaft 
twenty-four feet by eighteen, and so accurately cut, should have been 
required. Were they Indeed wells, or were they intended as passages 
for the sudden exit of troops from some fortress built here to hold the 
plain in awe 1 In the latter case, some tort of spiral staircase would 
necessarily have been attached to the walls of the shaft, of which at 
the present day no trace remains. Unfortunately for science, no trav- 
eller has yet visited Shiraz sufficiently enterprising to go down the four 
hundred feet of perpendicular side with rope or ladder. Curious relics 
of by gone limes might certainly be found at the bottom, but without a 
proper windlass and better ropes than those now made in Fars, the risk 
of a bruken neck would cool the ardor of the most venturesome anti- 
quary ; and so, up to the present, the pigeons alone enjoy the sight of 
the secret treasures which possibly He at the bottom of these astound- 
ing- shafts. As we have said before, there is now no vestige of building 
left on the hill to indicate in any way tho dale of their construction, 
nor is there any Inscription apparent on the side of any of the wells to 
aid us in our investigations, tradition, as usual in Persia in the case 
of anything out of the common, ascribe* the work to Suleiman ibn 
Datid and bis J inns. — Saturday lUritw. 
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BUILDING PATENTS. 



[Printed tpeeiMcatumt <*/ any pat ml t here men! irned . 

't tUtatl tlluitralivns, may 5e obtained 
' t-Menl; at Ifathinali/n, for 



ttlkrr tritik fMU dth 
the I KuimtAtx- -ner i 



27 I ,3 9. Coil I'. KMTK BO I LMN U-M ATER1A L AM' TMK 

Mn Hon ok rlKl-AKiSu iiil Same.— Frederic W. 

iinTiicii. uuir«io, x. v. 

871.21a. Bi-.m ii-Plaxe. — John Campbell, W»J 
den. N. V. 

tfljeM. MmtuD or Brr-AtRtxn Htiikcti-be* with 
Betox ou Com bete. - John C. tioodridgc, Jr., X*' 
Vork. N. ¥. 

271. '3". Pirfc-CrTTKB. — Israel Kinney, Windsor, 



Ontario. ( 
271 ■ I 



Bl.ni. NVati h-Towee axii Sioxal-Laxtekx.- 
Clair S. Parkhill. lloritellsvllle, X. ¥. 
SI1.JM. Elevator. - Itiuwll Phillip*, Boston, 

r. Prout, 



211,— 
Wondhaven, X V. 

271,271. Locs.— Lyman 
iti,:mxi, am. ium.ii. 
town, Pa. 

27l.3i*i, KKiKrxnowi on Portable BmLittxo 
1-t.r* F. Uronnuin. Xew Vork, X. V 



New Vork, N. V. 
D. Blaker, Now- 



IT I 
Brown. I 

271.310- 

271.344. 
Pa. 

271,31*. 



I. t mi> 
dlanapnli 



AMI FlBRINO. — WNllajn H. 



In J. 



. J. Lnvegrove, 



L X. T. 
Philadelphia 



DEVICE KORniXBTRt'CTIXll Hull E K1/HHI5 

ash AMtilKS. — Am Matties, Cleveland. »>. 

271/53. Eletaiob. — Charles ll. Otis, Ton ken, 
K. V. 

771,314. Water-closet. —Cha*. F. Pike, Phlla- 

.'b.AX.IXO AX„ Water- 
Closet Bowl* a.iu riiKtu Trak». - Cha*. P. Pike, 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

V3I.J6K. Olea.xsixo Water-Closet art. ornioi 
Trai-s. -Cha*. F. like, Philadelphia, Pa. 

271,33». A I'PAKATl'B roR AltaoBHIKO SmilliH 

IS Water-closets. — Chas. F. Pike, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

271,307. SahH FasTEKKR. — Jacob S. Rammona. 
Sew Vork, X. V, 

•■rtl.ar*. W.mn-TtTRXixii Latiik.— Albion I. San- 
born, San Francisco, Cal. 

271.3*4. Wimmjw-Siictteb. — Charles E. Weber, 
Monroeville, I ixl. 
371,4.3. FlHE-»LAI'E. — Geo. II. Clowe* and Kd- 
"'rislile. Jr.. Walerburv. Conn. 

Union, 



Roller. — Wm. F. Ed- 



37 1. it*. Wiximi*-! 
wartls, Cincinnati, O, 

m.ua. Finns** or orxarextixo Wood. — Jobs 
T. Jamison, Cambrtdgeport, Mas*. 

271.479. Kxoi>-ai'ia<:hmknt. — Franela Latllmcr, 
Richmond, Nora Scotia, Canada. 

27I.4SB. Pi IB TABLE OTEAR-AUOER. — William F. 

Letuh, St. Clair. Mich. 

271.49*. Fire-Escape. — Jame* II. McKlroy. Mid- 
dietuwn. X. V. 

IBEaTI.B OB Pl-ATEOn* A TT A I'll M EXT EOB 

1.U.I.KMA. — Thorna* J. Solum. Lake City Col. 

27UV17. Sl'LAstl-BoARD EOR WA TEB CUtSETS. — 

William Welch. d<ihn I'.Hifhlln, and John J. Maho- 
ney. San Pranclaeo, Cal. 

37I,VB. 11km 11 PLA.XB. — David A. Bridge*, Vine- 
land. X. J . 

■SHJiXt. Ckwkxt akii CoxrBirrE Pavkmext. — 
■ 1 W. McKnlght. Waahiiicton. I>. C. 



SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 



t. In preparing draw- 

irsorta : — 
e-st'jr brick buildings, 
harlea and Third Su„ 
tire 19' x 44', and on* 



Baltimore. 

H"<"E*. — W. F. Wobet. nrehltee 
lnga for the fitlhivlng-naniod )» 

W. L. Stork, Kan,., lit thn 
Tlth atoito trimming*, cor. 1 
four of which will be lit' x 
2V x 4*', and to co»t gVi/AM. 

Mr. lAutenbaeh. threest'y and manaard brick 
bonding, with atoue trtiniuiiiga. n • cor. Kutaw and 
Saratoga St».. !»' x 47', and to coat J7.1M0. 
Orn< K-Bi n.mxi. - Mr.Chaa. L. Canon. architect, la 
preparing dmaingi for a twi>»t"v and inaii».ir.l ..IBi'e- 
buii.ling 1.* >lc»»™. T. J. and W. II. .shryoek, cor. 
Union Dock and FjuUrn Ave. It will be of brick. 

and terra. oatta Irllnttiiltga, M' X SO', and 



.. — Sinee onr uut report 
nteil, the more Imp 



Of 



BriLDixo Pi 

1M have been grant, 
i are the following : 

dcrlck lhiker,4 tlrae-afy brick bulldlngi, e • 
WaFhlugtolt St., n e eor. of Federal St. 

John Menahard, three-tt'y brick building, n w cor. 
Fulton and Harlem Avenuna. 

Martin Marn.d I, three a to ry brick building, a a 
EaaMrn Ave., e of Itiat St. 

Henry Bowen, three el'y brick building, n • Boyd 
81., lietween Arlingtun Avenue and llolllita Alley. 

John X. rue*, f three at'y brick buildiuga, » a 
Choptank St., a of Fairtnonut Ave. 

B. F. Starr, three-at'y hrl.-k building, wi Bolton 
St., between lh>l|ihln and Ijanvale sta. 

Thoa. Hetaffer, 10 twoat'y brick building*. • • 
Monroe St., ■ of Pratt St.; and 4 two at'y and baao- 
ment brick building*, tlover St.. e of Monroe St. 

Ferdinand llanu, tbree-at'y brick building, n a 
I.Kuliard SL, between Calhoun St- and Xorrl* Alley. 

M. Freed man. lhr*A.»t'y brick building, ■ • Pratt 
St , between Sharp and Howard St*. 
John Kern, Jr.. A Co., lwo-*t"ry brick *tahla, w • 

M.Miut St., between Winchester and Pennant SU. 

l^iul* O. McCuaker, S lw<v»t y brick building*, w • 
Shields Alley, n of Smith St. 

So* ton, 

Bi ilium) Pruairri. — .AWlr. — Old Harbor roinl, 
near old Harbor St., Ward 21. for City of ~ 
t'y ulp (tone Allb-bosae, ,.bohrt.i V x 37 



H'ooif. — llu)klnud .SI., near centre St., Ward 21, 
for H. B. A I.. M. Sargent, 3 three at'v llal dwell*., 
an' X .la'; llichardaon A Voung, builder*. 

//ijl/l'oiii/ SI., neur Centre St., Ward 21, for H. B. 
A L. M. Sargent, Uiren-at'y Hat dwell., .1*' x 40'. 

HVrf Thin! s/., A'o. 13, Wanl 1 1, for John T Scbre- 
flel, ohii-m'y tint bakery and autre, 21' x 31'; Cha*. 
A. tlanluer, l.uiliti-r. 

Olil Ilorlxir /-oiiir H *iir/, Ward 24. near Old Har- 
bor St,, for City of Boston, uuvtt t Itat suiraiie of 
bricks, 22' (f x KfJ', 

Old lltrUtr I'mut IfA-irf, Ward H, forCitv of Boa- 
ton. one-sty Hat blacksmith shop, IB' f' x 31'; 
Chart** It. Painter, builder. 

fA'rf Hart,r /'ii4«; H Avtr/. Ward SI, for City of 
Biajlon, one st'y flat stone cutters' sbSAl, 14V' aud 
li' X 175'; Thomas Keyes. builder. 

ivnirxtl Ar, „ near Washington St., Ward S3, for 
Wm. F- IVitter. one-afy pitch dwnJl., Is' X 24'; John 
K. Crosby, builder. 

l-mli Si., near IJnden SI.. Ward 2^, for Isaac 
Pratt, Jr.; two-sfy pitch dwell., in' aud 2ti' x 3u'; 
ell, li- x .r.'; W. B. Camer.,n. builder. 

I ii*iVii/»r SI . near Norlh HarranlSt.. Ward 25, 
for Patrick F. u Keefe. igiesl'y pitch mechiuilcal, 
a' x 30'; James tireen, builder. 

Ihyrrhetlrr Are., eor. I'nusmed St., Ward 24, for 
Mary A. June*. 3 Uirwe-*t'y Hat dwells, and atorea, 
SU' x 20' llf. 

lh*rrh'*trT Art., near Commercial St., Ward 24, 
for Patrick Roger*, lwo-*t'y Sal dwell, and *tore, 
x W. 

Brooklyn. 

Bpiloixo Permit*. — Snrik Srren/* St., S'o. 2S«, s », 
ISO' • Sixth St , fnur-st'y frame double tenement, tin 
roof ; cost, ffl.oou; owner,c H. Meyer, on premises; 
architect, T. Hngelhardt; baildert, V. Maurcr and 
M. Metaen. 

/itt/win/ SI., n wcor. Oakland Av«., thre*>et'y frame 
teneuient, gravel roof; cost, gl.nou; owner, (.1 rt 
II. Merer. Ilupont St., uecor. Oakland Ave.; archi- 
tect, Y. Weber; builders, M. Vngel and A. l-ang. 

Itrdfard Are., e s. W s I^xlngton Ave., exteiiding 
en'; also, Bedford Ave., e s. extending fn-in Clifton 
PI. to Oreene Ave.; also. Bedford Ave., • e, extend- 
ing front tlreeno Ave. to t-cxtngtou Av*., 12 four- 
st'y browusUuie front double sutre* and tene- 
ments, gravel roofs; cost, each, alatul f IS.IOt; owner, 
Tlioni** II. Brunh, 74 Fourth Av*.; architect. F. E. 
Lock wood. 

-ViMlramf Are., e ». I«tv • Monroe St., four-M'y 
brtiwustorje front unieinciit, gravel rwif ; cost. *-l,S0ti: 
owner, architect and builder, U. W. Brown, la Ful- 
ton SL 

Kckfnrd St.. w *, 71' • Nassau Ave,, 3 three st'y 
frame tenement*, gravel roof*; cost, each. g^.tMU; 
owner. John Knglls, lltl Kent St.; architect, F. 
Webar; buildera, U. P. Hoberta and T. Itandail. 

Oh pier n*ar /'<<! *'/ Jiwnlemon SI., one m. .ry frame 
abed, gravel riiof; coat, about $12,000; owners. Cash- 
man A Co.; architect, T. Heed; builder, V. Loser. 
WlllauuMn Are., i :3ab' w Marey Ave., 8 two- 
ba*em*ut, with thro»*t'y rear, hrownstoi 



ofs 
Arthur 



each e'.VMH 
ylor.faSI Myrtle At 



In 



R 



Henry 
Ulllcn- 



. Wlrth; 



ircrJg ssrtL, w », 1«' a" • Lafayeius At*., tar. 



st'y and basen 
front dwell*., tin 
architaet awl bulldi 

I'rntrnl Are., ■ w 
frame teuemetit, tin n 
Epplg, inl Kvergrwun Ave.; archileol. 
brand; build*™. W. Bayer aud J. Rueg« 

Ltonard SI., e *, 33r 4 M • Nassau Av*., 2 three- 
st'y frame tenements, gravel roofs; cost, each, 
g;i,.1«*j; owner, John Knglia. 110 Kent St.; architect. 
F. Weber; builder*. G. P. KoberUand T. Randall. 

f.recn .v/..ns.betwe«H Franklin St. and Manhattan 
Ave., one-*l'y brick stable, gravel roof, Iron cornice; 
cia*1, »4,2W; owner*. B. C. FL It. Co., ID Fulton St.; 
ai. hltect, A. W. Dickie; builder*. J. AUtBeld A Son. 

Itvtperl Are., ii s, W w Seventh Ave., ihrnt-et'y 
frama double tenontent, Un roof ; cost, »:i Sao; o — 
H.J. HoO, iTosnecl Ave.: architect. W. H. V 
bultdera. a. Uuclianan aiul C. A. (llldersloev*. 

&m*s Are., w s. So' ■ Fifty-fourth St., tlir*o-st'j 
frame dwell., with twMt'y extension; cost, |2.47ri; 
owner, Thomas o'Connall, 1S3 Henry St.. New York 
Cltv; architect and builder, 11. J Skinner. 

>r*ocrrJg 
ify brlclr 
11. Hill, 
Mone. 

Central Art., n w eor. Stanhope St., three-st'y 
frame double lenemeut, tin root; cost, own- 
er, Bresaler, I^rk Av*.,cor.Throop Ave.; archi- 
tect, J. Hillenbrand; buUdera, £. Loerch and J. 
Kueger. 

H -n fort St., .Vo, 81,* s, 77' w Harrison Av*., thnse- 
•t'y frame tensment, tin roof; cost, A3,ooti; ov 
Cha*. Scheldt, 1." Harrison Ave.; architect, T. 
gelhardt; builder*. 0, Manrer and J. Frey. 

JJtwjer St., ,Vn. \M, * s. 2>N?' from Kwen St., three- 
st'y frame tenement, tin roof; co*t, 94,AiK>; owner 
Frfeiiili'h Kehauuer, on prernisea; architect. A. Her 
b*rt; builder*, J. Schereth and ft Wleber. 

ALTERATIONS. — cWcS! SI., O a, 12S' • ] 

Ave., ona-st'y brick extension, tin roof; cost. *.1^*»; 
owner, Claua Llpslus, Busbwick Ave., cor Fnrrsat 
St.; arehiuwt, C. Stall; buihlan, H. Un 
J. Rueger. 

CSSSr St., .Vo. lfld, four-M'y briek 
gravel roof; etatt, 4M,"«sn; owner. A. C. 
g2 Bedford Av*., bulkier*, M. Singer and J. Blron. 
Buffalo, N. T. 
CnxTiiArr*. — Ibe contract* for steam-healing and 
lutnbtng work of the Voung Men's Christian Aaso. 

"» 

to,fi|iu and *I,IKH rotpactivaly. 
OrBRA-llot'aE. — Mention ha* not been made, I think, 
of the new opera-house of Messrs. Wable, on Court 
St- Building Is of brick, with cut-stone aud galvan- 
ixed lron trimming*; cost, * ' 
MlLU — Addition to the pi 



elation Building hare bean let to J 
Davis and Mr. Jno. D. Smith, I 



iniug inttlof Lee Holland 



Uod iron tnriiniing*; enst. eiiTi.iMi. 

- Addition to the plaulug mill 
* Co., Court St.; cost. glO.ootl. 
K. -I'm- li..-. se. — Itound-bouso for the Skk*l Plat* 

Railroad, South Hutlalo, cx«t, $23,00*. 
Stoke*. — Brick block, Carroll SL; coal, $ 1»,000, own- 
er, John Bush. 

Alteration, to store on Main St., for Austin estate, 
cost, $3,000. 



Chicago. 

Horara. — On the eor. of I.. strata and Congress si*. 
has been e.mtmel.eed * thrvo-«ry briek dwell , *W 
x 125', to be built in flats at a cost of $:i2,'*ai; Mrs. B. 
Xagltlon. owner, H. Rehwoldt, architect, and John 
Itiliipby, ballder. 

B. \A . s. Clark, architect, has prepared plan* for 
a ■ ■ i. of nine dwelling-houses, to lie built ou 
WslmshAve., near Thirty fllth St.: ensi, $i:» ..hki 

The same architect has oompleted iiIiuls Tor a 
dwelling-house in L/ueeu Annas! vie. for F. A. Adams, 
to tie builtat Kiiglewnod. a snhurh of Chicago. 

Plan* are prepared by Mr. Clark for a $Pv no real- 
denee, to I- Imill near i'oiieka, Kan: also, plan* for 
an no realdeitce for Mr. T. Wliilain*, at Oak 
Park, a Chicago sulmrh. 
Stohks. - Plans are completed by Mr. B. W. S. Clark 
for a block of spires on Sr - 
St.. to be Ave stnrle* and 1 
Allen Bru*.; cost, $nn,m<fl. 

Also plana for a bbwk of store* and Hats on West 
Jackson St., cost. J2II.IEO. 
Hllilxa-Sc ltooL Bni.iiix.).- The Union Riding Club 
have let the contracts for a riding school building on 
Si-rth Clark St., between tloethe and Schiller sts. 
The suuetore will be of pressed brick with sums 
ttnish, and the track In the interior will lie cap ' ' 
of accommodating twenty " 
will be W x 152', tw.nt'y. 
A Blnuteuthal, architects. 
Bi iliiixo Pt mmits. - E. c. Chambers, one-at'y brick 
C'vltAAre, 'Jl' x :hl', r.-SB Adams St.; cost, gl.oo . 

PoOis A Co., four-st y brick factory, Mi' x NF, Weed 
St., cor. Dayton; cost, $fi,l**>, 

S. K. tiroes, 3 one-st'y cottage*, 20* x ,T>' each; Illi- 
nois Ave., near Thirty second St.; cost, **.,imhi. 

A liton Schmidt, one-st'y brick cottage, 20* X bW. 
743 llinman St ; cost, $1,000. 

M. Mountosky. twost'y brick dwell., 21' x 4.V, 
10 Luce SL; cost, $2,200, 

P. C. Kunlng, two-sfy brick Dab. 21' x «', 451 
West Erie St,; COM, $2,000. 

I'. lverson, one st'y brick basement, tf X 30», 
30 1llsuiarek St.; cost, SI, •« i. 

E. B. McCagg. additional st'y, 40' x 4»', 67 Cas* 
SL: co*t. $«,««. 

t\ '""-"'T tfl basement brick Hat*. SP 

I 4*', 270 Lincoln SL; cost. $4."fl ". 

e F ' , C ^"^" Ul ' < h «»" y ""■'k oats, 7J' x 60', 
South Park Ave.. c«*H, $r,nt«i. 



•ii iirrsseu nri.-k unit SO'lie 
the interior will lie capable 
ty.four horses. The bulldlnjr. 
I'y. and cost $'.'2,i«w; Ludell 



n.M.I* . « Visit, SI/SSI. 

A ug. Hernoaskl. one-st'y brick cottage, If x 30'. 
0 Hastings St.; onal, $l.ls>i. 



throe-sfy and lavement briek store, 
70'. 30 West Indiana St.; < 
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Clots. Bcpp, 
ami flats, W x ' 

Mrs. B Naghton. throe st y brick dwen-. tBr x 
125', IamkiiU and Congress sts.- ctstt $:rj mx 

0. Hafner, three-st y brick flau. 2211 Maxw. II St.; 
cost, $4,MO. 

O. llafncr,two-*l'y attic brick flats, So. 10 O'Brien 
St.;ci»l, $2,400. 

Schills A Cassman, foar-st'y and iqisement brick 
store. Mather and Clinton St* ; cost. $17.. «). 

James louldon, two-sl vand baaemcnl brick Hat* 
No. l'hi Cornelia SL: cost.gj.IM). 

lion. Heusen, three-st'y briek store and dwell.. 
l!fi-' Lake St.; cost, $2^500. 

W. D. Kerf 1 ..it A Co., agent*. 10 one-st'y cottage* 
JC X 60' each, Rice St., near ttobey St.; cost.* Is, on, 
New York. 



Theatre. — The Bijou Theatre Is to bo entirely ri- 
modelled, the floor lowered, the roof ratse.1, aid 
proLtably a now front built, from desigr* of Mean/, 
Smith A Kelly. 

Stores.— A line Mora, about M>' x ISC. Is to lie built 
un 1 lie s w eor. or Broadway and Fourtli Ms., fr.mt 
design* of Mr. Henry Fernbach. 



Two stores, about uO' x Sir*, Ave stories high, of 
with Wyoming Valley lducston* fliilah al* in Ins 
built at So*, list and IH5 Welt St., for Mr. W It. lEau- 
wick from designs of Mr. Geo. Martin Hues. 
Stable.— Mr. A. C. Clark proposes Ut build a large 
Uvery-stabl* on the north side of Seventy tilth si , 
between Broadway and Tenth Ave. 
Alterations.- Siw. 017 to 0211 lark Ave. are Ui be 
altered front tenement. houses into flrst-claa* flat*, 
and So. 90 East Fifty-fourth St. from a rcsld. 
an apartment-houM, all for Messrs. Robert A 
Cw-icl, Iimui designs of Mr. .to*. M, Dunn 

So. •» West SL, is to be altered so tbat the bas*- 
ment can be Jused for store purpose*. Mr. U. Ed- 
ward* Ficken Is the arehiuwt. 
HtriLDtxn Permits — Omta< St., S'o. xa. and lit- 
pnard Sl^ Ao*. 39 and 41, Mx-M'y brick and Iron 
front store, tin roof; cost, $7J.<«*>; owner, John 
Clark. 340 Canal SL; architect. JoUt Hoffmann. 

(>B* llMtlrrd and Forty-third SI., n s, lair e of 
Alexander Ave., two-st'y rrame dwell., tin roof; 
ooat $3,000; owner, Wm. tiallagltar. line Hundred 
and Stxty-eaeond St., bet. Courlland and Elton 
Ave*.; architect, H. S. Baker. 

One Hundred and / i/.v, ,1 It, St., • ». 24B' w of Fifth 
Ave., S luree-ery browns tone frout dwells., tin 
roofs; cost, each $IS.tr»; owners. J as. Madden, 2IS3 
Second Ave., and Jante* Mara, 2105 Second A ve. 

Ciotof St.. Xo. 27*. four-*l*y brick suire, tiu roof; 
com, $$,000; owner, C. W. Bruce; architect, Jubn 
B. snook; builder*. John Demarcat and Wm. A. 
Vanderhoof . 

Canal SI.. A'o*. $29 nasi 131, and llrtnt St., .V*. 
$. slx-st'y brick More, tin roof; cost, $73,01*1; owners, 
Ixuillartt Speitcar and other*, per Jantes M. Jack 
son, 3 Mercer St. : architect, John B. Snook ; bi 
Roliirtftou A Wallace, and W. ticrard & Co. 

rAu-.f ,4re., An*. 443. 445 and 447, a*rf SS6 Katt 
Thirty-irtt SI., threst-st'y brick theatre; cost. $3»,- 
000; owner, Annie L. McCahlll, ljtrchmotit, S. J.; 
architect, Alfred Chamberlain. 

lent Huntlrtd and AVtrfg-sLrfa St., s », 500' • Tenth 
Ave.. H two-st'y briek and frame dwell*., gravel 
roof*; com. each $I.So0; owner, Wm. 'Iharapson, 53 
Leonard SL; architect, T. M. Clark. 

ATtsf /uvii/|i-f*»ra SI., .Voj. ISO and IS*, four *fy 
brick stable and coach boa**, gravel roof; com. $10,- 
000, owner. Anton Marker!, » Lexington Av*.; 
architect, Fred J*nth; boinler. H. Woslphal. 

b£j,d^^ 
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St.; architect, John Cnrreja; builders. K. ).. I'ar- 

rsgh and Meituire * Skaa. 

/;.iut.vi,( JY,„ws, Iry i> One Hundred and Slxty- 
scventli St., Ii.>«t-r; frnme factory, gravel roof; 
cost. *.'..'<«; owner, Julius Brunuer, on premises; 
builder, Louis Falk- 

r*4»Y< -It. w s, IS"." n One Hundred and Four- 
teenth St.. lit* sl'j brick tenement and store, tin 
roof, ttofti 9li.ofai; owner, i>. 0. Croslry, <;i \Veat 
Mi.th si., architects, It. & J. Jarillne, builder, Ed. 
Kllpatiick. 

,Str.i»il .4rr„ n • Cor. Sixty-third St., 9ve-et'y 
browuslou* front Ital and store, tin roof, cosl, 9HS,- 
«*). owners, tlraliam & Connor, 211 K««t Thlrty- 
flfth St.: architect, John C. Burns; builders, tirv 



I St.; 



.w„«,, A.... • .. ?V 5" n Sixty third St., 3 five- 
it y brownstotiefnjntfUts and stores, tin roofs. c.*t, 
each. *K«*); owners, builders and archtlecta, same 
a* losi, 

Su-ly-thirii n s, afe Second Are.. 5 five-sty 
brick WsMllla. tin n«>fs; coat, each, *-.i>.IK*; owu- 
em. builders and archilcels. same a* last. 

.wmla-eiyi/A W., u s, ,W e Third Are., (I Olio- 
•t'v brick stores gravel roofs; coal, each, ft .500; 
loiee, Bernard Fhrenrelch, n » cor. Islington Are. 
and Silly-tilth SI.; architect, .Mm Brandt. 

F.r.i Arr,, AY., sum. fmir-»t'y bnck tenement and 
•tore, tin r-«>t; co.t. elr.,i«0; owner, " 
*t: East utie Hundred and Fifteenth 
Cleverdou *t 1'iiuel. 

>.. .• • - • , « ' -■ •• c I I'b rd \v. *!'•• -••> 
brick tenement, tin roof; coal, 91-MN"'. owner, .lohn 
Murphy. 24* East forty n in lb St.; architects, Bab- 

ct.H'k A MeAeoy; builder. not selected. 

Tn-rtg rvjhth si., na, 12i' wof First A»e..4flte-»f y 
brtck leiiementa, tin roofs; c«»M. each 91i;,»lo; 
owner, .lnl,ii J. McDonald, 1321 I'ark Are; archi- 
tect, .Mm Ilramlt. 
Ai.TKK*iw*a. — H'eU St., n e cor. Beach si,, Intor- 
rial aller.it wm; coal. 9',nO0; owners, old dominion 
Steamship Co.. cor, Fulton and tircciiwtch sla.; 
areblt-ct. Wm. Itowland, builder, Wm. shapler. 

sisth .Ice, Kern. 431 to 435, build Ml wall on 
norther It line and a one-sly brick extension; cost. 
92."""; owner, F.d. It. Simon, ear., Kl Fast Fifty- 
ninth St.; architect, .lohn It Franklin. 

Ibr //nn.'rrrf and Fourth *'(., n •. I*> - w Are. A, 
c one at 'jr. etc.; Poet. t5,t»»; owner. K. 11. I>u- 
. \. J.; architect, Aug. Hatfield; builder, T. W. 



Jfanrock St., e a, n of (.'uhllMrrland St.. two-at'y 
building. 17' a la'; Ihuiiel N«rllri)c, contractor. 

.Van'Mli it -Ire., w ol I'edar Si., tbroo-at'y dwell., 
1>>' x 47'; Kobert Uoon, owner. 

llriHfiliurit St., w of Wakefield St., 2 two-at'r 
dwelU. mid laoft'y »t»ble, 14' X 32' and It' x »'; 
John Hufe, owner. 

U.t St.. Xo. 1JO, three at y alore. In' x W; C. II. 
Jaeol'V, owner. 

Inikmnr st , n of Norrla St., two-»t'y dwell.. If/ x 
2U'. Felix lloltx, owner. 

7'*orf«w/a i/., »of I»eu>t St., thrco-at'y dwell., 
and four al'y dwell., 1*' x ft and 2i' x W\ Kobort- 
m A Itrjan, 

• 4 three al'y 



PROPOSALS. 




St. Lonla. 

BrtLMMO rcRMITa. — Seventeen permita hare been 
at m d tinea our laat rauort. aavwn M which are 
for unlmi>ortnut frame houaea. of thfl rest, thoao 
worth ^L'.'^ai and oTer are aa follow*: — 

II. Tiemann,? atljacent two*t'y brick dwella.; cewt, 
tRJtO; Wm. S|,rli«iiii!cyer. cntiactor. 

I'cler sanrlaa. two-.t y brick dwell.; coat, »4,000, 
contract buI> lei. 



II 



AmnvAiiE. 



(At PhllMtt lphl». 

iQ AitruiTKt r, 



Orrn c or St i'Eaviaixa . 
TKKaauKr I if fa rtwi s r. 

W'aaHIXUTOTt, IK C, Fabruary II. IN 
Sealed propuaala will be recelred at Ulia ofHce until 

i : the rath <tajr of February, 1IU4.1. for fur- 

niKhlng and delivering al the Treaauiy Italldlng, 
Uaabirjrton, 1>, 0., all the hardware required for the 
Court Il7>u»e and 1'oat (Uttec at I'hlladcipbia, PaV, in 
accirdance wilh aucclflcalioii and acliedule oojdca of 
which and any additional Information may be bad on 
abdication at thla o»c« or tho o«ce ol the Super- 

jas. 0. mix. 



PROPOSALS. 



St IIOOI. 1IOISE. 
t> K...III.-I .M- 

Bbattlrbobo. Vl.. January 1». 1-H.t. 
The plain and »|«cinc*tl»iia of a two-»Cy brick 
1-houae, saj' x will I* open for lii»j*et:on alter 
aaklna A si^du 



.Inuuaxy 3«, al the office of lln 

tleborii, Vt. Itidiforomilructingtlii' aamc In a Ibor- 
• iugli and lubatanllal nianner will Iw red Irod by I be 
umtcralgned u|i to IS February *>. lUM. Hlda 
may be made tor building the houae as a whole, or In 
partt, to w1l : For the !>ujeiiieni or foundation ftory, 
with neceaaary excavatlona, for the uiaaoxi-work. for 
carpenter-work and painting; for heating and plumb- 
ing. The auccea?ful contractor will l»e required logirn 
aumcleut tMnida lo Insure a faltbtul eomp.lance with 
their contract. 'Hie coninilttee reaerve the rlgiit to 
reject any or all bids as they may deem beat for the 
iiileirat of the district. 

II. I). llfll.TON, 
WM. 11. t ol.l.lXS, 
K. W. STolHiAKO, 
JAtX>B K-STKV. 
UFO. A. IIINFJJ. 
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si.iddard. Itrmt- 
aamc In a tbor- 
l«i reci Ired by I bo 



^KOJt-WOKK 



[At lloato 

t: or SrpEBTistsrj ami hi 
ritKAaruv l>KI*aKTatr.>r, 
ISKiroN, I). February H 
at this i 

■JBth day of February, 



""I 
1WC1. ) 

1 proposals will be received at this olflce until 
on the until day of February, 1HH3, for 

ng ninl ttxlng In place complete In the |«*t- 

>d i ' 



1* *. 
fitrnlsl 

"~iub treaaury extension building at Boston. 
MaM , the iron work of ptad^fHce acreeus. sulrways, 
rallliick, Bi«*.|lgbu, In accordance wilh drauliurs and 
SDeclOcatlon, copies of which ami any additional In. 
lorinnlt-.il may be had on application at thla offlee or 
the office of the superintendent. 

.lis. a. nil/. 
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do.. V 

Banks. 



GreiKKii » -Ire. Xo. 27. raise one st'y, new Hat 
roof; est. J.'i.iHKi: owner, 1 Met rich Kink, lot Weal 
Waaliliiki-^i I'l.; builder, .lohn Jordan. 

A.'.ur KiglU'mtk SI., Xo. 4r*\ thre- st'y brick ex- 
tension, new front. cusi.97.tfcv; owner, -lohn lllck- 
nuui.^'. > First Are.; archltwt. V. W. Klomt. 

Arr. .1, s c C'-r. F.lgbty-slxth St., two-si'y brick ex- 
tension, new store front, etc.; cost, 93 ( na>; owner, 
Henry W. Neumann, on premiece, architect, John 
Hi ,r,.!l 

IF'Sl rsie'ji-s.r.«i'f St.. V.i«. 117 naif 119. raise ex- 
tension lo No. 117 one st y, main building of No, 
IV* extended a', and a new two-sl'y extension, ccet, 
ll'ioxi: owner, l<eu»dii-l r'lscber, MM Weal Fifty- 
aetiMtib St.; architects, '1'bom & Wits<ni. 

Attt-h St., An. 1.1, three st'y brick extension; met, 
93,imhi. lessee, Fred. J. Selig, on pretnisaa; builder, 
Jno Derr. 

Ext Tw »tf ninth St.. .V". YS, four st'y brick ex- 
tension and Internal alterations: coat, tVi.isK); owner, 
I inn • 1 K. McSweeney.on premlMi*; architect, It. W. 
liuckley. 

,S>,-.»/» Ire , s w cor. Plfty-aerenth St.. repair 
damnge by tire; nuat, 9IB,aHI; owner. Win. Noble, 
trjfi I '.irk Ave. 

sixth l»-.„ .Vo. 441, one-sfy brick extension; coat, 
9J,.»si, owner, estate of SyUester Uruah, 31 Nassau 

'/jro^^v.'^'"*?. «*rf B HV-rra sr., v. s.ai. •» oarf 
91. repair damage bT fire. cost. 97^«; owners, Cora 
and My ra Motlatt, No. 6 Kaat Forty eighth St.; build- 
er, Henry Wallace. 

Fi/ih Art.. Xo. 3iT, basenwnt and first sfy fitted 
nil for biisineas i»uri»oaca, new store front; cost, 
94.""', ownnr, John J. Astor, i\ West Twruty siilh 
St.: builders. Jas. Webb A Son and John lkiwney. 

/rr»*nficry, .V,u. buy to fill, raise onc-sl'y; cost, 
9.^.0o-i. ow ner, Joa. F Lmbat, 13a Filth Arc.; arcbl- 
teet, Jim. II. Snook; builder, not selected. 

Sixty fourth St., a s. ?.'*>' e K**iern Ibiulevard, 
raise tfirce stories, coal. *lV'.fK<i- owners. NeUlllnger, 
Scbtiiltt A Co. .on premises; builders. J. & I.. Weber. 

Il'wf naxrn-ewr* ,S7„ Xo. Hut, one-sl y brick exten- 
sion; net, S^i.iHVi ; lei**. Campbell Mining and Ke- 
' [C>.; builders. Samuel l.owdcn and John Far- 



HIUCK, t EMIiNT. KTC. 
[Al Burralo, N. V 
Sealeil proposals will las received at the Park Com- 
missioners' oflice. City Hall. Huflalo, N. Y., for fur- 
Dialling llnr materials liereundef iitciilioneil, lo be tlse.1 
In the construction of the Buffalo Trunk Sewer until 
12 oVUsek it . , on Weslnewday, the 14th day of 
February. 1HH3, aiMln[Tiinl imiuoil lately Ihereaf ter. 
l'he materials required arc aa follows; 
Sewer bricks, not to exceed L1),*U0.«>1. 
Americun hydraulic cement, not to exceed £4),000 
barrels. 

Portland cement, not to exceed ln.coo barrels. 
Iron castings, not to exceed luu.Ootl pounds. 
Halcl i'lth of January, |g»3. 

The Itmril of Sewer Coinnilsaloner* of Hie City of 
Huflalo, per 373 1). C. BF-A l£I>, Chairman. 



I At I.onUvlllc. Kv. 

. s2 V 



M ov; 

IT. S. Esuiskkk OrrK r, s2 \Vr»T Tiiiri 

Cincinnati, o., January fj, li*a. i 
Sealed proposals In duplicate will lie received at thla 
oBlce, until 1* o'rlns-k, noon, on Thurxlny, the 
I 1st <lay of Mutch. 1SB3, f<ir the construction of the 
p«rls neceeaary for .is) feel of movable dam, and the 
delivery of the same at l^.ulaville. Ky. 

Approximate quantities: \l rougbt-lron. a*.Cr» 
poumla; cast iron, ir,&W» ponnds; malleable-Iron, h.Vi 
pounds, dc-serd while-pine. I.'JGO feel, B. M.j dreaaed 
white-oak, too feet, II. M. 

S|iecittcatloua and all necessary Information can be 
obtained by application lo the undersigned. 

WM. K. MKKHILL, 



Orricror Srrr»viatNo Am hi tr.i t. » 

TKKaacKV imranrwi.NT, 
WasMlMii.iN, I>. C, February 12, 1SH3. ) 
Sealed proposals will be received at this oflice until 
13 ».. on the 7th clay of March, IH»a. for all llio 
plastering required 1st iho Court-House and IVatt-l <fl1i*o 
nl 1 I'eka, haus.. In accxirdance with drawings and 
specification, copies of which and any additional in 
formation may 1» hail on 
the office of 
373 



plication at this ofTlce, or 
t. JAS. li II II J, 
Supervising Architect. 



[ HON 



[At ProTldence, It. I.] 
Orricg or Board or I'l lilii. Won**, i 
Crrv Ham., 




, |-..Ul.ds,l tl .'he 
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Major of Fngllieera. 



J^IOCNI 



COrilT-IIOll.SE. 

I At Mount Ayr, lu.] 
Iirawingscan tie seen after February b-lbal theorrlce 
of the County Auditor, at Mt. Ayr. Itlnggold Co., Iowa, 
or at the nfll™ of J-ickcl A Mann, architect., St.! 
Joseph. Mo. 
Seale-I bids must I* In by March 1. lftss. 
The Sii|«irrlsors reaorra Uta right to reject any or 
all bids. 
By order of the Board. 

T. A. STKVENSON. Chairman. 
J. F.. I«iZE, County AudlUtr. 373 



«c il -il i 
11 o'ch 
fiiriilshin„ . 

Five tons, of 2,240 f 
lonrhuudl 
in diameter. 

Kiglity tone of 2,240 ponnds, a Inches In diameter. 

To tie "delivered on wliarf lu thia city. 

Hie delivery lo commence on or before May 1st, 
and to la) completed on or tiefore August 1st, l**3. 

A layiSw aatlslaelory to the Hoard, In the sum of fire 
hundred dollars, as liquidated damages, for failure to 
execute the contract wilhln ten days If awarded, will 
be required of each Milder, and a aatlafaclory bond in 
the sum of twenty-fire hundred dollars condlm 'iisal 
upon the faithful fulfilment of the contract, will be 
required of the successful bidder. 

S|>eclflcatloiLS and form* of contract, and of prof* Ml* 
may be obtained on application at this < ~ 

'l'he Board reserves lie right to re 

" Mill Kl It. S'A Ut | it .., 

C1IAK1.HS ANTHoIxV, rublle Works. 
SAMCEL M. lilHY, ) 
373 City Engineer. 



e right to reject any or all pro- 



•JJtiri.oiNH ikisk iiirntsoTHKMo.NTnor.lAirrABV.— 
The building operations In the city during the month 
of January liave bean unusually light. 1 his Is 
Shown tit the applications for permission to erect 
new and aller old buildings made al tile oflice of llie 
Building Inspectors. The** officials Issiml but «l 
permit* during the month, being Just half the nnm- 
■oer given for the corresponding month last year, 
'l'he aggregate waa made upas follows: — Alterations 
and additions. 22; hack buildings, II); two-tl'y 
dwells , II; tl.ree-st'y dwells., 3; lactones. 1. sta- 
bles, A; foundries, j ; al ,d missi'in 
dye house, church, ami mill, each I. 

-Btoml — Al No. 41- Arch St. Thomas I'otter, Sens A 
Co. ptojMSie to erect a four-st'y brick store, 27' x 2IMV. 

stl'llJMNi) Fr.KMll*. — Ismtt-ant St., s s, w Twenty- 
fifth St.. one-sl'y stable, V x 77'; H. T. Supplee. 
contractor. 

CMor St., s s, ar of Manatank Ate., threeet'y 
dwell.. ]»' x 47': .1. F. reasgood. owner. 

S'owf* .Yis>etVra)rA St.. \„. "29, Oirec-sfy dwell., 
17' x iV.'; J. I*. l-amberton, owner 

Sittm SI.. Arts. 133 fo IX. 3 two-st'y dwells., 10' 
x 4't': ' has. ti. (lllmore. contractor. 

< orn' st , u w cor. Taylor St., rebuilding factory, 
47' v tin'; Wm. Arnott, owner. 

A'o.ar SI., e s. s of (ilrar.1 Ave., one sI't storehouse. 
IMF t r»V; M. Vacee, contractor. 

,"k."ts''':"-T wVh,mU , r. 4 o» < n 1 er U, '' n *° W * P 
n r»,- ih i.o, \> . < ii»niicrT», owner. 

t Q*p<M St. : n ■, w of W«k«-fteld St., twi>«ly 



J) 



AM. (At I.oul.vllle.Ky.] 

V. S. Exoixr.rit Omrg, »2 What Thirh St., 1 
l.ts< inxati, o.. January 12. laR.1. ) 
Sealed pro|i.eals, in duplicate, will be recelred at 
thia urflre until 111 o'clock, noon, on Tliut-Mlay, 
the 1st day of March. leW3, for the construction 
of the parts necessary for 2tai IX. of movable dact. and 
the delivery of the aatue at Ixiulsrille, Ky. 

Approximate quantities: wmught-lron 2H.000 lbs.: 
cast Iron, 2,duo 11m., malleable Iron, h*i lbs.; dressed 
white-pine, I.2O0 feet B. M.; dressed whlle-rjal;, 4-" 
feel. 14, M. 

S|a<clncatlons and all necessary Information can be 
obtained by application to the undersigned. 
374 YV\t. E. MEHKII.U Maj. ol F.l 



totrncio rtt„ n s, a 
dwell., 16 x44': Wm. ( 



lOfltT-llOlSK. 

[Al c it led i mi la, Minn. 

Sealed proiioaals trill be received by the Building 
committee of the C.nintv Ciniiinlssioneni of Houston 
County. Minnesota, until March II, lSrt.1, al the 
office of the Auditor in Caledonia, for the construc- 
tion of a stone Court-ltouse lor said County, according 
to plans and specification* of same now tin file at the 
Auditor's l iffloe. and ar the ofhee of the architect*, 
C. il. Maybury St Son, Winona, Minn., who will give 
any further Information d. aired. No bids will lie 
received except for the whole building complete as 
specified. The successful bidder will be required to 

E. K. BOVEltrn, County Auditor. 



I HON FI'RRrNti AND I.ATUINfi. AI.su 
I'lRE-I'ItUOF COVERING FOR IRON 
COLI MN8. [Al T.ipeliii. Kaita.1 

Sealed propoeala will lie received at this office until 
I a st.. on the Xeth day of February. 1HM3. |or,lur- 
tiisbiug ami fixing In pla«-e. complete, all the iron 
furring and latbing, also the fireproof covering for 
the Iron columns, required for the Court House and 
1'iel-i ifllce al Tupeka, Kansas, in accordai.ee with 
drawings and s(*clr«catl<ins, copies of which and ajiy 
additional Information may be had on application at 
this utBce or Lhe office of the Superintendent. 

JAS. o. HILL. 
373 Snpervtoliig Architect. 



O !At Buffalo. N. Y.) 

Sealeil pr.i|msals trill be recelred at the park Corn- 
mlssbinrrs- oflice, l lty Hall, Butfalo, N. Y , for exe- 
cuting the work hereunder mentioned, lhe same lielng 
the construction of tho Buffalo Trunk Sewer, until 
13 o'clock »-, on Tuesday, llle SOIh day of Feb. 
rowi-v, 1MK.1, and ojiened immediately thereafter, 
lhe work to lie done Is as follows: 

The construction of a trunk sewer from Albany 
Street to the Intersection of the .Mill Itace sewer In 
Seneca Street at Hydraulic Street, beluga total length 
of lees than 24.O30 feel. 

Al*". flushing Inlets from tho main and Hamburg 
canal, and the I'rie canal, and the Interception of 
exislinu sewers which now deliver into these canals, 
together with all minor aitpurtenance* of the work. 

The diameter of the main aewer throughout the 
prt i . [ nil ;i:i rt '. 1 i-n^f h u .1 [ !•.- - t- * 

AI»)Ul J.fsW fewt of the sewer will lie built In tunnel. 

The estimated quantity of brick to be laid Is about 
anjteo.iKHi. 

I'lans and speclScatiims for the work, as soon as 
completed, may be seen al the oBoe above staled, 
listed -.4th of January, Isit. 

T he Itnard of Sewer Commissioners of the city of 
r 173 U. c. BEAUIi. r- 
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WfilE Boston Manufacturer*' Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
"X* Pf">' 1,as issued » circular written by its President, Mr. 

Kdward Atkinson, again calling attention to the method 
for protecting city warehouse* from lire which was first de- 
scribed in a report published iu 1880, and further illustrated in 
a lecture delivered by Mr. Atkinson not long afterwards. 
Most of our readers are probably familiar with the main fea- 
tures of the plan, which consists iu placing stand-pipes at the 
corners of the blocks in the business quarter of large towns, 
with horizontal pipes ou the roofs, carried around the block, 
land lilted with hydrants ou each side of each party-wall, so 
that every building in the block can, by means of power ap- 
plied at either stand-pipe, be Hooded with water from at least 
two points, and many streams may lie directed from the roofs 
n^ainst a fire on the opposite side of any of the surrounding 
sireuts. The very simplicity of this plan prevent* it from mak- 
ing the impression on thu imagination of the casual reader whi< h 
it does on the mind of the exjiert, and it is worth while to study 
more closely the effect which, if carried out, it would have up- 
on the practice of controlling fires in the dry-goods district of 
New York, where Mr. Atkinson suggests that it might well be 
first applied. At present, when a fire occurs in that region, or 
at least in all but the most modern portions of it, the first step 
is to sound the alarm and summon the engines. While they 
are threading their way through the immense concourse of 
trucks and other vehicles which obstruct all the streets in that 
quarter during the daytime, the tire climbs the hoist-way, or 
ruus up behind the furring* of the front and rear walls, to the 
tipper loft, which is usually filled with empty cases, sample* 
and scraps of all descriptions, and by the time the first enginu 
reaches the ground, the highest story is in a roaring blaze. 
The next stop is to attach the engine-hose to a street hydrant, 
in which there U now during much of the daytime, according 
to a recent report of the underwriters, no pressure whatever. 
To reach thu worst part of the fire, therefore, the engine mutt 
pump water from the hydrant and throw it to the top of the 
burning store, which is probably from seventy-five to eighty 
feet above the street. This is a matter of no small difficulty, 
and even if the attempt is successful, the stream can only be 
thrown in fine spray a short distance through the front win- 
dows, leaving the rear portion of the structure to bum un- 
molested until hose can be dragged up through the stairways of 
the opposite building, or patent ladders can tie brought up from 
some distant station. While all this is going on, the lire is 
ipiite at liberty to spread through the other stories, and the 
water, thrown iu continuous streams into the upper windows, 
with no particular aim, runs in rivers over the floor, soon to 
soak through and destroy what goods iu the lower stories the 
Hames may have spared. 



BY the new system the method of procedure would be very 
different, instead of dragging hose hither and thither, by 
connecting any of the stand-pipes the lines on the roof 
could bo immediately filled with water from end to end, and 
any number of streams directed, not at random into t he nearest 
window, but through skylights or holes cut in the roof, with per- 



fect precision upon the heap of goods, or pile of packing-cases, 
or elevator-shaft or stairway, that happened to be burning. A 
two-inch stream of water would make short work of fire where 
it fell, and all combustion in the upper story being quenched by 
direct attack, the same process could be extended to the story 
below, with the greatest possible effect from the use of the 
smallest possible quantity of water. This mode of dealing with 
a conflagration is by no means new. Long ago it was acknowl- 
edged that fires in city warehouses could be attacked with far 
greater efficiency from above than from below, and hundreds of 
party walls are now carried up six feet or so above the roofs ou 
each side, and provided with glased loop-hole*, through which 
the firemen can see to direct a si ream from a hose-nozzlu, with- 
out being scorches! by the heat. The only difficulty in using 
these protections for their intended purpose lies in the fact that 
at present it would be almost impossible to get water to them in 
time to doany.good with it, and at best, without the aid of some 
comprehensive system of pipes like that which Mr. Atkinson 
proposes, defensive works ou the roofs of buildings must be very 
slow in preparing for action, and comparatively ineffective in 
operation. 

1ITO the original plau for constructing and arranging the stand 
A and roof pipes, Mr. Atkinson now adds a detail of great 
importance. Observing the steadiness ami reliability of the 
supply of force available from the public steam-heat and power 
companies, he proposes that instead of depending upon the 
tardy and inadequate assistance of the fire-engines for filling 
the pipes, steam-pumps, supplied with motive force from the 
great companies, or, if necessary, from special boilers, should 
be placed iu convenient stations, at the rate of about two to 
each block, under the charge of competent men, who would, at 
a moment's warning, which might tie given, if necessary, by 
automatic signal, fill the whole system of pipes, ready to lie 
used as the proper officer might direct. To avoid the possi- 
bility of failure or deficiency iu the city supply, wells might be 
driven in various places, which would, as experience in tho 
dry-goods district shows, furnish an ample quantity of water 
without resorting to the Croton maius ; and many, if not all, 
(he pumps and pipes which were established for fire service 
might lie utilized at all times for supplying water to the hy- 
draulic elevators which are rapidly multiplying in the district. 
Notwithstanding the great and obvious value of such a system 
as this, there must be difficulty in obtaining that unanimity of 
feeling among pro|ierty-owners which would secure its adoption, 
except on a very limited scale, as a means for mutual protec- 
tion, and Mr. Atkinson suggest* that it might be best introduced 
either by one of the New York steam-supply companies as a 
branch of their own business, or by a special protective fire-in- 
surance company, which could, by an expenditure of perhaps 
seventy-five thousand dollars per annum, establish pumps, wells 
and pipes, and maintain an effective service night and day 
throughout the dry-goods district, containing not far from five 
hundred million dollars' worth of property, on which at least • 
million and a half dollars is paid annually as premiums for insur- 
ance. Iude|iendent of earnings by supplying water for elevators 
aud other purposes, such a protective insurance company would 
rely for iu protils upon the reduction effected by iu safeguards in 
the risks upon property which it insured. At present, with 
premiums amounting to one and one-half million, the losses 
average more than a million dollars a year, these, with the ex- 
penses, consuming all the premiums paid. If, then, the new 
company, retaining the same rates of premium which are now 
found unremunerutive, and are likely to be materially raised 
before long, could secure control of the insurance business of 
thu district, at thu same time reducing by its appliances tho 
risk of loss from fire to the amount of one-tenth, its annual net 
profits would be one hundred aud fifty thousand dollars, after 
wages aud interest on its plant had been paid. How the neces- 
sary control of the insurance of the district would be obtained 
we will not attempt to say, but that the saving in risk from lire 
by such appliances as Mr. Atkinson descrilics, and by other 
precautions which could easily be made obligatory on the in- 
sured, would be very much more than one-tenth, no architect 
needs to be told. In fact, already, under the care of members 
of our profr-ssion, stnnd-pipes have been erected in front of 
many of the newer buildings in the dry-goods district, elevator- 
wells have been enclosed with brick walls and tiu-covervd doors, 
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ceilings wired to prevent tlie fall of the plaster, and other pre- 
camion* taken which, although much leas effective under pre- 
en! circumstances than they would b« if comhincil with an 
efficient and general protective service, certainly arid one-tenth 
to the security of the structure, and are of value, not only for 
themselves, but as showing the disposition which has arisen 
among owners of buildings to second any insurance company 
which may undertake to initiate a reform. 

0NE of the latest order* of the New York Inspector of 
Buildings, which has caused considerable comment among 
the general public, directs that the beautiful new Casino 
Theatre on Broadway shall be furnished forthwith with iron 
lwdconies and ladders on both the Broadway and Thirty-ninth 
Street fronts. Tho Broadway balconies are to be eighteen feet 
long, and as one is to be placed at each story they will, with 
their ladder*, form a somewhat striking addition to the design 
of the facade. According to Mr. Esterbrook's letter, giving 
the order, a promise had already lieen made tljat fire-escapes 
should bo placed on tho building, but the fulfilment of the 
promise being, as ho judged, unreasonably delayed, he thought 
proj»er himself to provide for the matter, and in order to hasten 
tho execution of his directions he appended to his missive an 
order to suspend the performances in the theatre until they 
were complied with. The architects, as well as the proprietor 
of tho theatre, naturally felt that this public action cast a re- 
flection upon the security of their building, which was designed 
to he exceptionally safe against all possible accident from fire, 
but it is unnecessary to say that the Inspector is obliged to 
judge of the need by circumstances as ho finds them, and the 
structure being yet very incomplete, the temporary timbering 
with which a considerable portion of it is filled adds much to a 
danger which will probably be inconsiderable when the work 
is carried out as intended. 



Mono-work was sawed entirety through in two places, about three 
feet apart. The witnesses believed that upon the withdrawal of 
the wedges which held the work during the cutting, the weight 
nliovo. amounting to about seven Ions to the square loot, was 
suddenly brought upon a comparatively small section of the 
wall, and that the high wind which prevailed afterwards rocked 
the upper portion of the shaft upon its inadequate bed, crush- 
ing and pounding the stone below it. and between the two cut- 
lings, until its resistance was overcome. In support of this 
theory it was shown that the chimney, instead of being drawn 
over fifteen inches by the two cuts, each one-half inch in width, 
which would be the calculated change in position, actually 
shifted its place three feet, showing that some crushing mut-t 
have taken place immediately upon the removal of tliu wedges, 
and the vibration causal by the wind might easily complete tho 
disintegration. 



*TT DISCUSSION is going on in Boston in regard to the dan- 
f\ ger from lire to the occupants of the older college buildings 
at Cambridge, and quite a panic is reported to exist among 
the mote timid students. It is certain that the most ancient 
buildings on the ground are very ill-planned for enabling the 
persons who live in tho rooms to escape if the wooden stair- 
ways, which form the only means of access to them, shotih 



take fire, but they are not very high, and an improvised rope of 

nd u 



i and blankets would probably serve to conduct the students 
of the day safe'y to the ground in case of danger, in much the 
same way that a similar contrivance used to aid their prcdeces. 
eora in enterprises which did not involve their preservation from 
death. In fact, the government of the college, relying upon 
the athletic habits of the undergraduates, is said already to con 
template the introduction of ro|ies into the rooms in the upper 
stories, to be attached to the window-sills ready for use, and this 
idea meets with much commendation fiuin the outside public, 
as, we doubt not, it does from the students themselves, to many 
of whom the relief which the ropes will afford from the prosaic 
mode of going up and down stairs to their rooms will be grate, 
ful, even at times when there is no fire to be dreaded ; while 
tho facilities gained by the same means for paying unexpected 
visits to neighlnirs will be highly appreciated. The college- has 
certainly been fortunate in respect to conflagrations, not a sit. gin 
life having been lost by fire for two hundred years, although 
the tipper portion of several of the buildings has been burned r 
off ; and under the very favorable circumstances of constant j 
surveillance, proximity to the city sta'ions, and great sulslivi-ion : 
of space, the dormitories aro likely to remain substantially tin- 1 
injured, at least from that cause, for centuries more 



^IFIIE Trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of Art presented 
"1 at the annual meeting of the members, held a few day a 
ago. a very satisfactory repot t, showing that the Museum 
is now not only free from debt, but that the value of its prop- 
erty has been steadily increasing, while its iutoinc during the 
past ye:ir was sufficient to meet the current expenses. The Trus- 
tees find, however, that the busine-s of the Museum has in- 
creased so largely as to require a corresponding increase in tho 
number of persons employed, and twenty-two are now found 
insufficient to do the work which was done ten years ago I y 
four. To assist the Director of the Museum a Curator has 
In-en appointed, — Mr. W. II. (ioodyenr, — and the Trn teen 
think that before long separate officers, sulwrdinatc to the Di- 
rector, must be assigned to the several departments. The in 
crease of the Library has become a matter of pressing impor- 
tance, and the schools maintained by the Musi urn etier. tu b 
heavily upon its resources, although "the Trustees themselves, 
to S;-ve what they < ould for the Museum, have generously nia.lo 
up a large part < f this expense. The building occupied by tho 
Museum is already small lor the accommodation of the collec- 
tions, some of which cannot lie shown for want of space to dis- 
play them. The gloss skylight al-o gives trouble by nuitinu-.l 
breaking, and needs constant repair. Among the objects of 
art acquired by the Museum during the year are a n-eilallion of 
the Assumpt on by Luca delta Rnhhia, some paintings presented 
by various jiersons. and a curiosity in the sha[>c of a landscape* 
by Robert Barrett Browning. Besides these, a small collection <if 
American antiquities has been purchased, and a praisewnrthy 
activitv has been shown in obtaining the losn, for exhibition, of 
works of art belonging to private persons. On the whole, the 
ye.ir has been a useful and successful one, and the steady en- 
largement af the collection, although not perhaps signalized by 
any great good fortune, is perhaps the sort of development most 
to Ihi desired. 



TpIIE inquest into tho causes of the fall of the factory ehim- 
ney at Bradford. England, by which a large number of 
persons were killed, has resulted in a verdict exonerating 
the owners of the property from all blame. The failure of the 
chimney, in the opinion of the jury, was caused by the cutting 
out of the joints for the purpose of straightening it, although 
this would not probably have been fatal except for the high 
wind which prevailed. It seems from the evidence that the 
chimney was built double, but with a certain want of connec- 
tion between the outer and inner shells. Not long before the 
accident serious cracks were observed in the outer casing, and 
finally this began to bulge out, although the inner shell ap- 
peared sound. It was then decided to cut into the shaft, in 
order to bring back the whole mo** to the proper line, and the 



1IMIK new process of extraction of coal from mines by mean* 
J X of cartridges of quick-lime has, a* it seems to us, a pecul- 
iar interest in its relation to the similar processes which aro 
or might be, used in quarrying the softer stones. The lime pro- 
cess has now become well established in several collieries in 
England and every month adds to the number of persons who 
appreciate its advantages. These are, as our readers know, the 
avoidance of the smoke and poisonous gases inseparable from 
blasting by means of powder; tho superior quality of the coal 
detached, which falls in large pieces, without the waste in <lu»t 
ami fi no coal causes! by the concussion of a powder explosion ; tlio 
saving of time, since the miners can work continuously beside a 
lime blast, instead of retreating in a body to wait until the fir- 
ing of powder is over, and the smoke has cleored away ; mid 
finally, the saving of expense, which amounts to about thren 

f»er cent of the cost of extraction. The only disadvantage 
litherlo mentioned in connection with the lime process is the 
soiling of tho coal with the white limc paste from the cartridge, 
a circumstance which, although of the smallest possible real 
consequence, causes a slight depreciation in the ratability of tho 
coal ; while in some cases, where the passageways in the initio 
are narrow, the bulk of the bags of lime docs something to 
obstruct them. These objections would not be felt nt all in 
applying the process to the quarrying of stone. There is 
usually plenty of room in and :iboiit a quarry, and the soiling; 
of the' stone by a substance -■<# easily washed olT ;i» lime Moii'iI 
be a trifling mailer. 
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THE EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 

•TjN architectural exhibition of 
f~\ great interest has just been 
/ held in Edinburgh under the 
auspices of the Architectural As- 
sociation of that city, to 
whom the greatest credit 
is due for their energy 
and enterprise in gather- 
ing together such an in- 
teresting and instructive 
collection of drawings. 
Thegalleriesof theRoyal 
Scottish Academy hav- 
ing been placed at their 
6r,/k - T^Si ¥"J* MfMfty disposal, the Committee 

ZfX., — toy found themselves able 

to accommodate something like one thousand paintings and draw- 
ings, which were arranged and classified with considerable skill and 
care, so that each room in the spacious suite had a distinctive charac- 
i the whole exhibition had a more or less histori- 



it throughout. It is not too much to say that 



ter of its own, while 
«1 element pcrvadin 

a more effective or numerous collection of architectural drawings 
has seldom, if ever, been brought together, and general regret must 
be expressed that owing to a variety of circumstances the Exhibition 
could only he kept open for a very limited period. The success of 
the effort has, however, been most marked, and it is to be hoped it 
may serve to encourage the Association to further exertions in future 
years, as, apart from the limited display of architecture at the 
Royal Academy every summer, there is no architectural exhibition 
worthy of the name now held in Ureal Britain. 

Following the historical idea, we find the first room full of draw- 
ings and paintings relating to old Edinburgh, with several portraits 
of the architects who have made their city famous. Prominent among 
the latter are William and Robert Adonis, the " Adetphi Adamses" 
as they were often called In London, anil the founders of the 
style known by their name, and which is at present so much in vogue 
in art circles. They were the architects of the Register House, the 
University Building, in Bridge Street, and of Charlotte Square in 
Edinburgh, all of which bear the unmistakable traces and features 
of their peculiar phase of Classic. 

Then there was i'layfair, the man who did more than any one in 
the way of architecture to earn for Edinburgh the name of " Modern 
Athens," as his works in the Greek style testify ; such as the Royal 
Institution, in the galleries of which the exhibition was holding, 
the College of Surgeons, and other works ; as also the well-known 
Donaldson's Hospital, in another style, at the West end of Edinburgh. 
Hamilton, also the architect of another Greek work, the High 
School, is here, and Kemp, the author of the famous Scott Monu- 
ment, while the portraits of James Crnig, the designer of the new 
town of Edinburgh, and of Gillespie Graham, the designer of the 
well-known Assembly Hall, and David Bryee, the reviver of the 
modern version of " Old Scotch," make up a list of most remarkable 
men of whom any capital may be proud. 

In and among these portraits are "bits "of old Edinburgh, and 
drawings of Melrose (by Kemp), Holyrood, Roslin, Kirkstall Ab)*y 
(by R iberls R. A.), and various views of characteristic old Scotch 
churches and castles, with many fine drawings of the works of the 
men just mentioned. This room at once strikes the key-note of the 
deeply interesting character of the exhibition, and this getting to- 
gether tho men and their works is quite one of the " happy thoughts " 
which seem to have occurred to the committee more than once in 
the pn-gress of their labors, and though necessarily the local interest 
is perhaps the strongest, still several of these works and their authors 
have alike a world-wide fame. 

In the second room we have drawings and sketches of old work at 
home and abroad, including threo splendid paintings of Venice, by 
Canatetto. Among the most noticeable contributions are a series of 
very clever water-color sketches, by R. l'henii Spiers, of old build- 
ings in Egypt, Palestine, Belgium and France, executed with that 
broad, effective touch for which he is so well known. A view of St. 
Peter's at Rome, by the late David Roberts, R. A., and of a Spanish 
altar-piece by (he late John Phillip, R. A., heightens the pictorial in- 
terest of this room, which is more than sustained by some very beauti- 
ful paintings of old Greek Temples, by Lady Ruthvcn, such as " The 
Temple of Theseus," " The Temple of Jupiter Olympins," Athens, 
and the " Temple of Minerva," Athens. Among the same class of 
subjects there are views of the Temple of Jupiter, and " A Corner 
of the Parthenon," by John Lessels, a well-known Edinburgh archi- 
tect. While in this classic school we must also notice a design for a 
" Temple of Victory," by Professor Donaldson, remarkable for its 
knowledge of classic lore and of a phase of work which has no repre- 
sentatives now. As we look on this work, and another by the late 
Thomas Hamilton, his "Design for the National G «llery," we feel 
tempted to ask what has become of the training and knowledge that 
could produce such works now? The polished, cultivated Greek has 
Tanished before the picturesque Goth, or the vagaries of Queen Anne, 
and one wonders what wo have gained by the change. Certainly, 
a« we may have occasion to remark farther on, the Scotch architects 
have never dune any Gothic at all equal to their Classic, and where 
one man, such as the late David Bryce, was working in bulb styles, 



his Classic buildings in the town, such as the Bank of 
and the Scottish Widows' Fund Office, were always better art 
than his Scotch-Gothic castles in the country. 

Passing on to the third or " Great Room," we find it occupied with 
the works of some of the leading architects of the day. Norman 
Shaw is represented by " The Whispers " and " Pierre|>oint," in Sur- 
rey; by his houses in Cadogau Square and his Insurance Office in 
St. James's Street, London, all well-known examples of bis masterly 
style. Waterhouse sends almost a historical list, from tbe Assize 
Courts in Manchester, which first brought him into fame, to the 
Central Technical Schools, at South Kensington, which ore only 
now rising into being. The list comprises a great variety of work, 
and includes his Town-Hall at Manchester, the colleges at Cambridge, 
the chapel at Eaton Hall, the Natural History Museum at Kensington 
and others ; a most interesting series Illustrated by walcr-color draw- 
ings executed by himself. One cannot help pondering over the great 
opportunities given to, and the great amount of work actually done 
by this clever architect during the last twenty years, equalled in this 
respect by scarcely another member of the profession in England. 

Then the great Gothic men, Street, and Scott, and Burgcs, are also 
here in force. The works by Street are his original design for tbe 
New Law Courts, shown in a large bird's-eye view; bis design for 
St. Mary's Cathedral, Edinburgh, which Scott gained in the compe- 
tition J the North Porch of Bristol Cathedral, a perfectly beautiful 
drawing, from his own hand. A house in Cadogan Square, London, 
the church at Roddington, ami the monument to the late Dean of 
York, in the Minster, complete a most representative list of the mas- 
ter's works. They are all so well known that description is useless; 
we feel we are in the presence of a great nrtist as we stand before 
these splendid works, hardly knowing which to admire most — the gen- 
ius of the designer, or the skill of the draughtsman. The exhibition 
of such works as these ought to lie of the greatest value to all students 
of Gothic architecture. Scott's works comprise the exterior and the 
interior of his great Cathedral at Edinburgh (St. Mary's), parts of 
which are also shown by photographs; his competitive design for 
the Hotel de Ville, Hamburg, a florid design of German Classic 
character, and an early work, the Episcopal Church at Leitli. The 
Cathedral is still unfinished, the two western towers of the chapter- 
house iH-lng still in the future, but the general effect of the church is 
very striking, and will be still more so'when the group of the three 
spires is completed. One cannot help noticing how much more suc- 
cessful Scott has been in introducing features and details of Scottish 
character in this Cathedral than he was at the Glasgow University, 
where he seems to have quite misunderstood them- altogether, and we 
would point to the treatment of the clerestory and the great west 
doorway as notable examples of this. The central spire looks as if 
it had ratber too much entasis — perhaps it will look better when its two 
western companions are built — and the great east windows come rather 
too low down to the ground; otherwise the church has great dignity, 
and was, after all, perhaps tho " safest " design in the competition. As a 
contrast to it we have here Burgcs's design in the same competition, 
and though shown in two beautiful water-color drawings — the interior 
particularly so— it was clearly impossible for a Scotch Cathedral, be- 
ing utterly out of style and feeling with every thing in the coun- 
try. Artistic it cannot help being, as all Burges's work is, but inappro- 
priate all the same, without a doubt. But the work which interests 
most of all in this as well as in the next room — which is also prin- 
cipally devoted to modern architecture — is the Scotch work, as cer- 
tainly' no such complete collection of it has ever been got together 
before. The London work, through the medium of the professional 
papers and otherwise is all more or less familiar, but it is otherwise 
with the bulk of the work done in Scotland, very little of which ever 
seems to lie illustrated. In the place of honor stand the works of 
the late David Bryce, R. S. A., shown by over a doxen of his best 
buildings. They naturally divide themselves into two portions, the 
Classic, and the Gothic or " Old Scotch," and though a master in his 
treatment of Classic detail, it is by his Scotch castles and by Fettes 
College, a more Continental version of his favorite "Old Scotch," 
that his name will always be, in the main, associated. Indeed he 
may be said to have revived the Scotch Baronial style, for, though 
it was tried before his day.it was only in a tentative fashion, lacking 
both the letter and the spirit which Bryce's vigorous mind infused 
into it. He had an enormous practice ; so much so that there is hardly 
a Scottish county which does not possess some of his works. His 
country houses became famous and some of the most famous are 
shown here, generally by water-color drawings, which, by the wav, 
are not always very successful as pictures. It is almost impossible 
without illustrations to give an idea of such houses as Cortaehy Cas- 
tle, Forfarshire, or Castle Milk, Dumfriesshire; the former with 
great square tower and entrance courtyard, and the latter with its 
equally great circular tower and splendidly turret**! gables. We feel 
how closely the old examples must have been studied and how well the 
spirit of the old work has been caught, and yet somehow there is 
something lacking. The mullioned windows aro not always of the 
best proportion ; the transoms cross them at unhappy jHiints; and the 
sheets of plate-glass which fill them suggest anything but a Scotch 
castle. These windows, indeed, seem to have been the artist's weak 
point; he does not know quite what to do with them, and evidently 
had not the courage to treat them with lattice glass as Mr. Shaw 
does in his wonderful manor-houses; but in gables and turrets and 
roofs he is always effective, and often imparts great dignity to their 
picturesque grouping, such for instance as the entrance gable at 
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" Craigends," which is very milking; but immediately again tlie tone 
falls away as we come tu the windows of tin- Hall with (lie rather 
weak-minded buttresses between tlicni. A great feature with Hryce 
in also the great terrace staircase on the garden front of lib houses, 
by which access Is obtained from the public rooms, raised some height 
from the ground, tu the lawn or park. This, with its wide flights of 
steps and quaint atone balustrades, is generally most admirably treated 
and serins to have been studied with great eure. Except, perhaps. In 
the case of Kellcs College, where he departed from llie true Scotch 
trpe of work, he was nut so successful as at Langton in Berwick- 
shire, which is more Elizabethan in style. Feltes College, one of his 
greatest works, in the outskirts of Edinburgh, is rather more French 
in style, reminding one in its detail a good deal of the Palace of Jus- 
tice at Itouen and other buildings of t lint date. Il Is aUoa trills- "busy," 
and the central tower, up to the eaves of its roof is rather low, as the 
roof itself is somewhat high, but here again the grouping of turret and 
dormer, gable and chimney is admirable and the detail excellent. The 
weakest point seems to be the chapel of the college, which surely lacks 
the necessary dignity we expect to find, and this reminds us that 
Bryce never seems to have understood ecclesiastical Gothic as he did 
domestic work. His churches in this style are mostly failures. Ilis 
Gothic design for Free St. George's Church, never carried out, is 
ohielly remarkable for a tower with an open-work crown after the 
luanuer of St. Giles Cathedral ; but, again, he was very strong in 
Classic; two of his buildings in that style have already been men- 
tioned. The Hank of ScolTand is a most artistic production, and 
admirably fills iu picturesque site. The style is treated with a free- 
dom and a refinement which show how thoroughly be understood it- 
Like, Sir Charles Hurry, while working away at a certain phase of 
Gothic he comes back every now and then to surprise us with a won- 
derful example of Classic, as if after all it were there that his true 
strength lay. 

Of course all this work was not without its influence, and conse- 
quently we find other architects treading more or less successfully in 
the same path. Though the work has not always the vigor of 
Brrcc's, still some of it is very good, and sometimes, from the build- 
ings being on a smaller or less pretentious scale, they catch more 
easily the spirit of the old work. Among other names we may men- 
tion l'edilie ti Kinnear, J. T. Koeheud of Glasgow, .fohu Lesscls, 
MacGibbon Hi Boss., Wni. Leipcr of Glasgow, David Cousin, and so 
on, all of whom have been working at the revival of the old Scotch 
style, and with considerable results; but here what we mar call the 
Scotch phase of the Gothic revival seems to have expended its 
force. When we come to church Gothic the work is not nearly so 
successful; indeed, the true spirit of ecclesiastical Gothic seems to 
be quite missed in many of the recent churches. Whether this is to 
be attributed to Presbyterian influence or not it would be dilficult to 
say ; hut so it is, ami instead of finding a school with a definite aim 
set before it, we come across churches of all phases of Gothic, and 
some of no recognized tvpe at all. This is the more surprising, also, 
in that the old church work of Scotland had such a marked and rig- 
orous character of its own, as witnessed in Leipsic and Glasgow, in 
Melrose and Drybnrgh, in Holyrood ami Sweetheart, and in churches, 
or the remains of them, all over the land. The church architects 
seem to be striving after Early French, or Early English, or Early 
Italian, or Early anything but the splendid old Scottish work lying 
at their very doors, and while they hare stared to study the castle, 
they seem to have passed the church by on the other side. Per- 
haps they inav have despaired of being able to clothe tin' simple re- 
quirements of* Presbyterian worship in the letter or the spirit of the 
old Catholic times. As it cannot be said to be from lack of funds — 
some of the newer churches being large and elaborate in their orna- 
mentation — one Is almost forced to think it must bo cither from 
want of will or from some idea of novelty. A like craving after 
foreign notions once crept into the revival of English Gothic, and 
for a time led captive even some of the best men of the school, but, 
fortunately for the sake of art, it as quickly passed nway. Let us 
hope it may be so witli Scottish Gothic, and that ere long we may 
see a healthy phase of the beautiful style of the country arise out of 
the present chaos. The bringing together of bo much contemporary 
work affords such a useful opportunity of comparing notes as to the 
progress being made, that it cannot fail to havu a most beneficial 
effect on all true, followers of architecture, the result of which may 
be confidently looked for in future exhibitions. 

If the architecture of the churches is not always that most to be 
desired, the planning and arrangement are often admirable, testifying ; 
to the thought and study given to the problem how best to accommo- 
date a large congregation without sacrificing all architectural effect. 
The tendency seems to be in the directum of wide uaves. with, in 
some cases, narrow aisles used principally as passages, or in others 
with transepts with side galleries therein. In cither case there is 
opportunity for considerable architectural display, which in many 
instances has liecn taken full advantage of with striking effert. As 
examples we inav mention a church at Greenhank, Greenock, by Mr. 
filane. one in Glasgow by Mr. Leiper, another in Glasgow bv Mr. 
Campbell Douglas, while the Free Church at Crieff.br J.J. Steven- 
son, is a decided advance in the direction advocated, and has a 
great deal of Scottish feeling and features in its architecture, panic- i 
ularly in the tower, which is perhaps a little too domestic in treat- | 
ment. A notable exception to the foregoing remarks is also to lie 
found in the churches of Mr. Robert Anderson. As liter are princi- 
pally for the Episcopal church, this mar have something to do with ' 



it ; at all events they form quite a group by themselves, ami are de- 
signed with great care and study, with considerable purity of style, 
which is generally in a phase of Early English. The riews of St. 
Vigean's Church, Arbroath, and St. Augustine's Church, Dumbarton, 
are charmingly drawn, as are also the Episcopal Church, Stirling, 
and St. John's. Forfar, while the sketches for the restoration of St. 
Germain's Cathedral, Isle of Man, are most interesting, both as de- 
signs and as drawings. The Catholic Apostolic Church, Edinburgh, 
is a large church in a round-arched style, also by Mr. Anderson, but 
not nearly such good architecture as his smaller works. While 
speaking of this architect's works we must not forget to mention his 
New Medical School of the Edinburgh University. This is a most 
inqwrUnt building in a free treatment of Classic of Italian character. 
The broken end toward the meadows is most effectively treated, 
but the return side to the street is rather flat and wanting in relief. 
The square tower at the angle of the two fronts is somewhat squat 
in appearance. Only part of the buildings are as yet carried out, 
the large campanile which forms such a striking feature in the do- 
sign living stilt in tho future, 'llie roofs are covered with red, Ital- 
ian-looking tiles, a most welcome bit of color, while a light-reddish 
stone is used for shafts, etc., in the windows. The building is very 
carefully detailed, and contains . some very good carving. Hcrc t 
again, us elsewhere in the exhibition, we are constantly impressed 
with the idea that the Scotch architects are much more at home in 
Classic than in (iothic. They do very good Classic indeed, and treat 
it with a freedom and a character all their own ; so different, in fact, 
to what one finds elsewhere, that it begins to appear quite vernacu- 
lar. Perhaps this may be a survival of the Greek revival under 
such artists as Playfair and Hamilton ; perhaps it is owing to the 
splendid building-stone so fitted for the display of Classic mouldings. 
At all events a capacity for the style seems indigenous, and op|xjr- 
tunities for it arc seen to crop up quite naturally. Apart from 
Scott's Monument, one would as soon expect to find a (iothic build- 
ing iu Princess Street or George Street as in Athens. When Hryce 

have occurred to' him to try it in his favorite "Old Scotch," and in 
like manner, when Anderson does the Medical School or the 
Conservative Chili, his Gothic is left in llie church, and he gives 
us his version of Classic. Thus the Classic tradition has never been 
suffered to die out. As in Edinburgh, so in Glasgow there are 
always men who are doing good Classic, whatever their Gothic may- 
be, and in consequence there are plenty of excellent Classic buildings 
to be seen in both cities. When Glasgow proposed to build herself 
a new municipal home, she asked for Classic, and here in the exhibi- 
tion wo have the successful answer to her appeal, by a London man, 
some may say, but by a Scotchman all thesamc/as Mr. William 
Voting belongs to Paisley. The various elevations are shown, 
with the original sketch »eiit in in the preliminary competition. It is 
interesting to note the progress made in working out the design to 
that which won the final competition, and Glasgow is to be congrat- 
ulated on having secured what ought to prove a hOttt dt rilif worthy 
of her importance. The design is well composed, with considerable 
variety in the treatment of the different fronts, and a noble tower aa 
the great central feature. It seems carefully studied in detail, also, 
and "the general arrangements are remarkably well planned. So far 
as the designs have yet been made public, we think Mr. Young has 
fairly won his honors, and it is to be hoped he may as honorably bo 
enabled to carry out his work in his own way. 

Of the arts connected with architecture very little is shown in the 
exhibition, but what there is is very interesting. In the fourth rooui 
we have, several drawings of interior decoration, by ilio firm of 
Bonnar & Carfraw, slightly given to the blue-green school, perhaps, 
hut artistically and picturesquely treated for all that, and yet not 
without a certain air of home and comfort as if they would !«■ pleas- 
ant rooms to live in. Also, some rooms by Messrs. Why took Hi Reid 
were somewhat more pretentious, but not so good as the others; 
besides designs for, and drawings of executed work in sideboards, 
cabinets, chimney-pieces, etc., by various firms who have given much 
attention to this class of work. We noticrd some very artistic furni- 
ture designs by Mr. John W. Small, showing study and knowledge of 
old work in a marked degree. 

Stained glass is also represented by contributions from the well- 
known firm of Ballcntine & Son ; a group of designs in one frame, 
both for Renaissance and Gothic work, living particularly worthy of 
notice. Messrs. Adam & Small also send several creditable design* 
in this department. 

The walls of the fifth room arc almost entirely covered with some 
splendid tapestries, exhibited by Messrs. Whytock ci Iteid.ono panel 
being a most exquisite piece of work. They are from Arras, Gobe- 
lins and Brussels, and contain figure-subjects with borders of fruit 
anil flowers, very gorgeous in color, and of great merit in drawing 
and composition. 

On screens in this room are a number of photographs of old and 
new buildings at home and abroad, together with a most interesting 
scries of "Sketches in Pencil of Continental Architecture," by Mr. 
David MacGibbon, the President of the Architectural Association, 
careful studies of valuable bits of Continental work, evidently the re- 
sult of a sketching tour. A similar series of sketches bv Mr. John 
LcsH-ls, as well ns drawings of old work by the late James Drum- 
mond, 11. S. A., George Simpson, Boss. Dick and others, are evi- 
dence of the study devoted to old examples. 

Several models throughout the rooms are well worthy of notice, 
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such as the Scott Monument, Donaldson's Hospital (tha original 
design), Dalkeith Palace, from a design by the lata Mr. William 
Burn ; this and the model of the Scott Monument baring been 
executed by Kemp, the architect of the latter. 

The sister art of sculpture is also represented to a limited extent; 
there being sereral gojd statuettes by the Brothers Stevenson, Mr. 
J. Stuart Burnett and Mr. Uhind ; a'splendid bust of Bryce, by the 
late George M u -.ilium, another of Kemp, by the late Handyside 
Ritchie, and one in marble of William Burn. Mr. 1). W. Stevenson 
also send* the model of his design fur the Byron Memorial, which 
becomes invested with additional interest from the notoriety lately 
surrounding the design by Belt, as now carried out in London. 

No noticu of this interesting exhibition would be complete without* 
a few words of commendation to the hanging committee for the 
skill and knowledge shown in the arrangement of the pictures and 
drawings. Not only bail each room a distinctive character of its 
own, but great judgment was shown in the grouping of the exhibits 
together, so as to increase rather than diminish their individual 
value ; while the general scheme throughout heightened the interest 
as the visitor became more familiar with it as a whole. To the Presi- 
dent of the Association, Mr. David MacGibbon, and to the various 
members of the Committee, Messrs. Bonnar, Ballentinc, Mc Lac hi an, 
Blanc, and others, including the indefatigable Secretary, the thanks 
of the profession are most warmly due for the valuable opportunity 
afforded to it of becoming acquainted wltb a great variety of con- 
Unponrj work not easily accessible, and so enabling some notes to 
be made of the progress of our art during the last twenty years or 
so ; a progress alike interesting and encouraging, and fraught with 
good omens for its best interests a* a fine aft We feel sure it must 
also be a source of great gratification to the members of the Archi- 
tectural Association generally, to know that their efforts have been 
so highly appreciated, and their new departure rewarded with such 
an abundant measure of success, as it is also re-assuring to the 
public to find professional societies of this kind identifying themselves 
in this marked manner with, and striving so hard to promote the 
best interests of their work, especially so when we consider the dual 
character of architecture, and como to know the great value of a 
higher education in it, both as a constructive and a decorative art, if 
it is to maintain the time-honored traditions which have won for it 
the proud designation of the Mother of the Arts. 




BATHS AND BUANDKRIES. 

of the institutions com- 
in Kur«|>ean cities, 
•■lik-hit would be desir- 
able to transplant to 
New York and other 
large American cities, 
is a Ouauderie, as it it 
designated in France 
ind Switzerland. This 
is simply a laundry 
with baths attached. 
!'/■«[ t here should he one 

fil K^t) i <m in each district of 
j 1 1> . , ■ f> New York, where the 
lotisewife or d untie 
^ > "?-<i' tics of families of small 
Crd/j) or moderate income 
may do laundry-work 
»t no greater expense 
than the cost, re- 
duced to its mini- 
i, of the necessary conveniences. It ia the principle of co-oper- 
■ applied to the most disagreeable and costly kind of household 
■r, by which strength, time, and expense arc economized. It is, 
in Europe, a natural sequence of the apart ment-liou»e system, where 
there are no household laundries. 

There is a model establishment of this kind, of which the inhabi- 
tants are justly proud, in Geneva, on the Rue du Rhone. It con- 
sists of a main building, with a broad, handsome portal, reached by 
two or three Btens, and a long wing on each side containing a corri- 
dor with small bath-rooms, the left wing being for women, and the 
right for men. Each bath-room contains a fine metal bath-tub, a 
chair, a mirror with a shelf under it, and hooks for clothing. In 
the hall is a small office in which the director of the bumultrie sits, 
with piles of snowy linen towels on one band, and different vari- 
eties of toilet and laundry soaps, at cost prices, on the other. 
The main building is filled with stationary wash-tubs supplied with 
hot and cold water. There are also drying-closets, as well as accom- 
modations fur open-air drying on the roof. 

A person wishing to use the apparatus applies at the window of 
the director, and receives permission to enter the main building. 
The charge is four cents per hour, which includes a half-hour's 
use of the drying-closets heated with hot-air, or, if preferred, the 
linen mar be dried at home. One also applies for a bath at the win- 
dow of the director, depositing eight cents, for which a towel and 
metal check are rendered. For the additional sum of three cents a 
warm linen sheet or wrapping-gown of Turkish towelling is supplied, 
or one can provide one's own towels. After each hath the bath-tub 



apparatus, is furnished i 
Very few even of the 



is scrubbed with soap and an ordinary scrubbing-brush, and the 
room aired. 

This establishment in Geneva was built in 1H57, partlr from mo- 
tives of philanthropy, by a stock company, at a cost of 830,000. 
This sum, however, being insufficient tu pay the first ex-ieuses of 
furnishing and opening the establishment, a mortgage of tl,Wv was 
added to the cost- For twenty years it paid only Uiree per cent to 
the stockholders, the rest of the profits being absorbed by the ex- 
penses of furnishing, in paying up the mortgage, and in liquidating 
310,000 worth of the original stock, so as to reduce the capita! to 
100,000 francs. It was reorganized four or five years ago, on a new 
basis, and now pays five per cent (a large interest in Switzerland) 
to the stockholders. The ground also has quadrupled in value since 
its erection. The director stated that the profits would have been 
greater if it had been built in a more solid and durable manner, as a 
considerable outlay is tnade every year in repairs and improvements. 
The director receives a salary' of thirty dollars per month, and is 
assisted in his duties by his wife- He is lodged, his rooms warmed, 
and his washiug dune free of expense. Besides this he receives 
presents to the value of about sixty dollars per year, and four per 
cent of the not profits of the exploitation. 

There are many bnnmltrit* in Paris, though none, perhaps, so 
modern and comfortable as the one in Geneva. In Paris the 
least price for a hath is six ceuts, hut many of the establishments 
charge ten, and eight if a subscription of six tickets is taken. 
Two additional cents are charged for towels, the furnishing of 
which is optional, and five cents for a Turkish wrapper or a linen 
sheet, ordered beforehand, and brought in warm when the bell is 
rung. 

There are bathing-establishments in Paris which have no laun- 
dries connected with them, and from both these and those with laun- 
dries baths are sent to the domicile. A light metal bath-tub and 
water at a specified temperature aru delivered for twenty-five cents 
at any story of houses in the same quarter. The conveyance, drawn 
by one horse, is a skeleton frame on wheels, supporting a barrel 
with a both-tub perched on top. The whole is painted a brilliant 
yellow or red color, and, as it darts through the crowded streets, 
gives one the impression of a huge water-spider on a predatory ex- 
cursion. In case of illness, these baths, promptly rendered at an inva- 
lid's bedside, are very convenient. Warm linen, brought in a heated 
furnished at the same price as in the bath-house. 

newest houses in Paris, with the exception 
of a limited number In lite stranger's quarter (Quartivr des Champs 
Elysees, near the Avenue Josephine and the Arc de Triomphe), 
are furnished with bath-rooms. As to stationary wash-stands, they 
do not exist in Europe, f 

London possesses a fine I 
Wash Houses, in Davies Street, Berkeley Square, built and prese 
to the London public bv the parish of St. George, Hanover Square. 
The money was raised by a loan, to be paid off in thirty annual pay- 
ments. The baths, open from six A. n. to nine p. si. (on Fridays 
ami Saturdays till ten and a half l: ».), are for both sexes, at two 
prices. In their plainest form there is a little cabinet, with a metal 
bath-tub having a broad wooden border to sit upon, a wooden bench, 
mirror, and hooks for clothing. The tariff is four cents for warm, 
and two for cold baths. Larger batlt-roocus, with more conven- 
iences, such as a small carpet, and the added but doubtful luxury of 
a hair-brush, cost eight cents. These rooms are extremely neat and 
comfortable. 

Saturdav afternoon when I visited the establishment the baths 
were largely patronized by young ladies engaged in commerce (the 
dry-goods shops in London close at two I', si. on Saturday), and a 
din, such as is only heard in the vicinity of a school-house when 
school is dismissed, arose from a swimming-bath filled with school- 
boys. The price for the swimming-bath is eight cents on the three 
first-class days in the week, and four on the three second-class days. 

A large and comfortable laundry is situated over the baths. Here 
are long lines of stationary wasli-tubs supplied with cold and boil- 
ing water. Opposite each wash-tub is a small drying-closet with 
hot air laid on. One end of the room is occupied by an ironing- 
table, sufficiently long to accommodate a number of ironers. There 
are also skirt and shirt boards, etc. The irons are heated in an ad- 
joining room, only a few steps from the ironing table, on a largo 
store shaped like a pyramid, with rows of flat-irons in tiers. The 
tariff for these labor-saving appliances is one and a half cents |ier 
hour for the first three, and two cents for eacli subsequent hour. 

The income of this institution covers running expenses, but yields 
no profit above the sujarles of Its attendants and the annual cost of 
repairs and improvements. The cost of the building was $85,000. 
It is built on leasehold ground at a rent of f 1,000 per annum. The 
ticket-receiver, at the entrance, is paid twenty-one shillings weekly. 
The director, and his wife, who is also the matron, receive a joint 
salary of $630 |>er annum. There is also an engineer ami fireman 
whose weekly wages are respectively forty and twentv-eight shil- 
lings. The interest of the loan is raised by a tax on the inhabitants 
of St. George's parish. The second-class baths do not pav current 
ex|>cnscs, the tariff being low to encourage cleanliness in the labor- 
ing classes. 

Besides the St.Georgc's Baths and Wash-Houses, there are, in Lon- 
don, some forty swimming-baths. To most of these establishments are 
attached wash-houses and private baths. The Paddington Baths, 
Queens Road, and Bayswatcr, are the finest found at the West end. 



orUinately for the health of the race, 
s buandtru, called the St. George's Baths and 
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They cover an acre of ground, and accommodated during 1H81, 235,- 
000 bather*. The first, mimJ and third clans swimming-baths aro 
floored with white glazed tile-. '1 lie first-class bulli is 30 yards lung 
and 13 wide, containing 110,000 gallon* of pure, clear water changed 
dailv. 

"fbo Pompcinn Bath in the finest in the metropolis, S25.OO0 having 
been spent in it* construction. Its dimension* arc 24 yard* by 9 
yard*. It in handsomely tiled in patterns, while the dressing-rooms 
are of dark wood decorated with artistic porcelain plaques. 

I bc Roman baths, many hundred yearn old, in Strand f.ane, are the 
oldest in London. They are situated in a dark, cold cellar, and the 
original Etonian tiles remain in perfect preservation. This bnih is 
not u»ed for bathing, but its water in served out at two cent* per 
pitcher to people whose passion for the ancient lead* them to atuirli 
a sentimental value to this water. Near by is a plunge-bath unco 
used by the Karl of Essex, popular among "gentlemen of the Tcni- 

Ele," who pay a shilling for a bath in the coolest and oldest bath in 
ondon, — with a souvenir attached to it of the handsome Karl, 
whom the cleverest sovereign of England delighted to honor. 

One can hardly dismiss the baths of Loudon without shaking of 
Ihe Fitzroy Baths near Tottenham-Court Road, the total cost of 
which was £3.'>,(I00. There arc two swimming-baths, twelve and four 
cents respectively, and accommodations for seventy-eight washers. 
In 1881 there were 247,000 bathers and 45,000 washers. The total 
receipts were £ 1,500, and the expenses iii.Ooo. 

The Kolherhitho Baths, in the Deptford Road, are the newest in 
London, and very popular, being furnished with the most modern 
appliances. La.it year there were 116,000 bathers and 138,000 
washers — rather a significant fact. 

Teachers of swimming are provided at most of the London baths, 
as well as cork-belts, life-buoy. etc. The favorite rendezvous of 
racing swimmers is the bath in'WenJc ek Uoad, which affords a swim 
of fifty-six yards, while thu well-known Londun Swimming Club has 
its headquarters in Golden Lane. 

In American cities we need public baths at a low price for persona 
who have no convenience for bathing at home, and, in connection 
with buawferiet or laundries, they could I* furnished at a trilling 
charge. Public laundries are desirable, not only for persons who 
have no laundry accommodations at home, but also for small families 
who keep but one domestic, and prefer not to have their households 
disturbed with the steam and confusion incident to ♦•washing-day." 
Ironing at the laundrv would be optional, though desirable, on ac- 
count of superior facilities. One of the new American machines, 
for smoothing collars ami cuffs, would lie much appreciated in this 
department. It would he desirable in New York City to have a 
bunwierie in each ward, built by capitalists wilting to accept n low 
rate of interest on their capital, and who invest it in this manner 
partly from philanthropic mutives. Possibly Ihe receipts should be 
no larger than would defray the incidental expenses and net three 
per cent. The price of the' baths and use of the apparatus should 
be no greater than in Paris or Geneva. 

The director of the Geneva bunndcrir expressed to roe his opinion 
that tho first bwtnderie built in Xcw York should be double in size 
that of Geneva, as the greater receipts would thus diminish the 
general expense. He thought a pood establishment of this kind 
might net eight to ten per cent, and that a capital of $100,000 would 
not bo too much to construct one projwrly. 

The great curse of everv new convenience or improvement in this 
country is its dcarness. Living is vrry costly here, and proprietors 
of new labor-saving dwellings ami machines proportionately greedy, 



while philanthropy occupies itself in many schemes of doubtful 
lienevolence. A public buantltric would be a more charitable and 
Christian undertaking than the investment of large sums In the un- 
certain fields of missionary labor, to extend a civilization of which 
the plague-spots only are readily accepted by inferior races. 

\\ ho will lead in this good work ? Is there no church society like 
that of St. George's, which, instead of sending its funds to distant 
lands, in furtlicranccof schemes of problemai ical lienevolence, toteacb 
an incomprehensible theology to nations incapable of understanding 
it, would employ its money in a useful work, such as I have described, 
to assist women in one of their most difficult household tasks, and to 
furnish facilities to those who would, if they could, obey tho injunc- 
tion of the Master to wash and be clean. 

Sarah Oilman YorNG. 



The Scri.rroa, GitKra. — The Belgian sculptor Gulllaumc Geefs, who 
died lately, hail, perhaps, during his long life to do with more public 
monuments than any other man in Kurope. He was born in lfc"si. was 
the son of a journeyman baker at Antwerp, and won renown at a pre- 
cociously early age by a statue of Achilles, lie was not content, how- 
ever, with what Antwerp could teach him, hut went away to Paris, and 
worked there- for two years in the studio of Ttamage. lie came back 
to his native city in lB3. r >, was very soon afterwards appointed professor 
at the Acadcmie des IJeaux-ArU there, the ancient institution which 
dates from the days nf KuU ns. and for almost half a century Ik- has 
been working at sculpture with indefatigable real and activity. The 
squares, streets, and churches of Belgium are crowded with his monu- 
ments, very few of which sink below a very high standard of dignity 
and beauty. Geefs mar almost be culled a man of genius; and Belgium 
must be congratulated on the good sense which led her to occupy so 
workmanlike aitd vigorous an artist so copiously on the adornment of 
her cities. The realistic bronze statue of Rubens in the Place Verte at 
Antwerp is a good example of the style of fleets — A'xcAunyj. 



KLKCTKICAL RAILWAYS IX IRELAND. 
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HK makiug of the electrical railway between 
Poi tru*h and the Giant's Causeway marks an 
era in the history of locomotion. If the 
sanguine b»|>es of its projectors are realized, 
it will lie nut less remarkable in the history 
of Ireland. Xature has left her destitute of 
those stores of force in the shape of coal- 
mines, with which England and Scotland 
have been so plentifully favored; but thu 
has dowered her with an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of force in die shape of waterfalls, which have run to wnnu 
from lieforc the days of Finn McCoul until now. "The rustless 
drainage of n wilderness,' 4 which on Canadian rivers Mr. Hnssey 
Vivian found busy converting, almost without the intervention of a 
human hand, heiims of rough-hewn timber into finished doors and 
windows and all manner of wood-work, has never keen harnessed to 
the service of man in Iveland, The advent of an electrical age 
promises to change all that, and the Portrush Kailway muy he the 
forerunner of the great things which are yet to come, when ihe liish 
have learned to employ the drainage of their hills in driving the 
machinery of their mills. Turbines planted on the Itiver Bush are 
to generate the electricity which is to drive the tram-cars from Port- 
rush to the Giant's Causeway. Ihe directors, it is said, lire seeking 
to purchase a waterfall for the same purpose, and it is confidently 
anticipated that the railway will be worked, as the city of Pouna is 
said to be lighted, by thunderbolts forged by water. 

There is something strangely incongruous in Uio association of the 
Giant's Causeway, with its mysterious legends, dating far buck be- 
yond the gray dawn of history, with the latest development of the 
applied science of the nineteenth century. That the first electrical 
tramway outside Berlin should have been started in a remote corner 
of Ireland is due to the enterprise of the High Sheriff of Antiim, 
l>r. Traill, whose namesake, Mr. W. A. Traill, has acted as en- 
gineer of the line. There have been many electrical railways laid 
down in various places, but hitherto they have never been con- 
structed by public companies for the purpuses of profit. As the 
Stockton and Darlington Kailway is justlv regarded as the first of 
modern railways, although it was preceded "by many railways of dif- 
ferent kinds, so this Portrush electrical line may fairly claim to bo 
the first of its kind not only in Ireland but in the world. The first 
electrical locomotive was tried on the Edinburgh and Glasgow Rail- 
way forty years ago. It crawled along at a rate of four miles un 
hour, and was promptly laid aside. It was not till the invention of 
the modern dynamo-electric machine that the substitution of elec- 
tricity for steam began to be regarded as feasible. Every one has 
seen the toy tram-car in the groonds of the Crystal Palace driven hy 
eleetricity, on which a curious public rides at 6il. \xr head )*-r jour- 
ney. Similar playthings have been at work at the various electrical 
exhibitions at St. Petersburg, Munich, Dusseldorf, Brussels, and 
Berlin. At the electrical exhibition in the Palais d'lndustric, at 
Paris, the principle was applied in more practical fashion. A tram- 
car moved by electricity, transmitted from a stationary engine by an 
overhead cable, brought loads of passengers to the palace from the 
Place dc la Concorde. In a couple of months it conveyed eight) -two 
thousand passengers to and from the exhibition; but as the fare for 
the short distance was at the rate of half a crown a milt-, it afforded 
no guide as to the commercial advantages of the new motor. An 
cx]ierimcnt was made on the Le a \ tonstoue tramway some mouihs 
ago, when a tram-car was fitted up with Faurc accumulators and M-t 
to work over a mile and a half of private tramway. Its speed was 
seven miles an hour, but the weight of the car with the accumulators 
was five and a half tons, and although enthusiastic promoters de- 
clared that it would reduce the cost of traction by one-half, the ex- 
periment has not been renewed. 

A very successful application of the electric motor has been made 
by a large linen-bleacher in Calvados. The electric locomotive, 
which generates no smoke, passes up and down the blenching-li. Ids, 
winds up the bleached linen, and conveys it to the works. This, 
however, is a specialty entirely in private hands. The unit public 
tramway worked by electricity is that of the Messrs. Siemens in 
Berlin. They at first projected an abomination in the shape of an 
overhead electric railway six miles long; but the Emperor would 
not allow the Linden to be disfigured, and the projectors contented 
themselves with a short line a mile and a half long, between l.i. b- 
terfelde and the Military Academy. The new motor was also 
employed for a time on the tramway line between Charlottenburg 
and the Spandauer Bock. The current at first was passed along the 
rails from a stationary engine, but it is now convened by cables 
slung in mid-air, a frightful addition to the horrors of modern civil- 
ization. Although it can be driven at the rate of thirty miles un 
hour, tbe regulation pace is not tnoru than ten. It is convenient, 
simple, and manageable, but it tins not been a financial success. On 
the other side of the Atlantic, Mr. Kdison has made a private line, 
three and one-half miles long, at his works in .Mctilo Park. He 
sends the current along the rails, and claims to he able to drive his 
car at the rate of fifty miles an hour. He cstiinntes the saving .it 
fifty per cent upon the cost of steam ; but Mr. Edison is an enthu- 
siast, whose estimates do not always correspond with his results. 
He ha.*, however, achieved a sufficient measure of success to secnri? 
orders for several electric motors, which are to be used on a new 
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Swiss line. An electric railway is projected in Fail-mount Park, 
Philadelphia, and there is some talk of putting: up an overhead elec- 
tric railway in Paris, to run from the Are de l'Etoile, at the head of 
the Champs Elysecs, to the Place de la Bastille at the other side of 
the city. These projects, b,owever, are as yet nothing more than 
projects, and will probahly not be carried into execution until it has 
been proved that electric tramways wilT pay. 

The Portrush tramway is, however, an accomplished fact. It has 
been built in the old-fashioned way by a company of shareholders, 
who raised £45,000 in ten-pound shares, to construct six miles of 
rail." Being worked by electricity, there is no necessity either for 
the heavy railway needed to support the weight of a steam-engine, 
or for the granite-paved track required for horse traction. Another 
great advantage which cannot lie secured elsewhere is that the 
tramway Is laid on one side of the road, and from this raised tram- 
path all ordinary traffic is excluded by a granite curbstone. The 
gauge is only three feet, and to twice that extent the company 
monopolize the highway. The cost of construction under these cir- 
cumstances has only been one-quarter of that Incurred on tramways 
less favorably situated. The steel rails are laid level with a grav- 
elled surface, and parallel to them extends a third iron rail, which is 
used to conduct the current from the dynamo machine to the cars, 
contact being effected by means of an electric brush. The whole of 
the electricity required is supplied from the central station at Port/- 
rush. When the turbines fail to yield the requisite power, steam 
will lie employed to generate the electricity. The line will lie used 
not merely as a tramway, but also as a railway for the conveyance 
of goods and minerals, electricity being in all cases the only motive 
power employed. According to the sanguine estimate of the pro- 
moters, whereas the cost of working the line by horses would be 
1 a mile, and by steam Id., they expect to effect it at a cost of hi. 
If they do this their success is assured ; but the chances are against 
them. No electric motor has as yet been able to earn a dividend, 
and it will lie an agreeable surprise if the new railway to the Giant's 
Causeway should prove an exception to the rule. — Pali AlitU Uazeite. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

HOTEL DE M. B , PARIS, FRANCE. M. CUVILLIER, ARCHITECT. 

[From Ln Srmaine det ConMtructeur*.) 
The spirit of the design of this dwelling was derived from a Nor- 
man chateau of the time of Henry II. On the first floor is the bed- 
chamber of the owner, a bathing-room opening into the loggia shown 
in the illustration, a dining-room, and on the right a superb 
gallery. 



picture 



(From tbe Buildup MaaoJ 

BLCHAN HALL, SUSSEX, ENGLAND. MESSRS. ERNEST GEORGE A 
l'ETO, ARCHITECTS. 
[From Hi * Arckitret,] 

RENAISSANCE DOORWAY AT FKRICJITEUX , FRANCE. 
[ From Is Maniitur drt Architect**,] 

DESIGN FOR A SIDEBOARD, BY MR. B. .1. TALBERT. 
[From lbs Cabinet Mater and Art ftmuVr.] 

THE FARRAOCT HOUSE, RYE, N. H. MB. ft. J. F. THAYER, ARCHI- 
TECT, BOSTON, MASS. 

THE BISHOP WniTTINOIIAM MEMORIAL CHAPEL, BALTIMORE, MD. 
MR. CHARLES L. CARSON, ARCHITECT, BALTIMORE, MD. 



THE ARCHITECTURE OF AMERICAN CITIES.' 

II THE position and look of some of the 
•I* American cities is very striking and 
stalely. Cleveland by its lake, Cin- 
cinnati with the lnl' above its great 
river, St. Louis rising above its yet 
greater river, would hold no smalt place 
among the cities of the elder world. So 
uld the federal capital as seen from 
the Putomae, if only the hideous, 
unfinished monument could be gut 
rid of. And it fills one with sim- 
ple amazement to sec the way in 
which a vast and stately city like 
Chicago has risen from its ashes. 
In that great city I could see or 
iijt hear of nothing older than the 
fire, save a cbureh-tower which 
showed the marks of fire at its 
iusc of an antiquated type. 
This last suggested that Chicago before the fire was something 
widely different from Chicago after it. But on the whole the Amer- 
ican city which struck me most was Albany. Rising grandly as it 
does on both sides of the noble Hudson, it suggested to me some of 
the ancient cities by the Loire. It has the advanlage, rather rare 
in American cities, but shared with Albany by tlte federal capital, 
of having one dominant building. The general look of the city car- 
ried me so completely into another part of the world that, if any 
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one had come up and told me in French, old or new, that the new 
capitol was "/* chateau de Monteigtieur It due d'Albitnir," 1 could 
almost have believed him. This State capitol at Albany — why 
cannot it have a more rational name, like the state-AotiM at Boston? 
— finally settled, for me at least, a question which 1 had been turn- 
ing over in my mind ever since I landed in America. This was : 
What ought to be the architecture of the United Stales? That is 
to say : What should be the architecture, of an English people 
settled in a country in the latitude, though not atwavs in the climate 
of Italy? Should it be the Gothic of England or the Romanesque 
of Italy? There seemed much to be said on either side; my own 
mind was finally fixed by the teaching of experience, by seeing 
which style really flourished best on American soil. I found the 
modern churches, of various denominations, certainly better than I 
hail expected. They may quite stand beside the average of modern 
churches in England, setting aside a few of the very best. All per- 
suasions have a great love of spires, and, if the details are not 
always what one could wish, the general effect of the spires is often 
very 'stately, and they help largely towards the general appearance 
of the cities in a distant view. But I thought the churches, whose 
style is most commonly Gothic of one kind or another, decidedly Jess 
successful than some of the civil buildings. In some of these, I 
hardly know how far by choice, how far by happy accident, a style 
has been hit upon which seemed to me far more at home than any of 
the reproductions of Gothic. Much of the street architecture of 
several cities has very successfully caught the leading idea of the 
true Italian style, the style of Pisa and Lucca, the style of the 
simple round arch and column, uncorrupted by the vagaries either 
of the Italian sham Gothic or of the so-called' Renaissance. In a 
large part of the Broadway of New York, the main lines of the 
sty :e — I speak only of the main lines, without committing myself 
either to details or to material — seemed to be very happily repro- 
duced. The general effect of many parts of that long street struck 
me as just what the main street of a great commercial city ought to 
he ; and there are some building* of the same kind in Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, though there they alternate with other buildings of a 
vury strange kind, whose odd fancies make us turn back to look 
with real satisfaction on the honest brick of Independence Hall. 
Some of the bank* especially seem to have thuught that ihe stumpier 
they made their columns, the safer would bo their deposits. But it 
was the capitol at Albany which fully convinced me that the true 
style for America was the style of Pisa and Lucca. The building 
has a most successful outline ; in its details it is a strange mixture of 
styles, not so much confounded together as used side by side. 
There are parts which 1 cannot at all admire; but there are other 
parts, those in which the column and round arch are employed, 
which certainly pleased me as much as any modern building that I 
have seen for a long lime. When I say that the arches of the sen- 
ate-chamber seemed to me, as far as their general conception goes, 
worthy to »t*nd at Ragusa, some will understand that I can say no 



I am almost afraid to add that I thought that some parts of tho 
inside of the city-hall at New York were entitled to some measure of 
the same praise; for I found it hardly safe to speak of that build- 
ing, lis name at once drew forth bursts of indignation at Ihe mil- 
lions of dollars which certain persons had contrived to gain for 
themselves out of its making. Politically, 1 felt abashed, as if I had 
somehow become a champion of corruption. Still, I could not help 
thinking that the columns and arches, of which alone I was speak- 
ing, were as guiltless of any offence as Sir Thomas More'* beard. 
So, to come back to the capitol at Albany, I ventured to make ihe 
very smallest kind of artistic criticism on some chandeliers in the 
corridors which seemed to me too big, as hiding some of the archi- 
tectural features. My remark did not call forth any artistic defence 
of the chandeliers ; but I was much struck at the remark which it 
did call forth. Some one or other, 1 was answered, must have had 
some corrupt object in making them too big. It is certainly odd 
that one cannot make the most purely artistic criticism, cither for 
or against anything, without calling up thoughts which have verr 
little to do with artistic matters. Certainly 1 should be sorry to. 



think that the architectural forms of which I speak carry with them 
any necessary taint of political corruption; for in these round- 
arched buildings I see a good hope for a real national American style. 
The thing seems to have come of itself, and the prospect is all the 
more hopeful if it has. I should be better pleased to think that the 
forms winch pleased me when my eyes were fresh from Ragusa and 
Spalato were the work of men who had no thought of Ragusa and 
Spatato before their eyes. 

Gas Explosion at Cincinnati. — A three-story brick tenement. No. 
SO Wilstach Street, was blown lo pieces at midnight on the loth inst. 
The house contained 17 person*, most of whom were asleep at the time 
of the explosion. The bouse was in danger of being flooded by the 
high water that is now visiting the city, and two boys stayed up all night 
to watch the rise of the water, and about one o'clock went into Ihe cel- 
lar with a lighted candle to get some boards with which to make a raft, 
when the explosion took place. The accident was attributed to sewer- 
gas in the cellar, as the high water does not let Ihe sewerage escape, but 
this could not have been the cause, as the house had no sewer-cnunec- 
tion. It is mi ire than likely that the cellar was filled with enal-g.-is. The 
destruction of the building was total and complete, and many ailjolnii g 
houses were more or less injured. Four persons were killed and several 
The loss entailed will approximate 90,000. 
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RECENT HOOKS ON A BIT. 

tbts volume, 1 with the 
he last chapter, were urigi- 
nallv jjuMialictl in the |iagcsuf the Autrri- 
Art ilei icic, and then attracted much at- 
tention. When now re-read as a whole they 
seem even more disappointing than 
at the time of their lirst issue. The 
earlier chapters, which deaJ with the 
rise of the art in this country, are in- 
structive, and contain much fresh 
biographical material, which one ia 
glad to have for reference- But our 
chief interest lies with more recent 
things — with the modern practice 
which has grown up during the last 
dozen years, and has won for our 
younger men an almost unchallenged 
position as not only the l*st living 
engravers, but the originators of a 
school which is destined to be fol- 
lowed by foreign workers — of a 
movement which is fairly to he culled 
a renaissance of the art. To thia 
movement — to its aims, ideals and 
methods, as well as to tho actual pro- 
ducts of its originators — Mr. Linton 
has an unconquerable aversion. A 
reading of his book, however, does 
not show that his hostility is founded 
on any distinct, solid basis of con- 
sistent criticism, but rather — though 
hu himself of course docs not realize 
the fact — upon a basis of prejudice, 
willful narrowness, and life-long habits 
of seeing and feeling. That ho is 
consciously unjust I do not believe; 
but that ho is actually unjust, not only 
to sundry workmen, but especially to 
— / the new movement aa a whole, no 
^ ftERRT- ^ reader can deny. His chapters are 

p r,f controversial rather than historical to 

[OND/. I 1 begin with. They do not formulate 

his hostile position with distinctness, or conduct his criticisms on any 
definite plan. His random remarks, now of praise, now of blame, 
arc often acute, suggestive, and interesting to those whose opinions 
on tlie matter are already formed ; but they will not give a novice 
in such criticism any clear'idea even of Mr. Linton's own side of the 
controversy. And still less does the author do what every man who 
assumes to' be a "historian," and not a mere special pleader, should 
feci himself compelled to. He does not even attempt to state with 
fairness the ideas and arguments of his opponents; indeed, he does 
Dot seem to give them credit for having any of a coherent sort. He 
hardly recognizes the school as such, though this is the most promi- 
nent feature of the matter. In all the band of young engravers, 
who, with their great diversities of talent and of method, have had 
ft common aim in view and a common enthusiasm in the unravelling 
of new problems, Mr. Linton persists in seeing only an unorganized 
troop of rash and reckless innovators, loving novelty merely because 




it is such, and sinking the true interests of their art in the desire to 
make a sensation. Naturally he does not say this in quite so clear 
a fashion: but mv indictment can, I think, be amply substantiated 
from the tenor of - his later cliapters. Not only, moreover, does he 
implicitly deny tho coherence and definitencss of the recent move- 
ment in wood-engraving, but lie fails to recognize a cognate and 
equally important fact: that all beginnings on a new road must be 
experimental; that only through experimental failures or sciui-suc- 
cesses can new and true methods be elaborated, and that many 
things which are not intrinsically perfect may be very valuable as 
necessary steps toward perfection. The tentative, daring, original, 
partially" unsuccessful efforts of a few years back, Mr. Linton holds 
up to scorn as the inevitable results of the new aims. Works which 
their authors themselves have long since condemned, both by words 
and by the most conclusive evidence of their recent practice, Mr. 
Linton often judges as though they were still complacently regarded 
by editors and engravers as indisputable pieces of perfection. Even 
when he praises the work of some among the •• new men "—as not- 
ably of Mr. Clossnn — be docs it in a fashion which ignores its iden- 
tity of aim with the work he reprobates, which twists its excellence 
into something different, in a vain effort to make nil excellence 
agree with his own ideas ami theories as to how excellence should 
be attained. Mr. Union lias certainly himself done admirable en- 
graver's work in bis day, but his criticisms upon that work, and the 
examples which he chooses as exponents of certain qualities which, 
in spite of other excellences, they do not possess, only give us 
further proof that though a good artist in his fashion, he is a most 
hot-headed and injudicious critic. The history of wood-engraving 
in America remains to lie written by some one who shall rcallv M 
ft historian, and not a partisan pamphleteer. Meanwhile Mr. Lin- 
ton's book is indi«i>ens»blc to all who arc interested in the eonlrc- 

• rv ITaturt nT Weoi-KMgnitimg to Am<tk<i, bjr W. J. laawn. UostonT 



versv and wish the documentary evidence on either side. But tho 
youiig student had lietler not read farther than its earlier chapters, 
unless be wishes bis brain to be muddied to no purpose The vol- 
ume is valuable to the collector, as it contains moderately good re- 
productions of much early and unattainable work, and many blank 
pages at the end, prepared for mounting proofs, an idea which 
might well be adopted by editors of all similar works. It should 
also be praised for its strong and suitable binding. 

Mr. Woodbcrrv's book a would have had a more appropriate title 
had it been called** " History of Design on Wood." r ully two-thirds 
of it — it is a moderate volume of about two hundred and twenty 
pages — are filled witli an account of wood-engraving before the 
time of Bewick — of wood-engraving, therefore, in the days when 
tlie draughtsman was everything, and the engraver nothing but a 
more or less accurate mechanical workman. But from this point of 



view, the chapters are both interesting and instructive. They are 
illustrated with numerous well-known cuts, and with some that are 
less familiar; or, in a few instances, previously unedited. The chap- 
ter on Bewick and his successors is far too scant ill compari " 



littl 



alue. When more modern days are np- 
mcs hasty and slipshod, and proves himself 



and critical 
proaciicd the author 

totallv unfitted for his task. Continental schools are not even 
tied'; even I'annamaker's name going (incited. And when cun 
American work is spoken of we find a writer who, whether or no 
he has actually taken Mr. Linton for his guide, shows more than 
Mr. Linton's trftgmeiitarincss, narrowness, and avoidance of the real 
questions at issue, with none of Mr. Linton's clever epigrammatic 
writing, or acute if often oblique vision ; none of the characteristic* 
which make even Ids most unjust criticisms suggestive, amusing, or 
exasperating reading for those acquainted with the matter. Mr. 
Woodbcrry when he treats of current work, is merely uninformed. 
His chapter is ignorant and uninstruetive, but it is not dangerous 
like Mr. I.intou's. There must be a few men in the country — I 
could cite five perhaps — who are capable of writing a good commen- 
i the recent development of wood-cngraving in America; at 



tary on L„_ 

least who know so much about it, and judge it from so impartial a 
standpoint that they ought to be able to write about it. Why decs 
not one of them attempt the tusk t It is a lesson which the public 
needs, and would be a vindication that our engravers deserve after 
being torn by the talons of Mr. Linton, and vexed by the blindness 
of Mr. Woodbcrry. 

It should be added that a real history of the art must give some 
description of the material requirements and technical processes, 
which so largely define its limits and intlucnco its results; things 
quite ncglected'in Mr. Woodbcrrv's book. 

Being by ft well-known writer, and claiming to deal with ft most 
interesting subject, Mr Conway's book* will doubtless win many 
more readers than it deserves ; a more disappointing volume it would 
lx! bard to find. Not only is it very fragmentary and disjointed in 
structure, but without any critical worth whatever It is oOMpOiCd 
of a gossipy, rambling dissertation on the South Kensington collec- 
tions, a still more shallow and amateurish chapter on recent art and 
architecture — chiellv made up of descriptions of two or three London 
houses — and a third chapter on tho " aesthetic " village at Bedford 
Park ; the last-named, at least, appeared originally in tlie pages of 
Harper's Magazine, and the others are rather below the average of 
ordinary magazine articles. A man who would write a good lsiok 
on the South Kensington collections — or on any portion of them, 
for the field is a vcrv wide one — would deserve well of art students 
in this countrv; but Mr. Conway has uot done this, and bis book is 
without value' save to those who' care for the lightest gossip dealing 
with things of art. 



A laudatory article on this volume* appeared recently in these 
pages, copied from an Knglish journal, so the reader maybe sup- 
posed familiar with its aim and sco|.e ; but it does not seem to me 
quite to lid WITH the encomiums of the Knglish critic. More than 
half of it is occupied with an account of Dr. Dresser's experiences 
while in the countrv — how he travelled, what be ate, ami whom be 
naw — and such things have been described a dozen times by far 
more attractive writers. In spite of his professional career, and bis 
interest as a specialist in the architecture and decoration of tho 
country, his book has a strangely "amateurish " tone. It is fragmen- 
tary in arrangement, not over critical in judgment, and ungrapbic 
in description. He dues indeed tell us rather more than we had 
been told before about the architecture of the country; but still lie 
does not tell us much, nor in a very clear way. His justifiable enthu- 
siasm for Japanese decoration, whether in the minor arts or applied 
to architecture seems so fai »i one can judge from illustrations 
and from hcarsav — to have blinded him as to the rank of Japanese 
building in its constructive features. Doubtless, as he shows, wooden 
architecture is the beBt for this volcanic country, and the most in 
consonance with the spirit of its people; so one cordially agrees 
with him when he condemns the efforts of Europeans to introduce 
tlscir own stj les — if sti h s the y may be called 
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natives to follow in their wake; but when Dr. Dresser seems to 
rank the Japanese with the great constructive races of the world, 
we can hardly find his data or agree with his conclusions. As a 
specimen of his criticism in this direction. I may epiute a paragraph 
on page 14, where he says, speaking of the Temples of Shiha, " Had 
additions been employed on the wood-carvings ; had the colorist 
of the Alhambra done his utmost to add to forms, which in them- 
selves are almost perfect, a new charm through the addition of pig- 
ments, and were the whole of such details subordinate*! to fitting 
places in a vast architectural edifice by the architects of the Parthe- 
non, no more worthy effect could be produced than that of the build- 
ings on which my eves now rest." The first portion of this sentence 
is doubtless below the truth ; but we can hardly find a ground for 
comparison, even, between Greek and Japanese building in the strict 
sense of the word. It is fair to say, however, that with decoration 
Dr. Dresser is mom happily at home than with construction j his 
remarks on the degree of perfection here attained by Japanese ar- 
tists, as well as upon the artistic causes of their success, arc true and 
forcible if not especially novel. The most valuable part of the book 
is to bo found in the descriptions of the modes of working, and ma- 
terial processes of Japanese artists. The chapter on ceramics ia 
useful, not as showing how we may decide upon the maker and the 
age of any given work ; but as proving for the benefit of the too- 
confident amateur, how difficult it is even in Japan, and how impos- 
sible for uninstructcd foreigners to be certain upon either point. 
A good idea was to have many of the illustrations — none of which 
are in color — drawn and engraved by Japanese artists, thus pre- 
serving the spirit and touch as well as the mere design of their cre- 
ations. 

I would not have the reader conclude that this is not an interest- 
ing and instructive book ; but it baa been so overpraised in many 
quarters tliat disappointment will be apt to result from its inspec- 
tion. It inspires us nut with the idea that Japanese architecture 
has been adequately described, even in brief ; but that it would lie 
a good thing it some more scientific observer, and more systematic 
and graphic writer than Dr. Dresser would now follow in his wake. 



This ia not a book 1 on art, bnt what is even more valuable, a book 
of art in the truest senso of the word. Its pages are familiar to most 
of mv readers, it may be supposed, owing to their serial publication 
in liarprr'f Mitytizint. But even those who there admired them most 
will hardly imagine bow valuable thevare as now collected in a hand- 
i volume, beautifully printed and accompanied by many unillus- 
'Thero has been to my knowledge no English 
the days of HIake so wholly original and ex- 
cellent as this; no book, that is, which is the work of one author and 
illustrated throughout by a single hand. I do not intend, of course, 
to put two such different artist* into any actual comparison, or to say 
that Mr. Abbey is a Iilake. As Derrick is to the Prophet Job, so is 
Mr. Abbey to the great imaginative Knglish artist ; but to say that 
the former has shown himself |>erfectly competent to the task not 
only of illustrating Derrick in the usual sense of the term, but of in- 
terpreting Uie finest essence of his mind and sense, is high praise 
none the less. Through every mood of the jxiet's varied song — it* 
town-bred love of rusticity, its courtly air of simplicity, il» delicate 
pathos, its roystcring, tavern gayety, its melancholy musings on time 
and death — the artist follows with a pencil so sure, so expressive 
and so sympathetic, so suggestive of all that lies beneath the text 
no less than of all which is definitely expressed, that we feel almost 
as though the spirit of Derrick himself had been born again with a 
different artistic endowment. As art-work proper, apart from its illus- 
trative power, Mr. Abliey'a drawing is almost always perfect. His 
taste is exquisite, and shows itself not only in the great variety of form 
he has adopted for his pages, but in his usual avoid- 
' decorative " effect* in the i 



' effects 



interest of true pictorial 



style. The engraving varies in excellence but is always good and of- 
ten without a fault. Mr. Alfred Parsons, to whom the book ia dedi- 
cated, has contributed sundry floral designs which serve as head and 
tail pieces. There is but one fault to find with the get-up of this 
beautiful volume. The cover is rather trivial in design and far too 
delicate in color for n book which, when owned, is sure to be constantly 
handle*). Issued among the crowd of illustrated holiday volumes 
which fill the shops at this season of the year, it should by no means 
be confounded with their average or even compared with the best 
among them. It has a high art value of an absolute sort, and should 
command a constant sale long after its apparent rivals have been 
lost to sight and memory. 

M. G. VAN 



THE FLOOD AT CINCINNATI. 



/ p! NCI N NAT I has been visited during the 
I ' past week with a rise in the Ohio River 
which has reached a height never before 
liinwn in the history of the city. 

The water-works -bowed a height of 66' 
I" at five o'clock, A. m., February 15, 18s:t, 
The next highest point ever reached was 
February IK, 1882, «4' S ". The river is not 
considered dangerous until it reaches a height of almul .W. These 

• a,l„ iuw, /rr.m iht /Wry »t H,^ri U,rricl, with drawings bvKUwin A. Ab- 
bey. Sew Vora, lUrixr and Bn - 




measurements are above low-water mark at the water-works. The 
river is now rapidly falling, and by Monday night most of the 
submerged portions will again be out of the water. Four squares 
of the heavy business part of the city were undor water, reach- 
ing nearly to the second story, and the damage will be great to 
buildings, but to what extent cannot now be stated. The water 
stopped the engines at the water-works, and the city was left with 
only four days' supply of water on hand; one pump which throws a 
stream forty inches in diameter was started on the \ 
and so a total water-famine will lie avoided. 

The Gas-Works were entirely shut off, and so we have the ex- 
perience of a great city in utter darkness; the centre of the city is, 
however, more or less lighted with electric-lights, whose works' are 
above high water. 

One peculiar accident caused by the flood may be noted : J. V. 
Nicholai had some four hundred barrels of lime stored in his yard, 
with a lot of plastering hair stored in an upper story; the water 
slacked the lime, and the heat set fire to the hair, which in turn set 



; ICth, 



were with great difficulty extinguished 
from the above 



fire to the sheds, which 
by the department. The fire 
two or three different times. 

Of course the flood causes great suffering to a large clans of poor 
people, whose immediate wants are now being relieved by onr citi- 
zens. All railroads were stopped for a slfcrt time. A great number 
of small frame houses were swept away, entailing a great loss on 
owners of small property. C. 



ASSYRIAN BAS-RELIEFS AT ROME. 




I have been enabled by special 



permission to iuspeel per- 
sonally the Assyrian bas- 
reliefs which were casually dis- 
covered in the subterranean 
vaults below the Vatican li- 
brary in seven cases. They 
'had been given to Pius IX by 
Signor Giovanni Benni, first 
dragoman of the French Con- 
sulate at Mossul in ISM, and 
had been altogether forgotten. 
They are placed in a long gal- 
lery of the library of the Vat- 
ican, where so many priceless 
manuscripts are preserved, and are inserted into the wall-spaces be- 
neath the windows. They are altogether sixteen in number, of which 
two are inscriptions. One of the Tatter is especially interesting to 
students of Oriental archaeology, inasmuch as it contains words 
strange to such eminent authorities as Professor Sayce, of Oxford, and 
Canon Fabiani, of Rome. The former gentleman (who i» at present 
in Tunis and is expected to make some interesting studies at Cur- 
tilage) visited the Assyrian baa-reliefs ia the Vatican a short time 
ago, when he was on his way to Africa. The Commcndatore C. M. 
Dewemel, to whose courtesy and intelligent explanations I am much 
indebted, during my visit this morning told me that Professor Sayce be- 
gan to read the larger of the two inscriptions in his (M. Descemet's) 

fo 



presence, and soon remarked that there were in it 
unfamiliar to him, and pointing to a hitherto unknown idiom or 
variety of the Assyrian language. Canon Fabiani is, unfortunately, 
not well enough at present to visit the Vatican, but tracings of the 
two inscriptions were submitted to him, and he at once made a re- 
mark similar to that of Professor Sayce. The smaller inscription is 
more legible. Both are cuneiform, but the larger differs in the form of 
the letters, as well as of the words, from those with which the erudite 
are familiar. Copies of them, as well as of what may be called the 
pictorial bas-reliefs, have been sent to the well-known M. Oppcrt, at 
Paris, who considers them of Itigh interest. 

I was accompanied this morning by an artist, whose painter's eve 
was immediately struck by the spirit and faithfulness of many of the 
delineations. There is anions many other instances, the outstretched 
arm of an archer, who has just shot off bis arrow and is grasping his 
bow, admirable for vigor and truth of modelling. Also, a kneeling 
camel — a most difficult animal to draw, as all painters know who 
have tried him — is portrayed to the life. 

The first bas-relief we come to on entering the gallery represents 
the Assyrian divinity Nisroc. The god, who is eagle-beaded, bears 
the symbols of thu four elements; he carries a pine cone in one hand 
to represent fire, a sort of bucket for water in the other, has large 
wings to indicate the dominion of the air, and the earth is beneath 
his feet. Another sculpture represents a king adoring the sacred 
tree, or tree of life, the leaves on which are identical In form with 
those on a similar. tree depicted in the illustrations to Sir Henry 
Layard's well-known work on Nineveh. Also a group of grooms or 
servants holding horses War many points of resemblance to the il- 
lustrations in Sir H. Layard's book. For example, the trappings 
and adornments of the horses are nearly identical in both. There is 
an Interesting group of persons passing a river — presumably the 
Tigris — on a raft. It consists of two women, a soldier, and the 
ferrvman. All the passengers sit with their faces forward, seen in 
profile by the spectator, while the ferrvman stands Whind them and 
with a long pole or oar. Another group seem* to i 
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travellers on a journey. The foremost figure, carries a sack or bag 
dung behind liiin an<l something like a small chest on his head, while 
hi* companion — a female — bears a child astride her shoulders in 
the exact attitude with which Eastern travellers are familiar at the 
present day. liotli figure* are nude. Tlic sculpture lti which the 
kneeling camel occurs represents a field of battle after the fight is 
o>er. Dead and wounded lie on the ground, and the camel is about 
to lie laden with their spoils. To the same category of warlike rep- 
resentations belong the archers alluded to above, of whom some are 
•hooting off arrows, while another man holds a huge elypctis or 
shield, behind cover of which the bowmen take aim, and also the very 
remarkable bas-relief portraying the siege of a city, with scaling lad- 
ders, and a spisitcd presentment of the killed and wounded being 
hurled from the battlements. In the costume and armor of the 
soldiery, ami the general conception of methods of warfare, this 
sculpture singularly reminded me of some of the scones on the Em- 
press Matilda's famous tapestry at Ilareux. Hut undoubtedly the 
superiority of dusign and pcrstsective is largely on tbc side of the 
Assyrian artist. It is noticeable that several of the faces portrayed 
belong to a high and even beuutiftil type of humanity — especially 
fine specimens, one might say, of the Caucasian race — while others 
show a more Arabian or Semitic type- In fact, M. LVsccmet con- 
siders one of the faces to be distinctively Jewish. — IjonHon Slarutarxl. 



NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 

A Co-orKRATivB Paixtiko Kstabi.isumest. — In a lecture in New 
Haven lately, Hon. Henry C. llobinsnn of Hartford, gave this account of 
the house-painting establishment »f la-Claire £ Co., Paris : When young 
Jean LoClaire was an apprentice, hit master, Traziere, made up hit mind 
that lie would adopt the co-operative system. He met with much ob- 
jection on the part of many business men of Prance, and even the press ; 
but in one year he was aide to give $.>U each to the workmen, in addi- 
tion to their stipulated salaries. His doctrine was laid down in one of 
his published utterances, in which he said that every workman should 
have the means to support himself ami family, without being a burden 
to any one. He died in IH72, and was followed to his last resting place 
by thousands of workmen and tradesmen. He left a fortune of over 
8260,000, and was able, to the last year uf his business life, to distribute 
over 910,000 among GOO workmen. The establishment is at present run 
by a board of ten directors selected from the men employed. The more 
immediate control of the corporation is in the hands of two of the di- 
rectors, who are called the managing partners, and who receive a sufll. 
cient salary. Current wages are paid to the men, and work is performed 
at current prices. Connected with the establishment is a mutual bene- 
fit association. Kaeh workman, after 20 years of service and at the age 
of uO, receives a pension of $200 for life, and at his dratli his widow 
receives 9100 during her life. Whatever money is contributed lu the 
firm by any one of the workmen is allowed an interest of 5 per cent. 
Thus in addition to the pecuniary advantages, it also stimulates the 
ambition of the workmen, teaches them the principles nf legislation, Itts 
them for the best citizenship, and promotes true manliness. 

A pKRnTsiitRU Mixb.— The proverbial uncertainty of mining ad- 
ventures has just received a somewhat startling illustration in Derby- 
shire, a county in which the vicissitudes uf mining have on more than one 
occasion been strikingly exemplified. The Magpie mine, at Sheldon, 
near Ulakewcll, is in the Peak district. -which yields a large quantity of 
lead ore, and has been explored from time immemorial. This particular 
mine has been worked for some hundreds of years with short intervals 
of rest. In 1*W it was taken in hand by two well. known Sheffield 
gentlemen, who subsequently formed a limited company to carry on the 
undertaking. The mine had always been a wet one, however, and the 
Cost nf keeping down the water has hitherto swallowed up the profits 
made. Pumping was commenced in 1H70 and continued for two or three 
years, after which it was resolved to drive an adit in order to effect the 
drainage of the workings This level was commenced in 187:! and fin- 
ished in 1»HI. It is nearly 2.000 yards long, 7 feet liigh.O feel wide, and 
cost about X14.000. It keeps the workings dry to a depth of lHO yards, 
and lakes off about 1,-KM gallons a minute. During the whole of these 
expensive operations no dividends have been paid to the shareholders 
— indeed, only 3*2 tuns of lead ore were raised during the whole of 1SS1, 
although more, was got in 1KK2 Patience and perseverance have been re- 
warded at last, however, for the workings have now struck a vein of 
blende (yielding rinc ore) five feet in thickness, and of excellent quality. 
According to the captain of the mine, there arc at least 50,000 tons of c he 
blende within the limits of the workings, so that the plucky adventurers 
have, at last, some prospect of receiving an adequate return for their 
long-continued and large outlay. — IrtmmunycT {Lundon, England). 



IIkap kkxss or th« Stati-b «x Tttit Capital. — Jefferson Davis 
seems to be writing letters for newspaper publication with unaccus- 
tomed frequency. One of his latest explains how the Goddess of Lili- 
erty on the Capitol at Washington came to have an Indian head dress 
instead of the cap of liberty. He writes : " When in the Senate I was 
a member of the committee appointed to adopt a plan for the extension 
and improvement of the Capitol. When the plan was adopted and re- 
ported the functions of the committee were at an end. Suhscqucnlly 
1 was Secretory of War. and when the appropriation was made for the 
extension of the Capitol, it was by the act put under the charge of the 
War Department to supervise and direct the execution of the wurk. To 
aid in the performance uf that duty I appointed Captain M. C. Meigs 
of the Engineer Corps, superintendent uf the construction. Several 
of the most distinguished American statuaries were invited to accept 
orders, among them Mr. Ilirnni Powers, who submitted fur the dome of 
the Capitul. a cartoon to represent America by a colossal female figure, 
on the head of which was the ' liberty cap.' To this cap I obje cted be- 
cause it was among the Hotnans the badge of an emancipated slave. nnd 
as the people of the United Stales were bom freemeu.it was held to be 



inappropriate to us. Mr. Powers yielded to the objection, ami designed 
a head dress of feathers for the figure. This was accepted. As a ques- 
tion of art I will leave the discussion to the critics who may impugn the 
good taste of Mr. Powers, merely remarking that tlui feathers seemed 
to me, in view of the aboriginal Inhabitants, appropriate to a statue typ- 
ical of America." — AV* York Tine$. 



Paixt roa Floors- — A paint for floors which economise* the use of 
oil-colors ami varnish is dcscrilied in the German technical press as hav- 
ing been composed by Herr Mareck. It is remarked that this paint 
can also be used on wood, stone, etc For flooring, the following mix- 
ture has been found applicable; IS I ox. of good clear joiners' glue 
is soaked over night in cold water. It is dissolved, and is then added 
(being constantly stirred) to Ihickish milk nf lime heated to boiling 
point, and prepared fruin 1 lb. quick lime. Into trailing lime is poured 
(the stirring being continued) as much linseed oil as becomes united by 
means of saponification with the lime, and when the oil no longer 
hums there is no more poured In. If there happens to be too much oil 
added it must be combined by the addition of some fresh lime-paste. 
For the quantity of lime previously indicated, about half a pound of 
oil is required. After this white thickish foundation-paint has cooled, 
a color is added which is not affected by lime, and in case of need the 
paint Is diluted with water, or by the addition of a mixture of lime- 
water with some linseed oil. For yellowish-brown or bruwnisbred 
shades about a fourth part of the entire bulk is added of a brown solution 
obtained by boiling shellac and borax with water. This mixture is 
specially adapted for painting floors. The paint should he applied uni- 
formly, .and is described as covering the? Hour most effectually, and unit- 
ing with it in a durable manner. But it is remarked that it is not suit- 
aide for being used In cases where a room is in constant use, as under 
such circumstances it wonld probably have to be renewed in some 
places every three months. The most durable floor-paint is said lo ho 
that composed nf linsced-oil varnish, which only requires to be renewed 
every six or twelve mouths. It penetrates into the wood arid inakLS it 
water-resisting ; its properties being thus of a nature to compensate for 
its higher cost in proportion to other compositions used for a similar 
purpose. Its use is particularly recommended in schools ami wurk- 
rooins, as it lessens dust and facilitates the cleaning uf the boards. — 
7 1 ** UuitJtr. 



Daxoekoit* axu UstiigAi.Titr Ixiiustiiiks ix Fraxci. — The French 
Government has, on the report of the Minister of Commerce, and in con- 
currence with the Superior Commission appointed by law, issued «>x 
decrees forbidding the employment of children and young women under 
age, under the following circumstances, and for the specified reasons : — 

Manufacture of saticjdic acid by menus of carbonic acid, on account 
of tile corrosive emanations. Manufacture of celluloid and similar pro- 
duels, on account of the injurious fumes and dangers of explosion, or 
of burning ; and for the lost two reasons, in works for fashioning cellu- 
loid. Manufacture of chloride of sulphur, on account of the injurious 
emanations. 

It is aiso forbidden to employ boys under sixteen, and girls under 
eighteen, for supidying motive power to hand-l.wnis ; and the work of 
young women under age is prohibited in rag works that are not properly 
ventilated. 

Boys of twelve to fourteen, and girls of twelve to sixteen years, may 
not be employed to draw loads in the public streets. Boys and girls 
over twelve may draw loads in manufactories, works, shops, ami yards, 
provided it be on level ground, and that the load, including vehicle, do 
not exceed two hundred-weight ; aud only boys from fourteen to sixteen 
' years uld may draw a load in the streets, provided it do not exceed one 
j hundred weight. 

Children may not be employed in operations in which dust is disen- 
gaged, in works where horn, bone, and pearl are worked drv. Nor may 
they be employed at all in such works when dust Is freely disengaged. 

Lastly, plumbers and tilers are forbidden to employ children in work 
executed on the roofs of houses. — Journal of tht Sociay of Arti. 



Gas Meters as Spreaders or Fire. — In most buildings designed 
for multiple tenancy, like great apartment-house* and the capacious of- 
fice-buildings which comprise so large a part of the business portion of 
a city, it is customary lo provide a separate gas-meter for each room or 
suite of moms. These meters are commonly placed in closets and out- 
of-lhe way corners, and are very apt to be surrouuded with much coin- 
buBlible matter. The connections of meters with the gas pipes are usu- 
ally, if not always, uf lead, a metal that is easily fusible, and the solder 
with which the plates of the meter are joined together yields even more 
readily to heat. 1*1 a fire break out in a building containing, as many 
buildings do, a score or more of these fragile fire feeders, and the hot 
air sweeping in advance of the lire will qaickly melt the lead or snider. 
The outpouring gas fills the building with the explosive atmosphere 
which hastens the spread of - the flames and keeps up an inexhaustible 
supply of fuel. Such burning of gas jets, sometimes of great size, are 
to be seen after almust every city fire, when nothing is left of a build- 
ing but blackened and broken walls. The gas poured into burning build- 
ings through such oiH'nings doubtless helps materially to account for 
the siir|>rising suddenness with which many great buildings have been 
swept by flames, and in all cases the outflow of gas must seriously coun- 
teract. If it does not altogether thwart, the efforts of the firemen. The 
remedy for this great evil is not so easy to point out. It is obvious that 
where a multitude of meters are to be distributed through a building, 
they should be more securely incased and provided with infusible con- 
nections, or some means should be devised whereby the gas-supply shall 
be automatically shut off whenever the temperature rises so as to im- 
peril the integrity of the meter. There should be also near the outer 
door and readily accessible to firemen some means by which the com 
■lection of the house with the gas-main in the street can be quickly 
closed. There is dearly an opportunity here for useful and profitable 
invention.— The Mtlal KVArr. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 

f*f Tit* Amf rtoan Arrhilw* BuiUlle-x Newt.) 



[Although a tare* portion of the building intelligent 
i$ prtyrutrd fknr rrgvittr crtrrrtp&urttnt* t th* MWN 
prentlg tftsirr to mretr* fWnw/ory form a turn, ctpe^ 
cviJJy /r>m .At* rmtilttr and outlying towns.] 



BUILDING PATENTS. 



f Prrafrn 1 ipreitmtitmt of nay r**'m(« »rrr mcw/iowerf , 
fooe'Arr u-Uh/»ll .Waif illuitrntion,, may er oMaiwil 

l*-rntjt-/li'« coin.) 



2TI,5r.T. tiUXANCXTATloX nr IIUK K.Tll.IC, nr. — 

J*me*C. Anderson, Highland l urk. 111. 

27I.-M", ORMASKXrAlltiX lir IlKK K, TltB, MT. — 
Jww C. Amlcraou, Highland Park. III. 

I • ■: drill I nr\ hiimi s.« i t i t.viir. F.x- 

l'l>Ari.>x« umx Kjiimi Blink. — Jhjum C. Amler- 
•o». Highland Park, III. 

271,.-i!iV Pn-a-Wiir-xi-it. -Seymour A. Brwtwlck, 
Cbel#ea. Maae. 

'.•Il.iUI. Ari<>UATir Klu*h-Valvf. — Harvey a 
l^iwrn*. I>*nv«r. Col. 

271,i;i!Mi>1, Door-Si-bixo.-- Ira Moore, New Vork, 
N. Y. 

Itl/W, Sr nww-ATTTixn Dir., — Joeeph Muller, 
Niivptthn County. Tex. 

2"l,MS2-0ii3. Un k. - Solomon P. Stoddard, Now 
York. S. Y. 

"i;i.tkW, AVTnkATir FiiiK-F.XTisoui*nr.B. — Caleb 
C. Walworth. Ihwtna, Maae. 

271.«:». SaKrtrv HooElevatob. — Leonard At- 
ejomf. N«w York.N. T. 

27 1. ft* I. ll.ilsrlx.i-MAC.llxe.— June* Boyd, St. 
l'nul, Minn. 

271.07. WArr.lt, Ga« uB Draib PiPB. — .Mm P. 
Culver, l i.i-s n, Arli. 

271,4x1. LRAD s.imi IS au. - Alpharuw Friedrick, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

27l.«>7. Pitucitaa or ni'ii.nirnt I.kaiv.Saxii r«« 
Gi.a/ixu Pi urusRa. — Alphouee Friedrick, Brook- 
I,.., N. Y. 

IT I,; Lathe-Rest. — OwrgeO.Grlgc*, St. L»ul«, 

Mo. 

271,709. II AllxriL — Usury O. Hooper, Freano, ChI. 

271.716. Aim GnoLINU Ai-i-abati «. — Hermann 
Kn.plT. New York. N. Y. 

•271,71*. Wixiiow-Corxior. — Falward Kugemann, 
Chicago, 111. 

271.72:1. — steam- Radiator. — H. Macdonald, Ho- 
troll. MM. • 

271,7;il. Ut'att-llAXWKK. - August Nahvon.Kcni.O. 

"71,1 Hi. CKXltKlxu-llAL-OE. — Augustus S*u.ucira, 
Hartford. Coon. 

271.712. Watrb-Cumrt. — Ilariue Wallington, Hot- 
ton, Mas*. 

x: 1.7,13. Texhx axi> Turxtxo Chi ck. — Barton 
A. Wl.iteett, Lelwrnm. hid. 

271.75V1. P.>»taiii.k III tu.lxu. — Virgil W. BUn- 
chard. Saw York. N. Y. 

."I.T'.W. FlRKEaCAfB Ladder. — Elmer A. Con- 
Ter**.. Montleello, O. 

.Tl.wfj. KlRR-KlMArr. — Hugh II. Cralgle, Sum- 
ford. Conn. 

.TI.nw. FiitK-EMArc. — Klekaxd J- Draxbo™. I to., 
ti^i, Mhj*.. 

27I,>.H. pAivr Uttiiaii PKorecroR. — Henry IMteli- 
initer, Klmtins, O, 

ill.KM. li.i.tmiXATi«u-K<Mir, >CTr. — Juliu K. 
Ine»ll». Oloiior., N. Y. 

Z7I.>.73. Urn. k-Maciuxb. — John II. Korwfw, 
Qiiiiicy. Ill, 



ST-.'.IBH. Mirriloli or wti AlTAltiTln rnlt vi:xti- 
utiiso BriLinsiiA. Sitirit. Vr.Ki.t i.-, It.tii.v. tv-i tit- 
nttiii-.H aid Tilt: i.ikt:. — TUomiia Ilowuii, Umdou, 



Kjii. 

•-Ti.lra. I.tMihU. — ChM. It. HIuitw and Sllu C. 
Scliofle-ld, Krw?rM3rt, III. 

•72.I9X. l«t'M|tr.B't:txiixo HMVnOb — Henry R. 
nnnihnmt, Krlo. I'a. 

LTH.IUl. PlfK-Yl-K. _ Alfred llwil, DnnTlllo, 111. 

:TJ.I!«. WATKjt'CUKhrr Valm . —Cornelia. Btrk 
ery uimI Henry S. I^^d. Hnrtrt-nl. Conn. 

2Ti,2t3. WrATtti-.n-STiiir. — Irrlu Coppook, Iim- 
el»y, Kan. 

1T2.W4. Bbk rx ikisii Mai ill vk.- Michael Flu- 
I«irlck. St. lyouU. .Mo. 

^ITji.au. Ki»r..»jii irr. — Kay llnwlaud, Brooklyn, 

' ir72,:T4. Smr-CHAJirKR rust:. — MMfk L««, 
aarii»rvllli>. N. Y. 

«?.i'7!i. Hi nil n I.t stlirli Rru:. — Kdward T. Lnf- 
kln. CJereland. <>. 

STS.29*. ColsTBi'CFHW of Jaim, KTi '. - Samuel 
M. Mel^an. Mndentn, Cal. 

ITinllli. MI1IM.I.K S \« I.M1 MAI HIML.— Willi. J. 

Perkln.. Grand Rapid.. Mich. 

27.VX.ll. Bun k-ToM.k. — DnTld Ralf ton, Troy, N. Y. 

ITUiMi RaHIATCMI rOB IVWACMi Dwlght S. 
RichnrnlMJli, IlrooklTn, N. Y. 

«.',X«1. IVH.ii Bm.u — Wortlilugton Scramon. New 
Hbtwi, OWtB, 

ttiJHX. 1 1.1.1 MIVATIMI VAI IT I ovfli Mil GltAT- 

IN'! Til l . — Tliaildeus llv.lt. New York. N. Y 
" VW. FiKK-lvM Al l.. — Cliurlca F. S|wncei 
', N. Y. 

SUMMARY 7 OF THE WEEK. 

aWMaVWa. 

Bfll.oiso Pf.bmttr, — Since our la»t report .eventeen 
liermltii liaie l«-en trantnl, the more Important of 
which .re the followlnR : 

.1. F. tibrecht. two.l'y brick .Utile. In rear of n . 
Weber St.. e of Light St. 

Owen McKennn, three .t'r brick building, a. Mc- 
Kliu St.. between t.'hiise and F^iger St.. 

.lacob Timanufl, three-M'y brick building, e . 
PenneylvanLa Ave., belwc«n Hodman and lioljililu 
Su. 

St. Martin'. Clinrch, three-.t'y brick (wiliool-hotwe. 
e > Fulton St., . of Fayette St. 

Wendell Ilepple. two-»fy brick .taldo, • . 
St.. between Hank and Kastem Am. 

Wlutleld C. .<{ Geo. Peter.. 2 three^.fj brick 
Ins*, a. stale St., belweeti Mulberry and Sai 



e three^t'y brick 
nd SU 



w . 



•.TI>IA. MArni^ruv r..it! 
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Til.rH. — Thoe. i>e PoideTln, tlilerneey. Kngland. 

Z7t^*l. SArKtv-Lirr. - Morita Martin, Hltter- 
feld. Prowia, Germany. 

nun, |iKrr.u<ir.\ r on CViMt'orsn n>K Kr.nov 
lltu Paimt. - Altiert MuiHler, PlillailnlphlH. Pa. 

-•I ft A ».l II.. i !•> ii -- .1". 1.. M« »...| Mf> 

pheii M.-<;lellai.d. Parl», Tel. 
•.Tl.«'li-ni7. WAiaa-LuiKKT. — Charle. F. Pike, 

Phil l'lelphia. Pa. 

27I.Ma. llti-.R-LocK. —Oliver K. Pillard, run- 
brld«e|«irt. Miw, 

271 JMti. .srBtaO'lllxaE. — Alfreil B. Tnuiier. New 
Haven. Conn. 

2II.96A Bl-!U'l*U-<;«r.*T.-.la.. E. Traak, 

Mara. 

-:.i Hui su. — Inaac Ca-ly Well., Three-Mile 
llav. S. Y. 

•.•TI.IIK2. l/w a. — .loaoph P. While, Savannah, Ga. 

I?lr*R, I ommkiii ial PUTTY. — Robert W. Havle, 
Klnilra, N. V. 

27l. « '■gel, IHmib-Haxukb. - Geo. W. Hay, Sjra- 
civ.-. N. Y. 

271, »3. Nail.- William G. 
Pa. 

272. U07. Saw H Axni.lt. - ,1a.. B. 



e..,.i i I • I. 

272.0IA 



I, Cin- 

Fiuki-laie Lixisii. — Jaru»» Adair, Se- 
W 27.',Mii. Tb vi- . - .loaet.h Bennor. Pliiladelrdila. Pa. 

jrA'iill. IUIIV D'H.U If VM'III AXIlltAlleUllAl Kt.T. 

- William < n.uk. Havana. N. V. 

272.U32-0.1.1 Ixi.VII' Wi'lIK AMI PH"' Km "P l ll'H 

Pd i\.i run aasik. — « Win. C r>l|p>, Newark, N. .1. 

272.ii.I7. Ihm>i< I>.i k. ■ — William II. Fllnu. Naibiw, 
N. II. 

;;.-.it». W.Kin-1 i TTix.i Mai iiixi:. — Jaroee Loren- 
so [lagw, CtiirBajiT. III. 

272,"r"i. W.V'lKK Kll'i l"T. — John Graham, Chica- 
go. III. 

27:,iM7. TiiAnaix- William D. Herecbel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

272.UUH. WixrHiw-S. urrx.- Andrew W. Lorcjoy, 
B.«lie»!er, N. Y. 

172.1110. Fimk-Ei" .vrK. — Harriet It. Tracy. New 
York, N. Y. 

272, 24. Fire-Km AIT. — John A. Kdmond*. Dover, 
Dak, 

-272.1 Ii. Sv.v. ntJAUti toll li ».t« — Chan. A. Neu- 
ert, Uoetoii. MaM. 



St. 

Ruaer St.. . of 

Boeton. 

Bciiitiixo Pebnitu. - /JricA. — Tfuuml .11.; A'o*. 4«7 
Hull, Want 111, for Mary S. Knowlton, four >l'y flat 
dwell, and .tore, 24' x in'; Vina] A latdge. buii'lera. 

c.i»r/e .sr., .V". IM, cor. Pearl St., Ward 111, for 
Henry E. Wricht, three-.t'y flat inauulectory and 
auire. I»' Cf an.) an' fi" i 4.V; Cha.. F~ Day, builder. 

frnln si., Xn. IB. Ward 21, for IxhiI. Prang, Giree- 
.fy flat dwell.. 2J'M" I 6T ell, W H" tJOTi 
Cha.. Lhipman, tiuifder. 

(Vu/n. A7„ .\». Hi, Ward 21. for Iyiul. Prang, three- 
«fy tint dwell., sir ml" x O' tt", ell. 15' e'' X2V1''; 
Cha. I'hlpman, bill lifer. 

WW. — Mill* St.. near Dale St., Ward 21. for 
Betil. F. Hean. Iiml'l pitch dwell., 20' x W; ell, W 
I 1«'; llenl. V. Bean, builder. 

Komi Kutklk St.. rear, near W Su, Ward 1«, for 
Win. B. Smith, Morage lioau, 25' x 6i'; Win. B. 
Sniilb. builder. _ , 

r,tttm I ii*rf. nenr Weetern Ave., Ward 2S, for J. 
0. W hidden, one »I J flat dry-hcu*e, 20' i 26'. 

flkBlfleir Ice. Ward 21. for John Itoewale, elorage 
wagoim, 2Ti' i W; Frank Scliell. builder, 
Brnoklyn. 

AliM'Htv. —The Board or SupcrvLnr. ha. adopted a 
re*dulion to aek the State to erect an armory at a 
coat of e.ni.iinn, on a .lie to be given by Hie emmy, 
for iIm Uatllng Battery and lor brigade bcad-quar- 
ien». 

Ilril.l'l^n Pi 111117*. — ItHlIrdi? Sl. t it i«, l-2'e Bedford 



.-II. 



-oet, each 



ir-.fy brick 
et, 917,00(1; 
y. lit Poplar 
II. Steven* 



Ave., 2 twivpi'y l.rown.tone front 
al»'Ul il.fn; cirner, H. Taylor, 111 
•rcbltert ami bnililer. .1. H. l-cvi-e. 

yiui/ar SI., ii w ei>r. Poplar Pi . f 
ball.liiig. fell and cement deck r.~.fi 
ownerw, Bri-'.klrii f'hiltlren'. Aid SOCP 
St.; ar. hltoct, M. J. Morrill, builder., 
ifln and .1. S. McBae. 

W*oorf''iBe .V'., .Vo. "1, tliree-»t'y frame dwell., 
tin roof; .*.-i*t, *;t.M«f>; owner, l.'.'rneliasnyd im,Bu.h- 
wick Ave., near Jacob si.; architect and builder, 
F. Marryalt; m»H"l>. J. l-omhat. 

A rervrn • n Art., n w cor. Woodbine St. 
hall -l 
Maria 
a» lavt 

.|.f.im» ■•>!., Xtr*. 1 1 j nof ID. « 1.17' 6'' e Broadway, 
2 two.l'y frame tenement., tin roof.; coet. eacb. 
W*>: owner and balMtr, Cha.. Meyer, 61 % aret 

% r ^\t^;, Av... ,w».fy frame 

tenenient. uravei roof; c'»l, *2,r-«; owner, G. R. 
Waldron, law; Allnnlic Ave. 
Ai.ti;ua i ion-. — .-l/'nii/ie .-Ire, 2V.'», 1?0, 141 nwtl 143, 
KM . brick hIciikIi'11, ele., c.*» about 4W.CW; 
owner, J.». n'Brien & Co., on prenil.ee; arcliliecl. 
T. F. Houghton. 



'y frame dwell., tin roof, reel, *I.MHI; owaer. 
Boolb. « WcKHlbine St.; architect, etc., MBie 



F»rTi'iiv -Geo. r, Wlnche) * Co. are to builda new 
factory on the corner ol Bank and Kiddle St.., lno'i 
!,•»', flve-sl'y high; coit, Ho.ihjo; Geo. BriBk, archl- 

Tll'rf'Ari.lMArinxri Si:asijX. — All tbo archllec1a• 
offlce-i wein full of work, and the project, for a 



bu»v nml nrolltable .eaeon are apparent to all inter 
Mie.1 In Stlll'lli't- We hear of no lalior trouble. 



ng. 

ami therefore nothing i. eipecled froi 
to mar the pleaaaut plclnre Ufore ua. 
bl'lt-HIMI Pi-BiiiT». — -Ina, 
bri^k dwell, on Stale Ale.; co.1. 



II. Kl.ter, ibree-n-v brick dwell,, Bank St.; eoet, 
Jl.'V. 

Anton Thnrn. three .t'y brick dwell.; coat, f l,« 0. 

Joe. c. Harrrll, three-.t'y brick dwell., ari Weat 
Ninth Hi.; cbaa. cra|4«y, architect; ouet, *7.»i"). 

Belmont s ovarbeck, two-ei'y brick building, Jcf- 
fereun St., near Calhoun St.; coat, *3,.i u. 

J. II. Banning, three .Vy brick dwell., Baymlller 
St.. near Nlntli St.; eoet, fj.nuo. 

John .lone.. two-.l'y frame building. Western 
Ave., near Spring St.; coat, f 2,r»0. 

Jaa. A. ArmairutiK. 2 flre-el'y brick and alone 
•tore.. Third St., near Elin Su; Henry Bei b>, arehl- 
teet; eoet. Hu.Ou-i. 

Eight i-ermlu for repair*; eoet, (17,000. 
Cleveland. 

Fixk-Abt Arapirwv, — The Academy of Art will 
erect a building, cor. of Erie and Cheetaut St.., loiv 
X VW. Ihreevtone. high, to coat S.'AimO; to be u*ed 
a* an academy. Htmlioe, and art-mom.. 

Bask. — The Commercial Bank will build an elegant 
building cor. Bauk and Superior Su. thl. .(irlng, 
liNir front; coat, alw>ut 970.0(4. 

Thkatiik. — A new theatre will he built Hit* year on 
the north aide of the public equare; eoet, *|(M,nofi; 
Wick At Sou. are the owner.; A. Koehler, arehltecU 

llnraK.. — Dwelling home on Sibley SU, for Mr. Hall; 
coat, 97,1100; K- CaM, contractor; Coburn & Barnuni, 

' architect.. 

Dwelling for Frank Aldrlch on Sibley St.; coat, 
$7,an0; K. (Jaas, contractor; Coburn& Baruuin, archi- 
tecia. 

PelrolU 

Ilocar... - Brlek dwell.. No. I* Willi* Are.; coat, 
♦J.nnn; A. C. Variwy, architect. 

Frame hou-e, Willi* Ave.; eoet, W.M0; J. D. 
Baker, contractor. 

Frame houae, No. 415 Turnbull Are.; coat, * 4,000; 
Iiuml Bru»., contraelora. 

Brick dwell., No. «vj Ka»t Larned St.; eoet, *J,0O0; 
A. II. Adarua, eontrnetor. 

Frame h<iu.e. No. UA I^cuat St.; eoet, |2,70o; I.y 
mail Itigir*. eoniraetor. 
Mii.i.. — Addition to mill. Frank liu SU;:coat, *-i,r>Ki; 

llewey 4 A bell, contraelora. 
Fai roBiisa. — I'nlon Chair Co., brick factory; coat, 
(l«.n"0; A. C. Yarn*?, arrhsiect. 

Natlmial Iron Work., factory; coat, *I0,000; A. C. 
Varnev, architect. 
Bt lLlM.Mi I'khmi i ■. — Repair, lo 
GriewoldSt.; coat. (U.nuti; J. He**, 1 

New Tork. 

AiMBTMExT.IIorsr;. — For Mr. E. It. Juat, a flnX- 
el*«» «ix-»Cy *|iartm*tii-houa*. ion feet aunare. i« to 
be built on the . w cor. of Seveulh Ave. and One 
Hundred ami Twenty eeoond St. The front will be 
of ornamental brick, ami the top floor will contain 
a rcwiuuraiit-kliol.cn. Mr. .Mortimer C. Merrllt is 
the architect. 
E.\ rKsamx. Mr. Tlieodore Moaa. 643 Ma.li.on Ave., 
la to have a 4"-l"" 
which will contali 
oirt will be abc 
ar* the architect.. 
Rt mora. — Among tome of the Important hultdlncn 
mooted are another united bank building, to be 
built by the Mauhaltait and the Merchant'* Na- 
tional Bank. No*. V> ami 42 Wall St., running il,r.m,h 



ir. l neiaiore .-lee*, w.i illi.]l.ou Ave., 
'.«.t extelKlon a.lil-c.1 to hi. rc*|il„iico, 
tain a dining rexm and library. The 
Mil «I0,00»; Meaara. Smith & Kelly 



ujc 

.aid, 



Ia> Pine St.. with a Iron 

A building, It ia elan 
Park Theatre tin. by Brook. Br 
well .ellled that ihe Mill, buil.1l 

Mr. Stoke, and other, have ,ip| 
Yanderblltforaleaae of the Mad 
deiiVrt'perty, w u, the Idea of el 
cohwal bulfdlng, but the matter I 
Tki.i:obai*ii (iryn-r.ii. — The Weal 



ami II I* prett? 
Ill he extended. 



n both atrceLa. 
he erected on the 
111 I* 

•d to Mr. Wm. H. 
win Square Gar- 
bling thereon a 
a. yet imtuatar*. 
I'nlon Trie- 



ruph Co. propoee erecting a building at No., 14 ai d 
III Broad St., for the uae of the Cable DepanmeiiL 
Plan* have not yet been drawn. 
Tllr.ATUK. — Annie 1.. McCahill haa filed a plan for 
a theatre to be erected a( N<», 443, 443 and 147 Tlilid 
Ave., and No. 2I.J fjial Tl.lrty llrat St. The build- 
ing will havearrnntagr ol no' I", and a depth of I2tv. 
It will be three atorie. hi K h. with a brick front. '1 lie 



igb. with i 

coat will Iw f .Kl/«t>. 
Bt ll.l'lxo PliRNlT*, — IIV.I A'-rf* -.rrewft St., 



X«. 



4AT., llve-at'y browratone flat, lin roof ; c«»t, ffla.UMi; 
owner*, arehltecta and builder*. Jiu-. B. Gillie. IW* 
Weat Flfty-flrat St., and Alex. Walker, 447 Wert 
Fifty «i»tb St. 

ttrtl AWfv-AcrewfA SI., Xn. 23C, eight »l'y 
atornge warehooae, tin ri«>1; coat, f.n.oniii o 
Morgan & Br.... f-'H Weet Korty-atveiiih St.; 



ao-ef? 



tert, Joa. M. Duun. 

.s, rrr.lti-ritU> si., a a, IW' w First Ave.. i« 
brick balieiy and atable, lin roof; coat, *r 
er. Geo. K. INMvle. 24S rlual Scveuiy-tllth St-; archi- 
tect. Wm. Jo**. 

tlnmii St., Xn. :»f7, flve^t'y brick alore, tin roof; 
eoet, 912.0..O; owner., Adolph and Fmanuel Alcian- 
der, 3e7 Grand St.; architect, Jtlllu. H <kell. 

A'*-l AVrr»/?-a< cri.rA St., Xn. 4c«. four-el y brick 
tenement, tin roof; cel. *I4,S00; naiur. John B. 
Iiingehleln. 361 Kaal Seveaty-*eventb St.; arcJdteet, 
John BiatidU 

Entt Srr, -nfe/ oTfT* Sr., Xn. 317. four-al'y Irick ten- 
ement, tin rool; owner, Patrick Dueey, 317 l-jk*t 
Sevrnty-flflll St,: arrhllecl. A. T. Wlhwin. 

Out ma.tiyl ntut Ttitrtf-Jt/lk St., a a. ISO' w 
F.lghlh Ave., 3 four-al'y brick tenement*. 
ret. each, IlB.OOl; owner, Patrick l\ Ii 



llumlreil and TIilrlT-elihth St., cor. 
levard; arcldt»«-t, Frank It. Yerder. 

fh» y/nn fro* on I -* virfj f< »rl« St . I a, 
Kighth Are- 2 four al'y brick teuenieuta. tin 
ccot, each, »i5,0(.0, owner and architect, ai 
k**L 

IIV«l Thirty f-nth SI., Xn. 4», flve-af? brick 
tenement, tin t»«>l; 0"*l. 9ir.,(«e; owner and builder, 
.lame* McLaughlin. IW Weet Thirly-aeveuth St.; 
arrhllecl, John Seaton. 

A'.yre airrAi .S7.. a », 1'iV w Seeond Atb.. 3 flve-af? 
brick tenement*, lin roofa; owl. each, *13.t»Ml; own- 
er, Jaa. Willlaiua, 442 Eaat Fifly-aevenlh St.; archi- 



tect, A. 11. (•gden. 

Owe «i.B.Tr..< nml fi/l» «VlaWI St ■ », Hal' w 
*' C.iurllaud Ave.; Iw.-.l ? Inuue dwell., tin rool, 
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cost, »'.•."*>; owner, Kobl. II . Scbaufelberirer, Court | 
laud Ave., cor. Hue Hundred and Hl',» sixth St.; 
uehllKI. l.ollle Falk; builders, Ml I llchl an.l 
Fred. Schwab. 

.bv-rrw. .Ic,, n e cor. line Hundred and Vlft; 
St., tour-sly brick factory, lin roof; ext. e 
owner, Mary A. i'uiiuaul, Kasl Chester, N. Y. 
Al.rm \Tl..s». — M.uve .">/.. .Vi«». WI «»•' W, uppar 
»ty divided into Ito stories; co»t. $e.nf»; owner, | 
Eredcrlca llolwrt, •!! West Twsniy-slxth St.; arcbi- 
tccl.ll. Edwards Pickett. 

/i..wvrjr, A... », four-st'y brick extension; trait, 
*7.:«s>, owner. John 1(. Ackerman. 2M Warren St.. 
Brooklyn; builders. Elward Smith * Co. 

t\IIK A*'., n w cor. Twentieth C 
ami hrownatrine Iront extension 
tension, tin roof, cost, *;ii.(ui; leasees, 
1* East Elithwenth St.; architect, Win. Schickel. 

»'rsf T.mh St., A'.<- Itk raise Mile; aud threc-sCy 
brick extension; ci:., tH.UJU; owucr, Tbos. Parsons, 
on premises. 

s.,,mtl Arr..t w cor. Seventh St., new Unt roof and 
change partitions on fourth floor; eel, e4,i*wi; own. 
ar, Jacob II. Miller. 11» Second Ave.; arcbiteel, 
Jol*t Hoffmann. 

ir,«< T^mlg lltird St., .V.>. Ill, b to tK> altered 
from a residence Into a lUirc, at an exi>«n*e. of about 
elu,tM>, from deslgus of Messrs. I>. Jfc .1. Jardlne. 
Mr. Jaa. A. ltulhveii It llio owner. 

Philadelphia. 
Hoi f.T.*.— The outto.ik for tbc erecll..n of dwelllng- 
l>oii*«s during the caning sprina l« >ery cucoumg- 
one of the MM IMMTO builders. Mr. .lohu 



fiT-nfth 
elu.ouu; 



St.. hMh tflck 
I) IM one sty ■» 
ween, llerter lirus.. 



Ing. . 

SI. Sharp, in addition to the vast numUr of first- 
class dwelling* be ban alreu.lv built. it xIh.iu ;.. com- 
mence an operation at Twenty fourth and Master 
bis., where he pronoav* to l.ul:d one hundred aud 
otic ilol i bouses, to be of brick with browmtobe ami 
hlue-atiil-wblte marble trimming*; b>Ul coet of 
house* to lie about *'J»«,ftls>. lie also Contemplates 
the erection on the lot at n c cor. of l r ill«enlb aud 
Ml. Vernon Mi, of thirteen llrst claw dwell*. 

Other builders of prominence also have In view 
extensive operations which will be mentioned here- 
after In detail. 
Bvtuiisu rwimts.- ThirlrrnlH SI., w s.srrf I^K-ost 
St., 't tbreesty dwells., X KJ'; Kobcrlaon ti 
JJtyan, conlxiietors. 

.Sr., sol lychlgh Ave., and es Reese Street, 
ft threfl-et'y dwells., If x II', and 4 luo-vfy dwells., 
14' a eV a and two-st'y suble, x 311'; Kred Lam 
brecht, contractor. 

.son/* ravafief a St., Xo. 1»11, one st y •labia, !«' 
it."; Isaac llraham. contractor. 

Cne.faiif St., .V... liar, Ibroe-st'y store, 2M» x *■>'; 
P. II. Souierscl. contractor. 

r i«r<« St., torn. 141 •i«rf 1 0, slorage shed, 6.V x 100'; 
Jbo. I.ur.is Si t o., owners. 

.Vor/A Tk,ni St., So*. T10 -tarf 712. two-sl y atore- 
house. L'l' x en'. W. H. cooper, owner. 

Jtftrmm St.,* e cor. Mansion Ave., 2 llireo-fft'y 
dwells , II' x Mf ; Patrick Karley, owner. 

KltrrBlh St., II W cor. ll.xce St.. live sl y factory 
and store building, lie' x IK Ulster A Owen, con- 



Wnshlnctort. 

Hnrsrs. — Messrs. tiray & l'ajre have Jtut given out 
tbc contract for bulMihg a house r >r l,teutcnanl C 
J. Traill, on t otiticv-Ucut Ave, between O and It 
Sl».. at a cost of »» '-.>; Ilunlett Wing the builder. 
Tim house will have a Irontuge of ■ MM; it will be 
Uiree storiea bfub. 

on S SI., lianiocn Nineteenth andTwenticlh St»., 
II w, a bouse Is being butlt for Miss Iiaylon. from da- 
slgns by Mr. Carl l'feilfcr. ari lillect. New York. 
•I ne house will be Hues' sUirles high. Messrs. Gray 
& Page are su|*.rtiitcmltng the building. 

Ul 1 1. lil no l't:u w l i s issued since last report- — 

Three st'y brick dwell,. 4!>» » ;o', Is to be built on 
cor. of Connecticut and Khodn Island Aves.. for Ii. 
K. McKce, at a coat of tiray A l'nge are the 

architects, and W. I . Mornscu Is the c»tnlrnctor. 

2 three sl y brick dwells . X" x M.\ to l«e built on 
>[ St.. msi iweuty-aaeoudsi., n w.lor John Savoy; 
mux, ai.'sio. 

Twowl y brick dwell., »' x S»'. to be built on A 
St., a e. for Menianl Herman; out. »:'.>«x 

1 wo si f brick, 16' x 4»', to be butlt on North Car- 
olina Ave., s e. lor I. Ii. Kimble; cost, l-.MM. Iloltx- 
elau A Hepburn, builders. 

Kxteurlou of the IVrtland Flat. SC.' x llHc - , six 
Stories high. at the lntcrsectlt.il of VenmMi! Ave. and 
Kuurlee.mil St., u w; cost, iU.'JOU; Cluaa ti sbullx 
are the arcbllecta. 

Two-efy brick. 16' iff, to be bullion New Jersey 
Ave., n w. f ir l'alrtck Uillon; cost, » .VJ; f. A. 
lildden, architect. 

1' two-t'y an. I base"nent brick dwells., lfi'x32'.for 
K. U, <*mpb*ll; cost, $"i,«s); to be built on It j 
St., n v, duo. 4t. Meyers, archllecl. and Jno. p. 
Comgan. builder. 

2 two-sl'y brick dwells.. Hi' x n?', to be built on 
1 St.. s. for Henry F. baton; cost, *J,IH.0i Henry 
K^ton. builder. 

lu two sl y brick dwells.. 12' S" X .T.", to be built 
on u » cor. Toiith and I' sts., for A. Mcintosh 
& Co.; mat, fT.noo. 

3 loo n J brick dwells.. If.' % W. to be built on A 
St.. n e. for l>. II. liMilt; i-<*t >i..iksi. 

'.' IwiKet y ai d l«i»emei.t brick d»^lls.. to be buill 
on I'enu- Ave., a a, xy a for Jobuh. Herrll, MM| 
♦T.lOO, 1 lessee * < o., arclii le ts. 

i.p mi i .1 Notes. 
ALPAST. N. X. — It i» said that Mr. It. \V. tiihson. of 
Ihi* city, and Mr. II. II. Itichar.Uon, uf linsikllne, 
Mass., are the conivelii.g arebltecls lor the new 
cathedral, wbicb il i« |irop.«c.l lo lniilil on Swan St., 
at It cost of ovel elisi.iMki. 

(Ulieruor Cleveland bos ^ ; ^ned the bill appropri- 
ating ^35,txO for the new cil; linll 



PROPOSALS. 



llull.lliig 



INsTlTiTt; r-i iiium. 

1 ,AI Walervllle. Me.] 

W itwiv ti. I k, Mr., Feliruary III, IksJ. 
The undersigned building committee will receive 
sealed proposals lor a llirce-sl'y brick building on the 
lot ill Walervlllv known as the Watervlile classical 
Institute lot; the contractors are lu furnish all labor 
aud material, the prop* eals may lie bir tbe whole com- 
bined, or fur Ibc tiiasoii-uoik and earpeiiler-aork n ). 
arately ; proj««*aals w 111 also l-e received for Ibe amount 
the contractors will give for the brick bui.iUng now 
on said lot, the Sam* to be removed, Ibe plan* and 
•peciucaliont mav l-c seen at Hie o».si of E. F. Webb, 
at Watervlile, or at ibe uSiec ol Faaselt A Stetoaiu 
archltccu. I'ortland. ai d propoeals may be dli. i led 
to tbe commute* al Walerville. .Me.; Ibe comlniltee 
reserve Clio right to ri Joel any or all bids; pr- pieuls 
will he opened n> .Salutday. March It), imta.al 
tbe F.lmwood Hi le] In Water) tile, at II o'clock, a. w. 

KDMINII F. Wlr.lIB, 

Mt>S»:s UIIMllNtlS. 
.17 11 .losKI'll lll l K Kit. 

St IKHI1.-IIOI SE. 
[At 1-hllarlrlphln. !•».' 
Sealol proposals bulnrsed " Fro| osab for Building a 
Public School II ou^e -in Ibe Nonbacst corner i I Nine- 
teenth aud Heed Mn-els. m tbc 1 weuty-sixlil \\ :ird " 
will bereiN-lved ii) (be Committee on I'roiieriy of ibe 
Itoal.l of 1'ubllc Fduealluu, at the oftce of tbe Hoard, 
No. Til Fill crl Mretl.un Saturday . March 3. IHH3, 
at Iwn o'clock, I-. lor the election of a public 
school Iiouh». on a lot of ground sllusle on the norih* 
w»nit cswtier of Nliieteeiith and Itced Streets lu the 
1 wenty sixth Ward, at which lime said proi<*al» will 
be opened by the Committee on Properly. 
Shi.I s. h.N.| hmies to l>e lui.lt lu accordance with the 

plan, hi, I spceiftcalt. „. ,.i I.. It. I .lev, AH I h.i.I 

Mi|»riutcu.|«ut of .school Ituildincs. to be seen al ibe 
ofhceol ibe Hoard ol Public hducalluli. 

No bnls will be considered unless ac -mpaliled by a 
cerlltleiilii Itoui the City so!lcitorJba_l Ihc i.u.vn 

coii.pUed Willi, 



St., • w f, between Mansion Ave. ami 
St., S tbre-Mil y dwelb., IV x 30-, Alex. 
MeCwmlck, owner. 

tlrrriut St , w s. n of Someivllle St., 1 twoat'y 
dwells.. 1ft' x 4"'. I lav Id Murtlia. owner. 

Xarii Trrlfth st., S». mil, fourth il'y addition 
to dwoll.. IV x P. II. Soiuerael. 

J-uf tr St., .V.i. ijlj. tbree-st'y warehouse, Is' x 
30'; I bos. Neeley. owner. 

r«»(i-i>nisif St.. cor. Stewart St., tvo-at'y fooji- 
drv. «li' x lai'; Jas. II. Iloyla, eoutractor. 

Jumprr St., li of Heed St., tao-st'y 
2U' x ;n'. J. 11. Ungo. c.utraclcr, 



Air 
In. 
Ant 



ina. Pa. 



Mr ,1. Sill. 



st H*' 



build an opera- 



two Hi' x :w 
contrsclors. 



( SI.. % from Parrbh St. ,6 two-sl'y dwells., 
x'. aud four 14' x Jas. Itcatty A Son, 

St., So. B3I. two st y shol factory, l»' x 
P. ltush, 



»'i Stephen 



Hi'iunwo PFiivtns,- A. Nedderhor, two^fy brick 
wareboiiae. ca-t. fllO). sub let. 

John Harry, two .1 > brick •lore ami dwell.; cost, 
|3,ihsi; PaillusA Wle.leinuellcr.contra. tors. 

r. W. Caermcr. tw.wify brick dwell.; cost, TJj.jiM: 
L..U1* Vaeger, eontracior. 

Felix tioldhuhle, i..Hl'j brick tenement; coal. 
l.t.lKsi. Scbaper, archllecl, .b«ph Schuster, con- 
tract. .r. 

Uerard II. Allen, threest'y brick factory; cost, 
fl'.lNSi; Samuel Kobhine, conlracliiT. 

i t , , i 1 ., tiiea. " •■ > 1 r.ck li" torji coat. |7,- 
OOii. Samuel KotiMus, contractor. 

11. W. Alexander, three sl y brick store; cost; |ra),. 
OOtl; tleo. I. Haniell, arebllaet; sub let. 

Tutl A Isnnlerman. live sl y I 
f IXI,«00, Major l>ee, architect; Wi 
coutructors. 

II. H Sheridan, tao-st'y brick dwells.; c-*l. *ll,VU. 
Tbna. Ilugcrty. contractor. 

I^iuls obcrt, two st'y brick Ice-inanufactnry; cast 
•iu/u>; Hermann A Schumacher, contractors. 

, O. 




is simply fair, not over- 



A. F. Tyler Is ntsVitig aeiive | repa- 
foumlallon of bis new steam mill, on 
Maiu Street, and will put up tbe uew building as 
Nm.ii as the liiundatloli Is ready. 

itI-anta, lis. - Tenement house for Fulton County 
Cotton Mills, brick, t»o-et v, 4o' x 70'j cost, (MM* 
J. »«« i>i Uud. archlteeU. 

Aiblltl.ins to residence ■•! Mr. Msrali. romistiug of 
wing, two spy. brick; eoel. al-.ut K-.'H". 

Two-sfv buck half tlu.l.ers.1 stable. 21.- x t!t', for 
Capt. Henry Jackson, cost, tJ.osi), J. Moser A Uad 



Arrt KUoMo'. Mass.— tlldeon iiorton Is lo build a new 



Bs vi:m.v. SIash. .. A house I* now buildliiR for Sir. 
Tbos. K. Proctor, rroui plans of Messrs. Hnrlwell A 
Illchardin.n. ot llivtou, Joaaph II. Ulair, builder, 
Bl:i in. i i • I; ; 1 ■ n . '. Large Sew llaiu|»abin kfld 
Connecticut c. ini |-«tiy lias piireluised a til e iract of 
lan<l on the aotnliw.wlern vxlrcmlly Umlering on 
Cedar Creek, ami will, within six months, erect 
large Iron-works on tlicaamc. 
Buys Mawh, Pa. — Marshall i'evit.of HaverfordCol- 



sl tin 



Trmlce 



He 



i-rcctluu • 
National 



lege, bit* pur 
ji.Tiiiiii* bis premli 
Workmen liav. 
building for Hi 
r i li. li !„«.•., i. 

Several Ihou^nad j>crcl,es of 
for the new Cntholie church of Villa Ni-vii. 
Ham llaydeti. of lliyn Mawr 
fnriilsbing thein. 



• lUOll H. I . 

I upon II. 
I .i l rii . 
Hank, ol 



of an ordinance, approved May S3, 1«<>, h.ve been 
implied with. 

Til.. Coinmlilce reserve I be right to reject any or all 
bids nut deemed salislaelaty, 
llv order of ihc Ciii.iiiiii.e on Pr. )• rly. 
. . l ,M. W ■ flAl.l.lVi t.l.L, Secrclar y. 

TUON-WtlltK. 

JL [At ltuslon. Masa.1 

or hi K or Sci ravisis.. A .1 r-n. i 

'IKV.ASI 11V IlKl-llMNKM, 

W AsniM.tov, Ice. Fehm-ry s. 1(W 1 
Sealeil propo.al. will be recl>e.l al tin- ■ Hies until 
I'4 »!., on Hie XHIh day ol 1 vbruarv, lK*,'t, lor 
lllfllislillig ami n.lng lu plliee eomplcle 111 llic p..»l- 

..nice ami sub ireaaury evrbnnun bulUIIng al lU.s 

Mass., the Inm aork of |»».t o«|.-e s.-rreiis. stairways 
railing-. Ib».r.ligbt». in a.o.j.b.n>o auli drasli.g. and 
spccllli-nll.nl. copies of which and any additional In- 
torinatliiii may lie lia-l on a|ipiicutb»ii at this ofli. e or 
llie oflb-e ol ilie fttperlrilei.de nl. 
774 .I ts. <). llll I., sup.-rvli.1ng Archllecl. 

ii\ \ III i, HA M - 

4,1 I.oui.MII. . hi. 

V. S. Esq is ci u OFricr, S'.' \\ » *i Tit imp si ., i 
cis. iss 1 1 1, it., January I-'. Iss.l. i 
Scaled ppifioaals it. duplicate will lie receiv e.1 a . lids 
ofil.-e. until 12 o'clock, noon, on Thursday, ihe 
1>I day of Stilis h, IKWI, for Ibe ermslrucllou o! ibe 
parts MMaaWI for »«l leet ol umvable dam, and ibe 
delivery ol the same at Ij-uteville. Ky. 

Approximate quantities Wrought-lron, SS.om 
Is.unds, ca»l-lion, ;,T*v |«>uuds; inulleabl. -iron, rM 
|>iumbi; drcwe.1 while pine, I^M feel, li. M.; drcsM-d 
while i.ak. bai leel, II. M. 

Specifications and all necessary Information can be 
td.Uiued bv iipplleMlb-u to the ui.ilersUm-,1. 
J74 W B. K. M KHIULL, -Maj.w of Em 



newllt be rcoulrc^i 

Wll- 
fur 



1) 



. .Maj.w of Engineers. 
[At EouUvlll. . Ky .] 



Re 
Ibis 
the 



I*. S. ENOinrrii o»-ri< r. W Win Tiiikii St., I 

12, t-a. I 



PROPOSALS. 



S' 



qu.rtu* 
outl>M>k tor 
proit.i9.iiK. 

It to ui.*I«rit«rOcl ihnt |>l*n« are bf-jur; prr|inrit1 In 
Chlcntfo li>- tbe uvlitleci fic Mulmil l.ifr> IiisuraDcc 
Co., uf Hurtforil. who own tit* Hall |tii«ek I'r-.jwrly 
f'»r ft ihr<H>*i'v brick mini »ton« bulMlnti, (»• sH-rupy 
tho *>w of rr«t n| Hall |ll.M*k, being mhtmt I* ' ou 
St. Clair M.. by I'^'oh JelTrnn-u SL.; lb« building ti. 
be for »IimN*mV *U>m. 
BoLUHti-Mii.t— T^ebulWlngforthts I .irking Kotllrit: 
niltl, to be e*talrii«he0 here, ir under %ny itn-l k* lo 
cnte>i lit !■>■[ T'dttltt, U » HI 1»* h wt««leit niruclwrf, 
Ito-HfT trt.«-**sl ri»f, on large <»ikt*ii [h*u. and lufiny 
fi|*n at Rl4l«4. It will ciTtT an «ri-a <1 JttMint I4»v a 
SC.' . t'ie work li b#'lii.K *Xim*' by Cramer ft Co.. mt a tnU 
ol *li"tit *l:',*n)t»; ih«tv will t* l»«<ller-*lii'|». fmiMln 
t%od iiiiwij!rii» f*b*-p. nflW», vtn., enatinii »a,<00 or 
«|o.WK.» i Ultlon«l,»hi.hll is n^ctvd will I* under- 
taJien in early fpti-i,. 



TK AM PKOrKI.LKK FOH THfc Ot Alt- 
TKKMASTKK S I>KI* ,\ ICTM KM, 

I At Nrw Y,.rfc. N. Y.| 

PtroT "I'ABTI IOI 4M » K'* <h ft* K, ) 

O'Jim it H'o *t<i\ \m» tlm i \r Si*,. } 
New V-ilifc Cirv. rVl ruairy ft. 1HK3. J 
S*ale<l proiioMilti. in tri|dicate, with ti i-..|.v ihU 
aslvertidcnieiit jiiuvlH-d to ra. h.are In.lleil. aod will 
berecrivfd ut Uiii oftlt e uiilll l*i M.. >lnr« h 7. 
tit »loi h time iliey will be "tAiieil tn the pfMMM *>1 
bidder*. r<>r Ihe o..iir*uu.-tii>ii «.i H ^cmn ( .r.-i.clli-r |./i 
il.e Ciille.1 Sui. h t^r^ruiitxor * I •e[«rtitH*i.l, lor 
*vrv\<yi at l«>rt Monr.*, S irglnU. Iild- *.«• in vim! m 
lw« uuule (or the \o-ee 1 et>in|»t'te. »!.*<> for that |«irUwi 
oinbrtit'tHl in t>peciDcatfoii* No. ],>>rtliat In No. 1', or 
Lhi.l In N*i. .H, only, or iIhm imnloh* tn miij mo t>f 
tlieni. I'tiuw ajul *i«ei-irtiall4.n* <•! lli*« Mint-, ln^etlier 
with nil other ni.'4.-tn*itr\ Informutfit, n ill In- luroUlo-d 
to UiMMt) M IMUMllHI totheChiel Ounnrriiia*t« r 
en iji.vwriuir'i UlaiM, Ni l w York llnibor. the Im*i.oL 
Oaiartefiiiiwier* at Wa>btiig|i'n, H.ttil.ii«ire, 1'bllMCI* 
iibla. and l(i«t'>n t (he 1'iet onarteriiiwier at Kort 
M< nroe. V|r)j(iida, and ul 1 1 1 i r* • lov*-, Ilidn are alao lit- 
vUrd for ibe work on the ba*l« of kU|i|<t) \t<u out board 
• -vdideufer. C tneli. No. *» e**pner. <>r \ bruM*. A-»o on 
the biiD* >d the t .oTeruntetil tiunplyli.g the t'ln v ulatli*j; 
nnd air |<uhm>, uio| a r«Hid**n«^r of one half th<t r»- 
<|tilr*Ril e*|i.u-li¥, the eoitir.Aa'iot' f ttrnlr«b)ri|i ihe i»lhrr 
ball aiwl mitaii'tc all conneetioni*. In tidier 
nwrtol la inasle lliercon, the «|H.'ciflcatioiw «llt l«* 
fh-ai^ed aeeor<tliig.y. 1 li* rlghl if n nerved. r«u Ihe 
part «•< the Cnlted Stale* . to r. J.-. t any or all hbU. 
I * r ■ - 1 * 1 • should I* iu-b-nH-d " l'ro|»s«jiU for 
*triM!tiuii of Steam FfflMlfer,** MhI tvldreaaed u> Hie 
u>iilerNl|iiic4. lloSCKY a HOlKiF.S. 

iNspaly g-inrtrriniutcr OaonU, Cidlksl Mat.^j Ar** y. 



Cl.%* ON AT), <»,, elaitll 

aletl proj» in duplicate, will i»e r» celr«l at 
• tllic until I '-J o'rlitek, iKHrti, on TIimtmImv, 
1-4 eUaJT or MMYfc, IKK3, for the etMnairm tton 
ot the t*rt* i.pi. i »*i»ry lor ti. of movable -Uju, attd 
the ilelWery of the tadM at l(<niirvtlle. Ky. 
Ap|*ri'*inmle <|uai,lilkui. wroui,lit-lt»»it. ^>,tHMi \\m - 
Inni.'.'.'ii" ll-».; loalleaMe Iron, vo lJi»,; i]r*->*4-t| 
white nine, l,2u.i tect H. M.: dreaxNl white ouk, 4ou 
feel. K. M. 

N|*4frlll.-jiil-ni« and all noeejaary Infonnathiu eitn l*e 
sihtAitn-d by itpplti atiou to th« utob'r»igued. 
y;» K. MKlClill.L. Maj. of Ktiglneera. 



Ol 1CT-IIOI HE. 

[Al ralednuln. Minn. 

se.-lled i T ...i! i will I* r«s-elvisl by tbe |tuil.hi.|t 
t.'.irtinilltce ol the Cunlv Commissioners of Houston 
County. Mii.ne~.ta, until March XI, 1kh:i. a Ibe 
otb f 111.. Auditor In Caledonia, for tbe c«.»l ruc- 
tion ol n stone i ourt House for said County, acconling 
to plans s ii. I tpe. trb-atii.ivs of same now on file at the 
Auili1.iI> llfllce. Mil. I HI the olfl.e J ibe areht:*-. 1r, 
C. li. Mnyburv ti Sou. Winona. Minn., alio will K lve 
any lurther information «b sired. No bids Vfll t*e 
received ex.-epl for the whole building complete ns 
*|M~-Itle.t. 'Ibe sncceasful blddar will la. tei|iilieil w 
pvo boikils lu the sum ol s.\.au. Ihe right to iclort 
any and all bids Is reserved. Ily order ol JJuiiiilu. 
ODHtMIMH 

S7« K. K. IHlVKKlT), Counly Auditor. 



QUAE rtit KET TIElt. 



At rroviilciirr, It. 



Si rr.Rt*" 
I'BdVlntM i, U. 1., Kebrcurv IS, le-si 
nil- will be received until ThuvMiay a< 
March I.I, 1KH:>. for the bulbil in <d a new 
n.a*ket pier In East I'rovbleuce, with storage ca| i 
ol le,lMS. tons, iii wlditlon t«. the one airea.lv ci.iitr.i 
for. Plan, nlul hpeeificalinlis can la seen al Uic i 
of John \V, Fills, Kajjineer, W.hii ».H-Xei. 

'1 In- ei.iiipany rte iici the rlctit to r.-ic. t anvandall 
bhla. W. E.CHAMHKItl.\IN, 

S74 
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'It S wax suggested at the last Convention of the American 
fl I itgtitatu of Architects, invitations hnve l>e«n issued to till 
7 members of the Institute to submit competitive designs for 
the amusement and instruction of the participant* in the next 
Convention, to be held in Rhode Island this year. The pro- 
gramme presented is a simple one, bat has a special interest from 
the fact that some one of the designs may at some future time 
be actually curried into execution. It seems that a beginning 
his been made toward raising a fund for securing permanent 
accommodations in New York for the uses of the Institute, and 
the subject of competition is, very Appropriately, the future In- 



sup; 

feet 



atitute building. The structure is 
diuarv New York doable lot, fifty 
feet deep, on the northeast corner of 
south and west aspect, and the plan 



loseti to stand on an or- 
front by one hundred 
two streets, giving it a 
i to include, as would 



probably be necessary, offices and stores for renting, to lighten 
the burdeu of interest upon the Institute, which would find suf- 
ficient space, at least for its present modest needs, upon one or 
two Hoors. The conditions are such as every architect will 
understand, and it seems altogether likely that a large number 
of designs will be offered. There is an attraction to the ambitious 
professional man in the idea of competing with his fellows for 
the favor of judges whose verdict he can respect, which will, 
wu think, induce many of the ablest architects in the country 
to set aside some hours out of their overworked lives, to indulge 
once more in the pleasure of artistic toil pursued for its own 
sake, and for the sake of the intelligent sympathy that comes 
to them so rarely. The original suggestion of the competition 
was made with the idea that the interest excited by a competi- 
tion of pure design, unhampered by the conditions of ordinary 
practice, might lead to the development of some characteristic 
features, which would afford a dim glimpse of that vision of the 
future, the American style. We cannot say that we have 
much hope of this, our own fancy being that the American 
style, when it comes, may be the outgrowth of those gigantic 
buildings now demanded in our crowded cities, for which neither 
the old forms nor the old modes of construction suffice, rather 
than a development of the commonplace architecture of ordi- 
nary use, but, however that may be, the work of first-rate ar- 
chitects intent upon winning the applause of their professional 
brethren is sure to be the very best that the country can at 
present produce. 

if f UK bankruptcy of the contractors for the London Courts 
of Justice has some interesting points. According, to the 
report in the Buildtr, their misfortune seems to have been 
mainly caused by disputes in regard to extras, of a kind familiar 
to architects who have had experience in important work, but 
nono the less instructive as showing the peril to a contractor of 
leaving such matters to be adjusted in some random manner, 
months after the architect and owner have forgotten all about 
them. The statement made to the creditors shows that the in- 
terpretation of thu contract for the Law Courts practically de- 
termines the whole financiul condition of the firm, a claim 
being still unsettled for extras amounting to one hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds which would, if allowed, not onlv suf 
fice to pay the debts, but to leave the contractors 



surplus. As the creditors are naturally interested in this claim, 
an account of the manner in which it accrued was given them, 
from which it appears that the original tender was a little less 
than seven hundred and twenty thousand pounds, but the con- 
tract price was reduced before signing, by striking out some of 
the items included iu the original bills of quantities, to about 
seven hundred thousand. In the course of the work some of 
the items so strnck out were re-introduced, by order, and were 
of course charged for as extras, while many other variations 
from the contract were made, some of them affecting the largest 
items in the estimates. As an instance, it was mentioned that 
the original tender was made with a provision for notching or 
"joggling" the stones of the masonry, but before signing the 
contract the representatives of the Government struck out this, 
iu order to save the expense. 



ot only suf- 
a haudsomu 



WHEN the work came to be built, however, the architect, Mr. 
Street, demanded that the stones should be joggled, and 
on the explanation of the contractors that their agreement 
did not require it he sent his man to them to say that work 
built without joggling would be thrown down with crowbars by 
his direction. The contractors then took measures to cut jog- 
gles in the stones, and expended in this way seventeen thousand 
pounds — nearly eighty-five thousand dollars, expecting, of course, 
to be paid for work which was expressly stricken out of the 
original estimate : but on making their claim they were told 
that no written order had been giveu for the change, and that 
the claim would not be allowed. A second instance of costly 
chauges, made at the request of the architect, was found iu the 
case of the roofs of the courts. Iu the contract drawings a 
single design was given for all the roofs, but when the work 
came to be done, Mr. Street insisted that the roof of each court 
should be of different design, and the contractors were put to 
a large additional expense in procuring new patterns and alter- 
ing their mode of work, for which no compensation whatever 
was allowed them. A third claim, amounting to about ten thou- 
sand pounds, was for rubbing the interior stone-work twice. 
Mr. Street, the contractors say, ordered the rubbing to be done 
at an early stage in the operations, although representations were 
made to him that the work would bo thrown away j and the re- 
sult was that the whole had to l>e done over again subsequently. 
In regard to the work which they agreed to do, the contractors 
show that their calculations were accurately made, and, as it 
proved, the actual cost of the work specified had not in a single 



a single 

instance exceeded their estimate ; but on account of the " thou- 
sands of alterations " which had been made they were obliged to 
spend a thin! more money than would havo been needed to 
complete their contract. Of this extra outlay, which with in- 
terest and a reasonable profit would amount to one hundred and 
eighty-six thousand pounds, or nearly a million dollars, Mr. 
Street, they asserted, had refused to certify more than ten thou- 
sand pounds, although most of it was incurred through his or- 
der or request ; and they had no resource bat to make a direct 
claim from the Government. If their contract, like most, pro- 
vides that no order for extra work shall be valid unless given 
in writing, it is safe to say that they will lose their cose, and 
they and their creditors must submit to the consequences of 
their incautious conduct, unless the Government should see fit 
to relieve them out of pure bcuevoleuce. 



TITHE Commissioners appointed to consider the question of 
A granting permission for building an underground railroad 
beneath Broadway have mode a report, unanimously recom- 
mending that the permission should not be given. In the clear 
and seusiblc summing-up of the facts which the report con- 
tains, it is shown that the cost of constructing the road, which 
would involve the excavation and removal of a prism of earth 
aud rock forty-two feet wide, twenty-seven feet deep, and ninety- 
five hundred feet long, through the very middle of the traflio 
of the busiest street in the world, besides the other and far 
greater work of shifting sewers, gas and water-pqie*, buildiug 
the double tunnel, and supporting or underpinning the buildings 
along the route, would bo so euormous that the privilege of be- 
ginning operations should certainly be withhold from any asso- 
ciation which coutd not prove its ability to carry them through 
to the end. as well as to provide for equitable compensation in 
case of unavoidable injury to private interests. Thu association 
which petitioned for the concession, however, so far from ap- 
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pearing well prepared to roeel all these requirements, could 
only »liow subscriptions for about twenty thousand dollars of 
IU dock, and of this but a very small portion had been actually 
paid in. Beside* this, there wan no attempt to prove that the 
proposed road, even if built, would connect with other roads at 
•ithur eud of its route ; and the Commissioners very properiy 
say, in view of all ibe circumstances, that "it clearly appears" 
that " llie present capital and credit of the petitioner, and the 
financial status of its present officers, directors and sharehold- 
ers are not sufficient to carry on or complete the proposed rail- 
road; " and "that the railroad, if completed, and not operated 
in conjunction with other similar roads, forming a completed 
system, would be of no practical value or utility." Wo venture 
to nay that every one who has read the testimony presented to 
the Commissioners will entirely agree with their sober and busi- 
ness-like judgment, and if, as is probable, their recommendations 
shall be followed by the Supreme Court, the people of New 
York may be congratulated upon their escape from an attempt 
to abuse their confidence and patience for the sake of enriching 
a few speculators. 



at the first opportunity, and the Police Commissioners are left 
in the singular situation of being obliged either to allow their 
captives. mostly iunocent witnesses, to run the risk of being 
burned alive, or to provide them with means of escape availa- 
ble whether there is any fire or not. 



WE publish in another column a letter from ft well-known 
New York architect, describing his adventures in a per- 
sonal teat of the facilities for escaping from fires in lofty 
buildings, to which we would call the special attention of our 
readers. Underneath our correspondent's lively narrative there 
is a serious moral, and one cannot belp wishing that it might be 
the lot of other architects, once in their lives, to see danger as 
near to them, and esca|ie it as unharmed as he. We know the 
pressure which is often brought to bear upon architects to build 
with aa much regard to show and as little to safety as possible, 
but the moat complaisant servant of speculators, if he could be 
brought to meet death face to face in a blazing hotel or factory, 
would find himself thenceforth armed with new firmness in 
insisting upon those safeguards which he could easily devise if he 
wished. One suggestion in Mr. Ulcer's letter, in regard to the 
advantage which the insurance companies might derive from a 
more efficient surveillance of the small district in New York in 
which so vast an amount of property is concentrated, deserves 
serious attention. For ourselves, we may say that nothing 
strikes us more forcibly, on many occasions, than the strange 
indifference of underwriters to circumstances which often in- 
creaso ten-fold the risk in the buildings which they insure, 
without the slightest advantage to any one. For example, we 
had occasion not long ago to examine the cellar of a store on 
a principal street, full of valuable property to the very roof, 
and observed that the pipes from the furnace, including, if we 
remember rightly, the smoke-pipe, were wrapped with paper of 
all kinds, in several layers, tied on with strings. It was warm 
weather, and the furnace was no longer in use, hut on making 
inquiry we were told that the papers had been on all winter. 
The cellar was roughly plastered, but the ends of the furring 
strips on the walls wuru visible, and the spaces between them 
were open. Lighting a match, and holding it near one of these 
openings, the flame was drawn out by the strong upward draft, 
showing that any fire originating in the basement would have 
run immediately to the roof. The building had but one narrow 
wooden staircase, so that in case of a conflagration the occu- 
pants of the upper stories would have had small chance for their 
lives, but, independent of peril to individuals, here was many 
thousand dollars worth of property, for which various under- 
writers had made themselves responsible, kept for months in 
imminent danger of destruction by a piece of carelessness which 
a two-minute visit of an insurance patrol would have remedied. 



TITHE mild despotism which rules the building affairs of New 
York has fallen into a little ridicule the past week, on ac- 
count of a certain oversight of one of its inspectors. It 
teems that the lawfully authorized official reported a lark of 
means for escape from fire in the House of Detention on Mul- 
berry Street, and the Bureau forthwith issued orders that lial- 
coniet and iron laddurs should be provided on the exterior. 
Tho Police Commissioners obeyed the mandate, and the fire- 
escapes were erected. After a considerable lime some unusu- 
ally intelligent person noticed that all the windows opening on 
the new fire-escapes were heavily barred with iron, so that no 
one could possibly get out of them, no matter how hot the fire 
might be behind him. It certainly seems cruel to provide pris- 
oners with fire-escapes which they can only look at through an 
Immovable grating, and the obvious remedy would be to cut 
away the bars ; but in this case all the prisoners would decamp 



1ITHE Building Bureau, notwithstanding the prominent posi- 
X tion which it now occupies) iu tho ininds of the people of 
New York, U managed with extreme economy, the total 
appropriation for its maintenance last year having been but 
thirty-six thousand dollars. The work of the Burean is doo« 
without requiring any fees from those having transactions with 
it, and there is nothing but the appropriation to pay the sala- 
ries of the men who control the va*t building operations of 
New York. At present thirty-three persons constitute the 
whole force of the Bureau, these being required uot only to 
examine and pass upon the plan* and specifications of every 
building constructed or altered within the city limits, but to 
inspect from time to time Ibe manner in which those plans are 
carried into execution, and besides all this, to examine all tho 
old buildings alxmt which they, or any one else, has reason to 
think that there is anything objectionable. By working over 
hours, ten men, including the chief inspector, are able to keep 
up with tho business of the office, and twenty examiners, at a 
salary of nine hundred dollars a year, have to divide among 
them the supervision of the work on at least four thousand 
buildings, old and new, every year. The slightest reflection 
will show tbat it is quite impossible for one man to keep any- 
thing like an efficient watch of two hundred buildings a year, 
and it is much to the credit of the Bureau that it bus accom- 
plished so much ; but its usefulness can never be so extensive 
as it should, until money enough is granted it to provide for 
adequate service. 

llfllE report of the Boston Park Commissioners for the past 
A year contains an instructive commentary on the ultimate 
pecuniary value of public parks to a community which has 
the nerve to make the preliminary sacrifice needed to secur« 
them. In 1877. the district in that city known as the Back 
Bay, then about half built over with first-class dwelling-houses 
bad fallen into disrepute, on account of the annoyance arising 
from a foul tidal basin which bordered its western and more 
remote portion. The immediate surroundings of Boston aro 
not too savory, to say the least, but the new region enclosed 
between thu basin and the river, both of which received largo 
amounts of sewage, bad become particularly offeusive, and a 
sort of panic seized the owuers of the properly, many of whom 
sold their lauds and houses at a loss and moved away. To save 
the large interests of the section, it was then decided to fill tho 
noisome basin, and convert most of it* site into a park, border- 
ing the natural stream of fresh water which flowed through it, 
and which it was necessary to provide with some access to the 
river; and in accordance with the wholesome Massachusetts 
law, a large part of the estimated cost was assessed, under the 
name of ** betterment," upon tho property w hich was thought 
likely to be benefited by the improvement, this including all 
the estates within half a mile or so of the park. As a rule, 
these assessment* were cheerfully borne, the owner* of the es- 
tates perceiving that they gained much more than they paid 
for. Beyond the resources so obtained, the increase in the tax- 
able value of the whole territory was looked to for reimbursing 
the cost of tho improvement. The prudence of these calcula- 
tions has already been shown, although the park is yet incom- 
plete. As soon as the decision was made to reclaim the basin, 
a general advance in prices of real estate took place all over 
the Back Bay territory, together with a renewal of activity in 
building operations, which have together increased the taxable 
valuation to such a degree that the reveuue from the district 
was nearly a quarter of a million dollars greater in 18*2 than 
in 1877. The total gain in taxes and betterments has amounted 
iu five years to more than one million dollars, while the wholo 
cost of the park, including the purchase money for the land, 
and all the expenses for filling and improvement, has amounted 
thus far to but eleven hundred thousand. It is obvious that as 
the receipts for taxes will continuu to increase, while the ex- 
penditure on tho Park will soon cease, the balance will before 
long lie in favor of the enterprise, which, instead of a costly 
luxury, will be found before many years, not only to have cost 
the tax-payers nothing, but to be as much a source of profit as 
a public gold-mine would be. 
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BUILDING SUPERINTENDENCE. — XXVII. 

mi IE trusses over the auditorium an.I 
gallery require to be submitted to 
similar processes, which it u un- 
necessary to desrn at length. The 
formur, however, as (hown in Figure 
181, not being tied at tbe foot of the 
rafter*, exert* a thrust upon tbe walls 
a! each tide, which would certainly 
overturn them If not counteracted, and 
in order to be able to provide the neces- 
sary refinance we mint know the direc- 
ti ii and amount of the thrust. A glance 
at the diagram shows that the truss 
really consist* of three portions, the up- 
per part, A E F, forming a rigid frame, 
re-:i:ig upon two other frames, E K SI 
I II. and B F L N ./, the latter of 
which arc inclined inward from the wall, 
and tend to push it outward at their 

ronqsusing thew inclined frames, which 
serve principally a* brace* against de- 
t r ui.itioa by wind-pressure, we may 
con »iler each a* equivalent M a single straight timber, or inclined 
column, acting as shown by the dotted lines E M and F N. It i* 
easy to ascertain the thrust at the foot of this column, by laying off 
A B in Figure 181, equal, by any required scale, to tbe vertical 
pressure on E, that is, to half the'weiglit on tbe truss E A F; then 
drawing A C on the diagram, parallel to E if. and B C horizontally 
> A C at C, B C will then show by the scale the horizontal 

outward thrust on the 
wall at the point M, in 
Fig. 183. This being 
ascertained wo must 
now find the shape 
and size of buttress, 
if any, which is neces- 
sary to keep the walls 
from being pushed 





n 

Fig. 183. 

over by the thrust. We can best do this 
graphically, as follows : — 

Beside the diagram for thrust in Figure 
184, draw a section of the wall. The scale 
of this section, which is in a certain number 
of feet to an inch, has nothing to do with 
that of the stress-diagram, which is in pomi.Js 
to an inch, and any scale may be used. Fix 
the position of the section so that, by its 
scale, the point C, which represent* the place 
of application of the inclined force of the 
lower part of the truss, supposed to rest 
upon a corbel projecting from the wall, will 
corns at tbe proper distance from the wall- 
surface, and draw a line at F, representing 
at the same scale the floor-line, which, if tbe 
"1 is anchored to tbe. timbers of the flour, 
Id be the point about which it would rc- 
'e in overturning. Next find the weight 
of a portion of wall extending from the floor- 
line np t<> A in Figure 183, and equal in 
width to the space between the windows, 
which we suppose to be live feet. Add to 
this tbe actual weight of the portion of the 
roof supported by K E, Figure 1*3, not in- 
cluding any allowance for snow or wind. 
The turn will give the vertical pressure which 
combines with the oblique pressure A' M to 
change it* direction in its passage through 
the wall. Laying off now this vertical press- 
are downward from C, In the diagram of 
Figure 184, to the same scale of pounds as 
the other pressures, we find that it extends to D. Draw now .-1 
/>, which will give the direction and amount of the total combined 
pressures at the floor-line, and A' Y, drawn parallel to A D from A*, 
the point where A C prolonged strikes the piano of the centre of 
gravity of the wall, will give at Y the actual position of the inter- 
section of this modified pressure-line with the base-line ol the mov- 



able portion of the wall. The point Y falls outside of the wall, 
showing that its unassisted stability is not equal to the oblique press- 
ure upon it, and that it will be overturned. 

There are three ways of adding to the wall the requisite support. 
The most obvious of these is the addition of exterior buttresses, the 
weight of which will serve to deflect tbe pressure-line more directly 
downward, at the same time that their position will improve the sta- 
bility of the wall by removing the point about which the pier must 
revolve, in order to overturn, beyond the intersection of the press- 
ure-line with the base. Tbe second resource is the construction of 
interior buttresses, the weight of which will also serve to deltect the 
pressure-line to a direction more nearly vertical, at the same time 
removing the point C, in Figure 1*1, horizontally away from the 
wall, until the point Fis brought within tbe base. The third method 
Consists in piling up masonry in the form of pinnacles above tbe 
wall at the proper places, increasing by their weight the vertical 
component ol the total pressure, until tlie line falls within the base 
of the wall, with little or no help from buttresses, either exterior or 
interior. Tbis would bo not only a perfectly legitimate and safe 
construction, but perhaps the most economical of any, since the 
weight of all the masonry extraneous to the wall itself would be applied 
in increasing the stability of the pier, while buttresses, cither inte- 
rior or exterior, must be continued to the ground, although the por- 
tion below tbe floor-line, much the largest part uf the whole, serves 
in this case only as a support, without adding anything to the sta- 
bility of the wall above the floor-line. There would probably be, 
however, some objection on the part of the building committee to 
auch an unusual construction, and as we have ourselves some fear 
that masses of snow sliding down the roof might push the pinnacles 
off, with disastrous results, we will abandon the idea of employing 
this method. Uf the two others, that of inside buttressing seems the 
less adapted to the circumstances, as the projection of the buttresses 
would obstruct the side aisle* of the hall. If the room were planned 
with high wall* and Hat ceiling, the acoustic advantage of these 
projections would he sufiiciently important to outweigh the objection 
to them as obstructions, but in the present case the shape of the roof, 
the echoes from which would be broken up and dissipated by tbe 
net-work of trusses, and the regular succession of braces springing 
from the corbels, which would intercept tbe waves of sound con- 
ducted along, as well as reflected from the walls, give all the i 



ity against unpleasant reverlieration which could be obtained bv in- 
terior projections, and it will be best on 
on the outside. 




to avoid them 



by placing the butt 

We will first make trial of 
a buttress of the shape and 
size shown in elevation in 
Figure 185, and in plan in 
Figure 186. Finding 
the weight of the 
from the floor-line to the top, 
we add this to the weight of 
tbe wall as a part of tbe ver- 
tical force in Figure 184, where 
it is represented by D E, C 
I) representing the weight of 
the wall exclusive of the but- 
tress. The whole vertical 
force will therefore now be C 
B, and A C, the obliijue thrust 
of the truss, remaining the 
same, the new resultant force 
will be represented, in direc- 
tion and amount, by A E. 
If then, we draw a line, par- 
allel to this new resultant, 
from the point where the line 



Fig. I 



of thrust intersects the piano of the centre of gravity of the pier 
and buttress combined, to the floor, or base liue, we shall at once 



see whether the whole will be stable. 

Tbe first step in this process is to find the position of 
of gravity of the pier and buttress. In the plan of the pier with its 
buttress. Figure 187, find the centre of figure of each portion sepa- 
rately, by drawing the diagonal* of the parallelogram formed by 
each. Join these centres by the line A 
B. The centre of gravity of the whole 
figure will then lie on the line A B, at a 
point which must divide A B into por- 
tions inversely proportional to the area* 
of tbe parallelograms in which its ends 
respectively lie. The area of the paral- 
lelogram representing the wall is 5 X li 
= 6| square feet; that of the parallelogram 
representing the buttress is 2 X 1§ = 3j square feet. Three and 
one-third is just one-half of six and two-thirds, so that tbe point 
C, which divides the line A B at one-third of its length from E, 
will show tbe centre of gravity of the complete figure, and if 
the pier ami the buttress are of the same material, and carried 
to the same height, it will lie in the line of the centre of grav- 
ity of the whole mass. For our purposes we can assume that 
tliis is the case, and that C lies in the plane of the actual cetilre of 
gravity. We then find the corresponding point in Figure 185 by 




transferring its 



from the insidi of the wall with the divider 
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and draw a vertical line through it an shown. The line of the 
thrust of the roof, prolonged downward frt.m the corbel, will inter- 
sect ibis new line of the centre of gravity at A', and A' ¥, drawn 
from A parallel to A E in Figure 184, will show the line of the re- 
sultant pressure due to the intlni-mc ujion the thrust of the weight of 
the pier and buttress, 'i hi* line will strike lite floor, or hair-line of 
the movable portion of the wall, at )', and a* this point fulfil* the 
condition of being nearer to the vertical line drawn through the cen- 
tre of gravity than it is to the exterior of the mass, the pier and 
buttress, if well anchored at the floor-line, will fairly resist the effort 
of tic thruu of the roof to overturn them. 

The roof over the 
gallery, a* we see in 
Figure 188, being 
supported bv post* 
at M and A v , wit li 
suitable braced gird- 
ers running back 
from E 1 and F J, to 
carry the IrusB inter- 
mediate between the 
one »hown in the fig- 
ure and the end wall, 
i resolves itself simply 
into the case of that 
over the stage, which 
wchavc already inves- 
tigated ; the curved 
brace* // / and // J 
being added merely 
for ornament and to 
correspond with the 
main roof. We have 
Fl *"' ,M - now only to calculate 

the necessary size for the pnrlins, which arc virtually beams 12 feet 
in length, having a clear span equal to this distance less 6 inches, 
the width of llie principal rafter, and subjected to a distributed 
transverse stress, due to their own weight, the weight of the portion 
of roof which rests upon them, with an occasional wind-pressure 
added of 44 pounds to the square foot ; and the sixes of the common 
rafters, which arc also inclined beams, of a length equal to the dis- 
tance between the purlins, and subjected to a distributed transverse 
stress, due to Uielr own weight, with the weight and wind-pressure 
upon the portion of roof which each carries. The purlins should 
be nearly square in section, and each supports the strain of a por- 
tion of roof 11 J feet long, and of a width equal to the distance be- 
tween its centre and the centre of the next one, which in this case 
is 15 feet. We have previously estimated the vertical load, includ- 
ing weight of snow, on each square foot of the roof-surfaco to be 30 
pounds, which would here be equivalent to a pressure, normal to the 
plane of the roof, of 19 pounds. To this must be added the maxi- 
mum wind-pressure, which we found to be 44 pounds, making 63 
pounds per square foot as the total transverse pressure. The purlin 
sustains 15 X 1 1 J = 1 72J square feet, so that the stress upon it will 
be 1?2J X «i3 = 108138 pounds. Its own weight will be, at the ut- 
most, 500 pounds, and over the auditorium the underside of the com- 
mon rafters will be lathed and plastered, adding a weight of about 
10 pounds per square foot, or 1725 pounds upon the whole space 
sustained by each purlin. This, as well as the weight of the purlin 
itself, being a vertical pressure, of which a portion is transmitted 
down the rafters, while only the component normal to the roof-plane 
exerts a stress upon the purlin, we van find the normal pressure cor- 
responding to the vertical weight of 2225 pounds, either graphi- 
cally or by applying the proportion of SO: which we have just 
ascertained to represent the same relation in the case of the weight 
of roofing and snow. This would give 30 : ] ft = 2225 : 1409. Add- 
ing this to the others, wo obtain 10*68-)- 1409 = 12277 pounds as 
the measure of the distributed transverse stress u|>on the purlin. 
This is a sovcrc stress for a timber 111 feet long, and we. shall do 
well to employ Southern pine for the purlins, instead of spruce, on 
account of its superior stiffness. Using the formula before em- 
ployed in calculating the tie-beam, --' t ^= W, we shall have here : 
If = 12217 
S = 6 
/. = IIJ 

C = 550, the constant for Southern pine, aa 450 is for spruce. 

b and d are both unknown. 
Instead of transposing the formula, it is often less trouble to 
assume certain dimensions, and try whether they fulfil tho required 
conditions of strength. In this case we will try whether a 10" x 10" 
stick will do. Substituting these dimensions for b and d in the for- 
mula, and remembering that the weight, 12277 pounds, bring dis- 
tributed uniformly along the purlin, exerts only half as much break- 
ing stress as if it were concentrated at the centre, wo shall have 
'~^~e7lli~ L ^ — 159 ' 2 pounds, as the distributed weight which will 
be safely borne by the timber. This is greater than wc need, and 
we will try an 8" x 10^', which wc find to be capable of supporting 
safely 12754 |K>un<ls, or a little more than the given weight, so we 
adopt these dimensions. 
The rafters are last to be considered. The steady stress ujion 



! each of these, consisting of the vertical pressure of the portion of 
\ the roof with its weight of snow resting on it, acts vertically, and 
, the inclination of I he rafter being oblique to thin vertical force, it is 
necessary to resolve the single »tress due to the weight into two, one 
of which will art in a direction normal to the inclination of the 
; rafter, forming a transverse strain of the ordinary kind, while tho 
' other acts along the rafter by compression, and is to be resisted by 
the rafter acting as a column. The clear span of each rafter, from 
purlin to purlin, is 15 feel, less 8 inches, the width of the purlin, and 
as the rafters are spaced 16 inches from centres, each carries a por- 
tion of the roof 14 j X lj feet in area. The weight upon this, in- 
cluding that of the rafter itself, the roofing boards and slates, the 
lath and plaster underneath, and a possible load of snow, wilt be 14 1 
X li X 40 = 764 pounds. Drawing a vertical line representing 
this weight, at any scale, we make it one side of a triangle, of which 
the other two sides arc drawn respectively parallel to the direction 
of the rafter, and at right angles to it. "The length of theFC two 
sides, measured at the same scale, will give the components of ibe 
vertical pressure, which act along the rafter and transversely to it. 
Wo shall find the transverse component lo be about 455 pounds, and 
the other, acting to compress the rafter, about 600 pounds. At 400 
pounds per square inch, the sectional area of the rafter, acting as a 
column, required to resist this stress would be 1 } square iuchei, and 
the dimensions needed to resist the transverse strain must be added 
to this. The transverse component of the simple weight of roof and 
snow we have jnst seen to be 600 pounds. To this must he added I he 
wind-pressure, which is a direct transverse strain, amounting, by our. 
previous estimate, to 44 pounds per square foot, or 1 4 J X 1 i X44 = 84 1 
pounds on the whole area supported by each single rafter. Adding 
the two result* together, we have 600+841 = 1441 pounds as the 
distributed transverse pressure on the rafter. By the formula pre- 
viously employed, assuming the rafters to be of spruce, with a value 
for Cf of 450, we find that 3" x 7" timbers will give a resistance of 
1540 pounds; and suppose 1J square inches of the sectional area, 
comprising a slice \" wide by the depth of the rafter, to be occupied 
in resisting the longitudinal stress, we shall have remaining a piece 
24" X •", whose strength, according to the formula, will be 

^-n ? v T * 8 — 1 438 pound*. This issmaller than we need, but 
the difference is so very slight that we need not regard it, and wo 
adopt this as the proper scantling. 




BUILDERS' SCAFFOLDING. -IX. 

nrKF.LF.TOX structure* are of 
iN little avail to encounter force* 
without being stiffened by 
means of bracing, and hence brac- 
ing forms an important part of 
their design and construction. The 
bracing of scaffolding anil of stag- 
ing structures, like that of all skel- 
eton structures, is of vital imjior- 
tance to their stability, and in most 
cases of complexity requires consid- 
erable skill in its devising. The 
essential principles which govern 
the design of skilful bracing of 
skeleton structures, such as com- 
posed of a system of separate stan- 
dards, columns, etc., braced or lat- 
ticed together, forming a symmet- 
rical compact framework, being 
those which apply to all braced 
skeleton structures, will be thuse 
which we shall consider under simple conditions of application in a 
braced pier or trestle. Motives of economy, higher efficiency, conven- 
ience of detail, special adaptability to its purpose, magnitude of 
the structure, its position, whether vertical, horizontal or oblique ; 
the manner in which the structure is loaded, the direction of its en- 
countering external forces, and the natsrre of those forceB, have each 
and all their special modifying influences on the kind, intensity, and 
direction of strains, which will occur at certain points under each 
or anv combination of such conditions. Thus in bridge-trusses, a 
loaded floor must be supported at certain points, imposing a trans- 
verse load to bo distributed along the chords. It is sometimes con- 
venient as well as economical to divide the panels into half-panels 
when the span is large, so as to supply these points close enough to- 
gether along the chords for the proper intervals of support, while at 
the same time adopting a convenient, efficient bracing angle, so that 
in such half-panel arrangement every oblique brace will pas* or in- 
tersect an intermedial* vertical web-memher at the middle point of 
its height, the intermediate vertical web-tueinber marking the half- 
panel points. On the other hand, in skeleton pier structures, in which 
the load is supported directly by columns or stnndnrds, the bracing, 
both horizontal and diagonal, is designed for the purpose of stiffen- 
ing the strticluro against the distorting influence* of horizontal 
force", and at the same time of effecting economy of materials ami 
labor; because without such bracing, the sectional area of the col- 
umns would require to t>e enormously enlarged in proportion to in- 
crease of height, so that in very high structures it would tw practi- 
cally impossible either to construct them of cast-iron, or afterwards 
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The false-works, staging, and constructive apptii 
would also have to bo of such increased strength and power as to 
m.tko such a system of ponderous construction commercially prohib- 
itive. Resort must therefore be had to devices which shal Jccono- 
raizo materials, and remove the other objections alluded to, by afford- 
ing an economical moans of rigidly connecting the columns together, 
so as to reader them practically one whole compact, independent 
structure, by preserving their mutual relation and position un- 
altered, so as to afford continuous mutual support to each other 
through the medium of a solid web connection, or at noiform inter- 
val* by latticing or bracing, which shall occupy systematic lines trav- 
ersed by the strains as they are distributed throughout the structure, 
passing from column to column as actuated by external forces. We 
here take the Illustration of an isolated skeleton pier to explain the 
operations of bracing, because of its integrity admitting ot a more 
distinct view of the subject than would a section of scaffolding, es- 
pecially as the Scotch crane standards of the composite description, 
and the French iipine already described in these papers, are of this 
type of structure 

For the systematic consideration of the purpose and action of brac- 
ing, we must first review the nature and extent of the force* which 
in scaffolding and staging are intended to be counteracted in prac- 
'hesc aro primarily divisible into external and internal 
The external forces will naturally be divided into the in- 
sistent, permanent or dead loads, the weight of superstructure and 
substructure, and of the moving or temporary loads. 

As we have already given some data in connection with Uilgtr 
scaffolding, wo shall hero commence with the permanent loads for 
framed scaffolding, 1 consisting (I) of the weight of the structure, 
vix. : standards, braces, runners, horixontal ties, lookouts, etc., which 
may (with iron-dogs, spikes, etc.,) he estimated in round numbers, 
at 30 pounds per cubic foot for white-pine, Traversa rails, 10 to 12 
pounds per foot lineal. (If rack-rail is attached for toothed wheel- 
driver to gear in for traversing motion*, allow an additional 10 
pounds per foot lineal.) (i) The weight of the moving load, which 
will consist of hoisting crane and materials. 

The weights of English types (wool frame> of overhead travelltng-erabs, by 
band rope or crank-power, tor three sis«s, are *s follows, for 36-foot spans : — 
2 ton slse 3 tons, 0 cwt*. 
4 " 3 " 1! •• 
* •> 4 •• u " 

{The spans run from 14 lo 25 feet.) 

Tho hmadng-chaln will consist of 80 feet, or more, according to height and 
purchase used, of chain of the following weight*, per fathom of fi foot. 

' diameter of rod at * pounds weight, lis working load I* I. ton. 

!, .. ,. |2 .. .7 ., .. 1.7 

, i, "23 " " " " 33 " 

, « "33 •« " •' " 4. " 

' " " 43 " " " '» 8,5 

u " M " " " " 7. " 

For other span* the decreased weight of frame alone (lees weight of crab, trav- 
ailing frame and Iron end carriage*' will be as cube of span. 
The rmtn weigh separately, for the above sixes, as follows : — 

3 ton sine. 2 est, o cn. II 11:4., single punjuu,*:, cwt- or. lbs. 

4 3 •• • •■ 0 •• " 3 " 1 »< 12 double do. 
• •• 4 " 3 •• 18 " " 5 " 1 " 22 " '• 

The weight of end carringee and travelling-frames, separately, are not at pres- 
ent known to the writer. 

The weights of steam overhead travelling-cranes, with hollers, etc., complete, 
are^M follows ^Information furnished by kindness of Tannett, Walker A Co., 





Span in feet. 


Total weight 

of 

Traveller. 


Weight of one 
End-Carriage. 


Weight or 
Steani (.Tab, 
Roller, etc. 


S-Too. 


S3* 7J" 


11 Tons. 


10 


cwt. 


n i 


no. 


10 » 


38' 1" 


13 » 




H 


«i 


■ ■ 


u '• 


40» 0" 


ilj " 


2* 


„ 


H 




» " 


S3' V 


IS *• 


» 




*i 




90 


*r ij" 


» " 


2S 


« 


H 




30 " 


43» «" 


33 " 


30 




t 


.i 


SO " 


37' 0" 


SO " 


S>< 


<• 


li 





The w«ight of boUtlng-chaln, block, hook, etc., are included in 



As block tackle will bo used with these cranes and also with the 
larger sixes of the hand-power cranes to increase the jmrxhate, the 
chains above specified will be strong enough for higher powers, ac- 
cording to the number of sheaves in the lower or moving block, 
which will accordingly reduce the strain on the hoisting-chains. 
The theoretical gain of power (for the mere equilibrium of the 
ponrr and weight) and consequent loss of velocity is equal to twice 
the number of sheaves in the moving block ; but the practical gain 
is le*s, owing to friction. Therefore, if one sheave is used in the 
moving block, the strain on the chain tackle is only one-half (theo- 
retically) of the direct strain of weight raised, without the inter- 
vention" of a moving block. If two sheaves are in the moving block 
the tackle is strained theoretically only one-fourth of the direct 
strain ; hut the length of chain required Is doubled in the lirst case, 
and quadrupled in the second case. It is thus preferred to increase 
the lilting power of small chains than to employ larger chains than 

" Uhutraled by Figure U, In $0 



one-inch diameter of rod, becauae of the sudden, violent jerks to 
which it is liable, as iron of larger diameter is less fibrous and more 
liable to be of rather crystalline structure. 

In Scotland and parts of England, brick, nibble and mortar are 
hoisted to the masons' scaffold in a box, containing three hundred 
bricks, weighing, with suspension-chains, about 2,500 to 2,600 Iba. 

If any part of the masons' scaffold is made to rest upon the cross- 
timbers of the frame scaffold, its weight and that of its loading of 
materials, etc., and the oscillatory influences which it may occasion 
to the frame scaffold, must be added. As the maximum weight of 
materials hoisted by the crane at any one time, together with tho 
gross weight of crane in working order, with coal, etc, in the case 
of steam power, may all come together upon any standard, the max- 
imum estimated load for scantlings of standards should include suf- 
ficient allowance for this moving weight, at double its static weight. 

For staging and falso-works the weight of floor and of Aoor sys- 
tem of girders, juiats, planking, etc., an allowance should be made 
of ten to twenty pounds per superficial fool, according to spans and 
scantlings, of girders, thickness of planking, etc. 

Different length trusses of the same special design have total 
loads in simple proportion to the load per foot run, of dead, live, or 
temporary loads, and in proportion to the cube of the span; while 
the strength of such trusses is as the square of the span. 

The weight of iron-work, as girders, etc., forming a part of such 
structures, will depend on special features and details of the design, 
and hence no approximation can be here given, and therefore the 
weights of all such must be estimated from the individual parts in 
each case for itself. 

Shelier-shcds or huts over crabs may bo estimated from 1,000 lbs. 
to 4,000 lbs. weight, L e*, five or six pounds per square foot of entire 
surface of walls, roof, floor, etc (of wood), for boards and light 
frame joists, etc. 

In order that bracing may not be rendered inoperative in pre- 
serving the stability of the structure, the columns or standards must 
have secure foundation*. When they are of temporary construction, 
and other than hard ground, gravel, sand, rock, or oilier solid foun- 
dation, such as limbers, girders, joists, arches, flags, lintels, soft or 
made ground, drains, sewers, vaults, special devices suitable to the 
case must be adopted to render the foundation secure against rup- 
ture, settlement, or other movement. 

In staging, the distribution of weight of floor system, and equally 
distributed symmetrical load over a regular rquare system of columns 
is, on the inside columns, equal to the square space enclosed by four 
contiguous columns, or the square of the span between columns, if 
the columns be all equidistant; if not equidistant, it will be the rec- 
tangle of their respective distances in directions perpendicular to 
each other. On the outside columns the load will equal half of the 
square or rectangle ; on the corner columns the load will be one- 
quarter of the contiguous square or rectangle. 

For live, moving and temporary loads allow the greatest amount 
that can come on ono standard, and that which might be collected 
together on the square of the length of a whole span, and its I 
mum strain wilt depend on the nature of the loads and on I' 
of probable aggregation of the material* in maximui 
This must be treated as an unsymmetrical loading, the moments of 
the forces for which will be discussed farther on. 

Next consider the action of wind-pressure on the various surfaces 
exposed to it, of the structure, superstructure, derricks, cranes, 
hoardings, awnings or enclosing surface surrounding a building in 
course of erection, and its scaffolding, such as alluded to in the Oc- 
tober number.' 

The manner of transmitting this surface pressure to the standards 
undiminished — in the case of staging it is delivered through the 
floor system to the top of the standards, and evidently in the case of 
a skeleton-pier — throws part of the weight on the leeward stand- 
ards or columns, causing bending moments on all of their sections 
and consequently relieving the windward standards by this displace- 
ment of the forces. 

The data for the mechanical action of wind on structures is not 
so satisfactory or precise as to be reliable to any degree of exactness.* 
However, Tredgold's estimated allowance for roofs of 40 pound* 
per superficial foot, with a factor of safety of 3 or 4, according to tho 
nature of the exposure, might be ample for our purpose, though 
engineers in this country usually adopt 50 pounds pressure, as max- 
imum wind-force on exposed structures, per superficial foot in a ver- 
tical plane, normal to the direction of the wind. The British Board 
of Trade reouires an allowance of 56 pound* per square foot of all 
exposed engineering structures, with a factor of safety of four. En- 
gineers of Continental Europe allow 55 pounds per superficial foot, 



perpendicular to the direction of wind, with the same factor of safety 
Of course all leverage produced by parts of structures tin 
beyond their support* or fixed portions, which multiplies the ni 



nj, 



"7 



intensity of the wind must be duly allowed for. The vertical com- 
ponent of the action of wind-force upon an object standing on a 
platform produced by the leverage of its centre of pressure above 

>A notable Instance of the temporary eorerlng-ln with hoarding, glass, etc., of 
the prospective betiding with lie entire ecalfolding, was described in the thtlldiug 
AV«-« of February l», 1K77, In the ease of tile Credit l.ymmals Building, Purls. 

'The present development of the f Mictions of the rutted .States Signal Service 
is very oomineiuUbte. nut until U has adopted the proper means designed for 1 he 
satisfactory Miluiiuii of problems of niaiinnim wind-force on Untlsu-aetere* 
against plane and curved surfaces, and to what client Isolated concent rations of 
forco t»k<5 plac 
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the platform, mint not be overlooked in estimating the maximum 
transverse strains on horizontal members of the tloor system of sing- 
ing, faUe-works, etc. There in also another vertical element in oh- 
]i«iue wind-force which mutt be duly allowed for, especially for large 
platformi or floors of staging. There is a prevailing direction for 
nigh winds in most localities, and thin should be an i ruined for any 
place for which estimates are to be made, and inquiry should he 
made aa to the liability to oblique winds, either downward or tip- 
ward, in consequence o'f peculiarities of local surface-contours, and 
a proper compensation allowed in the scantlings. 

The pressure of wind is usually deduced from ita Telocity aa re- 
corded by the anemometer (cups) on the basis of Smcaton's for- 
mula, 1 or rather House's communicated to Smcaton in 1 7 jH, which 
ignores the important fact that the gravity or density of the wind 
in motion considerably influences its mechanical pressure. The 
United States Signal .Service by adopting the above formula ignores 
the importance of density. 1'rofessor Drajier'a cylinder anemome- 
ter records the direct wind-pressure, which ought to bo preferred to 
the .Signal-Service method. .Mr. A. It. Wolff, in the Engineering and 
Alining Journal of September 23, 18T6, shows from experiments 
made on various states of the barometer ami thermometer, that a 
variation in temperature from U° to 100° Fab., produces a differ- 
ence in the pressure, for a given velocity, of over one-fifth of the total 
pressure, air having appreciable but variable weight : thus, when the 
barometer is .10 inches, and the thermometer 60° Fall., a cubic foot 
weighs 635 grains, and when barometer is 29.92, and thermometer 
82° Fab., a cubic foot weighs 573.53 grains. 

When the direction of the wind is oblique to the exposed surface, 
the force varies as the sine of the angle of incidence. A cylindrical 
or curved surface is estimated at half the diametric section. 

The resistance offered by latticed surfaces to the wiiid is consid- 
erably more than the net area of the lattice bars or braces. It is 
estimated that there is only about 75 per cent of the interspaces be- 
tween lattices which docs not obstruct the free passage of the wind 
through the interspaces, anil hence in estimating the effective re- 
sistant surface of latticed structures to the force of wind, it is usual 
to add, say, about one-fourth of the interspaces to the area of the 
braces or lattices, when these represent about one (or somewhat 
larger) per cent of the entire latticed surface.* 

The effect on standard! of wind-pressure acting upon any Itfose 
object, merely resting by its weight upon staging or platform, is prac- 
tically the same as if it were fixed .thereto, so long as the object ia 
•landing and not overturned by it, and in such case the bending mo- 
ment on the substructure is limited to that which is required to over- 
turn the object. The larger the surface exposure, proportionate to 
the weight of the structure or object for similar bases the less the 
•lability, whether in solid or hollow form. The centre of wind-press- 
ure may be taken as the position of the geometrical centre of the 
exposed surface. 

Wood being specifically lighter than stone, brick, iron, etc., ex- 
pose! a larger surface in proportion to its weight, in similar solid 
or hollow forms and positions. The figure and nature of the sur- 
faces exposed, whether plane, corrugated, hollow, or iudented, of 
either material, wilt influence the degree of the resistance it offers. 

The more comprehensively and precisely all dangerous possibili- 
ties arc provided for, the smaller i» the permissible " factor of 
aafety," which may be applied in the design of the structure. This 
would mean for important structures, economy of materials in pro- 
viding the same amount of " safety " in the structure, for the rea- 
son that a high factor of safety increases the sectional areas of all the 
parts, their joints, connections, etc., indifferently, whereas provision 
for definite possible danger* only increases the sectional 
only of the special parts affected thereby. 



etc., 



Tub Cibccs Finn at Bbudichbv. — The fearful loss of life at the 
burning of the Berdichev Circus a month or to ago ia said to have been 
due in large measure to the fact that, it being New Year's day, half the 
audience and all the firemen were drunk. The tire originated in a large 
open cask of kerosene which stood at the entrance to the stable, and 
from which the lamp* were refilled as often as they went out. One 
lamp hanging above the cask fell into it, and in a moment the building 
was in a blase. — EcalnfCi 

1 The preasure in pounds per square fool of plane surface perpendicular lo ilie 

/ Velocity lit miles par hour . . _ . 

wind — ( ' « _ ' ) The formula Is r — I ' X .OUS. 



■ The British Board nf Trails 
railway structures, reported May 



nittee of Inquiry on the wind pressure on 
-». reported May ill. IHS1, that for railway brittle* and via- 
ducts, an effective wind pressure nf V; pounds per square foot of vertical surface 
should lie the maximum pressure, and Hist in order lo insure a inoner marginal 
safety In respect of wind. strains, the structure should be mode strung eitniigh to 
withstand four times the maximum wind strain; and that In the case of struct- 
ure* in which easily alone Is relied upon to counteract the tendency of wind 
to overturn It. a factor or safely of rev. is rausbtcred sufficient. The committee 
•ls-> recommend that experiments be mode to ascertain the latent! extent of ex- 
ceptionally heavy gusla. for laltlee girders (trusses . or Ihisie of oncn cms. rue. 
Won. The pressure on windward girder to lie estimated as if a <■><>*< surface, and 
on the leeward girder: ill If the surface area of o|ien spaces does not exceed j 
of whole area within the girder outline, a pressure of a» pounds or half the mux 
Imam, 121 If between \ and |. « pound* or |. maximum lo be allowed. (.1 ami tf 
ex •ceding J.M pounds or maximum prnwura to ta« allowed, as It a ' hue structure. 
The committee found that at lli.lston inear Liverpool i observatory, a self-regis- 
tering pressure-disc anemometer recorded on one occasion a pre-- ure of He poutids 
per square fivit pcrjiendlcular. and so fsmnds tin another occasion, N»;h ware of 
sh'irt duration. Tbev deemed the conformation of the ground in the vicinity 
induces! an Intensified velocity. At Glasgow, 47 pounds was the highest pressure 
recorded. They also found that the abnormal pressures al Hblston were not ref- 
erable to momentum of moving lutri* of recording Instrument, carrvlng It beyond 
the point ol equilibrium under the wind-prose ure acting at the moment. 



THE $3,000-IlOUSE COMPETITION. — V. 

DESIGN SUBMITTED BV " Mostt." 
GENERAL SPECIFICATION OF MASON'S WORK AND MATERIALS 



|7)EQUIKEO in building and finishing a 
\ji frame cottage in the suburb* of Brooklyn, 



Y., aa per plan a 
submitted by « More*," architect. 



tlOQ 



The dimensions, form, and arrangement, 
to be nil in accordance with accompanying 
\\- , plans and detail. 

>*■» Material* and Worhnanthip I — All the 
.^materials to he of good quality, all work done 
ixin a workmanlike, substantial* manner, to the 
entire satisfaction of architect. 
Kxraralinn : — The cellar is to be excavated to a depth of V 6" lie- 
low general grade of ground. All earth excavated 10 lie graded 
about the building, as may he desired. Top soil to be kept separate, 
and placed on top of grading. 

Brickwork: — Build the chimneys as per plan, of best quality hard- 
burned, selected brick, to rest upon footing-course of stone well 1m-i|- 
ded. Brick to be laid with best quality of lime-and-ci-ment mortar. 
Carry up Hues separate, and parget same, leaving them clear and 
clean. Chimneys where showing above roof to be neatly pointed up 
with cement-mortar, and to have a capstone 2J" thick (with flues 
cut through) firmly bedded in mortar. Turn proper arches for all 
fireplaces and prepare for hearths. Face all fireplaces with dark- 
red, hand-made, hard-burned brick, neatly pointed in red mortar. 

Stone-teort : — Build the walls of cellar, and all foundations, as per 
plans, of good building stone 18" thick, properly licdded and bonded 
together. All stone-work laid up in lime and cement mortar and 
neatly pointed, in.'ide and outside. Foundation walls to go 3' 0" be- 
low ground-level. All walls to rest on large solid slabs of stone 
about 4" 0" wide, 3' 0" long and K" deep. Furnish and bed solidly 
16" x 16" x M" stone slabs to support veranda and porch steps. Build 
walla for cellar entrance, outside, to grade, and inclined for receiving 
doors. Provide sills to cellar doors, and windows : window-sills 4" 
thick, 8" wide: door-ailla to be 8" thick and IS" wide, properly 
bevelled. 

Lalhing and Plastering . — All the walls, partitions and ceilings, 
soffit of stairs, in first, second and attic stories to be lathed and plas- 
tered. The lathing lo be done with well-seasoned narrow lath, re- 
versing heading-joints every 18". All lathing to have two coats — 
one brown coat, and one sand finish. All angles carried up straight 
and true. Angle of ceilings and walls to be neatly coved. Arcbea 
and bUBM indicated on second floor to be neatly plastered and 
beaded. 

If required, cut away for and make good after carpenters, and 



Conclusion : — Finish and complete all the work to the full ami 
true meaning of the plans and specification, and remove all dirt and 
rubbish from the premises at the completion of the building. 

GENERAL SPECIFICATION OK CARPENTER'S WORK AND MATERIALS. 

The dimensions, form, and arrangement, to be all in accordance 
with accompanying plans and details. 

Materials and Workmanship: — All the materials to be of good 
quality, all work done in a workmanlike and substantial manner, to 
the entire satisfaction of architect. 

Framing : — All the timber for the framing to be of hemlock. Silla 
4" X 6"; plates, 4" x 4" ; corner-posts, 4" x 6", made of two pieces, 
or double, in one length from sill to roof. Floor-beams, 3" x 8", 16" 
from centres. Beams for veranda and porch 2" x 6", 2' 0" from 
centres. Trimmers and headers to be double. Sluds on sills of doora 
and windows, to be double; filling-in studs, and studs for partitions 
to be r x 4", 16" from centers. All floors to have 2" x 2" bridging, 
well nailed to beams. All partitions and outside studding braced. 

Ilajlert: — lUfters 2"x6", 2' 0" from centres; ridge-board l"x9", 
to which all rafters must be well nailed. 

flooring: — All floors in first and second stories to be Georgia 
pine, j" x 3". Floors in cellar and altic to be of merchantable 
white-pine 1" bv not over It". All lo lie free from all defect*, and 
well nailed. Flooring of first and second stories to be longued, 
grooved, and blind-nailed, properly smoothed off at completion of 
the building. Hard-wood saddles to be placed at all doors. Floor- 
ing throughout to finish snug to outside sheathing and partition- 
studs. 

Stair*:-— Put up stairs from first to attic story as per plan and de- 
tails, risers j}", treads IF', to be built on strong timber carriages, and 
enclosed in first story as shown, with milled and beaded while-pine 
boards. The newels, rail, casings, all to be turned, beaded, and 
moulded, securely placed, and to be of Georgia pine ; seat to be placed 
at start, as indicated. 

Cellar stairs, outside and inside, to have 2" treads resting upon 
2" x 12" strings. Outside stairs to have inclining doors upon pro|wr 
timber cheeks. Doora made of milled pine plank, with battens, and 
bung with wrought-iron strap-hinges, with staple and padlock. 

Exterior: — The entire exterior of framework, including the roof, 
to lie covered with hemlock hoards 1" thick, put diagonally, and well 
nailed to each piece of framing. 

First story to be covered with weatber-bparJs, of while-pine, Iff 
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lap. The second story and roof to be covered with cedar shingles. 
On second story and attic the butts of shingles to be cut in wavy linen, 
as indicated in design. Shingles to be dipped in red paint before be- 
ing placed. 

Corner boards, outside casings of door* and windows, belt-bands, 
amf mouldings with divisions, barge-boards, etc., to be of white- 
pine, 1 1" thick, with the water-table, to be according to sizes and de- 
signs indicated. 

Verandas, steps and porches to be made as per detail, to rest 
npon proper posts. All projecting rafters to be planed. Put up rails, 
newels and balusters. Ceiling of porch and verandas, and all pro- 
jections of roofs, etc., to !»• covered with planed, beaded, tongued 
and grooved while-pine boards, |" thick. 

iMtors, Sashet, and Framtt : — All doors for interior to be 1 J" thick, 
excepting attic, which are to be 1 thick. Outside doors to be 2" 
thick, to be panelled as shown, two divisions in height, each to be 
Lung separately with wrooglil-iron hinges. The sires of doors to be 
taken from drawings, and panelled as shown in design. 

All sachet to be If thick, hung with cords, axle-pulleys, and 
weights, with box-frames. Cellar saches hung with butts, and to have 
iron buttons to each, with hooks to keep them open or closed. All 
•ashes made of white-pine of design shown. 

ilanlth : — Furnish and set six pine mantels, not to exceed in cost 
$1*0.00. 

Jnnidt Finith : — All doors and windows in first and second stories 
to have architraves, brackets and curtain-roils, shelf over •» indicated, 
with plinth-blocks and skirting, all of best clear white-pine, ncatlv 
cut, beaded and moulded as shown, 
shelves and brass hanging hooks. 

I.ockt, etc.: — - All locks in first and second story to be 4" mortise- 
locks; outside doors and door to cellar to have holts, two to each door. 
To have brass knobs and plates. All other doors to have rim-locks 
and porcelain knobs. All windows in first and second stories to have 
patent sasb-faMencrs. All locks to have duplicate keys. 

Tinning and Shingling : — The gutters on roof to be formed with 
boards on edge, properly graded, and to be lined with f. C. charcoal 
tin extending 1 2" under shingles, properly graded to outlets. Put up 
tin (lashings around chimneys, and in all valleys. To have 4" tin 
leaders from all roofs, and closed balcony 



■no* <-*v*w* nniiv juuv. m-mi • 

Closets to be fitted up with 



drain-pipe, to extend to cistern. The lea 
" to roof with wrought-iron scroll hooks. 



with A" earth- 
ra to be prop- 

erlv secured to roof with wrought-iron scroll hooks. 

The roof covered as above, wilh dipped shingles, and the ridges 
capped with simple crest. The front gable and octagonal dormer to 
have finial, and iron rod anil vane. 

Bath-room: — Enclose the bath-tub and basin with narrow milled- 
am I -bended clear ash boards. Wash-basin to have door underneath, 
wilh brass hinges and bolt. Wainscot to extend all round room, to 
height of 2' 0" above bath-tub. Provide double lid and riser towaler- 
cliwt, all to lie of ash, and capped with neat B. \V. roll cap. 

intuit lUindt: — All windows of first and second floors to have in- 
side shutters, If thick, of ash, to be hung two flaps In height, each 
Hap in two panels, to have movable slats, transverse bar in centre of 
each panel; each blind to be cut, rebated and all closely fitted and 
bung. 



Painting: — All the inside work, and outside work, to have two 
good coals of liest American while-lead and oil-paint, as directed by 
the architect. Tin-work to have two coats, underside to lie painted 
before it is put on. The wood-work to be painted in two colors. 
The shingles of second storv and roof to be painted a light brick 
color. The outside work and trimmings in two shades of olive. 

The stair* to be oiled two coats, and rubbed smooth and dry. 

All the work to be thoroughly sand-papered. All nail-holes and 
other imperfections puttied and shellacked beforr painting. Should 
the owner desire, the trim of the various rooms to be oiled, shellacked 
or stained, instead of painted. 

Glazing: — Glaze all the windows throughout with a good quality 
of American glass, excepting lower sashes of Dining-room and 
Library, which are to lie single-thick plate. The upper sashes of 
Library and Hall windows to he glazed with cathedral glass. Panel 
of front door also glazed with cathedral glass. 

All this work left clean and perfect, and finally finish and com- 
plete all the work to the full ami true meaning of the plans and 
specifications, and remove all dirt and rubbish from the premUcs at 
the completion of the building. 

ESTIMAT* Or m »XTITirJi A*T> PBKXS HI [ IV. SCAR BttllnKLVH, N. T. 

Estimate for building a frame house, According to plans and specifications 
submitted by •• JbWt." 
Copy of animate received - 

nt«U..ll,O».O0 



JCAAOX'A Willi*. 

ration, etc.. 130 eu. yd*., % 



Stone-work, K3 perch, mt3 ISO. «' 

Brickwork. atM.,«*l3 1.3.60 

flaetering, Sao ><). yd*., lie.. MUM 



Total. 



82 ft is 

2.440 fl. Uef.rgl* 

* »c 

1,HM ft. tieurgta pine flooring, si 

2». 



TS.0O 
22.(0 



nine* and I 
Hardware, nails, etc.. 

Tinning ».on 

Maim 110.00 

Plumbing 13.00 

Bells »,O0 



Painting 

Total . . . 
Mason's work . 



Xi.oO 



Ar. lilted', fee, g : -. 

Total 

Appropriation 





[PRIZE] DF-RIOff SUBMITTED BY 

« DUMPKIN S" house is supposed to 
be built in Allston, Mass., near Bos- 
ton. Labor is as cheap there as any- 
where. The Boston market is at hand, 
railroad accommodation easy, and stone- 
work cheap. 

The cellar walls are of 18-inch 



rough stone up to grade, and 
then 18-inch brick wall up to 



sill. 



Walls of first *tory covered 
with pine " siding," broad hori- 
zontal sheathing 10 inches wide, 
lapped as shown in detail-draw- 



ing- 

Above second-story floor- 
beams shingles everywhere, left 
untouched by paint or stain, to 
become gray with time. 
Rough boarding and lower floors of hemlock'. Frame of spruce. 
Plaster, two-coat work. No wainscoting nor hard-wood finish. Mill 
windows and doors. Stearns's cypress gutters. 

SUa:— Sills, 4" x •"; plates, 4" x « wall-studs, V x 4", 16" 
on centre*; partition-studs, 2" x 3", 16" on centres; first-floor 
beams, 2" x 3"; second-floor beams, 2" x 10" (the reason for this is 
that the second story projects in two places, and has many unsup- 
ported partitions to carry); third-floor beams, 2" x 8 r ; rafter*, 

r» x s". 

ESTIMATE BE QCAXTITTES A3TD PSICES KCI.IXO AT ALUHOS, MAS*. 

liioM* /"lit" 1 "!! ^J""'* 1 * ** bt ** 1 00 "a™'*" obtained from on* of the most rn- 
Kicopt tor *ioo*and brick work, the price* quoted for material ar* colt prices, 

not counting labor nor builder's profit, which .ill be found added in at the and. 
On the lower Boor, without Including pints**, there are S1I sq, ft.: at Sjjm per 

»q. ft., the house would eo*t »2.slW.6u. This. .Ill, pmtta-work nod the an-hl- 

lect'i 00111 ui lea Ion. would bring the tlgur* »«ry near ta* gJ.0U.56, a* computed. 

Kxmrntion. 8,8*0 eu. ft. = 504 

en. yd*.. 1 ztc 

Cellar Mill ,*ton*l 40 perch, a 

tXM, .laid 1 

Brirl iWirfurnm I*" thick I with 
vault, ptaxxa piers, and - cel- 
lar piers, 15* cu. fl. (ssl bricks 
U. a fool); .1.TSK brick*, <j »20 

(laid) 

( An j*. y.iieo brick*, at f.v 

(laid) 



140.00 



1*7.00 



1*2.00 

I4u.no 
S4.II0 




'third tU.,*.... 
>eci-i.d ll." r ceiling J. '!»'.> 

Attic celling Joists 220 

Hoof 1,11*1 



Total. 8 «l«. 



.7,«D2 126.27 



II 111 J. net. 24 large. Including 
sash, gluing, weights, line, 
sash fast, frame architrave*. 

and blinds, A $&M f132.no 

7 small our*. M »S.2* Z2.7D 

/ioore, 2*. including hardware, 
thresholds and architrave*, g, 

S11..V). 

Slum, all IrJa 

.Vuifs 

Vffrr Jh«m, 1 .1.1 1 ft..**:"', 
^fiauo III garret. 1 

J 'latter ^Including lathing). 

W'tllt. iq. It. 

First door 2.473 

Second floor 3,393 

Third floor 71! 

Total 9fitl 

(MS, sq. ft. 

I/owar floor, 3 ou ter door* . . SB 



First floor 

Becoud lloor 

Third floor 

Hoof 



fioarrlinp. 

•q. ft. 
,. , .1.311 

i.in 

3*4 



(Hits. Wtndova. 
First lose, 1< 
' 12 
4 



3og22sq.rt.= en 

Total, @ (13 3,(37 

/fo*y-A Ijovrr rVoorr. 

Sq. ft. 

First floor 60* 

H*eond floor — 7f0 

Attic ISO 

Total, 0113 I^St 

OuifT , 1 1 c : ■ . 

sq. ft. 

First floor, «ldlnir, »l »30.... WH 

Beeotid floor, shingle* s|« 

I Third and galdir*, sbiugkw, 424 
Hoof l,loa 

Total 2,*4S 

120 ft. to 1,1*4) tiling)**. 22 11., 
* »3.73 



11 Inelde dour*, 4*4 
13 windows.... 1«3 
111 door* 440 

12 window*.... 1M 



Second 
Third 



_ 1, M I „ 4,970 ,q. ft. _ 
C33 mi. yd*., • ».M 

Critinui,. , 

/'fKffi/itnff thalh-rooni and sink 
•»iljl 

Gullrrt, 75 ft., a #.12 

( .iwrfnicrort, On it., * 1. 10 

I'lattrr ouaif on exterior inrrht- 
lecl totlo the "acratch wurk") 

/'arMlc, 

pMHiiny (on outside, the loner 
ft. ry and all mouUling* will 
b* pniiiledi ahlugle* left ** 

put >.u 



2Vo 



30.23 

isn.oo 
»M 
coo 

s.oo 

1UI.C0 



IS'i.nO 
7tti.o0 



Total g2,«4l.4l 

/VnfMer-n prvjll. Ill ^ 2*4.14 

4,rA,;r,/'< .,mmu,M.m, 6 Ko.n0 

IflM.H 



T..UI 



«.30 



THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

"CHATWOI.D," MOtTST DESERT, MK. MK.**R9. ROTCH A TILDEJt, 
AK( IIMECTB, BOSTON, MAnft. 

IITHK house is situated upon a sheltered cove surrounded bv woods, 
the pities growing to the edge of the rocky shore. The archi- 
teeliirnl treatment is intended to be l.ild and rugged. The first 
ttory is of rough brown granite with red-granite finish, quarried 
from ledges upon the place, and set to show weather-worn faces. 
The round tower is built of red granite boulders. The roofs are 
•hingb'd. and the second story and wings of haH-timbcring and rough- 
The timbering shows the hewn surfaces of hand labor, and 
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the interior finish is of coarse-grained hurd-woods treated with dark 
■tains, ami with few mouldings. This severity is relieved by a few 
points of rich carving. 

COMPETITIVE DEMONS FOR A $3,000-IIOCSE, flVBMITTKn RY " Bump- 
kin" [MH. Vf. K. CHAMRKRL1X, CAMUltltHiErORT, MAS-*], AND 

•' Motes." 

anvof our non-professional readers desire to build accord - 
ing to either of these designs, we trust he will do the author the simple 
justice of putting the work into his bands. We shall always be pleased 
to put client and author into communication with each oilier. 

XAMBUXO SKKTCnKS, 11V MR. T. RAFPLES DAVISON. — BEKCH- 
KNDS, FROM RF.VKI.STOKE. 
[From tb« UrUUK AnhUeel.] 
[In comeqo«i« o< the nrtncxr's negligent* we were naabte to publish U>« fol- 
lowing deaorij>Uou in oar last Issue.] 

FEW more sumptuously-appointed churches exist than this of St. 
Peter's at Revelstoke, in Devonshire, for it contains no less thun 
a hundred differently carved bench-ends as elaborate as these, 
whilst the rest of tho building is as ornnto as sculptured angels, 
carved bosses, wall-plates, purlins, and ribs can make it. Tho wails 
are largely of granite, and are lined in the chancel with an inlaid 
marble dado and delicately carved oak wainscoting above : ibis part of 
the work, including the reredus and stall-ends, living a splendid rec- 
ord of the carver's art in the nineteenth century. In fact I think the 
reader will agree with me, from the specimen's illustrated, that the 
liench-ends are excellently designed, and form a very good show of 
what our modern workmen arc capable of nt their best. Mr. J. P. 
St. Aubyn, the architect, ami his wealthy client must be more than 
satisfied with the result of the expenditure in carving. 

There seem to me in Uiese two examples two types of good work : 
In the figure of Christ in the seamless robe, of regal dignity ; and in 
the angel panel, of beauty in line and form. Judging from the ex- 
amples perpetrated, I should say it is not usually easy to make a 
good angel; but Mr. Hems must get them direct from heaven. Per- 
haps after all it is a tribute to Devonshire girls, who serve as uncon- 
scious models of a refined and simple beauty exactly suited to the 
purpose. For a small figure I do not remember seeing a representa- 
tion of Christ with more of divine dignity in modelling and altitude ; 
an excellent figure it would make [or "a pulpit panel, where folk 
could see it belter than low down in an aiste. 

If you have read these notes you may feel some wonder as to how 
in a remote and poor district, on the scacoast of Devonshire, it la 
possible to put up such costly work, for our carvers, as evcrv one 
knows like to be very well paid for their labor. The inhabitants are 
chiefly fisherfolk, and live in a primitive way, not much affected by 
the deceitfulness of riches. They are indebted to Mr. K. P. Baring, 
the well-known banker, who is 'the resident lord-of-the-manor, for 
building a new church on a new site, aluve the precipitous banks of 
the Yeatm. The old church stood for ten centuries on tho sea-coast 
quite a mile from the hamlet, and to go that distance and face the 
wild sea-shore in bad weather was more than many of the old folk 
could manage, therefore Mr. Baring's gift is one of real benefit. The 
church has been built without the help of a contractor, but fortunately 
did not want for nn experienced architect, the well-known name of 
Mr. James Piers St. Aubyn bearing the credit of the design, whilst 
it was carried out under the personal care of Mr. G. W. Crosbie, 
the estate clerk-of-works. The work is all very solidly and well 
executed, with much of the ring of " old work " about it. 



THE AMERICAN 



ARCHITECT COMPETITIONS. 

THE AWARP. 

•TTFTER a careful consideration of (he large num- 
rl bcr of drawings submitted for the $3,000house, 
/ the jury awards the throe equal prizes of $75 
each to tne authors of the following designs: 

" Bumpkin." Mr. W. K. Chamberlin, Cambridge- 
port, Mass. Cost, S3.05S.53. 

" Dan/an." Mr. Sanford Phipps, Boston, Mass., 
Cost, S3.313.20. 

"B. S. 8." Mr. A. W. Cobb, Boston, Mas*. Cost, 
$3,146.00. 

We will add that a very satisfactory number of 
persons have applied to us for the names and ad- 
dresses of the authors of the designs which have Already been 
published in the American Arckitrrt, from which it mav justly be 
inferred thnt even the unsuccessful competitors are likely to reap 
a considerable lienefil from their efforts. To save ourselves the 
trouble of answering similar inquiries we would like to publish 
with the remaining drawings of the series the names and addresses 
of their respective authors; but as some may object to have their 
names associated with an unsuccessful effort we beg that any com- 
petitor who feels any such disinclination will at once notify us to 
that effect, so that we may publish his design over his no«n de plume 
only, and furnish his name and address, privately, to such persons 
as may be inclined to avail themselves of his services. 




strengthened in our belief that one way to justify, in the eyes of tho 
people, the existence of the architectural profession is to' show that 
its members can and will exert their lalenlB for the poor as well as 
for tlie rich. We therefore announce tho two following competi- 
tions, first referring intending competitors to the regulations which 
govern these competitions, published in our issue fur December 23, 
1*82: — 

PROGRAMMES. 

I. Our last competition provided for the wants of a man whose in- 
come was about five dollars per diem ; in the present one we would 
like U) have the competitors turn their attention to a house for a 
mechanic living on a daily wage of three dollars, who can afford 
to build only by joining a' " building association," or by mortgag- 
ing his projsosed house, and who, even under such circumstances, 
ought not l«> attempt to build a house costing more than $1,500. As 
it may be fair to suppose that this mechanic and his family are more 
hardv than more fortunate individuals who enjoy a larger income, 
he might elect to build, for perpetual occupancy, such a house as the 
more wealthy would build only for summer use. 

The chief essentials in designing such a house are space, good 
construction, and a careful regard of the limit of expense. The 
conditions of the present competition are simply that the proposed 
shall contain at least six rooms, and shall approximate in cost 



$1,500. Open fireplaces, bath-rooms, water-closet*, furnaces, etc., 
are to be held as luxuries and not essentials. 

Rtqnirtd. A pen-and-ink drawing containing a perspective view 
of the exterior, plans of both floors and an elevation of one of the 
side* not shown in the perspective ; also as many details as possible. 
The drawing may measure 14" x 22" or 21" x 33 ', to suit the conven- 
ience of lite designer. 

Aluo. a short reading description, [not a specification] explaining 
what steps have been taken to keep the cost within the prescribed 
limit, anil a detailed bill of quantities and prices carefully arranged 
and classified [a great improvement in this respect can be made over 
many of the schedules furnished in tho former competition]. Each 
competitor is required to obtain an estimate on his design from a 
trustworthy builder, and furnish the name and address of such 
builder fur publication with the estimate. 

For each of the three designs of highest merit a prize of $50 will 
be paid. No design will lie published in the " j4 iMfrican Architect" 
previous to the award of the jury, in order that each competitor may 
have the benefit of the publication of his name and address with hit 
design if he so desires. 

Drawings are to be received at the office of the .4mericun ^rc*t- 
tect, 211 Tremout Street, Boston, on or before Saturday, April 21. 



II. It is possible that two mechanics would perceive the possibility 
of securing a more commodious habitation by clubbing their purses, 
and building a double tenement under a common roof. In such a 
case each tenement might be treated as a distinct dwelling, or it 
would be fair to suppose that the two mechanics were brothers or in- 
timate friends whose families could live in harmony, and could make 
use of certain rooms and conveniences in common, as for instance, 
the kitchen, the dining-room, or a larger parlor in addition to the usual 
living-rooms of each house. Any competitor who attempts to work 
out this phase of the problem must take care to keep the privacy of 
the two dwellings in all other respects well marked. Building thus 
under one roof, and on a common foundation, each mechanic might 
expect to obtain a larger dwelling, having at least seven rooms, with- 
out materially increasing their combined expenditure, which the 
competitors must try and keep within 83,000. 

lieyuireJ. A pen-and-ink drawing 22" x 30" containing a perspec- 
tive view : planB of both floors, and an elevation of one side not 
shown in .the view ; framing plans at a small scale and all necessary 
details. 

Also, a short skeleton specification, a detailed bill of quantities and 
prices, and a tender from some reputable builder, name and address 
being furnished for publication. 

For the best designs in the order of their excellence will be 
awarded prizes of $1"0, $75 and $50 respectively. 

Drawings must be received at the office of the American Architect 
on or before Saturday, May 19, next. 



J 



THE KKXT COMrKTITIO.NSJ. — MKCII A MCS* MOI RES. 

UDQ1NG from the remarks of the dailv press throughout the 
country, our recent competition for a $3,00l>-hou*o has attracted 
a good deal of attention and favorable comment, and we are 



THE $3,0»0-HOi:SE COMPETITION. 

PlllLADRt-rillA, February H. 1RS3. 

To Tat Editors of tiir Americas Architkct : — 

Gentlemen, — In the criticisms of plans and specifications for a 
three-thousand-dollar house no allusion has been made to omissions 
tbat would prevent the occupancy of such a building if erected as 
specified. 1 he most serious omission occurs in the specifications and 
estimates submitted by " Maximum," in which no provision has tseen 
made fur the main stairs. While endeavoring to secure the minimum in 
estimated cost, the maximum has been certainly acquired in erroneous 
omissions. Considering the large number of unprofessional readers 
who arc likely to be misled, it would be well for competitors to thor- 
oughly review their plans and spec ifications, or to so qualify that 
omissions could readily be provided for. I'nder no circumstances 
could a builder be compelled to construct a stairway uncalled for in 
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the specifications, and liit refusal would immediately came unpleas- 
ant relations between the aretiitect, owner, and builder. 

Yours, Subscriber. 

(Most of the competitors, and "Maximum" among them, have given to 
their " ski--lclnn spociHrntious" mnro substantiality than the programme Act- 
ually called fur, so tluit tbe omlssiun of staircase* iu the spi*-lnV»tion need 
not necessarily lay the author open to criticism any more than the omission 
of any of the other innumerable things that are ustiAlly Incorporated in a com- 
plcte'speclficatlon, hut have been oniittcd from these "skeletons." More- 
over, as the drawings form part and parrel of tho contract, and the stairs 
are thereon indicated, and ns there U probably ample material for the 
construction of the stairs included in the lumber railed for by tlie bill of 
quantities, " ilarimum " need not fear that he would not be able to compel 
trie builder who undertook the work to build the stairs, though he probably 
could not compel hlni to furnish any but the commonest hand-rail, posts, 
etc. — Kim. American Architect] 



" BUILDING SUPERINTENDENCE." 

SiTRTirroa's Office, Bostox, February 8, 1883. 

To Tns Editors or the American Arciiitrct : — 

Dear Sirs, — According to your description of finding stress for 

roof of Figure 180, "Building Superintendence," XXVI, I find that 

the king-rod stress is 8,000 lbs., instead of 6,000 lbs., and tbe strut 

4,600 lbs., instead of 3,«00 lbs. 
Tho portion of description on wind-pressure is not clear to me, 

and certain figures and letter* are wanting in diagram. 

Very respectfully, Geo. F. Lorixg. 

[Mb. Lo Ron's comments are probably quite correct. The sketch of the 
truss was not drawn to a scale, and tbe dimensions, as well as the angle of 
the rafter, were only approximated in the description. Tho stress-diagram 
was also drawn at a very small scale — 3.000 lb«. to thb inch — to allow of 
its being successfully photographed. Under these rirennutannes it is nut 
surprising that bis results differ from mine; and si) long as the principle la 
correct, it is not important. For the wind-pressure diagram, however, au 
apology is cerlalnlv due ami a better one lias already been prepared tor use 
la lu place, -T. it Clarjc.] 



"CONVENIENT SCALE." 

Philadelphia, February 8, 1883. 
To thk Editors of thb Americas Architect : — 

Dear Sirs, — Please give me an inkling as to tbe meaning of any 
"convenient scale" mentioned by Trautwine to be used in finding 
•trains, vule cuHrusses, p. 217, notes to Figure S. Am I to under- 
stand that bv the term " convenient scale he means tbe scale of 
feet employed in making the diagram, and that each division of tbe 
scale representing feet equals tons or number of pounds? 
By replying to tho above in the next issue you will greatly oblige 

A Student. 



[The "convenient scale" may be, 
Inch. It has nothing to do with (he scale of the diagram, 
will look again at the figure in Trautwlne, he will see that for r 



sar. 1000, 2000, or 3000 pound* to tbe 
If "Student " 



surtng 



the strains, the weight of half the truss and its load may be represented by 
any part of the vertical line shown, and that by following the dlieclions for 
tho remainder of the process, the oblique aud horUunlal strains will be 
measured by the same scale, whatever It may be. — Eos. American Abciu- 
TBCT J 

BOOKS. 



- 1 am a subscriber to your valuable paper, and have been 
<; this is supposed to give me the right to bore the editor, 
otisly, I wish information which I do not know how to ob- 



To tub Editors of thb American Architect : — 

Sirs, — I am a subscriber to 
for years 
But seriously, 
lain otherwise. 

I wish to post myself thoroughly upon the domestic architecture 
of the wide, wide world. I don't know how near I can get to this 
point — don't know that I can* afford to do all this, even if I knew 
how; but I apprehend you can give me a list of tbe books I should 
need to purchase in order to skirmish about the edges of a topic so 
large; if not of the whole world, then part. I wish to reach the 
domestic life of the rural classes in particular. This includes 
houses, barns, habits, etc., with schools and churches, as far as prao- 



I can, if I need to, pay for a half-doxen ordinary bonks, and more 
if I must, to make the information perfect. I would particularly 
like to get at representative facts. I cannot use other than English 
works, or rather works in English. This doubtless limits me, but I 
cannot help it. If the giving of this information usually brings with 
it a fee for the pains, pleaso let mo know and I will remit. I would 
like to have names of authors, publishers anil prices. 

I do not want American domestic life — I know that already — 
but English, anil Continental Europe, both northern, middle and 
southern, as fully as possible, and as much over into Asia and Africa 
as I can secure. I hope I have made myBclf understood. I shall 
feel very thankful for a careful reply. 

Very truly, J. G. II askf.li.. 

f [Brad, for a beginning. Vlollct-le-Dnc's "Habitations of Man Id all 
Ages." translated by l)uckn.iil; published by James R. Osgood 4 Co.. price, 
8-. 00, Then take up Kerr's "The Uent|rm,in'« House," to be had of 
J 4abin It Sons, New York, or Kstes 4t Lnnriat, Boston, for four or live 
dollar*, or more, according to condition; ami (imlinue with N'a>h's "Man- 
sions of England,'' small edition, same dealers, &B; Richardson's "Studies 
from Old English Mansion*," same, about 81.00; and consult Cic 



Air William Hell's " Pompeii," and an infinity of other onetly books, to 
be found in most large libraries, for illustrations and details. Vtollet- 
le-Duc's " Dictloueaire Kaisnnnec," Article " Maiton." contains invaluable 
information. Besides these strictly technical works, manv picturesque 
books of travel — " Picturesque Europe," for instance — contain hint* 
which can be used by one who understands what he wants, ami any good 
Dictionary of Antiquities, such as Smith's, gives available Information In 
regard to Greek and Roman dwellings. — Eoa. American Abchttbct.] 



CALCULATING STRUCTURES. 



Ucognara a 
Moderne," 



Chicao 

To tiie Editors of the American Architect : — 

Dear Sir*, — Will you please let me know through your valuable 
paper the best way to become master in calculating any kind of nrebi- 
tettural structures. I am hard I v able to visit a college (none of the 
kind is in this city) and it would cost me too much to go abroad. 
Very respectfully, 

A SCBSCKIBEK. 

[Xkarn thoroughly algebra, geometry, trigonometry, descriptive geometry, 
analytic geometry, calculus, and applied mechanics, to get the theory, ana 
then try to get a position in the offloe of a constructing engineer to learn 
practice. — Eds. American Arc-hit cot. J 

A QUESTION OF FEE. 

Charleston, S. C„ February SI, lata. 
To the Editors of the American Abcuitect: — 

Dear Sir*, — Some time ago I was requested by a " building com- 
mittee " to visit their town, examine a lot upon which it was pro- 
posed to erect a public building to cost $12,000, and also to make 
sketches for them of a suitable structure, to get, as it were, " their 
ideas into shape." They stated that they would pay my "expenses 
and charges." 
travelling cxp 

know what to charge lor tlie sketches. II there is any i 
practice, will you bo so kind as to inform me. 

" Subscriber." 

[Onr per rent on the proposed cost Is the usual charge for preliminary 
sketches. — Era. Amkiucax Akchttkct.] 



tiape. 1 hey states! that tlioy would pay my "expenses 
i." I propose to charge a per diem in addition to my 
xpensea.for such time as I was out of the city, but do not 
to charge for tlie sketches. If there is any established 



THE HEADDRESS OF THE STATUE OF LIBERTY. 

February 25, 1883. 

To tfje Editors of toe American Architect: — 

Sirs, — In your last issue you quote from tho Now York Timet 
Mr. Jefferson Davis's account of how the head-dress of the Statue of 
Liberty, at Washington, came to be changed. 

Tho story is correct enough, except tlie very important fact that 
it was Thomas Crawford, not Hiram Powers, who modelled the 
statue. Mr. Crawford, who told tlie writer the story, understood tho 
rjuestton of *Uivery to be at the bottom of Mr. Davis's objection to a 
liberty cap. He did not want to see the badge of emancipation on 
the Capitol. ' 

Mr. Crawford's early death prevented his superintending the cast- 
ing in bronze of tho statue, which was carried out by Clark Mills, in 
18G3. 

The Erening Pott and New York Daily Graphic have published 
corrections of this story, but I see It floating around the country in 
its original form. It is simply an error of memory on the part of 
Mr. Davis. Yours respectfully, Ciia». H. Ward. 



niNTS FOR IMPROVING THE BUILDING LAWS 

A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 

Xrw Yore, February 18, 1883. 

To thb Editors of tub American Architect : — 

Sirs, — As member of a Committee of Architects acting officially 
with the Building Bureau of the Fire Department in the case of un- 
safe buildings, I attended on Wednesday afternoon, 81st ult„ a con- 
ference botween the Mayor of this city, the chief of the Building Bu- 
reau, and a number of gentlemen connected with building interests. 
It was held to consider certain proposed amendments to the Building 
Law, having reference, among oilier points, to the greater security 
from fire of our modern many-storied buildings. 

Quarter of an hour after, I was fleeing, at a moments' warning, 
with all the agility my not over limber legs could muster, up the two 
flights of stairs, already in flames, to the roof of the Moffat Building, 
corner of Broadway and Worth Streets, having long ago decided 
that means of egress to afford the likeliest chance of escape incase of 
the calamity now upon me. Reaching, with others, that temporary 
haven. 1 luckily found a ladder, simply a wooden movable one, how- 
ever, though placed there mainly for just such an emergency, which 
conveyed me, — without the necessity of a leap that might have broken 
my legs, or at least sprained my ankle, and made further locomotion 
ditlicult — to tlie roof of tho next building. But that ladder had Im-cii 
removed when a few minutes after, a sick woman and a child were 
dragged out through a window, — through which dense volumes of 
black smoke were ponring — barely in lime to escape the tongues of 
flame that pursued them. There were willing hands, however, to 
aid tliein, and they were pulled through safely, but at the imminent 
risk of their lives, and only to encounter fresh' danger from the mid- 
winter weather; for there had been no time for the sick mother, the 
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Janitor's wife, to gather up m> niut.li a* a shawl (or herself or her 
little boy. 

Meanwhile, there was immediate danger of the building* wc were 
on, with the roofs of the whole block down to Church Street, catching 
fire from the burning structure, for there had bet a some little delay 
in sending out the alarm to the Fire l>cpartincnt ; I was conscqiienlty 
sevking some means of escape to the street. Willi others ( pounded 
and stamped on one skylight and scuttle after another without effect, 
the attic Door of mercantile buildings being, I suppose, like that of 
most others, generally deserted, at least in the daytime ; while tlio 
heads of the oceu[kant* of every story he-low were probably, a* usual 
uuder such circumstances, poked out of windows on the lookout for 
danger to themselves, and so beyond the reach of hearing sounds 
from within. I should add that in the passage from one roof to an- 
other I hail to do much clambering and jumping in connection with 
the topping-out walls that divide the roofs of the various buildings 
in the block; performances cosy enough for any liihu and supple 
youth, or for tlie stalwart und alert firemen, long accustomed to the 
work they do so well and bravely, but hardly to be expected from 
delicate women and little children, and by no means conducive to the 
peace of mind of no longer youthful heavy-weights conscicntiously 
inteut on getting themselves and others out of the way of a lire close 
behind. I did not, 1 assure you, cut all my involuntary pigeon-wing* 
without the obliging assistance of the younger and lighter sort. 

This fire, and still more the deluge of water that quenched it, 
have subji-ctrd nte to considerable loss and great inconvenience, but 
nobody has been hurt in life, or so far as I have heard in limb ; so 
that one who found himself safe and sound after seeing but the thick- 
ness of a plank between himself and a somewhat grim and undesir- 
able sort of death can well afford to take a Mark Tapleyan view of 
the situation. Nevertheless, my personal mauvais quart ifhturt on 
the roofs has brought home to mo certain facts, and suggested to my 
mind certain safeguards, which I lieg to submit to you pro hvno pub- 
lico, in advance of the possible embodiment of any of them, in any 
improved local building laws. 

During the last dozen years or »o, I have, sometimes in official 
and sometimes in nun-official cooperation with others, done a good 
deal of bard work both here and in Albany, towards attempting to 
secure the passage of a New York building law, based, not as the 
existing one is, on the traditions of a big village, but on the require- 
ments of a great and growing centre of commercial and social activ- 
ity, and on the exigencies of building operations, which in magnitude 
and in scientific desiderata, compare with the requirements of a quar- 
ter of a century ago, as one hundred units do, say, to ten. lint I 
have learned in the effort that there is a great deal of human nature, 
not only in legislators, but in their expert advisers, and, without wish- 
ing to strike a pessimist note, I sliould say that in the matter of pre- 
cautions against damage to life and property from conflagration in 
high buildings, it might be better for property-holders to anticipate 
the possible provisions than to wait for the mandates of a perfect 
building law. 

la the first places then, the roof of a high building being more 
available as a place of refuge than the street, so far as the occupants 
of the upper stories are concerned, let it be connected with the other 
adjoining roofs by means of — not movable wooden, and therefore 
inflammable ladders, but — stationary iron ones ; or rather regular 
fire-escapes, which cannot be removed and will not succumb to the 
first action of fire. It may be said that the building laws of our 
various cities generally prescribe the use, wherever needed, of fire- 
escapes, within the discretion of the building authorities ; but even 
if so, that does not, at least in New York, ensure those authorities 
any approach to an adequate force for survey, inspection, and ad- 
ministration. As a matter of fact, the number of fire-escapes in act- 
ual use in this city is very small compared with the numlier really 
required for safetv, especially for that of women, children, and men 
past the period of agile movement. Let the system of stationary 
fire-escapes of incombustible material bo extended, till the entire 
roof-system of every block be practically reduced to one level. As 
fast as the new high buildings born of the elevator system are put 
up, the inequalities of roof-level and their attendant danger will in- 
crease. Top-out walls, as well as enclosing ones, should. If carried 
un more than, say, a couple of feet, be included for the application 
of the escapes. 

Another point : Let the scuttle of every roof in the block be pro- 
vided with a bell-pull communicating with a gong on every floor be- 
neath, so that tho*e who escape upwards from a burning building may 
rouse the occupants of the one they have reached, have the scuttles 
opened to them, and thereby not only secure for themselves safe passage 
downward to the street, but give said occupants warning timely 
enough to enable them, perhaps, to put some of their property, as 
well as thomselve*, out of the reach of danger. If the building cov- 
ers much ground, as in the case of the Moffat building, and the fire 
begins in the rear, as this did, the flames may make considerable 
headway before any one knows of the matter, even in the burning 
building itself, to say nothing of people in the street, or in adjoining 
building*. Such was the case in this instance. 

I would suggest that it might possibly be found that it would repay 
the Fire Insurance interest to combine for the protection, at its own 
expense, of insured property, in the manner above suggested. The 
Cost nf strengthening the present Inadequate system — so far at least 
as roof-levels are concerned — of fire-escape's, and of introducing 
thuse annunciator* would be the merest bagatelle compared with the 



difference in its favor that would presumably result from decreased 
expense.", and present exjwns** in meeting its obligations to its custom- 
ers after the ravagesof fire. As a parallel instance, in my own cum*, 
if it had not been for the care and appliances of the Fire Insurance 
Patrol the property in my quarters would have been losd and damaged 
to an amount probably double that which has actually occurred. 

Objection may be made that the practical reduction of all the roofs 
of a block to a level " would make things easy for burglars." Hut 
the normal condtliun of a block finished m jtrrmnnmee is to have the 
rouf-area luvel — or nearly so — throughout. Take nearly nil the 
residence blocks uiHown for instance; the roofs are already on a 
level, and so It will be down-town when the modern elevator-building 
has everywhere taken the place of the existing one. I fancy it would 
1m- a very high wall indeed that would stop a burglar intent on en- 
tering one of a row of buildings by the roof. Among a burglar's) 
chosen qualifications for such a feat would, I presume, lie strength 
and agility of body, and I suppose that grappling-hooks and ropo- 
lines and ladder? are not unknown to his class. And as for the gongs 
to be communicated with from outside scuttles by persons cm the roof 
flueing from a fire, they might in fact l>e included in a burglar-alarm 
apparatus. 

My experience at this fire suggested to my mind several other 
points of possible improvement on existing conditions of building, 
but they are minor ones, and I have already sufficiently trespassed 
on your space. Yours truly, A. 3. Blooh. 



NOTES AND CLIPl'INliS. 
Swim Woon-c irvino. — The first attempt to introduce wood carving 
into Berne was made half a century ago by Christian Fischer, of Hrtenz, 
who may be called the father of the art, for after acquiring it himself 
he taught it to others ami founded a school. Besides being an artist in 
wood Fischer taught music, made musical-boxes. and practised the heal 
ing art, but like many other clever fellows lie died in poverty. Some 
time after Fischer began wood-carving at Briciix a certain I'etcr Itau- 
mann began at (irindelwald the making of the miniature Swiss chide!* 
which are now so popular. He afterward removed to Meyringen, » here 
he taught his art to his three sons, one of whom, Andreas, proved to be 
a genius of the first order, and was equally distinguished for originality 
in design and skill in execution. He was the first to practise carving in 
relief. His roses are still regarded as masterpieces, and serve as model* 
for young sculptors. The success of the Bauinami* encouraged other* 
to follow their example, and wood carving soon became a winter occu- 
pation in nearly every cottage of the valley of the Hash. But the sale 
of carvings and chalets being restricted to foreign tourist* in the sum- 
mer season, principally thruugh the intermediary of hotel porters the 
trade fur along while waa limited and unrein unerative. But it struggled 
on, and in the course of time attracted the attention of local capitalists, 
who started workshops, opened depot* for the sale of their products, ana 
began an export trade which, with some fluctuations, goes on steadily 
Increasing. The business of wood-carving now finds employment for 
several thousand individuals. In one establishment alone- — that of the 
brothers Worth — *H) tu 400 sculptors of both sexes are regularly oc- 
cupied. Each lias his or her specialty, the choice of which is left to in- 
dividual taste. Some have an aptitude for and excel in the modelling 
of group* of animals; other* give their attention to flower* and plants ; 
others, again, prefer to carve ornamental caskets and build miniature 
chalet*. The women have great delicacy of touch, and their work in 
certain branches is preferred to that of the men. One thing leads to an- 
other, and the abundance of certain sort* of wood In the district sug- 
gested the idea of adding to the wood-carving the production of what 
may be called fancy furniture — carved chairs and tables, napkin-ring*, 
and such like article*. A factory ha* also been started at lnterlaken, 
and is now in successful operation for making habitable chalets on a 
large scale. You have only to select your design, give the order, and all 
the parts of a chalet are sent to any destination, so arranged and 
marked that an intelligent joiner can put them together, and you havo 
a handsome and picturesque bouse which you may live in as long a* 
you like, and even carry about on your travels. Another trade widch 
has lately sprung up in the Herncse Oberland is the making nf slabs, 
table-top*, and other article* from the indigenous marbles and granite* 
of the district. A beautiful red stone, soft at first, but which on expos- 
ure to the air becomes a* hard •« adamant, is extensively used for the** 
purposes, and when artistically inlaid with black and wldle marble is 
much sought by amateurs of marquetry. Parquetry is atso becom- 
ing an extensive manufacture. The quantity turned out annually is es- 
timated at 700,000 square feet, ami the value of the wood-earvinirs exe- 
cuted bv the sculptors of theOberlaud reaches a yearly total of 2,000- 
000 fraiics. Tin- number of artisan* engaged in the trade is 125,000, and 
their earning* range from two francs to live francs per day. — C'orrs- 
tpmdrnct «/ thf LoniioH Timet. 



Wkstmixstkr Abhbt CarmiLiKO AwaV. — Tito announcement that 
Westminster Abbey is gradually crumbling away under the influences 
of London air will be rrceivt-d with dismay by many to whom even the 
rending of the tower of Peterborough Cathedral carries no distinct sense 
of affliction. Yet that the Abbey is doomed to one of two calamities, 
cither to destruction or restoration, seems inevitable. The exterior 
stone-work has been gradually eaten away by the noxious elements 
which mingle with the London atmosphere, so that in some places the 
outer shell of the fabric has already disappeared, and the rubble under- 
neath ha* come to the surface. The more rough and uneven the outer 
surface become*, the more quickly it will corrode, and already the con- 
dition of the builling is such as inspires the liveliest fear*. In these cir- 
cumstances the Dean and Chapter are reported to have arrived at a de- 
cision which is almost as calamitous a* though it hail been r. solved to 
pull down the Abbey. It is to reface ihe entire fabric niih stone of a 
more durable character. This means, of course, the obliteration of all 
that make* theoxterior of Weslmiustcr Abbey interesting. — Hi. Janet i 
Liatette. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 

(b>«M f*. TV. Axma Architect u4 Bufldioj Hews.) 



{AUhtmgk a laroe pvrtwn oftkr building tnttlllgne* 
is pmriHnl fsv Ikrir retmlar eormpxmdents, Ike editors 
prin tig desire lo recewc voluntary iryfarmatvm, fspe- 
♦saJly/ruwi Ike smaller and oullving towns.) 

BUILDING PATENTS. 



[Printed 
SOfether 
•ftkt C 

tuxniy jtn cmU.J 



iM sptritcatums of one patents kertmtntioned 
Tsrili /ntldtlaU jtmhg*ms, ma^U^Maxyi^ 



272.4116. WaTBR-Cu«*RT. UBISAI. AM) CrsAPOOL. 

— Jean Hapttste llerller, Paris Fiance. 

272.4c*. TirWUH U. — MerTttt 8. Brooks, Ches- 
ter, Conn. 

i71,4I3. SAFlrrv.ATTA<ll»B:xr FOB Kir.urnn< — 
X. Porter Cleaves, Boston, Mass. 

272.417. 1H.INU Kahtkmck. — Arthur C. Duuhatn, 
"N inthrop, Maes. 

272,426. 1 »..s Pilf, — Richard Gray ami Benjamin 
II. Abbott, Hloointugton, III. 

272,431-132. ilulnil.1u.MACHI.VK. — Edwin Harrlng- 
tou. Philadelphia. I'x- 

272,4311. W.kLL-Ki-nit II axoixii Maciiixr. — Mat- 
thew Hetiernan, Cleveland, O. 

272.43a. H.ustivo-m A . mix*. — Harrys. Haskina, 
Phll.delplil., Pa. 
272,17s. Tap-Wrix. ir. — B. Frederick Blue, Hart- 



frr.1. Conn. 

nifii;. ClHMSEY CAP OB Vbxtilator. - Wbi. 
P. Itartletl, Ameshory, Maes. 

272.326. Put: (.n r. lt am. Toxcix. -Joseph W. 
Calef, North Fusion. Mast. 

272,531. Dnon-t 'nx. K.- Robert O. S. Coltamore. 
Boston. Mm. 

272.339. Water-closet. — James Foley, Brook, 
lyn. S. V. 

/.Z.&41. SrrAKixn.Ti'BK Attai iibknt. — Fayette 

Could. New V..rk. N. V. 

'J~.:,'~i\. iLt.rXIIXATIX.I VAi't.T-OoVFn OB flRAT- 
lXU-TlLK AM> Si Rr'AI K» MAI.P. OF TUB 9ABC - 

Thaskleus II > mt. New Tork. N. Y. 

272,332. SAFKT, tiATB ruR KutV ATolta. — Wil- 
liam II, Item. Dcdbam, Mara. 

272.1170. AlTAllATlA FOR LtttlMv; ASr. VBSTI- 

latimi Stokf*. Kir. - Kdward Menu and Will Urn 
0. Menu. Philadelphia. Pa. 

ZK.5TI. Si ar.wJ.iixr r..B MKTAL-rirK KiTTIxoa. 
- Winu m A. Miles, d-pake Imn Work.. N. V. 

275.4X1. Si iTliiX-VaXTll.ATuR, — Kdwln S. 1U4- 
ellB. St. Paul. Minn. 

2T2,«x>. Nail ob Spikr. — William Taylor, PIlu- 
burgh. !■». 

272.S27. Bit t< Pl> Fkamf. - Frank Henry Bcattle, 
Soli", near BlriiiiHiclia.ii, County ..1 Warwick, Knit, 
272,629. iLLlKlxArisn TlLF..— David u. Itwech 



T. Bi 



ng, 



log. New Ttarfc.X. V 

272,«3K-«.W. 8 II I x< i l.X-M A < II IS F . — Juki 
Guthrie, Ky. 

272,941. Filtr. F.«. Apr. — Alexander T. Brown, Syr- 
acuse. N. Y. 

272,ss7-«fw. Firf paoor 
Cordea. New York. N. V. 

2;2.aTI. Sa-iii c'am i:mii.— Henry J. Fjiflaiid, Falla 
Chun-h. Va. 

Hi.fM. Ai ToMATir Finr-KxTixariaRBn. — Cliaj. 
A. Iloraek, Broukljn, N. Y. 

i.TJ.5.-". VKsrinroB FnR Chokiso-Sioteb. — 
John F. Unaeott, liraiwl Ha|.l.la. Mlrh. 

K2.T3I. C. vkje nut Itir-SAWa. - Theedore A. 
Mclhmald. New Alnauy. I ml 

•.TS.TM. Wixtaiw.Hi.iM. Sfi-p«BT. — William W. 
8. th-beton, Lynn. Maiw. 

STi.Ti*. UtalxrKiTIXO APPARATt a FOB WATFR- 
Cuetrrn. — Sainoel W. l'nrker and 
New Yiwk. N. Y. 

Zll.lW. FKO«-U«a OF MAXri-ArTfBlXO ARTIFI- 
CIAL Sli.KK »K Mt t At.. AniAur, Mnioti ui.,1 V u tor 
Feltll. si. Nli-olaade Kw«wi. Kranue. 

KS 79S. I^.i K. - KII.1.B I'.Tcetera. Alltanre, O. 

WUeM. Kca K»»-PL.VXB. — llanrey L. 1 upper. Hock- 
for.) 111. 

■rum. Ai'Ti.MATic FiRK-RxTixcit'iauKn. — Vle- 
lor VBiikeerberRlien. Hruaaela. Bel*lum. 

SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 

llaltlinor*. 

BfiLI.iso PBRHIT*. — Slnee oar Last report a*Tent**a 
permits have tieen Brauted, the more Important at 
which are the following. : — 

•I. McKlroy. two-at'y hrtck building, • • Clarkson 
St.. between Croat and West Sit. 

Jos. Thome*, • threcst y hrl. k b.HMInf.. n t Hill 
St.. e el sharp 81.: al^, S three-sfy brick hulUUi 
as Shaft. St.. it of Ihll St. 

I'. 8. Chappell. obe-at'y brick bulldln(, .13' s R.V, 
1 1 Cnws si , Iwlween Kkferaide and t.'oTlngton Ma. 

Mrs. C. S. Kralt, lw.nl y brick alable, e s Morton 
Alley, not .lohn St. 

F. C. F.»aelt. Uiree^sfy brick 
Are.. nariloffmABSt. 

W. 8. I«t»c.. J 1 two-tfy brick bolkilngs, . . Klrhy 
Ij.i«i. n of Franklin St. 

Albert Mabone, It thpmvafy brick bulMlt>(s.et 
Fulton St.. cor. Tennant St.: .S three-st y brack 
bulldliifa, w a Mount St., t w cor. lennant St.: U 



lines. 



Ksttte of Henry Ward, four et'y brick building, 
escuarlea St., cor. of llatik I jm,'. 
A1il.iih.sh am. alikbation*. — T. Harriaon <;ar- 
retl, F>Q., Is maktntf an aJternllon lu the dining, 
rooiu, ami erecting two bay-wlmlows tobi> residence 
on Char.ea street Are ; coat, »» iaai. Messrs. J. A. it 
W. T. Wilson, archllecu. 



Ixsi rascf Bt'IU.IXO. — The Maasachuactts Hospi- 
tal I. lie Insurance Co.n|iwiiy pmpnees to erect on 
State St., bear Kacbaiuje St., a bu.idliMi coetlng 

»1. 'loll. wo. 

Tin: I'mtauiax Bnn.lxo,— Orer S-'..mmh has been 
ei.utrtbuted. up to date, toward the ereclloai of tlie 
new LIiiitAiiaii buikling In this city. 
Bl ll.ruxii I'rKMl'ia. — yt/scfc — M'.lsAina/nsj .Si., .Voj. 
4lr.-T.al, Ward III. for Fred 1. Ames, mechanical, f.8' 
(IT and II' *" x let' IsJ", sla at y pilch; \S m. M. Mu- 
mery, builder. 

Mood. — < resent Ave., rear of, near Cambridge 
St., Ward 4, for Chaa. .1. Mlers, storage, at' x W, 
on»-st'y Hal; Mr. Spence, builder. 

<» .awiemu/ St., near Kllsworth St., Ward 24, for 
P. * M. Finnetran, .lore. aa> s 30', ooesl y Hat; 
Michael Ityan. 

li St.. cor. Km I Seventh St., Ward 14. for F-man. 
uel F. UwrK". manufactory, 17' a im'.oue-si'y pitch: 
U. A. Flower, builder. 

fmsprrt St., .V.i. IB, Ward 3. for Chat. Robinson. 
Jr., dwell., li s" s 31', and si' x X.". three si y Hal; 
Ueo. M. Slarblrd. builder. 

Jtrtr/trr-t St., So. «, Ward 3. ror Chaa. Robinaon, 
Jr., dwell.. W > 3u' and '."." a 3a, ihrev-et'y; Geo. M. 
btarbird, builder. 

J'raspret SI.. .Vo. 2«, Ward 3, for Clias. Robinaon, 
Jr., dwell.. ICS" I VC end sf a If, Uiree-sty; Geo. 
M. Slarblrd, builder. 

s»nfot.a St., .Vo. Ward I. for Benj. McKIs- 
•Ick. dwell., 17' and s 44'; ell, 14' x XI', two-at'y 
mansard: Jaa. H. Coffin, builder. 

Orwairica It., rear, near l>orcli«»ter Are.. Ward 
24. foe .lohn Hi van. alable, x 24'; oiMt-st'y hip. 

lUmJseett Part, rear, near Bird St.. Ward 9<, for 
John J. Merrill, stable, % \y and ai/ x W, one* 
hl r pitch; Alton tl. ite.nl, builder. 
Altkhatiox. — Alleratbui in store of J. If. Pray, 
Hon A Co.; ouel, ee.mw; J. I.. Faxon, architect, 



Brn.Piso PrRwrra. — Hearer St., wa, 211' n Park SU, 
4 iwo-st'y frame tenements, tin rails; owner and 
builder, Geo. I^effler, 82 Tompklna Are.; architect, 
T. FjiBlebartlt. 

'iuau>iAMiJ Are., a w cor. Floyd St., 2 three .fy 
frame tenements, tin roofs; cost, tola), ? ',r>Ki: owu 
• r, Geo, WluHiler, 75 liwv.nr St,; architect, T. KiiBel- 
bardt; builders, Sachs A Armeudlnger and .1. Kue. 



H.f Mi 
loubl, 



F. W 
fran 



two* St.. Km. IH , 
three st'y frame 
net. each. «J.4&o; o. 
niau Are., and A lie: 
er; builders, P. Newtea 



, e a, 2S0' n Nassau 
b tenements, gravel 
., i^ajima A. . arks. 
Hayuarr; arehilect, 
ami H. F. llnnlet. 
|>h At 



smt SI., li a, Tft' w Ralph Are., three-sl'y 
iouble leiM^nient, tin o. gra.el roof; cost, 
$.Vo*>; oriKt, architect and builder, G. It. Waldruu, 
lis (1 Atlantic Ave. 

.sv*/A >•./•(* sr., n a, «2' e Fifth St., two-at'y and 
basemen! brick dwell . tin roof; coal, i),r[>; owner, 
KugeM Titus, South Klflh St.. u • cor Filth 81.; 

areTiltect.C. W. Cnrdwell; builders, Seaman and 

Lardwell A Hanks. 

i rJiuufcir. Hr,„kts, w s, .77' 8" Clark St., 2 fonr-al'y 
brick dwells., tin roots; 



threest y brick buildings, a • Tei.nanl St., I».iweeii 
..; 13 tfaree-afy brlrk bulidlnga. 

mt Si., cor. T 
K>, u a leiituu 

t,„. 



Mount anil Fullmi St..; 13 three st'y 

cor. Tennant St.; lo lhree-sl' 
l eiiuanl SI., between Mount a 



e s M.Hint St., 
buildings, u a 



y brick 
' Ful 



brick buildings, w s 



LciiC Comlon, 2 three ai 
Mi n i t St . n of TaBOBBnl SI 

C. A. Sliigewall, » taoai'y brick buildings, e s 
Harris St.. s of II mlsou St. 

John Snyder, twist y brick bulWlng, w • Gist 
St., n of llainpiiead St. 



'in", e„»i, vxini, I'aiin, 

K. K. Squib. IS.' LoliimWa Heights, arehilect, II. 
Dudley, builder, 1*. Castner. 

Imj'upette Are., n s, ItiC' :»'* w Lewis Are., 11 Iwo- 
aml-a-hair.sl'y frame dwells., tin roofs; ei»l. each, 
c^i. "'o; owner, architect and builder, I'. F. i I'lirien. 

>'«/>li-srcowiV St., ii s. lisf e 'lliird Are., Iw<»-«i°y 
and Imsement franie dwells.; cost, #^,:ino. owner. 
It- Klein, lino Hundred and Twenty- ttfth St., 
N. Y. Lily; builders. Firth A Van Pelt and spence 
Hr.w. 

ton ytrvaf St., Xo. HI, e a. BO' a King Si., fnnrafy 
brick double 1eneme.it, tin roof; o St. S;i,iaxi; own- 
er. .lane Walsch.o.i premises; builder, W. pbealan. 

rttra Are., n w cor. Iterien si , A two-et'7 frame 
dwelis,. tin rails; owl, each H.ruat; owner. Ileni. 
K.a.is, mi Dean St.; arehilect and buildw. Geo 
Brana. 

• SI.. • a, 235» w Howard A »e. , two tfy frame 
1 In ra.f. coat, about »:i,SOII; owwir, Mrs. 
i>. A. I'utncy, Broadway, near Lafayette Are.; 
builder. M. Melaen. 

Iir*ifard Air., a e cor. Islington Are., fonr-al'y 
browiiBtoiM fr<«il siwe and flat, Rrarel ro«.f ; Boat, 
fld.fsai; owner, Tb.sk H. Brush, 74 Fourlh Are.; 
architect. F. K. Loekwood. 

Cnirago. 

Ff.A-ra.-W. H. Drake Is building nine lata on ■ w 
cor. of .lacks..!, ami Lincoln Sta., three-st y, 73' x rkT; 
to cart *:NI,oou. 
DWELI.ISOH.—W. II. Drake has also compleleil plana 
for six two sl'y dwells. Hie contracts of which are 
already let, lor 4>. D. Weibrrrll, on Prairie Are., 
cor. of Itay St.. to cost aboul «3.V<s). 
Orm p-lli ii.i.is.i.-Msesni. Hurtiliam A Root, arch I 
tects. hare completed the plans for one .if ihe luiwl 
exlelMi.e ami tallest office buildings In the I'liltoil 
Stales, for Mr. P. D. Armour, ami Mr. S. A. Kent. 
011 the lot lust south of the new lloard of Trade 
building, lladimenaiona will be I T V 00 Van lluren 
.St^aiidliron both Sherman St. and Paclrw Are., 
twelresl'T and basement In height, and lu shape 
will Iki Am shies of a qn»lrllaleral, Ihe open 
end being on Van lluren St. The building will he 
constructed of line* and stone, and will be absolutely 



fire pr. 
office*. 
Hot '.r, - Mr. C. F-. 
eelveil a cinliact t 



1 Is cetimaled that It will contain JM) 



larke. ol Boston, lias just re- 
build a house for Judge 'I roe, 

ot tms cny. 

Bril.l.INO ITR.IITS. —Catherine Downing, two-at'y 
and Inseuiriit Iwtck store ami dwell., 411 Taylor 81., 
S.V % to", ciwl, g-t^o*. 

Tbe.Khire Kaiser, twott'y brick dwell., Id Block s, 
»'x6C, to cost »3,*go. 



Rlcke A Hibbard, three-sl'y bBsement brick store* 
•ltd Bale, liu' a 1 It/. Larrabee A Geuur bte.; u. coat 

F. D. Reynolds. Iwost'y brick dwell., 4e' x (*', 
Johnson PI,; to cost, a^.txai. 

Henry l.eianey, iwosi'y basement brick dwell.. 
24' I Ml'. .«19 I ottage timrs Ave., 10 e.»t - . •« 

(Hirer I remain, iwo-st'y basement brick o>* Mt 
l^Kiluis St.; 10 cwt »W,oi«'. I 

John Geraon, two sl'y basement and attic brick 
dwell , 22' x to', M* North Ashland Are.; lo coat 
»7,-»>. 

Slrecter A 1 ucker, Iwonify brick flats, 22' I W, S9 

Ijiiliu S|.; riwl »4 aiXK 

John Nosak, ihnse^i'y brick flats, 22' x «', 181 
Bunker St.: to coat u. 

M. Tran.ick, ihree si y basement brick store and 
flats, 24' a 7U'. I7« Weal Twelfth St.; to cos. »'J,7i«>. 
. F. A.HII.hard, Iwieel'y and basemenl bet. k dwell., 
21' X SI', 2* f.sgen Are.; lo eel *f,.'<n. 

It. W. l.uiiham. buck dwell., IrV X 60', 39QHMI 
Ijake Ave,; 10 cos! el'<.'sv>. 

o. D. Wetherell, aiwivarybaieine.it brick dwells., 
64' s 123', :■■:;..*.. 1 prairie Ave.; tootwt a3n,uixi. 

Henry Valk. luo-sl'y and buiement brick store and 
dwell., 2ti* x 7.V, Kobsy SI., Cur. of Twei l. second 



A Helnrlcli, two-at'y basement brick 
x 30', ylti-HiH North Ash Laud Ave.; to coat 



Kiel 11k. 
dwell., 21 
#7.<«s>. 

M. Bucklry. twost'y luwemem brick llrery stable, 
4*' x «', 1J0 132 Twenly nlntli St., lo cost »l2.tl (1, 

J. A. sackley, iwosl y and attic brick dwell , 21' 
x 411', 3in Walnut St., lo rosl e-i.isio 

H. Schwucliow, twosi y Lsuu-ment brick flats, 26' 
x .'*'. 246 Uncoil. Ave.; lo cost »7.l»0. 

C. II. Case, two-st y brick dwell., 24' »42', ♦** Har- 
rbonSt.; to cwt *;i.<.»>. 

Chae. Ijiat, twott'y baaement brick store aod 
dwell.. 23' x 64', «*» Twentieth SI.; crwt, (A.IBM. 

John Weal, two-st y brick Hals. 23' x bl', 1W, Win- 
cheater Ave-, locwl *«..■•.■. 

Albert Crane, 4 brick cottages, 20' x 3ft', Eaneratd 
Si . near Thirty II. si St.; lo <osl e.i,2<ai. 

C.J.Hull, 4 taosfy brick dwells., 21' x , Aabley 
St.; 10 cist #7.uoo. 

Fred (treishark, twosl'y brick stores and dwell., 
■11' x r,a', Freeman and t.eiuer sis.; cost, fenon. 

L. K. Ilickmoil, threeet'y brick dwell., »' x 54', 
ief.7 North Clark St.; to owl j«,.is«i. 

.1. U. Chamlwus, two st'y liweemelit brick Bodition 
to dwell., 17' x 4o', Uel Washington St.; lo cost gt,- 
000. 

K. B. Washbume, three-at'y brkk Bats, 2S' x O', 
73 Maple SI.; est. f*,l),(i. 

John Gallagher, tuieal'y brick flats. 41' X 44', 29SH- 
2»4-iGroveland Park Are.; to cost as.uou. 

Henry Schvrer. Iwost'y bai 
house, 21' x S2'. 42B lllue Island Ave.. 

Thmnns Hall, three st y basement I 
X 40', fllj Loomlt SI,; tJ.MO. 

A. -I. Suelt, three st'y brick store and dwell., 4V X 
C&». 44:M3o Weal Randolph St.; cost, f',<« 

8. Marshall, two-sl y brick dwell., W x &»', 330 
Webster Ave.; cost. ciVa**. 

B. A. Hill, iwo-et'y brick dwell, W x 42', UlRFal- 
tou St.; to cost e2,fi*al. 

Cincinnati. 

Factory.— Tbe Krebs Lithographing Co.. are lo build 
a brick building for their business, lot. 11' x loo'. 
Ilnildlug flic stories high, and will cost *30,<tai. I.v 
cation, syenmore St., near Filth St.: architect, Jaa. 
W. McUughlln. 
BOCBB*.— Mrs. A. Duglo is building a Iwo-st'y frame 
dwell, on Ml. Hope Road; locos! B4.ft.ti; Mr. 'i lieo. 
A. Hlchier. architect, builders. Friend A Morton. 

Mr. Rlcbter has also prepared plans lor an anotn 
frame dwell.. Price Hill, lor Mr. 1. II. Hart, to coal 



»4,U0». 

Also. J. B. 
coat f«.ti.». 



dwell. Bl .Norwood; la 



m Park Row la 
run designs of 



New York. 

ALIXBATlov*.— The " vForM" olBc 
lo he allereil, ati.l a new I r ■ 1.1 bull 
Messrs. Ilruce, r*rsM * Kieemal.. 

The threw buildings on !be s w cor, of Broadway 
Blid Ttilrly-lht'd Sis., are to la- allereil In!., a hold 
for Mr. .lames Traluor, {torn detlgm. of Messrs. D. « 
J. Jnr.1i.ie. 

Ti.0 Cnlie.! sutea Mimical College will have ex- 
tensive ad.lltli.us and alterations made lo the build. 
Ittg, No. if Fas! Twelllh streel recently puiehHse.1 
by Ibeju, from designs of Mr. .las. I.. FaniswortU. 

The Stuart Mansion, nw cor. ol Broadway and 
Twentieth SI., which is lo lie occupied as a .tore I t 
' lie raised one slnry. ai d 



, ami 33' x »cf a.lde.1, 
1. The Improve. 

xabetb Sellt. aa 
■ries and basement, 
at a coal of about 
of Light} fifth St., 



Messrs. Ilerter Htoe., la to 

two extensions of about 43* X 14 

from designs of Mr. William Sbicl 

menu will i-rwi g7it.'0O. 
AI'aiitmkst- Hursts. - For Mrs. I 

aiMtrtmcnt-ltoiiae. 5o' x 7*'. lire slot 

brownstoua front, is to be built 

(5>i,»sl, 011 Park Are., 2.V south 

froni dealg.it of Mr. Jot. M. Dun 
From deslgus ot the same arehilect an apartment. 

house. v>' x INI', of I*hllailelphia brick with iihio 

alone finish. O.e sl-irlea and basenieut, toe 

g3n.li.Al, Is to he built for Mr. George sh 

Niw. 321 ami ;c.'3 West Serenteenlli si. 
C'iitti.x Kx. MASUK.— The foil inlng.|ian.ed l. 

leetahave been Invited by the Building Coniu.lllew 

o< the Col bm Klehauge lo submit competitive piaua 

for ihelr new building; Messrs. Geo. ft. Post, It F. 

HalUehl. H11-, Stent, F. Carles Merry. II. .1. 

Schwartinanu * Co., and Mr. Juliua F. Muneksilx. 
ST'iltB— Mr. II. Kdwards Flcken Is preparing design* 

lor Ihe filling up of Hie new store of Messrs. Van 

Tine A Co., the Japanese inij 

a* d other fRlings in the Japat 
Stalls. — Mr, He ken Is also . 

atablc and eoneh-houae for Mr, D, 1., Suy 

III! West Thirtieth SI. 
BlILfilS'l Putuirs.— r»iT.' Are., .V... an.;, ttresl'y 

brick lenenient 111. roof, ceet, el2,'isi, oui.er. Chris. 

tlau Just. I 'll 1 bird Ave : arehilect. .1. Ksslnrr. 
Ktst Fifty-sixth St., .Vo. J|», ttre-n y I 

ment, tin niot; cost, |17,0"ti; owner an 

James Brady, 1«0 £aal Flghtlelli St. 



: plans for a 
ydam.at No. 
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Mttltorry St., -Vo. Kii. IMMI'; brick tenement 

till n«,f; c«l. « ..«l„.n«. Trustee* of St. Pal 

rick's Cathedral, -TJ Mulberry St.; architect, .lame 



K. Ware. 

Oleoi'iur SI.. X 



Pal- 

MM 

i 11. five-aC* brick tenement, tin 
r ^J. coat. fll.iKHl; owner, Angellar K. Lyons, 4» Pitt 
Sr*n mckllc* I. W, l.raul, builder. I u. mi." I.vona. 

' in- Hundred and 
dwell, slate and 
M IX Bntifll*, > • 
I red and Seveutr* 



i" taaaiuf/'on -Irv., w », «T p i 
BeTenry-lblrd St.. Ibree-sl y frs 
tin risif; ciast, $A,rs*i; owner, s 
cor. Washington Are. and One 11 

third St.: architect, num. F„ Tb«mp* 

Thkrrl Air.. w «, !!(.•» ul 'In- Hun.lrcd and Slxty- 
llxlh St., two»l'y brirk store and dwell., tin r<*if; 
OTl.W.iW; n.lwr, CUa*. A. r>tel, 1161 Third Ave.; 
an- l.llect, W. W . llardllier. 
A-or/oVt e KMiiKtMi St.. ■»!•■ 



.»i ri.f.1, H «*' ..■.„.-,. i , 

Halfuer, till Water St.; architect, A. 11. Blacken- 



Sr., n «. ITV w of Ninth Arc. 2 fonr- 
•t'y browualor.e flals, tin MOfp; coal, each, a^'.mio; 
owner* aiHl builder*. Tiinmaa Mi-ir*, XV 1'jsst Seven- 
ty i.li.lh St-, and Bernard Wlbvin,, XO Fa»l Fifty- 
elghlb St.; architect*, Tliom * Wilson. 

.xcrewfa Arr., » e cor. I vi -ul) -nil. I h St-, flvr-sl'y 
bil-k factory, tin or gravel roof; c.et, *;i»\>; 
ownera, It-hr Br.™.. U» Harrison Sl„ Brooklyn; ar- 
chitect, .luiiua Kmc bw. 

On. //wader. f rtjgir '/'wnlu.ainf a 5/., a a, IW W of 
Sixth Ave.. . dreary brick flaw, tin roof*; coat, 
9Ia.ii (• and a.vi.raa.; owner and architect. Win. .1. 
Merrltt, Its Broadway. 

>'.r"rg riyarA -si„m. « of Sixth A to., 3 four-at'y 
brl-k dwell*., tin r-nda: coat, each, ffii'.iMi; owner, 
Fred lluaenberg, 4tu Clateruonl Aye,; arclillecl, 
tien. W, Ire Cunha, 

SUIitlk SI., n a, 4»' w of Madlaon Ave., 3 four sty 
bmwiistoiio front dwell*., tin r.-.l*; c.**, twn, each 
*V,.IK«J, and one fjO.MMi; owner*, architect* and 
blllblera, Cha*. llllek A Co, a Kast ForlJ-flr-l SI. 

icrraufoa Ar,.. n e cor. Kurt) fifth St.. R lolir-l'J 
brick dwells,, tin r.«.f«; -oat, toul, wrAWO; owner*. 

i- ... in, I I ii ,.|.. a, l li la. Oram ,, \ -.,,v... . .;. 
and .»•; Fjial Fort) third St. 

One H-mtrrA n«.f r'*irt|»<i«ftfn <f., a *."S' Southern 
Itoulraard, foor-ai'y brick tene me n t. tin ri*tf. c»*l, 
«|. !,(**>; owner. Patrick Whi'lan. line llntnlred rih& 
Thirty-elicblh St. and Southern Itoulevard. archi- 
tect, Krank K. Verder. 
ALTa HA7|o\a.— A'n»/ tf'iMitnn St., 'StG, ralae two 
atorie*. %3 t TttO; owner, lieo. W. Moore, on |iremi*ee; 
architect. Win. tiraul. 

TvrtMtif-f. iir/A St.. a a, IP7' w of Broadway, to be 
coiiikm UhI with Filth Are. Hotel, ralae tllleo and 
part lour atorie*. lie* front and rear walla; coat, 

• I . ■ • '. owner, Ainna It. Kno, a I'lne St.; arcbitecla, 
If. & .1. Jardlue. 

ttmrmr St., n w cor, Pitt St., ralae one atory; coat, 
f2,V»i owner. Iterubard Stern. *o> Grand SI; archi- 
tect Thoa. J, Heir. 

MV.f T,r, .irji-rainf St., .Vo. 1», one.fy brick e«- 
tenaloai. new atore front and Internal alteration*; 
oiat, »1 '.» 0: on ner, Sarah I.. S. liueruaey, on preni- 
laca: architect*. I>. *: .1. .laidlue. 

priaaaiio/fiui .(re, a w cor. Otie l(undr*Al and 
I'thlrd St., ralae rxienatiHi one-at y and man. 
f; ciat, $3,o •>; owner. Anna li. ItonnU.oii 
. architect, Tlieo. F. Tbinnaon. 
V. ,V«, lll.'nuirf lIH ac-ond. third, fourth 
torle* altered for hotel |.uri»iae«; ciel 
#^>»a'; owner, ilolm Broaer, one llumlred and 
Kishtb SI and Weatern lioulerard: architect, Hen- 
ry K. Kllburu; lmihler. not arle. lo.l- 

f c».f» /''i«-c, .Vt». M <iiof .16. repair damos- 

by Are; cnet. $7,raai. owner. Kred llHxeltinc. ;ll Kaat 
Sixty-aen nth St.; architect, Sam ) Warner; builder, 
John 1 1. Miner. 

Wni, .V.). M, ralae porlloai of building one 
•tciry; eoat.'«3.<1W; owner. If II. llouaton, Phloulel- 
pbia; architect., Habb & Cook; builder*, not ae- 

"'Li 't-r'rtB St., -Vna. W mA »l. ralao two atorie.: awat, 
(tinam; owner. « ba*. Schlealug-r. IU «>l Four- 
teenlh SU, architect, Kiull oruwe; builder not 

Wut TklrtkH St.. .V.... Ill mi f>\\ ral»e one 
, l4 ,ry. ai«t a four-at y extenai iu on weaterly able. 

• ravel roof; c-~t. •I.'.iaa). owner, < h.ia. A. KnMer. 
Tlella Sylta. Pa.; architect. Wui. Kablea; Imlldor. 
not aeleeled. 

n.mi/4 y-tlk Arr ,\o.X7, four *t°y brlek eitenalon, 
•ravel n«if; coat, *«.<*>■; owner dohn M. WlUlaina, 
tz\ Ihidaou St.: architect. .1. C. Markhaiii. 

( Vaaili 1 V/., ,Vo». aw OH.I JIti. repair .l» n y h» nre; 
coat, el.'^'i owner, Jubu K. Urikhain; bulUler, Hen- 



ri 



Wallace. 



MVar Thirty- tlrat St-, So. 1V>, ona-*t'y brick exten- 
aloll to connect front alth rear blllldlue: ciet, ea,- 
J m "owner, W. H. Taller, -Ji Weal Tlllrly-tblrd St.; 
arciiiU'ct. daa. I.. Bteere; builder*, McKeune « 

*' //!!aao.'a'ri»-rt/'iiad Second 1 -Vfr,.l - nlon Market, In- 
ternal alleratlona: oiad, alt.MKl. ownera. Police las- 
Ir„,to,ento1 Sew York City; arclillect, N. r>. Uil.li. 
1 y.ft 9 -»ttk St.,* *.;r;.Veof Seaetilh Are., renalr 
damaa-' by ttre; »4,'.U0. owner, atxl builder*. 
John *V. lloje.M-ainp * s-jn. »U Kighih Ate.; arohl- 
U-ta.K e: J.Jardlne. 



w nor. Thirty thinl St.. three-at y 
hrlck "eaten.ton; c«t. tl«.'lm. owner F-dward A. 
a|,,rrli.ou: leaaee. .1**. Trainer. I IS rjut Tbirty- 
"reiith st-i a.cblt~-u, U. & J. j.rdjne. 

rillltulelphla. 
TirroRY — N-iiinan contemplate* the erection 
at n wcor tl-veutli and Itace Sla.. of a maiiufac 
lurluii liulHin*. to lw of brick, anil rive atorli* bltxh, 
Blii I ll"'i "»*« »" oruaiuental Iron front on 



W 

ltai e St. 
n.»l'tTAl. Walt li— A 



i ward bulldlnfla toUliuilt 



for the Preabyterlaii ll.wpltal. Thirty ninth St.. cor. 
'■oJ.ltou Ave-. Wll* 



iirttr /mrth St.. w ». n of luce 
. 3U xW. .I.K.4A.I.. P..n- 



thr-ei 



rk build- 



% 1 • ', rrnnl and part of aide* to be of eiuunellaal 
brl-k and liroanatone. haluifce in | preeaeil brick, 
wall* lnaids Illicit with glaxcd brick; caat, *:l'i,ih|ii; 
builder, d. N. Palliaxni; lieo. W. Hewitt, architect. 

Bt'lMIIM. I'KKUUN Tkirli 

St.. three at y d 
Uock, ciinlriictora 

aUtk St.. n w cor. Cherry St, t 
I i.e. ttf x J?'; H. M. Blyler. 

/trftcn St., a a. * of Fourth S 
• lid aaloon , and addlttou lolce-l 
Kratn-r, c.mlracl"*. 

fSlremtk St., w », n of Wawtinorrland St., two-at'y 
dwell , IV x :to'; .las. II. Iiorf. connector. 

SmIM rrVa SI* M*. «l«. lw-o-»l y *tore, lu'x W; 
A. e. «i. McKlwee, eontraet.il*. 

Ttcmlietk St., * e cor. liuker St., nne-at'y ware- 
juae, W » 4H', do*. Parker, contractor. 
.Scoff St., ,\... f.ji, two-at'y daell., If. 1 x H. >lc- 
Anauy, owner. 

axMhanaa St., w t. XwotVj dwell., llC x 2*'; Wm. 
McAv.ty. owner. 

Mrrm-in St., » a. e of Htuicock St., 
21' x Wl Cbn*. (l. I(.~.|,. 

7Vv«/f/ «i^f* St.. II e cor. Federal St., three at') 
dwell., IV x 3d'; da*. Hamilton, owner. 

trir Ar*., a *, la. -l y dwell.. Ill' x 41)'; dacob 
Marali, owner. 

J'. iifa St., • w oor. <;irar.l Are., tt.ir.Umry addi- 
tion to dwell., W XM'-.S. S. Bower*, owner. 

fW St., ,V«. Han}, two H'| awble. Iry x i«'; J. J. 
O'Neill, owner. 

T icrnfji-aVrf St., w », n of Itace St., two at'y amltb 
and wheelwright abop, I*' I IP; It. McQuillan, 

,»/■■.— St., ti a, w of lieLaware Ave., two-at'y fac- 
tory, IV x l/i'; Itauajh & Son*, ownera. 

/-.fauoir HI., w a f Norrl* St., two-at'y dwell.. 

C. II. W. Keyset. 

V'r,.r sv., ,\'„. UN, two-.t'y dwell., 14' I So»; W. II. 
Martin, owner. 

J„aa*.n .v., u *, wol Twentieth St.. fire at'yatore 
houac. .V.' x !*>'; .1. H. 

AMrrSI^, .V 
Thoa. r.. Hay. 

Ptftk St., n of lliiiilllig.li .n St., 2 threo-at'y at.u-e* 
and dwells., W x t»'; K. C- Sliepimrd. i-omra-bir. 

CrVeee,/ St., w id Twenty Ural St. , tbreo-al'y dwell.. 
Iry x IU'; W. .1. tlnrt.-rd. cutraiHor. 

/>*;fi> sr., n ol N.,m> St.. 4 two at'y dwell*., 12' x 
»'; A T. Ittchaisla. contractor. 

Kim St., An. ;fCJ,tbree.«i y dwell., 11' x 40'. Sam 'I 
Bower*, owner. 

yirl- krr St., w Tweiity-aerenth St.. two-tt'y dwell.. 
Is' x 4e'; Jno. Md'oonghy. contractor. 

/*iao<jof«f ,s/,.*,,f Parnah St.. ft lw.j-*l'y dwell*., 
14' x .>': Frank Black, conlra-lor. 

.V..rf* Stacerad .s'., .Vo. :., three-at y *lore. 18' x 36'; 
W. F. Wuvlna. contractor. 

HVil l.ir.irrf ^rr.. So 1^14, two .t'y.hop, n'xil'; 
Wm. F. -Maucr. owner. 

'/V. Dtf immi,/ si., ii of Pine St., twoafy »table, 
«3'* ll/: V- A.Catnnach. 
Ai.tkhatmx,- > era r*.erf s/.. \o W. alteration i., 
laanking bulhllug; Wllmm Hroa. A Co.. architect*, 



three .t'f dwell.. If X »'; 



BntrMiKTox, X. .T.-Mulfonl A Son are to build a 
paper mill here tor the manufacture of 
MMTi 

CtHiiKirwir. M »a«.-nroun.l la to 1* broken for the 
new phyalcal laboratory iu aoou tu Uie weather |Nir- 
inile. 

CAMIiilllxir, M-aaa.— It la reported that a gift of S2So- 
oon baa lHsen made by citizen* of Cumbrldge to 
llart'iild College, to lie .llsp-auM or In |be election 
ot new donnUorle*. In which the rent of each room 
ahall md excee.1 iw a yenr. 

Ct.aitr.M.ix r, N. II. — Several n*w dwelling* are In 

process of -,|i»truol|.ii,. 

The Fiiat Cimersu'isl Society are making altera- 
tion* and addltioua to their cbuich, coat. »5.S«U, 
archil, ct. II. It. Beckwitb. 
Cl» v»-i..\xi>, O. — V. A. Walllngford, architect, of 
lndlatuip..)ia, has residence II. Pcrrln; eli'.inm. 

' ' S' A S 1 1 I i l»l.».M>, II. 1. A I liec j. Vll g l.l-,!H V 
illlig* oh Conai. l-ut lalainl. fur I W, Whar- 
lladelphiii: ami the plana lor a h niac have 

li -1 alwmt f.U.i>m. and to lie located 

jr .loh W barton, alao of Philadelphia. A 
ul... to he er-cl-d on the Island lor Uenja 



the I iiini 

Ion, of P 

been .Ira 

Iienr bv. 



ii In 



ak-r, 



if 



,.li 



l ii 



i.penb-li'iuae. 



If. Klnietnlorf I* excavating for 
three atorlea lilgb. :ln' x lea. , ami 
eradiiig flMfkL from plan* by C. V. Drlacil. vi 
Omaha. Mr. l:luietxlia'f la alao erecting a tuisincaa 
bull. ling, x Iiki', ciwtlng rii.iaar. plan* from »*nie. 
CNaWK-'Kfavtl.i r. hi.. - C. A. Walllngford. archi- 
tect, .,f liidiauapoll*, hna r«»ldence of .Imlge Blair; 
Ci KhMow s, X. V. - Ibeauru of *1,mm baa laaen aulK 
acrll.M n.watxl the erection of a new Keloruied 
Church edifice. 
Cl 'MM I Mil. ii. - The Calumet Iron and Steel Com pane 
has ooiuinenceil to rebuild the mill department of 
Ibelr worka at Cutnnittlg*, which «a* recnnllv dc. 
•trottal bv lire, and expect* to have the mill rebuilt 
will. In a couple of iin ntba. 71m nail mil I* lobe of 
frame, ami tin 



Wm. Itebnian. Kaq., ha* let tlte contracts for the 
erection of a two-si y frame brick venevrcd lu.uae, 
to lie built on III uff St., at head of Fifteenth St., at 
■ coat of about (fi.tiMi, 

Mieara, l^ren*^ Itllilon are preparing to renicalol 
and enlarge Ibelr wboleaale store on Mailt St.; coal 
not eatiuiuted: F. 11. Hyde, arcblte.1, furnishee the 
plana for Ibeae. 
Paid. Km li, M \»». — The Fall River correspondent 
of the i*mriitmfr Jftu-unt aav* that large putchaace 
of larr.l liy New York partkeBiii the vicinity of lli.t*e> 
neck Beach are re|«u ted. ll la alao ruinoresl that a 
large hotel enterprlac I* contemplated, which will 
aihl much to the watering fac.lltiea of that i 

I be stockbnlden ..f thu Finn ni 
IwMlM. 

Fa ax a, r. hit, Kv.— The plans of Mr. C. ,1. Clarke, ar- 
chitect, of Loularllle, for an opera-house beie, have 
tieen aubiniltesl to the Cily Council. 

Okkmamiiwk, Pa. — TuunfasB Brothers, carpei "a 
ami bmblera, of Mt. Airy, are erecting a ll. .a-si'y 
back hiill.llr.g to the residence ot 1 ln.ii.aa liarr. ll. 

Giirar BAKHixorox, Mtaa. — Tire ..rricer* oi the 
MetlKHllat Church have voted to build a p»r.onag« 
on K. LaudadoifTa land in the vicinity of the old 
paraoliage. 

Cseorgc Clradwlck U building a dwelling on the 
east aide of lb* river. 

II i • i i si . -■ Si i l' he town Inn laid foundatioi » for 
a ajn.iHai brick and cut stone acbooi builillng, C. F. 
IfriM-iul. of Irimiha. architect, 

HaHI.km, X. V. — The new church of the One Hun- 
dred and Nlireleeritb street Mcllnallrt Kpiscpal So- 
ciety tn Kast line lluinlre.1 nrol Flghteeuth St.. will 
be one of the ducat building* 111 that part of tha 
elty. 

Ha ut, a x. In. — P. It. Hunt mi.! p. F. Murray are! elid- 
ing residence* to coat not far from #4.laai each. C. 
F. llriacoll, of f-iiuaba. architect, 

llAMTroHH, Coxx. — I hc vacant lot on Hopktfr* St-, 
opposite the High School, has t>een purchased by P. 
K. Ue«d, who la to erect a UliH,k of French flat*, ot 
brown stone. 

Hr.LY.iKF. Ma **.—«. A. riiellje la having plan* drawn 
forasulietaetlal real.leuc* wlilcb h« will build on cor- 
ner of Pleaaant and Lincoln street* In t 

John lluillela la building a two-ten 
on South Main St. 

Kr.ftNf. X. H.- Ofatk 8. 0. Orlfftn will erect a l 
1. till. ling In the rear of his I. rick Muck early In 1 
aprlng. 'Hie flrat flmr will lie ra-cuplcl by two 
wliolcale store*: the second ftiair wli contain the 
hall and an to- room* ror the C.rari-I Army, a r. adiiic- 
naim uimI armory for the Keene Light liuard battal- 
ion, and Ifl-kineou's laundry; and uu the third floor 
will W a drill hall, ~,u f x .»'. 

KittKMAX, Nab.— fieo. Kokars i* erecting a dwelllnff 
house co>tliig 9S,i>tN>, after plan* by C. K. Lfrlscoil, 
of < fniaha. 

Ksoxville B.iEot on. Pinuiit rtr.it. Pa. - W. W. 
Kih.x, l>si . t* about to build a pair of dwelling- 
house*, to lie fol lowest tir others a* Hie Spring open*; 
plan* by Willis U. Hale,' Philadelphia, l a. 

Lafavi itk, Imi.-i:. A. Walllngford, architect, of 
Indianapolis, baa on hand: residence, l.ewi* Falley, 
siv.ctjii; reeiilsnce, .), ■■. Petrili, fut.nfai; resideuce, 
J. .1. Perrln. M.uuu. opera-hoiiae, *ln,080. 

I.Axaixo. Mh H. — I- I). UTievennr, architect, of 
.lackaou. Mich., I* tuild to l«j preparing plans for a 
large hotel to be built the coming summer for Hon. 
tl. Si. Barnes. 

Maxaycxk, Pa. — It I* reported that the Catholic* 
will aoou build n new church with the money left by 
Barnard McCnnll. Hi- legacy was HiH.nm. 

Ma Si MUST Kit, M *a». — The total cet of the new edi- 
fice of St. Paul's Mclli.ajist Church. Including l> t 
and fumishipg. will be eXVcso. and Ibe eutira 
amount ha* tieen sutwenbed and nearly all laabl In. 

riTTariKI.il. M as*. — It Isreporlcd that Haacal (Latge 
will build a bl.s-k lit tha comer nf Francis Ave. and 
ltallr.ind St.. for light manufacturing. 

BBAMBat, Pa. — The city luleuda to build a brick en- 
gine In mae at a coat of »7,ntrj. 

PROPOSALS. 
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cnet ala.nl «'jiln,ni 
I)AXH:at», M iaa,- 

are preparing to 
Da IHIAM. M Ass, — 

bnm Boar I'lnb 




Jfatl L. Carre. Fjq.. I* about to build 7* hOttfaM in 
the viclultv -f Twenty-fifth and Oxford St*. 
Puutg sf ATioM.-Seooiid District lUtion bouM, 50' 



I brick. It will probably 

Meaara. Mai tin, clap ami Freuch 
rebuild Ibelr factory. 
I ami for Ihe site of the new n-l- 
houae has la-en purchased. The 
building will be x So'. Ibe eatimated co«l i* 
• -'.Sou. 

DaialttatTlLLK. Hrmkimkm Co., N. Y. — For Mr. A. 

Ihdger a alone felt facUirv. with iwllce.is Wing built, 

to coat about tt4.*.,»ai, from dealgua of Mr. Win. 

Kuhtes, of New York. 
Isoviii, N. 11 — Tbepri Joct of a summer hotel on Gar- 

rlaiw Hill la being agitated. 
Wtnil'ot l:, lo. - M. M. Walker. Kaq., I* having plans 

prepir.d foratuoaly frame In mae, to be built on 

tirore St.. at a cost of about *».MHi. 
EtMiKWiniP, Ml..- Mr. W. F. Weber, architect. Haiti 

mote, la preparing drawinga Tor a frame collage, 31' 

x it', for Allen Hollniaii, Fjq., and to cnet »3,MKl. 
EVANST'ix. Il.l..— Measr*. Kilbr.a.ku A Burnhaui ar* 

to build for U. V. Uuuhain, a *IO,oixi 



STKAM-DEATIXG AriMRATlTS. 
(At Ijtfayetle. tiid.) 
Sealed proprwals will bo received at the auditor'* 
office of I ippecain* County. 1ml.. at the city of l.ala- 
yelle. until 10 o'clock, 
for low jiruasure ateain-h 
ralua, iucludiirg boiler*, 
beating and ventilating 
Ijifavette. I ml., now being built, and for the beating 
of the Jail of aald -ouiity.accor.llng to the pinna and 
apecltlcationa. which are now on tile In the auotlor'* 
office of said county. All person* bidding will he re- 
quired piaubnill full and complete dr*crlpll><n of their 
ap|iaralus w lib. their blda, and aample* of tbelr work »o 
far as the aaine is practicable. All bids lo be filled 
out according lo blank* to be had of aald auditor for 
the uao of bidder*, ami by inserting amount* for work 
bid for. and w ithout additional condition* and qualifi- 
cations, Kaeh bid inuat he accoinlsaiilcd with a gisal 
and auttii'lent bond in a penaHy of not lean than one. 
foti nli of the amount of ihe bid aigued bv at leaal two 
re*t,mn*ihl* resident freehobl surellea according lo aaw 
tloara t'.'li and l.'ttl. rerlaed atatutea laat. conilubwiesl. 
that If *w*rd-.l Uu. work, the r,«.r»on or neraoua mak- 
ing aald propiaval* will enter Into a contract, and give 
the bond required In the speclflcatl'ina. 

Blank bond* will ba fnrul.bed by Ul* .aid audits 
of aald county, and If surellea do not realde In Tlppe- 
canoe County, their sufficiency ami g.H»lne*» Wymid 
am ibiuht should be certified to by the clerk or auditor 
of the county where aurelle* do reside. 

t 'opic* of specification*, and any aiklltlonal Infnrma- 
tiiti In regar.1 to the pro|ioacd work maybe obtained 
of .lame* F. Alexander. Superiiilendcnl, l^lfayelle, 

lad. 

The Board of Commlaslnner* reaervea the right to re- 
ject any and all bids. If in Us Judgment the iirtercsta 
of the.-, unity should ao require. 

By onter of the B.aird of Cotnniissionera of tb* 
County of Tipiiecatioe. 

SII THOMAS .1. BARXr.S, 

{Prepotali ceafiaanf onpagt li.) 
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TITHE promoters of the Meigs Elevated Railroad scheme in 
X Boston have issued a cheap-looking broadside setting forth 
the advantages of their system, and containing a copy of 
the bill now pending before tho Massachusetts Legislature for 
the incorporation of a company to carry it into execution. So 
far as the rights of property-holder* are concerned, there is cer- 
tainly nothing to complain of in the provisions of the bill. 
No location can be acquired in any city or town without the 
anient of the selectmen or aldermen of the place, after a public 
hearing, and any location so granted may be revoked at the 
end of one year, at the discretion of the town or city authori- 
ties, who may require the structures of the company to be re- 
moved and the territory restored to iu original condition. In 
all cases the gauge of the tracks, and their height above the 
ground, is to be subject to the approval of tho municipal offi- 
cer*, and tho road, wherever built, is not to be opened to travel 
until the safety and strength, both of the track construction 
and the rolling-stock, have been tested and approved by tho 
Railroad Commissioners, or an engineer appointed by them. 
In regard to injury to abutting estates, the bill provides that 
the owner of any property taken by the railroad, or of auy 
property not so taken, but iu any manner injured or lessoned 
in value by the construction, maintenance or operation of the 
road, may putitiou to have his damages assessed, and the damages 
awarded are to constitute a first lien upou all the property of 
the corporation. It certainly seems as if the promoters had 
tried to provide for alltbe ob jections which any person could 
fairly urgo a K ainst their plan, and there is something to be said 
in behalf of the great mass of people who are anxiously waiting 
for some improvement in the tedious and unwholesome means 
of locomotion which they are now condemned to use. 



'ft BILL, similar to that which very nearly became a law in 
f\ New York a year or two ago, has been presented to the 
Legislature of Wisconsin, providing that every owner of a 
hotel or other building more than two stories in height, which 
has an elevator, shall construct a shaft for the same of boiler- 
iron or solid brick masonry, to extend not leas than six feet 
above the roof of the building. The shaft is also to be pro- I 
vided with an automatic opening at the top, and with automatic 
doors of iron or wire, to be operated by the elevator-platform 
as it ascends or descends. The bill further requires that the 
elevator shall be so constructed as to form at its base an air- 
cushion, to prevent injury in case of the 
The penalty for 
less than one 

imprisonment in jail for not leas than six nor more than 
twelve months, or both, at the discretion of the court. The 
great objection to this, as to all other hills of the kind, is that 
although calculated to promote the public safety it would com- 
pel the owners of elevators to make use of at least two patented 



uuubuul-wu vji w> ionu ai lis <hi*l' hh iiir- 

svent injury in case of the breakiug of the ropes, 
for disregarding these provisions is a fine of not 
thousand or moro thau rive thousand dollars, or 



appliances, to the profit of the persons who control tho patents. 
In the present case, the bill has the air of being .ntended to 
serve certain private ends, in a way which would cast discredit 
upon the best of laws, and until it can be cleared of all sus- 
picion of this, it certainly ought not to pass. 

TITHE occasion for the presentation of this measure is undoubt- 
J X edly to be found in tho public feeling aroused by the burn- 
iug of the Newhall House, which speculators would be 
likely enough to try to take advantage of. More disinterested 
persons in the community have shown their desire to help in 
preventing similar calamities for the future by suggesting such 
improvements in methods of construction as occur to them. One 
of the most sensible these writes to the Milwaukee Sen- 

tinel, pointing out that the spread of the Newhall-House fire, 
although promoted, perhaps, by the free passage afforded for 
the llamca through the combustible elevator-shaft, would have 
been almost equally rapid if there had been no elevator-sbaft 
at all, since the hollow fnrrings and stud-partitions presented 
conduits in every portion of the house through which the fire 
could, and did, run easily from story to story, unobserved, and 
inaccessible. In the opinion of this writer, the protection of 
shafts, and the provision of fire-escape ladders, is of small im- 
portance iu comiHirisou with the adoption of some mode of con- 
struction by which tho communication of fire by means of par- 
titions and fnrrings from one story to another, and among the 
rooms on each story, shall be prevented. Such modes of con- 
struction are in use, and although hardly yet perfected every 
expert in building knows the cuds to be sought, and the means 
available for the purpose in view ; and if either the law or pub- 
lic opinion could once be brought to'regard the ordinary hollow 
wooden construction with the dislike and suspicion which it de- 
serves, inexpensive and effectual modes for reiuedyiug its dan- 
serous character would soon be devised. 



TJ BILL to compel telegraph and telephone companies in 
f \ cities to place their wires underground has passed to its 
third reading in the New York State Senate. It provides 
that after March, ISSA, no wires or poles shall be permitted 
above ground, and as it is very likely to become a law, the 
officers of the compares interested will probably be obliged 
to set themselves at work in earnest to devise some uncxcc|H 
tionablu means of laying and using subterranean lines. The 
Western Uuion Telegraph Company has taken the lead, and 
in a few months the two thousand wire* which now enter iu 
main building on Broadway will probably all be concealed be- 
neath the surface. One of the principal difficulties in the way 
of burying eloctric-wires seems to be the imperfect character 
of the means of insulation now in use. At present gutta-percha 
is the material most available but this is not very durabte, and 
is, besides, melted by a comparatively slight heat, so that it 
ruus down, and leaves the wires exposed. In the streets of a 
city so compact and so modern as New York there are many 
sources of heat, which may injure cables placed near them, 
and the pipes of the steam-heating companies have occasioned 
the destruction of many insulated wires buried near by. One 
of the greatest needs of electrical practice is a better insulating 
substance than any yet employed, and the discoverer of such 
a material will reap an ample reward. The telephone lines, 
owing to the much greater sensitiveness of the instruments 
used upon them, are generally assumed to need more careful 
insulation than even those of the telegraph, but a singular story 
has been reported in one or two of the technical journals, to 
the effect that a certain " line-roan " in a western city, while 
intoxicated, carried some wires without iusulution, simply 
securing them to the posts by iron staples, and that these 
wires were found just as serviceable, even in rainy weather, as 
those running over glass iusulators ; so that the company who 
employed this unconscious inventor afterwards built many 
miles of uninsulated line, and used it with perfect i 



\IfHE Bulletin of the Arch.rological Institute of America for 
1 January, 1 883, gives evidence of great activity on the part 
of its agents, as well as of the increasing public interest in 
the matters with which the Institute deals. The explorations 
at Assos, under Messrs. Clarke and Bacon, have progressed 
steadily, and although the Bulletin only mention'* results very 
briefly! the editors preferring to leave detailed descriptions for 
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tyrants, was closely imitated in the colonial city acros 
iEgean. Although not, perhaps, the most interesting, the 



the special report, it is evident that many interesting discover- 
ies have been made. The platform of the Stoa, that pictur- 
esque and stately promenade above the town, overlooking the 
bay, has been excavated with great care, aud the rcmaius of 
the Agora, or market-place, the council-hall, a bath-house and 
an adjoining temple, have been exposed, measured, drawn and 
photographed with such success that, iu the words of the Bul- 
letin, " it seems probable that when the work is completed, the 
remains at A.«sos will not only present the most perfect idea of 
a Greek city that is anywheie to be obtaiued. but will afford a 
better insight into the li'fu of an autiqn- city thau is to be gained 
even from the street* and houses of I'ompeii." The Street of 
Tombs has also been the subject of .special investigation, and 
many fragment'* of sculpture, with minor works in terra-cotta 
and metal, have beeu found, together with several interesting 
inscriptions, one of which record* the burial of the Archon Ba- 
sileus aud of the Basiiiuna. his wife, showing that the institution 
of the archons, established in Athens after the downfall of the 

the 

perhaps, the most interesting, the most 
important discovery in some respects is that of works of forti- 
fication belonging to at least six different epochs, all in a state 
of preservation which permits their complete restoration. Like 
the stone bridge below the city, the only example of such a 
structure of Grecian workmanship which has ever been discov- 
ered, the fortifications at Assos are in many respects unique ; 
and Mr. Clarke is probably right in believing that, as showing 
the consecutive development of masonry during the whole classi- 
cal period, they will be henceforth the standard by which the 
date of all Hellenic walling of historical limes will be deter- 
mined. 

IX the field of American archaeology, the agents of the Insti- 
tute have beeu bu*y, and the indefatigable explorer, Mr. 
B.tndelier. whose interesting discoveries at the pueblo of Pe- 
cos aru familiar to our readers, spent the spring and summer of 
1842 in New Mexico, studying the dialects, customs and tradi- 
tions of the sedentary Indians of that country, and comparing 
tho manuscript records still accessible, with the purpose of un- 
ravelling a thread of history which has been almost hopelessly 
confused by the frequent migrations of the Indians, as well as 
by the profound modifications which Spanish aud American 
influence have made in their national legends. In Mr. Bande- 
licr's opinion, the numerous ruins of communal houses and vil- 
lages which are scattered from Colorado to Southern Mexico 
do not by any means represent an aboriginal population large 
euough to occupy all the dwellings included in them. On the 
contrary, he believes that a single small tribe, moving, as cir- 
cumstances required, from one place to another, and building 
its characteristic habitation in each, may have left permanent 
traces quite disproportionate in extent and importance to its 
own population ; and he sees no reason for thinking that the 
number of inhabitants of the country a! the time of the Span- 
ish Conquest was more than twice as great as at present. 
Among the tribes themselves, small as they are, he has found 
many curious and significant custom*, one of tho most singu- 
lar, perhaps, lining that which regulates the position of the ca- 
cique, the head of the tribe atuong all the sedentary Indians. It 
seems that the cacique at present holds a nominal dignity rather 
suggestive of that of the Queen of England. Although treated 
with a deference alaiost superstitious, he has at ordinary seasons 
no duties whatever, aud busies himself solely with his private 
affair*, the government of the trilie being administered wholly 
by the tribal council and the different executive officers. In 
times of internal commotion only he is called upon to exercise 
his authority, and on such occasions his word has something of 
tho force of an inspired mandate, until peace is restored, "aud 
he sinks back again to his quiet avocations. 



•£T CORRESPONDENT of U Genie Civile gives an ioter- 
l\ esting accuunt of the engineering operations which have 
beeu carried out on the ground at the site of the Panama 
Canal. It seems that ul) the preliminary work of selecting a 
route for the cautd was dona with the aid only of maps at a 
very small scale, enlarged for the purpose, and of course fur- 
nishing a very vague and approximate indication of the features 
of the country. Before any excavation could be begun, it was 
necessary to mark out on the ground the centre line of the great 
trench, aud for this purpose a survey on tho spot had to be 
made. Two methods of carrying out this pioneer survey pre- 



sented themselves. One was to begin 1>.V selecting stations in 
differeut parts of the country borderiug on the canal, aud with 
the help of these prepare a new and corrected map, upon which 
the line of excavation could be plotted anew, to be followed out 
iu the usual manner. This plan, which would be the simplest 
and best in an ordinary country, was a very difficult and labori- 
ous one in a tropical forest, where each station, together with 
the road to it, must be cut through a dense mass of vegetation, 
and the lamented engineer Blancbet, the agent for the contrac- 
tors, Messrs. Couvretix aud Heiseut, proposed another plan of 
operations, the wisdom of which, although it was not adopted, 
has now been shown by experience. M. Blauchet's proposi- 
tion was to accept provisionally the route laid dowu in the small 
and imperfect map, aud to follow out this line upon the ground 
by a clearing through the forest four hundred feet wide, in 
which instruments of precision could then be readily used, 
and the definitive axis of the canal determined. According to 
M. Blauchet's judgment, the inaccuracies of the earlier maps 
were not so great that the practicable line would not be found 
somewhere within a clearing of this width, aud there would be 
no loss of time in cutting away the forest at random in search 
of station-points. 

IN place of this system of working, a modified plan was deter- 
mined upon, and the clearing, or trtcha, proposed by M. 
Blanchet was reduced in width from four hundred feet to 
forty. Iu consequence of this reduction the comprehensive 
view of the grouud passed over, which it was M. Blauchet's 
object to secure, was lost, and the engineers in charge, instead 
of pursuing a regular course, independent of minor considera- 
tions, were continually turned aside by obstructions of which 
they were unable, from their narrow pathway through the 
thick forest, to measure the extent, and the trockn became a 
crooked trail in which precise measurements could oidy be ob- 
tained with difficulty, while the determination of the exact 
route of the canal had still to be made by new struggles with 
the tropical vegetation, carried often to a considerable distance 
from the pioneer clearing. In point of fact, the narrow path- 
way, deviating from side to side, to avoid trilling > tstacles, 
was filially abandoned, and the Ultimate location of tiie canal 
was fixed by reference to the line of the Panama railroad 
while, as it turned out, the ultimate route agreed > > nearly 
with tho theoretical line that M. lllancbei's wide trocita, if it 
had beeu made, would have been almost everywhere ii eluded 
in the final clearing, and would have formed a part of it. In 
this way the labor expended on its foundatiou would have 
saved exactly as much labor of the same kind in maki ng the 
final clearing, which is eight hundred feet wide, and all tic ad- 
vantages which it would have presented for the ready determi- 
nation of the canal lines, for opening communication across the 
couulry, aud for aerating and improving the scene of labor iu 
the malarious forest, might have been enjoyed without any 
further expense ; while the narrow path which took its place 
proved to be a costly mistake, nearly useless, even for the pur- 
pose it was intended to fulfil, and still more useless for auy 
other. 

0NE of the apartment-houses iu the fashionable quarter of 
New York has just lost a tenant under circumstances which 
made it necessary to call in the aid of the law in effecting 
an adjustment between the parties in interest. Some time ago 
a youug broker hired a suite of rooms iu the house for a rear, 
agreeing to pay his rent at the rate of one hundred and thirty- 
live dollars a month, iu advance. Immediately after moving 
into his rooms his wife was tuketi sick, and soon after bis ser- 
vant, both of them remaining unwell for a long time. I lis phy- 
sicians told him that his family was suffering from the effects of 
sewer-gas, which filled the rooms from the defective plumbing* 
work, and at length the Board of Health made inquiry into the 
condition of the premisis.and ordered that the plumbing should 
be repaired within live days. The broker wailed to see if this 
order was complied with, but it was not, and at the expiration 
of the five days he removed his family lroin the house. He bad 
paid his rent regularly up to the time of bis removal, and on 
the first day of the month after he left the house another bill 
was presented to him for the rent in advance for the mouth. 
This he refused to pay, and the owner brought suit to recover 
the money. Evidence was given by physicians and experts in 
plumbing, besides those members of the family who had suf- 
fered, and the jury promptly brought iu a verdict for the de- 
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WATER-CLOSETS. — V. 

(ZllUBB-S CLOSET. - In Grubb's closet and in the other two 
mentioned above, the only difference being in their details and 




r< t . Ji.-S«ti«i» v.i»,.rt 1B ,b«<. fi».„ 
a, Bowl. », Valva. e , Valve compartment, d, Entranw In ioIUdIm or Irmc- 
c, Supply-pip* to raiT*-elumb«r. /, Rod ooavaetlng- wIUi luuid pull. <, Sprliupi. 

in the manner of working the valves, it a disc that ha* a diameter a lit' 
tie greater than the opening in the soil-pipe). Thin disc Is attached to 
one end of an arm, white at the other end if the pivot on which the 
*alve rotates. The valvo baa springs to press it tightly against its 
seat, and a branch from the supply-pii>e to wash off the valve and to 
wash out the valve-compartment. The supply-valve it worked by 
th* wrae pull that rotates or slides tl» valve. 

WUHnt't CWs.— There was a curious sliding or turning valve 
>set invented in England in 1846 by one J. XV. (Vilkin*. The re- 



Flj. 40. — Sattian. 

Wilkim'f ClaMt. 

a, Bowl. », Baealrar. J, Trap. «. Vant-plpe. /, Sopply to valve. I, Crank. 

Lsvar oonaected with pttll-rou. 
eeiver was a cylindrical box in which worked a cylindrical valve, a 
section only being solid. This solid part of the valve was kept in 
position by a weighted lever, so as to form a bottom for the bowl of 
the closet ; when the lever was raised, it turned the solid |H»rl of 
the valve away from the bottom of lha bowl, dropping its contents 
into the receiver. In connection with this cloaet I find for the first 
time a vent-pipe connected with the crown of the trap. The speci- 
fications claim it as a noveltv. 

Norton's Clotel. — The two following closets, which work on the 
same principle as the Wilkins, were invented in the United States 
in 1876 and 1882 respectively. Norton in his 
applied the principle of a ground- 
to the valve of a water-closet. The valve 
simply a piece of coni- 
~cal metal with a hole 
the same diameter as the 
soil-pipe, whkh, when 
\- a ~r (r^rlf turned so that they will 
V I Ycta *** conc * ntr ' c i w '" sJlow 

\ r^*3 tnB wa *' r matter in the 

"ff \ */S\ howl to pass into the soil- 
►e 1 I IT" 4 pipe. The valve is kepi 
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**• — E»d »ltw. — OowMoa'i Ctoisl. 
macb«rg*.plp*v, », SapplT-ptpa. <-. Bowl. < Cyll 
Upward vatv*. 



a, PlahMi. /, Hl&oe for hiadJs 
I, Hand-bote. 1, Vent-pipe, 



, it leaves the 



at the 



fit- 4J 

Dif g*tt ■ 

a. Bowl. t 
t, Valva. rf, Set-soraw. 
c, Cvauk. /, rail rod. 

in position by 
the aid of a 
weight and 
spring, as is 
shown in the cut. 

Dagyelt't Clot- 
el. — Daggett's 
closet in the ac- 
tion of tho valve 
is almost identi- 
cal with the one 
invented by Wil- 
kins. The valve 
is a segment of a 
cylinder that re- 
volves on its axis. 
Tliis valve is op. 
e rated by means 
lof a crank at- 
tached to the 
hand-pull. When 
the valve has re- 
volved to a cer- 
of tl 




This close* has a screw with the handle on the outside of the re- 
ceiver, so the valve may be made to 
seat if it should become loose, 

Slidingvalve closets seem to ^- 
have been in actual use to a very I 
limited extent, the reason probably I ' 
being that the Inventors or man- 1 
ufacturcrs found that they would \' 
not work in practice, it not being / 
practicable to make tho valve 
slide when and where the opera- 
tor desired. It would be almost 
impossible to adjust the parts so 
they would have a water-tight 
joint for any length of time. The 
bingcd-valve closets are generally 
simpler in their construction, and 
a tight joint with this form of valvo 
Is more practicable, ami there are a 
large number of this tvpeof valve- 
closets in use at the present day in 
all parts of tho world. 

Hixgkd-Valve Closets. 

Among closets that have hinged 
valves, or valves working on a spin- Flf. 
die, I find one type in which the 
vnlvo opens upward, another outward, and another downward in a 
direction relative to the bowl of tiro closet. 

Dmtnlon's Clotel. — Taking under consideration first tho closets ia 
which the valves open upward or toward the bowl, I find the first 
Invention of this type was made in Great Britain in I8M, by 
J. Downton for what he calls a " pump-closet-" In this closet the 
matter In lira bowl is drawn by the upward action of the piston into 
a cy Under, where it is retained by a valve that opens only in an up- 
ward direction. When the piston is pressed down by a handle, the 
f«ca! and other matter is discharged in any direction that may be 
desired. Tho return to tho cylinder of the matter discharged is 
prevented by a flap-valve opening only in an upward direction" To 
enable the iiiston to work easily, tho cylinder has an air-inlet near 
the top. The supply-valve is connected with the handle that works 
the piston. Messrs. Tylor & Son, of Newgate Street. London, man- 
ufacture Downton's closet at the pre*- 
1 — , with what they consider an ira- 
which 





form of lever-handle. 




Fif. 4«. — Section, 
a. Bowl, a, DiseJiarge-plpe. 



SiivsVi CtSMt.t 



d, Lerar. 
i. Vikas. 



Fif. 47. 
t, Supply. /.AU-plps. 



e. Piston. 
t. Cylladar. 

works the double-action pump and water-tap at one action. ... It 
is equally effective above or below the water-line.'* 

Sandt't Clotel. — In the United States, in 18 74, one Sands invented 



r to Downton's. 



This do ice 




a closet of this type that is very slmil 
is also intended to be placed below 
the water-line or the point of dis- 
charge. By raising a lever, the ex- 
crementitious matter in the bowl is 
drawn by the suction of a piston 
directly into a cylinder. When the 
lover is pressed down, the waste mat- 
ter may bo discharged in any direc- 
tion required, through the soil-pipe 
previously placed in the proper posi- 

lion. The flap-valves, of which there '"^'^ , 

are two, opening in an upward di- ?, Saeoad reoatvar. < Valve, 
rection, prevent the return of the «, Hand-poll, 

waste matter to either tho bowl or the cistern. 

Btackvood't Clotel. — I note, as the only instance of this type of 
ck»et beinjr intended for general use, one invented in this country 
by W. Blackwood in 1881. In this closet the matter which drops 
into the howl would go directly into a large compartment or re- 
ceiver. Tho valve is opened upwards by means of a combination of 
levers connected with the hand-pull. When the valve is raised, the 
water and excreta would find their way into a second receiver. The 
first compartment, which opens directly Into the room through the 
bowl, would without doubt get and remain in a very filthy condition. 



PnorosED ExrLOaaTtona at Sabmo. — Mr. Dennis, the British anti- 
quarian, has bought the site of the temple of Cybele at Sardis Asia 
Minnr, aud great hopes are entertained of the discoveries > 
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PICTURES OF THE SEASON IN NEW YORlv.-lI. 




TITHE dealers' importations have, it (etui 
•I" to mc, not been quite bo interesting this 
last 



^ I I i i > t I 1 1 1 1 H 1 1 1 

S mcrrial Wtff 
1 1| limit i n <; Uie 
v| they all eoui| 



year as they were last season; yet 
liare inelu<le«l many pictures most 
worthy of atteulion. Tlie decline Uas been 
rather in the matter of quantity tlian in 
that of quality. Perhaps I lie general com- 
iression lias had much to do with 
dealers' enterprise. Certainly 
complain a little of tlie dulness of 
their trade as compared with recent years, 
and it ii well known that tlie picture-market 
more susceptible to the effects of even 
slight fluctuations in the couiiuercinl world 
than is any other. Tho earlier winter ex- 
V| j. In r i.>nv showed pod rMaipt*| bM ikt plcl- 
^Tl yw ures suld were mostly small and inexpen- 
s. '^^'.jjf *ive, producing large sums in the aggregate, 
, • * ■ I waking miHtcrate inroads upon indsiid- 
/ Jr \.>»V: lull purses. The demand for expensive for- 
\n works has been small, and the sales at 
v /J,iMfc JTgj our current Water-Color Exhibition seem 
\ •*J^±i_'''''JfM likely to fall below anticipation. 
*v**V% > '^|lnjfl ' >nc °' finest importations of the rear 
J" has been a beautiful early Troyon, brought 
over by Mr. Avery. It was a landscape 
« witll figures — a view from the terrace at 
Cloud, with Paris and the wide Seine 
and the river in the distance — a 
itiful work alike in color, in handling, in 
■position and in sentiment, and possessed, 
((fflh-Jf" moreover, of a certain extrinsic interest 
> 1 i* | fioni the fact that the view was taken from 
the garden of Troyon's mother, and the 



>). I |W 1^7/1 St. Clou.; 

T'fo 



JsM 

(%p/&>&l y /-J' rr / £T<My of little figures in the foreground in- 
I'*'-/' eluded Troyon himself, Van Marrke, and 
Trovon's little daughter, afterwards to be Van Marckc's wife. 

The chief attraction* at Mr. Schaus's have been another fine 
Troyon, also a comparatively early work, with cattle in a Hat land- 
scape near a row of pollard willows; and two superb specimens of 
i both well-known pictures formerly in the " 
One was a soft, spring-like river-view, 



sunset, with large, dark trees in the foi 



reground.ei 

and both together giving interesting evidence of the great master's 
versatility. To be seen in the same gallery was a small Fromentin, 
which seemed to me the finest I had ever met with in this country. 
It was called " /.<i Halte ties Muletierx" and was also a lainous piel- 
ure, formerly owned by M. l^epel-Cointet. Painted toward the end 
of Froraentin's life, when be had gained a more solid technical skill 
with which to incarnate his always fresh ami genuine sentiment, 
when he had outgrown the influence of Murilhat and learned all that 
Corot could teach, it was indeed a perfect work. The groups of 
Arabs and animals in the foreground were done as Fromentin alone 
could do them, and the masses of delicate foliage and the lovely sky 
were worthy of Corot in his happiest mood. At GoupU's there was 
also a Fromentin to be seen, an earlier work, showing a caravan on 
the march, interesting of course, but far less perfect than the other, 
with far less of light and atmosphere, though with as much of color. 
At the last-named gallery were, moreover, two good Delailles: one 
in oil, the other a large elaburate water-color, depicting the review 
of a French army corps. A large picture by Knaus, showing a fight 
among peasants in a dancing-hall, proved that he does well to restrict 
himself more commonly to simple pastoral or humorous subjects. Il 
was utterly devoid of dramatic power, badly grouped, dull in color, 
a little hard in handling, and the faces most unsuccessful as charac- 
ter studies. 

The Messrs. Rcicliard have had at their rooms an important 
picture by lUbert: an ideal figure called " Im Voiz ce'letle," not 
very interesting to those who care for reality in art, but an ex- 
tremely good work of its kind, morbid and rather lachrymose in 
sentiment, but giving evidence that the sentiment had beeti genuine 
on tlie artist's part and not affected. If there is one really belated 
wedia-val dreamer in our modern world it is surely Hubert, and his 
art has a value, from its sincerity as well as from its technical quali- 
ties, far above the art of theatrical sensationalists like Gabriel Max. 
The same firm showed also some good small pictures by tlie younger 
school of Munich arlists, especially strong in character, and a num- 
ber of very nice canvases of home production. Mr. Wordsworth 
Thompson, Mr. Bruce Crane, and Mr. Bolton Jones were among 
those who seemed to have profited most by their summer's holiday. 

Of course there have been everywhere showy, popular, clever but 
tiresome pictures to be seen : Benjamin Constants, Moreaus, Beck- 
ers, and a host from other hands. But one fine work of the most 
recent and most realistic school should not be forgotten. This, im- 
ported by Mr. Scliaua, was a picture by Dagnan-Boitvcrct, exhib- 
ited at the Salon a year or Ire ago, and called "An Accident." It 
showed n small peasant who hail injured his hand and was having it 
bound up by the young village doctor, while a group of more or leas 
sympathetic elders watched the operation. Fine in composition, 
low in tone yet good in color, and extremely strong in handling, the 



• a deep- 



chief merit of this remarkable canvas was vet in its rendering of 
character. Such genre painting as this is very far from being lit- 
erary in its interest. AVe need no description, no title to make us 
perceive all the painter's intentions, to lake us at once into the pres- 
ence of the actual sceue. One felt that the characters of all the [H-r- 
sonages present — from the pale, half-fainting, yet plucky boy, with 
his trusting eyes fixed on the doctor's face, to the anxious grand- 
mother, the men with their different degrees of sy mpathy or indif- 
ference, or the doctor himself, seen from the back with only a Lit of 
his cheek and his clever hands in view, yet instinct with professional 
enthusiasm in every line — might be interpreted by a study of this 
canvas as well as by a study of their actual flt-»h and blood. Ko 
one, I think, hut MuukAcsy could have painted such a scene in quite 
so artistic, strong, and speaking a way, and indeed the art of the 
younger painter has much affinity with Munkaesy's. We have hud 
no Munkacsys imported for us this year as far as I have seen, but 
this canvas of Dagnan-Buuveret's must have gone far to console his 
admirers for the fact. 

Mr. Cottier has in his rooms some most bcanlifnl works, many of 
them recently imported; indeed, here more than anywhere else in 
New York, one is sure of seeing the best the city has to show. But 
his most recent acquisitions have not yet been publicly shown, so a 
notice of them must be deferred to annthrr day. 

The Boston Artists' Exhibition was not a pecuniary success, I 
hear. The opening of the ever-popular Water-Color Society had 
doubtless something to do with the matter, but still more of the gen- 
eral lack of interest is to be attributed to the nature of the collec- 
tion itself; not that il was not good. Opinions differed, of course, 
as to its excellence; but no one denied it many very strong points, 
and to some of us it appeared much the best small exhibition wt- hud 
seen for many a year. But it was nol popular in its nature. 'Mine 
was too little variety, too few pictures — hardly one, in fact, of the 
slight, antidotal, familiar sort that always please the crowd. Only 
twenty artists were represented, and as these almost all belonged to 
what we may, by a little stretch of terms, call a single school, theie 
was a certain uniformity in the collection as a whole. Willi scarcely 
a single exception the pictures were all portraits and landscapes. 
Mr. Fuller's " Dandelion Girl" was a somewhat ideal figure, yet did 
not depart very widely from the domain of portraiture. '1 here was 
some discussion as to whether the art of Boston was really well 
represented by the exhibition. Of course some names were mining, 
but few, I think, of great importance — none who-e presence would 
have given New Yorkers cause to alter materially the estimate of 
Boston work thev formed in the presence of the actual collection. 
If Mr. Crowninshlcld had been represented, there would! have been 
little opening for regret. 

Mr. Fuller's pictures were, of course, the chief feature of the col- 
lection, not only in themselves, but in the evidence which surrounded 
them that thrv hail influenced some of his vuunger fellow-workers. 
The very originality and individuality of Mr. Fuller's style, reveal- 
ing as it docs a peculiarly intense and personal sentiment behind his 
brush, make it one that cannot be too affectionately studied without 
great risk. The student is apt to mistake effects for causes, and to 
fancy that whrn he conies near to Mr. Fuller's manner, which is. 
however, but the natural expression of his thought, he will have 
secured much of the substance of his art. 

Mrs. Whitman's large portrait of a child in brown aeemed to me 
more beautiful than anything she had yet exhibited in New York; 
as strung, as bold, as line in color, and as absolutely alive as her 
other works, while more refined in handling and more pleasing in 
effect. Surely there is no one in New York to rank above Mrs. 
Whitman in her especial branch. Mr. Vinton's two portraits, one 
several years earlier than the other, showed that, to say the least, 
he had not advanced in recent years — too much success, too many- 
patrons, perhaps, and a resultant haste in Hirthod.or hardening into 
set manners ol Irexlmrnt. Il is a pit) he should not aiwav* do as 
well as in the "Thomas Applelon, certainly one of the best por- 
traits our newer art has yet produced. 

Among the landscapes, those of Mr. Applclnn Brown were, I 
think, the finest; extremely fresh and individual, and satisfying in 
their frank, rich color-scale, as compared with the duller, grayer, 
lower or paler tones more commonly affected by our painters! I 
have no space to note what else of good the exhibition held, but I 
must add that to me and to many others il proved, when taken ns a 
whole, an interesting fact : this is the fact that Boston artists are a 
quite independent baml ; that the city has an artistic existence of its 
own, and has developed, in landscape painting at least, what may 
properly be called a Boston school. Mr. Brown, Mr. Cole, and 
their vounger fellows have no near relations in our own group of 
landscape painters; nor do I think they are much indebted to for- 
eign example. They seem to me as original as they nrc attractive. 
Mr. Fuller, of course, has no parallel with us; hut then lie has 



in Boston, either, and, as I have said, if he begets imitators, the fact 
will nol be hopeful. But a city which can Mud us one Mr. Fuller, 
a school of landscape painters such as that headed bv Mr. Brown, 
and two portrait-painters like Mrs. Whitman and Mr. Vinton (when 
the latter is at his best), may be looked upon with a little envy and 
with no little admiral ion bv the metropolis itself. Of course there 
have been critics to say tiiat the Boston hand is narrow-minded, is 
not versatile, is a clique,* in short; but perhaps for this very reason 
its products seemed to me so individual and so impressive.' If the 
work ran a good deal in one, or more properly in two veins, they 
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were both good ones, and those who 
they were not more numerous, hardly 
their strict ores here put on record. 

The New York Art Club, an association of some rear*' standing, 
but which has never been publicly prominent before, holds this year 
the first of what it means to make, I suppose, a scries of annual ex- 
hibitions. The collection is limited to the work of members, but noi 
to novelties. As the members are a rather miscellaneous lot, and as 
some of them hare sent rather inferior pictures, the show is by no 
means homogeneous ; ret it contains some features of the greatest in- 
terest. Mr. George "lnnes»'s large, misty " Sunset in the Adiron- 
dacks" had been shown before, but, recently repainted, reappeared 
in even more than its former beauty and impressiveness. Mr. 
Dewey sent a capital picture of a low, sandy Long Island shore, pro- 
saic in tlieme and simply true in treatment, yet not deroid of per- 
sonal sentiment. Mr. Shirlaw contributed some studies in color, 

kr. B Rrtlw < wMhktld> bait 1b a beautiful Httta twilight land- 
scape with three figures. - Mr. Eastman Johnson sent a poor gtnrr 
picture of a child and a red-hot store, and hail inserted in a land- 
scape by Mr. McEnteu the portraits of two little children, most mod- 
ern a* to costume, but cridently intended to suggest the classical 
" Ribe* in the Wo>d." It seemed hardly necessary that two well- 
known artists need have co-operated to make so |>oor a canvas. Mr. 
15 ii nee, Mr. Crane, Mr. Bolton Jones, Mr. Chase, Mr. Edgar Ward. 
Mr. Shurtlcff, and Mr. Miller were among the other painters repre- 
sented. Mr. Alden Weir sent a charming girl's portrait, first exhib- 
ited but spring. With Mr. George Inness, Jr., we marked an Im- 
mense improvement in technical skill, lie suggested his father in 
certain portions of his work, but preserved in others a strong accent 
of individuality. His picture was more interesting than beautiful, 
however. We believe — all of us, I hope — that if American art is 
really to flourish, it must as a general thing treat distinctively Amer- 
ican themes. We were glad, therefore, to see Mr. Inness, Jr., giving 
in his adherence to this theory, but wondered a little at his thorough- 



going pluck when we saw just what his American subject was : a 
brjad, rough pasture with cattle, slim, stiff little yellow maple trees, 
and a fanner's boy in the foreground; beyond these a road with a 
pair of trotters driven to a buggy by a gentleman in a tall hat; be- 
yond, again, a newly-planted suburban lot, and a square white house 
with the greenest of Venetian shutters and the reddest of window- 
blinds; and in the distance a range of low, mist-covered hills, most 
beautifully painted. There had not been the least attempt at beau- 
tifying, even at composing as unpromising a subject as even a New 
Jersey suburb could afford. Mr. Inness had not exactly made a 
picture, hut his canvas was yet far more interesting than most of its 
conventionally pretty contemporaries. It took not only pluck to at- 
tempt such a theme but a great ileal of good painting to make as 
much of it aa Mr. Inness accomplished. 

But the great feature of the Art Club's exhibition — a feature 
which put it far above the rank of most shows of its kind — was the 
reappearance of Mr. La Farge after several years of seclusion — 
in so far as painting is concerned — from the public eye. No one of 
his four contributions was new, and three had been exhibited, I 
think, before; hut all were splendid pieces of work and one the 
finest thing in its way that I remember ever to have seen from an 
American brush. A large portrait of a boy ami a greyhound was 
a little awkward, perhaps, in composition, but extremely true ami 
strong in sentiment, solidly painted and rich in color. Two single 
figures of St. John and the Madonna respectively, were planned to 
fltnk a representation of the Crucifixion which, however, has never 
been accomplished. Intended lor an altar-piece they were more 
broadly painted, more vague in effect than the portrait — a little mor- 
bid in 'sentiment, it 
and execution. With 

ness than some of his younger brethren, "Mr. La Farge 
of greatness, a touch of genius, both in the way he feels and io the 
way he executes that puts him abore the level of any rival. And I 
need not limit myself to our own school alone when I speak of the 
fourth and roost beautiful of these picture*. I may compare it with 
similar work from the best foreign brushes and say with confidence 
that there is no man living who could do a more subtile, beautiful 
a id original piece of work in the way of flesh-painting than Mr. La 

— Vt*JlT"!< Jl 1 ''!, 

it was 

:arcely- 

draped girl sitting on a green bank under an apple tree in blossom. 
It was little more than a study of a nude figure — the face rosy and 
placid, with a slight dreaminess of expression, not strong enough to 
mark it decidedly into any ideal category, but suggestive enough to 
inspire the spectator, perhaps, with some corresponding fancy of his 
own. The flesh-painting of the figure was simply perfect — exqui- 
site in color, wonderful in modelling, firm, solid, substantial aa nature 
itself, yet handled with delicacy and with extreme originality as well 
as strength. A single knee cut out from this wonderful canvas would 
be worth acres of such flesh-painting as we see on ordinary exhibi- 
tion-walls, I care not in what land we look. The landscape element 
was charmingly treated, especially aa to color. The head was less 
successful, having seemingly been of less interest to the artist — was 
not so beautiful in treatment and not so perfect in color. But a far 
greater number of blemishes than any eye could find in this picture 
would not, sol against its wonderful merits, make it anything leu 



ore vague in eitert man me portrait — a little mor- 
t may be, but extremely powerful both in sentiment 
Villi less immediately apparent superficial i-lever- 
his younger brethren, Mr. La Farge has a touch 



than a truly marvellous piece of painter's work — not only "clever " 
but stamped with the signet of genius itself. 

The W ater-Color Exhibition deserves, of course, a notice all to it- 
self. I will conclude by going back for a moment to the dealers' 
latest importations and mentioning two pictures brought from the 
recent Paris Salon which were striking examples of the perfection 
to which mere technical skill has arrived in France. One, im|>orted 
by the Messrs Keichard, was the "Frou-Fnu" of CUiriu, a life-sixe fig- 
ure of a girl in a gorgeously elaborate fancy costume, chiefly io tones 
of white. The strength, rapidity, facility and expressiveness of touch 
put into the rendering of the fluffy stuffs was something wonderful 
to see. The flesh-painting was good as well, chiefly done with lha 
palette knife. The other picture, not dissimilar in kind, was "L't'loile " 
of Commcre, shown at Goupil's. It represented a ballet girl seated 
with her filmy skirts thrown up behind her head. Here white- was 
again predominant, contrasting only with the pink of the flesh tones 
and the tricots. The technique was even more surprising than in 
Clairio's picture, applied to the rendering of soft, broad masses, not 
of glittering foam-like effect*. Many an artist picked It out last sum- 
mer as the most consummate specimen of mere technique in the Paris 
exhibition, and though one regrets that such skill should be expended 
on a subject without more vital interest, it should in justice be added 
that there was not In this canvas any trace of the vulgar spirit in 
which French painter* so often approach their models — even when 
their models are of a kind that do not so readily lend themselves to 
vulgarity as one might imagine a ballet girl would do. This figure was 
anything but vulgar, either in type or in fueling, the face indeed, being 
extremely sweel and attractive, scarcely even suggesting the mcre- 
of the stage. 

M. G. yak : 
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Farge here did for us — not recentlv, but some thirteen yei 
for though the picture was now exhibited for the first lime 
dated in 1870. It was a small canvas with the figure of a m 



THE RUINS OF PERSEPOLIS. 

T ITTLE more than a stone's throw from the 
If telegraph wires which convey commands 
from Downing Street to the Viceroy of 
India stand the ruins of Persepolis, the Sum- 
mer Palace of the Great King. In these dais 
of archieological surveys and scientific expedi- 
tions, despatched to the four quarters of the 
globe at the expense of enlightened govern- 
ments and learned societies, it is certainly as- 
tonishing that no svstematic investigation ha* 
ever yet been undertaken of the great arti- 
ficial platform on which stood the halls and 
palaces of Darius and his successor*. Great 
»um* have at various times been wastefully ex- 
t£±**^£L_*7j v petided on Persepolis. A moiety of what was 
disbursed by the French Government in the production of the luxuri- 
ous folios of Messrs. Flandrin and Coste's " Voyagt rn Ferre," It 
judiciously expended on the spot, might hare enabled those artists to 
get the earth and rubbish cleared off the platform under theii per- 
sonal superintendence ; and. to cite but one point, the curious system 
of drains ramifying through this Cyclopeao masonry, and of which 
no outlet bas ever yet been found, might then have been thoroughly 
explored. Judging from the immense quantities of arel illogical 
and artistic treasures which the mud of the Cloaca Maxima has pre- 
served to us intact from the time* of the Tarquins, we might well 
hope that in the silt of the drain which pierces the foundations of 
the Hall of Xerxes there might vet be found personal ornament* 
and household utensils which had belonged to those who attended 
the court of the Great King. In the plans of Persepolis hitherto 
published these drains have always been very incorrectly marked. 
Their number is very considerable, and they ramify through the 
whole structure of the platform in almost every direction; and, hut 
that they are now for the most part cliokcd up with iMhris, they 
would seem to allow of underground communication between iIhs 
various palaces. Such was probably the intention of the builder, 
for the passage of the drain was originally high enough to enable a 
man to pass through without stooping; at present, however, the in- 
quisitive traveller has to crawl ahoul on hands and knees; and, to 
say nothing of the discomfort and the dirt, runs grave risk of dis- 
turbing the sic*la of some stray panther, or. perchance, even a lion- 
wheip, these cool retreats being a favorite lair with the wild bensls 
from ihe neighboring hills. Tbrre is a particularly large species of 
viper, too, which infests the dark holes and corners of the masonri ; 
its body attains the thickness of a man's arm, and its bite is said by 
the natives to cause Instant death. It is perhaps curious that noth- 
ing should he positively known of the manner In which the ruin of 
Persepolis was brought about. The Greek historians relate how 
Alexander the Great in a moment of drunk, n frenzy, and instigated, 
it is said, by Thais, fired with hi* own hand the palace of the Per- 
sian monarch. Subsequent writers, however, have altogether dis- 
believed the slorv. and have referred the ruin of Perse|>olis to the epoch 
of the Mohammedan conquest. Against this last view it may be urged 
that no account is to be found in the Moslem historians of any destruc- 
tion of these palaces having taken place at the titnr of the conquest ; 
and, bearing in mind that many of the early annalists and geogra- 
phers in Islam were converted Persians, we should certainly has a 
had some account of the matter had the devastation of what they 
held Io bo the throne of Jamshid been nn event of the days of their 
grandfather*, anil the work of the iconoclastic Arab. A* tending to 
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confirm tlie Greek tradition of the destruction having been caused 
by fire, the traveller mar Mill observe the mark of I uti • - on the 
doorways and broken pillar* of the edifice known a* the 11 all of 
Hundred Column*. A ciiiiou* indication of the material u*cd for 
the roof of thin hall i* to be obtained from the piece* of charcoal 
and charred wood which form a lavcr extending apparently over the 
whole floor of the building. At the present day the area of the 
hall i« covered to the depth of »ome ten feet by hardened mud and 
rubbish, mostly detritus brought down by the winter rain* from the 
hill at the foot of which the palace Hand*; but digging, which ha* 
been undertaken to ascertain the poiilion and number of the col- 
umn*, ha* everywhere brought to light a stratum of mud containing 
bit* of charcoal, tbia *tratuin being some twelve inches in thickness, 
and lying within an inch or *o of the marble block* forming the 
floor of the hall. This charcoal we way take to be the remain* of 
and interior fittings brought down at the falling in of the 
Examination under the microscope show* that the wood of 



which we have here the charred remain* came from a tree of the 
pine family, and from the markings of the grain Mill visible in the 
charcoal, even after a lapse of 2,000 years, the *pecie» may be iden- 
tified a* that of the cedar. Now conifer* do not grow in any of the 
region* round Persrpolis; the nearest cedar* arc those of the Leba- 
non; and though there i* no documentary evidence on the sub- 
ject, we may with some probability regard this a* the spot whence 
came the beam* for roofing the Hull of Hundred Column*, if we 
call to mind the analogou* circumstances at Nineveh, where cedar 
charcoal ha* also been found, and where clay tablet* are extant, 
bearing edit!- in cuneiform writing relating to the transport of this 
timber from the coast of the Mediterranean overland to the vallrv 
of the Tigris. 

The ruin* of the Pcrscpolitan palaces have a strange skeleton-like 
appearance, very Mriking on coming for the first time up the gigan- 
tic stairway from the plain onto the platform. Of each edifice the 
framework, so to speak, still stands, but of walls nothing remain*. 
The building* were but one story high. Doorways and windows, 
with here and there columns crowned by the quaint double-griffin 
capitals, stand out sharp against the blue skv, appearing in many 
rase* almoat a* freshly carved as in the day* of Alexander the Great. 
These are all of the black marble quarried in the neightioring moun- 
tains; the walls of the building*, on the other hand, would *cem to 
have been built of tum-dried brick, for of these absolutely no vestige 
remains. The black doorways and window-frame* of the palace of 
Darius will remind the traveller most strangely of the "wings" of a 
theatre. He may walk out of a door and return through the space 
intervening between it and the neighboring window. The original 
walls were so thick that the sculptured slabs of marble lining the 
exit* are ofton a couple of _vards broad, and these, viewed from the 
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end of live hall with the figures in bas-relief sta 
from the polished surfaces, certainly intensify the 
incongruous in these chambers of the Great Kit 




ON THE USE OF BUILDING STONES'- 1. 

2*| T N" the paper I had the privilege of bring- 
I ing before the Association last winter, 
1 pointed out the characteristic* of 
goo I building stones, and the principal 
quarries, in Scotland from which such 
. i ild be got- I stated that what the ar- 
chitect had to look for was a stone that 
w.i5 durable, Mrong, and of a color which 
would best bring out the architectural feat- 
ures of his design and harmonize with the locality and surroundings 
in which it wa* placed. We have, fortunately, within very easy 
reach, abundance of stone comprising these qualities ; hut, however 
good or beautiful it may be, if wrongly used disappointment and fail- 
ure are sure to be the result. 

The laws observed in regulating the elements and forces in Nature 
are thoroughly geometric, and the same laws are equally binding on 
the architect and his works- The constructive lines on which Nat- 
ure proceeds never fail, when free from debasing influences, to 
secure what we call beautiful in form, color or usefulness; and the 
same lines cannot be too closely followed by the architect or builder 
who desires to reach excellence in an art which is noble in the highest 
sense of that word. 

I know that it is held by many that the architect or artist is only 
trammelled in his conceptions by working on geometric lines. Some 
men, no doubt, have an intuitive (wrception ot what is symmetrical 
aid beautiful either as to form or color, just as there are those who, 
without the aid of gamut or scale, have an inborn knowledge of what 
is harmonious in music; but I hold that in architecture, a* applied 
to the true styles, a geometric basis is at the root of what we admire 
in the examples we have of these; and that, if a new style of archi- 
tecture is to be developed, we must fall back on what guided the old 
designers in their original conceptions of what was not only true to 
its use, true in construction, true in symmetry, but beautiful a* well, 
because it was true — the cube, the circle, anil its geometrical devel- 
opment giving that which we admire and call Classic, while the cir- 
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cle and the equilateral triangle supply the key to those nuble Gothic 
structures which weie erected five hundred years ago. 

before 1 enter upon the consideration of the uses of stone, I wish 
in a sentence or two to notice the use of timber and iiun as con- 
structive materials. There is a true way of using these, just as there 
is a true way of using other building materials, such as stone ; but a 
serious mistake will be made by the architect or engineer if tbey at- 
tempt to use these on the same lines or fur purposes which by their 
nature they are not at all applicable. As to the first, the designer 
who understands what timber as a constructive material can do 
would never think of using it for the purposes of an arch; especially 
one which has to meet the strain of a vertical and moving load. 
Yet this has been done on some of our must important railways in 
I the construction of bridges and viaducts. Neither should iron be 
used for pur|H>»es which stone or other material is only fit for. To 
build a structure on constructive lines which admit of jday or move- 
ment when the weight and thrust of a railway train or moving force 
comes against it, or upon it, is certain in lime to be fatal. Hence 
the care that should be taken whether with stone, wood, or iron, to 
adopt a sv stem of construction which will not only meet the nature of 
such material, but the work it has to do. 

To unite wood and iron, where their opposite properties can never 
harmonize and work together, Is sure to fail in the long run, as, 
under a strain or load, timber, from its greater elasticity, will yield 
to the pressure, but again recover its normal condition after the 
strain or load is removed. Iron, on the other hand, will keep the 
set it get*, and If united to the limber, is certain to drag it down to 
the weakness which is inherent to such a combination of material. 

What 1 have said about wood and iron is rather aside to my paper, 
except in illustration of what 1 consider so nearly allied to the use 
of stone that I trust the Association will overlook the digression. 
The right use of stone is my subject, and I will endeavor to keep as 
close to my text as possible, giving in a practical way the results of 
my own experience, and what I have learned from 'others. To be 
in order 1 will consider: — 

1. How to secure a foundation upon which the structure can bo 
safely built. 

S. How to place stone in the building so as to secure the j 
strength and durability. 

3. How to use stone in the laying of a good foundation. 

4. How to use stone in the building of retaining-walls. 

5. How to use stone in the building of rubble. 

6. How to use stone in the superstructure. 

7. How to use stone for coursed work. 

8. How to use stone for ashlar work. 

9. How to dress stone so as to get the most durable surface. 

1. How to secure a Foundation upon which the Structure can be 
eaftty buiit. 

The foundation of a building is of primary importance, as, unless 
it is secure, the permanency of the structure cannot be maintained, 
however well built it may be. 

Before laying a atone, the architect or engineer should be satisfied 
that the strata will give equal resistance to the pressure that may be 
put upon them. 

Strata that are hard and soft are very dangerous. Even clay if 
mixed with boulders (which often happens) cannot be depended U|K>n, 
unless they are removed, and means taken to equalize the ground on 
which the buildings are to be erected. 

Next to rock, no better foundation can be got than sand or gravel 
when dry. If wet, means should be taken to drain away the water; 
but, if tiiis cannot be done, large, flat-bedded foundation-stones of 
sullicient area, fairly dressed in beds and joints, and well put to- 
gether, will, a* the load increases, secure a foundation that anything 
can be built upon. 

In my own experience I have often tested this, and particularly 
when building a bridge on a railway contract I had many rears ago. 
This was an under bridge of considerable span, the girders being in 
the form of an arch, in segments of cast-iron, the security of which 
depended greatly on the permanent resistance of the abutments, or 
the bolls which held these segmrnts together at their joints. In dig- 
ging for a foundation, it was found that the strata were very soft, 
being layers of sand and moss alternately, and to prevent failure I 
took the' precaution to strengthen the foundation of the first abut- 
ment by driving piles to a depth of thirty to forty feel, with horizon- 
tal planking, on which the foundation-stones were bedded. Before 
building the second abutment, acting on the advice of a railway con- 
tractor who had had more exiierience than myself, 1 adopted a 
different plan, viz., to dig out the soft material to such a depth and 
I area as secured an outward resistance to meet the pressure of the 
large-sized stones that were afterward put into the foundation, course 
after course, until the load pressed out the water, and so secured 
a foundation which was equally as strong, if not stronger, than the 
first. 

Where the strata are unequal or not to be depended upon, I know 
of nothing belter than a good lied of concrete, certainly not less than 
three feet thick, and no architect should neglect this where there is 
the slightest doubt a* to the sustaining character- of the ground. 
This is always necessary in erections of different heights, and is 
particularly required in churches and other buildings where the spire, 
tower, or oilier elevation bears more heavily on the foundation than 
the wails which abut upon them. And, in addition to this, and to 
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nuke sure, I would have extra couraea in the foundation of the higher 
and heavier portion*, aa in the hurry with which we build now-«-dny* 
every precaution la necessary. The mid« care should be taken with 
regard to oriel-window* or projection* which do not go to the full ■ 
height of the building, and consequently have not the aame pressure . 
on the foundation. 

The walla to which these projection* are attached ahould not only j 
be well founded, but the lie or bond which uoltei the ope wall to the i 
other ahould be left free on the upper bed*, so aa to allow for the 
subsidence of the heavier wall without causing the fractures so often ' 
seen where this precaution is not taken. 

2. Uoto to ptact Slant in tht Building to as to fecurt the greatest j 
Strength and Durability. 

Before saying anything aa to the various kinds of work put upon i 
stone, or the nodes of building, let me state that for durability all 
stones should he laid on their natural beds, especially such as are 
highly stratified. All stones however compact in their nature, have 
a line of fracture, which the quarryman or hewer can easily delect; 
and although there are a few alonea, such a* the Liver Rock of Craig- 
leith, Binnie and RedhaJI, which (how" little lamination, and may be 
used with the natural face exposed, tho uae of stone in this way 
should be the exception and not the rule. 

Another consideration in the use of stone for important buildings 
is that of having it quarried, stored, and seasoned fur some time be- 
fore being hewn and placed in the walls. By these meant the natural 
sap is allowed to evaporate, and the stone tested as to its quality. 
This would add to the cost ; but the money would be well spent it 
this precaution prevented the wasting of stones from lite rains, frost, 
or atmospheric influences which, especially in our cities, soon act on 
the surface of a newly-quarried stone. 

Stone that ia quarried the one day and built-in the next is in a 
green state, and unfit for uae. It is not in condition — it ia at ita 
weakest ; its pores are open and ready to absorb not onlv moisture, 
but the gaseous and disfiguring influences which lend to it* deslroc- 
tion. Every hewer knows that to get a |>oli*hcd surface on a stone 
that has lain fur some time Is very different from what lie gets on 
one fresh from the quarry, and this of itself should be nuflicic.it evi- 
dence to warrant the precaution I have recommended, which is to 
thoroughly season the stone before using. 

To know what gooil stone really la, ami how it can best be uaed, the 
architect who practise* in this city, or the student, haa not far to go 
to see not only the most durable stone, but also variety of masonry, 
as exemplified in such as llolyrood, lloriot's Hospital, ami the resi- 
dential buildings of the Old Town, erected centuries ago; or turning 
to the modern building* of the New Town, stone of equal durability 
and variety of masonry, as shown in the policed work of the better 
class of buildings of the terraces, crescents, and squares, such as 
Royal Terrace, Randolph Crescent, Moray Place, or Charlotte 
Square; while in Cieorge Square, Giliuore l'laee, Thistle Street, 
Rose Street, or Jamaica Street work of a cheaper kind has been 
adopted, all which are not only instructive, but interesting, in 
showing what masons could then do in erecting buildings that have 
stood die test of time, which makes no mistake in exposing what is 
good or bad in many things besides the art of building. My next 
considers! ion is ■ — 

8. Mow to use Stone in laying a Good Foundation. 

In my paper on "Building Stones" I gave the reautt of aome ex- 
perimenta in testing foundaiion-atones for the chimney of the Edin- 
burgh Gas Company, and the result of these experiments proved to 
my mind that as you enlarge the area of the stone a greater propor- 
tion of resistance is gained, and that a laminated atone, sueli aa 
Hailes, would increase in strength according to its surface more in 
proportion than that of a Liver Rock stone, such as Redhall or 
Craiglvith. 

1 notice this more particularly to show that a soft atone, if lamin- 
ated, of large area, fairly dressed on the beds and joints, and bedded 
on what I would call a swimming bed of mortar, so that every por- 
tion of the surface of the stone would get a fair share of the work it 
had to do, need not be rejected. 

Foundations ahould have the courses of sufficient breadth to admit 
of acarceinents on either side and all round, so that the wall, pier, or 
pillar resting I hereon may have a good footing, and equal resistance 
through and through to prevent sinking. ) have known, from the neg- 
lect of this, worse than subsidence happen, owing to the foundation- 
courses being filled with ordinary rubble in tlie centre, which, yielding 
when the pressure came, brought down tlws building, involving not only 
loss of life and properly, but questions of re*|H>nsibility that had to be 
settled in a court of law. 

The subsidence of tho waits of a building occasioned by a bad 
foundation or inferior work above does not show itself all at once — 
it lake* time to tell whether the foundations have been well or ill i 
laid upon an unyielding strata, badly bedded stones, or a faulty con- > 
struction ; bat once it Joes begin to fracture, the unequal, and what 
I would call the unfair, strain that is thrown upon other portions soon 
leads to serious consequences. „ 
4. How to use Stone in ike building of Retaining- Wall*. 

The chief object Item is to build so aa to lean to and re-siat pressure ' 
from behind. To do this satisfactorily the excavation* should be 1 
dug deep enough to secure lliu resistance necessary to meet the 
thrust when it cones; the walla ahould be built of the largest ma- ; 



tcrial that can be got, and bedded at right angles to the batter on 
the face. Small-sized stone* in such a wall are useless. Heavy ma- 
terial, well dressed and bonded together, so that when the pressure 
comes — in most cases suddenly — every stone will be ready to take 
it* fair sbaro in preventing an overthrow — that is what is wanted, 
not small-sized material which has no time to bond and get that unity 
of resistance which such a structure requires. 

b. How to use Stone in the building of Hubble. 

Of walls built there is a great variety. Enduring walls of common 
rubble masonry or walls built with stones of irregular shape as they 
come from the quarries, if well put together, well dressed, well 
knocked to their bed, and built from froul to back, so a* to bond and 
get them to work together, mar be built ; but if, on the other hand, as 
is too often the practice, such work is done by running up one side 
of the wall before the other, without bonds or lies, such as are re- 
quired to unite the whole, then nothing but failure can be the re»ult. 

There is another kind of rubble of which we have some admirable 
examples in thu city — that is coursed rubble. '1 his work was dono 
entirely with the piencd hammer, without chisel maik of any kind; 
and when well bouded and backed, walls of the most enduriug kind 
were got. 

Where what is called squared rubble ia adopted, with ordinary 
rubble for backing, the practice of running up the outer face should 
not be allowed. No worse masonry could be built than this, 
and it is to be regretted that so much of this kind of work is 
being done in our city. Jt is not only bad in itself, but leads to our 
younger masons being trained in a most objectionable style. 

Speculation in building, where cost appears to be the first considera- 
tion, has led to much of this same kind of work, although 1 am by no 
means sure but that there is something else to be blamed, and lhat 
is, that many of our masons have not been properly trained, owing 
greatly to their being allowed to break their Indentures, and not 
serving their full time of apprenticeship. 

Masons were better trained when it was more the custom than it is 
now of indenturing apprentices for a term of years, usually five. 
Three were devoted to the art of hewing, and two to the art of 
building. When the term expired it was usual for the master to at- 
tach a certificate to the indenture stating how good an apprentice lie, 
hud been, and his qualification to take his place as journeyman ; and 
he was proud of the document as showing what he was and what he 
euuld du. This was a good custom, and one which 1 would like to 
see revived by the masters or workmen's unions whose interest it 
should be to have well-trained men in their ranks. 

In specifying rubble-work architect* should be careful in making 
clear the kind of work they require, as many questions have had to be 
settled in court which might have been avoided if more clearly de- 
scribed, or if, what is better still than any specification, the kiud of 
work was shown to contractors before estimating. 

There are so many different kinds of rubble, such as common, squared, 
random, hammer-dressed, nidged, and pick-dressed rubble, and rub- 
ble where the stones are limited in length, height, and breadth of 
bed, which comes to be a pnxzle to the mason, if specified for walls, 
such as I have seen built iu this city. These should be made per- 
fectly clear by the architect by sample, so as to prevent after disputes, 
and show exactly how the stone is to be treated. 

Another kind of rubble which was much in vogue when the house* 
in Moray Place, etc., were built, as shown in the back watla of 
the same and also in the front of the older houses in George 
Square and Gilmore Place, was that of coursed rubble. As the term 
indicates the stone was taken from the rubble, squared and faced 
entirely with the cairn hammer I have before alluded to, and it ia 
well to notice from these examples how shapely and well done tlie 
work is — some of it brought to a surface by squaring the atone so as 
to show the natural face, and others by using the picned hammer for 
dressing off any Inequalities, and bringing it more within the tcim 
of what we call'" nidged " work, only with much less labor than lhat 
required for this more costly style of masonry. 

(To bt continued.) 



THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

TUB UNITED STATS* COIRT-BOUSE, QUINCT. ILL- MB. JAMES O. 
HILL, eCFKftVISIKO AJICIIITKCT OF TUB TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

MISCELLANEOUS IRONWORK IX BOSTON, MASS. SKETCHED BV MB. 
J- SIMS TROWBRIDCE, BOSTON, MASS. 

HOUSE OK CLINTON AVE., BROOKLYN, N. T. MB. W. H. JANES, 
ABCHITECT, ALBANY, X. Y. 

HOUSE IX DOWNIXOTOX, CHESTER CO., PA. MR. WILSON EYRE, 
JR., ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Tub lower part of stone, the second story of tile and rough-cast 



Iao* Curtain fob Theatres. — Herr Hsjek, of Ansslg, constrncts 
hi* fire-proof curtain of corrugated slteet-iron, aud in two parta, divided 
liorbwAitally. The portions sre attached to the ends of two chains or 
iron-wire rope*, one on each aide of the atage, passing ovrr grooved . 
pulleys. Tin- upper portion, which rises above the proscenium-open- 
ing, ia alightly heavier than the lower, which ainks below it, so as lo 
facilitate the closing in case of danger; while in opening, the resistance 
to be overcome is only that due lo the difference in weight between 
tits two portions.— Journal of lit Society of Art*. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NEWLANDS MILLS CHIMNEY, 

BRADFORD. ENGLAND. 

\V'WT 1FOV < J''Vn. /Tk X K of the witnesses »t ihe inquiry 

.. . _ | | held bv the coroner of Bradlurd 

H mcy a«.c,i r. ^ \J reU( . vi to 0w u _ mU% of (1|c ( . fiv _ 

r* C"T.'/-/ r ' AW^q-tJ f oar , M . r «,„s bv the fall of a chimney 
ml the Nowlands Mills, was Mr. Wil- 
li urn Monlson, a member 
(.f live firm of Messrs. 
John Moiil-on & Son*, 
liuilders. He pniil tlmt 
about the beginning of 
May, 1862, his finn had a 
contract «iih the late Sir 
II. W. Ripley ami Mr. E. 
Ripley, for the erection 
r>f a chimney at Newlands 
Mills. Noplansorspeci- 
crc <lrawn up 
the contract was 
laken, hut before com- 
mencing the work he bad 
Home conversation with 
Sir H. W. Ripley, ami 
wan asked to give a ten- 
der for a chimncv 80 
yard* high, with a 9-fuot 
line, a base of 21 feet, two 
course* of footing*, ami a bed of concrete two feet tbick at the 
foundation. The footings were to be 28 feet square and 12 incite* 
thick for the first eour«c, and 26 feet Mpiare anil 12 inches thick for 
•ccond course, and the chimney was to be limit in all respect* like 
the chimney that had just been completed at the Bowling Dye 
Work*. He ww also requested tn give an alternate tender for a 
chimney with a 10- foul Hue, a 26-foot base, and a height of 80 yards. 
No written particulars were given to him, and he made out the ten- 
der before leaving the works at Rowling. He was instructed to go 
un with a chimney having a nine-fool Hue, the amount of the tender 
being £942 ft*. 10V/., exclusive of the coping, which he estimated at 
£40. Sir Henry said that be would instruct hi* architect, the late 
Mr Andrews, to make plans, and have the ground laid out where 
the chimney was to stand. Subsequently some conversation took 
place about the foundation*. Sir Henry Ripley suggested that five 
pits should be sunk to the coal workings — the better bed coal which 
at that point was usually 2 feet G inches thick. The ccntru pit wss 
to be 9 feet in diameter, and each of the corner shafts S feet. 
Thomas Pitts was to be asked to give a tender for the sinking of 
the pits, and the packing was to be done by day work and material. 
He himself agreed with the suggestion that these were necessary 
steps. His uncle, the foreman of his firm and a practical man, as- 
sisted, he thought, at the deliberations. On May 22, 1862, the 
lender was obtained from Mr. Pitts, and immediately afterward* 
the site of ihe chimney was selected, in the presence of Sir II. W. 
Ripley, the architect! Mr. Andrews, and the clerk of works, Mr. 
Mor forth. An indented portion of the ground being observed, it 
was uncovered, and an old shaft, apparently used for getting coal, 
was found. The shaft was 8 feet by 6 feet, and Sir Henry suggested 
that it should be used a* the central pit. Mr. Andrews, Mr. I'itts, 
and himself considered that this would be safer if used for the cen- 
tre pit than for the corner pits, and onlers were at once given for 
ojiening Ihe shaft and sinking to the bottom, before tbc other shafts 
were begun. I'itts would at that lime be over fifty years uf age, 
and he hail not seen bim for more than ten years. Ihe shaft was 
opened. He did nul go down, but his firm's foreman did, as Mr. 
Titt* worked under their direction, Mag paid al the rate of K». a 
yard for the old shaft, and 9s. tit. a yard fur the smaller shafts. 
The packing was extra, and cost £95* 14*.. including the materia!. 
They then dug out, under his supervision, the foundations for the 
chimney, 30 feet by 14 feet. Four ether shafts were sunk by Pills, 
unc at each corner of ihe site, each being six feet in diameter. The 
five shafts were afterwards filled with concrete, consisting of Ski|>- 
ton lime, broken stone, engine ashes, anil sand, all blended together. 
The material was tip|ied into ihe shafts from a stage as hoi as was 
practicable, each shaft being filled alternately. There was, he 
thought, no pounding or ramming of the concrete, which was nearly 
liquid, and almost levelled itself by Ihe drop. Men were, however, 
sent down to level it- When Ihe shafts were filled, a bed of concrete 
2 feet 6 inches thick was placed over the whole area of the chimney's 
foundation, which was 30 feet square. Foundation* were then 
placed u|Min the concrete, the first course being of sound rag stones, 
28 feet square. The joints were made up with good lime-mortar 
and levelled. A second course of similar footings, 12 inches lliick, 
crossed the joints uf the first course. The stones were faced and the 
joints filled up with mortar, bedded off and levelled. He did not 
think that Mr. Andrews was on the spot just before building was 
begun, but the clerk of the works was there daily , and had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the levelling. This was done by the men who had 
assisted at the foundations, Mr. lllingwnrtb being the leading man. 
The clerk of the works, Mr. Morforth, was very particular, and 
u-ed a spirit-lcticl. The same person expressed an opinion thai 
both tlie lire and red-brick work agreed upon was too light for ill* 



chimncv. Thev consulted about it, and he concurring in the opinion, 
Mr. Murforth decided to speak lo -Sir Henry Ripley un the suhject. 
He advised that il should lie built either with dressed iutides in- 
stead of backing, or with solid re I brick fur the inside of the chim- 
ney. Sir Henry came on the same day, and had some conversation 
with Mr. Morfo'rlh, after which he was asked the difference in price 
between dressed insides and red-brick for the hearting. The dif- 
ference would be 4s. per cubic yard. Sir Henry Ripley said that he 
did not think it necessary lu dispense with the backing altogether. 
" Siippodn »." lie ad ic t. "'»» were lo increa*s the thkkneas of the 
brickwork to eighteen inches half-way up ihe chimney , and then to 
diminish il lo fourteen inches for ihe remainder." Mr. Murforth 
replied, " I would rather have it the other way; but you, Mr. Rip- 
Icy, have had a good deal of experience in chimney -building. 1 have 
had more experience in the building of brick chimneys, and do not 
understand so much of stone." He agreed with Sir Henry llial the 
chimney would be strong enough with the alterations proposed. 
Thereupon il was decided that Ihe erection should lie proceeded 
with. Mr. Andrews was not present at that interview. There 
never wa» anv specification of the chimney prepared, so far as he 
knew; nor was there anv specification for any one of the four chim- 
neys which his firm had' built at Messrs. Ripley '* dye-works. "1 he 
drawings did not show the character of the structure. He frequently 
saw Murforth there, and he did nut hear him make any complaint 
about the work. Plenty of material was alwavs krpt al the place. 
The erection of ihe chimney was begun on July 11, 1862, and the 
work was continued till December. The weal her till then had been 
comparatively mild. From December the work wa* not proceeded 
with till February 28, 1863, in consequence uf the slate of the 
weather. During thai lime tbc top was wrapjied up. I he chimney 
was then a little more than forty y ard* high. The panels and hole* 
were nol in the original design ; hut after the work had been la-gun 
and the erection had proceeded to the height of about ten yards. Sir 
II. W. Ripley desired to have some ornamentation, and designs fn m 
architects were obtained. Mr. Morforth ultimately brought a de- 
sign showing boles and panels lo the office at the works, and said it 
was t.. he followed. Roth witness and his father objected to il, as 
thev believed il would greatly weaken the chimney , and they said 
that it would be better without them. Mr. Murfurth said that Sir 
H. W. Ripley was very determined about hating il ornamented. On 
the following day they saw Sir II. W. Ripley, and lold him the 
chimney would be stronger without the panels; be smiled and said, 
" You will have to do il my way." The whole of the panels and 
holes were built as ihe erection proceeded ; none of them were made 
afterwards. When the work was again begun, in February, 1663, 
there were no indication* of subsidence or weakness. The work wa* 
continued till June 8, on which morning Illingworth, after plumbing 
it. said the chimney hail gune over a little. The attention of Mur- 
forth was called lo it, and lie went to see the architects. In the 
afternoon the late Mr. Andrews came lo the place. Sir II. W. Kiplcv 
being also there. A number of men were immediately set lo work 
in clearing ihe foundations. Sir H. W. Ripley then gave instruc- 
tions for the whole of the chimney to be examined and plumbed ; 
and Mr. C. Woodcock and bis assistant* were engaged two day • 
upon this work. He reported that there had been a slight settle- 
ment on the northeastern side of the foundation*. Morforth sug- 
gested that a man names! Woodman, of Manchester, should lie sent 
for to straighten the chimney. This was done, and Woodman after 
examining it, said, " I can s'traighten the chimney and make il as 
strong as before." He pointed out how he could du it, say ing that 
be had by ihe same means straightened many chimneys. He 
said he should cut right through the chimney on the opposite 
side, and put in half an inch thinner couise. Sir II. W. Ripley 
agreed lo his doing this, and arranged thai witness's firm should 
provide him with labor and material with which to do the work. 
The operations were conducted under Woodman's directions, and 
he seleclrd the puinl at which the cuttings were to be made. Uy the 
first culling the chimney was brought back half a y ard, plumb* d 
from the top. Woodman was well satisfied with ibis, and said that 
by another cutting he would be able lo make it straight. A srroi d 
cutting was made about two feet above the first, which brought the 
chimney as nearly straight as possible After the new masonry had 
been pul in, it was discovered that two corner* crushed down ; ard 
under Woodman'* directions these were cut out and replaced with 
new «tone. Their account for labor and material in connection with 
the straightening of the chimney amounted to £144 0*. 10|rf., which 
was paid by Messrs. Ripley. The work of erection was proceeded 
with, and the chimney was completed by the following November. 
During the progress of the work after the straightening there was no 
further subsidence. At that lime he (witness) hail had twenty 
t ears' experience in building operations, and had had to do with the 
erection of many chimneys. He could not account for the subsidence, 
excepl that il might lie caused by quicker dry ing on the south side. 
About three y ears after the completion of the chimney they were 
employ ed lo effect some repairs al It. Sir II. W. Ripley made the 
communication about it, and was present when it was examined. 
The chimney was slightly cracked on the side opposite lo that which 
hail been cut. The cracks were on the northeast, east, and south- 
east sides. He then formed the opinion that cracks were caused 
by the oscillation of the chimney at the point where the courses had 
been thinned. The portions of the outer shell which were bulging 
were taken out and replaced. The work occupied about seven 
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wwk«, snil involved an outlay of £ 96 19/. 4fl. The " hearting " was 
exposed by the Mml of llie oul.T shell and it appeared to be 
quiia solid. No cracks remained in the chimney after these repairs 
were completed. There was no limit as to what was to be done to 
the chimney. The order of Sir H. W. Ripley was to repair the 
chimney thoroughly. It was done by day-work and charging for 
the material used. He did not know whether the interior of the 
chimney was examined; it was in use at the time. Since then he 
hail not been called upon to execute any repairs to the chimney, nor 
1 any member of his firm, tie had noticed fur some time that 
limney again leaned iu the same direction: he first observed 
this live or six years since. He had noticed this when passing along 
Kipley Street. On December IS, but, he observed that it was lean- 
ing more than it had dune previously since the straightening. He 
bad heard it was intended to repair it, and went along Kipley Street 
purjiosely to look at it. The chimney was then leaning eastward, 
fne operation of straightening would break a number of the through 
stones. It was through Mr. Horsfall, one of the tenants, that lie 
heard the chimney was to be repaired. Mr. Horsfall a week pre- 
vious asked him to examine the chimney and give a written report, 
lie told Mr. Horsfall he could not do dial uulesa ho was requested 



haul any 
the chiu 



to do so by Messrs. Kiplev. 

By Colonel Seddon : When the chimney had been partly 
Sir II. W. Kipley expressed a desire to carry it to a height i 
yards ; but after* it li.nl cant 



carry i 
canted and Woodm' 



lv built, 
'of 100 
i had straightened it, 

orders were given to complete it as soon as possible, and the idea of 
making it lOo yards high was abandoned. As to the foundation, 
the wall of the old pit-abaft was allowed to remain. The four shafts 
which were sunk appeared to have a firm surrounding of earth be- 
tween them and the centre shaft. Tlie weight of the chimney would 
be between four and live thousand tons. The concrete bed was 
quite bard before they began to build. No cramps were used in the 
foundations. He bad known cases in which buildings bad cracked 
in consequence of being upon old pit working*. He doubted whether 
the mom careful packing of an old working would prevent the 
ground from giving way in some instances, even if the workings 
were at a depth of 40 yards. The old pit shaft-was lined with dry 
wall-* tone*. It did not appear to be coming away. All the Idling 
was taken out previous to beginning the operation of packing, which 
was started from the centre shaft. Originally the two dues into the 
chimney were 5 foot 3 inches. It was altcrwards decided by Sir H. 
W. Kipley to have them 6 feet 3 inches. At the commencement 
the work was being done without drawings; but when the drawings 
were prepared it was decided on the alterations. They bad then 
got as far as the spring of the arch; and when the alteration was 
decided upon the work was pulled down again right through on that 
able. That was on the northwest, and also a portion of the went 
face and adjoining angles. The whole of the new work was properly 
stepped or tied in ; and no one could see there had been any altera- 
tions. Mr. Murforth ordered the alterations to be made as soon as 
the plans were brought; and he acted upon the instructions from the 
late Mr. Andrews, the architect. He did not know on whose 
authority Mr. Andrews acted in this matter. There were not more 
than two openings into the lilies, about a foot square. The same 
quality of lime was used throughout the work. It was Skipton 
I. ne. Doncaster and South Euipsall lime were better for mortar 
ground in a mortar mill. Both these kinds of lime were much 
used bv builders in this district in lKti3. They were not dearer 
than Skiplon lime. He was not aware that the main flue at the 
base now measured ten feet: if it did he should think it was the 
result of expansion by beat. He had never known an instance in 
which a 9-fo.il Hue boil been expanded by heal to 10 feet- He was 
not aware that the inside casing of the chimney had been altered 
since it was built. When the chimney was built there was a 3-inch 
cavity between the red-brick and the lire-brick ; it was never in- 
tended to be a S-inch cavity. That was carried out all round the 
chimney to the height of 30 feet. He suggested that brickwork 
or inside wall-stoues should be used throughout the chimney instead 
of packing. Sir H. W. Kipley suggested the metliod which was 
ad ipied. and he agreed with bt« suggestion ; but from his experience 
as a builder, he was of opinion that by using bricks or wall-stones, in- 
stead of packing, the chimney would have been much stronger. 
After what bail occurred, he did not think that chimneys of that 
sixe should be built with packing. The weak point of such work 
was its evenness of character, and iu being more likely to settle. 
The tire-brick lining was entirely independent of the common brick ; 
there were no ties between them. The (ire-brick lining was finished 
oil with red brick; there were some openings left, but the fire-brick 
had to »up|K>ri the red brick above. There would be an opening 
on each face about three inches square. These openings were two 
courses high, and a half-brick in width. The fire-brick was laid 
with every fourth course in headings, and he thought that would be 
stronger work than if all had been heading courses. The red-bricks 
were laid in beading courses about every fifth course. The stone 
tics were built into tlio red-brick to the extent of about four and a 
half inches, and ran about half-way to the packing; corresponding 
ties ran from the outer ease and overlapped the ends. There was 
not a bed of tbroughs extending all round. There was a through at 
every yard in height, making a total of 460 tbroughs ; but more than 
iber wore put in. In building they did not impose anv ro- 
as to the use of the through*; where thev would come in 
" the ruins (produced) did net 
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show headers every fifth course; there were eleven courses shown in 
which he did not 'detect any stretchers; it ap|teared as if they bad 
been broken. He did not think that eleven heading courses 
would be weak construction In a confined place like that. It was 
not the usual practice to build so ; and it would bo no saving in the 
cost. He attributed these eleven courses being put in to inability 
to obtain the circle bricks, which were supplied by Messrs. Pearson 
& Sun, Mill Lane, ll wool I have becu better if stretching courses 
had been put in them. These heading courses were at the base of 
the chimney, and would have to carry the greatest weight. He be- 
lieved the beat in the chimney would cause great expansion in the 
inner lining. In the present day it was the practice in erecting 
chimneys to leave the fire-brick free at the top for expansion, and 
also to allow a greater cavity, which in this instance was three 
inches. The greatest expansion would be below; and the red-brick 
lining resting upon the fire-brick lining would lie liable to be raised ; 
but he had not bad any experience of that. He bail known instances 
of chimneys being dislocated at the top, but be could not say whether 
it wax due to a cause of that kind. He thought the force of the ex- 
pansion would be upwards, and must carry ln-fore it the lining rest- 
ing upon it. The same effect might result from the sinking of 
the packing, which was composed uf'ordinnry rubble and ordinary 
mortar. There was no foreman or clerk of works whose sole duty it 
was to watch the work done at the chimney, so that stones might 
be laid on edge without his knowledge, and too many beading- 
courses might have been put in the brick lining. There would bo 
no advantage to this firm or to the workmen in doing this. As to 
th« straightening of the chimney by Woodman, be thought the effect 
of the cutting would be to throw the weight of the chimney on that 
side, and he formed the opinion that it had been rocking from that 
point. The weight of the chimney, to a great extent, after the 
straightening, would be concentrated on the opposite side of the 
foundations. That was on the side on which it had been cut. If the 
foundations were at all shaky, the tendency would be for the chim- 
ney to go on the other side; ami if so it would bring the base of the 
structure straight again. In that case the lop of the chimney would 
lean in the op|m»itc way, •hrough having tiren cut. The effect of 
the straightening process would be to injure the masonry on that 
side, by the tearing and breaking of the through*, which would 
loosen the mortar. This effect would lie more above the cut than lie- 
low; but there would bo some injury done to the structure below. 
The two cul* were about two feet apart. — The ArckUttt. 



A NEW METHOD OF 



TUNNEL BUILDING.* 

CROSBY said : I desire 




fate*? c 



if 



II your attention to a 
and, as I hope to show, 
an improved, method of con- 
structing submarine tunnels. I 
need not say that the submarine 
tunnel has become in many cases 
a ncsusky. Actual connection* 
are required wherever practica- 
ble, and there are river* to cross that will 
not admit of being bridged, because a bridge 
would obstruct navigation, and a tunnel is 
the only alternative. 

As submarine tunnels nre made now, lltey 



are driven through the earth at a 
below the 



struction. The great 
necessarily require* eill 



ble depth below the bottom of the stream, be- 
cause there must be overhead a roof suffi- 
ciently strong to support itself and also the 
overlying water* during the process of con- 
drplb to which the tunnel must be carried 
her long approaches or sleep grades. 
Some years ago I was led to inquire whether there might not be 
a feasible method of tunnelling through the stream, instead of going 
beneath it. From time to time I gave the subject mure or lee* 
thought, and have arrives! at what I believe is a practical solution of 
the problem. My plan is really a compromise between the ordinary 
submarine tunnel and a bridge; avoiding the great depth of the 
former, and not obstructing navigation like the latter. In short, it 
is a tubular iron bridge, resting on the bottom of the stream, or in 
a trench dredged across the river-bed ; though, if navigation re- 
quires it, the trench may be deep enough to bring the top of the 
tunnel level with the bottom, the tunnel in this case being completely 
buried. The idea is to construct the tunnel on the bottom of the 
stream, whenever practicable; and to bury it only where it is nec- 
essary to avoid obstructing navigation, or where the strcnglb of the 
current or the character of the river-bed may demand it. 

I will now explain briefly my plan for constructing such a tunnel. 
We will first aup|Kjse that the approaches to the tunnel are com- 
pleted, and that on each shore of the stream a proper abutment bat 
been built enclosing in it* lower part a short iron tube lined inside 
with brickwork, and having Ihe dimensions of the proposed tunnel. 
The abutments will be constructed by mean* of coffer-dams, ami 
when completed, the river ends of the iron tube* (which are really 
porlions of the tunnel) will be closed water-light with temporary 
wooden bulkheads. The coffcr-datn* are then removed, and wc are 
ready to begin the eon*truction of the tunnel proper. 

The first »lep is to prepare the bed for it. 11 the tunnel U to lie 
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upon the bottom of the stream, the only preparation necessary will 
bv to partly level its bed. If the tunnel is to be wholly or partially 
b iried, a suitable trench will be dredged out in a line between tbe 
abutment*. When required, the side* of the trench will be sup- 
ported by sheet-piling. 'Hie tunnel itself is essentially a large tube, 
strengthened by ribs of angle-iron, and lined with brick. It is built 
in sections of 100 to 500 feet each, according to circumstances, the 
shortest section* being used where there is a strong current in the 
stream, or where the bed is of a quicksand nature and requires to 
be dredged out. On streams not over 500 feet wide the crossing 
m»v be effected with a single section. 

These tunnel-sections may be advantageously built on ways, near 
the water, and when completed launched broadside, the ends being 
first closed water-light with temporary wooden bulkhead*. The 
Wrick lining may be partially laid before launching if it is deemed 
ex|iedient. The up[ser courses of iron plates are not put on until the 
interior masonry is completed. TUey are then fastened down with 
tcrew-bult*, and the iron shell coated with nsphaltum. The end rims 
or llanges of the sections should be of cast-iron, and so constructed 
as to fit accurately, aud should be provided with suitable screws for 
binding the sections together, and also with a rabbeted recess for 
holding the temporary bulkhead. The section having been launched 
ami the inner masonry completed, it is towed to the tunnel site, and, 
fl inked by large scow*, is placed directly over the bed prepared for 
it. After the iron shell has received a heavy coat of asphaltum, the 
outer masonry is added, the section being now buoyed up by the 
•cows. 

At some point, probably the centre, there should be a man-hole of 
suitable size, with an entrance-tube fitted to it long enough to rise a 
few feet above the water when the section is resting on its bed. This 
entrance-lube Is removable, and is held in place by guys. 

Estimates that I have made show that a section so constructed, 
and of a size suitable for railroad purposes, would be about one- 
tenth heavier than its displacement of water. 

On each side of the seel ions suitable guide-piles will be driven ; and 
now, placing the structure as near as pns-il.le in such a [sosition that 
its shore end shall be in a vertical line over the river end of the short 
section built in the abutment, we lower the section by means of suita- 
ble machinery to its bed. Bv means of the guide-piles, and various 
other mechanical devices unnecessary to mention, the two tunnel- 
sections are brought directly in contact, anil are secured by large 
•crews, or other appliances, 'it is intended that the rims, when fast- 
ened together, shall be water-tight. Concrete is then run down un- 
til the entire lower portion of the section is imbedded in it. The ad- 
joining bulkheads are now removed, the man-hole is securely anil 
permanently closed up, and the entrance-tube taken off to he used 
with the discarded bulkheads on the next section. These bulkhead*, 
it should be mentioned, are to be strongly braced on the inside. No 
water is introduced in joining two sections, except the small amount 
enclosed between the bulkhead*. The remaining sections are con- 
structed and laid in the same manner. 

If the tunnel is for a double roadway, there will be twoof the tubu- 
lar sections, side by side, joined together by means of strong trusses, 
and there may also be a suitable communicating passageway between 
the sections. 

The advantages claimed for this method of submarine tunnelling 
are ; first, that a tunnel can be built at a much less depth than by the 
present mode, and will consequently have shorter approaches and 
lighter grades. Second, a tunnel can be constructed much mure rap- 
idly than at present, as the various processes of approach-making, 
dredging, section-construction and placing aro intended to be car- 
ried on simultaneously. Third, the iron-work may be done at any 
pi lint, however distant, provided there is water communication to the 
~ 1 lite; for tunnel-sections, with their strong bulkheads, arc very 



buoyant, and are fully capable of taking an Atlantic voyage. Fourth, 
it will bo cheaper, as there can be no caving in, and no breaks. 
Saccess is assured from the start. Am] lastly, it will Iks, in my opin- 
ion, a preeminently safe and durable tunnel. The strong iron shell 
prevents the possibility of a break or leakage, and the structure, 
when complete, is simply like a tunnel in homogeneous rock with the 
advantage of an iron lining. 



PROPOSED 




BUILDING FOR THE AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF ARCHITECTS. . 

. I Naw York, February U, 1HM 

jv—^-VrjIRCl^AR of the Board of Trustees to 
\li the Members of the Institute in refer- 
ence to a proposed Competitive Exhibi- 
tion to take place at llie Annual Convention 
in 1883, at Providence and Newport, Rhode 
Island, as authorized bv n resolution passed 
at the Convention of 1882. 
To 

Ittar Sir : Yon are invited to snbmit drawings 
for the above competition upon the terms, aud in 
the spirit of the following 

• OOHMtTTKr. TO noARP or 
I'SHIS * "SATIOMAL STVMC," 



A» a Committee of One to 



i unsigned the dutv of pre|*tring a rc- 



1 Summary of a | 
Mr. r. W. Crosby, 



of a paper re«,l bef.w* tlx Sorlviy of Arts, 



port for the action of tbe Board of Trustee* of the American Institute of 
Architect*, relating to the instruction* given them at the hut Convention, 
concerning tile fostering of an " American Style of Architecture." by an- 
nouncing various competitions to lu members with a vie* to that end, 1 
would reimrt as futlows : 

lu inv upiulon the Hoard of Trustee* cannot adopt in it* entirety the re- 
sult* of the debate upon this subject, viz : that a distinctively American 
style is probable, or even po**ib:* in the near future. Style* among civil- 
ized nation* were born, not made to order; born, not new-fledged and com- 
plete, but gradually evolved from necessity and local circumstances, and tbe 
result is that which follows healthy growth nod sound principles In coustruc- 
tion ami ornamentation. Such stvlc* have endured, and are worthy of our 
admiration and respect to-dav, and it is a perfectly natural sequence tbnt in 
our new country, peopled as it is from the old world — all it* nationalities be- 
ins here represented — we follow precedent: aud In the amazing hurry of 
our lives, liud time only to adapt, If we do not adopt the result of the leraou» 
so learned. Moreover, the time* are changed, and we change with tlwin; 
travel, in it* more . om|nrat i ve ease and safety, opens the world'* liigb-wav» 
and by-way* to n»; steam, the telegraph, and illustrated books all tend to 
nuke the world's architectural history au open page for n* to rend and use 
to our own advantage. In this way. while we have gained in information, 
we have lost the concent rated energy that animated the builders of the olden 
time, and are apt to fall into the danger of ever seeking some new thing. 
Hampered by no traditions, we pick and choose here and there, and mould 
and adapt to our own uses, Ideas of ornament and conntruciion that may or 
may not be suitable to the ever) -day needs of our intellectual life, and our 
practical surroundings. 

But out of this no distinctive ideal of any style that ran be railed national 
has yet been evolved, Our student* have either been educated abroad, or 
instructed here bv professor* who are Imbued with ideas to gained, and 
whose models aud text-books refer rather to the past thau to the future. 
Our Colonial architecture was of course an adaptation of old-world ideas, 
often in a new form of construction, and was in so far, a new departure. 
Gradually, the fart of timber construction being a necessity in extending the 
mean* of rapidly housing an increasing population ha* developed a ver- 
nacular style, which having no ailisttc merit at first, or, Indeed, until re- 
cently, has at till* present a decided charm in Its best type; that of the 
country-house, both in its artistic effect*, and it* completeness In domestic 
comfort, withsuit being a sen He copy of anything known to us in book* or 
illustrated magazine*, and Is owing to the best efforts of our architect* hav- 
ing been put forth In that direction. 

Kuskln define* architecture as a " political art." and therefore its highest 
development is to be found in cities, where wealth gives the means, and the 
highest type of intellect, it* imprtu*; nod it is here that the greatest failure* 
are apparent by their oonspiruousuess. Tbe contrast between the citie* of 
this new country and their prototYpe*. is not oue tluit causes any compla- 
cency on our part as far as their architecture i* concerned; aud yet we have 
the same stalling point, m that of sound construction and true principle* 
of design, avoiding rlitiudnex* on one hand, ami extravagance on the other. 
The question therefore arises, keeping these kinds in »iew. can wo graft 
u|«>n the oeecmitle* required by local circumstance and honest truth in con- 
struction, any new principles of design that may eventually be called 
" American . 

The attempt to answer this question ha* been decided for ns. for the time 
being, in the instructions given the Board of Trustees a* the result of the 
delmle in the but Annual Contention; the end will show whether tho*e in- 
struction* were wis*, and whether the consequence will 1* oue of which 
American architect* will be proud. 

With the above end in view, it b> desired that the Board of Trustees pro- 
Bent for open competition among its members, a problem, or series of prob 
lems, to Iss worked out during the ensuing year, and the design submitted 
to be exhibited at the next Annual Convention. 

To remove the problem decided upon from the realm of the Ideal, and to 
make it eminently practical, it mar not be amiss here to announce that the 
nucleus of a building-fund has la-en started through the generosity of one of 
our Fellow*, for a building in New York City, to Imi the official home of th« 
American Institute of Architects, aud for all it* member*. This building 
Sims for r 



should contain a suite of rooms for that purpose, one of which should be 
sufficiently Urge to serve for lectures, conventions, meeting*, exhibitions, 
etc, In addition, a parlor of moderate size, a library and a reading-room ; the 
rest of the building should be designed with such ample office accommoda- 
tions fur architects and other tenant*, with store* and warehouse* on the 
low er lloor. tint the rental would free the Institute from all such excuse 

Tbe lot should be a corner oue, say SO 1 x l«W, the longer *ide facing the 
south ; the shorter one, the west. Entrances may be on either street. 

The competition will lie hampered with no instructions a* to material, de- 
sign or arrangement other than the abut a, and i», of course, to include all 
necessary safety -appliance* and conveniences, sanitary beating, ventilation 
anil plumbing. 

Fire-proof construction Is to be desired. The fact that the records of the 
Institute have just been exposed to the great danger of tire in the building 
lately occupied by the Secretary, renders the question of fire-proof qualities 
a very serious one. Tbe Institute is now burned out, aud the records, 
books, pamphlets and photographs seriously injured, if not partly de- 
stroyed. 

The rental of the proposed building must be based npon the average rate* 
in this city, viz: from 81 25 to SLM per sqnare foot of occupied floor-space, 
aud it is a necessity that thi* must cover the object named, viz; that of g|»- 
iug the Institute it* accommodation* free of the ordinary expense of rent, 
etc., where rooms are hired, and possibly render the Institute self-supporting 
ill due time. Designs should at Ica-t show plan* of thaws and tw o elevations, 
at a scale of one-eighth of an Inch to the foot The design* submitted to be 
forwarded to the Committee of Arrangement* for the next auunal Conven- 
tion. 

The Board of Trustees reserve the right to publish such designs as they 
see fit, without prejudice to the others. 

This, therefore, is ttie problem offered b> those members who participated 
in the debate which resulted in the above instruction* to the Board of Tru*- 
tee», and all others who are interested in the subject, viz: the development 
of an " American Style" of architecture. H. M CoxmioH, Committee. 

February 15, 1BHX — Report (amended a* alsove 
adopted, and ordered to be printed for circulation. 

« Excluuige Place. New Vork. A. J. 1 



MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 



Fr.narAHY 1. Explosion of a powder mill at Acton, Maw. No lives 
February 2. Walker CountyCou<l-Huu.se, at Lafayette, Ga., is 
All the couuty recoid* are destroyed. 
frbrmnn t. Earthquake shocks at Mnnla, Spain; Agrnni, 
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near Minneapolis, is 



February 4-18. Severe floods at Cincinnati and other polnta in the Ohio 
Valley, reaching the highest point on record on the 14lh. 

February 5. Fire in ML Morris Theatre, Third Avenue, Mew York, be- 
fore the iierforinance. 

Earthquake shock at Hloomhiglou, 111. 

February 7. Main building of H-.ml in UniTcr»ltT, 
burned. l.o«s StB.OOO; (he one hundred and twenty p 

February ». The Royal Opcre-House at Toronto, 
«T5.000. 

February 13. The Cincinnati Southern K. R. depot la 
flood and falls, causing losn of at least four Urea. 

February 16. A mine at Braldwood, I1L, Is flooded, drowning 
men. 

February — . Mew Theatre at Allured, Hungary, Is burned. 
February 'JO. Floor of a ball at Thrasher's Corner, Out, Canada, talis 
during a political caucus. Jinny hurt, no one killed. 

Fire iu a Roman Catholic Farochlcal School on Foorth St., New York, 
" t » panic resulting iu the death of seventeen children, 
r 27. Earthquake at Newport, R. L 



BLASTING WITH QUICK-LIME. 

FniLADSU'His, Februarys?, HU 
To the Editors or Tub American Akcuitkct : — 

Sirs, — Can you give me any information in regard to the prepara- 
tion of the quick-lime cartridges mentioned in your issue of Feb- 
ruary 24th? I would like to have them tried in some very awkward 
places where I am engaged in gelling dimension stone from an old 
quarry, and oblige, Yours faithfully, T. Ronky Williamson. 

[|Bfl American Architect, VoL XI, p. 191, and Vol. SO, pp. 
Akcuitkct.] 



COPYRIGHTING DESIGNS. 

Loxo Bbaxch, 

To Tin: Editor* of the American Architect : — 

Gentlemen, — Would you kindly say if I can protect my plans 
from being used by unprincipled parties by registration with the 
Librarian of Congress, or under the patent law. What I wish to 
know is, ami what must interest the profession generally, can I pro- 
tect my designs, say for a cottage, and prevent others from copying 
and executing same? I have had to do with some mean pirates in 
this particular, and would like to know my rights in Uie matter, if 
any. Yours truly, J. T. 

[It Is practically Impossible to protect executed architectural designs. 
The drawing* mar be copyrighted, but a very small variation troni the ongl- 
t to evade the copyright.— Eds. American Architect.! 



made, if possible, of such form that ail the fibres are strained with 
equal intensity, and that they are all under their maximum safe 
tensile or compressive strain, it is evident that these same cannot be 
safely relied upon to resist the shear also, any more than a post sup- 
porting its maximum safe load could be safely subjected to a con- 
siderable transverse pressure. 

This may las more clearly seen by taking the case of a bridge-truss 
with parallel chords, which may be considered to be a solid plate- 
girder with an infinitely thin web, upper and lower flanges, and with 
vertical and diagonal stiffeners, or web-members. The bending 
moment is entirely resisted by the upper and lower chords, and the 
shear is transmitted to the abutments by means of the verticals and 
diagonals, since the actual longitudinal strain on any web-member 
equals the shear at that point of the truss, multiplied by the secant 
of the angle between the member and a vertical. (Burr's Strains in 
Roof ami Bridge Trusses, Ed. 1882, page 7.) If the diagonals were 
omitted, the verticals would still keep the chords at the proper dis- 
tances apart, but no one would suppose the truss would stand for an 
instant. 

(Sec Encyclopedia Britannica, ninth edition, Vol. 4, page 268, for a 
very clear demonstration of this point by Professor Fleenting 

Again, if a beam be supported at the ends and loaded in any man- 
ner, we find that the bending moment = 0 at each end. Conse- 
quently, if a beam of uniform resistance be designed, just suflicient 
to resist the bending moment acting at each poiut of the length, its 
area of section at the edge of the abutment would = 0. Yet an 
" must he provided at those points, suflicient to re- 



CALCULATING GIRDERS. 

, t s.lvaa.ITV, CiiAMrAiosi, III., F.brusxy 23, Jssa. 

To the Editors of tub American Architect : — 

Gentlemen,— It gives me pleasure to find that the essay on 
" Girders " has aroused some Interest in the subject among the pro- 
fession, as evidenced by the criticism contributed by '• J. W. P. ; ' to 
your issue of February 10. 

Your correspondent should not forget Uie statement of the object 
and plan of the essay, made on page 157, Vol. XII: " To collect these 
formulas and methods, show their relation to each other, and to put 
them into convenient form for the use of the architect or draughts- 
man, using the simplest possible methods, is the object of this essay." 

It was considered that this precluded any elaborate discussion of 
nice theoretical points, which are very interesting and useful in their 
proper place, and suggestive to those possessing the requisite pre- 
liminary knowledge of the higher mathematics, and also limited the 
mode of treatment of the subject to the development of a general 
tnelliod. which could be safely entrusted to the use of any draughts- 
man of average ability, possessing sufficient perseverance to master 
it thoroughly. In such a case, a method giving a slight excess of 
strength is certainly to be preferred to one more complex, which re- 
duces the margin of safely to its lowest limit, and also introduces a 
much greater liability to error in iL-> application. 

Again, the coefficients employed in the formula- for the resistance 
of materials are mostly obtained from experiments on carefully-se- 
lected specimens of small size, and the recent experiments of Profes- 
sor Lanza on full-sized wooden beams and columns show that the 
real factor of safety is much smaller than is generally supposed. 
Until these questions relating to the actual strength of materials 
have been settled by exhaustive experiment-, which will probably 
cause as much change in values and formula; for other constructive 
elements, as did those of Bouscaren, Clarke, and Laidley, in the 
formulas for wrought-iron columns, it is certainly preferable for the 
architect to be sure to err on the side of safety. 

It is a common experience that close attention to minute theoreti- 
cal points is apt to induce a belief that the results obtained are ex- 
tremely accurate, entirely neglecting the real and far greater sources 
of error in the formula; or methods. Just as if a surveyor, measur- 
ing angles to the nearest quarter-degree, were to employ seven-place 
logarithms in working out his calculations, and then pride himself on 
the accuracy of his work. 

L Your correspondent appears to advance the idea that if a beam 
be proportioned 10 resist the bending moment acting at the different 
points of iu length, it will resist the shear also; that is, that the shear 
does not assist the bending moment In the destruction of the beam, 
if this takes place. 

If a beam of uniform resistance be designed, and iu taction be 



sist the shear acting there, and which rany be correctly obtained by 
the general formula fur sheariug on page 192, Vol. XII, since the 
intensity of the shear is uniform over the entire section, because no 
bending moment is acting there. It is also evident that an " additional 
area " must also be added at each of the consecutive sections towards 
the middle of beam, to that required by the bending moment, for an 
indefinite distance from the edge of the abutmeut. depending on the 
arrangement of the loading and the form of the section. (For exam- 

fles of this addition, see Rankine, Cirtf Engineering, page 269, 
igures 142 and 144.) 

It appears to me that the true explanation of this case is the fol- 
lowing one : — 

Suppose a beam of uniform resistance and any form of section to 
be designed, the dimensions of the consecutive sections to be deter- 
mined by the respective bending moments acting at them. Also, 
that the load be concentrated at a point midway between the abut- 
ments. The shear will then be uniform between that point and each 
abutment, practically requiring a uniform area of seciion to resist it 
at each of the consecutive sections, provided that the forms and pro- 
portions of all sections of the beam are similar. The fibres of each 
section are strained by the bending moment itself in proportion to 
their distances from the neutral axis of lite section. Suppose that 
of each layer of fibres, parallel to the neutrnl axis of the section, a 
portion are strained to their maximum safe limit, or the same as the 
most distant fibres of the section, and that the remaining fibres of 
the layer are not strained at all, but may be relied upon to resist a 

{xirtion of the shear acting at that section. We may say that these 
ast fibres compose, for the entire seciion, a " remainder area," which 
resists the shear acting there. It becomes evident that, according to 
the form of section, the length of the beam, and the arrangement of 
the loading, this " remainder area " may either be in excess of the 
required amount, equal to it, or less, at the centre of the beam where 
the bending moment and dimensions of sections are greatest. Also, 
that as we pass towards either end, the sections diminish with the 
bending moments, while practically the same "remainder area" is 
required, because the shear is constant. Consequently, at that point 
where the " remainder area " equals the required area to resist shear, 
we must commence to add sufficient area to the consecutive sections 
to make up the deficiency, and we have just seen that the entire 
shear area must he added at the ends, because there the section and 



remainder area are each = 0. 

Again, suppose that the load be as before and remain constant, 
but the clear length of the beam be diminished. The remainder srea 
of the middle anil largest seciion will become equal to the required 
shear area. At some limiting length of beam, and if the length be 
further diminished, the remainder areas of all the sections become 
smaller than the respective shear areas, and additional area must be 
added to everv section to make up the deficiency. 

The same reasoning is true of any form of loading, though the 
shear and shear area will then be variable and not uniform through- 
out the entire length of the benm. 

It is very evident that the practical application of this process in 
designing a beam or girder would prove to be lengthy and quite la- 
borious, and that the small saving of material possibly obtainable 
would rarely compensate the architect for the lime required, above 
that necessary for the application of the method given in the essay 
on girders. 

. Moreover, Rankine's formula (referred to by J. W. P.) is not em- 
ployed by engineers practically, who are certainly thoroughly alive 
to anv possible and probable saving in material and cost. 

Rankine says: (Applied Mechanics, page 841.) "When a beam 
consists of strong upper aud lower flanges or horizontal bars con- 
nected by a thin vertical web or webs, tike Uie wrought-iron plate, 
girders to be treated in a subsequent section, the shearing force is to 
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be treated as if it were entirely borne by the vertical web or webs, 
and uniformly distributed. 

Professor Klcemlng .letikin says: (Enc. lirit., Vol. 4. page 265.) 
"The value of J/, the bending moment, must bo calculated for a 
sufficient number of cross-sections of the beam and for variuus dis- 
tributions of load. . . . Tins maximum shearing stress must next be 
calculated for each of the above sections. . . . The engineer can 
now compute the number of square inches, Sc and St, required at 
each section consistently with the factor of safety he chooses to cm- 
ploy. . . . (to resist the bending in. uncut .1/.). . . . The web will 
next be designed bv giving it such a thickness as will, with the depth 
already fixed, supply the number of square inches required to reduce 
the stress per square inch to the safe or proof shearing stress." 

Professor Wood says (Refinance of Material*, puges ]1»6 and 
197): 

1. That for a beam supported at ends and loaded uniformly, if 
of uniform t>readth, its up|.cr and lower edges will form an ellipse, 
ends tangent to verticals through edges of abutments, with reference 
to bending moments only. 

2. That for shear alone, " if the resistance to transverse shearing 
directly as the transverse section," the beam would bo com- 

1 of two triangles, whose vertices are at middle of beam. 
S. That " practically the two cases may be combined by adding the 
ordinate* of the triangle" to those of the ellipse. 
(This is exactly the method given in the essay.) 
4. That "theoretically, I do not see how they can be combined, 
since the conditions established are not only independent, but arc 
not simultaneous. Each question furnishes a determinate equation. 
One is an equation of moments and the other of forces. The practi- 
cal solution above suggested, doubtless gives an excess of strength at 
all point*, except at the ends and middle; for by increasing the 
depth we increase the moments of resistance, and probably add mure 
than is necessary tu resist the transverse shearing, since that is 
greatest near the neutral axis where the strain from moments is 
least." 

When girders arc of uniform cross-section throughout, as is usually 
the caws when made of wood or wron«bt-iron, the ellei t of shear 
may be neglected in many cases, especially when the arrangement of 
the loading is a continuous one, whether uniform or not. Then the 
dimensions of section are determined by the maximum bending mo- 
ment, at which point the zero shear is also found. The " remainder 
area " increases from that point towards the ends much faster than 
the area actually required to resist the shear. 

The preceding certainly shows that the method given in the essay 
on girclers is either identical with that employed by the best authori- 
ties, or at least is as economical, and that to employ the method sug- 
gested by Kankine would not be practicable or profitable. 

Those wishing to study that view of the subject suggested by "J. 
W. P." will find an excellent graphical method of treating it given 
in Clarke's Principle* of (irnphical Static*, page 12.1. el rcq., which 
is more easilv applied titan the analytical method of Kankine. 

II. Obtaining area of « Inertia " Vigure. 

The method given by "J. \V. P." had been considered, but it wa* 
thought that the one given would, on the whole, be less liable to lead to 
error and mistakes in it* application, and would bo sufficiently exact 
for all practical purposes, if the horizontals wore taken reasonably 
near each other. 

Your correspondent dries not appear to notice the following points, 
which would occur in making a practical application. 

1. The equilibrium-curve coincides with the tangents above and 
below the horizontals drawn through the top and bottom of seel ion. 

2. Practically, it is most convenient to make the distance between 
horizontals equal to some convenient fraction of an inch, which mav 
or may not be commensurate with distances from horizontal through 
centre of gravity of section to top and bottom of section. 

3. If commensurate, the method is admitted to lie correct. If this 
be not the case at either tup or bottom, the extreme ordinate at that 
side would fall outside the horizontal through top or bottom of 
aection. 

4. No area is added thereby or error incurred, other than that re- 
sulting from considering the curve to be a polygon of small sides. 

If "J. W. IV will draw the section full-size and take the hori- 
zontals not over one-fourth of an inch apart, I do not believe that he 
will be able to detect any difference in the results obtained by his 
method and those of my own. 

The example* worked out in the essay were given as examples of 
the application of the method, rather than specimens of minute ac- 
curacy, for they were executed somewhat hastily, and errors may 
occur in them. They wore only drawn at one-third full-size, and the 
horizontals were taken one inch apart. 

III. Wooden girder composed of two timbers, one above the other. 
Since no reliable experiments have yet been made to determine 

the relative strength of double wooden girders, and those of a single 
timber of the same section, keyed and bolted as described, so far 
as I am aware, it would certainly In: presumption on my part and a 
mere exercise of judgment or guessing, to assume a numerical value 
for this ratio. Consequently, it has heen thought preferable to as- 
sume that the gain resulting from keying and bolting the two tim- 
bers together should be considered as offsetting the loss from cutting 
tbtt timbers for keys, bolt-holes, gains for ends of joists, elc. I have 
is a considerable excess of strength, but it it 



certainly best to be sure first, that our construction i 
afterwards making it as economical aa possible. 

The writer has little faith in the application of theory to difficult 
problems in construction, unless it be based upon and corrected by 
of trustworthy experiments. Yours truly, 

N. Clifford Rickkr. 



NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 

Tub Castle of Marbcbq. — The ancient castle of Marburg, near 
Casscl, in Germany, is being restored by the order and at the personal 
expense of Emperor William. The castle, which was built in the 
thirteenth eeutury.is a splendid remnant of the old Gothic architecture 
and tilled with numerous and precious historical and artistic reminis- 
cences. It was the residence of the princes of Hesse until 1004 ; in it Philip 
the Magnanimous was born, and there, at his instance, occurred the re- 
ligious debate between Luther, Melanclithon, Zwiogli, Oecolampsdlus 
and others. In the still habitable portion of the castle are kept the 
state archives of Cassel, Kulda and Hauan, which contain, besides 
valuable documents relating to the time of the Reformation and the 
Thirty-years' war, the ancient Carolingian apnals since 762.— Exdkangt. 

Amciext Mode of Uaeifcq Walls. — Among the recent discover- 
ies at Missarlik by Dr. Suhliomann are the remains of buildings which 
he supposes to have been temple*. The walls are respectively 1 46 
metres and 1.20 metres thick. Nothing, he says, could better prove 
the great antiquity of the buildings than the fact that thry were built of 
unbaked bricks, and that the walls had been baked in situ by hugs 
masses of wood piled up on both side* of each wall and kindled simul- 
taneously. Each of the buildings has a vast vestibulum, and each of 
the front faces of the lateral walls is provided with six vertical quad- 
rangular beams, which stood on well-polished bases, the lower part of 
which were preserved, though, of course, in a calcined state, Dr. 
Schlicmann maintains that in these ancient Trojan temples we may 
see that the ant<t or fmrattadrt, which in later Hellenic temples fulfilled 
only a technical purpose, served as an important element of construc- 
tion, fur tlu-y are intended to protect the wall-ends and to render them 
capable of supporting the ponderutis weight of the superincumbent 
cross beams and the terrace. Similar primitive artfir were found in two 
other edifices, and at the lateral walls of the northwestern gate, It 
was also discovered that the great wall of the ancient Acropolis bad 
been built of unbaked bricks, and had been baked like the temple 
walls in Mu According to Dr. Schlieniann, a similar process of bak- 
ing entire walls has never yet been discovered, and the njtf«r in the 
Hellenic temples are nothing else than reminiscences of the wooden 
it»fir of old, which were of important constructive use.— Scientific' 



Htxos xo Gcmik to a Trie's Aoe.— M. Charnay, in one of his AWfA 
.tmfnV.iii papers a year ago. declared that he did not trust the concen- 
tric rings of a shrub as a record of its age in years. Uc had put the 
popular theory to a lest during his Central American explorations, and 
] hud found it to err. I>r. A. L, Child, in a recent Issue of the Popular 
| Scimet Jfunt/i/y says, he never until then had seen the authority of this 
age-record disputed, and when he came, some months later, to cut 
| down four small trees which he knew were planted in April. 1871, he 
| resolved to test the matter, and found that, although tliey had only twelve 
years' growth in them, he could count oneach from 3ilo 40 concentric 
rings. " I could select twelve more distinct ones," he says, " between 
which fainter and narrower or sub-rings appeared ; nine of these appar- 
ently annual ring* on nne section were peculiarly distinct, much more 
so than any nf the sub-rings; y«t, of the remaining it was difficult to 
decide which were annual and which were not." Dr. Child then pro- 
ceeds : " Now, to ascertain what relation or connectinnthere might be 
between the meteorology of the several seasons and the growth made 
during the same, I selected frum my meteorological records the maxi- 
mum, minimum and mean temperature, and the rainfall of the six grow- 
ing months of spring and summer of each of the twelve years of growth. 
I These extracts I have tabulated, and have also appended to each sea- 
| «>n the thickness of the ring formed, as measured on the oblique cut 
i previously described. The examination of this table shows a general 
! relation of cause and effrct between high temperature and large rain- 
I fall and greater growth. Hut it falls very far short of proving a gen- 
I ctsI law of ' so much heat and so much water during the growing sea- 
] sun, to produce so much wood.' For example, compare the years 1S76 
I uiul IS78 The temperature of 1SV78. for the season, is better than 4* 
in excess of the season of l!*7o, and the rainfall only a little over four 
inches less, and yet the growth of 1S75 is seven times what it was in 
1K7K This almost unparalleled growth of 1S75 — that is, as compared 
with the other years — cannot be explained by the above general law; 
but I think the May and June record of that year throws light upon it. 
We see there a maximum heat in May of JW' : (higher than I have ever 
known it in an observation and record of twenty-five vears), and a 
mean temperature of the whole month. a!*-> unequalled, of 71°. and this 
irreat heat continued through the month of June, and no cold spells after 
the heat set in sufficiently to check the growth. Then, In connection with 
this heat, the ground was well saturated with water when this heated 
term Im-uuii (May 0). by 1.02 inches of rain on the 4th. From this on 
to the 2'5th of June, fifteen inches more of rain fell, so apportioned over 
the time as to keep the grnnnd saturated. This synchronous excess of 
I lient and water evidently produced the abnormal growth. And probe- 
i bly, a» this matter is further studied, It will be found that these agents, 
rightly proportioned, operating synchronously, produce these thicker 
rings: while as one or the other is in excess or absent, the growth Is 
checked, and thus has time to condense and harden, and form these 
sub-rings; and the more frequent the** alterations, the greater tbe 

number of f""" 
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'FT (JRKAT deal of discission is now going on iu New York 
f\ iu relation lo the new building law which is pending before 
the Legislature. We are not sure that we are in posses- 
sion of the exact text of the bill at pre*ent under consideration, 
and therefore refrain from attempting to criticise it, but our 
impression in that it curtails to a certain extent the discretionary 
power giveu under the present law to the Inspector of Build- 
ing*, besides defining and correcting some of the imperfect pro- 
visions relating to other matters. Among architects and 
builders the proposed law seems to be regarded with very va- 
rious feelings. Some of the beat architects, particularly, con- 
sider that any taw which restricts construction by thu rales of 
a singlu inelastic system is objectionable, and believe that the 
end which all regard as desirable would be best gained by a 
statute laying down a few general requirements, but leaving 
architects to exercise freely within those requirements such 
skill and iuvuntiveness as they may possess, subject, however, 
to a strict accountability for the consequences of any error or 
carelessness. Others, purhsipa with equal reason, think that 
although unnecessary sacrifices of convenience or appearance 
are often made in order to conform to the present law, it is un- 
safe to allow irresponsible builders that liberty in matters of 
construction which might, with great advantage, be conceded to 
skilled architects, and that, since speculators of this kind can 
only be controlled by a minutely detailed statute, or by the or- 
ders of an inspector armed with a very wide discretion, it is 
better, of these two alternatives, to choose the former. 

TITHE Chicago Master-Masons' and Builders' Association has 
J X issued a rather spicy circular, reciting thu defects of the 
ordinary forms of building contracts, and calling upon fair- 
minded persons to adopt belter methods of making agreements 
for such purposes. To assist them in doing so, the circular 
contains as an appendix a new model for building agreements, 
which seems to have some excellent points. Before criticising 
this, however, the circumstauces which led to its preparation 
should be understood, and it appears that the Association has 
h;id its attention called to several provisions in contracts re- 
cently carried out which seem unfair and wrong. In some 
cases these have caused serious misunderstanding, und in manv 
others they might become the means of injustice and oppres- 
sion, and would become so except for the integrity of the archi- 
tects, who are made the sole judges of the mode in which they 
are to be interpreted, and usually exercise their discretion with 
a fairness which blinds the incautious builder to the injury 
which he might suffer if a less honorable person should under- 
take to use the same authority to suit bis private ends. As 
examples of the provi*ions*which the Association considers to 
be objectionable, the circular quotes some rather curious 
clauses, one of which, for instance, says that ■' Omissions 
which may occur in the plans and specifications, and be discov- 
ered during the progress of the work, will be required to be 



supplied by the contractor, as if the same had not occurred." 
The clause reminds one of the specification for a certain pub- 
lic building, which wound up by remarking that "these specifi- 
cations are to be regarded as including everything necessary 
for a first-class building, whether the same are particularly 
mentioned or not," and it is not surprising that the associated 
builders should object to it ; but other matters are condemned 
which we should be sorry to see omitted from building agree- 
ments. 

IN particular the circular denounces the very common practice 
of prefixing general conditions to specifications, on the spe- 
cious, but not very sound theory that " the builder's con tract 
consist* of three instruments, vis: the plans, comprising all 
drawings necessary to clearly set forth and illustrate the design ; 
the specifications, to describe and specify the character of ma- 
terials and workmanship to be employed in the execution of said 
design, and to elucidate the same on such points as may be 
found impracticable to show on plans, aud give such further in- 
formation to the builder as he may need to estimate on the cost 
of the work referred to, or for the correct execution of the same ; 
and the articles of agreement, which should contain all condi- 
tions and covenants entered into by and between the parties 
thereto, and define the rights aud duties of the architect," and 
that " while these three instruments are correlative parts of one 
whole, they are distinct in their nature," and neither should 
contain matter properly belonging to any of the others. The 
objection to this argument is that the general conditions, which 
recite the responsibilities which the builder is to assume-, furnish 
him with quite as much information respecting the cost of the 
undertaking as auy part of the specification, and nothing is 
more annoying, to the architect and owner as well as the 
builder, than to find it necessary, after an estimate 
submitted in accordance with the specification, to add < 
to the price, or go through further negotiations, c 
provisions in the contract which the owner wishes to insist 
upon, but which the builder had not contemplated in hit esti- 
mate. Of course, it is essential that the general conditions and 
the contract should not contradict each other, hut if care is 
taken to make each of these include all the provisions which 
are to be regarded as essential, the submission of an estimate 
made in accordance with them, as well as the remainder of the 
specification, will show that the builder understands all the con- 
ditions which may affect his offer, and a contract including the 
same conditions can be signed without disappointment or dis- 
cussion, while a simple acceptance of the tender, often the only 
contract made between the parties, will bind both to all the 
provisions which the general conditions express- 



TITHE investigation into the causes of the fire which occurred 
X a few days ago in the large apartment-house known as the 
Cambridge Flats, in New York, causing the death of two 
persons, is of great interest to those who occupy such buildings. 
It seems that the fire, which caught in the lower story of the 
building, ran up through a light-shaft, enclosed by plastered 
studding, filling the upper rooms and halls with smoke. Most 
of the occupants who found themselves in danger easily reached 
the street by means of the fire-escape at the rear of the struct- 
ure, but of the two ladies who lost their lives one was too old 
and feeble to attempt climbing down seven stories of iron lad- 
ders, and with her daughter endeavored to descend the stairs. 
If she had bceu as active as most persons, this might have 
been accomplished safely, but even the fear of death could not 
give her power to make very rapid progress, and with her 
faithful daughter, who would not leave her, she was overtaken 
by the smoke and suffocated. Although the building was con- 
structed in accordance with the present building law of New 
York, which many persons already find too strict, it is plain 
that such a result was, under the circumstances, unavoidable. 
That fire should ascend from the basement through the nearest 
open shaft is a matter of course, and it is equally a matter of 
course that if such a shaft is lined with plastering on wooden 
laths and studding, the laths will very soon curl, and throwing 
off the pluster will take fire and increase the conflagration, at 
the same time transmitting it to the stories above, and the 
smoke from the rapidly-increasing fire is sure to burst out 
through the windows which open on the shaft, and fill all the 
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rooms which communicate with it directly or indirectly. Ac- 
cording to the Inspector of Buildings, there is now no way of 
requiring such Bhafta to be constructed of fire-proof materials, 
as they certainly should bo. If. at he think* advisable, they 
were left open at the top, the statute nould regard the parti- 
tion* enclosing them as external walls, to be built of brick, but 
if they are simply covered by a skylight they may be consid- 
ered as enclosed by partitions, which can, under the law, be of 
wood-work. 

"TT SINGULAR problem in engineering is presented to the 
l\ committee which has in charge the construction of the ped- 
estal for the great statue of Liberty in New York har- 
bor. About eighty thousand dollars out of the necessary two 
hundred and fifty thousand have been raised, but nothing has 
been done about the work. It is probable that operations would 
be begun at once with the funds in baud, if it were not that no 
plans have been made, and uo architect or engineer has been 
engaged to make them, the committee not having been able to 
flud any member of these professions willing to contribute them 
for nothing, or rather, for the "great credit " which, "if pro- 
perly done" they will "reflect upon thedosigner and engineer." 
As the value of the drawings and superintendence for the ped- 
estal alone, to say nothing of the responsibility of seeing thu 
statue placed safely upon it, would be about twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars, we fear that the committee will look long before 
they find the individuals whom they seek. The task itself, in- 
dependent of any consideration of proper payment for the time 
and responsibility involved, is not one that the most skilful en- 
gineer would wish to undertake hastily. The statue weighs, 
complete, only about eighty tons, but presents an immense sur- 
face to the wind, and stands, moreover, on a comparatively 
small base. Considering that it is not extremely easy to con- 
struct a brick chimney of the same height, — one hundred and 
forty-eight feet, — weighing ten times as much, of pyramidal 
form, and standing on the ground, so as U> resist the force of a 
storm, the difficulty of raising and securing the statue, not on 
the ground, but on the top of a pedestal nearly one hundred 
and fiftv feet high, is apparent. There are uo precedents for 
anything of the kind, and it will hardly do to secure the figure 
by the rope stays, like those of a derrick, which the incapable 
engineer would naturally resort to. The members of the com- 
mittee seem themselves to bavu perceived something of the 
difficulty of tho undertaking, and have telegraphed to France 
for instructions as to the mode of doing the work. We do not 
generally volunteer advice, but it seems to us that the plan said 
to bu employed by the Japanese for securing their light pagoda 
towers against the effects of wind, by means of a long weight, 
or pendulum, hung from the top of the tower, and reaching 
nearly to the floor, might perhaps be employed with good effect 
for the New York statue. A very similar device, applied by 
Sir Christopher Wren, has for two hundred years held up the 
spire of Salisbury Cathedral, as well as those of one or two 
other English churches, iu which a heavy wooden framework, 
extending as far downward as the coustructioD of the tower 
permits, is suspended by strong iron bars from the capstone, 
fr«e to swing in any direction. The effort of the wind on one 
side of the spire inclines it uutil the hanging framework rests 
against the opposite side, hut when the pressure is relieved, the 
pendulum swings back, bringing the stone-work with it into its 
original place. 

r fjN enterprise which was first set on foot iu Baltimore and 
f\ lioston, has recently been extended to Now York, in the 
' shape of what is called a Title Company, the officers 
of which obtain copies of all records relating to real estate, 
and make abstracts of the title to any given pieceof land 
on the payment of a reasonable fee. As this work- is now 
generally confided to lawyers, who are obliged to spend a 
good deal of time in following up a given title, and of course 
make a charge to correspond, the Title Company expects, 
with great reason, that its abstracts, which can be very quickly 
made by persons having iu facilities in the way of classifica- 
tion, and familiarity with the deeds of any given place, will be 
much sought after by those who wish to avoid the expense of 
employing a lawyer for the same service. In Baltimore, where 
the company is already prepared for business, five dollars is the 
regular fee for searching any given title, and a guaranty of 
its accuracy is given for an additional premium of one dollar 
for each thousand dollars of value involved. For some reason, 
the copying of ttw records has been opposed by the Registrars 



of Deeds in Baltimore and New York, who probably have a 
vague notion that no one has a right to the possession of du- 
plicate records, but this feeling is likely to disappear as the value 
to the community of better facilities for obtaining clear state- 
ments of the validity of deeds and mortgages of real estate be- 
comes more fully demonstrated. There is an immense amount 
of work, in the shape of comparison of boundaries, tracing of 
inheritances and dower, and verification of names, which uo 
lawyer can undertake in tho course of his examination of a sin- 
gle title, and no Registrar of Deeds can enter into, but which, 
if properly done, would save continual disputes and losses among 
the owners of real property, particularly those of small means 
and limited experience ; and if any company will thoroughly 
accomplish this task, which is a long, but not a very difficult 
one, it will deserve the thanks both of the rest of the commu- 
nity and of the lawyers themselves, as well as such fair remu- 
neration as it may ask. 



'fTFTER a great deal of discussion, a lease for ten years has 
f\ been given to an association of capitalists of a number of 
' small tracts of land iu the Yellowstone National Park. 
The lease comprises seven tracts of land, aggregating ten acres 
in extent, and it is provided that no tract shall be withiu a 
quarter of a mile of any of the Geysers, or of the Yellow- 
stone Falls, and that no building erected upon any of them shall 
obstruct tho view of the natural curiosities of the Park. In re- 
turn for these rather meagre privileges, the association agrees 
to erect ut once a hotel near the Mammoth Hot Springs, to 
cost one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and to contain at 
least two hundred and fifty rooms, and also to construct six 
smaller hotels, upon plans to be approved by the Secretary of 
the Interior. The lease contains also a clause prohibiting any 
employe or agent of the association from killing any deer, elk 
or buffalo in the Park. The large hotel is to be begun at once, 
in the hope of completing it in time for receiving guest* this 
summer. Notwithstanding the clamor made about the leasing 
of land in the Park, we are disposed to think that the public 
is to be congratulated upon having found any one willing to 
spend so much money in building njion land granted for so chort 
a term, and we cannot see why the lovers of nature should uot 
be pleased to think that future tourists will lie decently and 
comfortably accommodated in the Park, instead of being 
obliged to camp about over it, leaving everywhere the disgust- 
ing exuvuv of their sojourn. 



SUCCESSFUL attempt was made a few days ago to com- 
municate by telephone between New York and Clevelaud, 
a distance of seven hundred and one miles. The lines of 
the Postal Telegraph Company, which arc of heavy copper 
wire, presenting a very small resistance, were used, and with 
the Gray and Dorrance instruments not only conversation was 
perfectly heard, but the minor sounds about the offices, such as 
the handing of the receiving telephone from one person to 
another, and the comments of the bystanders in the room, were 
clearly audible. This is, if we are not mistaken, the greatest 
distance at which telephone communication has yet been held, 
and the success of the experiment promises a great extension 
of the use of the instrument. Before this trial, the longest 
wire over which conversation had beeo carried on was, we be- 
lieve, that of the Rapid Telegraph Compauy, between Boston 
and Baltimore, a distance of about four hundred and fifty miles. 
The wire used by the Rapid Telegraph Company, like that of 
the Postal Company, is of very low resistance, aud with th« 
ordinary Belt telephone conversation was readily heard. 



HE Moffat Building in New York, a conflagration in which 
came near destroying the records of the American Institute 
of Architects, stored in the building in the office of the 
Secretary of the Institute, took fire a second time a few days 
ago, and, as usual, the first intimation of the occurrence was 
given by the light of a blaze which filled the upper story, burst- 
ing from the windows and skylights. The portion of thu build- 
ing in which this soeond firo occurred was unoccupied, and the 
total loss was less than ton thousand dollar*, but the reputation 
of the structure as a storehouse for valuable goods, which has 
never been very high, will suffer still more from it* having 
been the scene of two conflagrations within a month, each of 
them sufficiently serious to require the help of a large portion 
of the lire department for extinguishing it. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE. 

itlicult to separate any one 
f ideas from among the 
fy — many fancies suggested by a first 
J acquaintance witli Constantinople. 
History, romance, love of form, 
color, all assert their claims u|>on 
the imagination, and form a varied 
web, through which it is difficult to 
follow a selected 



thread. 

Now-a-days, studied architectural 
effect has little to do with the ap- 
pearance of a city from a distance. 
The time is past when a group of 
lt~Xt*jM> J iwa "is?" / temples, with relative positions and 
! IrTt; i'' - f- C ombined effect carefully adapted to 
(A? '1 U If I I 1 1 I t,,e P"'"' <le MM of tJie » urr " un< '- 

T-M }^m&m-^r i V l countr ^ c T ned ,Ue acr " l '"! i " 

1 1 ' " / of towns whose houses were simple, 

unobtrusive masses of gray stone, blend ing with the site upon which 
they were built, or when porticos and terraces rich with statues were 
meant to be seju bafo/e Lhe city gales were entered. The best that 
can now be hoped for U a picturesquencss arising from the lines of 
the site itself and the grouping of buildings, occasionally accented 
by one more prominent than the rest. This picturesquencss Con- 
stantinople has in a marked degree. Important buildings have nat- 
urally gravitated towards commanding sites, and the mosques have 
been founded upon the highest points, and rise above the lines of 
bouses upon the Gulden Horn and the streets clambering up the hill- 
side. Little wonder that the hand of Creeks, seeking to fulfil the 
prediction of their oracle that they " should dwell opposite the blind 
men," held that the people of Chalcedun must have been blind to 
have neglected this peninsula: a long ridge, jutting out into the 
Sea of Marmora, commanding a view of the Princes' Isles and the 
range of llithynian Olympus above the Asiatic shores, it is — apart 
from its strategic importance,— one of the fortunate spots of the earth. 

Along the shores of the Marmora, around the Seraglio Point and 
far uii the Golden Horn stretches tl»u wall of Aurelian, broken here 
and there by masses of buildings or dark groups of cypresses in 
the Seraglio gardens; the towers attacked again and again, still rise 
from the sea, while above them is the hillside covered with cluster- 
ing houses of all hues and descriptions, toned into harmony by age, 
and here and there (locked by the light reflected from the dome of a 
mosque. Above rise the great mosques, Santa Sophia, and those of 
Ahmed I, Suleiman the Magnificent, Mohammed II, Bayezid and 
Osnian.each with its small domes bubbling up to the base of the great 
one, its minarets rising into the sky in delicate spires. The lines 
of wall, the dappled mass of houses, the sweeping curves of the 
domes and perpendicular lines of the minarets — all add elomcnts 
that contrast with and enhance the others, while across the Golden 
Horn and the mouth of the Bosphorus Galata and Scutari nqteat 
the beauties of Stamboul, as in a fantastic mirage. Nor is the spell 
that seems cast over the eyes of the traveller broken upon landing 
and entering the streets ; it still remains enchanted ground for the art- 
ist and scarcely less so for the architect. Picturesiiueness is omni- 
present : there is not a phase of occupation, a mode ot doing or being 
iiii) thing, that is not intensely picturesque. Hie most trivial event 
takes color from such a setting. It is all an embarrassment of riches 
from which, when one subject has been selected, the astonishment it 
that it is so simple after all. In the long lines of seductive shops, 
etch is an apartment with th«s entire front open to the street, the 
opening spanned with a sweep of arch, built frequently of alter- 
nate voussoirs of stone and thin Roman bricks. The tympanum i* 
occasionally filled with a turned iron grille, or a thin stone pierced 
with quaint Eastern devices. These shops arc closed at night by 
l ing, narrow shutters, panelled in various ways and folding into the 
jambs of the piers during the day. Within there is a confusion of 
shelves and cases of dainty design ; the backs and sides of the divans 
and of the little tables for the universal coffee are worth noticing. 
They are usually simple in form ami richly inlaid in geometric pat- 
terns ; and as fur the brass and copper utensils, the arms and vases, 
the bits of decoration upon them tire numberless, even the Persian 
and Turkish inscriptions being decorative. The Eastern arch, like 
the Eastern dome, is of two kinds: the first, a low sweeping curve; 
the other (Eig. II, Plato C), a pointed arch, springing for a abort 
distance in a perpendicular line, then curving inward more or less 
abruptly, then taking nearly a straight line to the apex, which often 
becomes slightly flamboyant at the very point of the arch. The line 
of this arch is very subtle and pleasing. It seems to have been of 
Turkish origin, though probably the Turks received it from the Arabs 
•>r possibly from tlie Persians, when tliev reigned in Persia A. t>. 1000. 
Most of the Turkish work appears to have been derived and adapted 
from that of other nationalities, naturally enough, as the Turk was 
but a hardy mountaineer forcing himself as ruler upon the nations 
of the East by sheer strength, and he has graced his rough-hewn 
kingdoms with the delicate fancies of the people he conquered. It 
Is amusing and not uninteresting to trace the various strains of ar- 
chitecture which have been mingled in Constantinople. Eirst was 
the Greek, whose sense of culor ami fine detail united with the later 
K iman maasivenoss and luxurlousness gave rise to the Byzantine, 
with its arches ami mosaics; later came the Turk, who adopted the 
Byzantine forms and applied to them Persian and Saracenic detail ; 



and last of all was adopted a diluted form of that worst of styles, the 
eighteenth-century Italian Renaissance, which made hideous all it 
touched— which was fortunately little. There seem to havebeeu two 
acknowledged rules amongst tho Eastern nations: first, to keen the 
masses broad and simple ; second, to focus detail and make it inter- 
esting. No other methods could be belter in their results. Projec- 
tions are slight ; decoration is kept flat and counts as a rich surface ; 
and all ornament is strictly conventional, as the Koran forbids the 
introduction of any representation of animal form. 

The earliest Byzantine churches, built in the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies, have now become mosques or jamisls ; the mosaics representing 
Scriptural scenes are covered with plaster ; the frescoes show dimly 
through a coat of paint. Their plans are similar throughout : a nar- 
thexj a scries of north and south chapels connected with the main 
rectangular body of the church by arched openings, and lighted by 
domes, each with a circle of small windows at its base ; a large seuii- 
douied apse, often with semi-domed niches in its walls, and a great 
dome over the body of the church. The plans of Santa Sophia and 
the larger mosques are but elaliorations of this, with a multiplication 
of parts and the addition of galleries. 

The interior walls of the Byzantine chnrches arc covered with 
sheets of colored marble, the two adjoining piece* having been sawn 
from the same block and opened like the two adjacent pages of a 
book, the veins rippling away from each other. In the centre of such 
rich expanses Is often a piece more precious than the rest or some 
bit of quaint carving framed in a white or gray moulding, and above 
the doors or below the mosaic ceilings the mouldings become richly 
carved. This Byzantine carving though simple in character is not 
easily describes] : it depends for its effect upon sharp outlines, accented 
by deep cutting and usually decorates a simple form (Plate E). In the 
decline of By zantine work it was coarsely cut and became merely 
quaint, but during the fifth and sixth centuries in Constantinople it was 
probably cut by Greek workmen, and was very delicate. The capi- 
tals of St. Mark's in Venice, though executed later, have much the 
same excellence as the best work in Santa Sophia. The impression 
felt upon entering Santa Sophia Is marvellous. The great size and 
height; the warm gray tones of the masses of shadow ; the richness 
of the porphyry columns and delicate chiselling of details; the ex- 
panse of floor stretching off into dim shafted chapels, and the great 
dome, misty and undefined, spreading above, letting through lis cir- 
cle of windows shafts of light upon the worshipper* and sending 
back the voices of the Mollahs as they call upon Allah in a monotone 
— all combine to produce sensations that arc not readily forgotten. 
In the evening of a winter's day, when the triple circlet* of lamps are 
lighted and send a strange light flickering into the depths of shaduw, 
the effect is even more wonderful. 

The later mosques have their walls plastered, and that of Ahmed 
has the pendentives supporting the dome carried by clusters of col- 
umns which form massive piers. Most of the decoration in the inte- 
riors of these mosques is bestowed upon the Mihrab, or pulpit, which 
is frequently made of inlaid marbles and mosaics. The doors are 



sometimes of bronze, with intricate geometric patterns in the ( 
inlaid with silver ami [i«arl (Plate B). These geometric design* are 
favorite forms of decoration, and are often extremely ingenious. 
They are based upon a system of regularly disposed accented cen- 
tres, usually in groups of three or five, the intervals filled with vary- 
ing designs. The designers seem to have particularly appreciated 
the decorative value of superimposed ornament, there being often three 
distinct planes of ornament in a single design, the lowest always being 
the most involved and least defined, the others becoming stronger and 
simpler in proportion as they approached the surface. The doors of 
the outer courts of the moaques are usually of wood, the designs be- 
ing either incised or applied with mouldings. Each mosque has at 
least one inner, or mollahs' court, and an outer court entirely sur- 
rounding it, the openings from one to the other being filled by stona 
grilles ; below these openings, or occasionally along the sides of the 
mosque, are a row of fountains for the use of worshippers before en- 
tering the great doors. It is upon these fountains, as well as upon 
numerous others scattered about the streets of the city, that the 
wealth of imagination of the Turk has been most freely lavished, lie 
seems to have taken great pleasure in covering the surfaces of marble 
above these cool basins with designs, and to have carved them with 
a joyful exuberance. Every conceivable fancy has had its way with 
them, yet always with some peculiarity of execution that stamps the 
decoration witli an individuality different from all others (Eig. Ill, 
Plate C). This is owing in a great degree to the fact that the face of 
nil the ornament is kept upon a parallel plane with the ground ami 
but slightly raised above it ; the outline is distinct and never melts 
into the ground, light and shade being obtained by cutting within the 
profile and not into it. This is one of tho simplest and most conven- 
tional styles of carving, and one of the most effective. It occurs in 
the Byzantine carving of the seventh and eighth centuries, in a pecul- 
iar m y le that obtained fur a short time during the Renaissance, nnd 
can iie seen to-day in the ornaments upon Venetian gondolas. 
There is another style of carving upon the Turkish fountains that it 
very different both in subject ami manner of execution (Fig. Ill, 
Plate C). The design is usuallv enclosed in a panel and represent! 
a cluster of flowers in a vase. It is distinctly Persian in character; 
the flowers arc disposed in regular seipicnce and form highly raised 
centres from which the rest of the ilesign recedes and gradually 
melts into the ground. The most universally used ot 
which in its simplest form teems to be a 
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the t'la^ric cpp-ji ml-<l«rt moulding (Plate A, Fig. 111). Though simple 
in its firm Imti it In > i n.< > e 1 n | |i \ unit involved until at length it 
stems a frost-work crystallizing alciulllie fm moil decorates. (Plate 
A, Figures 111 and V). Cornices, corbels, capital* (I'latc A, Figs. 
I, VIII, IX and X),all i intake of tlie chancier of this peculiar 
fmni of ornameniiiiie n. Tin- galleries of ilitr minarets art rich with 
it, the bends of the niches (Plate A, Fig. II) at the morquc door* arc 
filled with a net-work of it. It varies constantly, hul Is alway s bared 
hi mi some simple crystalline form, ttniplitated by aiepetilion of 
parts. 

There is little to he said of the »lreet architecture of Constantino- 
ple, beyond noticing the picturesque effect of the projecting stories 
of the houses, each brought forward of the one below it on hmg diag- 
onal braeketK, while hay-windows of all fires and descriptions, mere 
fabrics of lattice-work,' jut out in every direction (Plate- 1)). The 
lattices arc not turned as those of Cairo but arc plain, crowed b*r«. 
Occasionally the ground floor is of stone, hut i» usually of wood, like 
the remainde r of the house. Hie initrior is planned at the will of 
Uie occupant : there stems to be no favorite system of arranging 
rooms, and with the exception of the room where guests are received, 
which is lighted by one large, ditanned bay, tlieie appears to he no 
concession made to custom. Courts with fountains, though frequent, 
are hv no means usual. 



There remains one other peculiarity of Turkish decoration, that 
marble. The material of which the mosque, 
and fountains are built is a somewhat coarse white marble which 



of the use of color upon 



The material of which the mosques 



takes color readily, and the ground of the Turkish inscription and 
ornament is often tiuted with pale blues and greens or dark reds, while 
the carving is picked out with gold. The effect is excellent. There 
ia but little tile-work, and that little of Persian tiles. 

The Byzantine mosaics arc almost all covered with paint or plas- 
ter: what few can be seen are very deep and rich in color, usually 
with gold and colored designs on a deep blue or green ground. The 
mosaics in the small church of SS. Nazario e CeTso in Ravenna ap- 
proach them very nearly both in design and color. The mosaics 
cover the entire ceiling and domes of Santa Sophia as in St. Mark's, 
and are carried around the corners in a similar manner, all angles 
being rounded, thus obtaining continuity of surface and obviating the 
necessity of mouldings. Very little remains of the Roman art that 
was lavished upon the Hippodrome, or of those statues tbat were 
said to outnumber the inhabitants of the city. The iconolasts were 
thorough in their destruction, and the Constantinople of to-dav but 
little resembles that new Rome that rejoiced in the art treasures of 
the .Egean, and became the home of Roman citizens; still it has a 
wealth of interest within its walls, a wonderful charm about its streets, 
that leave an impression upon the mind unrivalled by the memories 
of other lands — an impression remaining apart from all othcra, full 
i East. 

C. Howaud Walker. 
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ZUNI REVISITED. 1 




LATE in November of the past autumn, 
I arrived at Fort Wingatu with the 
intention of paying a second visit to 
Mr. dishing, at Zufii. The weather was 
uncharacteristically capricious, consider- 
ing the stable nature of the New Mexican 
climate as I had known it in summer. 
One day the sky was of a stony gray, with 
cold, dusty gusts and spit* of snow ; the 
next would show the familiar overarching 
cloudless blue, with welcome warm sun- 
shine tempering the bracing air; again, 
the sky was overcast, but aofter, and the 
warm southwest wind blew, laden with 
the moisture of the Pacific. New Mexico 
is popularly sup|>osc<l to be a warm coun- 
try all the year round, but it should be 
remembered that the Zufii land lies among 
the summits of the "continental divide," 
and is higher above the sea-level than the 
top of Mount Washington. Therefore the winter at such an altitude 
comes nearly as early as in New England, but it is a far milder sea- 
son than it is here. Although in a dry country the distinction be- 
tween winter and summer is not so marked as it is with us, never- 
theless it was very perceptible, and Nature's fallow season wa» 
noticeable in the absence of hundreds of living, growing things 
which had characterized Uie region without particularly emphasizing 
their existence. Although the arlsorescrnt growth of 'the countrr ia 
evergreen, and therefore it* aspect was unchanged in that respect; 
nevertheless even the mountains and mttai had a sterner and a're- 
frellcnt look ; their solemnity unrelieved by certain qualities which 
in the summer had invested their grandeur with a fascinating charm. 
Perhaps it was because the grasses and shrubs, now sere and 
withered, had given a certain tone to the landscape, and although 
their presence was not noted distinctively then, their absence had 
changed the whole scale of values in llie picture. In the presence 
of the fr»wtiing mountains, the mythological fancy arose that the 
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great gods are ever present, but at ibis stare n their tree | s of at- 
tendant spirits have fled, and the m< ml of the deities has changed. 

Majur Powell has pointed nut, in his paper on the study of anthro- 
pology, printed in the first annual u pon ot the Bureau of Eihnolcgy, 
issued last year, bow environment has been an important factor in 
burning the' mythology of a people. It is a life of unknown ceniuriea 
amid such sun cmudiiigs as these wild rangec— now tuniultuously toned 
by volcanic cony ulfions, at their feet great plains rli etching »*»y 
calm as eternity ; now expanding into wide and lofty table-lauds, vioi n 
remnants of an older continent, reamed with charms and lent by 
awful canons — that has shaped and colored the leligitn of the Zunia ; 
dieary, tonltn.plnliec, and often strangely poetical. But whence 
came one lovely trait that pervades all their myths and folk-lore, aa 
related by Mr. dishing, like an interwoven golden thread, gleaning 
through t\crv fabric: — the idea of the ultimate guenl existing in tveiy- 
thing, and that even evil woiking causes aie but tiiinsilory, and fc- 
cume the means to the accomplishment of final good? It scema 
strange to find a feature like this in the- faith of a barbaric race, and 
it appears to be a proof of an innate gentleness of spirit. Aimy 
officers who are familiar with the Indians in prate and war tell me 
that I lie more they see of them the more they ate impressed by the 
fact of iheir cciUitnon humanity, as evinced by manifold trails brought 
out on acquaintance, though to the average frontiri sn.an the rid 
man is no natter and no more entitled to human cousidci alien than any 
wild brute. 1 he frontiersman, however, has good teason to fear his 
hatred, but I regard both his view and that ot the " sentimentalist " 
concerning the noble savage as equally erroneous. It is only by 
close and sincere ethnological study, such as Mr. Cushing is giving 
to the subje-ct, tbat the Indian nature will be seen in its true light. 
Jlit real value of this studr of the races of mankind on lower ste-pa 
of culture is the light which it throws on many secret springs and inn- 
tins of human nature. Ia> ing Irare the processes of development of 
man on his long journey to the high conditions of civilization. To 
find a parallel for the same treacheries and savage cruellies which 
wo condemn in the Indian we have to go back but a few centuries 
and look at our own ancestors. 

The sandstone architecture of this region, carved by time with 
the mighty tools of the elements, ia wonderful. I should |lisnk it 
might offer some valuable hints to the student, es]recially In the way 
of composition and the arrangement of great masses. 

Looking at an arroyo, or gully, worn in the hard, firm soil by a 
water-course born in the rainy season — the plains and valleys are 
ploughed full of such fnrrowr— I saw the same effects repeated in 
miniature, the steep sides worn and cut out of the baked red earth 
by the rains of perhaps but a single summer, being almost identical 
in form with the huge cliffs of red and yellow sandstone slowly worn 
by the processes of age*. So it was all only a question of relative 
magnitude and time. 

The humble animal to whose brief life days are as years, and a 
league 'a journey a task like the traversing of a continent, toiling 
along at the bottom of such a gully, may look up at the towering 
height* of a few dozen inches with the same reverent, awe-struck 
gaze with which we behold the wonders of the Grand Canon, or of 
the Yo Semite | and as that lowly being is ignorant of the features 
of this structure, the world, which impress us with wonder, because 
they are beyond the range of his small vision, what greater nun eels 
may there not be in the uni\crse of which our limited senses can 
know nothing. And perhaps some bright, superior race looks down 
upon our insignificant doings and strivings, and upon the small feat- 
ures of this contracted drop in the ocean of space, with the I 
calm contemplation and pity which we bestow upon tb.es 
orders. 

I did not expect to see Mr. Cushing until I reached Zufii, but he 
arrived at Fort Wingate unexpectedly one evening, having received 
directions from Major Powell to visit Oraibe, one of the Aloqui pu- 
eblos, and make a collection of pottery, etc., for the National Mu- 
seum. The people of Oraibe, unlike those of the other pueblos, have 
a great fear and distrust of the Americans, owing to the representa- 
tions of Uie Mormons, who are incessantly using all the influence 
they can exert to incite the Indians everywhere against the national 
government. A recent expedition which visiled Oraibe found the 
place entirely deserted, the inhabitants having fled at its approach, 
and concealing or taking with them all their valuables. It was the re- 
fore a difficult place to make a collection in, and Mr. Cushing. by 
reason of his standing as a Zufii, was peculiarly fitted to do the 
work, which would have been hardly possible under ordinary circum- 
stances. 

Having a friend with me who was desirous of seeing the place, I 
decided to visit Zufii, although Mr. Cushing was not to be there. 
He said that we should be cordially received and well provided for, 
since he was now comfortably established in his own household, 
where his wife would be found,' together with her sister, his brothel's 
wife, and Mr. IV. L. Metcalf, the artist. Together with Mr. Graham, 
the local trader, and Mr. Wilson, the teacher apisninted by the gov- 
ernment, with his family, there was now at Zufii a considerable 
little American community. 

The day of Mr. Cushing'a departure for Oraibe we were to set 
out for Zufii, but the threatening weather of the past week culmi- 
nated in a severe snow-storm, the first of the season, and therefore 
we were delayed. That evening Mr. Metcalf appeared at the hospi- 
table door of Dr. Washington Matthews, the post surgce.n, numb 
and half senseless with Use told, having ridden in from Zufii to sew 
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alum his trunk with his painting-materials, ami got lout in the storm 
while crossing tho mountains. The next morning we started in an 
ambulance, taking Mr. Mitcalf and his trunk along; Mr. Cushing's 
brother, Dr. Enos dulling, accompanying us on horseback. It was 
(till snowing allelic ly, but there were prospects of clearing off. It wa» 
a cold, dreary drive across the utiuntains, anJ wrap ourselves in all 
the blanket* that we might, it was impossible to keep warm, for the 
keen wind searched ever; opening and cut like knives of ice. The 
protracted raiser/ of the trip contrasted .sharply with the delight* 
of Ibe previous year's journev over the same road in the sunshine 
and exhilarating air of early June. 

It was dusk when we came in fight of Zufii from the elevation of 
tlio Black Mesa, and dark when we arrived. As we drove up to the 
town the windows gleamed with the cheery, ruddy light of liearth- 
fires within, and out of many of the stumpy chimney-pots leaped 
lurid tongues of smoky flame. Around these ores wore probably 
many groups of old and young, listening to the wonderful talcs of 
folk-lore as tbey had been handed down for centuries from genera- 
tion to generation. The sight of a Zufii fireside in winter goes far 
to reconcile one to the discomforts of the journey thither. The 
biasing pin in stick, whosa pitchy wood gives a beautiful llamo; the 
changing light dancing over the antique iuteaiors; the great hooded 
corner fireplace, and the picturesque groups, form a striking sight. 
The houses are comfortable, the thick walls retaining the heat from 
the fires which also aff >rd the bust of ventilation, and if the Zunis 
should learn habits of cleanliness and adopt civilized methods in 
sleeping and eating thoy would need no commiseration. 

We found supper awaiting us at Mr. Cushing's hou>e. Dr. Oust- 
ing having taken a sbort cut over the trail from Lis Nutrias, and 
arriving about aa hour before us. It was the same house, that of lite 
Governor, where we had visited Mr. dishing before, but how changed 
it was. For twelve dollars and a few handful* of broken clam-shells 
Mr. Cusliing hail bought four large ruomi, which had taken about 
three months' labor to build — pretty cheap real estate that I Clam- 
shells are belter than gold and as good as silver in Zufii. " If you 
ever want to do us a favor," said the G ivornor to me in Washington, 
one day, " send us some of these shells, but not too manv, for we do not 
want to spoil their value by making them common." The Governor 
shrewdly did not want to bear the market. 

The rooms were filled with civilized furniture, and where before 
we had slept on the floor exposed to sundry crawling things, and 
bad eaten from primitive dishes set on a blanket spread on the same, 
there were now beds, tables and chairs, with an abundance of 
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nice crockery and cooking utensil*. A negro conk brought from 
Washington, and trained in an oil Virginia family, presided at the 
fireplace, whence he conjured up the nicest dishes, and a cooking- 
stove was on the way for his benefit. The refining touch of woman's 
hand was everywhere manifest. The room which was occupies] by 
Mr. dishing on our former visit had been transformed by his wife 
with charming artistic taste into a luxuriant little boudoir, in the 
decoration of which the local resources had been availed of in a way 
that gave it a peculiar interest. The floor was covered with the finest 
of soft sheep-skins; the walls were bung with Navajo nnd Zufii 
blankets, whose rich and varied hues gave an effect much like Orien- 
tal tapestry. A broad divan was also spread with siiuil 
and on easels stood excellent oil-paintings, while raro 



pieces of pottery were on the mantel-piece and arranged in nooks 
and corners, with decorations of rich scarfs and draperies tastefully 
disposed. Pictures, books, and magazines, Japanese screens and a 
handsome lamp completed the cozy, home-like effect. 

The Governor, Pado-wali-li-wa, soon came in and welcomed me 
with an embrace, and a gleam of pleasure lighting up his large, 
dark eyes and dnslcy face, sliowod nis joy at met ting an old friend. 
I regretted that Mr. Cashing was not there to interpret the dear old 
fellow's remarks, but we had to content ourselves with our mu- 
tually spare Spanish, and the Governor used, to the best advantage, 
the few English phrases and words be had picked up in the East. 
He was very proud of this accomplishment. The Governor had 
been pretty homesick for the East on his return to Zuiii ; he was 
glad to get back to Zufii, but the scenes in the " lands of the Eastern 
Americans" hail made a powerful impression. He said that he had 
brought back but one side of him, and the side wlrare his heart was 
was still in the East. 

The next morning I found Xai-iu-tchi, the senior priest of the Or- 
der of the Bow, at his house, and bo welcomed with delighted sur- 
prise the young man whom, in the East, he had adopted as his son. 
with the name of Thl't-a-kwa, the Turquoise, or " Sacred Blue Medicine 
Stone." I also saw Ki-a-si and Na-na-he, hut the other two pilgrims 
to the East, Pedro Pino and Lai-iu-ai-lrai-lun-k 'ia, were out of 
town. 

It had been a wonderfully prosperous harvest — one so great had 
not been known for years, and all the store-rooms were piled full 
with corn in the ear, looking with their manv colors like great heaps 
of jewels — red, green, yellow and blue. The prosperous harvest 
hail been regarded as a proof of the tdeasure of the gods at the re- 
sult of the pilgrimage to the Ocean of the Sunrise, and the bringing 
of its sacred waters to the keeping of the priests to whose prayers 
they would give the power to bring bounty to the Continent; for the 
Znfiis, like the Hebrews, regard their small nation as a chosen people. 
This happy result of the pilgrimage, as they regarded it, has contrib- 
uted to advance Mr. Cushing's influence among them. 

Poor Na-na-he, however, the giddy-headed Muqui, whose grace 



the East, was in deep dis- 
r threu in May, he immedi- 
relate the wonders of his 
large demijohns of the ocean 
water iia I been given to the p trty by the city authorities of Boston, 
Na-na-he believed himself entitle'd to a share out of such an abun- 
dance, and he promised the Mnquis, whose religion is liio same as the 
Zunis, that when the water came they sboold have one demijohn 
of it. 

When Mr. C inning arrived in September with Pa-lo-wah-ti-wa and 
Xai-iu-tchi, who had remained with him in Washington and the 
East, the party was received with great state, and extensive rejoic- 
ings were instituted; and when the demijohns arrived there were 
elaborate solemnities in the honor of the water. To attend these 
the M iquia sent a deputation of their leading men, who were also to 
receive and bring back the vessel of water promised by Na-na-he ; 
but Na-na-he hail promised without the power of fulfilment. The 
Zuiiis sal' I that the water was theirs; thev should have the entire 
credit and glory of bringing it, and the honor thereof should rest 
with the Zufii people. If the Moguls wanted any water from the 
Ocean of the Sunrise they could go and get it themselves, but from 
Zufii not one drop should they receive. 

The result of this was considerable coolness between the two na- 
tions, but the Mospiis acknowledged the justice of the ZuAis' position 
in the matter, and friendly relations were not interrupted. The 
wrath of both peoples fell upon Na-na-he. He lost the importance 
which the honor of making the journey hail given him among the 
Moquis, while in Zufii he forfeited the promised ami coveted promo- 
tion to high orders, and went about in deep disgrace. 

It was the height of the dancing season in Zufii. Thero were 
dances at night in the houses anil in the temples, and frequently by- 
day in the open air. There was a public ilanre that day, and in the 
clear, crixp morning air we could hear the weird rhythmic chants of 
the dancers, strikingly like the voices of the wind, sounding over the 
house-tops from the Dance-Place Climbing over the roofs we found 
the terraced sides of the amphitheatre-like rectangular Dance-Place 
covered with a blanketed multitude — an intense contrast of bright- 
hued raiments, brown faces, and glossy black hair against the sunny 
blue sky and dazzling snow. Down in the Dance-Place was a line 
of strangelv-costumcd dancers, all arrAyed uniformly with the 
exception of the priest of the dance, who stood at the head of the 
line unmasked and motionless. All the others were masked, and 
upon their heads were tall mitre-likc arrangements of thin, brilliantly 
painted and decorated pieces of board, cut into a trinity of scallops 
at the top. Their bodies were naked and painted a dark brown, 
and their neck* and girdles were surrounded with fringes of spruce 
twigs, giving a rulHe-like effect. Gourd rattles in their hands and 
tortoise-shell rattles on their heels gave a strongly accented accom- 
paniment to their singing, and to their solemn, measured steps. 
There was an orchestra of alwut half a dozen Indians dressed like 
women, all beating drums. This dance was probably the ceremonial 
of some single order. In the dance which I witnessed in the summer 
of the previous year, and described in an article printed in llarper'i 
Monthly for June, 1882, each figure was differently costumed and 
masked, and represented some mythological character. 

The intervals between the dance*, when the dancers retired to 
their estufa for devotional exercises, were, as usual, filled out by the 
clown-like characters known as " mud-heads ; " men curiously masked 
with laughter-provoking and piggish-looking faces, entirely nude, 
and painted from head to foot a light clayish color. These gro- 
tesque fellows played the most amusing tricks, and cracked jokes 
which provoked the merriest laughter from their public. One of 
tlielr performances was particularly interesting. There were eight 
mud-heads altogether, and at the conclusion of a dance they came 
into the court, each with a number of bright-colored ears of corn tied 
togetlter at the ends and hanging horizontally. They also bore large 
baskets filled with squashes and dried fruits. Eight women, ma- 
trons and young girls, were selected out from the alienators. Their 
blankets were taken Irom their shoulders and placed in one pile, 
while the corn and basket* of the men were placed in another pile ; 
then a sort of lawn-tennis line was made across the centre of tlie 
court by scattering meal. On one side of this stood the eight "mnd- 
heads.'' and on the other side the eight women. Each side stood in a 
line, single file, the one behind grasping the shoulders of the one in 
front ; the two files faced each other, ami all the men jumped simul- 
taneously sideways to the right, the women at the same lime jumping 
in the opposite direction, as if t» avoid them. This play was kept 
up some little time, until the men caught the women. Then followed 
a sort of " tug-of-war," each side trying to pull the other across the 
line ; the men made mock efforts at stubborn resistance, but 
the women pulled them across inch by inch until their line was 
about half-way upon the women's side, when it broke and the 
rear half fell upon their backs while the front ones were jerked sud- 
denly across. The victory of the women was bailed with laughter 
and applause, and they gathered up as trophies the corn-ears and 
baskets of the men, together with their own blankets — all of which 
had evidently beea deposited as a wager — and retired. During one 
of the intervals two ferocious-looking figures, with masks of infernal 
I aspect and painted entirely in black, walked across the court and 
1 entered the temple, or eslufa. They were followed by several hoys, 
ti n or twelve years old, clad in the brightest and cleanest of new 
' blankets, and walking aa if being led to slaughter. They were 
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|hi 1 nbly children who by ripht of their hereditary rank — member* 
1 1 ;» sort of aboriginal nobility — were to be initialed into an onler 
v.l.i r« tbey belonged. Poor boys! according to all account* their 
i I'Val was to be norhibl'ii play. One of the "mud-heads" crept cau- 
lk usly lo the window of the tstafa and peered in, but started hack 
in affected terror an if the fight were loo awful to behold. 

I be danrliiir ended at tunwl. We spent another delightful even- 
i % with the Cusbing*, and the next morning we net out for Fort 
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IDUAfPKIX," (see American Archi- 
J-> lert fur March 3) in the judg- 



ibe jury deserves incomes taliiy 
place in the competition — not 



that hit plan is more con- 
venient nor more practical 
than some others, but be- 
cause bin design ha* a 
certain distinction which, 
by removing it from the 
ordinary type of suburban 
collagen, answers to the re- 
| quircments of the pro- 
•_. .iiiiuic, eugjjuoiiug lue occupant ul this cottage has more social 
prestige than his neighbors. A number of competitors offer u* ex- 
.1111 plea of the typical cottages to be found in countless numbers in 
I be environs of our cities. Such designs are naturally ranked, how- 
ever practical and convenient, after thoi-e wh.ch, like " Jiumptin't" 
eombino practical excellence with a more novel or more artistic 
solution of the problem. w Jiumpl-in " shows great skill in infusing 
vritha remarkablv picturesque treatment the reserve and dignity which 
should distinguish suburban from rural architecture, and while there 
is no evidence of the author striving to be original and nothing that 
can be called eccentric in the architecture, it is a mosl fresh and 
unexpected conception. The plan provides a piazza which i» par- 
tially roofed for summer, while a vestibule to the hall answers lo (he 
requirements of a winter dwelling. The parlor and dining-room 
communicate with each other and with the hall. The kitchen has 
an ample porch, which would, perhaps, (setter have been utilized 
for a shed, or wash-room. There is a cellar under the whole 
house. A furnace is depended upon to heat the various rooms, ex- 
cept the parlor and dining-room, which have open fireplaces. The 
second-floor plan is good, except that the hack stairs are brought up 
in such a war as to waste some valuable space : by changing their 
position to the left side of kitchen this might be avoided. The 
main stairs continue tip in a tower to the attic, where anolher room 
is obtained. The specifications are careful, and serve to show that 
the grade of work in the house is what was intended by the pro- 
gramme. This was all the latter calls for, and the jury did not con- 
sider their attention directed to the ileins of the specifications, and 
they have given all the latitude possible to the question of expense. 
" Bumpkin " is one- of those coming closest to the Bum named, but it 
is doubtful if any builder could offnrd to complete the house al the 
prices given. The appropriate detail* and brilliant drawings reveal 
a trained artistic hand. 

" H. S. S." (sec Illustrations) has devised a plan which would he 
comfortable both in summer ami winter. The front door is shut off 
by a vestibule, and the hall is not too large to he easily heated in 
winter. On the other hand the hall opens generously into the parlor 
which communicates by a wide sliding-door with the dining-room. 
Thus these rooms would in hot weather form an airy suite; their 
large windows would give ample draughts, and the pJirch serve as 
an agreeable summer veranda. The kitchen is well placed but no 
back door seems indicated. This could be easily remedied. No cel- 
lar plan is given, but it would fonn an important feature in the house, 
judging from the fall of grade shown in the jicrspectivc sketch, and 
would afford room for a well-lighted laundry and storage-room. The 
front and hack stairs arc ingeniously combined to meet at a common 
landing and thence follow the slope of the roof in a single common 
flight. One large room is provided, leaving beside the servant's 
room only 
larged by- 
then over to the other side. I he passage-way from the large 
b-r is an unnecessary luxury, and by entering where the bath is and 
abiding it to the otqiosite side another closet could !>r made. The 
position of the bath-room is tho weak point in this plan, as economy 
requires it to bo placed near the kitchen plumbing. The exterior is 
charming, quaint anil homelike. Then; is nothing of the "suburban 
villa" about it; it is emphatically a comfortable collage. The stone 
chimney* are treated in a novel manner, and throughout the design an 
effective play of light and shade is attained by simple means, if we ex- 
cept the roof, whose three small gables look extravagant. Their united 
cost would have carried up a roof with space for one or two more 
chambers : at least the middle gable might have been omitted anil the 
luxury of the narrow balcony might then have been passed over mure 
readily. The drawings are clever and show the simplicity of long 
practice. The specification* do not allow enough for the various | 



only two others. Ono of these is very small, but might he en- 
il by reducing tho size of the closets, and perhaps by shifting 
over to the other side. The passage-way from the large cham- 



ilems, and especially the cost of so high a basement and a sione out- 
aide chimney is underrated. 

" JJan/hrs't" plan (see American Architect for January 20) is one 
of the "vernacular" ly|>e* above alluded to; but it is so perfectly 
carried out, both in plan and elevation, and the whole design is in 
such excellent taste, that it gains a certain distinction of its own. 
The plan is most economical; there are no back stairs, and tho roof 
is of the simplest, so ihal " Oan/ort" has bnill a brick first story on 
two sides of the main house, and yet kept within a reasonable cost. 
'I his bit of brickwork is a great gain in giving a cosy and substan- 
tial look to the cottage. It would have been prudent to have cut off 
a portion of his hall for a vestibule; on the other blind, the entrance 
to the kitchen is well sheltered and cleverly placed. The stairs lead- 
ing out of the hall are graceful and take up but little room, I'ellar- 
slairs are indicated, but nothing is told us of the cellar, and n fur- 
nace finds no mention in the s|n-cificalion, but as only one of the bed- 
rooms has a fireplace, this may Ise presumed an accidental omission. 
Hi -iik- the four chambers of the second floor, there is room in the 
attic for two more; but one of these would not be available unless 
the stairs landed in the middle of the attic, instead of al one end as 
now arranged. The drawings show a crisp, sparkling touch. The 
details are appropriate to the simplicity of the cottage, and are in 
harmony with the general design. 

" J/imm" (see American Architect for March 3) has, by his square, 
compact plan, kepi in view the small rectangular lot on which the 
proposed cottage would probably be built. In most suburban lots an 
irregular and broken plan wastes tho ground, for unless planned 
with great skill, the proximity of a portion of the building to a 
neighboring house is as had as if the main house stood at that same 
distance. The fact that the veranda is reached only from the 
house shows the reserve which should distinguish a suburban 
dwelling from a rural one. On the left of the long, narrow hull, 
which too much suggests a city house, are library and dining-room 
opening together by wide sliding-doors. The narrowness of the hall 
is emphasized by k fireplace which is entirely out of place in such 
cramped quarters. The stairs lead, however, to a more generous 
hall on the second story. This hall and the stairs are lighted by a 
dormer overhead, by which a pretty effect might lie managed. The 
chambers are not as well arranged as they might be, and the result 
is a loss of space which leaves only three bed-rooms on this floor. 
Two rooms, however, are to be counted upon in the attic. A point 
to Ise noticed in this plan is the ingenious wuv the cellar-stairs lead 
down from the kitchen under the front flight, there being no back 
stairs. The details of the interior show refinement and thought, and 
should go far towards giving the cottage the air of distinction we 
before have insisted upon, but they threaten to expand the cost 
beyond a reasonable limit. The items given in the summary of ex- 
penses arc all very low — too low for any builder lo gain a fair 
profit upon. Taking for example 8123-50 as the cost of two un- 
usually high and large chimneys and the provision made in the base- 
ment fur a furnace, then add lo that six open wood fireplaces, five 
of which are iu corners, and it would require an adventurous builder 
to undertake the contract. Tho furnace is not mentioned in the spec- 
ification, but the cost of open wood-fires all over the house would result 
in a partial use of furnace heat. The details are neatly and attrac- 
tively presented, but the perspective, in spite of its careful drawing, 
is scratchy and dry in rendering. As a whole, however, this design 
is one of the best, and deserves a high place in the competition. 

" Ptcl-tnijf " presents an attractive cottage to the eye — one of the 
best in proportion and in judicious distribution of interesting feat- 
ures, each elevation presenting a point of interest against a back- 
ground of sufficient plainness togivc it heightened effect. The design 
is picturesque and yet is not without dignity. The detail* are sober and 
refinedand showa keen artistic appreciation of architectural propriety. 
Unfortunately " Peclsnijf't" facile fingers have run away with him. 
Within a most charming exterior he has jumbled his rooms together 
with the most wanton carelessness. His point of departure seems to 
hare precluded all consideration of a winter dwelling. After a ves- 
tibule is fiassed one enters directly into the " living-room, " from 
which the stairs open. Such an arrangement might be tolerable in 
warm weather, but impracticable for winter use. But even tropical 
customs do not justify making his only access lothe family bath-room 
directly from the dining-room. The front and back stairs are com- 
bined in a way more complicated than ingenious. On the second floor 
tho rooms open conveniently into each other, but arc carelessly cut up. 
Though one of the five chambers is indicated for a servant's room, 
there is ample space in the attic for one or two more rooms, but no 
means of access is provided lo it. " Pecltnijf"' might by a thought- 
ful economy in the size and arrangement of his rooms, bring hi* 
now too expensive scheme within our limits of expense. His sched- 
ule of costs is misleading, es|>ccially his item of S25.0O for plumb- 
ing, which, even were a convenient place for the bath-room near 
the kitchen pump provided — instead of its present impossible po- 
sition — is quite inadequate for modern requirements. It is to tie 
regretted that one who is capable of such excellent design, should 
appear so utterly incapable of devising or studying a plan, and we 
recommend to this competitor careful study of the principles and de- 
tails which govern plans. 

( To he cominual) 
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THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

CONaTAXTIXOPOLITAN SKETCHES, BY MR. C. HOWARD WALKER, 
ARCHITECT. 

For description we the ffrst article of this issue. 

COMPETITIVE [PRIM] DESIGN FOR A 83,000-HOtJSE, SUBMITTED 
BY "B. S. S." [MR. A. W. COBB, BOSTON, MA88.] 

HOVSE FOR CHARLES MILLER, ESQ., CUMMIXSVILLE, CINCINNATI, 
O. MR. E. ANDERSON, ARCHITECT, CINCINNATI, O. 



THE $3,000-HOUSE COMPETITION. — VI. 

.-tyy ryPECIFICATIONS of materials to be fur- 

Mjff—r^iliyi nished and used, and labor performed by 
' s' • ■ contractor, in erection and completion of 



dwelling, According to plant furnished by " B. 
S. S." [A. W. Cobb. Boston, Mann.], architect. 

Evcamtion : — Excavate for cellar 8'. gross 
dejitb, below bottom of first-floor joint*. 

Foundation! : — Build cellar-wall and un- 
derpinning of ledgc-*tono laid in cement-mor- 
n i i f ' '"'p ** r U P 10 grade, with (elected field-stone as far 
{£jty-£5h:d'»'-^ii as possible; natural fair face outside, above 
^* v ^S Sp^f ^^ > ' grade. Special care used in selection of slnne 
Vti...^ lor bay and outside chimney; mortar in this 

work to be kept back, so that stone shall have 
*4 0- -M~,,,v^», full value. 

Ifrain*: — Excavate for and lay drains, properly trapped, to 



Foundations for chimneys, etc. 

CA/mriejs : — Common brick ; fireplaces, pressed-brick. 

Frame lo be of sound, seasoned spruce. Sizes, sills, 6" z 8"; 
ings, 2" x 10", 16" on centres; studs, 2" x A", etc. 

Btxinling of roof, walls, and under floors, hemlock. 

Sheathing paper, rosin-sized, on walls and roof. 

Outside Finish : — First quality seasoned pine. 

Shingle*: — Best sawed cedar shingle* on roof; good quality sawed 
cellar on walls. 

Gutter!!— Wood ; conductors, corrugated-iron, galvanized. 

H'iW<mt* glazed with best double-thick German gins*, set In sashes 
1J" thick, with stout (Dunlins ; frames, hard-pine; 2-inch pine plank 
sills; blinds. 

Top Floor*: — Very best selected kiln-dried spruce, mill-planed, nar- 
row widths; hand-planed after laying. Hani-pine floor in Kitchen; 
oak floor in Hall of first story ; liard-piue floor in Bath-room. 

Inutile Finish: — Door architraves plain, 4J" wide in Kitchen and 
second story ; simply moulded in other rooms of first story; windows 
ditto; door and window finish, pine, first-quality stock. 

Bath-Boom: — Finish about plumber's work, cherry. 

.S'fur'rs.-— Run from front Hall to half-way landing, oak; 6-inch, 
square post at bottom; balusters, three on a tread; rest of stairs 
pine finish ; floor of half-way landing, oak, to door of bark stairway. 

Doori:—\\" thick pine, except doors of chamber closets, which 
will he U" thick. 

Mantel*: — $50.00 allowed. 



- Ftps fur gas ; furnace adequate to heat five rooms 
and halls; 83.00 per door for hardware, counting sliding doors as two; 
concrete cellnr-flnor, » n d build coal-bins; use specially broad flash- 
ings at foot of valleys ln-twccn gables. 

Painting: — Stain shingles of roof and wall after they are on the 
building, and then oil_ two coats. Paint outside finish and blinds 
three cuats of lead paint; inside finish to be stained and then given 
two coats shellac rubbed down, except in Kitchen and Servants' 
room which will have one coat of shellac. Hard-pine floors oiled 
two coats. Oak finish and floor of Hall to have four coats shellac 
filling rubbed down. 

Plumbing : — Pipe of ample size and weight; soil and waste pipes 
carried thiough roof, with proper traps at sinks, etc., and air inlets; 
40-g»llon copjier boiler; planished copper bath-tub; "Brighton" 
water-closet; no set bowl ; hot and cold water at Kitchen sink and 



or Qcaktitim a»» I'aicrs 



200 eah. }<1» exeai 
drains 

Wpeirh Inilli turn* wall. Includ- 
ing ■lotto eulmatf 

6 MM. brickr, laid, and N. K. 
ITwwod-brlck II replaces, 

s " ft. framing lninhor and 
partition stuff... 

T '* " h«liil«rkei»vertbg-boar<W 

2 " '* Kill Itoortug 

Hall, Kitchen ami l'tiuza floor- 
ing 

All nnt*l:-»t'»e|[, Inclndtng pa- 
per and flushing*.. 

».*»» so. y.u. l.ih and piaster, 

IttSm'iMTu 



150.O) 

130.00 

1IJ.OS 
B-.(0 
88.S0 

i-.oc 

175.(0 

Isn.to 
78.00 




pnlia 

Hardware, for i 
Concreting 

bins 

Plumbing 

IM>II hanging > 
Manle-li 




Furnace' . . . . . 
l>ar»* labor.. 
Tainting 

Total... 



Builder's profit nominal, as very 

olicn happens. ■■ . 

Architect'! commission, £ A c... 
ipr.Jt working drawings oiilr. 
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ON THE USE OF BUILDING STONES. 1 — II. 
6. Hop to use Stone* in the Superstructure. 

'HERE are many ways 
of building, but what- 
ever kind of work is 
adopted, whether ordi- 
nary rubblu-slone, cubic 
stone, or ashlar, the 
great secret is to make 
every stone do its fair 
share The true way 
of doing this is to build 
i lie walls from front to 
hack of stone as nearly- 
equal in thickness aa 
possible — that is, of 
stones of cubic dimen- 
sions, or stones of a 
large area, examples of which we have in the remains of Egyptian 
and Cyclopean masonry. This is particularly desirable In the space 
between the foundation-courses, and where the face of the wall comes 
to be seen ; good masonry is required for this, although it is often 
otherwise, owing perhaps to its being buried and out of sight. For 
the abutment.- of bridges or piers or viaducts, only cubic stone can 
be used with safety. Where a great load has to be carried, to build 
with cubic-stone facing and rubble-stone backing is a mistake, unless 
the rubble-stone is of large size and carefully bedded. With cubic 
stone and ordinary rubble you have in the outer face of the wall 
fewer beds and less mortar than in the backing, so that when the 
strain comes there is fracture, or a tendency for the wall to yield 
to the weaker side. Walls, as a rule, are much too thin to allow of 
the interior of a building being kept at a desirable temperature; 
thick walls are necessary. I would have all outer walls not less than 
2 feet 6 inches, and, as applied to chimney-heads, you will never 
have a good draught in chimneys that are thin after passing through 
the roof. Unless theynre thick, the current gels chilled and choked, 
owing to the cold, damp air it meets with from the thinness of the 
masonry; and, further, it leads to disfigurement, by the use uf cans, 
cowls, and such-like contrivances, of what the architect should make 
one of the most telling features. 

7. Knit to use Stone for Courted Work. 
The variety of this work lies more in the mode of dressing than 
of building. There are, for instance, hammer-dressed and nidged 
coursing, both done with the hammer, the difference between which 
has led to many disputes. 

Specimens of ordinary hammer-dresaed coursing may be seen ot> 
the back walls of the older buildings of the New Town, while In 
many of the same where modern additions have been made, nidged 
couriers have been used, both as different as to cost as that of ashlar 
and ordinary rubble-work. 

There is also picked-dabbed coursing, which requires to be clearly 
defined, as without a specimen it may be interpreted to mean work 
done with the ordinary pick, which belongs to the builder ; or it may 
mean work which can only be done by the point or pick-dabbcr of 
the hewer. But before leaving this part of my subject, I do not 
know that anything more valuable could be done through your As- 
sociation than to have a clear and well-consitlcred specification pre- 
pared, treating of all kinds of work. This would be certain to 
lessen, at least, the differences so often arising between architects 
and builders as to what is meant. 

8. Note to Build utith Ashlar-facing and Rubble Backing. 
For ordinary purposes, where there is no great load to carry, to 
build a substantial wall the ashlar should be well squared on the 
beds and joints, and laid in a good swimming bed of lime, not stones 
with slack beds, which the builder has lo pin up to bring to the 
plumb, but square, well-hewn beds which will bear equally on the 
mortar and stones below. The builder has no excuse for not bed- 
ding them well, as with the machinery now in use, such as steam 
cranes and such-like appliances, he never needs to put his hand to 
the stone, but can at once have it lifted and rebedded without the 
slightest effort or r rouble on his part. 

A great mistake is often made in laying ashlar with too thin a bed 
of lime, and also jointing too closely. This may look well, hut bard 
to hard is bad masonry, as when the pressure does come a fracture 
from tile face is sure to follow : and I ha«e observed buildings where 
the architect or clerk of works was anxious to show thin beds and 
close joints sadly defaced although otherwise well built, and that 
ith tl.e hardest of material. All a " 



up should have the joints well grouted with thin lime; this espe- 
cially in walls that are much exposed to rain and in such n climate 
as ours. 

The backing of ashlar, or hewn work of any kind, should be of 
large-sized rubble — every stone being well knocked to ils bed — 
not simply tapped with the light h.nmi.er now in use or the edge of 
the trowel, but with the old-fashioned cairn hammer which every 
good builder had beside him on the scaffold fifty years ago. 

I cannot help noticing here how different the tools which builders 
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now use lire from what thev were in the time I have referred to. 
Then ihev had it large-sized trowel with which the)' liiil not spare 
the uiortar, and the large llamnier which wan freelv used autl never 
failed to bring the stone to its bed. Another tool wan the hawk 
hammer, with one end of which the stone was squared and with the 
other ttie inequalities were d rested off. The mash and pinchcr, first 
used by the hewer forty years ago, were handy tools for bending the 
checks of rybals, and removing the rough along the edges of the stone. 
Now these, with the dourer, are part of the builder's kit, anil are 
tt»ed by him for doing that which the older hands accomplished witli 
the hammer — work that was not only more cheaply done, but was far 
more tradcsinanlike in appearance. Now it is a small trowel and the 
lightest of hammers, which, if used, scarcely affects the Monc at all. 
In short, the ordinary rubble building of the 'present dav is not such as 
will maiutain the character our Scotch masons had when 1 6rst re- 



9. How to Dreu Stone to at to get the Mott Durable Surface. 

Of the various kinds of work adopted, and of which we have ad- 
mirable examples in this city, 1 am of opinion that polished work is 
the best not only for securing durability to the alone, but also for 
bringing out the beauty of its texture and color, Hummer-dressed, 
nidged, pick-dabbed, broached, scubbled, droved, and tooled work all 
tend to bruise the surface of the stone and thus expose it to the at- 
mosphere; while the rubbing necessary for polishing removes tho 
bruised material, and presents to wasting agents a surface more likely 
to resist decay than any other kind of work I know of. 

I have endeavored to make this paper as practical as possible. Its 
consideration may be of some value to the architectural student, as 
it is a matter of regret that buildings on which the architect rests 
bis reputation, and to which his genius has been applied, should per- 
ish either from faulty stone or bud masonry. 

Five hundred years ago, when those beautiful examples of Gothic 
architecture were erected, with their traceried windows and vaulted 
roofs, the architect and builder seem to have gone hand in hand not 
only in planning, ImiI in building up, on true constructive principles, 
edifices which have withstood the rav 



period. 



ravages of time for so long a 



Before closing. I wish to allude to a custom which prevailed when 
such buildings a» Heriot's Hospital were erected. Then cverv hewer 
indenle.l his mark uu the face of the stone he had hewn, ami it may- 
be of interest to visit this building and observe how carefully this 
was adhered to. You can by these means nearly ascertain how many 
hewers were employed on the work, how the structure was built up 
round and round ; and how those must expert in their craft had al- 
lotted to them the stones to dress which required the greatest skill. 
I have seen the same marks on buildings 1 have examined all over 
the country. I hail a hobby for collecting these some years ago, and 
visited many of the principal cathedrals and buildings in England. 
I made a large collection, but unfortunately have lost the record. But 
it is a custom I should like to see revived, as, in my opiniun.it would 
not deface thu stone if done with the delicate and enduring touch 
which these old masons gave to work to which, no doubt, they at- 
tached a high value. Mark masonry, as one of the degrees in Free- 
masonry, had very likely something to do with the custom, hut, al- 
though a Freemason myself, my paper precludes my following this 
phase of the craft further than to mention it as something that is at 
anv rate suggestive. 

VVith these examples before us, the appliances we have, and the 
teaching which every architectural student or working mason can 
get, we should be able to cope with those who have preeedud us. I 
believe in the earnestness of the architectural student of the present 
day, but I am nut so sure about the technical teaching or training the 
apprentice mason seeks after. When I first remember there were 
iu the city many drawing-clauses, chiefly attended by young men, 
who were either masons, carpenters, engineers, or mechanics ol a 
like kind. There was Uuthven, on the Bridges; Milne, St. James's 
Square : Moffat, George Street ; 1'aterson, Stockbridge, and others 
—all teaching drawing, and making good incomes from the crowded 
classes that attended them. Now we have such institutions as the 
School of Arts to take their place; but I question verv much if the 
classes are as well attended there as the others were in the time I have 
referred to. Besides this, there was at cverv important building a 
drawing-class, usually conducted by the chief foreman or clerk of 
works, which had thu effect of theoretically educating the workman 
to a proficiency he could not otherwise have attained. In every 
squad there were numbers of men who were lit, from their intelli- 
gence and training, to act as clerk of work" or foreman ; and, in 
mentioning the former, I am of opinion that tho wcll-lraincd mason 
is better for such a trust than the joiner. 



No mason or joiner can be perfect in his trade, or have his heart 
in it without a knowledge of drawing. As to masonry, I know of no 
trade that affords greater scope to the studious mind. To be pro 
ftcienl his head and his hands must work together, llierc is endless 
variety in tho operations he bus to perform, and it is far removed 
from work that is nearly, if not altogether, mechanical. 1 trust that 
as education (especially technical) advances, we may have n race of 
ns who will be something beyond mere machines, and who, by 
training, will help in no small degree our architects to carry- 
out buildings wince architecture will be worlli copying even by gen- 
eration!! to follow us. 



THE WARMING AND VENTILATING OF THE HOYAL 
COURTS OF JUSTICE. 

rarining and ventilating of the new 
tsof Justice was a subject to which the 
architect, the late Mr. Street, gave much 
several plans bail 




thought, and it was not until i 
been elaborated and rejected, that the existing 
arrangements were decided on. The scheme 
adopted divides the plan of the building into 
four nearly equal parts, by lines running at 
right angles through the centre of the Great 
Hall. To each of these is fitted a separate ap- 
paratus, the four being alike in power and con- 
struction ; they are capable of working sepa- 
rately or together, and are arranged so as to 
be able to work into each other's systems. Tho 
medium employed is hot water on the low- 
pressure principle, circulating through pipes 
formed into ranges and clusters, and measuring in all a little more 
than eleven miles in length. The water is heated in four AO-horse- 
power hollers, situated in the crypt under the four angles of the 
Great Hall. There are two oilier boilers of the same dimensions for 
the generation of steam to be employed for the engines used for pro- 
pelling air into the courts, and for healing the coils of pipes in the 
ventilating shafts. Tho scheme will thus be seen to have been ar- 
ranged broadly in four divisions, all of which have been again di- 
vided into sections of high and low levels. Each section and divis- 
ion Is connected, not with the boilers directly, but with arterial 
mains, which ore carriod round the crypt, linking the fuur boilers to- 
gether. While the general building has been thus provided for, spe- 
cial attention has been bestowed upon tho warmiug and ventilating of 
the courts themselves, each court being treated separately both as re- 
gards its heating and air-propelling [wwer. Below each there is a 
chamber divided into two espial compartments ; in one the requisite 
power is provided to warm and maintain the courts at a temperature 
of from 58° to 60° in the coldost season, with an interchange of air, 
equal, if necessary, to 10,000 cubic feel per minute. The other com- 
partment is used for cold air. These two chambers merge into one, 
and arc covered with a coarse clotb, which is used lor mixing and 
filtering the air before it passes into the court through numerous ver- 
tical openings provided behind the wall-linings and at other conven- 
ient points. The entrance to these two compartments is under con- 
trol from the lobbies of each court, so that the air driven in by fans 
can lie passed through one or the other or partly through both, and can 
be tempered and mixed lo suit every condition of the atmosphere. 
The supply of air, which in summer is calculated to reach nine and a 
quarter millions of cubic feet tier hour, is drawn from the whole of the 
areas surrounding the Great Hall, and is freed from dust and smut by 
being passed through a fine water spray. The withdrawal of the vi- 
tiated atmosphere is accomplished by means of powerful steam coils 
placed in the ventilating shafts, to which access is given by numerous 
openings In the ceilings and galleries. Thus far the arrangements 
we have described have been for Uic purpose of warming the build- 
ing. It was felt, however, that it would lie necessary to cool the air 
in hot weather, as well as to circulate it, and for this purpose an ether 
refrigerating-uiaehine has been erected in the crypt, consisting of a 
pair of engines, vapor-pumps, refrigerators and condenser. This 
machine is of sufficient power to reduce 1000 gallons of water per 
hour from 70° to 40° Falir. The water thus reduced can be con- 
verted to fine spray bv an "atomiser," and the air passed through 
it. The cold water, that is not absorbed, is collected in a cistern, 
and conveyed to the condenser, where it is used lo abstract the heal 
given off by the ether in liquefying, and is finally allowed to escape at 
a leiu|»erature of »0°. A recording thermometer is attached to the 
inlet and outlet pipes of the cooler, so that the temperature of the 
service-water to the spravs can be adjusted lo a nicety. The works 
have been executed by jfessr*. Haden and Sons, of Trowbridge, and 
carried out under the supervision of Mr. Frederick Blake. of Manches- 
ter, who assisted the late Mr. Street in workiug out tho scheme. — 
Engineering, 

An ' >i n Oiuftcii IK Am /os*. — The most interesting of all sights is 
the grand old mission church of San Xavier, nine miles from Tucson, 
on the l'apago reservation. This mission was founded in 10o4, when 
the l'apago (or 1'inia) Indians were supp<wed to have accepted the 
Christian religion. The church of San Xavier was begun about the 
year 1700 and finished in 1708, excepting one of the towers, w hich is 
yet unfinished. The style of architecture is Moorish. The lines ate 
wonderfully perfect. It is in the form of a cross, 70 by 115 feet, and 
has a well formed dome. A balustrade surmounts all the walls. The 
front is covered with scroll-work, intricate, interesting, and partly de- 
cayed. Over the front is a lifesize bust of St Xnvicr. The interior 
is literally covered with frescoes. The allar is adorned with gilded 
•cndl-work. The statues are as numerous as the paintings. The tiling 
on the floor is much defaced and bnt little is left. That of the roof is 
nearly all as perfect as when laid. Its manufacture is one of the lost 
arts. There is a chime of four good sized bells in the tower thai have 
a soft. sweet sound. Ascending to the roof, you walk up long, narrow 
stairs in solid walla But one can go at a time. The same is true in 
going to the gallery nf the church- It is marvelous that so long ago, 
and in such a place, such architecture, ornaments, painting, and sculpt- 
ure were so well executed. You are admitted by two of the Pnpngo 
signiors. who have it in charge. The admittance fee is fiOcitits for each 
Tnku*e. 
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CEMENT TESTING. 

Cement Testing," in our issue for February 3, 



"?' 

the following tabular statement should have been published togeth 
rith the diagrams : — 



In lbs. par i 



Avers** tensile |i 

oenwui (mirtam. 

ItrosJclng section square Inches. 

ltrlquette* were immersed in w»ur *s 

Ssiul was n.eill um-ci *r»ft beach sanit. 

Fineness indicates per cent of particles retained by Kos. S. 

Me*. V> aiKl lit sieves hare respectively DO and I A) meshes 
S>o and 14,41s. meshes in the musts Inch. 

Averages are obtained from about 28,000 

FroperikMis were t.y measure, packed as in' 

Mortars were rA.nii.ml It. moulds. 
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A Coaixr Bix*d**_— W. D. Mc Adoo kept a hotel in Greensborough, 
N. Cm and ordered a pane of plait-glass from New York 22 x iii inches. 
Mr. McAdoo wrote "feet "when lie should hare written "inches," 
and the New York Arm was ohlire I to import the glass from France. 
The enormous pane, one inch thick and 2$ feet wide by 32 feet long, 
now lie* on the wharf at Xorfo k, a id even if Mr. McAdoo needed it, 
there is no way of transporting it, as it would not pass through the cuts 
along the railroads nor the con red bridges. It cost #3,100.— £ 



THE OWNERSHIP OF ARCHITECTS' DRAWINGS. 

^ \ I f II K question is evidently an unsettled one with 
! architects how far their drawings belong, or 
ought to belong, to themselves. It is eon- 
stantly cropping up as a grievance that tho 
courts of law have theoretically awarded 
the ownership to their clients, and the deci- 
sion is declares] to l*s so unjust in practice 
that every available means ought to be taken 
to counteract its operation. As matter of 
fact, there is not one case in a hundred, per- 
haps in a thousand, in which the architect is 
deprived of a single scrap of his papcr,citbcr 
double-elephant or foolscap. On the con- 
trary, wc could quote instances in which the 
client has expressly refused to take the plans 
when offered to be delivered up to him ; and 
we are disposed to regard these as being 
tve of the true public feeling. 




*' Not only so, but we are inclined to think the 
courts of law have really never given the decision they arc supposed 
to have given; so that a few words of explanation may suffice to re- 
lieve the architectural mind from many misgivings. 

The quarrel, it will be remembered, by which the judgment of the 
courts was chiefly brought out, was one which hail arisen Ix'twcen 
the late Mr. Ed'ward Barry and the I since of Public Works and 
Buildings, regarding the Houses of Parliament. The circumstances 
arc worthy of being recalled in a little detail, as it will turn out that 
the peculiarities of the case make it altogether exceptional. The ar- 
chitect of the great edifice in question was, as everybody knows, 
Sir Charles Harry, Now there is in tho English system of public 
administration a certain unwritten principle whereby the creator of 
any sufficiently important natiunal enterprise is permitted, so long 
as he lives, to' lie its director. Witness, Sir Henry Cole, at South 
Kensington, who was retained in office, in spite of a whole world in 
arms, as the chef de bureau of the department lie had originated, 
until his voluntary retirement in old age with a pension and a title. 
At any rate. Sir Charles Iiarry was no doubt regarded by the Gov- 
ernment as the permanent surveyor of his Palace of Westminster; 
and, hail he survived till to-day, it is scarcely possible that his com- 
mand of the building operations would have been interfered with. 
Sir Christopher Wren, by tbe by, was ousted from the control 
of St. Paul's Cathedral ; but it was probably because of a refusal to 
recognize the failure of his powers at an exceedingly advanced age; 
and, after all, the dismissal was loudly denounced as a shabby act. 
Sir Cbarlc* Barry, however, died at a little over sixty ; and it was 
found that, in order to provide for his son, he had bequeathed to 
him in a mass the drawings of the Houses of Parliament, the posses- 
sion of which would, he supposed, entitle him to the survivorship of 
the building. Accordingly, young Mr. Barry entered upon" the duties 
which his father had been accustomed to perform, and his title was 
in effect fully recognized by the Government. But the time came 
when disagreements arose, through incompatibilities of tempera- 
ment if nothing more, and the Treasury was officially moved to 
question this title. Eventually Mr. Barry was informed that the De- 

tiarltnent of Public Work* would lake his duties for the future, and 
ic was requested, llierefore, to send the drawing* of the building to 
the departmental offices for that purpose. He refused; an archi- 
tect's drawings, he said, were the architect's property, and the build- 
ing alone was the client's. Now if the building in question had 
been of an ordinary size and character, the chances are that the 
officials would have taken no further trouble in the matter; but the 
area covered by the Houses of Parliament was so large, and tho in- 
tricacies of the scientific arrangement so perplexing, that the sur- 
veyors could not find their way, and consequently the Government 
hail to apply to the ingenuity of the lawyers for assistance. The 
lawyer* soon discovered the ground that was necessary to take up. 
If the architect, they said, were permitted to keep the plans of a 
building in these circumstances, how could his employer gel at the 
drains? To keep the plans from him could only lie intended to em- 
barrass him intentionally in this and other similar respects ; and 
these documents, in fact, were obviously to be regarded as the mere 
records or books of certain transactions of business, which an agent 
had in charge for his employer and must deliver up when called up- 
on. To this argument, which any one who understands building 
affairs must see was a false issue — for il turned entirely upon 
the supposition that every drawing produced by an architect must 
be the record of some secret of construction — the professional 
leaders unfortunately made an equally fallacious rejoinder. The 
plans, they said, were the architect's " implements of trade," and 
nothing more ; overlooking tbe fact that implements of trade are nsed 
in one piece of work after another, whereas plans are only used in 
one. However, the illustration of the drains bore down all opposi- 
tion ; parliamentary debaters and political leading-article writers de- 
nounced the selfish trickery of an order of men who laid-in people'* 
drains, and then traded upon the concealment or them; advanced 
thinkers discovered that more important things than even the drain* 
of the public were in danger, namely, their chimney-flues; and at 
last " 
declared 
the plans . 



shrewd old judges chuckled with laughter at the joke, as they 
lared it to be almost as plain as the nose on a man's face that 
plans of his house were as much his .property as the boots on his 
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feet or the nails on hi* fingers. When lawyer* laugh at tlioir own 
wit it is a pretty rare sign that their logic is loose ; but it can scarcely 
be denied that in the particular case in hand the enforced surrender 
of Mr. Barry's plans was an act of substantial justice. Hie vilal 
peculiarity of the caw of the Houses uf Parliament, however, was 
that the plans could not be dispensed with by the officials who were 
to take charge of a building of such magnitude and intricacy. 

Hut the point of law which was realty decided was manifestly uo 
more than this — that on agent must deliver up the indispensable 
records of his agency; whereas the fact is that the ordinary plaus of 
an architect are not in any way such indispensable records. As re- 
gards, for example, the drain*, the fallacy is so palpably absurd that 
it could scarcely be equalled except by quoting the cbiuinuy-ducs. In 
most cases, perhaps, the plan of drains originally laid down has been 
materially modified in execution, and in no case whatever can it be 
said that the chimney-sweep has the slightest need for the directions 
of an architect's drawings. When an architect would retain 
plans in his hands, and refuse to allow theiu to be copied, for the 
obvious purpose of preventing another architect, who has been 
called in as his successor, from understanding the construction of the 
building, we way say at once that such an artifice is unjustifiable; 
but, on the oilier hand, to pretend thai there is any practical neces- 
sity, as a general rule, for depriving a designer of the custody of 
those drawings of his design which have cemcd to be of any value 
except to himself sentimentally, is equally wrong. 

So far as wo can judge from the precise form in which the con- 
tinued protests of architects against the supposed decision of the 
courts are expressed, we seem to be justified in concluding that the 
true grievance rests u|>on the idea that plans which are g^ven up to 
a client may be used or abused by some one else. This is a weak 
fancy at the best, bnt the influence of it may be easily understood. 
Indeed, it may be stated as a point of professional etiquette that a 
man's drawings are to tie held sacred by all other men, even if only 
as a concession to the author's self-esteem. So far we have no doubt 
the courts of law would be found to support the case of the archi- 
tects to the full against clients who could be [troved to be animated 
by ungenerous motives, or even by too great a disreganl of consider- 
ate and friendly feeling; but further than this it would be dangerous 
to go. At the same time, we submit that in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred the client cannot possibly have any reason for demanding 
more than a correct record of the construction of his building for 
practical reference; and this, it is well known, is not identical with 
the surrender of the drawings. A plan of the drainage, for in- 
stance, ought unquestionably to he supplied in every ca»e of any 
importance ; so also plans and sections of the building generally may- 
be fairly called for, to be " put away with the papers. We 'ought 
rather to say it is corrected copies that ought to be supplied. But 
what architect would refuse these V The only question worth ask- 
ing is whether the trouble of making them ought or ought not to he 
specially paid for? Again, the whole of the drawings ought to be 
livid subject to a right of examination at any time by any person 
justlv entitled to refer to them; but what architect would refuse 
ibis? On the whole, the rights and wrongs of the case are pretty 
well indicated by the common-sense custom, which mav be called in- 
variable, exceptions onlv proving the rule — namely that the archi- 
tect is the custodian of" his plans, and that the employer is entitled 
to all copies and all Information he may require. And if this Is 
common sense, it is common law. — The Architect. 



THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 

On an*. Hr.lt. , February 12, ISM. 

To tub Editor* or tub American AKCurrtcr: — 

Dear Sirt, — Referring to your article in No. 371 of ike American 
Architect, relating to what is known as the National Park Scheme, 
would you permit an architect who has, by freoiienl visits, become 
familiar among the grand scenes of the llocky Mountains and adja- 
cent territory, and especially the section known as the Yellowstone 
National Park, to give an opinion, with a reason, why no portion of 
the Park oilier than that required for buildings should be allowed to 
be held by any individual or corporation under an exclusive privi- 
lege, and that no railroad should ever be allowod to lay its rails within 
the Park limits ? 

The comparatively few who have visited this wonderland arc uni- 
versal in the jealous opinion that the entire area at present held un- 
der reservation (and to which should be added on the cast a strip of 
thirty miles in width) should forever remain a free and unincumbered 
plcA*urc-grouud uncontaminatcd by corjiorntc or individual monopulv. 
Over an area of some four thousand square miles are scattered the 
grandest array of astonishing sights the world can produce. 

A proper understanding of what a visitor to this section requires 
in order to enjoy the freedom of this grand pleasure-ground with the 
greatest comfort, can be easiest explained by a description of a route 
necessary to see its main features. Allowing that the railroad should 
reach and terminate on the west at or Dear Henry's Lake and the 
Tnrgee Pass, wliere proper outfitting post* and hotels should be loca- 
ted, a short ride from here along the Madison Valley and over lite 
mountains, fourteen miles, we reach the Fire-Hole liasin, where Is 
now located Marshall's National Park Hotel and outtitting-post, and 
where suddenly opens to view a basin having an area of some sevon 
square miles. Here should be located good hotels and outfitting- 
post.. From Fire-Hole Basin along the east fork of the Fire-Hole 



Rivor, past Mary's Lake, Alum Creek, etc., to Yellowstone Lake, 
thirty-two miles, from Fire- Hole Basin to Middle Geyser Basin, four 
miles, and to the Upper Geyser Basin an addilioual eight miles, where 
a hotel should be located. From here to Sh>i>houc Lake twelve 
inilos, where a hotel should be located. From here to Yellowstone 
Lake r«i the Natural Bridge, fifteen miles. Following the shores 
of the lake twelve miles, along which hotel accommodation* should be 
fuund, down the Yellowstone River past the Mud Pols, Sulphur 
Mountain, etc., to the L'ppcr Fulls, seventeen miles, and on to tbo 
Grotto and Falls, to the Lower Fulls, one mile, in the vicinity of which 
hotel accommodations should be found. 

Following the Grand Canyon and on to Tower Falls, Fossil Forest, 
Soda Bulte, Specimen Mountain, etc., crossing the Yellowstone on 
Barnoett's Bridge, and back by Mt. Washburn to Mammoth Hot 
Springs, a distance, as travelled from the Lower Fall.*, of eighty miles, 
along which distance hotel accommodations should be found at least 
every twenty miles. At the Mammoth Hot Springs should be good 
hotel and outfitting accommodations, from here to Beaver Lake and 
Obsidian Mountain, fourteen miles, and on to Norris Geyser Basin, 
twelve miles, where should be located hotel accommodations, ami on 
to Gibbon Falls, eight miles, and return to Fire-Hole Basin, ten miles. 
All along this route detours amounting to at least two hundred miles 
to see the objects of interest not on lite line of travel, should be made. 
In granting these hotel privileges nunc should be exclusive and in 
no case should more land be leased than is required for buildings. 
The leasing of large tracts would effectually shut out the visitor who 
should travel withliis own or hired conveyance from seeing these nat- 
ural wonders, unless he should pay the price demanded. 

At each place of interest the tourist finds good water and grass 
for his horses, fine camping grounds with every facility at hand nec- 
essary for comfort. In almost every case these catups arc made along 
beautiful streams on grassy meadows with clusters of pine, firs, etc., 
near at hand. 

Some large tracts of timber have been burned off, notably east of 
Fire Hole on the Madison, and between Obsidian Cliff and tho 
Mammoth Hot Spring*. The season at which these fire* occur, and 
their location, makes it easy to detect the cause, and prescribe tho 
cure. Should all railroad survey-parties and professional hunters 
be debarred from entering the Park limit*, forest fires would becomo 
unknown. The tourists' camp-fire is made at a season when It would 
be indeed difficult/ to create a forest fire; the short grass with which 
so much of this section is covered wilt effectually check the camp- 
fire blaze during the visiting season, which is very short, not exceed- 
ing four mouths, and hut few nights pass that are free from frost, a* 
the ice on our camp kettle during the entire month of August demon- 
strated. 

From close observation, having measured nearly all of the crater* 
of the Spouting Geysers, and measured the volume of water, etc., 
thrown from them, I kuow there ore no obstructions in any of them. 
At the Norris Geyser basin I found one spouter had in its crater a 
pine limb some two inches in diameter. After seeing the force with 
which the water, steam, and rocks are thrown from these gevsers no 
one would believe that with the means at hand it would tie possible to 
choke or check the force exhibited. After seeing Hell's Half Aero 
make one of its periodical throws, or standing in the National Park 
Hotel, four miles away, and feeling a heavy log building vibrate, the 
ingenuity of man cannot conceive uf a method that would prevent 
these outbursts, or of a crust of sufficient strength to withhold this 
pressure. 

What the visitor to the Park needs is several good hotels and supply- 
stations located somewhat as suggested. These pritilegcs should bo 
given to any responsible party coming well recommended, and should 
not in any event he controlled by a single individual or corporation, and 
all should be under the control of the Park Superintendent. The claim 
that a large and wealthy corporation could best preserve the Park from 
vandalism is not welt taken ; the time is not far distant when this pleas- 
ure-ground will be the great resort of all who can afford to visit it, and 
the first great aim of those in whom is invested the authority, should 
be to so arrange all agreements with all who arc |>ermitted to erect 
hotels and supply-stations, that good accommodations could be had 
at a fair charge, with every rea*o£abtu safeguard thrown around 
these franchises, that would always secure free access to all the terri- 
tory within the Park limits to eiery pro|>er [serson. 

An exclusive privilege of land in'any considerable quantity, much 
less in area than is asked for in this scheme, would place tourisis at 
the mercy of the syndicate having the control; many of the most 
wonderfiil features of interest could not 1* seen without trespassing 
on this forbidden ground. Private parties could nut procure water, 
grass, etc., near where their camp should be made, should such a 
system of leasing lie permitted. The object of wishing so much 
land in connection with the hotel privilege can he for no other pur- 
pose than to compel visitors to pntronixe them, or be effectually 
shut out from seeing the best of its features. 

That the prolit on such exclusive privileges would tie great U 
shown by the exceeding earnestness with which they are sought to 
be obtained. 

No comment can be too unreasonable, or no criticism too plain 
that will retain unobstructed by monopoly privilege the Yellowstone 
National Park a free pleasure-ground for all lime to all the world. 

The running of the cars within the Park limits would detract 
much more from its interest as a pleasure-ground, and be much more 
out of place than the running of the street ears or eievaled railruad 
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cars Iqto the New York Central Park, or Boston Common, or any other 
exclusive pleasure-ground. 

The present expense and facilities for obtaining supplies we found 
as follows : Good outfit* and provisions can be procured at Boseraan, 
Virginia City, Dillon, Beaver Canyon, etc., also within the Park 
limits, at Mammoth Hot Springs and at Fire Hole Basin, the total 
expense for saddle-horses, spring-wagons, guide, tents, provisions, 
cook and cooking utensils, was five dollars and fifty cents, each, » 
day for a party ofnine. All of the roads entering the Park, as well 
as those within its limits, are good ; at places passing over high 
mountains, through beautiful parks, meadows, canyons, etc., along 
and across fine streams. No better or more healthful method of 
transportation than we funnel on cverv hand at our service conld be 
desired. Should the railroads be afiowed to pass no nearer than 
Henry Lake on the west, Boseraan Canyon on the north, and similar 
locations east and south, with strict game laws to prevent professions! 
hunters from slaughtering the game, a few Irony men under (he con- 
trol of the Park Superintendent would ensure to the public a model 
resort for pleasure at small expense. Other than building the 
necessary roads, bridges, etc., within the Park to obtain easy access 
to the points of interest, no attempt at works of art need be at- 
tempted to make a visit one of exceeding interest. Nature here has 
not only designed, but fully developed a grandeur that no hand of 
Respectfully yours, C hauls* F. Dkiscoi.i.. 



CEMENT.- MARBLE. 



To tun Editors or the Amkrican Akciiitkct : — 

Dear Sin, — Which is preferable, com'-ent or ce-mcnt'? The dic- 
tionaries incline to the former pronunciation, but the latter is more 
commonly used among architects and builders. 

And please inform me as to the comparative durability of Italian 
monumental marblo and that from Vermont, notably the Middlebury 
white marble, when used for tombstones in the vicinity of Boston. 

Yours, M. F. 

[Crw'-ent Is no doubt comet, but as In many similar cases, the verbal 
form, nn-enled on tho last syllabi", generally takes the place of the noun. 

The durability of Vermont marble varies extremely wltli the uuarrr. We 
do not know particularly about the Mlddlebitrv sort, and donbt if It has been 
used loo* eDough in tombstone* to give ranch indication of its value for such 
purpose*. - Eoa, America* Architect.] 

SUBSURFACE IRRIGATION. 

Minneapolis, March », 1183. 

To tiib Editors or tub American Architect : — 

Gentlemen, — In the system of disposal of sewage by subsoil irriga- 
tion, what is done in winter where the climate is such as to freeze 
the earth from three feet to six feet? If anything has ever been 
proposed to meet such a case in the American Architect, or by the 
authorities who treat of the subject it has never come to my observa- 
tion, and I presume a reply in your paper will be of value to many 
as well as to A Subscriber. 

(We have never known the anion of subsurface irrigation pipes, placed ten 
or twelve inches beneath the surface, to be interfered with by frost. In our 
own experience, which Is continued by that of others, the pipes continue to 
dispose perfectly of the liquid discharged through Utcm even when the ground 
is frown four or fire feet deep all around them. — Eos. Amkricam Arcui- 
) 



NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 

The Construction or Theaters. — At a meeting of the Civil 
and Mechanical Engineers' Society held last evening, a paper was 
read by Mr. A. W. Tanner "On the Construction of Theatres." The 
great points to bear in mind In planning a theatre were, Mr. Tanner 
said, to transfer all operations possible in the working of a theatre to a 
separate boilding of fire-proof construction throughout, having solid 
division walls betwern the various parts of the building; convenience 
of access, an extra exit door to every entrance and contiguous to it; all 
doors to open outward ; the exit doorways to be the greatest width of 
the whole passage; absence of steps in corridors; the use of inclined 
gradients of one in ten in preference ; hand rails three incite* from 
walls; no corridor or staircase less than four feet six inches wide; an 
additional six inches for every hundred person* to be accommodated ; 
increase of width of corridors, when other passage* met them, by the 
width of each added passage; protection of structural iron-work ; no 
workshop* cither above or below the auditorium ; three-foot passages 
at the back of all the circle*; separate and distinct entrances and exits 
from the various parts of the house, and a proportional area of 2A0 
square feet for rrcry 100 persons throughout the lobbies, passages, and 
landings. One Continental country required a provision of two exits 
for 300 persons, and three for 1S00. There should be strong wooden liar- 
riers in all spacious corridors, breaking up a possible crush, and separa- 
ting the people into fifties ; and strong divisions in all staircases six feet 
wide and over. In the form nf a theatre he was In favor of the audito- 
rium being in the shape of an ellipse, with its major axis at right angles 
to the stage, lie would have the boxe* as few in number a* possible, 
and confined to a small space in the auditorium. The pit-goers he would* 
accommodate in the upper parts of the house, and devote the floors to 
the stalls, the first circle round the same being slightly raised above the 
last row of stalls, and the circles constructed on cantilevers without col- 
umns. Such a hou*e would have a light and agreeable appearance, 
and, \nt thought, would successfully meet the requirements of the pre*" 
«nt day. — Pall Hall n 



The Oriotral Irtektor of the Storage Battert. — Electrician* 
arc interested at present in the discovery, in the Patent office, of a 
patent issued February 29, 1WJ), to C. Kirchof, a New Yorker, for an 
electric battery which present* all the features of the storage batteries 
in use at the present day — lead plate* immersed in acidulated water, 
which become coaled with oxide of lead. The principle appears to 
Ik- the same as that of the PlantC (French) storage battery, and the 
storage batteries now in the market must hen-after rely upon peculiarities 
of construction instead of comprehensive claim*. — JVeas l»r± Evening 
Post. 

French Modkstt. — Few reader* of the French journals of the sci- 
entific sort will fail to carry away a profound conviction of the mod- 
esty of the scientists across the hngludi Channel. The gas manager* 
of France are proposing to erect a statue to Philippe Lebon as M the 
inventor of ga*-lighting." Already statues have been set up to Fred- 
eric Sauvage, " the inventor of the screw-propeller," and to the Mar- 
quis Claude de Jouflroy as " the inventor of steam navigation." M. 
Marc Seguin is called in"France * the inventor of the high-speed loco- 
motive," and a M. Martin " the inventor of the air brake." One of 
these days it will he discovered that the architect who planned out the 
ark for Noah was a Frenchman. — Exchange. 



A Chicago Model Pacrino Hocse. — A packing firm recently lo- 
cated in Chicago, have lately completed a warehouse which has a ca- 
pacity of 100,000 tierces, and in safety, strength and fire-proof proper- 
lies Is regarded as the most perfect packing storage-house and warehouse 
on the American Continent. This superb building has walls of two feet 
uniform thickness, a height of five stories, each floor having a sustain- 
ing power of many millions of pounds. It is divided by a massive fire- 
proof wall into two warehouses, " A " and " B," Is equipped with three 
large elevators, and has a most perfect system of fire protection and 
fire resistance, including a permanent sheet of water eight inches in 
,1 the roof. - r 
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Cast-Iron ahd Wrocoht-Iror Exroect> To Sewaoh. — Town sew- 
»ge, that is, waste-water and human excreta, does not act injuriously 
on iron. In the manufacturing districts of Lancashire and lorkshire, 
sewage is even must extensively used for steam-boiler purposes, the 
boilers, however, having special arrangements for blowing out mud. 
Sewage does not fur the boilers, and is consequently preferred to clean 
but hard water. Sewage contains solutions of soap, oil, and fatty mat- 
ters, which tend to protect iron. Cast iron pipes may be jointed with 
Portland cement In place of lead, making, in fact, tlie strongest joint 
known. At Chatsworth, the cast-iron pipes for the Emperor Fountain 
are Jointed with Portland cement.— C. B. in the Journal of the Society 

Thr Forgotten Tunnel. — Mr. Aurclien Scholl has an amusing 
note on what he calls the " forgotten tunnel." The other Sunday, being 
at Brussels, he was struck hy the extreme thinness of the earth cover- 
ing the Braine le Comte tunnel, and wondered why the common sense 
of the engineers who made the line did not direct them to continue the 
cutting, and thus avoid a subterranean passage. The mystery was ex- 
plained lo him by a Mons advocate. When railways were in their 
veriest Infancy the Belgian government sent a party of engineers over 
to England to acquire experience in the construction of the new iron 
highways, and on their return they were instructed to lay nut ihe first 
railway in that enterprising little kingdom. The work was accordingly 
put in hand, but on its completion one of the engineers exclaimed : 
" Good heavens, we have forgotten the tunnel ! " The consternation was 
general, especially when it was remembered that there wis not a sin- 
gle line in England but could boast of a tunnel. What was to l>e done' 
Nothing but to construct the long corridor at Braine le Comte, and 
when it was finished the earth was put on the top. The tunnel was 
then, says the witty Aurclien, tho glory of the line.— TIW o»/f Irm. 



How Ibor Filirob prevent the Use or the Electric Lioiit. — 
A case wherein the electric light and small particles nf iron and steel 
are the central figures of attraction has lately come to light in this city. 
A manufacturer who employs a large number of emery wheels in bis 
works concluded that he ought to have an electric light, and the light 
was accordingly put in. To his great disappointment he found that it 
would not work, and as an explanation for Its queer conduct, was in- 
formed that the light was all right, but the atmosphere of the shop waa 
all wrong — there were too many iron and steel filing* " a flying in the 
air." After several ineffectual efforts to make the light perform its 
functions properly, it was suggested that the generator might lie " boxed " 
and the obnoxious filings kept at a distance- This plan wa* tried, but 
without favorable results. The generator got hot, and petitioned very 
forcibly and effectually for a few whifis of freth air. This ended the 
struggle and tbc light was taken out. The real cause of the light's fail- 
ure, a* we have intimated, was not due to any imperfections of lis own, 
as it is now working satisfactorily at another shop, but is ascribable lo 
the large amount of iron and ateel filings and dust in the air of the shop 
in which it wa* so fruitlessly experimented with. The rapid travel of 
the armature of the generator created a suction in the air, and this, 
added to the magnetism of the field magnets, naturally drew all iron 
filings floating in the air toward and into the machine. These small 
particles, attaching themselves to the armature strips, were brought in 
contact with the electric sparks of the machine and healed sufficiently 
to burn out the sections of the armature. The loss of one section, of 
course, breaks the circuit and put* an end to further operation. Several 
sections were burned out in the experiments to which we allude and the 
folly of persisting fully demonstrated- The question now is, can the 
electric light be successfully employed in close proximity to 
wheels 1 — Age of Steel. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
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BUILDING PATENTS. 
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273.217. SKYIJailT. - Adam Difkelhoajit and (1m 
Blckelhoupl, New York. N. V. 

»:3.24»_ SKvunitr. — Adam Hlckelhnupl amlGao. 
Blcxclboupt, New York, N. Y. 

273J1I7. SlLKWALK-Lhill r. — JEdward K. Chamber 

liii. Cleveland, u. 

273,2li-*i. A I TUXtATIC Sill TTRR-FAaTRXRJI. — That. 

J. Doll*. Readmit, i n 

273,273. KiJtTAToB. — John Greenwood. Rochea- 
Ur. N. Y. 

273,303. Woon-PoUAitixn Mai msx. — .lame* U 
Perry. Berlin. Wl«. 

273,323. PstuTccriaii ElrvatorSiiaits i.iu 
THxlR Hati hwav». — D. Wheeler Swift and Henry 
D. Swift, Worcewter, Mam. 

272,327. Hash llnu.Kll. — Samuel S. Watcrhouae. 
PleaaantTille. N.J. 

273.344. Brick Kit.*. — Juo. E. (iambi*, Ka»t Lit- 
erponl.obio. 

273.314. Winnow s ami A>r> Kb \m:. — Jacob Gru- 
Dinger. San Kranpii.fl., Cai. 

273,3a4. Nail. -George II. Perk in*. Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

273,3»*. Fl RK-F-ac WK LadiikR- — Samuel J. Ihrea- 
ner. Philadelphia, Pa. 

273,4'lS. DouR -Lati II. — 
Britain. Conn. 

273,419. PlIlE PrikiK AIK II A3TD CE1LIXO. — Peter 
B. Wight. Chicago, III, 

273.439. Privy axi> ita ATTAiHMR^rx. — Francis 
Bauer aihd Ihuilel T. Kenuey, Baltimore. Md. 

273.440. Cari'KNTKK'm Gavur. — Wilbur F. Berry. 
ClllraifO. 111. 

273,4411. WnesiH. — Joaepb W. Calef. North Eaa- 
ton. Mam. 

273,409. Aan-CmrTR. - George A. Ftabcr, New York, 
N. Y. 

273.HS6. Fibk-Pboot STitrrTiUK. — Samuel Ud- 
die, Hamilton. Ner. 

273,4H9. Comiiiski. Ciimxrv VrM7iiAH.it asp 
Hkatkr. - Frank K- Ormshy, Nainnhurg. N. Y. 

273.S22. Itunini. 'Al. IrooHOrKSBR. - Adolph T. 
Smith. New York. N. Y. 

27.1.SM. Siiisiii.r-MAHiixi--. -Calvin J. Weld, 
Braltleborougb. Vt_ 

273,6611. Waikm-Clobki Pax. — Pulrlck Connolly, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

273,6)14. IXmir-Kmiii. - Rolin I). Huntley, Hava- 
na, K Y. 

273,U«7-«». Nos-Cosiwrrmo Coykbi.xo. — Geo. 
Kelly. Chicago, III. 

SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 



, arehi 

; drawing, for lbe Firemen* ln»ur- 
re st'v and manaard building on the 
h and Second Sta. It la to be ol 



Hall I more. 

DlNO. — Mr, Cha*. I.. Carson 

leel, It preparl 
ance Co., lor a 
n a eor. of South 
brick, with luwi and terra eotta finish. 37' i W, bimI 
coat (no.ouo. 

Bvilijiko PaRMire. — Since our laat report twenty- 
nine permit* havo been granted, the more Important 
of which are the fallowing : — 

Chrt*. F. Ricbler. 9 three sfy brick building., w s 
Mount St., n w eor. Ixirman St.; 4 two-H'y 

brick building., n • Lortnan St., between Mount and 
Pulton St*.; alio. 4 Iwo-at'y brick building., e • 
Bruce Alley. of l^.rntan St- 

(leo. W. Moke, JO twoat'y brick building*, e • 
Bruce Alley, between Sarau^a and Mnllterry s:? 

John (llenn, lo tlir*«-*t's brick building*, w • 
Carey si_, n w cor. Mulberry St. 

B. rhielman 2 iw M fy brick building*, e • Belalr 
Ave.. * >.f North Ave, 

•In*. VI. ( one, 20 tbreul'y brick building., ■ • 
Harlem Ave., between Arlington Ave. and Scbroeder 
St.; *l»o, tlir»*-*t T brick building*, a • Kjlinon.l- 
«<>li Ave., between Arlington Ave. and Scbroeder 
St.; aUo, 7 [....I f brick building*, e • Mount St., 



• of Eili'filvlv.n Ave. 

Rev. Jam*.* llolden, three *t'y brick building,** 
Cliaae St., • of Hlllman St. 

Cltarlf* liuncJin. 3 twivafy brick bnlliltng*. n • 
Columbia Ave., between Callendcr Alley andSoutt 
.-I 

J, dm Dlaney. twoat'y brlf k building. • « cur. Al»- 
r|Ultij and Holfmau Sta. 

Geo. C. If erfhrnan. threenii'y l.rtrk building, e ■ 
Ann St., between Hank and (lough Si.. 

B. Y. Smith, 8 twoat'y bri 
bert St., between Clement S 

Jo*. Turner, 7 throf-»l*y b 
*on Ave., between Ijiuren. i 

M. E. Win.. lwi>»t y brick 
cor, I^xlngtoa and Liberty 1 

Tho*. K. M. Hugh, twoat'y brick building. « ecor. 
Warren and Henry St*. 

Roaton. 

Brn-nlTtn Pr-MKrya.— /Met. — Curnnrt SI .Vo. 17. 
Ward 11. for Maria M. Brown. f.ve-*!'y flat Hotel 
'• Le Brun." 33' » W; Holme* Hnjlber*. buildfr* 
,l/«r(o,>m« e » St.. Xo. 193, Ward II, lor K. W. 
■■ >r. fooi at y flat dwell., 94' I US'; M. C. Grant, 



k bollding*, e • Hau- 
, and Fort Ave. 
k-k building*, e tMruli- 
nd Robert St*, 
building, in rear of s e 



PIi 
dwell, and 
builder*. 

Itrntull St.. 



W; eU, *V x 31K; 

um ettenalon Hayward and Cblckerlng 
Ward lu. for Geo. W. I hym, four *fy flat 
nd »tore», W it 00' II"; J. W. Cubum « Co,. 

.Vo. IS, naif Jti Sr., .Vo.. 2 lo 6, Ward 
12, for Inwton I>l*peit**ry. twoNt'y pitch Charitable 
Institution, &y I" i . .','» ', .VIcKenil* & Campbell, 
builder*. 

/■bvunaf St., cor. South St„ Ward 24, for B"*".on 
41a* Light Co,, two-at'y pitch *thau*tinu-bou*e, 3W 
x ICO'; two-*t'y pitch purifying hi>u»e. 7l r x IMi'. ell, 
»)' I ^7'; two-«t'y pilch rolorl-hou-e, Pat' > l»7' »"; 
twoat'y pitch roetar-hooaa, W xfn', Thoma* F. Hijw- 
land, builder. 

Soulh SI.. .Vo. 2>, arwf Uawovf /'(.. Ai». I 4. 
Ward 12, for W. Rice, *li-*t'y flat mercantile, W 4" 
x a**, bimI 22' x 70'; I.. P. Koule. bolUter. 

VUlnat SI., Xa§. 4f lo at', cor. Luna* St., Ward In, 
Uiree-st'y flat veterinary eetal.li.hineot, 4*' x 4k'. 

Hf.*l. — Af.ra.iRK- IHart. near Mechanic Ave., 
Ward 24, for J. FraukWudleigh, one at'y pitch liable, 
30- 1 42. 

( lyi.m laurt, near N.E. R. R., Ward 50, for A. 
U. (iould, lwc~.t'y blp dwell., 30- I 31'. 

Hd.Jc^'I' Ai r., near tireen St., W»n! 23. for Jo- 
aepb P. Shaw, on«-»Cy flat building for manufactur- 
ing purpoee*. 20' x flV; Joaeph P Shaw, builder. 

Iron. Sr., near Stmilim Ave., Ward 24. for Walter 
K. Wyman, two »t'y pitch dwell.. 2H' x 3C'. 

Itrrktlrn Plarr, near l>udlo> St., Ward 30, for W. 
T. Ileraoy, «i*..fy |dtch dw«il., 21' and 24' x *>'. 

Sloru 
two-at 

llolluea Brother*, builder* 

K*l*Tf.<rd Arr .eor. Mill* St.. Ward 4. for Ittvld 
Steam*, two-et'y flat stable, 2C^ and 23' x 4.V and 41'. 

llmt SI,, cor. Naah Cuurl. Ward 14. for Mary A. 
D, Lewi., three .t y flat dwell.. In' x 32*. 

.Vrua Cowrf, Son.' I<i», for Mary A. 1>. DavU, 2 
threa-*t'y flat dwell*., 16' x 32'. 

/.'rnvir/nip St., cor. Ramond St.. Ward 23, for 
Michael Moyle. thr*«v*fy plteh dwell., 21' and 2tv x 
-ty 10"; John Potton, builder. 

ttrooklyn. 

Bt'iLUiso PKnniT«, — Ti-mpliB. Art., So. B, Ihree- 
»t'y frame double tenement, tin roof: c 
owner, Jno. Jung, 79 Tompkln* Ave.; 
T. Kngclbardt; builder. G. Ixiefller. 

Stair St,, a a, 10(1' a Court St., thr#»-*i'y brick 
ofliea ami factory, gravel roof; cost. tVi.c.*); owner 
and builder, Geo. LUchfleld, HI Schermerhorn St.; 
architect, ('. Werner. 

Vrawfl St., n w », \V? n o Wythe Ave., 2 two-at'y 
and baaement brownxtone front dwell... gravel 
roof*; coel, each, alx.ul W.oon; owner, R, Tavlor. Ill 
Clymer St., architect and builder. .1. II. l>evoe. 
V'.HwpllAH .4ip.. • e eor. Madison St.. tlireo-afy 

- Ave,, lul 



S. Scbrainek, 2 two^l'y 
»0'x44l , .44l( llatoliSl.; « 



erscy, one xt'y pilch dwell., 21' and 24' x »'. 
v,V I'ioA-e, Ward 23. for Mr*, .lame* 1-ec. Jr.. 
it'y hip-dwell., 33' C and 3? x 39-; ell, 13' x 17'; 



brick *tore and dwell.: also, on Tompkln* A< 

J >lning coriM>r. 4 two-afy and baaement 
well*., tin roof.; cost, corner Ja son, ami 
bouse* each #4>0; owner, Paul C. Orel.lng. 42» 

a^i An., A'o. 170. threeat y frame doable 
at, tin roof; n*t, *4.i..:; owner. A. Lea- 
. on |iremU*«; archllocl. V. 
er», G. Straubaml 



Chlcaco. 

Al'ARTair.»r-IIor*R. — Tlieirnlon Club will build a 
nix-si' v aiaxrtuieut-liousn on a lot owned by It. front- 
ing on Dearborn Avenue. 

WARKHoi'ai:.— A four sl'y brick and *tone building 
will ».n«i be erectcl at tiie corn, r of lh-arboru 
and South Wnlcr Street*, by porter lln.lhera. 

Ilot'.«rH. Mr. William N. Linn 1. building a house on 
Michigan Ave., designed by Burnhain * Hod. 

Mr. Charles Llmtcrnian will build a t«.. .t'v brick 
house at the corner of liivcraey ami Halated Streote, 
Ijtke View; cost. a«,iHKi, 

Bctl.lHxii PrnxfiT*. — R. Jouraseu, tvro-*t*y brick 
flat*, 22' x 30', lmx> I^ke St.; co*t, $2,000. 

Wm. Bayll*. twr^si y brick flat*. ST x 4f>, 3228 Dear 
born St.; cmt, t2.7(* 

1). Illmrod. three *t y brick dwell., 24' x 40' Bclden 
Ave., near Clark St.; coil. »7.0»». 

MO. 

Robert FUh, thme-«Cy baaement .tore and dwell., 
23' x »'!'. »2« Weat Mndlson St.; cost, M/OO. 

H. Walsh, two-.fy baaement brick flat*. 21' x 40', 
2.4 Hinrih May SL; coat, »4.n(Ki. 

F- B. ft**., two at y brick flat*. 24' x 44', 375 Park 
Ave., tot* *3.3<«1. 

B. Shannon. :-».v*fy basement brick dwell., 21' x 
4«, 439 Ohio St.. to vest, H.400. 

F. June, foural'v bn> -ment brick factory, 44' x 90'. 
Laaalle ami Ontario St..; f ls,nM, 

P. II. Rice, two-st y brick flaU, 21' I 52', l» Wal- 
nut St.: coat. »3.4or>. 

W, C. Carr-dl. twiwet'y lauement brick dwell., 22' 
X 40*. WV3 Hurling St.; coat, »4.NKI. 

P. II. Malhel, three *t'v basement bric^ dwell,, 
W X 72», 25* and 2Vi South Ualsted St.; cost. «-■(', 
ono. 

.lohn Schroel*. two-at'y brick dwell., 21' x r,.-'. 763 
Van Rurcn Sr.. to cost, *3,nn0. 

I>avld Tubin., fonr-at'j brick #tore, 28' x &>, P>1 
Indiana St.; cost. #2e/xl0. 

Olaf ('leson. l*i»-sl'y brick dwell., 20" X 40',| 427 
West North Ave,; coat R4,con. 

S. li..-fl,r.-lr.-i, „' 1 u *- 1 | hi i I, dv i lla , I' X -1.-' 
JnO and 204 Mav St.. o.x.1. *;'."'«'. 

Cltv of Chicago. t»o-*t'y brick police sintion, SO' 

X All', to cel. *3.(KO. 

A William*, twsat'y brick flat*. 4tf x 69', 327 to 
.141 Oakley St.: cost. »f>,oon. 

W. KiiMtsx*. two sfy UxK-ment brick flat*, 25' x 
70'. 337 North Carpenter St.. to coat fci.iwo. 

-la*. Koeller. lwiv»Cy brick tlaU.Sl' « SO', 2« 
Larrnbee St.; cp.t. *3,000. 

Wm. II. Zink, two.fy brick dwell., 21' x 42', 341. 
Forest Ave.; coal. f3,«». 

H. F.U*rt. thr*e..cy brick flat., 24' x «4'. «2S Well* 
St., cost, 5*i',.*('ti. 



I^uemkn « Mlkulyuske, Ihrceat y brlok »toro 
and flaU, x mi'. OS Milwaukee Ave.; coal, »7,0«J. 
G. Frllx. two-at'jr brt. k .lore ami dwell., 24' x 70'. 

■.T'.r I' „...( -.1 -I. 

M. Wheeler, three .t'y baseineut brick i 
flats. 24' X 7"', :Ulo Oaluinet Ave. coat, t 



Near* Building. 2 brick additional slorlo*. I 
M and lol East Washington St.; cost. #»,IKKI. 

11, B. Mathews, Jr., two.t'y thascment 
dwell., 23' i 41', 2« Clarkaon St.: cost, #j,«mi. 

J. B. Lynch, three sfy liaseiuent brick dwell., 23' 
x il .', 2 12 Oak SI.; coat, *7,ikm. 

Carl F. Julln, Ibree^l'y brick dwell.. 23' x 17, 170 
Schiller St.; coat, t V'*>- 



( no u. .ml I. 



1 L. 



i have demanded a 
I per day. It I* ex- 
liUS udvaljfed with- 



ralae In wage* from $J lot, 
peeled that tlicir wage* will I 
oul any strike. 

Trouble I* ext>ecled between the freestone work- 
meu and their b.««». Ilii. former demand that all 
hands .ball be i.uid alike, without any regard lo 
the skill of the workman, pulling all workmen 
apon an equal l.o.tliig. Tiie li-weea say thai this is 
unjust to both high and lnw gr*»le» of men, aud 
that they will re»it.t to the hitter end. 

Cleveland. 

Aavi.ru. — Retreat, M St. Clair St.; cost, RI4.IKC, 
Samuel Ijane, archlteel ; Sayira S i contractors. 

Foim.rt. — Plpe-foumlry on the Ijike .-In-re Kail- 
way, near I'asa .».(*,. f.w sllaa Merchant, cr.t, 
Mo.con; Waller lllythc. archliecl; L. C. Cullell * 
Jno. (ilii, builders. 

8< li'WlL-Hoi sks. — W<»| High School; cost, t7r.,l.D0; 
Lunenuiaiili ^ Suily, arcbtliM-1*. 

Scbmil-kowxia for Wards u. 13, 1,1 and 17; coat, 
|3o ,000 each; P.isentnanu A Sully, architect*. 

HiH'RKb. — Frame dwell, on sildey St.. for AlKtfww 
I sail; cost, Sr..ruio, o. II. Smith, architect; Sayl<*& 
Co., contractor*. 

Frame dwell, on Sibley St., for C. B. Couch; cost, 
I7.KO, J, M. Blackburn, architect; Saylea & Co., 
contractor*. 

Frame dwell, on South l-ogan St., f..r Phil Mor- 
rl», cost, ge.oio; Walter lllyibe, architect; Sajle* * 
Co., otintraclor*. 

Kwell. on Pnepeetst, for Kr...l, Peliuii, cost. 
C """hutl'd""™" * Klc, " wa ''- ,l '• •"'•>««««»: Say Irs* 

Two dwelt*, on Case Ave., for c. c. Cobb; eoat, 
tfi.KKicach; Coburn St Baruum, archltecu. Mr. Cuaa, 
builder. 

Dwell, on Sterling Ave., for Wm. Bingham, cat, 
|3.ik«i. F. C. Hates, atcliitecl. 
I 'well, on Chestnut St., for H. .11. Dininnrd, cuet, 
i;N. r.Cb.rUtl. architect. 

Near York. 

la a remarkable quietness this ■tali 1° 
architect*' ofBca. I hough a number ol InftaTUx* 1 
projects are in embryo. 
Al'AKT MKvr-Horsg. — For Mr. E. II. Just, an apart 
menthol^, r.(C x so'. K.ten rlorie* liljib, la lo le 
built on Twenty (tltb St., near Sixth Ave. The fJr»» 
sfy Is Vo bo l.rownstone. aUive brick a 111. trrrn-eot- 
tlt bnl.h. The cost a III be about «V".'»»'. Mr. .11. 
C. Merrill is the architect. 

Extension* »„,i alieratinn* are to be made to Next. 
437 and 439 SIxth 'Av*,, 1p m design* of Messrs. 1>. 
Ik J, Jiirdine; and the wmc arehlteets bat., planned 
an adilllii.il to the Five points House of Industry, 
III I1.1MM: l'l ltwils. _ Morlm St., A... N , live sl y 
broawtone front leneuicnt, tiu ro.f . oiajl, tl4,.«»i. 
owner. John A. Frey. II* Second St.. architect. 
Win. tiruul. builder, Geo. H. CbrUllauKni. 

.Serrnmrri sr., * », 21^' w Flr»t Ave-, 4 fonr sl'y 
br..a iLstone front tenement*, tin roof*: cx»t, each, 
«Ml,(KKi, owner, Jacob L, M awake, f* l'lvudon si.; 
arcliiteet, JohnC. Burtie. 

Arrea/ii In SI., • 3, 221' e Third Ave.. (! fourefy 
browusloue front tenement*, tin roof*, ciet, each, 
Vlti.iKKi; owner, architect. nvc.,saui* n* last. 

/'iraf Arr.. n ecor. Sixty third St. Arc st'y brick 
tenement and store, tin roots; cost. flri.t.i>; owner, 
Sarah K. llinman. 43 West One Hundred and ibil- 
ty-llrst St.; architect. J. II. Valentine; buildera, l*at- 
rick l^wlor And S, C. -Stai.U*., 

Pint Art., e », 24' 4" n sixty-third St., 3 flve-st'y 
brick tenement* and store*, tiu roof*; coat, each, 
(14.000; owner. architect ami builder. Mimeaa laal. 

Ont /hndrrd ami TirtHIt, suM M., n «, 3BS» • 
Seventh Ave., 2 tbrce-el'y mid baaement brownrtona 
front dwell*., tin roofs, c.*l, eacli. eLl.too; owner, 
llioe. Dunn. Fir*t Ave., cor. One Hundre.1 and Sixth 

^fce. A, • e cor. Klfty .lxlh SL.lwo 
men I tin ro-.f; cost, $:i ooo, lessee, ] 
prcml***; arclillocl, A. t. Wihion; b 



■ St.. twoat'y brick lene- 
— V, Peler BI'N-k. ou 
_, builder, ihunia* 

iligerald. 

l u/rn/inc Art., es. 2D0' * Furdham lAndlng Risvl, 
tw.nt'y frame building, shingle rool; c..»t, (1,740; 
owner, t iara M. Penguet, Forilhaiii; urcliilect, A. C. 
Ncutnan; builders, Poole & I'nker and G. W. Reeve 
A n>«. 

fillH-rlgklh SI , s s, 2's.' e Second Ave., 3 flve-«t'y 
Wick and stone tenements, tin ik.I.; cost, each. 
»l,l.'«i>, owner, Morris Itclnharl. 01s Msdis.3n Ave.; 
architect, A. II. ogilen 

IIVsl Ttrtnly liliifA St., .Vo*. 227 md 229, flve-st'v 
brn k fa. |ory tin r...f; cel. M ',•(»». owner. John ./. 
Bowers, 2UI West Tweniy-iiiiiib St ; urcliilect, J .«. 
31. Dunn. 

fhu Hundred and Ttrrntn./rmrth SI., n *, 223' e 
i.'ilrd Ave., 2 llvo-si'y brow ii>lone flout dale tin 
too.'*; cost, eU.IK*.: owuer, Anthony Smyth, 11 1 Fast 
On- 11iiii.Ii.-I and Twenty tourth St., axchitrev., 
Cli verdoi. 3; Pmxel. 

Lrringtvn Arr.. v », «4' • One Hundred and i wen- 
tyneventli St.. (liree .1 y bnck dwell., tiu roof: c<»t, 
*7,0sl, nailer, Hl.ihard P liis.len. !.-!> Iji.l "n. -Hun- 
dred and 1 acuty .lxlh St., urcliltoct, J. II. Valen- 
tine. 

iMc llwrnlrtd and Tnynl v fifth St., u », 2fi'e Sixth 
Ave., four «Cy brick tenement and store tin 
cost. (12.000; owner and buHder, Wtn^P. Bur 
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WplK New York World, which usually shows exceptional 
A judgment anil knowledge in its treatment of building mat* 
tcrs. publishes an editorial in relation to the conduct of 
the Bureau of HuiMings during the past year, which wc think to 
ho unintentionally' unjuist. Speaking of the inadequacy of the 
for e of inspectors for the work required of them, it says: 
(? ranted that the force is too small for the work it ha* to do, 
and that it ia employed all the time in routine duties it seem* 
clear that the selection of the djosi important among the duties, 
some of which must be left utidonc, is not wisely made. It 
was surely as desirable the day before the burning of the Vi- 
cuna theatre as the day i fterwards to make sure that the ap- 
pliance* for putting out fires, and for securing the rapid 
dismissal of the audience, were sufficient iu the theatres of 
New York," and so on. Further on it says, " It ought not to 
be necessary to burn a theatre, or a hotel, or an apartment- 
house in order to direct official attention to the dangers of 
other buildings of the same class. If the chief of the Depart- 
ment has no power under the law to condemn structures which 
he may nevertheless consider unsafe, he cau at least protest 
against the occupancy of such structures, awl the most reckless 
tenants would scarcely run the risk of engaging and occupying 
apartments in a building against which the Superintendent of 
Buildings had formally protested as unlit for human habita- 
tion.' - While there is a great deal of truth in all this, it 
should be remembered that the Inspector of Buildings, far 
from being an absolute tyrant, as he is often called, is opposed 
whenever hu exercises his discretion in matters within his 
province, with all the energy which selfish interest and con- 
servatism can command ; and any one who has followed the 
course of building ca-.es during the past few years will remem- 
ber that the opposition is in many instances successful, although 
the Inspector's orders may have lieen, as they usually are. 
quite justified, from the point of view of one who desires to 
save his fellow-citizens from danger, by the occasion which 
called for them. Under these circumstances it is natural, and 
fortunate for the people of the city, that he should seize the 
opportunity which a great catastrophe giveB him, not for inquir- 
ing for the first time into a subject of which he was before ig- 
norant, but for promulgating orders which ho may have long 
contemplated, but did not venture to issue until ho could bo 
Bitre that the vast power of public opinion would aid him in 
enforcing them. 



TJO\V essential this sup|>ort is. and how unfounded is the 
n WorlrTt idea that the simple protest of the Inspector will 
' have any effect iu warning the public agtiinst the buildings 
which he is powerless to have made secure, may be illustrated 
by one of the most recent cases in which his warning Was given 
at the same time that his authority was exercised, — that of 
the Casino Theatre. All our readers will remember that some 
weeks ago the owners of this theatre, which, although occupied 
for representations, is unfinished, and contains an amount of 
temporary wood-work which may well be regarded aa haxardous, 



wore directed to place fire-escapes forthwith on the two fronts 
of the building, and the risk ap|>earing imminent to the Inspec- 
tor, as it did to at least one other person who visited the struct- 
ure at the time, orders were given to tuspend performances 
until the fire-escapes were ready for use. Unfortunately, al- 
though the matter excited some remark in the newspapers, no 
recent tragedy had terrified the public into seconding the In- 
spector's efforts, and his order was simply ignored. The fire- 
escapes which he called for were not built, or at least were not 
to be seen when we last noticed the building a week previous 
to the present writing ; nor were the performances interrupted 
for a moment. On the contrary, they have continued to this 
day, before undiminished audiences, just aa if the orders of 
the Bureau were meaningless gibberish, and as if open wooden 
stairs and doors of muslin stretched on frames left nothing to 
be desired in point of safety. 



TITHE evidence taken at the inquest into the causes which led 
J X to the death of Mrs. Wakeman and her young daughter 
in the Cambridge Flats, in New York, two weeks ago, 
shows that the fatal fire was caused by the act of some person 
unknown, who, at the construction of the building, about four 
years ago, built the wooden header of one of the fireplaces 
into the party-wall iu such a way that it was exposed to the 
heat from two warm-air pipes already iu the wall and belonging 
to the adjoining house. The timber does not seem to have 
been necessarily in actual contact wilh the tin warm-air pipes, 
hut the flue iu which they were carried, in the manner usual iu 
New York houses, happened to come iu the framer's way, and 
he simply inserted the beam and left it there. The end of the 
header, according to the report of the Fire Marshal, was found 
badlv charred, and seemed to have been smouldering a long 
time before the fire dually broke out into the air, burning off 
the baseboard in one of the rooms, at the same lime that it 
made it* appearance in the store-room underneath. From this 
place, full of combustible matter, the Bmoke and flame passed 
up the basement stairs, through a door which ought to have 
been shut, but of course was not, into the halls and staircases 
above. The whole building seems to have been of light con- 
struction, the party-walls, according to the testimony of the 
district inspector, being but twelve inches thick, to carry five 
stories. Of course, this would not be permitted under the pres- 
ent administration of the law, but in the good old days of ac- 
commodating inspectors the case was different. All the experts 
who were called upon agreed that light walls surrounded by 
stud-partitions, such as the one through which the fire pene- 
trated the house, should be prohibited in buildings occupied by 
a number of families; and the jury, in their verdict, which cen- 
sures the builder of the house, and the superintendent who ap- 
proved iu construction, took occasion to urge on the Legisla- 
ture the passage of new laws, not only embodyiug this provision, 
but forbidding the erection of dwelling-houses of any kind more 
than six stories in height. It is touching to learn that in the 
opinion of all the expert firemen the younger lady might have 
saved herself, even iu the midst of the smoke, by hurrying 
down the 9Uirs, but so far was she from showing any disposi- 
tion to desert her mother, that when found she was lying at the 
foot of the sUirs from the fourth story, while her mother had 
already reached the head of the next flight below. 



TITHE city of Cleveland, Ohio, has recently adopted a build- 
A ing ordinance, less detailed and minute than those of New 
York and Boston, but sufficiently comprehensive. Some 
of the provisions, where they differ from those of older build- 
ing laws, show signs of having been drawn up in haste, as, for 
instance, in the second section, which limits the use of iron in 
the walls of buildings to those exceptional cases where the iron 
is backed with masonry, and thereby excludes from the terri- 
tory iucluded within the building limits all those constructions 
of wrought-irou covered with galvanized or painted sheet-metal 
which serve so excellent a purpose in mauy cases. In regard 
to the required thickness of walls, it is not surprising, consider- 
ing the great discrepancies in the standards laid down by differ- 
ent statutes, and eveu in those which have formed a part of 
the same statute at different times to see in the Cleveland or- 
dinance a series of dimensions peculiar to itself, but it i* diffi- 
cult to understand the reasoning by which iu framers should 
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have beeu led to see the necessity for compelling the owners of 
" business buildings " to make their front and rear walls as 
thick as the bearing walls, and to construct their interior parti- 
tion-walls of the same dimensions as the rest. According to 
the tablet given, the owner of a twenty-five-foot lot in Cleve- 
land, who wishes to improve his property by erecting upon it a 
six-story building containing a store on the ground-floor and 
lofts over, with the stairway divided from the rooms by a brick 
wall, as is now very common, will hereafter bu obliged to en- 
cumber the tint story with walls aggregating, with the plaster- 
ing on them, six feet in thickness of solid masonry, leaving him 
only nineteen feet of space for rental. 



WE can hardly suppose that either the bricks or the work- 
manship of the Cleveland mason* are so bad as to make 
so great a mass of wull necessary for sustaining a weight 
which two twelve-inch and one eight-inch wall of ordinary 
quality would carry indefinitely ; and if, as is argued in New 
York.it is advisable to double the necessary thickness of exte- 
rior walls to prevent the possibility of beating them through by a 
fire on one side, this reasoning would not apply to interior par- 
tition-walls, which are, moreover, under the most favorable con- 
ditions for stability, living steadied by the floor-beams in every 
story. In some respects the rear walls of business buildings 
are under conditions similar to those of partition-walls, and al- 
though they are not so thoroughly secured in a vertical |>o*ition, 
it is usual to regard twelve inches as n sufficient thickness for 
them, even where the front wall, which is usually mu> h more 
weakened by openings, is sixteen or twenty inches thick, and 
the Cleveland table, which insists upon twenty-four inches, seems 
unnecessarily exacting. A clerical error has apparently been 
made in the eighth section, which directs that the "butt ends 
of all joists, floor-beams and rafters " shall be cut on a splav of 
not less than four inches to the foot. This expression must re- 
fer to the ends of the beams which hear on the walls, although 
its natural meaning would seem to assign it to the ends of the 
beams which " butt " upon a girder, and which must of course 
be cut square. In other respects th<3 new ordinance contains 
much that is to be commended. Flues for smoke are required 
without exception to lie enclosed throughout with eight-inch 
brickwork ; and steam-pipes are to be " properly protected," al- 
though the character of the protection is unfortunately left in- 
definite. 



state of tilings but the discussions were monopolized by pro- 
fessional agitators, and nothing came of them. A few of tha 
more peaceable men, however, endowed with common-sense 
and independence, and disposed to action rather than talk, met 
apart from the rest, and resolved, instead of waiting helplessly 
fur employment, to employ themselves, and a rough plan was 
drawn up for a co-operative manufacturing association. A 
capital of fourteen thousand dollars was tmrrowed, and a work- 
shop opened in the Rue du Chernin-Vert, Number lOfi, on the 
fifteenth of January, J 882. One hundred and forty members 
were enrolled, each holding one share of the capital slock, for 
which he was obliged to pay one hundred dollars, ouu dollar 
being payable upon the allotment of the share, and one dollar 
each month thereafter. 



TIfllK Committee on Street Railways of the Massachusetts 
A Legislature is said to have resolved to report in favor of 
grunting a charter to the Massachusetts Elevated Railway 
Company, which proposes to build and operate elevated railroads 
on the Meigs system in various parts of the State. The first line, 
if the Legislature should accept the report of the committee, will 
probably be built in Cambridge, as an experiment, and if it 
proves successful other lines will undoubtedly he built in the 
suhnrbs of Boston wherever the necessary permission can fie 
obtained. The cost of a road on this system is so small in com- 
parison with the enormous expense of constructing the New 
York elevated lines that it would seem to be for the interest of 
some, at least, of the street-car lines to join with the Meigs 
company in substituting its track for their own. In this way 
the long and unprofitable snrburbau routes might he extended 
far enough to gain a certain amount of through business, 
which could hardly be dealt with by the aid of horses alone, 
while the cost of removal of enow from the tracks in winter, 
which forms a heavy item of expense on such lines, would bo 
entirely avoided. 

S TT DEEPLY interesting account is given in the BitiM'r of 
f\ the experiences of a co-operative association of furniture- 
' makers in Paris, which was formed n year and has 

just presented its first annual report to if * stockholders. It 
will l>e remerol»ercd that among the deplorable contests benreen 
capita! and labor which have occurred in Franc* in the last few 
vear* the strike of the cabinet-makers was one of the most 
serious, and before it was ended the trade in fine furniture 
hud. in a great degree, left Paris to enrich the Uelgian and 
Gorman manufacturers. There was, therefore, when the men 
had succeeded in making terms for their labor, little employ- 
ment for them, and the distress canned by the strike continued 
to he felt after it was over, almost as severely as ever. The 
d's association tried in vain to find a' remedy for this 



FOR some mouths little or no business came to the associa- 
tion. The memlHTs, however, maintained their organiza- 
tion, and sought work in shops outside, ten of them only 
keeping possession of their own premises, where they busied 
themselves about such small commissions as they could obtain : 
atid at last a piece of good fortune fell to them in the shape of 
a government contract for some school furniture. The furni- 
ture was very simple and cheap, hut other employment came 
at the same time, and thirty more members were called in, and 
| set at work for their own benefit. The original regulations of 
the association limited the number of hours constituting a day's 
| work to ten, but this proved quite insufficient for the zeal of 
men who were working for themselves, and a change wos made 
in the by-laws, extending the day to thirteen hours. All the 
management of the affairs of the association is, by the c institu- 
tion, entrusted to an executive committee, which nppoiuts a 
director and a foreman of the shop, whose authority over the 
men is as complete ns in any ordinary workshop, obedience to 
their delegated authority being, if anything, more ready and 
unquestioning than it would be to an outsider. In fact, tiie re- 
port of the association mentions a complaint of the members, 
on one occasion, that their foreman was not severe enoneh, and in 
general, the chief fear of the men seems to have been that they 
might be tempted to do inferior work. Many of them are work- 
meu of the very best class, and in order to show their skill they 
have already made a number of specimen pieces, which arc kept 
in a show-room set apart for them. To make sure of not degen- 
erating in taste or skill, a committee of experts, consisting of 
two workmen in the Rhop and three employed outside, judge* 
the merit of productions concerning which anv doubt is ex- 
pressed. Notwithstanding the difficulties which surrounded the 
beginning of the undertaking, and the short time during which 
the capital of the association was productively employed, the net 
profits of the year, after paying all expenses, and the wages of 
the men employed in the shop, amounted to thirteen hundred and 
fifty dollars. This is, to be sure, not a very large profit on the 
capital, considering that the men worked over hours to eam it, 
but it must be remembered that at one dollar per mouth the share- 
holders had paid in only twelve dollars eacii at the ond of the 
year, so that their returns, in proportion to the sum paid in, 
were much larger thau might at first appear. The future of 
the association looks so bright that plans have already been 
made for disposing of the surplus income which is expected. 
No dividends are to be paid in cash until the shareholders have 
fully paid for their stock, the profits being, until then, merely 
credited to them. After this, one-half of the net profits only 
is to be divided each year, the remainder being equally shared 
between a retiring fund for members. and_ a reserve fund for 
contingencies. A regular percentage of the income is to be re- 
served for replacing tools and purchasing improved machinery. 



ll^HIS is not the first association of the kind in France, and sev- 
X" eral similar ones were formed in other trades after the great 
strikes of 1881 and 1882, whose history we have yet to 
hear, although there are indications that they have generally 
prosjiered. For some reason the independence und self-control 
which the foundation of such bodies implies seem to bo virtues 
natural to the French workinjr-men. w,ho have, moreover, a 
wcll-e-talilished reputation for that magnanimity which is will- 
ing to risk something or sacrifice something to carry out an 
idea. Tn England, although many co-operative manufacturing 
associations of the same sort have l>een formed, they have, we 
believe. iiivaririMv failed, the genius 0 f ^ English seeming 
little adapted to united effort for a common end. 
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WATER-CLOSETS. — VI. 
DUNNETTS CLOSET. — The first cloret invented with a 
dU valve which opens in a direction outward from the bowl was 




by an Eng- 
lish engineer named 
Joseph Bunnctt, in 
1846. This closet 
was designed to be 
placed below the 
water-line or point 
of discharge. 

This closet ap- 
pears to be simpler 
in its construction 



Flf. 49. — S«1loo, — Bunnett'i Cloiet. 

«, Bowl. 6. Piston chamber, rf, Piston, t, Valves. 
/, Supply-pipe, jr, Hand-lover. A, Piston-rod. i, Itod for 




Fig. So.— Teii Veres.— Bimnett'n Closet. 

through a third valve into the soil- 
pipe. The last-mentioned valve is 
for the purpose of preventing (lie 
return of the discharged matter in- 
to the receiver. The outlet of the 
•oil-pine may be carried in any 
direction desired. In this manner 
the discbarge of the excreta may 
lie governed to salt circumstances. 
Water-closets of this type may in 
rare instances become necessary ; 
for instance, in cases where it is 
required to put a water-closet below 
the point of connection with the 



the Downton 
closet, and for that 
reason would be 
better for the pur- 
pose which that is 
intended to fulfil. 
The outlet at the 
bottom of the bowl 
and the piston 
which works in the 
receiver both have 
flap-valves, which 
open from the bowl 
in an outward direc- 
tion. The waste 
matter from the 
bowl will descend 
into the receiver by 
the action of grav- 
ity ; thence It would 
be forced bv the 
of the piston 




r>(. si. 

Side »!••».— Bunnell's ClOMt. 



When used it would be advisable 
Ui run the soil-pipe higher than its 
point of juncture with the sewer, so there could bo no back-flow 
from the sewer in case the valves should leak, — and valves of this 

1 kind are liable to leak at the 
most inopportune time. 

Armiirong't Clotet. — In 
1848 a closet of this type and 
class was patented in Eng- 
land by John Armstrong. 
The novelty in this closet con- 
sists in the manner of open- 
ing the valve, by means of a 
slotted quadrant and cam. 
The valve is lifted by a cam 
attached to a vertical rod, 
the cam being bolted to the 
r.Kl so that the valve will be 




i Fig. 52- — Airr»ilro*ig'i Cloiet. 



<l. Rowl. ft, HrcrlTvr. r, Trap. «\ Valve, it », j , . . , 

r. Cam. /.Slotted qtiadraat. p-.OofliwwUuis-rud. ; w 

FeUding't Clotet.— Another Eng- 
lish patent was taken out for a 
closet, in which the valve opens 
outwardly, in the year 1855, by 
Fletcher Feilding. 

There is a reservoir below the 
bowl that forms a water-seal trap 
for the overflow. This reservoir 
would become very filthy from de- 
posits and stagnant water, as there 
is no means of flushing it. The 
valve has a leather washer and is 
lifted by means of * crank that 
works iii a U-*ha|ied attachment to 
the valve. 

Bean't Clotet. — Bean's closet, 




Fig. S3. — Fellding'i Clout. 
, Bawl. ft, Receiver, t. Valve. 
«", Crank. S, Overflow. /. Wulw. 
9, Trap to overflow. 




Fig. 54.— Boon's CK.i.1. 
o, Bowl. _ ft, Tv»|i. «, Valve* 



valve-closets. The valve seems intended only for the purpose of re- 
taining a large amount of water in the bowl, so that by opening the 
valve quickly the whole amount 
would be discharged suddenly into 
the soil-pipe, for the purpose of scour- 
ing it more thoroughly. There is an 
opening above the valve which is an 
overflow. This closet is simply a 
short hopper-closet with its trap, 
the valve being placed where the trap 
discharges into the soil-pipe. 

Ihtmmis's Cloiet. — M. F. Ligcr, la 
the French work on water-closets, 
urinals, etc, published in 1875, de- *> In *l 

scribes, among other closets, a valve-closet of this type, which he 
tells us was at that time (1875) in common use in trance. This 

closet has a chamber or 
compartment at one 
side, very similar in ap- 
pearance to the ones 
used in connection with 
plunger-closets. In this 
chamber there is a 
weight attached to the 
rod of the hand-pull 
and connected with the 
valve by a short hinged 
arm. The weight, 
which mores only in 
a vertical direction, 
keeps the valve pressed 
tightly against its seat, 




Fig. ss. 



Fig. it. 



n, Bowl. ft, Valre-compartment- 
<f, Itand-pulL. r, Supply.plpe. /, " 
" muocui 



r. Trap. 
a, V«1to. 
1, Hingis. 



A, Weight l f Connocltiifi-arnL 

and unless the weight is lifted, it would be impossible for the valve 
to open. M. Ligcr says of this closet, that it is one of the best, 
uniting all the conditions required for health, and that it is odorless. 
I can see no reason why it is exempt from the faults of the class to 
which it belongs. 

Dummis invented, in connection with his closet, a device for sepa- 
rating the liquid from the solid excreta. At the point where the 
trap enters the soil-pipe it is divided into two branches. A grating 
or perforated plate is placed over the outlet nearest the closet, wbilw 
a valve opening outward closet the one farthest from the closet 





used in Scotland, may properly be clawified as one of this type of 



Fig.SJ. Sid* view. — Dummis'* Cloiel. Fig. S8. Section. — OunvnU'i Closet. 

Device for dividing liquid from solid excreta. 

c, Watur-.-loMi trap. /, Koll-plpo for liquid matter, n. Soil-pipe for solid mat- 
ter. «, Valve. o, Perforated plate. ji, «, r, Combination of 
wehrhts and levers for valve. 

bowl. This valve is held in position bv two weighted levers. When 
the waste matter is discharged from the bowl, it passes through the 
trap, but is checked by the valve and stopped directly over the grat- 
ing. The liquid matter would then pass through the perforated 
plate into the branch of the soil-pipe nearest the closet bow], leaving 
the solid matter to be discharged into the other branch of the soil- 
pipe by opening the valve. This would be accomplished by raising 
the weighted levers on the outside. Bv thus dividing the liquid 
from the fiecal matter, its nianurial qualities can be more easily util- 
ized, and I find that the French inventors almost invariably liave 
this point in view in making their Inventions. This practice must 
often be a detriment to comfort by reason of the unpleasant odors 
generated, and to cleanliness and health, for as soon as the liquid 
matter is separated from solid matter, all the scouring and deodoriz- 
ing qualities of water are lo«t. The soil-pipes must become very 
foul, as the solid excreta passes, in many instances, through several 
stories before reaching its final receptacle in a large barrel 
iron can (Fottc mobile). 



ur 





Fig. 59. — Penpectlve. Doultw.'i TrtoleH Cloeot. Fig.60.— 
a. Bowl. ft, Valve entnpartmeut. <*, Valve. e, 

r, Supply. o. Overflow. A, Weights. 1. Mooning rim. Jr, 

7, Removable cover. ■>, Valvo-crank. 

Carr't Side-Outlet Valce-Closet. — W. S. Carr received letters 
patent in this country for a closet similar to tho French closet in the 
arrangement of the valve and the weight which holds it in position. 

Doutian* Tropica Clotet. — Probably the best of this type, and I 
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think tbe best valvr-clotct, provided it has a siphon-trap below it, 
prc|*rlv vented, in the *• traplefs " closet manufactured by Doullon 
& Co., Lambeth, London. This clout baa a flushing-rim ibat gives 
an equal distribution of water lo all part* of the bowl, by means of 
small boles in (be rim wbirb encircles tbe top of the bowl. 'I'bc 
manufacturer says: "Tbe construction of the closet renders tbe 
usual complication of levers, both for tbe supply and discharge 
valves, unnecessary, as both are worked from tbe same spindle with 
direct action at each end, a very small weight living necessary to 
render the discharge-valve tight." There is a metal rim for the 
valve to fit against, while the valve has a yielding substance such as 
rnhlier where it comes in contact with the seat, and an earthen face, 
The overflow from tbe bowl to tbe valve-con>partn>ent is sealed by 
a U-trap. Tbe bowl is furnished in different ornamental pattern* 
and attached to an iron receiver or valve-chamber by means of IhiIu. 
The perspective view shows the simplicity of tbe mecbunUin. The 
band-pull is connected to the spindle, which turns the valve by a 
slotted crank. Tbe weight which holds tbe valve in position is at- 
tached to the lower end of the pull-rod. The valve-chamber of this 
closet has a large vent-pipe, and a cover held on by screws that may 

be easily removed for 
the puritose of clean- 
ing out this com- 
partment. It is itn- 

fiortant that these 
nspeclion-covers 
should lit air-tight; 
when once removed, 
they are generally 
put back in a care- 
less manner, and in 
the case of a trapless 
F.g. 61.— PtMtv's Cteeat. closet tills would ah 

a, Bawl. t>, V»lve-chan>b»r. r, Valve, d, Soil pipe, low free conimunica- 
,. sprtei. /. Laver. g. Overflow, j, Kod. tion between the soil- 

pipe and the house. Doulton's closet can receive its water directly 
from tbe water-main, through his patent supply-valve ; or it can be 
flushed from » cistern, through a pipe 
with an inch and a quarter diameter. 

J'ohltjf't Close). — In this country, in 
1877, a valve-closet of (bis type was in- 
vented by P. Pohley. The valve is held 
in its place by a spring that encircles tins 
rod by which the valve is drawn back or 
held "in position. The valve, of metal, 
fits against a pliable band which is let 
into the. bottom of the bowl. The valve 
is opened by an L-sbapcJ lever, and the 
bowl has a simple siphon overflow. 

Tj/lor h- Son's Valre-Clostl. — Tylor & 
Son, of Newgate Street, London, in- 
vented, in 1878, a closet In which the 

valve opens in the same direction as the ^l- «»• — Tyler t> Son'i Sid* 





closets described above. The outlet to 



outlet Val.e-ClMet. 




the bowl is at the bottom; a projection b : 3^!l D i rec * ir<T ' 

from this opening turns at right angles *' ' K """ ,JW - 

or forms a qnartcr-bend, and on the end 
of this projection the valve finds its seat. 
The overflow enters the valve-chamber 
immediately back of the valve, and is 
sealed by dipping into a box formed in 
the receiver. The valve with a " rub- 
ber or other suitable material, washer 
closes against the brass or other metal 
valve-seal." This valve-seat is clamped 
to, and made to project beyond the bowl, 
as shown in tbe detail cut. 

The type of vake-closeta which I have 
last described has an advantage over 
other closet* of this class, as well as over 
plunger-closets, in the position of the 
t, Maui sunt. *, KplrvdU. valve and its chamber. The waste mat- 
ter passes directly into the soil-pipe without passing through the 
valve-chamber proper, as It does in other closets of this class, and the 
water docs not stand in this chamber, coating it with foul deposits, as 
is tbe case in plunger-closets. With this form of closet there is 
very little opportunity for the hack of the valve to 
become foul, as neither the water nor waste matter 
ever reaches it. 

At the present day IHtulton tt Co.'s "trapless" 
elo«el and Bean's closet are used in Great Britain, 
while Dumiuls'* is used in France. There are no 
closets of this typo manufactured in this country, 
and none in use, unles* a small number of the Eng- 
lish closets have been imported for parties who 
have been pleased with their construction. 



Fig. «}. — Tylef ft Sen's Slate, 
evtlet Velva-C leeet.— OeUil 

0( .llM. 

a. Bowl. «% VeJve. 

e, Karthenwmr* face. 
/, Yielding waalter. 




Flf. 64. 
Evly Francs. Vsl«*. 

C'PMl. 

a, Bowl. fc.Ks- 
<Htleer. e. Valve 



VAI.TE8 THAT 

I now come lo the last type of v»l 



UI'K.V I.Mi'.VN WAItD. 






type of ' 
:e the bee 



>sets, and this form of the 
class has been in use since tbe beginning of the eighteenth century, 
with slight variations in the arrangement of their mechanism, anil 
in the materials used in their construction. These closets, in which 



the valve opens in a downward direction frcm the 1 owl. hnve their 
prototype in the Brtmab cIom-i invented more than a hundred 
years ago. English manufacturing fiiuis, notably 'I\lor & Sen, 
L'nderhay, and Jennings, manufacture closets under li<at name at 
tbe present dav. Doullon & Co. manufacture a valve very Dutch 
like the Bramab, adding a weight to the end of the lever, which 
moves the valve, and a vent-pipe lo the receiver. 

Early French la/re-. 7™w. - Liger gives a description of a 
er oset of this type which was first brought Into use in France about 
the year I8S3. This closet bad a metal valve which 
was intended 1o fit tightly against the bowl. The 
valve was connected with tbe hand-pull in the sim- 
plest manner, by means of a short hinged arm. 
Judging from appearances there was no weight to 
keep the valve in ]M>sition. Tbe pull-rod and con- 
necting arm were both within the receiver. Tho 
Fia».M".*c;«.i "I*" in B w » ffre 11,0 roJ P»"«« through appear* to 
a Bowl Uvc r * c « iv "' M'«-'»J attention. 

o.'lsi Keeelver. Flamenl's Chut. — Another closet used in France 
X'? 4 - . wa * invented bv M. Flament. Tbe liowl, with a. 
Keeelver. uusbing-rini, is set directly into a hopper or receiver. 
/, Soil-pipe.. This hopper has a large vent, which is intended lo 
run into a warm Hue, if one is convenient; otherwise, into the outer 
air with a ventilating cowl on top, M. Flament designing a cowl in 
connection with his closet. At the bottom of this receiver, having 
a seat on a projection therefrum, Is a balanced valve that works in a 
second receiver or valve-chamber. The valve is hinged, and on (lie 
side of lite hinge opposite to, and forming a part of the valve, is a 
weighted projection that would cause the valve to rest firmly against 
its seat. When the first 
receiver has become 
filled or partially filled 
wilh water or excrcmen- 
titious matter, the bal- 
ance of the valve would 
be overcome and the 
waste matter dropped 
into the second receiver 
and soil-pipe. In the 
cases mentioned above, y,. $, cett'i Ckn.t. 

tbe valve is intended to a , BowL b. Receiver. rf, Valve, c, Overflow, 
keep disagreeable odors /. Leva*, 

from entering the house. They are not intended to be placed over 
a siphon-trap. 

The following closets are almost without a single exception in 
common use at the present day in different parts of the world. 

Carr's Voire- < 'Inset.— W. S. Carr, of New York, invented a 
simple valve-closet of this type in 1888. The bowl is set in a small 
hopper and the bottom of this Itopper forms the valve-scat. The 
overllow is in the space between the hopper and bowl. The valve 
is held in position by a weighted lever. The inventor made some 
Improvements on this closet in 1H75, calling the improved closet tbe 
" American Defiance Closet." The novelty consisted in having tbe 
bowl and overflow made in one piece of earthenware, which is bolted 
to the receiver. The receiver is enamelled, and the part of the 
valve that shows in the bowl is also made of earthenware, closing 
against a rubber packing. Prof. T. M. Clark described this closet 
fully in his articles on Modern Plumbing. Hrnry lluber & Co. now 
manufacture this closet with an opening at the top of the overflow 
for a vent-pipe, and tbey also furnish the bowls with a veut-pipa 
from the closet bowl. (See American Architect, August SI, 1878.) 

Vttert's Cliaet. — Messrs. Peters & 
Donalds, of Glasgow, Scotland, manu- 
facture a valve-closet in which the valve 
opens downward. The bowl of this 
closet is set in a small hopper which is 
placed above and forms a part of the 
receiver. The trap or water-seal to lite 
overllow in this case is double, and has 
a vent-pipe from the crown of the trap, 
which would prevent the trap from 
licing siphoned by the discharge from 
the bowl. 

J. Bailey Denton considers this one of 
the best closets in use, and in describing 
il says: "Tho valve arrangement of 
a deceiver. <-, Valve, closet is composed of a brass disc 

,-,-ww.EiL£ W »• •n» , » rt »". in : ,iarub - 

flow, i, Kiihber-ring l TjdTe.eemti ber ring by menus of a projecting arm 
*, TrsppeJ-oierUuw. cast on a spindle. By this arrangement, 
the patentee states, the disc is closed perfectly light against any un- 
even surface which at any time mar present itself. The valve is 
held In position by the simplest form of weighted lever, while the 
suppk-Unk is connected with the closet by means of wires and hclb 
crank's. motion being imparted lo both al the same time by the hand- 
mill. The trap, which is under the floor ami formed in one piece 
with the receiver, is not vented. Letters patent were issued for the 
above closet to Peters 4 Peters, in 1871. 




Fl».»i Petetl Clewt. 



Butt's eyk inside, winch sells fnr $100 per 1,000 feel in England, it 
used for firewood in North Carolina. 
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THE ENGLISH LAW COURT 
AND NEW. 
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the fourth of last 
mlier, in A for. 
in;U leave-taking of 
its separated abodes in 
Westminster Hall and 
Lincoln's Inn, and in a 
formal entrance into the 
new Royal Courts of Jus- 
tice, on the Strand, the 
; ancient judiciary system 
I of England received such 
fresh impulse as an out- 
ward change of vesture 
may exert upon the inner 
lifo. " For the first lime 
since the Plantagenet* the great mats of judicial bodies are now 
consolidated in a risible unity j" for the first lime since the Norman 
kings, the sovereign will hold state in the Royal Court as the mani- 
fest head of the judicial power, the executive force, and the legisla- 
tive authority. The Courts of Justice hare deserted historic build- 
ings by l ho change: Westminster, the noblest hall left from the 
great architecture of the Middle Ages, and that of Lincoln's Inn, 
the mist perfect hall of the Renaissance, the exquisite work of the 
day* of Elizabeth, the onlv remaining building where a play of 
Shakespeare was performed beforo the Queen, the Court, and the 
author's contemporaries. 

The old Law Court* at Westminster, of which Sir Edward Coke 
tars: "No man can tell which is the most ancient," were on the 
west side of the Hill; mere, for they are now almost entirely taken 
down. They were ten in number, and were contained in the Italian- 
fronted building constructed after designs by Sir John Soane. It 
was in one of them, the Court of Common Pleas, that the Tichborne 
case was tried in 1871-1872. 

Westminster Halt, from which each of the courts had an entrance, 
has a door on the oast which forms the members' approach to the 
House of Commons; it leads into the fan-roofed galleries which 
represent the restored cloister* of 1350. The Hall, which was first 
b iilt by William R ifus, as every one knows, is merged in Sir Charles 
Barry's huge building of the House of Parliament, or, more cor- 
rectly, the Mew Palace of Westminster. 

We find that until the reign of Q MM Mary the judges rode to 
the Courts of Westminster on mules, and that men used to walk 
about the Mall seeking employment as witnesses, who unblushingly 
drew attention to their calling by a straw in their shoes; so that 
the traditional dignity of the law appears to have been preserved to 
us in the face of outward disadvantage*. The old law buildings of 
Westminster were but dingy places for the Goddess of Justice to 
have held her court through all these years — places devoid of mag- 
nificence, grandeur, dignity, or even cleanliness, although, as the 
lady's attention is given with some show of interest to a pair of 
scales, and she is further encumbered with a bandage over her eyes, 
it may lie presumed that she is spared a housekeeper's worry about 
her surroundings. 

The Cuurts of Lincoln's Inn have been consecrated to the legal 
profession for five or six hundred years, but previously the spot is 
associated with the Earls of Lincoln and the Knights Templars. 
None of the buildings which remain, however, are earlier than the 
T adorn, the old gateway and hall having been built in the reign of 
Henry VII. The frontage of these ancient buildings on Chancery 
Lane is about live hundred feet. The gate-house is a fine specimen 
of late red brickwork of a Gothic type, almost ihe only example of 
the kind in London. The old hall has a monastic appearance, with 
its buttresses and pointed windows. In 1819 it was lengthened by 
ten or twelve feet, and an ugly modern ceiling was substituted for 
the fine, open roof of oak, which was removed, or possibly concealed. 

Half a century ago there was great dissatisfaction with the admin- 
istration of justice in two places at least a mile apart, and with the 
loss of time to judges and counsel which was involved. With a view 
to a remedy we find that Sir Charles Barry, as earlv as 1H41, de- 
signed a vast building, of Grecian architecture, which was to have 
been erected in Lincoln's Inn Fields. It would have hail a large hall 
about equal to Westminster Hall, round which wen? to have been 
clustered twelve smaller courts. Fortunately, however, neither 
funds, nor public approbation assisted the plan, which would have 
blocked up an open space in that part of London where space is rare, 
"The Fields." which, although enclosed, are to the crowded district 
like a glimpse of the country. The subject was frequently alluded 
to in Parliament, but nothing was idone until 1858. In that year a 
Royal Commission recommended a site, but Parliament threw out 
the bill. In 1*65, however, both the site and the funds for the build- 
ings were provided for bv two Acts of Parliament, judges of designs 
were nominated, and a limited competition among the best architects 
was instituted. The designs were exhibited to the public in 1868, in a 
temporary building erected for the purpose, and finally the plan of 
Mr. George Edmund Street, R. A., was selected. Then there was 
a further delay, for many people, the successful architect among 
them, expressed the opinion that a space lietwcrn the Strand and 
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preferable, the ground having been cleared during the preceding 



two year* by the removal of as many as thirty close and ancient 
courts, alleys, lanes and yards, which hail fallen into the lowest 
estate. The suggestion was acted upon, and thus the first brick of 
the " Law Courts of the Future" was laid on the last day of April, 
1874, on this latter site, where the magnificent buildings now stand, 
on the place where lived long ago the fashion and genius of old Lon- 
don; where was the residence of Sir Edward Littleton, Lord Chief 
Justice, ami near by that of the widow of Sir Walter Raleigh ; 
where Oliver Cromwell's early days were passed; where Steele and 
Bolinbroke, and Pope walked' in St. Clement's Lane; where scowl- 
ing Swift and gentle Addison passed each other in the narrow 
streets ; and where the pilgrims to the shrine of a Becket, at Canter- 
bury, paused for rest at St. Clement's Well. 

About eight acres were cleared : the law buildings occupy about 
six and a half, the remainder being left for the present an <>[ en 
space, which is to be laid out as a garden. The Courts are built in 
the Decorated or Second Pointed stvlc, and they form a somewhat 
irregular square; the Strand front being four hundred and eighty- 
three feet, and the depth about four hundred and sixty feet. Tlie 
entire pile of buildings is divided into two blocks, the eastern is the 
lesser one and the larger the block U» the west, both fronts being re- 
lieved by dwarf towers, arches and other features, while there are 
two high towers, the one at the southeast angle being one hundred 
and seventy feet in height; so that the idea that the structure would 
meet the need which existed of a marked architectural feature in 
the long expanse of buildings between St. Paul's and Westminster, 
an idea which was suggested in 1869 by its late designer, will be 
well fulfilled. 

The whole edifice is three, four and five stories in height in dif- 
ferent parts. The general height of the building to the ridge of the 
roof is ninety or ninety-five feet, the Central Hall rising over the 
rest. This hall is one hundred and forty feet to the top of its roof, 
or ninety feet measured inside up to the crown of its ceiling. 

There are nineteen courts, each with its own entrance and stair- 
case, with separate approaches and doors for judges, jury, the bar, 
and the public, together with rooms for clerks, secretaries and regis- 
trars, and also waiting-rooms. The Court of Appeals will have two 
courts: Appeal Court I, and Appeal Court II. Another will be 
called - The Lord Chief Justice of England's Court," in which Lord 
Coleridge will siu Nine will be named "Queen's Bench Court I," 
II, and so on; four will be Chancery Courts and similarly num- 
bered ; two will be appropriated by the Probate, Divorce and Admi- 
ralty Courts, and the remaining one will be called " The Lord Chan- 
cellor's Court," 

There are of course grumblers among the critics, who think the 
ventilation imperfect and who complain that the courts are ill- 
lighted, not to mention people who are quick to see comparison l>e- 
tween the winding passages and the tortuous processes of the law. 
But whether perfect or not, the buildings am finished whose floor* 
will be worn by the weary feet of many generations of litigants. 

On Mondayi the fourth of last December, these Royal Courts of 
Justice were formally opened by the Queen. The day was kept in 
Loudon as a public holiday. The time was fixed for noon, but two 
hours beforo the judges assembled in the Prince's Chamber of the 
House of Lords, took breakfast together in the Peers' Dining-room, 
and returning to the former room they walked In stately procession, 
headed by the Lord Chancellor's secretaries, the mace-bearer, and 
other officials, robed and carrying the symbols of their office, and 
passing through Ihe Division-lobby, the Peers' corridors and St. 
Stephen's Hall — the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice and 
the Master of the Rolls singly, the other* and the Law officer* 
of the Crown two and two — they went down Westminster Hall, 
between the close lines of people who were standing in utter silence. 
It was the dignified leave-taking of that place, memorable for great 
interests to the subject and to the State. 

At noon the Hall of the new buildings was filled with a distin- 
guished audience. It compared unfavorably with Westminster, 
being less spacious, less noble, but still imposing. Its vaulted roof, 
its lancc-hcad window* and its length and height suggested the 
nave of.a cathedral. The central aisle is two hundred and thirty 
feet long by fifteen feet broad, down which the grand procession 
walked; the audience standing respectfully, their brilliant state 
dresses adding to the gala appearance of the Hall, which was hung 
with crimson. 

The procession was headed by the architect and builders, and 
after a few officials came the Queen of England and the chief dig- 
nitaries of the kingdom. The ceremonies began punctually, Ihe 
keys of the building were given and received after the usual man- 
ner; the set speeches were made; Sir William Harcourt announced 
that the Queen commanded him to declare the Royal Courts of .lue- 
tics; open. There was a flourish of trumpets, a great cheer from 
the people, and the event was over. The buildings were exhibited 
to the public from Monday, December *5, to the succeeding Friday, 
and sixty-three thousand' two hundred and thirty-two persons vis- 
ited them. The Central Hall will only be accessible on certain day* 
in vacation, to sight-seers, hereafter. 

The only change at Lincoln's Inn will be the absence of the 
judges; it "will he left lei the lawyers as it has bees for centuries. 

The bricks, timbers, roofs, II mrs, oak-w«iii«entiiig, seatings. all the 
materials of the shabby obi law-courts of Westminster have l>crn 
sold at auction, ami la-fore Parliament meets the ground > 1 which 
thev stood will be clear. M. G. M. 
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It in high praise lo 
exhibition «i> M | 
ter, than was thai 



THE WATEK-COLOK EXHIBITION, NEW YOKE. 

I praise lo fay that this year'* 
p good, even if no bel- 
li ;ii of a year ago. For 
everv one will remember bow far ahead 
of all its predecessor* wa* the collection 
of 1KH2. 'I'll is Walton few drawings, 
perhaps, row to an exceptional height 
of interest above the general average ; 
but that average wan very good — won- 
derfully good if we look back to a dis- 
tauce of even five or six years— and 
comparatively few essay* fell painfully 
below it. And itiere were certainly 
some pieturen thai were remarkably and 
exceptionally fine — that would have 
been marked drawing* in any exhibition 
in the world. 

The hero of the 
ably Mr. Winslow Homer, tor 
every one whose vole told for much gave 
it for the same candidate. The'artistie brotherhood ai the prelimi- 
nary reception and the newspaper men in the journals the next 
morning broke into a chorus of approval, and the public, having thus 
had a good thing pointed out to it, seemed not far behind in its ap- 
preciation. The tact is the more significant of the absolute worth 
of Mr. Homer's work since it had absolutely no " prettiness," and 
very little "charm," since it lacked, moreover, both the perfect 
technique, which appeals to the critical, and the anecdotal interest 
which attracts the popular eye. Sir. Homer has always been one of 
the very strongest and most original among American artists, though 
some times one of the mostunptcasing. Versatile he has shown himself 
as well, and of late his changeful moods have led him in the direction of 
greater beauty and artistic interest. The splendid, vivid, almost 
infernal beauty of the numerous marine sketches he exhibited at 
the Water-Color show of 1HS1 will be long remembered. They were 
an immense advance upon the angular figures in raw green landscapes 
he had more often shown; but this year — after an "extended stay in 
the coast countries of England — he* shows himself a still completer 
ami more powerful workman. His four pictures were no longer 
sketches or studies, but pictures in the truest sense of the word. 
Their especial excellence lay in their composition — in the linear 
beauty, almost statuesque in character, he gave to his rustic figures, 
in the way he supported these by the linear grace and strength 
of his landscape backgrounds — and in the dignity, and the origi- 
nal force and fervor with which he infused every inch of his work. 
His color is still most peculiar — not often attractive, though some- 
times Impressive, and never untruthful within the limits of the chosen 
scale. The color of a smooth, heaving sea 
large marine called " Teignmouth " was, seen from a proper 
quite beautiful. And the vigorous,' stormy grays of bis windy skies 
were superb in tone no less than in transparence and movement. 
Where he sinned was chielly in his flesh tones, usually of an un- 
pleasant purplish hue. Two pictures showed each the single figure 
of an English fish-wife set in a wide, cloudy, windy, savage stretch 
of coast land. Another was called •' A Voice from the Cliffs," and 
allowed the three-quarters-length figures of three fisher-girls listening 
with parted lips to some distant sound. To say that each and all 
were individual conceptions is implied in the fact that they were 
painted by Mr. Humer — for he has nuver at any time done a stroke 
which could have been credited to any other man ; hut their fur- 
ther excellence is not so easily told. It is hard to describe how 
these rustic figures, without being " idealized " in either form, 
feature, expression, or attitude, had yet been subtilely adapted 
to artistic purposes, so grouped, posed, and rendered as to have a 
linear beauty of the most rare and valuable aort. To say that Mr. 
limner has gained the power to compose and draw figures which, 
while perfectly fresh and unstudied in effect, yet might be transferred 
without alteration by a sculptor lo a bas-relief, is certainly to say 
that he is a very different Homer from the one we knew> in days 
gone by. Yet this is not, I think, an exaggeration of the truth. It 
was interesting to examine the way in which this statuesque grace 
had been obtained — to find resulting from such an arrangement of the 
figure, (where more than one was in question) that the lines of one 
should support and almost duplicate the lines of the other, produc- 
ing simplicity without monotony, harmony without rigidity. They 
were more than line, these pictures of Mr. Homer's. The; were 
powerful, both in their originality, and in the sort of dignified beauty 
they secured. Everything else in the rooms, almost, was killed by 
their strong presence — was made to look either weak, trivial, com- 
monplace, shallow, affected or insipid. A hundred men could put 
on their color more skilfully than Mr. Homer. Not one had found 
something so new and individual to say ; not one had infused his 



message with so much artistic force; few had been prompted by so 
much fervor nnd truly creative passion. 

Hut it would have been hard for any one, even Mr. Homer, to 
take the strength out of Mr. Currier. His themes were not so in- 
teresting, and his vision not so individual. But his feeling had been 
as intense, and his technical work was far superior, of course, to Mr. 
Homer's. He sent from Munich a number of landscapes, some of 
tben very large in size, and more in the nature of complete and 



balanced pictures than anything he had hitherto shown us in water- 
color. The sketches of moorland and of sunset skies he contributed 
two years ago were little more than brilliant memoranda of effects 
of wind, and light, and color. This year's pictures seldom sought 
for such gorgeous coloring or so much movement, being forest or vil- 
lage views pitched in a low key, the details very large in scale, but 
treateil still in the most bold and summary way. They were immensely 
powerful and individual— attractive in spile of their contempt for all 
" prettinc«*,"or even charm. One ■epenflHy- ■ A Street in Schlei.-K- 
beicn" — with a long beautifully -rendered perspective of houses and 
trees, and a canal toward the left, was a su|ierb piece of work. Mr. 
Muhrmann is a worker in the same direction, but with a very dis- 
tinct individuality of his own. His landscapes and figure studies 
were alike forcible and fresh. Mr. Mente, on the other hand, with 
similar aims, shows far less of strength and of true jiersonality. He 
is a sort of diluted Currier, while Mr. Muhrmann is a colleague of 
Currier's who stands firmly on his own feet. 

A noteworthy and promising feature of the exhibition waa the 
greater number of figure subjects it showed — largly in excess it 
seemed to me, of those in any former collection. Mr. Eappes's 
qtnre scenes of negro life were very strong and true in character, 
full of humor, and good in handling and in color — quite complete in 
their own way. Mr. Blum wa* in strong contrast to the local "real- 
ism " of Mr. Kappes with his delicate, " impressionist " Venetian 
groups and a brilliant little dancing scene in a Spanish cafe. Mr. 
Lungren sent from Paris a number of large street views cleverly ec- 
centric in computation. His handling is almost as free and spirited 
as Mr. Blum's, and he seizes a general effect with almost as much 
freshness and sparkle. Where he falls decidedly behind his friend 
is in a most vital point — in bis power to give character, individuality, 
expression lo the slightly touched little faces he portrays. In this 
respect Mr. Blum's talent is quite remarkable. Mr. Turner sent 
some large and accomplished if rather insipid groups ; Mr. Chase, a 
very clever study of a girl in black, and Mr. Lippincoll, two quite 
admirable studies of women's heads. In strong contrast to all this 
peculiarly " modern " work in which French influence is so strongly- 
visible, were two large and careful pictures by Mrs. Stillman, who, as 
Miss Spartali, was formerly known as one of the must iiruinising pu- 
pils of the 1're-Uaphaelite school, under the tuition of Madox Brown, 
i'he more important of the two represented the meeting of Dante 
and Beatrice, and was a large drawing with a number of figures. 
It was interesting lo some, I dare say, even in these alien day s, for 
its own intrinsic qualities, and it was Interesting to all who care 
anything for the history of art and its various movements and devel- 
opments, because it was so entirely tvpical of the better products of 
its peculiar school. It hail the usual faults and the successes which 
arc sometimes attained but are perhaps less usual. The grouping 
was very goes), the color ambitious and not without beauty, the hand- 
ling extremely detailed yet not quite fatally labored, the drawing a 
little out (in tile background especially) ami the modelling often con- 
spicuous by its absence. The sentimentally -sweet type of fare was 
of course disagreeable to eves that care for reality and strength, but 
to others may have seemed most charming- Such a picture looked 
very archaic in this year of grace 1HK3, and it was hard lo realiie 
how short a time it is' since the Fre-Baphaclite was the youngest and 
most eagerly alive of all artistic schools. Mr. Newell and Mr. 
Smedlcy sent some good figure drawings of local subjects, and Mr. 
Abbey and his English friend, Mr. I'arsons, had painted in collabora- 
tion a landscape with figures that was one of the most valuable things 
in the collection — a good corrective after so much Homer and Cur- 
rier and Muhrmann, as showing tliat delicate refinement is not of ne- 
cessity weakness, and that loving elaboration need not alway s result 
in confusion, or in loss of unity, of breadth or of repose. Mr. Bolton 
Jones taught the same lesson with almost equal grace and skill in a 
charming winter Iand*ca|>c, one of his familiar New Jersey views. 
Mr. Shirlaw'a studies were as strong as ever and had much affinity 
with those of the Munich artists already mentioned. With less of 
strength than Mr. Currier, and less of almost aggressive individuality, 
Mr. Shirlaw had, perhaps, much more of charm. Mr. Tryon has'a 
touch of poetry at his command when he does landscape work, from 
which the best things may eventually be hoped. Mr. Gifford and 
Mr. Farrer and Mr. F. S. Church arc among those who deserve 
much more extended criticism, yet of whom I have only space to say 
that they were, if anything, above their usual level of interest. But 
Mr. Aid'cn Weir's little flower pieces must not go unmcntioned — ex- 
quisite, dainty bits of work in which the spiritual aspect of the blos- 
soms, so to say, and not their decorative |K>ssibilities, had been insisted 
upon. No one but Mr. La Farge has ever painted flowers fur us in 
just this poetic spirit, and it would indeed have been interesting could 
we have been given a bit of his work to put beside Mr. Weir's. The 
other flower subjects seemed prosaic enough by contrast — the best 
being the large and finely decorative studies of Miss Greatorex. 

The Etching Club exhibited, as was the case last year, in connec- 
tion with the Water-Color Society. Its collection was nol very large 
but contained much interesting new work. Mr. Gilford's long, narrow 
plate with a Dutch windmill as the subject wa* to my mind the most 
perfect among the home productions. Mr. Piatt does better month 
by month and perhaps he i» destined, as I hear Dr. Hadcn predicts, 
— though in view of certain recent utterances we run hardly ac- 
cept Dr. linden's as a siby lline voice — to grow into the best and 
most original ol our Americun etchers. Mr. Pamela's immense plate 
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with a scene from the New Hrunswiek co»»t was a triumph over ma- 
w-rial difficulties, but in certain artistic- qualities — in computation ami 
unity of effect for instance — was inferior to sou of his works that 
are more moderate in size. Mr- Pcnnell was as charming as vrer, 
Mr. Thomas Moran as delicately pyrotechnic in his effects of light, 
and Mrs. Moran, with her views in England and Wales done during 
the past summer, alnost as strong and fascinating as in the Long 
Island scenes she diil a year or so ago. Of course among the for- 
eign etchings there were' some hr Dr. Haden, and there was also a 
huge plate by Ilaig, a view of Mont St. Michel, splendid in color 
and chiaroscuro, hut almost too panoramic in subject to be thoroughly 
" from a pictorial standpoint. 

M. G. VAN ~ 




THE LATE AMERICAN' ARCHITECT COMPETITION. 

OF TltlC JURY. — II. 

BOOL'S" plan Is remarkably like 
at of "lSum/tUn," but suffers by 
comparison with it. The dining-room and 
parlor do not communicate as those of the 
latter do, and upstairs the chambers 
are too isolated, and there are no back 
stairs. Nevertheless, the plan is one 
of the best presented for a 
dwelling for all the tear round. 
The attic is well utilized, and 
tbc basement 6tted up for a 
a u n d r y and water-closet. 
" llitmpkin " has worked-in four 
rooms at a little additional cost, 
and " Bboul " could probably do 
the same if desired. Of 'the 
elevation nothing hut praise 
need be said. An almost quaker- 
like simplicity, combined with a 
bold accentuation of the sky-line, 
gives at oncea refined distinct ion 
to the design, which gains much 
also from its excellent propor- 
tions, and from the well-balanced relation and distribution of the 
win.low owning*. From the economical side this design offers a 
reliable solution of the problem, and could be carried out wilh.every 
indication of the owner's ultimate satisfaction. The drawings arc 
neat and pains-taking, yet with no lack of artistic sentiment. This 
careful drawing from a skilled hand is a pleasing contrast to the 
wanton neglect shown too often by facile and brilliant draughtsmen. 

" Convenience " in plan resembles "Dan/art" but is inferior in 
the arrangement of the roof and the lighting of the second-story 
hall. The admirably-arranged ground-plan calls for little criticism. 
Parlor and dining-room are made to open well together. Kitchen, 
china-closet, bark-hall and its entrance find appropriate positions. 
The value of the house would, however, have gained largely, at a 
small additional cost, had a fireplace been put in the dining-room : 
it could have connected with kitchen chimney. The chief defect in 
the plan is the sacrifice made to obtain a striking effect by narrow 
slits en echelon upon the stairs; these, however, are quite insufficient 
to light the upper hall near the bath-room. An enlargement of these 
windows would fulfil their purpose without detracting from the merit 
of the exterior ; this lies chiefly in an unusually broad treatment, 
which would at once distinguish it from more pretentious and less 
artistic nelghliors. The drawings are carefully presented, but the 
side of the building in shadow should have more indications of re- 
flected lights in the planes at right angles to each other. The 
honesty of the design, and the absence of all meretricious effects of 
rendering are a guaranty that in execution the house would not 
be a disappointment. 'I be schedule is also one of the most re- 
liable submitted. It should be noted that " Con it nienee " has falsi- 
fied the relative size of his building by the tree on the left, which is 
on much too small a scale. 

" Oliver T win't " plan does not differ materially from the preceding 
one except that a servant's room is provided on the ground floor; this 
is a cosily addition, the cellar and trench wall much exceeding in 
cost what would be required to slightly raise the main roof enough 
to finish an attic chamber. Two or three feel taken from the veranda 
would have completed the vestibule suggested, and insured further 
comfort in winter. The elevation is picturesque and ingeniously 
varied by simple devices, ami the arrangement of the windows on the 
stairs is interesting. There is the less need of the servant's room in 
that there are four chambers on the second floor. A door from large 
to small chamber has been wisely provided. This has been very gen- 
erally omitted in some of the best plans, to thrir loss. The draw- 
ings are presented in a sketchy way which narrowly escapes being 
careless. We are sorry to see' that " Oliver Tiviit "'rates his com- 
mission at $123. If worth anything, he ia entitled to more than 
that. 

" S/iring Chiclen." Very good scheme; simple and economical in 
plan, and the exterior judiciously treated. The parlor and dining- 
room and kitchen grouped about the same chimnev, which, however, 
is not made use of in the second storv. The dining-room can onlv be. 
reached through the parlor, which defect is mitigated by communi- 
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cation from kitchen to front-hall. Hack stairs done away with by 
using the front flight, which thus caunot be left with an open balus- 
trade into hall, but ascends between solid walls, Bedrooms well 
arranged, and bath-room placed protierly over kitchen. Closets loo 
large for size of house. The attic stairs, chambers, and tank. dis- 
posed so that not a foot is wasted. The details are good and the 
drawing crisp, with, however, a dangerous tendency towards coarse- 
ness. To sum up, a capital solution of the problem from the most 
economical point of view. 

"Hume" (published February 
a little more study would 

in the competition. With the plainest of square, plans its author 
has managed to group around one central chimney his parlor, 
dining-room, kitchen and large hall in a way which is novel and at- 
tractive. Having a vestibule, the hall could be made, even in win- 
ter, a comfortable room, and Us corner fireplace and stairway give 
it at once a picturesque character. The free circulation in this floor 
is an excellent point. A good deal of thought and ingenuity is 
shown in the various flights of stairs, and in taking advantage ol the 
lower stud of the kitchen. The kitchen pantry, however, is clumsily 
cut out of the kitchen, while upstairs valuable room is lost in 
getting devious access to the chambers. The stairs to the attic 
might be better placed to avoid the steps down into the guest room. 
These defects could all be remedied, and the plan would then become 
one of the most attractive, as it certainly now is one of the most 
economical. The exterior is just saved from indications of this ex- 
treme economy by its generous bay and overhanging gable. The 
estimates are unusually reliable, but as a bath-room mat be considered 
a necessity, at least 8100 more should be added. This competitor 
has boldly struck for six per cent commission, and in view of his 
careful study and forethought this would be no loss iu the end to the 
owner of the bouse. 

"Joanna" (see American Architect for February 17) is gifted 
with a turn of mind more practical than artistic. His plan is 
good, the circulation well established, and but for the inconven- 
ience of the servant having a roundabout way to go up stairs, 
calls fur nothing but favorable criticism. Upstairs also all govs 
well ; there arc lour bedrooms and one in the attic. But it would 
be difficult to lind an uglier elevation. From all |>oints ol view 
and in all details there is a determined ugliness which is startling. 
Gambrel roofs arc most difficult to manage and here the effort to 
combine one with the projections and " overhangs" which belong to a 
lighter and more irresponsible si tie has been an entire failure. '1 be 
gambrel's somewhat ponderous dignity presides with honor over a 
plain rectangular plan, but admits of no jaunty graces, and much 
more skill and sense of picluresqueness than "Joanna" shows 
would be required to reconcile the inharmonious elements introduced 
into this design. The drawings show a free and experienced touch. 

It is unfortunate that " Si quaerit " did not respect his ideas suffi- 
ciently to treat them seriously. To llic jury they sc-cmed worthy of 
more honorable treatment, and anything but such contemptuous 
sketch-plans would have entitled their author to a prominent rank 
in the comtietition. The disposition of ground-plan is excellent ; 
the hall large and airy for summer, and protected by a vestibule lor 
winter ; chambers equally well-disposed. The perspective is bril- 
liantly sketched in, but without regard to the plans, apparently. 
The kitchen chimney disappears entirely in the second story, but i"e- 
appears in a picturesque position in the perspective again. A parte 
cochere is an excellent thiugj — when one can pay for it — but this com- 
petitor is the only one who has ventured to show one; however as 
he holds his sketches cheap, he may hope to find a builder as reck- 
less. Judging from the sketches — no elevation is vouchsafed — and 
by the item of 8200 for manti " 
penditure beyond our limits. 

( To be continued.) 
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ORK, 1». Y. M H. 
CARL WHIMi:, ARCHITECT, SEW YORK, X. Y. 

HE church Is located at the northwest corner of Fifty-fifth 
Street and Fifth Avenue, fronting 200 feet on the former and 
100 feet on the latter street. The front on Fifth Avenue is 
flanked by two towers varying in size, that at the southeast angle 
being 30 feet square at its base and rising with its spire to a height 
of 300 feet above the sidewalk, which is about U feet higher than 
the spire of Trinity Church. The tower at the northeast angle is 
160 u-et high. The main entrance, consisting of four double door- 
ways, lies between these two towers, and is approached through a 
porch or narthex, 40 feet front, with stone Heps leading from the 
court-yard on Fifth Avenue. 

In addition to the main entrance there is an entrance in the north- 
east tower on Fifth Avenue; also in the main tower, corner of Fifty- 
fifth Street and Fifth Avenue, and three entrances, all double 
doorways, in Fifty-fifth Street, at the westerly end of church, which 
also afford access to the lecture and Sunday-school rooms. The 
ample width and number of the doorways give a ready and easy 
means of ingress and egress for a large congregation. Tbc front on 
Fifty-fifth Street has a tower at the westerly extremity lu« feel high. 
There is also a tower at the northwesterly corner of the building 100 
feel high, which serves as an air shuf t' to supply the chuich with 
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fre«h air ; the air l» purposely Ukcn at the top of thin tower in order 
to have it pure anil free from dust. The principal entrances on 
Fifth Avon ne lea. I into a vestibule 45 fuel 7 inches ions aud 16 feet 
6 inches wide. The ceiling is formed of groined arches enriched 
with moulded ribs, foliated bosses, etc., and supported upon columns 
with sculptured caps. The floor of this vestibule anil those in the 
two towers are paved with Minton's tile*. The auditorium is 100 
feet deep on the main floor, 136 feet deep on the gallery, 85 feet 
wide, and the ceiling (io feet high. It will have comfortable scats 
for two thousand persons. It has been the aim of the architect here 
to produce a building which should first he a perfect auditorium, 
bused on the most scientific principles as to facility fur hearing and 
seeing ; and second, one which should be thoroughly substantial, digni- 
fied, and ecclesiastical in its architecture. 

The style of the exterior is Early English, bnt for the interior 
a more modern treatment has been adopted. It has also been his 
object to combine with these requirements all those appliances which 
modern science has evoked, to meet the exigencies of the climate, 
and to secure for each worshipper the utnunt comfort in respect to 
such matters as heating, lighting and ventilation. The auditorium 
lias no sharp corners or angles, the ends being semi-circular and 
joined to the side walls by elliptical curves. The pews are arranged 
on concentric corves, all placed so as to command a direct view of 
the minister. The "'round floor and galleries are also inclined for 
the same reason, following in that respect the form of the "isacouslic 
curve," which has been mathematically and experimentally demon- 
strated by Scott Russell, and other authorities, as the best' form for 
liearinj and seeing. The pulpit is of generous dimensions and of 
rich design ; the central panel has a beautiful piece of sculpture, alle- 
Biirically representing the four evangelists and the holv communion. 
There is a canopy over the pulpit of ornamental work, and above 
this the gallery for the precentor, choir, and an organ of first-class 
dimensions and power. 

Except light iron columns to support the galleries, there are no 
pillars to obstruct the view. The celling is formed on three curves, 
rounded at each end to conform to the curves of the walls, and en- 
tirely eon«tnicted of wood, handsomely finished with panels, moulded 
gruinina ribs, and corbels. The lower curve of the ceiling extending 
a great depth down ou the side walls, and the wainscoting being very 
high, leaves very little spare for plastering. This was done to in- 
crease the acoustic properties of the auditorium. 

The lighting is effected through twenty-four lofty traecricd win- 
dows over, and twenty-four smaller under the galleries, ami an elab- 
orate- traecricd window in the cast end. In addition to this, the en- 
tire upper cove of the ceiling. Si feet wide by 7.1 feet deep, is filled 
in with stained glass and lighted from the roof by skviizlit*. The 
ceiling and windows are ••lazed with the best quality of rolled cathe- 
dral glass. All the windows have double sashes, an inner and 
outer one, so as to secure complete immunity from external sounds, 
and also affording an opportunity of lighting the church in the even- 
ing br means of ffaK-li'.dtt* placed between the two sa*lu-s and illu- 
minating the stained glass so as to he seen from the inside. The 
space between the two sashes forms a larje ventilating flue, drawing 
the air from the church through the perforated panels of the wain- 
scoting, the enrrent being increased bv the heat from the gas-burn- 
ers within the space. 

There are pews for deaf people, arranged with rubber tubes that 
can be applied to the ear and connected with tin tubes extending 
tinder the floor to a hollow box forming the front of the pulpit, and, 
the top or hook-board being perforated, the voice of the minister is 
easily conveyed to these pews. 

The arrangement of the gas-burners and the general system of 
lighting deserves particular mention, a* it is the first known instance 
where it has been attempted. Every gas-burner is hidden from view 
by ornamental class-work, giving a pleasant lisht, and enclosed and 
provided with ventilating flues, so that the combustion cannot vitiate 
the air of the auditorium. This will be better appreciated when it 
is considered that the right hundred gas-burners in the church would 
Yitiatc the air as much as four thousand people by their exhalation, 
thus leaving only proper ventilation to be provided for two thousand 
occupants of the church. This is done by the best means thus far 
known in the science of ventilation. As stated before, at the north- 
west corner of the building there is a tower ion feet high, IS feet 
square, ami. being open on the inside from its base to the roof, it 
forms an air-shaft down which the air is drawn by a fun at the base 
of the tower in the cellar, anil is worked bv a steam-engine of nomi- 
nal ten-horse power. Ten foot almve the floor of the tower, and 
inside of it, a tierfnratod water -pi|ie extends all around the walls for 
the purpose of making a shower to cool the air in summer and free 
it from dust if necessary. Arrangements are also jirovide.l bv which 
the entire cellar-floor can be sprinkled, so as to settle any dust and 
cool the air. The fan is constructed of iron, 7 foot in diaineter. and 
lias a capacity, when runnlnz at a speed of 220 revolutions per min- 
ute, of delivering 30,000 cubic feel of air durin? that time, and tlie 
volume of air thus thrown into the church is sufficient to renew the 

air of the church every (if n or twenty minutes, without creating 

any perceptible current, as it is estimated that the air will not move 
more than from two to three feet per second. The entire cellar of 
the church furrus an air and hearing chamber, into which the fan de- 
livers the frc«li air. At the oeilini; of the reiliir there is a ncl-wnrk 
of suam-|.ipr*. in all V«t feet, an 1 -t i»r!ic« in diameter. Before 
the air outers the auditorium it has u, pass .,icr the steam pq.es and 



becomes -warm, and the pressure of the fan forces in a continuous 
fresh supply. The warm air passes into tlie auditorium through 
moveable slats inserted in the risers of the stationary font-benches of 
every pew, there being one slat or register to every occupant in the 
pews, who can open or shut them as they desire. As the ceiling of 
the cellar is not plastered, and the steatu-pipes art; fastened along all 
the l>eains below the floor of tlie auditorium, the floor become* thor- 
oughly war mud and forms a radiating surface of warmth. Particu- 
lar pains have been taken to avoid draughts of cold air, and should 
it be desirable to bring cold air into the auditorium, provisions are 
made to force it in at the ceiling, fifty feet above the heads of the 
audience, whore it can diffuse itself and reach tho audience without 
perceptible current. The fan was constructed by tlie Xa«on Manu- 
facturing Company of New York. The steam is generated in two 
boilers, 10 feut long and 1 feet in diameter, each fifty-horse power. 
The steam-heating apparatus is callud low-pressure and might be 
termed a hot-water apparatus, as a constant circulation of water is 
insured, and thus the danger of explosion avoided. The apparatus 
and all the work appertaining to it was furnished by the firm of Pit- 
ken «i Co., of Hartford, Conn. The bellows of the'organ is worked 
by a hydraulic apparatus, and this will be supplied from a tank in 
the principal tower, 124 feet above the sidewalk, a powerful steam- 
pomp forcing the water from a cistern in the cellar into the tank, 
which will hold six thousand gallons of water. This tank and pump 
is also to serve the purpose of supplying the fire-hose, which are dis- 
tributed above and below the roof of the church and all parts of the 
building, with water in ca*c of fire. 

The collar of the church ha* been carefully concreted, am] a 
smooth, hard floor made of Portland cement, to'exclude dampness, 
and for this purpose the cellar-walls have been built hollow and 
cemented on the outside, and in addition an abundance of surface 
under-drainage is provided, and all the drain and soil-pipes are thor- 
oughly ventilated. All tho walls, ceilings, etc., of the cellar have 
been whitewashed, to give additional sweetness to the atmosphere. 
In the cellar, also in some of the tipper rooms, the usual domestic 
conveniences of private houses are provided. 

In the rear of the main auditorium is a hall, ten feet wide and 
having two spacious stairways leading to tho galleries which are 
also reached by stairways, six feet wide, in each of the towers on 
the Fifth Avenue front. Next to the hall in the rear is tlie chapel 
or lecture-room, -15 feet by 75 feet, and 25 feet high, with a gallery 
on ono side, and spacious ladies' parlors, one above the other, on the 
Fifty-fifth Street end of the lecture-room, and so arranged as to be 
thrown in'^> connection with the lecture-room nnd give accommoda- 
tion to about seven hundred persons. There is also a commodious 
trustees' and minister's room. Over the loctiire-rootn is the Sunday- 
school room, of the same dimensions as the former, and having gal- 
leries on two sides and one end; also several large class-rooms and 
a library. Over the class-rooms, on Fifty-fifth Street, is a flat for the 
assistant-sexton and family. 

All the jiews, ijallery-fronls, organ-case, and all the interior join- 
er's work is made of the best of ash wood and polished. This work 
wrs done bv Kiuibcl & Cabo*, cabinet -makers. Sonie'of tlie beauti- 
ful sculptured work was done bv Ellin & Kitson, ami some bv Ed- 
ward Plassmnn. The exterior of the building is faced with lb Ne- 
ville. N\ J., stone. The mason's and stone-cutler's work was con- 
tracted for by James Stewart ; the carpenter's work by Jennings & 
Brown. The |>ainiing and interior decoration was done by John H. 
Mohr. The organ is furnished by Jardine & Son. 

A COMPKTITIVR DK&IOK FOR A 33,000-HOUBIC aimMITTED BY 

" Ptcltniff." 

Snoi'l.n any of onr non-professional readers desire to build accord- 
ing to this design, we trust he will do the author the simple justice 
of putting the work into his hands. We shall always be pleased to 
put client and author into communication with each other. 

' Ptclrniff' present* an attractive cottage to the eye — one of the 
best in proportion and in judicious, distribution of interesting feat- 
ures, each elevation presenting a point of interest against a back- 
ground of antlicirnt plainness to giro it heightened effect. The design 
is picturesque and vet is not without dignity. The details arc sober and 
refined anil show a keen art istic appreciation of architectural propriety. 
Unfortunately " 1'eckntiJT* " facile fingers have run awny wltii him. 
Within a most charming exterior he has jumbled his rooms together 
with the most wanton carelessness. His point of departure seems to 
have precluded all consideration of a winter dwelling. After a ves- 
tibule is passed one enters directly into the "living-room." from 
which the stairs open. Such an arrangement might be tolerable in 
warm weather, but is impracticable for winter use. But even tropical 
Customs du not justify making his only access to the family bath-room 
directly from the dining-room. The front and buck stairs arc com- 
bined in a wav more complicated than ingenious. On the second floor 
the rooms open conveniently into each other but are carelessly cut up. 
Though one of the five chambers is indicated as a servant's room, 
there is ample space in the attic for one or two more rooms, but no 
means of access is provided to it. " Prrltnijf" might, by a thought- 
ful economy in the size ami arrangement of his rooms, brinz hi» 
now too expensive scheme within imr limits of expense. 1 1 i e n ln d- 
ule of costs is misleading, especially his iioni of $24. Oft for plumb- 
ing, wbioh, oven were a convenient place for the hatli-ronm "car 
the kilcheii pump provided — instead of its present impossible 
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position — is quile inadrquate for modern requirt merits. It is to be 
regretted tint one who is capable of such excellent dcsipn should 
appear so utterly incapable of devising or studying a plan, nod we 
recommend to this competitor careful *tudy of the principles and 
details which govern plant." — From the Jury'/ Iteport. 

HOUSE FOR REV. W. J. HOLLAND, PITTSBURGH, PA. MR. O. ». 
ORTU, ARCHITECT, PITTSBURGH, PA. 



THE $3,000-IIOi;SE COMPETITION. -VII. 

DESIGN SUBMITTED BY " Peckjniff." 

i f\ S account of the cost, 

E J>v.,-A% v Oi 3 % \ I 1 ! "Pecksniff" has omitted 

^Wfli*? room near Kitchen, so that hot 

a^^\\)y^>1^r> V^a water could bo passed through 
<TrCj*^® ir -c'-ti %Mto> in partition, »«"" <*>'d 
, Jts^jip? ' water pumped into tub from 

m&»u«Mt Kitchen sink; glass between 

Pantry and Bath-room being, of course, obscure glass. 

Stairs are so placed that front and rear stairs and outside and in- 
side cellar stairs arc together. 

Height of room at landing marked " Den," 8'6", making ceiling- 
joists 2" x 8", 12" on centres, and raising floor in Servant*' Kooiu 
about 8" between closet and chimney. 

The bouse is to be heated by portable furnace ; nickel-plated reg- 
isters in first story, japanned registers in second story. 

OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS. 

Heights: — Cellar, V 6"; first story, 10' 0"; second story, 8' 8" j 
cellar wall, 18". 

Lath and Platter: — }-lnch lath, J" apart ; plaster, two-coat work ; 
last coat white bard-finish, lime, plaster-of-Paris and lake sand. 

Timber. — All limber, except as otherwise mentioned, to be hem- 
lock. 

Joists:— V x 10", 16" on centres; cross-bridged, average 5' 0". 

Ceiling Joists : — Second story, 2" x 6", 12" on centres. 

SUU: — 6" x 8" ; |K>sls, 4" x 4" ; studs, 2" x 4", 16" on centres. 

Plates: — 4" x 4"; studs straight-bridged in each 4' 0" of height. 

Ita/leri: — 2" x 10", 16" on centres; hip and valley rafters, 4" x 
10". Rafters and vertical surface, where shingled, covered with 
1-inch rough rouf.boards laid 1" apart. 

Shinglet: — 18-inch sawed pine shingles, laid one-third to weather. 

Gutters: — X-tin over 3-inch rounded strips; three conductors of 
galvanized-iron, 3" diameter. 

Exterior Jinish, of dry pine. Siding, S|" wide, laid 4" to weather, 
on g-inch milled and planed pine sheathing. Corner-boards, casings, 
water-table, etc., j". 

Porehet: — Sill, 6" x 6"; joists, !" x 8", 16" on centres, cross- 
bridged ; 1 t-tneh floor, matched and planed, lead joints. 

Interior: — Floors, 1-inch pinned and milled pine, not over 5" 
wide. Floor in Kitchen, hard wood. Partitions, 2" x 4", 16" on 
centres, doubled around all openings. 

Grounds put on for base, wainscoting, etc. 

Bath room wainscoted 4' 0" high. 

KileJien wainscoted 3' 6" high, with planed, milled and beaded 
dry pine, put on vertically, with neat base and cap. 

Inside Doors : — 1 J". six panels, flush-moulded. 

Front Door: — 2j ', two thicknesses, flush-moulded, trimmed with 
imitation bronze. Oilier doors trimmed with three loose-joint butts; 
each leaf japanned, furniture, mortise- locks, white porcelain knobs. 

Windoirs: — 1J" sash; those that swing in 2", rebated plank 
frames, with suitable fastenings; those not swinging, axle pulleys 
and weights, with cotton saslhrurd. 

Glass": — Double-thick sheet. Side-lights at entrance, rolled 
cathedra] glass, light tints. Window at stair-landing, stained-glass, 
at $3 per square foot. 

Stairs from living-room to second story to be oak ; treads, 1 }", 
with nosings and coves; risers, J" ; landing, 3-inch oak strip, 
glued together. 

Painting: — Three-coat work, four tints. 

Estimates or QcAjrrrriBs abd I'aicza auuxo at Rochester, N. T. 

I TOM f Mt Hsmloek. « SI3.0S 1 

Machine work, tl.OO [ per M $331 JO 

Labor, 4,90 ) 

S0000 Shingles, •• 4.S0I „ . „ 

Labor, £91 

2i)00 feet Siding, " Ss.no ( „ „ m „ 

Labor, 4.00 f 

2000 " fchenthlng, " 11.00 i „ „ 

Labor. M» i 

A0O0 " Finishing- lumber, $ ^i,Mj 

Maehlne*work, 3.00 J per M 

Labor, 40.00 ) 

800 « oak, £ aon.M | 

Labor. 43.00 ) **" M ,8 W 

Doors K5.M 

Wlndow^aalt, glased Lxl.trl 

Trimiuluin. , ao.iio 

Nails XV no 

Painting 3o».u> 

Tin-work 30. -0 

ia.oo _ 

Carpenter's total fc.lU.ST 



Mason 

Heating 

Plumbing 

Architect- i i ig • t mm ,J,VMJn 

Total cost RS9 

ma so sr. 

180 cubic Tarda excavating, « *".» per yard 94 

01 perch stone, ,T 1 Jo n perch 

lOT^hrlek. <• M.uOper M 

Ah aad plaster «r a OJO per yard . . 

Mr. Ballder-s proBI Is figured In with Ubor. Arehlte 
this city ouly three per cent, so 1 bate taken advantage at the locaUtj. Lath la 
figured with plaster-work. 



Bocbester, January 1, 
To tub EnrroRS or the American Architect : — 
I will build house as designed by » Pecksniff - for $2,938.37. 

A. \V. UOPKMAK, 

n Kelly St., 




IRON. 




Mr. Aitchison commenced 
by saying that he proposed, 
in the two lectures which he 
had to deliver, to enlarge on 
the most important and the 
most interesting subjects he 
knew, vii. : Iron and Color. 
He treated of iron first be- 
cause be felt it to be of para- 
mount importance for tlie 
architects of the future to 
consider this comparatively 
new material. We were, lie 
said, in the midst of the Sec- 
ond Iron Age, and if the 
first discoverers of iron \ 
able to conquer the 
known world by its means, 
the second great discoverers, 
the English, had, through its 
aid, been able to make at 
/7~M/4iY XrW (?/. great but more peaceful con- 
quests, and to endow man- 
kind with powers onlr dreamed of bv novelists and poets. Iron in 
one of its three forms', — cast-iron, wiiught-iron, or mild-steel,— was 
now one of the most important building materials we bad, but, as 
yet, it had not been very completely brought into purely architect- 
ural use, except occasionally in the subsidiary forms of columns, 
brcssumers. and girders. The great architects of the thirteenth cen- 
tury found brick, stone, and wood used much as they had been by 
the Romans, and the Romans were sound and even brilliant construct- 
ors, for, though they had not the unerring artistic instincts of tho 
Greeks, they had a great capacity for producing splendid and mag- 
nificent effects. The Romans, however, had the tribute of the known 
world for their income, and armies of slaves for their work. No ex- 
pense was spared on foundations, and daring feats of construction 
were not, in our sense, cramped by expense; but in all their flights 
thrust was opposed by mass. The architects of the thirteenth cen- 
turv — the greatest innovators the world had ever seen — had neither 
the* Roman wealth nor Roman means, and had to trust to their own 
skill and ingenuity and to that of their skilled workmen, to construct 
building* rivalling those of the Romans in extent and sublimity, and 
absolutely original in form, detail, and ornament. To do this they 
revolutionized construction. Vaults were no longer uniform arches 
of great thickness, but the groin- points were turned into ribs, and 
the filling-in was of extreme thinness ; and where thrust could not be 
counteracted by thrust, it was carried to the ground by series of fly- 
ing buttresses and a wide-spread base of the last buttress. In their 
carpentry, too, the heavy tie-beam was done away with, and each 
slender rafter bore its own truss. Could we suppose that, if such a 
material as iron bad been in their hands, as it Is in ours, they would 
not have rivalled our engineers in constructive skill, and, at the same 
time, given new forms to their buildings and impressed on them new 
decorations? It has been too much the fashion amongst architects 
to decry our engineers, — the true children of the age, whose solo aim 
is utility ; and yet, looking at their works from the constructive side 
of our profession, what can be more admirable? They have carried 
their constructive skill to a pitch that even the thirteenth-cen- 
tury architects might envy ; and no man can walk down the vast 
nave of the Crystal Palace and see its filmy construction and its 
flood of light without thankfulness and admiration; and if any regret 
mingles with its emotion, it is that the building", tenure of existence 
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is almost as frail as llie spider's web it rivals. Architecture, it is 
true, has, in the present (lay, fallen upon evil times, but no architect 
should shut liis eyes to the signs that by slow degrees this insensi- 
bility is passing away, atnl a faint ami tepid interest is being awak- 
ened, lint the position of architecture is not wholly duo to outride 
influence; it is partly duo to the retirement of its professors from 
the actual strife of the world. As he had pointed out in a former 
lecture, architects were inclined to pose as gentlemen and not as 
bricklayers. Hoofs and domes were beneath their notice; they 
merely attended to the aesthetic part, and architecture had come to 
be louked on as a sort of potted art, — a delicacy for the gourmet, 
and not honest bread and meat for the multitude. Architects must 
free themselves from all this nonsense, and strive to he great con- 
structors, doing what they can to impart character to our buildings. 
Passing on to consider raiuutelv the materials with which be had to 
deal in the present lecture, Mr. Aitchison observed Unit cast-iron, 
wroogbt-iron, and steel are perfect materials, for, with the exception 
of the gloating, the wlwle of the structure may he made of each one 
of them, though practically their employment for certain parts of a 
building might be inconvenient. Iron can be cast into almost any 
form, and enriched with almost any ornament. Co»t-irou is very 
strong o* compared with other materials, and consequently takes up 
a small space, and particularly lends itself to the bony structure of a 
building, especially if the building be symmetrical. Its defects are 
that it rapidly transmit* heat, and in damp weather horizontal pieces 
drip and vertical pieces stream with water. It melts in great heat, 
and if heated to redness and cooled by water it cracks. Its contrac- 
tion and expansion under variations of tcin|H'rature are considerable, 
and it rusts rapidly. Professor Barff's process is said to prevent 
rusting, but it is not practically in use. Iron may also be enamelled, 
but the cost is great, and the experience of its etlicacy Insufficient* 
Cast-iron is difficult to cast in very long pieces, and ornament cannot 
be chased after casting. Its peculiarities are that it is very heavy; 
that it is, roughlv, six times as strong in compression as in tension; 
and that unless its parts are of nearly uniform thickness, it tears on 
cooling: so that in tin) case of girders the lower flange must be six 
times as wide as the upper one- Patterns have to be made for each 
piece: hence there is a strong desire for repetition to minimize the 
cost of patterns. Wrought-iron and mild-steel might lie considered 
together, as tliey were practically the same material, only one is 
stronger than the other. Their capabilities are less than those of 
cast-iron in most particulars, but their tensile strength is much 
greater, being, in wrought-iron, about three and one-half times as 
great, and In steel five or six times as great. Both wrought-iron and 
steel can be rolled into very thin plates, and these plates can be 
riveted together, so as to be of any length, 'llie defects of wrought- 
iron and steel are the same as those of cast-iron, except that they 
rust more readily ; and though they will not melt under the influence 
of great beat, they crumple up like wet paper ; and they are suscepti- 
ble of no kind of ornament or shaping, except at enormous cost. 
Their peculiarities are that they are mostly built up, — t. e\, riveted to- 

S ether into the required form from plates, tubes, bars, L> T» H> >nd 
pieces. As cast-iron is six times stronger in compression than in 
tension, and as much variation of thickness causes fracture in cool- 
ing, and we can rarely core the lower flange, there is a wonderful 
scope for ingenuity in trying to make a girder sightly. Again, in 
columns, every considerable swelling out, — as in caps, bases, or the 
lower parts of shafts, — is a source of weakness ami danger instead 
of being an additional strength, as in wood or stone. All incised 
work is a fatal element of weakness, and if much relief is wanted in 
caps cast onto columns their ornaments baro to be stuck on. Mr. 
Aitchison said lie made no apology for treating of the natural 
qualities of the materials, for without knowing these it is impossible 
to design in them either with safety or proprietv. Architects are, 
before everything, constructors, and paper architects arc a mere 
burlesque,— even worse than sculptors without anatomy. To go far- 
ther, it is the want of a thorough knowledge of the properties of 
iron, and of the abstruse statical problems connected with its use 
that has condemned it to be so little used architecturally by archi- 
tects. Two minds cannot act like one, and the scientific mind with 
no art, and the artful mind with no science, are apt to be like two 
horses pulling in opposite directions. The use of iron has restored 
the post and beam construction of llie Greeks, and swept away 
the arches, domes, and vaults of Roman and Medieval times. It is 
not that arches or domes cannot bo made, hut as there is no abut- 
ment the ribs must either be girders without thrust, or be trussed or 
tied. Prom the energy of the material the proportion of voids to 
solid* is so great that it is uuusual and unpleasant to the eye, and 
from the small size of tlic supports where they do occur they tend to 
effacetnent. In fact, this may be said generally of iron, — that it 
tends to effacement. In proportioning the parts of columns our 
module must be something different from half the diameter when the 
columns are, not from eight to ton diameters in height but from 
twenty-five to thirty diameters, or more. If wo are to have old-world 
ornament we must go to the bronze tripods and candelabra of Greek 
and Greco- Roman times, or to those fantastic structures found in the 
arabesques of Rome and Pompeii which so stirred the bile of Vitru- 
vins. Iron, however, is absolutely untrammelled by any former 
scheme of design or of ornament. We want to analrze the causes 
that produce satisfaction or admiration in our minds wiien we look at 
a building, and having discovered them, to endeavor to applv tho 
principles to the iron-work we have in baud. This kuowlcdgc will 



prevent us from going wrong, but wc must be blessed with invention 
If we are to go right. It is, perhajm, not so ditb'cult to make a struct- 
ure sightly when we have cast-iron columns of any considerable 
size, and cast-iron girders of inconsiderable span ; but when the 
girders are of wrought-iron and of large span the difficulty is con- 
siderable; for the girders then mostly take tho form of a scries 
of strung triangles, with lines at the top and bottom, or of lattice- 
work. Iron will not do for external walls, and if we use brick, 
stone or concrete, the outside of the building ceases to show that it 
is iron construction. A feature might be made of iron in this wav: 
between the main iron supports there might he thin iron ones, double- 
slotted, and filled with earthenware slabs ornamented in color ; the 
black lines of the iron-work would then look well, — something like 
half-timbering on a small scale. A splendid hall ceiling might be 
made of cast-iron girders carrying smaller ones, so as to make small 
snttarc panels filled in with red glazed earthenware domes, enriched 
with gold. Corrugated-iron is absolutely unusable, in point of effect, 
except on a colossal scale; when it can be so uat-d, the corrugations, 
that destroy all scale where tho size is small, merely give a texture, 
but we must then arrange for something to take off from its papery 
appearance where there are openings or overhanging roofs. Of iron 
buildings there are many, mostly of the rorrugale/l-iron type, as 
churches, schools, sheds, etc., most, if not all, simply hideous. Iron, 
like other materials, is apt to bear upon its face the impress of other 
forms of construction. The arch is frequently exhibited in it, though 
perhaps this is not more ridiculous than wooden arches or wooden 
vaulting. Gasometers are sometimes picturesque structures, and 
different examples show how iron may be used so as to be ridiculous 
and ogly, or appropriate and elegant. As an example of the 
former, you see a series of attenuated Roman Doric columns set in a 
circle, each column with its capital connected at tlte top by thin 
pierced cast-iron girders, occupying an inch or two of the middle of 
the projecting caps; but, occasionally, gasometers whose shafts are 
connected with iron ties are quite picturesque; and, latterly, the 
lecturer had seen a very elegant one, of which the standards were 
battered on the outside, and made of heavy wrought-iron lattice-work, 



held together at the top and midway by very slight lattice girders. 
In England, wc have three classes of people 

_;tir 



those of cultivated 
y do without it ; those 
md those who neither 
proclaim that lieauty 



taste, who admire beauty and will not willfn 
who pretend to admire beauty and do not 
like nor pretend to like it, and who shamelvf 

is all nonsense. Roughly speaking, the last cfass represents the age, 
more particularly so in regard to iron, because those whose archi- 
tectural taste has been cultivated have cultivated it by the study of 
brick, stone, or marble buildings, and only look on iron as a make- 
shift, which they would not use if they could help it. Not that there 
is no elegant iron-work in England, for there were excellent bits hero 
and there, as, for example, the iron-work to the gloss domes of nn 
office at the Bank of England, designed by Professor Cockerell, 
which, like all his work, is refined and elegant. In Prance and Bel- 
gium there is greater demand for artistic work than in England. 
The lecturer proceeded to speak of the essays made in those coun- 
tries to develop the treatment of iron. Victor Hugo prophesied, 
after the event, that printing would kill Gothic architecture; point- 
ing from a printed book to Notre Dame, he said: " This will kill 
that." Now hear the prophecy of another distinguished Frenchman, 
who echoes the words, " This will kill that," pointing from the cast-iron 
of the Halle* Centrales to the stone-work of St. Eustai-hc. " Iron will 
kill stone, and the time is near." Since the beginning of this cen- 



tury, onlv a single monument has been built — a monument copied 
from nothing, and which has sprung naturally from the soil of the 
1 this is the Halle* Centrales of Paris,— a swaggering worl 



epoch, and this is the Halle* Centrales of Paris,— a swaggering work 
if you like, but which is only a timid revelation of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Although the Hallcs Centrales seein admirably adapted to 
their purpose, and have, iu fact, served as a model for markets in 
different parts of the world, the problem of the use of iron for archi- 
tectural effect has not been satisfactorily solved by them. Some of 
the details are good, but the buildings themselves exhibit a flatness 
and uniformity very far from tlie lecturer's notion of architectural 
beautv, and tlte best part, the gutter on corbels, is spoiled by the 
corbels being of stone proportions. The arch that joins the two 
blocks is thin, and not very nicely proportioned, 'llie interior ef- 
fect of tho galleries is spoiled by a regular succession of sky lights 
in the roof, which mar any grand 'effect of light and shade, 'inside 
each block, the central part is impressive from its size and height. 
Its circular arches, and open spandrels filled with strap foliage, and 
its open cross and panel-work do credit to M. Victor Ballard's skill. 
There are, however, two splendidly successful works of iron construc- 
tion in Paris, — the Northern Railway Station, by HitlorlT, and the 
National Library, by M. Henri Labrouste. After describing the 
Northern Railway Station in terms of commendation, on account of 
its grand proportions, ami the excellence of design shown in its iron- 
work, particularly in the columns — observing incidentally, that the col- 
umns bear the inscription, " Alston & Gourlay, Glasgow, 1 80S, British 
Iron-works," so that M. HittorfT found the brains although wo found 
the tabor and materials, — Mr. Aitchison proceeded to speak of the 
National Library as being as agreeable a room as one could wish to 
see. In the middle of the room are four most elegantly-slender cast- 
iron columns, liearing cross-braced wrought-iron arches, and from 
these spring nine domes with eyes at the top. The Fine Arts 
Schools, by Duban. has its entrance hall formes] of cast-iron girder* 
filled in betweeu with croani-coloied terra-cotla arched and slightly 
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enriched with a raised pattern. After M. Duban'. dcjith, 11. Co- 
quart had to cover the court to form a sculpture gallery, but wa» un- 
willing to touch Duban's work, so kept his few columns in pairs de- 
tached from the building, carrying the intervening spaces by iron 
cantilevers in the cornice. After incidentally mentioning the great 
extent to which bronze is used in Paris as a material for_lani|i-|iosts, 
railings, etc., the lecturer proceeded to speak of the Exchange at 
Antwerp, which ha* its central court covered in one span by wrought- 
iron trusses, and glazed at the sides, the collar-beam carrying a 
plaster ceiling. The wrought-iron bearers are treated after the 
manner of the wooden ones at Wollaton Hall. The constructional 
is so slight that it is almost lost, and to till the vacant 
and catch the eye, wrouglit-irun fruit and flower work ha* 



introduced. A vast building for the sale of drapery, close bv 
the station of St. Lazare, and called, " l/cs Magasins du Printomps, 1 
is now being built by M. P. Sedillc. The whole interior construc- 
tion is of iron, and each external bay is wholly of glass, the frame- 
work being of cast-iron, wrought-iron, nnd bronze, enriched by 
gilding, marble, and mosaic. It is worth study by architect* visiting 
Paris. In conclusion, the lecturer expressed the hope that what lit] 
had said might stimulate his hearers to devote themselves to the ar- 
chitectural development of iron, the grand material of the future, 
with an ardor, a sinsle-mindedncss, and a self-denial that would not 
be in vain. - Tht Hmlder. 




AN ARCHITECTS RESPONSIBILITY. 

THE extent to which 
an architect may be 
made liable for the 
- - v „ «_ i _s negligent perform- 

~t ' S^^^^^t^^^iAjSknEL ance of his duty has 
Ssna -a*, r "Jw<£J" " been established with 

a tolerable degree of 
precision ift the canes 
which have from time 
to time come before 
the courts ; but the 
question yet remains, 
Land it is one of con- 
siderable interest, 
BE Mf***? how far and under 
•Vcv-W*^ what circumstances 
an architect may by his conduct lay himself open to a charge of 
breach of duty/both towards the employer and towards the con- 
tractor, by acting in such a manner as to'afford reasonable ground 
for doubling the disinterestedness of his motives — in other words, 
what conduct on the part of the architect will lay hiui open to a 
charge of constructive fraud in his dealings between the parties? 

It has been attempted over and over again, hut hitherto without 
success, to charge the architect with liability for the negligent per- 
formance of his duty, that duty being one to the discharge of which 
the exercise of judgment and opinion is necessary. There i», it is 
true, an example recorded which would Man to give some encour- 
agement to the view that an architect or survevor is so liable. In 
that case the defendant was a surveyor, who held himself out as 
specially qualified as a valuer of ecclesiastical property, and it was 
admitted that the defendant had in this particular instance failed to 



the distinction between the case of a valuation as between 
Incoming and outgoing tenant, and a valuation as between incoming 
and outgoing incumbent. Chief Justice Jervis thought that the 
snrvoyor could not becxpeetod to supply minute nnd accurate knowl- 
edge of the law, but that, under the circumstances, he might prop- 
erly be required to know the general rules applicable to the valua- 
tion of ecclesiastical property and the broad distinction between the 
cases of an incoming and outgoing tenant and an incoming and out- 
going incumbent, and that inasmuch as it appeared from the evidence 
that the surveyor acted in the valuation as if it were the case of an 
outgoing and an incoming tenant merely, and that be knew no other 
rule. 

It was held accordingly in this case that, although the surveyor 
was not bound to possess a precise and accurate knowledge of the 
law respecting the valuation of dilapidations as between outgoing 
and incoming incumbent, yet that he was bound to bring to the per- 
formance of the duty he bad undertaken a knowledge of the gen- 
eral rules applicable to the subject, and of the broad distinction that 
exists between the caw of a valuation as between the case of an in- 
coming and outgoing tenant, and a valuation as between an incoming 
and outgoing incumbent. It will be seen that in this case the sur- 
veyor held himself out as being specially qualified for particular 
work and failed to perform it, and that his negligence did not involve 
the exercise of his opinion or judgment, but an absolute and culpable 
neglect to perform a specific work which he had underlain! to do. 

In a case in which the plaintiff sought to charge the architect 
with responsibility for an inaccurate bill of quantities, on the faith 
of which he hail entered into a contract, Lord Coleridge observed 
that the action would have bern maintainable if it could have been 
fairly contended that the relation of the parties was this, and this 
only — that the plaintiff had undertaken to do certain work under 
a contract with a third person ; that the contract was ona to which 
the defendant was in term* no party ; but that be was aware of It 



and had acted under the duty which it imposed on him of doing cer- 
tain work requiring no judgment or opinion, but what he might call 
the exercise of ordi nary arithmetical power*, and that his perform- 
ance of that duty under the contract was necessary to enable the 
plaintiff to recover his money, and that he had neglected that duty. 
If that was the true construction of such a contract ho was of opin- 
ion that an action would lie, for none of the cases cited in die argu- 
ment were cases in which the imposed duty was such as he had de- 
scribed, and the breach of duty of the nntu're that he had indicated. 
The present claim, however, was not such an action, but was really 



an attempt to bring an action for negligent performance of duty, to 

of judgment and opinion waa 



the discharge of which the 
necessarv. It was held that in the 



of fraud the action wa* 



not maintainable- 
It was of course conceded in the case to which we have last re- 
ferred that the exercise of judgment and opinion on the part of the 
architect were necessary to enable him to take out the quantities, 
and the principle upon which this decision was founded may be fur- 
ther illustrated if wo suppose he case of a builder seeking to charge 
his employer with liability for the inaccurate quantities supplied by 
the architect. The defendant employed an architect to prepare plan* 
and a specification for a house, and to procure a builder to erect It 
for him. The architect took out the quantities, and represented to 
the plaintiff, a builder, that they were correct, and the plaintiff there- 
upon made a lender which was accepted. The quantities proved to 
be incorrect, and the plaintiff expended upon the building a much 
larger amount of materials than he contemplated. It was held that 
there wa* no evidence that the architect acted a* the defendant'* 
agent in taking out the quantities, or that the defendant guaranteed 
their accuracy, and that therefore the plaintiff could not recover 
more than his contract price. These examples are sufficient to illus- 
trate the principle that an architect is bound to bring to the dis- 
charge of his duty ordinary skill and ability, but that he cannot be 
rendered liable for the consequence* if his judgment, honestly exer- 
cised, should it turn out to be erroneous, or if his opinion, given in 
good faith, should be found to be wrong or inaccurate. Where, 
therefore, the exerciscsof judgment or opinion on the part of a third 
person are necessary between two persons, and in the opinion of 
one of the two such opinion or judgment has been wrongfully or 
negligently exercised, no action can be maintained against a person 
standing in the position of a third party, that is to say, the archi- 
tect. 

But there is another light in which the relation of the architect 
both to the builder and employer should be viewed before we can ac- 
cord to him absolute immunity from the consequences of his appar- 
ently erroneous opinion or negligent or unskilful discharge of duty. 
The architect is bound to act with strict probity nnd impartiality in 
hi* dealings between the parties. He must enter into no secret or 
tacit understanding either with the builder or with the employer, 
neither must he act in any other manner inconsistent with his duty 
to both. Hi* position is founded on die assumption of his integrity 
and impartiality, nnd if he by his acts afford reasonable ground for 
presuming that his opinion or judgment has been biassed or influ- 
enced in a manner inconsistent with such an assumption, he becomes 
at once liable for whatever injurious consequence* may follow to 
either party. Where, for example, the architect was appointed ar- 
bitrator in respect of extra works under a builder'* contract, and it 
wa* proved that the architect had guaranteed to his employer that 
the total cost should not exceed a specific sum, but that that fact had 
not been disclosed to the builder at the time when he signed the con- 
tract, it was held that the guaranty was a material fact tending to 
influence the architect'* decision, and a* it was not disclosed to the 
builder, he wa* not bound by the submission to the architect's ar- 
bitration. 

A ca*e ha», in fact, been recently tried at the Crewe County Court 
in which this very important question was raised and discussed, and 
die fact* of which illustrate very forcibly the delicate and responsi- 
ble nature of an architect's duties. The employer claimed damages 
against the architect and builder jointly for a breach of contract in 
erecting two dwelling-house*. The plaintiff, it seem*, employed a 
Mr. Atkinson, an architect, to prepare for him plans and specifica- 
tions for the erection of these two houses. Tenders were invited, 
and eventually the tender of a Mr. Pott*, the other defendant, waa 
accepted to build the houaes for £460. The plaintiff alleged that 
Pott* had used inferior i 



in the construction of the bou*e«, 
and that Atkinnon had passed over the defect* without correcting 
them, or complaining of them or of the inferior materials used. 
There does not seem to have been any suggestion of fraud or collu- 
sion made by the plaintiff in the first instance, and the objection 
wa* rightly taken that no cause of action existed under such cir- 
cumstances, there having been the usual condition imported into the 
contract to which the plaintiff and the defendant builder were par- 
ties, that the work should be done to the satisfaction of the defend- 
ant architect. But it would seem that the evidence, so far, disclosed 
•ufficient fact* to induce the judge to hear the case and reserve to 
himself the power of determining whether iherc had liecn such fraud 
in die transaction as would allow the action to be maintained. From 
the evidence, and the eventual decision of the judge, there could be 
no doubt that the material* used in the erection of the house* were 
of a very inferior quality, that the work wa* not done in accordance 
with the specification — in fact, that the work had been " scamped " 
throughout. The architect, however, bad passed die work, and the 
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builder was entitled to hi* 



So far, therefore, however had 



the 



money. 

the work or inferior the material*, the architect, being chosen arbi 
trator between the parties and hating passed it, the plaintiff had no 
redress. But other fact* were disclosed in the course of the evidence 
which led the learned judge to the conclusion that the architect had 
acted in a manner inconsistent with his duties towards the parties 
under the contract, and that under such circumstances the contract 
could not be considered conclusive against the plaintiff. It seem* that 
Mr. Atkinson, the architect, had been in the habit of preparing plans 
" • Pott*, and that this fact was not communicated to the plaintiff at 
! lime when the contract was entered into. The judge rightly 
this an unfortunate thin", but unless (his fact were coupled 
with other circumstances it could not be considered of sufficient im- 
portance to ground an allegation of fraud against the architect. 
But it appear* that the architect had handed over to the builder the 
plan* and specifications for the work, and had not even kept copies 
which he waa bound to do for the protection of his employer, ami 
had altogether acted in a manner inconsistent with hi* duties towards 
his employer. In giving judgment in the caso the learned judge 
observed that both the defendants had perfect cognizance of facts 
which, if they had been disclosed to the plaintiff, made it <piito cer- 
tain that he would not have allowed the defendant, Mr. Atkinson, to 
be an arbitrator between him and Potts in respect of those two 
houses. Potts had gone about the work in a very louse manner, not 
having, as he himself admitted, read the specifications before he took 
the contract. An architect in ordinary cases would have had a 
copy made of the plan* and specifications, and kept them for the 

Ero'tection of both parties; but here it was shown that Mr. Atkinson 
ad handed over the plans and specifications to his co-defendant, 
who lo«t them, and an action had to be instituted for their recovery. 
Alluding to the evidence as to the repairs needed, the learned judge 
remarked that several matters included in the specification had been 
altogether omitted, ami that very great defects existed in the work 
as it stood. He proceeded to give the judgment for the plaintiff In 
respect Ik >th of the defects in the work and inferior quality of the 
materials used. 

An architect cannot he too scrupulous in his professional conduct, 
and if he stand towards the builder in such a position as to render 
it impossible for him. in the judgment of reasonable men, to act in 
an honorable and impartial manner towards the employer, by reason 
of conflicting interest* or engagements hostile to his employer's in- 
terests, he is bound to disclose all such facts to his employer before 
he accepts a position incompatible with any such relation or engage- 
ment*. Should he fail or neglect to give his employer information 
of such material facts, he will be held liable in consequences, which 
may be disastrous both to his pocket and to his reputaliuti. — The 
Architect. 



were excavated in 1839, are being rapidly destroyed. The peasants 
on whoso land they are naturally regard litem merely as useful (piar- 
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THE PHtENICIAN ANTIQUITIES OF MALTA. 

r \LTA stands to most Englishmen 
for a great naval station in the Med- 
iterranean, a half-way house to Egypt, 
■ place whero there is a fine climate, 
much going to ami front men and ships, 
.mil a native population forming the 
background of a floating society of mili- 
ary Englishmen. Historically, one is 
apt to think of it a* belonging to the 
. K night* of St. John of Jerusalem, who 




kind existing nowhere else. 



a/p: jg >v night* ol St. John ot Jerusalem, wno 
Jf, made it their stronghold, after they 
ZjHw> «ero driven bv the Turks out of 
[ Rhode*, — while a Biblical student here 
nd there may identify it with the 
Melita where the savage people showed 
themselves hospitable to the ship- 
wrecked Apostle to the Gentiles. 
Kuw, we venture to say, have ever 
looked upon it as a place where are to 
be found Phoenician antiquities of a 
Yet thi* is what Professor Sayce, of 
Oxford, one of the most accomplished Orientalists of our time, de- 
clares to lie the case. He speaks in the strongest terms of the " ar- 
chaeological treasures "of the island. "The Maltese Islands" be 
•ays, "are the only part of the world in which remains of Phoenician 
temples still exist." Elsewhere, in Cyprus, in Africa, in Phoenicia it- 
self, thev have disappeared, and we have to derive our knowledge 
of buildings which must have structurally resembled the temple 
erected for Solomon by Phoenician architects from the notices of an- 
cient writers. In Malta, however, the ruins of Hattiar Kim and In- 
naindra allow us to trace their ground plan ami details, while the so- 
called Giants' Tower in Gozo is a still ln-tter-pre«erved specimen of 
a Phoenician »aneiuary." Unfortunately these most interesting ruins 
are fast falling into decay. The " Giants' Tower in Go*o " i-, happily, 
the property of an enlightened nobleman, who has placed it in care- 
ful guardianship. But" elswhere neglect reigns, and ruin increases 
from dav to dav. Where in certain. cases, excavations have been 
made with striking results, the peasant proprietors not having been 
compensated for the loss of their land, have idemnifiod themselves 
by treating the monuments after the mannor of their kind. " The 
temple* of Hagiar Kim »nd Innaindra," says Mr- Sayce, " which 



rics for stone or attractive resorts fur picnic parties. I found, upon 
visiiing them, not only that many of the monoliths composing the 
walls of the chambers have been recently removed, but that even the 
altar-stones, so precious in the eye of the archiculogist, have been 
wantonly thrown down and broken." In one place, Curadino, which 
appears to have been one of the chief scat* of Plncuician civilization 
in Malta, Mr. Sayce traced the remains of no lc«s than live I'lm-ni- 
cian temples. But although this is government properly the ruins arc 
fast disappearing. Engineers, some time ago, look the stones to 
build fortifications with, and what the engineers left the neighboring 
peasants are eagerly appropriating. Yet the lack of protection, it 
would seem, can only proceed from want of informal ion on the sub- 
ject in high places. When a Roman villa was discovered at Civita 
Vecchia, the Maltese Government walled it in and gave it a custo- 
dian at the public expense. Yet Roman villas are common enough 
all over Europe. " while it is only in the Maltese i-dands that the ar- 
" it can still find the remains of Phoenician sanctuaries." Wi- 
the subject to Mr. David Maclvcr as one that he can make 
his own with real advantage to the public. He knows Malta well, 
and has some right tu speak for it. And he would be much better 
engaged in protecting the last architectural vestiges of an extinct re- 
ligion than in trying to galvanize into fresh life i 
lhal are jusl as dead. — Liverpool I'otl. 



NOTKS AND CUI'PINGS. 

Bending CorrEtt Tubes — For bending copper tubes the almost uni- 
versal practice is to till the tubes with lend or rosin, then bend them 
round the chuck, or something of the same radius as ihnt rcqnircil for Hie 
bend. The lead or rosin may then be melted out. A machinist at Pllila- 
delphia some years ago. devised an ingenious apparatus for llus pur- 
pose, which, however, has not come into general u»e. It consists of a 
flexible mandrel of steel, made of wire of square cross section, and 
with the coils lying in contact so a> to form a close spiral. By insert- 
ing one of these uf the right diameter into the tube, it can be* bent lu 
any angle without wrinkling. When properly bent, the mandrel can be 
readily withdrawn by simply taking hold of one end of it anil drawing 
on it, giving it, at the same time, a slight twist to lessen its diameter. 
At the time this invention was first brought out, it was said to answer 
the purpose very well.— Th> Mital Worker. 



Tnr. Poxtb Vecciiio. Florence. — Word reaches England from 
Florence that the Ponte Vecchio — the nncient bridge over the Arno — 
is shortly to he pulled down because unsafe. It is said to be in danger 
of being carried away by the Arno io flooil time. '* We need hardly 
point out." says William Morris, of the Society for the 1'rolection of 
Ancient Buildings. " the unrivalled historical interest and artistic 
beauty of this world famed bridge, with its three gracrful arches 
crowned by a picturesque group of houses, over which is carried the 
Inng passage connecting the l'itti and I'fliri palaces. Not only the 
arches of the bridge, but portion* of some of the houses, arc still pre- 
served exactly as designed by Taddeo (iaddi, and built in a. O. 1302 — 
an o'-j.-t of the irnaii-st biaulj both when seen rl<... »t baioi »r d ». 
one of the chief features in the glnrinu* distant view from Snn Miniato." 
He has no doubt that some careful engineering work is required to save 
the bridge, the foundations of which have been seriously undermined 
by the scour of the stream; "but it certainly." lie aihls, " would not be 
hevond the skill of modern engineers to underpin anil secure the falling 
piers." — Pali Mall Gmrtte. 



Discovert op as Altak-Pikck nr tiik Buotiikr*. Van Etch. — 
There has been much said in the Belgian papers, and also in some of 
the Finglish journals, about the discovery of an important altar-piece 
by the brothers Van F.yck. The facts of the case seem to be these : 
For centuries this altar-piece had lain unheeded in the hospital at En- 
I ghien, attracting no observation, until a short time ago it was given to 
\ the sculptor, M. Reuse Leroy. in part payment for some work he had 
Hone for the hospital lie sold it to the Abbe Bosnians, archivist to the 
house of Arcmbcry, who appears to be a clever connoisseur. Then, 
and not till then, was the picture discovered to be by Van Eyck. The 
Abb* 4 Bosnians has deciphered on the right wing the signature. V. E Y,. 
and on the left winga leafless oak tree, which he imagines to be a sport- 
ive allusion to the birthplace of the Van Eyck* — -1/aosejnjl, or old ouk. 
All this, according lo the London Atheturum, is pure hypothesis, which 
further say* that Jan Van F.yck never signed in this way any of his 
known pictures; on the contrary, bis signature is plain ami full, and 
there seems no explanation of the V. thai cuds Ihc present signature. 
Nevertheless, the Abbe Bosnians is confident, and ha* published a 
pamphlet on the subject, by which he. no doubt, hope* to sell his pict- 
ure to some of the great galleries. But it will need the judgment of 
many experts before it can Ik> accepted. It was laid down as a rule by 
Wornum that, " unless an early Flemish work be perfect in all its parts, 
it cannot l»- bv Van F.yck ;" and this is not u bad rule for guidance. 
Does the newly discovered Van Eyck accord with it > The picture in 
question is a large triptych, depicting in the centre compartment the en- 
tombment of Christ; and, nn the wings, a scene from the revelation, 
with St. John seated in a rich landscape in the fori ground, and llir di- 
vine mission of St. James to Spain, which wnuhl look as if it were 
originally paintril for some Spanish palron. However Ibis maybe.it 
is ton soon to conclude that the world i* enriched by another of those 
magnificent altar-pieces that we know by the name of Van Eyck — 
BosroR Herald. 
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'FT REPORT has been prepared for tho National Board of 
f\ Health, by Mr. E. W. Bowditch, upon the sanitary cou- 
dition of the health resorts upon the Atlnntic Coast. A 
similar report, made to the Massachusetts Board of Health 
•owe years ago, u|H>n certaiu wut«rihg-places in that State, ex- 
cited great attention, aud Iwl directly to a most wholesome re- 
form in 



i in the place* spoken of, and it is to be 
hoped that the same result will follow the appearance of the 
present document in the territory of which it principally treats. 
Mr. Bowditch's observations were mostly made, for tho pur- 
pose of the present paper, in the belt of sandy sea-coast be- 
tween Cape May, at the southern extremity of New Jersey, 
and the mouth of the Hudsou River, and as this bell is occu- 
pied by a continuous lino of town* and villages, which accom- 
modate in summer au immen.se number of persons, he found 
an aroplu "field for inquiry and criticism. Atlantic City, the 
most frequented of these resorts, which has a regular summer 
population of tifty thousand, often swelled for a day to seventy 
five thousand by excursions from the great cities near by, Mr. 
Bowditch found to bo built upon a spit of sand, ten miles long 
ami three-quarters of a mile wide, separated from the main laud 
by a navigable creek, with seven miles of salt marsh beyond, 
and fronting the sea on the other side. No portion of the terri- 
tory is more than twelve feet above tide-water, an*] there are of 
course no brooks or springs ou the island. Water for drinking 
was formerly obtained from shallow driven wells, hut these 
have been abandoned, and cisterns have been generally substi- 
tuted for them. Within the last season, however, a supply has 
been brought across the marshes from the main land, so that the 
town is now much better off than most summer resorts in this re- 
spect. In regard to drainage, the complement of water-supply, 
much remains to be done. No sewers exist, and none are prac- 
ticable under present circumstances, as their outfall would nec- 
essarily be in the creek at the back of the island, where it 
would be very difficult to get rid of the foul matters delivered. 
As a substitute for sewers, cesspools are universally used, but 
the ground-water lies so near the surface that their contents 
drain awny slowly, and are not carried far, so that they soon 
become offensive. During the past season garbage, which gives 
more trouble in watering-places, if possible, than the cesspools 
themselves, has been regularly removed every day, by a public 
service, from all private houses, aud twice each day from the 
hotels, so that in this respect the police of the place is excep- 
tionally good. It is impossible not to wish that means might 
be found for extending the operation of the same service to or- 
dinary drainage nmUers. This does not seem impracticable ; 
aud something of the kind has become a necessity if the so- 
1 health resorts " are to continue to deserve their name. 



TITHE most distinguished of French sanitarians, M. Durand- 
JL Claye, sends to L* Genie Civil a communication which 
comprises the substance of au address delivered by him at 
the Hygienic Congress in Geneva last year, but will, for all 
that, be new, as well as interesting to most readers. The paper 
treats of the subject of municipal hygiene in general, and par- 
ticularly of the sanitary needs of the city of Paris. No one 



needs to be told that the drainage of Paris, as we understand 
the word, hardly exists as yet. The "foue," or tight cesspool, 
emptied at fixed periods by the public scavengers, still keep* 
its place under every house, and the great sewers convey little 
else than the washings of the streets. With the introduction 
of an abundant water-supply, however, has come the necessity 
for a different system. As M. Durand-Claye says, water, the 
prime instrument of domestic hygiene, must, so long as the 
cesspool system is retained, be proscribed by house-owners, 
who are obliged to pay the scavengers by measure for the re- 
moval of waste liquids, and will naturally employ all possible 
means for restricting their quantity, and if the benefits of clean- 
liness are to be enjoyed by the jieople, the water with which 
they wash themselves and their houses they must be got rid of in 
some better way than that now in use. After discussing the 
Licrtiur pneumatic system, which be condemns for the very 
reason that it also restricts the amount of water used for house- 
hold purposes, the writer proceeds to consider the various 
modes of convoying aud disposing of the large flow of sewage 
which he thinks to be the necessary consequence of the best 
conditions of life in cities. Like most other modern experts, 
he rejects totally that form of sewage disposal which consists in 
pouring the uitrogencous contents of the drains into the sea, 
regarding this as a futile expedient, adapted only for a tem- 
porary use. The various processes of decautation or mechani- 
cal filtration, as well as those of chemical precipitation, he also 
considers to be practically valueless. Recent analyses have 
shown that the clarified liquid remaining from these operations 
nlway* retains at least one-half of the azotized matters con- 
tained in the sewage before treatment, and is therefore ver 
nearly as unfit as ever for return to the ' 
it is generally allowed to flow. 



b very 
which 



WHERE remains, then, as be says, but one practical and r»- 
J X tioual mode of purifying sewage. This is the treatment by 
irrigation, in which the cleansing and oxidizing action of 
the soil is assisted by vegetation. Already, this system is em- 
ployed for more than one hundred and thirty towns in England, 
as well as the great cities of Berlin, Dantzic and Breslau, and 
to a considerable extent for Paris itself ; and continued experi- 
ence iticrease* the advantage* which it is found to offer. Some 
very interesting experiment* with the microscope have been 
made upon the sewage of Paris, to ascertain the changes which 
it undergoes after delivery upon the fields of Gennevilliers, and 
it has been found that by actual count the sewage as delivered 
contains about twenty thousand microscopic germs to tho 
gramme, or cubic centimetre. After sonking through tho soil, 
as collected from the outlet-drains which conduct the surplus 
liquid from the fields, the average number of germs is found to 
be twelve to the gramme. The water of the Seine at Clichy 
contains thirty-two hundred germs to the gramme, and at Bercy 
fourteen hundred, while the water of the Vanne, which ha* 
lately been introduced into Pari* for drinking and cooking, and 
is delivered to the house* in special pipes, contains sixty-two ; 
or, in other words, is live times more impure than the street- 
washings of Paris, after a single rough filtration through a satu- 
rated soil. It is remarkable that the oxidation of the nitro- 
geneou* part of sewage, which is known to take place in the 
pores of the soil, is now fouud to be due to the action of organ- 
ized animalcules, millions of which exist in the surface loam. 
This is demonstrated by a curious experiment, which has been 
several times repeated. A tube of glass, six feet long, is filled 
with natural sand, and sewage of the foulest character is 
poured in at one end. After some time the liquid appears at 
the lower end, perfectly oxidized, with all its ammoniacal com- 
pounds converted into inert nitrates, the aualysis of which gives 
an amount of nitrogen just equivalent to that contained in the 
orgauic part of the original sewage. If now a little chloroform 
is allowed to pass into the tube, the industrious little organism* 
contained in the sand are put to sleep, and the sewage passes 
through unchanged ; and only a thorough washing with pure 
water can re-establish the oxidizing action of the earth. 



QfQ well does the system of irrigation work at Gennevilliers, 
k/S notwithstanding the complaint* made a few years ago in re- 
' gard to the offensive flooding of the ground, that the demand 
among farmers for a share of the fertilizing liquid grows greater 
every year. In ten years the number of acres submitted to irri- 
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gat ion has multiplied hy ten, while the qiiuutity of sewage used 
U|inn them ha« increased ill even greater proportion. The rental 
of land in the irrigated district has. risen from forty franca an acre 
to two hundred, and farmers from all directions, attracted hy 
the wonderful productiveness of the soil so treated, have settled 
in the place in such numbers as to increase the populatiuu, ac- 
cording to the census, thirty-four per cent in rive years. At 
the time of the complaints which were so loudly made, appar- 
ently from some interested motive, the city authorities of 
Paris took measures, out of pity for the injured people of (ien- 
uevilliers, to find other irrigation grounds farther away, hut the 
people of the town, alarmed at the prospect of losing their 
monopoly of the fertilizing streams, suddenly withdrew their 
objections, and joined cordially last year with the Parisians in 
a treaty by which thu delivery of the new age to them is to be 
continue*! for twelve years. So satisfactory is this arrangement 
to the villagers that they have already celebrated the treaty by 
erecting a monumental fountain in the most conspicuous part 
of the town, tearing two cla>jied hands, with the motto, Paris 
— Gennevilliers, After this experience, which is only 

that of nil the other towns which have tried sewage disposal by 
surface irrigation, it is certainly remarkable that not a single 
community in the United States should have had the courage 
to adopt the same system. That want of money is not the 
reason for this backwardness in adopting the results of so many 
successful experiments is shown by the readiness with which 
the people of Ruston, for instance, have undertaken to spend 
an enormous sum in conveying the sewage of the city into their 
harlMir ; and by the popularity of the preposterous scheme for 
building in the suburbs of the same city a main trunk sewer 
nearly as long as that of Londuu. to convey to tide-water the 
sewage of a dozen villages which havo no sewers at all, and 
are not likely to have any until such a mode of disposition has 
long been obsolete. 

FFICIAL notice ha* been sent to the Department of State 
that l he Italian Government desires to invite artists of all 
nations to compete in furnishing designs for a national mon- 
ument, to be erected at Rome in honor of King Victor Emman- 
uel. The monument is to consist of • bronze equestrian statue 
of the King, standing upon a base which is to be at least thirty 
metre* wide and twenty-nine metres high in its central portion. 
Elsewhere its height is to be at least twenty-four metres. The 
design of the Iraw is left entirely to the taste of the artist, and 
the steps leading to the esplanade on which the monument is to be 
placed will be regarded as a part of the structure. Drawings will 
be received from November 15 to December lft. I8r43.aud will be 
judged by a royal commission. The author of the design placed 
tirst will l>c awarded a premium of fifty thousand francs ; and fifty 
thousand more will be divided by the jury among the most 
meritorious of the other competitors. In arranging this ucw eom- 
|>etition the Italian Government has shown its liberality, as well 
as its sincere desire to obtain the best possible design for its 
memorial to the patriot king, in a way which should insure the 
success of its endeavor. It is said, and probably with reason, 
that none of the projects submitted in the first trial which had 
any great artistic merit could have been carried into execution 
even for the large sum which it was proposed to expend ; and 
this, if true, would be a sufficient reason for throwing them all 
aside : but it was also said, perhaps with truth, that uoue of 
them were in other ways suited to the circumstances. 

'£JT the last meeting of the New York Ronrd of Fire Under- 
f\ writers, held in November, a committee was appointed to 
' visit the so-called •' dry-goods district," and report upon 
it, suggesting better means for protecting the property in the 
district from fire. The rvport is now completed, and contains 
at least some interesting statistics. The height of structures 
m an important matter to firemen, and thu committee noted tlie 
dimensions of thi«e which it inspected, finding that more than 
half the buildings in the district are over seventy feet high ; 
and of these one hundred and thirty-six are over" eighty feet, 
twenty-four over ninety feet, and seven over one hundred feet 
high, while one reaches the height of one hundred and Iweuly- 
nine feet. There can l>e no question that these lofty piles, ex- 
tending far above the nnttir.il level of the water in the Croton 
pipes, and nearly as far above the effective reach of the stream 
from an engine, menace the safety of the whole neighborhood 
alKiut them, and the committee very properly proposes that the 
r.»w* of premium should be advanced upon all buildings more 
tlmii sixty-live feet iu height, unless they are made of lire-proof 



materials throughout. Another recommendation of the com- 
mittee scorns to us hardly so reasonable, although it is perhaps 
justified from the underwriters' point of view. It has been the 
rule iu New York for some years to make a small reduction in 
premium rates upon goods stored in buildings furnished with 
stand-pipes, on the theory that by means of these pipes, which 
have branches for couplings at every floor, with a connection 
for an engine hose at the foot, water could bo applied with 
much greater precision and effect to hurning material in any 
room than if it had to be thrown at random from an engine in 
the street. The chief engineer, however, having mentioned 
that most of the stand-pipes in the district arc useless from neg- 
lect, the committee forthwith asserts that '• No farther allow- 
ances should be made for the stand-pipes commonly in use." 
If this is intended to mean that the underwriters will hence- 
forth test the stand-pipes ou account of which a rebate of prem- 
ium is asked, and will grant such rebate only where the pipe is 
in good condition, the effect of the Dew rule would be very salu- 
tary ; but if, as is too often the way with insurance managers, 
a statement which we cannot help regarding as rather ill-founded 
should be seired upon as a pretext for refusing under any cir- 
cumstances the small concession now made, thu consequences to 
the underwriters jaay be serious. 



HE Government of the Proviuce of Ontario, compreheml- 
ding that, although one hundred and twenty million acres 
of primeval forest still exist within its territory, the re- 
placing of its timber supply for future needs will depend upon 
the wise provisions made now, has had under consideration a 
bill providing for the payment of a bounty out of the public 
treasury for the planting of trees along farm boundary lines, 
and by the sides of roads. The bounty pro|tosed is not very 
large, the maximum sum being twenty-five cents for each tree, 
but it is quite enough to make it worth while for farmers to 
preserve and transplant the young saplings which they find in 
the way of their agricultural operations, and a moderate an- 
nual expenditure would in the course of years produce results 
of immense itu|>ortai>ce. A little calculation will show that if 
the highest bounty were paid iu all cases, a subsidy of fifty 
thousand dollars per annum would at the end of three years 
represent six hundred thousand young trees ; or, supposing one 
out of every six to die, half a million of growing saplings, 
which, if planted only along the roads, thirty feet apart, would 
line them on both sides for a distance of fourteen hundred and 
twenty miles. Continued for fifty years, the same subsidy 
would' have led to the planting of ten million trees, worth ou 
an average five dollars apiece, all belonging to the persons 
who were paid for setting them out ; but bringing iu neverthe- 
less to the public treasury in the form of taxes, supposing these 
to be reckoned at the moderate rate of one per cent, five hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year, or teu times the amount of the 
outlay. This is, of course, a rather summary way of calculat- 
ing profits, but there is certainly reason for believing that in 
Ontario, and still more in this country, a movement of the kind 
suggested would be very jndicious. 



'7J CORRESPONDENT sends us a slip cut from a news- 
t\ paper, which contains a hint apparently of great value to 
a certain variety of architects. The slip, which is cut 
from a denominational journal, seems to be an editorial 
article, affably mentioning the enterprise of a Mr. R. who has 
put forth a " list of new designs for churches." The plans are 
numbered from one to seven, and represent buildings ranging 
in cost from fifteen hundred to sixteen thousand dollars. One 
of the plans is, it seems, on exhibition in the editor's office, and 
we can readily credit his assurance that " it has a tower and 
belfrv, and will certainly make a very handsome church." The 
singular feature about the matter U that the exhibition is not a 
gratuitous one, but one dollar is charged for the privilege of 
examination. If the plan is adopted, copies are furnished for 
five dollars, which " is certainly cheap," or would bo so if it 
were not for the advantages which the blue process offers for 
the multiplication of drawings. Whatever may be the merit 
of the designs, which are probably quite worth the price asked 
for them, the idea of charging elinrch-eommittees and other in- 
terest^ inquirers a dol'ar a head forlooking at t(<em is certainly 
novel, and if the. ardor of such bodies iu the search of means 
for circumventing the necessity of employing professional ar- 
chitects should turn to the advantage of the ingenious Mr. R. 
and his editorial friend, we should not be sorry. 
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WATER-CLOSETS.— VII. 




TTELL VERS VALVE-CLOSET. — S. S. 
n. Hcllver, of London, received patents, in 
Itn, for a valve-closet in which the valve 



ij»-nol in a downward direction from the howl. 
The bowl is attached to the receiver by set- 
-i rews, and l)ie receiver is enamelled. The 
part of the valve which show* from the liowl in 
earthenware, under which, and with a larger 
iliauteter, is a disc of rubber, leather, or other 
pliable material, which luu a neat again*! a metal rim, in thin manner 
funning . rt>jb! ;•• n(. The rubber disc rests on a tUtti flu of 
suitable 



substance. The valve 
i* held firmly against itii seat by 
the usual weighted lever, but 
the end of this lever, instead of 
being bolted so as to work on a 
fixed axis, is hinged or bolted to 
a spring. By this means the 
valve would lie less liable to in- 
jury from violent jerks at, or 
careless dropping of, the hand- 
pull. The overflow enters the 
receiver behind the valve, and 
is supposed to keep this part of 
the valve and receiver clean. 
Tlie receiver is ventilated, ewun- 
elh-d and small, being only large 
enough to permit the valve to 




Fig. 89. — Mellyer-| Valve-Cloeet. 

i. Bowl. 6, Hec-elver. c. Vent, 

t. Overflow, a, Supply. g. Weighted 
lover, a, Haml-puli and stmt tat open- 
ing supply-valve, i, Waste preventer. 
k, Valve. 

work properly. The water is admitted to the bowl through a flushing-rim, 

and is taken from a spe- 



cial cistern, or directly 
from the water-main. In 
the illustration the su|>- 
ply-valve is connected to a 
waste-preventer, and is op- 
erated bv a small adjust- 
able stwi attached to the 
hand-pull by a set-screw, 




r't Closet. 



Fif. 70. — Detail o( Vslva. — Mellyi 

e. Braes, or other metal back. 

Undtrhny't IVre-CiW. — F. G. Underhav, of London, 
tures the Brain all, will) alight changes, 'lie also man 
another simple valve-eloset, in describing which he writes : " Tlie bot- 
U>m valve -lints against a ring of thick India-rubber bedded into a 
metal sealing, effectually preventing 
leakage from unsoundness of valve, — 
the great drawback to the old valve or 
Uraiuah closet. A goo<l Ausli of water 
is obtained, no matter how carelessly 



the handle is pulled up or suddenly let 
down. ... As the connection is 



ready made lietween the supply-valve 
and tan, but one joint is 



al- 
ee 
in 



fixing these closets.' 

Tlie simple U-shaped overflow enters 
the receiver, so as to face tlie valve 
when it is open. In the more costly 
closets of this kind are silvered-glasa 
valves, hermetically scaled, so that a 
bright surface is re-en on looking into 
the basin ; also white, gold-lined, and 
fancy basins, cut-glass and ivory han- 
dles, with silver-plated dish and fans, 
sivety used in England. In tlie illustration 
valve regulators " is shown in position at 
n'g'ilator will be described under the head 




Fig. 71. 
Underse/'i Velve-Cloaet. 
Bowl. 6, Overflow, e. Receiver. 



t, VaJve- 

g, Bi 

ft, King of 



Tl, 



/, Weighted lever, 
rrg.ilalor-ralve. 
«t India-rubber. 

s closet luu been 'e v. ten- 
one of Underhay's "air- 
u-hed to the closet. This 
i waste-preventers. 
<' >•■■>•' Whirlpool, Climax, and Acme. — Mr. John Demarest, 




Fig. It. — "Whirlpool" Closet. 



Fig. 7J.- Section of Receive.. 



of the firm of J. L. Mott & Co., New York, has been a prolific in- 
ventor of water-closet apparatus, and his closeU have been extensively 
used in tltis country. lie received letters patent from tlie United 
for a valviM-loset, and also from Great Hrilain for the same 
[ in 1876. J. 1~ Mott 4 Co. manufacture this closet under three 
"Whirlpool," "Climax," and Acme." The valve and its 
r of working and the receiver are the same in each case. In the 




" Whirlpool " closet tlie bowl is placed in a metal hopper that is joined to 
and forms a part of tlie receiver or container, while in both the other 
closets tlie bowl is placed directly on the receiver, and held in place 
by metal buttons or strips 

bolted to tlie receiver, anil | " ., ,-' - J 

projecting over a flange at 
the bottom of the bowl. In 
the " Acme " closet tlie bowl 
is attached to the receiver in 
the usual manner bv set-< 
screws. I quote the follow- 
ing from Dcinorcst'a specifi- 
cation* : — 

" The basin-valve is oper- 
ated by an arm upon a 
weighted rock-sliafl ; the 
owning through which the '+ CB ~» Cl ~«- 

shaft (or spindle) passes is rendered tight hy a washer. The 
weighted arm of tlie rock-shaft is operated upon by teeth upon a 
lever which receives motion from an ordinary water-closet pull. The 
valve which admits water to the bowl is operated by a cam on the 
n« k- -li .ih, »r.d i- p.-.»viile i with a cop U-atliei piston and a spring to 

regulate the gradual closing of 
the spring. . . . Tlie valve (at 
tire bottom of bowl) is made of 
an elastic ring below the porce- 
lain or enamelled surface. The 
weight on crank arm is prefer- 
ably provided with a spring be- 
tween the weight and it* arm, to 
prevent concussion." 

In practice the weight is not 
attached directly to the spindle, 
a* described in the specifica- 
tions, but is placed at the end 
of the lever, which is connected 
with the hand-pull. (Figure 




Fig. 71. 

Perspective v,ew. — "Acme" Cteaoi 



Oemereet'i Valve C'oieti. 
(Figs. T2. 73,74 and TO.) 

a. Bowl. 6, Receiver, e, Overflow. 

if, Supply-pipe, e. Vulva. /, Finger, or 
lever to support valve. g. Cam to 
open supply-valve. i. Robber ring. 

a, MetAl-eeat. I, Swivel, n. Supply-valve, 

in , It' -1 to operate supply-valve. 

o, Rock -shaft, or spindle, p. Weighted lev- 
er, o, Counterpoise, f, T'rfwhed gear- 
ing- r, Spherical onil of finger. 

t. St rings. c. Washer, if. Flashing-rim. 

*, Fran valve. y. Vent to overflow. 



76.) 

The overflow in the " Whirl- 
pool " closet is lietween the bowl 
ami the hopper in which the 
bowl is set ; while the "Climax " 
and » Acme " have the | 
part of the < 

tlie bowl. A bent pipe enters the 
overflow at its crown, and is in- 
tended to carry- off any gases 
generated in the receiver and 
prevent the trap of the overflow from being siphoned. The over- 
flow of the '• Climax closet " has a flap-valve as an additional protec- 
tion against gases entering the room through the overflow. This flap- 
valve was probably added because of Dr. Fergus's i 
penneabilitv of water-traps ; 
while Dr. tarmieluu I's experi- 
ments on the same subject at a 
later date have caused the man- 
ufacturers to leave it out of the 
" Acme " eloset. The " Cli- 
max " and " Acme " closets both 
have flushing-rims which differ 
from each other in their form. 

Jenningt'i Valtt-Cloiet. — J. 
G. Jennings, of London, invent- 
ed a valve-closet which was pat- 
ented in this country in 1880, 
having previously received let- 
ters patent from Great Britain 
in 1878. This closet Jennings 
chums as an improvement on 




The howl, sup- 



Fig. 7«. 

Tap View. — Janelngi't Valve Cloeet 
a, Bowl. I, Vslva, t. It 
at. Vent-pipe, r, Supply. /, Ball 
j. Opening for lavatory waste. 




prevail te 1 

of working the valve 

is in the arrangement of 
The valve was 



the Brain ah 

ply, receiver, vent-pipes, ami manner of 
nothing new in them ; the principal novelty 

the overflow, 

invented by Jennings in 1868. 
The overflow empties directly 
into a U or half-S trap, in which 
there is a bell opening for a lav- 
atory or bath waste (this is 
claimed as a novel feature). 
There is a hall-valve in tlie 
overflow which has its seat on a 
sharp metal ring. This ball 
would take and keep its seat by 
the action of gravity, being 
raised only by water coming 
into the receiver, and hack ward 
pressure either of water or gas 
would only tend to make tho 
ball fit more tightly, unless some foreijn substance should get lietween 
the ball and its seat. To prevent waste matter entering the overflow, 
the valve at the bottom of the bowl, when open, closes the outlet of 

r is properly 
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PAPERS ON PERSPECTIVE.— XIX. 



TIIK IXVKKSK rilOC***. 




\ T Is sometimes desirable to invert 
the procedure described in the 
preceding chapter*. Instead of 
beginning with an orthographic plan 
and elevation, deriving thence a |*-r- 
spectivc jitan, anil thi-n finally arriv- 
ing at a complete perspective draw- 
ing, it is often possible by a reverse 
prut-os to derive the perspective 
plan and elevation from the draw- 
ing, anil from them to obtain the 
actual kIiiijh' of the object, and its 
relations to the spectator anil the 
plane of the pic ture. It* dimensions 
• can also be determined if the di- 
^1 ,iK'n>ion* of certain lines in it art- 

known. 

Photography has given to tho discussion of this subject an impor- 
tance which it dill not previously |k»>csx, for it is often desirable to 
oMain [nun the perspective view taken bv the ritmera the real pro- 
portions or dimensions of the objects shown. This is sotueliuies 
ini|>ossible, sufficient data not being furnished bv the picture itself, 
and no oilier information licing accessible. But when it is possible it 
is not difficult, as 1 shall endeavor to make plain. 

380. To effect the interpretation of perspective drawings with any 
approach to precision it is necessary that tlie Jiersjicctive lines shall 
maae a sufficiently large angle with each oilier or with the horizon 
clearly to indicate the position of the vanishing-points; that is to sav, 
the object, shown must either be large, near at hand, or considerably 
above or below the eye. 

381. If the object is in oblique, or three-point perspective, and its 
three vanishing-points can be fixed with precision, there is no diffi- 
culty, as has been shown in treating of that subject, in determining 
the position of the spectator. This fixes the centre of the picture, 
the station-point, the distance of the station-point from the centre and 
from each of the vanishing-points, and all the points-of-distancc. 
For lines connecting the three vanishing-|xiint« represent the three 
horizons, and the meeting-point of the jicrpcndicuuir* let fall from 
the angles of the triangle thus formed upon the opposite sides, is the 
centre C ; the distance of the station-point in front of this point, and 
its distance from each of its vanishing-points, i» then easily deter- 
mined (1«8), and the points^if-distancc found. If, then, die length 
of any of the vanishing lines is known, a line of measures paralleFto 
one of the horizon* can lie drawn through one of its extremities, its 
true dimension according to the scale of the drawing, or of that part 
of it, found by means of a tiuint-of-distancc, and the scale of the 
drawing and the dimensions of everv other part ascertained. 

382. Hits is illustrated in plate \XT., Figure 110. If we suppose 
the ]ierspectiie of the rectangular block to lie given, the vanishing- 
points VL, V", and V 0l and the traces that connect them, can be 
obtained, the ground-lines, or lines of measure out, / m, anil if neces- 
sary / o, drawn, and the relative dimensions of the edges determined. 
Whether the block is large or small cannot of course be learned. 
The size of the miniature block, supjniscd to l>c in contact with the 
picture at o, is determined, its edges being coital to a I, a m, and o o ; 
nut there is mi means of knowing how much larger the block itself is 
than this miniature representative. To determine this we must know 
either tlie actual dimensions of one edge of the block, or the distance 
of the block liehiud the picture. Neither of these can tie s 



of the block liehiud the picture. Neither of these can 1* shown 
the picture itself. 

383. If the object is drawn in two-point, or angular perspective, 
is generally the case, it does not suffice for the determination of 



i generally the case, it does not suffice for it. 
shape, position, and relations to the spectator that the vanishing- 
points of its principal lines should W- known. For fixing two vanisb- 
ing-|Knnls docs not, as fixing three does, determine the position of the 
spectator and of tlie centre of the picture, and thence of llie jmints- 
of-distance, nor doc* it determine the attitude of the object, or tlie 
angles its sides make with the plane of the picture. Fixing the 
vanishing-points onlv restricts the lorut of the spectator's position to 
the semi-circle subtended by the line joining thetn; thev determine 
neither the attitude of the object nor its shape-. In Figure lit, for 
instance, we have at A and B tin- same perspective and the same 
vanishing-points. But at A the station-)* hit, S, and the centre. C, 
arc assumed to 1* well over towards the right, and at B, towards tlie 
left. The perspective plans and the elevations derived from them 
are shown In-low. The plans are alike, but the points-of-distance 
being different the dimensions found upon tlie ground-lines are differ- 
ent, and the proportions of die building and the slope of the roof 
come out differently. But while tlie buildings, though differing in 
size and shape, are alike in perspective, the doors and windows, 
which are of the same size ami sliape in one building as in the other, 
come out differently in- perspective. 

38t. In order to interpret correctly a drawing made in angular, or 
two-point perspective, it is ncccssarr to have definite information us 
to tlie position either of the centre, (J, of the vuiishing-puiut at 45°, 
Vx, or of one of the |>oints-of-distance, I) B or Dk Tlie centre is 
generally nearly in the middle of the picture, but that it is exactly 
there is not to be taken for granted. Its position is often precisely 
by tome ii-coudary object, which is drawn i'a 



i-l perspective ; and it is alwnvs a goi«l rule to introduce «<mo 
.bject as the pile of l*.ard* in figure 111, A, as a guide to the 



parade 
such obj 
spectator. 

383. It often happens, however, especially in architectural draw- 
ings, that the nature of the subject is such as to furnish diagonal 
lines lying at 46° with the principal dim lions. lines that we have 
called X, dividing the angle made by the lines R and L. Figure 1 1 2 
shows, by means of a little elementary geometry, how in this can- the 
station-point, S, is to be found, V H , Y L , ami Y* being given. As the 
angle, V* S Y x , is an inscribed angle of 4S°, its sides must include 
an arc of 90°. A line drawn from i in the figure through Y x to the 
oppo»ih- circumference fixes the position of S, and hence of C, D*, 
and I)': 

386. It is not often that the position of either of the points-of- 
distancc can be detected by mere inspection of the picture ; but it 
often hap|H-ns that the real or pro|MirtionaI dimensions of some of tho 
lines in the picture are known. In that ease one of the points-of-dis- 
tance can lie ascertained, and the other elements of the problem then 
easily determined. 

Let us suppose, for instance, in Figure 113, that the rise and tread of 
the stejai ai-e known to 1*» six and twelve incites. A line of ct|ual 
measures, / r, laid off parallel to the horizon, from the front edge of 
the first step in length equal to twice the vertical edge, forms, with 
tlie horizontal line in |*-rs]iective ami a third line joining their fm- 
thcr ends, the three sides of an isosceles triangle. The vanishing- 
piint of the third line, the base of the triangle, gives the pointuf- 
distance I) B . The distance from this point to its corresponding van- 
ishing-point is tlie distance of the station-jsiint from that vanbhing- 
jioint ; that is to sav, I) B V — VS. — S. which must lie somewhere in 
the semicircle of which V*" V* is the diameter, — is then easily found, 
as in the figure. C, l> L , and V", immediately follow. 

387. When the drawing to tie interpreted is made in parallel per- 
spective it is generally easy enough to find the centre of the picture, 
the vanishiug-jMiint of the lines perpendicular to it. But, as in the 
preview* case, it is impossible to tell what is the real shape of the 
objects represented, or to know from what distance the picture should 
lie looked at, unless the real shape of some one of the objects is 
known independently. If Figure SO, for instance, Plate VI, is looked 
at from a point alsiut three inches in front of C, as may be done by 
looking at it through a pin-hole, so as to obtain a clear image on the 
retina, tlie little pavilion represented looks alsjut sipiarc, the steps on 
the side seeming very sti-ep. Seen from a distance of several feet it 
looks two or three times as long as it is wide, and the steps seem of 
very easy grade. The posts at the corners are pre sumably sipiarc, 
and the lines of the pavement and of tlie hips of the roof, in plan, 
are presumably dim-ted to tlie vauishing-point of 4A°, which is tlie 
]*iint-of -distance ; and the steps haie presumably the same slope a* 
those on the right. The point-of-distance can I*- found by the same 
method as in the preceding paragrajji, and tlie true shape of all the 
objects in the picture detcrtuined. 

388. Of course these results arc based upon the understanding that 
tlie objects represented arc rectangular. If the lines that define them 
are known to form acute or obtuse angles, instead of angles of 9U U , 
the line joining their vanishing-point* must lie treated as the chord of 
a circle instead of as a diameter, as is done in Figure 114. 

At A Is shown an obelisk in perspective, presumably sipiarc in 
plan. I be methods described in the previous paragraph* suffice to 
determine successively the principal vanishing-points, Y", V' - , and 
Y x , the centre, C, the points-of-distancc, D H and 1> L , and a pcrs|*-c- 
tive |ilan. Tlie dimensions can then 1-c determined, according to the 
scale of the drawing, and that wale may Ik- determined if any one of 
the dimensions is known. 

At Figure 114, B, is another drawing, the horizontal and vertical 
line* of which are identical with the first. But this obelisk is under- 
stood to lie triangular and equilateral, with angles of 60° instead of 
90°. A perspective plan, with tlie vanishing-point* V* and Y 1 -, are 
easily determined, as is also V x , the 1 anishing-point of the line bisect- 
ing the solid angle in contact with the picture. These elements suf- 
fice to determine the orthographic plan, Figure 114, C. As the angle 
at the station-point, S, is only 60°, in place of 90°, it is included in 
an arc of 240°, the point S lying somewhere in that arc, which is it* 
focus. Th« paint V x , however, enables ns, as the piint Y x ' did ill 
the previous case, to fix the exact poritfon of S, bv drawing a line 
through the summit of the arc at X, and the point V*. If then the 
eye is placed in front of Figure 114. A, opposite C, at the distance 
indicated by S', on the plan below, the oU-lisk will look square; if it 
is placed opposite C, in Figure 114, B, at the distance indicated by S, 
it will appear to have the section of an equilateral triangle. 

3W9. Tlie little pyramid on top is, however, differently drawn in 
the two cases, and the position of the apex suffices to show that the 
upper figure ha* four sides, the lower but three. The angles at which 
these sides meet, however, i* necessarily intermediate. 

390. Tlie fact that acute or obtuse angles can thus be interpreted 
a* right angles makes it difficult to represent them satisfactorily when 
there is nothing else in the picture to guide tlie judgment. It often 
happens in the case of building* situated where two streets meet at 
an odd angle that drawings of them look a* if the buildings were 
square. To obviate this it is necessary, us has been said, to introduce 
something which is unmistakably rectangular, such as an awning or 
chimney or a cart bucking up to tlie sidewalk, like tlie pile of board* 
in Fig.'lll, A. 

391. If it were not, indeed, for the facility with which the 
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thus give* the most reasonable interpretation to tlie phenomena that 
meet the eve, even the right anjles shown in perspective would gen- 
erally look either acute or obtuse, since it in only when the eye ia 
exactly nt the station-point, or rather when it is on the. circumference 
of a semicircle lying between the vanishin;{-|>oints, that the angle 
really looks as a 'right angle would. But these distortions, like the 
other distortions that arise from abandoning the station-point, are 
made light of bv the Intelligence. It is only in the case of circles, 
cylinder* anil spheres that one is disturbed by theni. In those cases, 
indeed, remaining at the station-point hardly 'suffices to reconcile one 
to the drawing, as has been explained. 



FROM BAYREUTH TO 
HASTY 



RATISBON. — NOTES 
TRIP. — IV. 



OF A 



CP- 
'S y^MiLL 




1WTLL not say that the in- 
terior of the HambiTg Cathe- 
dral is as delightful as its 
exterior. Of course there are 
plenty of tourists who never 
really tee a church at all ; but 
w i th those who do have artistic 
sympathies there are, I far], 
two very distinct ways of look- 
ing at mediaeval buildings. 
Some few eyes care most for 
1 1 io actual architecture itself, 
,V others — and these by far the 
l-. majority amongst travelling 
'\ nun-professionals — care only 
fur the architecture as a mean* 
toward an effect. It is the ef- 
'<rt of an interior — its pict- 
uresque as distinguished from 
its strict! r architectural feat- 
.nres — which appeal to them. 
PsM 'olor, light, the action of time, 
and the thousand and one ob- 
ajPlp-cta of art and history which, 
when a church has been un- 
• liberated and unrestored, 
have accumulated through the 
lapse of centuries, often play the mo«t important part in this 
Its beauty is sometimes secured, indeed, with architectural eh 
that are far below the best. For example, I know of no more en- 
trancing, beautiful, picturesque interior than that of the l-ortnz 
Kirrke in Nuremburg, the architecture of which is not remarkable 
beyond that of a dozen other churches which have not half its fame 
and which do not produce a tithe of its effect upon the sense. And 
the cathedral of Ratisbon, which sins architecturally in a hundred 
wavs, is piclorially far more delightful than raanr almost perfect 
structure*. He who seeks for this pictorial beauty will, I acknowl. 
edge at the outset, be disappointed at Bamberg. An artist might not 
chouse to paint any corner of it; no emotionally sensitive person 
will be stirred by its' aspect as such a one must he by the aspect of tho 
Nuremburg church or the Ratisbon cathedral. Nor is it large enough 
to impress one by its mere size. The want of the pictorial clement 
depends partly on the fact that the interior having been " Jesuitized " 
and abused to the farthest possible extent, was — about forty year* 
ago, I think — cleared of it* horror* and restored as nearly as possi- 
ble to It* primitive condition. A* in every such case the resultant 
effect i* cold and rather bare. Yet, though one infinitely prefer* the 
time-worn aspect of churchca like St. Lawrence, where beautiful, 
congruous details have gathered and where color ha* mellowed, yet 
no one who has ever seen an interior that has been worked over 
by the decorators of the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries into ac- 
cord with their own ideas of architectural fitness can deny that in 
such a case the very extreme of coldness ami barrenness, even the 
most unsympathetic " restorations "of this century are an immense im- 
provement. They may leave not a acrap of pictorial or decorative 
beauty behind them, but they at least restore the structural features 
to sight. And these are concealed by the inventions of the so-called 
Jesuit decorator* to an extent which makes many a Romanesque 
chord, to-day undistinguishable from a round-arched late Renaissance 
building. 

But even had Bamberg never been either barbarized or restored 
it would not have had the picturesque charm of many of its later 
sisters. The earlier style was so much more severe, so much more 
solid and simple, had so much less of detail and of mystery, that it* 
effects could never be quite so picturesque; but to the other class 
of observers I have mentioned — those who care for architectural 
features proper — this interior is most interesting. All along I have 
called the exterior of the church Romanesque although '* Transi- 
tional " would have been the orthodox word ; but although one 
finds pointed arches enough when one stops to look, their effect doe* 
not really alter the eminently Romanesque effect of the exterior — 
even of the western towers, which are much later than the others- 
Yet with all their openness and their groups of pointed arches they 
do not seem to me in feeling in the least akin to Gothic. And of the 
interior I think almost as mud. mav be said, though pier and vault- 
ing arclie* are alike (minted, and though the western apse has very- 



high narrow windows and acutely-pointed vaulting, which is almost 
Gothic in feeling; but the rest of lite church is not, in spite of the entire 
lack of round arches. The vaulting of the nave is supported by alter- 
nate piers, those which thus serve being supplied with pilaster vault- 
ing shaft*; but even tfaia arrangement doe* not Golhicize the great 
arcade with it* immense mas* of heavy plain wall above. There ia 
no triforium and in each of the apace* but a single »mall round- 
headed window high up under the vaulting. These walls must of 
course have originally been painted and the vaulting likewise. An 
old colored drawing' ia said to be in existence which reveals the 
scheme, and in cleaning the church traces of the original color were 
found under the repeated coats of whitewash. Tliese are most dis- 
tinct in the cells of the vaulting of the western ap»e. They conrist 
chieflv of conventionalized pattern* in dull red and yellow, but It ia 
said that they also show some small figures, which though much faded 
are valuable a* being almost the only survivor* of the wall-painting 
of this period in all Bavaria— for they are supposed to dale as far 
back as the building of this later portion of the church — the end of 
the thirteenth century. 

The arrangement of the two choirs greatly detracts from the ap- 
parent size of the church. Their pavement is raised many step* 
above the level of the nave, anil they project far into the body of the 
church. Each choir is equal in length to two of the great square 
divisions of the vaulting, while the space left in the middle of the 
nave is only equal to three. The transepts are at the west, not at 
the east, and are cut in two by the projection of the western choir. 
Thus from either transept or from the east ends of the aisle*, one's view 
is obstructed by the tide of the choir which rise* higher than one's 
head. The effect as of a long nave is entirely lost and with it goea 
tome of the general ecclesiastical feeling. There is no centre of in- 
terest in any church with double choirs and apses, and the fault is 
most conspicuous here, where both choirs have been made so very 
prominent and both are so nearly equal In im|K>rtance. Yet with all 
its drawbacks it is an imposing Interior — grand if not picturesque, 
and stately if not graceful ; and especially interesting, as I have said, 
as proving how much Romanesque feeling may remain where scarcely 
a single round arch is in sight. 

I doubt very much whether there i« a single church in Germany 
that can rival' Bamlierg in the matter of sculpture — not of decora- 
tive but of tn.lv representative work. The statues and reliefs of 
the exterior I have already noticed very briefly. Those on the inside 
are quite as remarkable and of greater number and variety. Along 
the sides of the eastern choir are rows of niches containing remark- . 
able figures of apostles and prophets. These date from the true 
Romanesque days, while from the later, transitional time which pro- 
duced the exterior adornments already described, come numerous 
large portrait-statues which are affixed to the walls of the nave. The 
most interesting is an equestrian statue now believed to be of Otto 
the Third — though there is of course a much more agreeable local 
legend which makes it that of some half-heathen visitor from the East 
who rode into the church on horseback and suffered in some way for 
the sacrilege- From this same period come also many splendid 
gravestone* and brasses; and the series of these runs on into latest 
Renaissance days, showing all the vicissitude* of the art and every 
possible variety' of treatment, from the most clabora'cly-cxccuted 
figures in high relief down to mere outline incisions cut into the slab. 
The carved wood stalling of the western choir is very elaborate, con- 
taining hundreds of small figure* — oddly enough most of them be- 
ing knights in armor. This stalling dates from the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. One of the chief monuments in the church is that 
of Bishop Suidger of Bamberg who afterward* became Pope Clement 
II. With this we go back again to the transitional period between 
Romanesque and Gothic. It is a remarkable work, a sarcophagus of - 
marble, covered with small reliefs. On top lies tlie figure of the 
pope, still youthful in his death, while an angel approaches to com- 
fort him. Another most important work — one which, though late in 
date, is perhaps the centre of our interest, both on account of its artistic 
worth and of the persons it commemorates — is the great sarcopha- 
gus which stands just in the centre of the edifice, and was erected in 
the beginning of (lie sixteenth century (1499-IMS) in honor of the 
founders of the church, Henry and Kunigunde. It is composed of 
limestone which is, however, almost as close and susceptible of fine 
workmanship a* true marble. The artist was Riemenschncidcr— a 
name unfamiliar, I fear, to most of my rentiers, but which quickly 
grows in familiarity and honor when one travels a little out of the 
beaten track in southern Germany. Usually working in wood, though 
sometimes a* here in stone. Riemenschncidcr deserves to be placed 
only just below such sculptors as his neighbor artists Adam Kraff t 
and Peter Viseher. On this tomb he ha* carved the life-size recum- 
bent figures of the im|>erial pair under a florid canopy, and sur- 
rounded the sides of the sarcophagus with reliefs depicting scene* 
from their lives. The most curious of these is the one where the 
empress is walking over Ih>1 ploughshares in order to prove unde- 
served her husband's jealous suspicion*. Even such thrice-saintly 
couples seem not to nave lived in peace in those troublous times I 
The empress's expression of conscious innocence as she daintily 
steps over the irons is wonderfully amusing, but not more so than the 
gesture with which Henry lift* hi* hand* as though to say "To think 
that I could ever have suspected such a saintly being ! " It must not 
lie supposed, however, that this work of Ricmenschnridcr's has any 
affinity with the grotesque dramatic force of earlier days. It is ex- 
tremely refined and artistic in idea at in execution, and only a 
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subtile tuggeslivcncM in face and picture prove 1 
rougher, more naively and grotesquely imaginative 

It ia impossible here even to name all the other ecclesiastical build- 
ings in Bamberg which might claim a student's notiee. Most of them 
are horribly disfigured by the late additions and decorations, and 
many are prostituted to other use* — chiefly military. Henry II him- 
self was a good soldier, hut I wonder what he would think to jevisit his 
foundation and tee these buildings serving as barracks with their origi- 
nal titles attached — to hear the name, for example, of the" Holy Sep- 
ulchre Barracks," or the "Carmelite Barracks ' — these last once the 
home of a sisterhood of nuns, part of who»e fine cloister still remains. 
One of the oldest buildings is the church of St. Jacob, a llat-roofed ba- 
silica built between 1073 and 1109. The DOM beautiful 1 should call 
the Obertp/arrtirche — that is at far as its choir and apse are concerned. 
The main structure is small and it plain Romanesque ; but the dit- 
proportionally large and splendid east end dates from the middle of 
the fourteenth century and is very French in style. The polygonal 
apse is surrounded by chapels and its exterior arrangement ■* very 
beautiful. Inside, unfortunately, though one may still pas* around 
the aisle and see the lower part of the work close at hand, no general 
view is possible. Behind the altar rises one of those huge structures 
of wood, stucco, paint, and gilding such a* only an eighteenth-century 
priest could have devised. With its flaunting plaster angels and 
crosses and gilded rays of glory and crude, glaring colors it entirely 
blocks up the apse so that its effect cannot be in the least perceived. 
The north doorway with a baldachino supported by columns is inter- 
esting; and inside the church there is a curious madonna-figure of 
very early date. As the church stands on one of the steep hills 
which diversify the level of the town it* beautiful apse is a promi- 
nent object from many point* of view. 

The MichacUkirckt with the many building* connected with It it 
of much interest to the historian but not of great present value to 
the architectural student. Founded by the same emperor that 
founded the cathedral, and rebuilt by the same Holy Otto, much of 
the later structure remains; hut surely no one could guess that the 
great pier arches were earlier than the so-called decoration which 
now covers them. Though these usual wood and plaster arrangements 
must be earlier, I think that the actual frescoing of the building must 
date from the beginning of our own century. I can Imagine no other 
period when decorator* would not have been at least more ambitious. 
Fancy over the walls and vaulting a cont of whitewash sprinkled 
over with detached leaves and llowers, here and there a parrot or a 
dove sitting on a spray — all distributed in the most ludicrously 
childish way without plan or design. It looks as if it had been done 
by an artist in work that amused our own youthful days under the 
name of "decnlcomanit." 

This church was only a part of the great foundation of Henrv II 
— the famous Benedictine Abbey which he established, anil widt h 
did such good service not only in evangelizing the neighborhood but 
in fostering the minor arts. Only the facade of the church is visi- 
ble f " Jesuitixcd " of course), a* it is Hanked on either hand by other 
buildings. These also form two more sides of a quadrangle u|>on 
which the church looks down. Tbcy are now put to various muni- 
cipal and artistic uses, and contain among other things a gallery 
of old pictures that is perhaps the dreariest, barrenett and most to- 
tally depressing to be found in all Europe. At least I ran imagine 
none other of equal extent contains so few canvases before which 
one could be induced to pause. A couple of Ticpolos are all that I 
remember to have seen. 

The library and print collection, however, are in very different 
case. These are housed in a more modern building in the centre of 
the town, and include some 2,600 manuscripts and 200,000 printed 
volumes, beside* the Heller collection of 300,000 prints and drawings 
of every description. Hays and weeks might profitably be spent in 
examining these treasures, some of which are of the extremest rarity 
and beauty — among them the splendid prayer-books of Henrv and 
Kunigunde, missals with carved ivory covers, and various illumi- 
nated writings uf the far-away Carolingian time. In the treasury of 
the cathedral are more magnificent works— missals with carved and 
gem set covers, ivories of all descriptions, embroideries, and gold- 
smiths' products. The town seems to have been, as I have said, a cen- 
tre for the workers in the minor arts during manv centuries, schools 
for this purpose having indeed been founded by Henry II, under the 
control of the Benedictines. Not only in the place itself but all 
through Bavaria, as far south as Katisbon and Munich, we meet with 
countless treasures known to have been wrought in Bamberg. Some 
of the mo*t beautiful objects were gifts from lite imperial pair. Thcso 
of course must have been produced in other places. A portrait of 
Henry in his royal robes, seated on the throne, surrounded by all 
torts of dignitaries, which figures a* an illustration in one of the 'mis- 
sals, is not only interesting in other ways hut curious as proving that 
painters in every age have been alike in their travesties of current 
architectural forms. The columns with large masks which support 
a roof from which hangs a curtain behind the throne have, so far as 
I know, no prototypes in actual constructions. A life of the emperor 
dating probably from the eleventh century is illustrated with odd but 
expressive pen-and-ink sketches. 

The visitor to Bamberg will be told by every citizen that the most 
important of all things to visit is the " Altenburg." If not verv wise 
he will employ in following this advice precious time that might he bet- 
ter spent. If be has time to spore, however, and a good "pair of 



leg* of his own, he will be justified in making the four miles there on 
foot; but I do not think the visit is worth the exorbitant price he 
will be charged by a back-dri»cr. The road is very pretty and the 
distant view of the cathedral is worth while ; but the Burg itself is 
merely one of those ancient defensive structures with keep and chapel 
such as are found all over Germany. It is very old but its date it 
not known and it presents few really architectural features. 

I will conclude with a citation from a local chronicle which shawl 
the terms ti|M>n which old-time architects undertook their labors. 
Hans Korschcimer wa* named city architect in H52, with the obli- 
gation to supervise all the wood and stone buildings of the town as 
well as inspect its pavement*. He might undertake no building in 
other places, but he was not to lie obliged to put his own hand to any 
actual work except upon payment of what is curiously called " f pe- 
dal drinknnd-balh money." For these services he was to receive 
free lodging for himself and his wife, with exemption for both Iroin 
local taxation, and for him from service as night-watchman, public 
laborer, or soldier. And he was to receive £35 a year in money and 
£8 additional for the exercise of certain duties which seem to have 
been those of inspecting the condition of buildings already con- 
structed. This Forscheimcr wet the architect of the Riuh-Haus and 
of the principal bridge. 

As in almost everv German town there is a good local hand-hook 
nf the antiquities of Bamberg. It was apparently out of print when 
I wa* there, but can undoubtedly be secured bv more fortunate future 

Visitor*. M. G.' VA.N RtCNSSELAEB. 




THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

I'KTKRIIOIIOUGH CAT 
(From Um i 

U«jS* f*>>'>ew a . - 

b o r ough, 

like that of 
Glo u e e s te r, 
•Ycsiminst e r, 
and several 
other of our 
cathedral 
structures, it 
that of a great 
Benedictine 
monastery 
church, con- 
verted br 
Henry VI fl 
into uiie of hit 
new c a t h e 
dral*. The 
narrative of 
It* rise carries 
tit back into 
the uncertain 
mists of the 

seventh century, when Prince Oswy, ruler of Northumbria, and 
Peada, son of the King of Merria, are said by the Saxon chronicle 
to have met (in «f>5) and agreed to rear a minster to the glory of Christ 
anil the honor of St. Peter. The monastery is believed to have been 
the first established in central England. ' It and the fen-hmd town 
which it adjoined were known for more than four centuries after- 
wards as Mcdchamstcde, its present name of Peterborough being a 
comparatively modern ap|iellation. A very large portion of the 
building is of Norman character, gradually advancing to Early Eng. 
lish from the cast end of choir to the west end of nave. The unpar- 
alleled west front, pronounced by Ferguson to be the grandest and 
finest portico in Europe, Is of the purest type of Early English work, 
while the cha|>el, inserted into the central arch of this porch, and 
the great retro-choir or " new building" at the east end are Perpen- 
dicular. The entire building is constructed in a close-grained and 
durable freestone from the neighboring quarries of Barnark, by 
Stamford. The old monastery church having been destroyed by fire, 
Abbot John de Seez commenced (1118-25) the present choir which 
was complete,! by the next abbot but one, Martin de Bee, 1133-64. 
The eastern end, like the slightly later one by Herbert de Losinca, 
at Norwich, is apsidal, mid is inclosed by the "new building." To 
this pure Norman period belong the eastern arches of both transepts, 
the rest being the work of Abbot de Waterville, 1 155-77, who built 
the central lower as a lantern of four stages. Insufficient means 
were taken, however, to ascertain whether the foundations and piers 
could bear the weight — a very common negligence with arrhitcct* of 
the twelfth century — and in consequence of the impending failure of 
the piers, the lantern was taken down nearly as far as the crown? of 
the great arches; the east and we«l arches were altered fiom semi- 
circular to pointed, but the Norman arches opening into the tran- 
septs still exist. Pointed hood* were inserted above these two round 
arches, in order to remove the weight from their crowns, and the 
original Norman columns and capitals were left, although adapted 
to the new work. The lantern now being demolished appears to 
have lieen built about 1340, and has two lofty windows on each side, 
filled with Decorated tracery, and between and beyond these on the 
exterior is a blind arcade richly treated. The nave was < 
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by Abbot de Waterville, ami m carried westward* by Benedict, 
1155-93, anil baa often been compared with the neighboring and 
nearly contemporary nave* of Ely and Norwich. It is slightly later 
in style, ami considerably longer, wider, and loftier than either of 
those, while the effect is more massive. At (be we»t end are Transi- 
tional weatern transept*, and beyond tliese the rich thirteenth-century 
west fanatic already referred to. Inclosing the ancient apsidal end of 
the choir is the " new building," a long parallelogram of five bays, 
forming; a third transept, like the much earlier eastern one built at Dur- 
ham, ft waa built between 1438 and 15i8, and iacovered-in with rich 
fan-vaulting, Aatly treated, without pendants. 

Evidence* of weaknesa and instability have for many yeara shown 
themselves in the masonry of the central tower, and freah proof* of 
tlieir existence have frequently been the cause of much anxiety to 
the Dean and Chapter, although Sir Gilbert Scott's recommenda- 
tions aa to tlie necessity of dealing with the dangeroo* character of 
the structure were, from time to time, set on one side, either for want 
of fund* or for want of energy. " For a very long time," hv writes, 
"the Chapter (with one brilliant exception) did all in their power to 
shut their own eves and those of the public to the truth, and called 
in another architect, who preached ' Peace, peace I ' They tent for 
a third, and he at first waa almost carried away by their dissimula- 
tion, but at last was obliged to admit the danger." Considerable 
expenditure was then undertaken in underpinning the north ainle of 
the nave, under tbc direction of Sir Gilbert Scott ; but the general 
subsidence of the building towards the north had considerably in- 
creased the weaknesa of the tower, which had also suffered through 
the vain endeavor, made many years before, to hold up the south 
transept front from leaning outwards by strapping it to the tower 
walls by means of lies formed of large beams, which are laid in the 
passage-wavs of the triforium and clerestory on botlj sides of the 
transept. The sinking thus sought to be remedied haa continuously 
gone on notwithstanding, and consequently the rents in the tower 
hare gradually grown worse. This critical condition of the lantern 
was rendered 'the more serious by the failure of one of the four great 
piers which carry it. Tim pier,' that at the southeast angle, is split, 
more or leas, from the top to the bottom, being only held together br 
wood-work and numerous iron bands; but in the pillar itself the evi- 
dence of settlement is not so distinctly marked. The foundations at 
this point do not seem faulty, for the pier from the ground-line to 
the organ-gallery level show* no actual settlement. Above this level 
the compression increases upwards, showing that the failure of the 
column is chiefly due to the crushing of the rubble core. The north 
aisle of the choir, long in a sadly decrepit and sinking stale, hail to 
be shored with timber, while the foundations throughout the cathe- 
dral were of the most faulty description. The site itself is a bad 
one, owing to its extremely water-logged nature. Indeed, the Chap- 
ter just now have to contend with difficulties of no usual character, 
anil the agricultural depression throughout the diocese at the present 
time is likely to somewhat cripple their already limited resources. 

Sir Gilbert Scott, in Dean Butler's lime, underpinned parts of the 
church towards the northeast, and, later on, he did the same to the 
eastern aisles of both transepts, also adding buttresses to them. 
Some of the Chapter wanted to go bevond Scott's ideas by building 
flying buttresses against the north wall; but ultimately this proposal 
w'as abandoned, and the matter has been allowed to remain in abey- 
ance. Tlie successful underpinning of the lowers and rebuilding of 
tlie weak piers of their substructures at Ripon and St. David's, aa 
well aa, later on, at St. Albans, carried out by Sir Gilbert Scott, fur- 
nished cxiwrience ami examples well suited for the remedying of tlie 
cause* fur alarm at Peterborough ; but limited resources are pleaded 
as the reason for delay. Early in the autumn of last year, the Dean 
and Chapter consulted Mr. J. L Pearson, R. A., a* to the condition 
of tlie central tower, and subsequently (early in November) his re- 
port was printed and circulated in the diocese. An influential com- 
mittee was formed, headed by the Marquis of Exeter, to carry out 
the recommendations of lite report, and early efforts were contem- 
plated for obtaining the funds necessary for rendering lite central 
lower secure by rebuilding tlie southeaat pier. Mr. Pearson does 
not seem to hare considered the danger so imminent as circum- 
stances have since proved it lo be. A day or two after Christmas 
fresh cracks were observed anil old fissures were enlarging, portions 
of stone were dislodged, while the whole upper stage of the tower, 
long ago much shattered, seemed to be moving towards iIm> north. 
Mr. Pearson was summoned by telegram to make a personal exami- 
nation, and on the first day of the new year he unreservedly con- 
demned the tower as unsafe, and recommended that the choir ser- 
vices should forthwith be discontinued, as it was, in his opinion, 
quite impossible to say when or how the state of movement in which 
the tower was might not be seriously accelerated. He farther 
advised that the whole, or nearly the whole, of the upper portion of 
the lower should lie speedily removed, in order that the arches of 
the crossing and their piers might be at once relieved of aa much 
weight aa possible, and also to prevent any of it giving way suddenly 
and cutting through the roof to tlie floor below. Mr. Pearson ex- 
presses extreme regret in this report that so complete a demolition 
should lie necessary, but adds that the recently-increased settlements 
leave no choice in the matter. Early on 'fncsday, the day after 
these recommendations hail been received, by the instruction of the 
Dean, a large body of workmen were engaged in screening off the 
tower from the nave, and in the necessary preparations for fitting up 
tlie western |>ortion of the nave for divine service, this work being 



entrusted to Mr. John Thompson, of Peterborough, the builder who 
restored Chester and carried out the work already referred to at 
Ripon. The same contractor is now engaged in taking down tlie 
crntral tower, under the immediate supervision of Mr. Pearson, he 
also having underpinned the north aisle of the nave for Sir Gilbert 
Scott. Blore's screen, erected in 1830 across the entrance to the 
choir, will be removed as soon aa the other work necessary to be 
done will allow; hut it is contemplated tbat at least a month will 
elapse before this organ-screen can he taken down. The organ haa 
already been removed, and haa been re-erected in the north aisle of 
the nave. A platform of wood haa been placed across tlie tower, 
about fifty feel from the top, where stones of considerable size have 
become louse, some having broken away altogether. 'I"he stone pul- 
pit erected in memory of Dr. James, a former canon of the cathe- 
dral, has been removed at the cost of the family of Dr. James, who 
; at once generously offered to bear tlie outlay, both for its removal 
I and re-erection. Originally, a lofty and massive lantern of foux 
stages existed here, and it has been suggested that the fine cen- 
tral tower at Castor, some four miles distant from Peterborough, 
furnished the type of Ahlwt de Waterville'* design (1155-1177). 
This tower subsequently proved too heavy for I lie central pier* 
to 'support, and in order to prevent the rejielilion of a similar 
disaster as had already happened at Ely and at Winchester, the 
fall of the lower at Peterborough was averted by its being 
speedily pulled down nearly as far as the crown of the great arches, 
aa we have already mentioned. The existing lantern, Having vault- 
ing-shafts of wood in groups of three, has a lierne roof with a cen- 
tral boss representing tlie Saviour holding the globe. Tlie wooden 
vaulting was adopted for live same reason which determined the 
necessity of a light form of stone construction, in order that the 
mischief already effected by the Norman tower might not be need- 
l lessly aggravated. The triforium and clerestory arches adjoining 
| the crossing had already been much crippled by the old settlement*. 
I and much ingenuity waa displayed by the fourteenth-century build- 
era in the exftedients of which they availed themselves for the pur- 
poses of lighting their new structure. Two lofty windows on each 
side are filled wuh Decorated tracery, and, by deeply recessing the 
lighta on either side, richness and slightnesa were readily secured. 
The date given to the erection of this lantern i*~13A0, though there 
is some uncertainly as to the exact year. At first, it waa sur- 
mounted by an octagonal stage in wood, somewhat in the form of a 
dwarf imitation of the big lantern at Elr. Old picture* show this ; 
and King's etching published in tlie " Monaslicon," and hv Browne 
Willis, giving a "North Prospect of Peterborough," clearly illus- 
trates this structure. It also shows the prvae.nl central tower proper, 
as originally built, the tall turrets now existing at the four corner* 
being comparatively recent additions, erected by Dean Kipling at 
tlie heglnning of the present century to " increase its height and dig- 
, nity," and these were long known aa u tlie Dean's chimnevs." It 
j may be interesting to note that the level of the floor under the tower 
is barely 28 feet above Ordnance datum, and it is nearly level with 
the ground-line of the alluvial site on which it stands. Including the 
modern pinnacle*, the tower rises about 150 feet high above tlie 
ground, and onlv some SO feet higher than the ridge of the nave-roof, 
and not even the summit of the building can be seen from the sea. 
The view which we publish It -day illustrates the aspect which Sir 
Gilbert Scott so much admired, of which his characteristic anecdote 
respecting two impressionable friends whom he had brought lo see 
tho building from this point is apropos. The tale run* that Scott's 
I first friend exclaimed on seeing it, " Oh, how charming 1 What more 
could one desire than on this spot to die?" Tlie second, and more 
prosaic friend replied with some warmth that, " With him quite a 
contrary feeling was inspired by the sight, which only induced the 
more firmly his very considerable desire to live." 

TOMBS AT CAIRO. 
[From lbs IhUtder.] 

PKKHAPS the most remarkable structure* at Cairo are the tombs 
of the Caliphs and the Mameluke kings. They are for the most 
part situated in two large groups outside the watls of the city. 
There are, however, others, and those probably the earliest in point 
of date, wiihin the walls of the city ; one of the latter is the only ex- 
isting tomb of what was formerly a large group erected lo the mem- 
ory of the caliphs of the Kivoobite dynasty. The Caliph Kiyoob, 
whom this monument records, died in 1250. Why all tlie others of 
this group have been destroyed it is difficult lo say. 

The beautiful tomb which we illustrate is one situated outsiiU* the 
city walls, and forms one of that group called " El Kaitbay " from 
Kaitbay or Kacdbai, being the most important Sultan of the dynasty 
which these edifices commemorate. Sir Gardner Wilkinson calls 
these the tomb* of the Circassian Mameluke kings, and informs n* that 
the first Sultan of this dynasty was El Bfrkook, who repulsed the 
Tartars under Tamerlane in 1393. The largest of these tomb*, 
that to Sultan Kaitbay, dates from the year 1456, and is a rich ex- 
ample of Egyptian Pointed Architecture, though from having had a 
large mosque attached to it, it ia lesa symmetrical than the example 
which we illustrate, and wanting in the simple dignity and beauty of 
the latter. Like all Mnhomcdan buildings, it is quite imfwssible to 
judge of the date from its style; it look*, at first sight, to be earlier 
than the M usque of Toulnon, which is more decidedly Gothic, and 
ha* the pointed arch far more strongly developed, yet if the dates 
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ascribed to then monuments arc correct, Touloon is five centuries, at 
leant, earlier ! Tlie date given to lire Mosque of Touloon, 8T9, seems 
almost incredible, even allowing for the stagnation of Mahomedun 
art, and we should not he in the least surprised if some one were to 
discover that no portion of the present building was in existenre lie- 
fore the year 1 1 CM). It used at one time to be supposed that the 
Temple of Dendcrah was a work of the lime of Rameses the Great, 
but now we know positively that it could not have been erected be- 
fore the time of Trajan. 

We do not for one moment say that this is also the case with the 
Mosque of Touloon, because wo have no means of ascertaining the 
facta concerning that (wilding, but we r*|»eai that we should not be 
surprised at finding that it dates from the twelfth instead of the 
ninth century. Even if this were the ease, it would still be doubtful 
whether Cairo may not claim to have been the first city in the world 
where a " Pointed Style " was devetojied. The whole question is one 
of considerable interest, and the examples of Mediaeval architecture 
are so remarkable, so singularly beautiful, and offer so many hint* 
for design, especially as regards domical construction and the' use of 
the dome in combination with the pointed arch, that they deserve to 
be most carefully preserved and protected, and we venture to suggest 
that the English nation should not let slip the present op|>ortunitv of 
impressing upon the Egyptian authorities the duty of preserving 
these beautiful monuments. They have in past times been most 
shamefully neglected ; in fact the tombs outside Cairo have served a* 
stone quarries, and nothing has been done to protect Ihem from de- 
struction. It seems strange that the present rulers of the country 
should have exhibited no respect or reverence for the tombs of their 
ancestors. 

TUB ITNITED BTATKH COfRT-IIOfSIt AT KRAXKKOHT, KV., MR. 
JAMK4 O. HILt., ARCHITECT. 
PERSPECTIVE DIAGRAMS. — PLATE XXI. 

or TIIK THIRTEEN SPOITS AT ANION A, ITALY. 
[ Krom U Slomtrur </*• Arrhilrrlei.) 



or st. riiii.iiiiitT, Dijon, 

[From 1/ F.tftrl'yi'tK >V ArckiUclurt.) 
THE EDEN THEATRE, PARI*, MM. KLKIN A Dt'CI.OS, ARCH IT EC TP. 

IProm Im •awasswthl < :m,truei,w$.] 
\IFftE facade of the new theatre is full of movement without having 
fallen into historical cxtravagauee. The lower story is solid 
and rather dwarfish. It gives approach to the entrance vesti- 
bules, which are lighted just enough for one to see his way clearly, 
ami have no luxuriance of ornament, in order that the effect of the 
decorations seen from the grand staircase may not Ik' diminished. The 
first storv is pierced in the middle by a group of three window*, ami 
by a pair of coupled windows at each side, which correspond with the 
arrangement of the /ojcr. The hays beyond this on either side light 
the staircase. The only color employed on the exterior is furnished by 
some columns of red Scotch granite, and some border* of Venetian 
enamel, which serve to break the monotony of the coloring. The 
only other color is furnished by the stained-glass windows when the 
theatre is lighted at night. 

If the facade is sober, the interior is not. Here everything is 
brilliant and glittering with light. There is not an inch of wall- 
space which is not painted, gilded or covered with glass enamel. As 
in the facade, the motive of decoration has been borrowed from the 
Orient. The grand staircase ascends from the vestibule right and 
left, unites, and ascends in a single run to the first landing, then srpa- 
rate»,jaDd proceeds in two narrower runs to the f,,i/er. This occupies 
the whole breadth of the building, except the two extreme bays. The 
decoration of tho Jhj/tr is in tones of brown, and gilding is freely 
used. The celling is divided into three compartments. Three chande- 
liers light the vast roum. From the fogtr une can see, either direeily 
or by the reflections in mirrors, the entire interior of the edifice. 
The axis of the auditorium is in the same line with the axis of the 
fnyrr. These two portions of the edifice are separated by an o|>en 
corridor. To the right of the auditorium is a large rectangular room 

which ia styled the " Indian gallerv." and at the left is a conserva- 
tory of the same dimensions. Rows' o 

iliit 



of columns bound together by 
light and graceful arcades mark the general divisions of the building, 
leaving everywhere large openings through which the eye wanders 
at wilh The architects have adopted the best methods of construc- 
tion which would allow them to attain the effect which they desired. 
The whole structure is of iron, hot all the metal-work — columns, 
vaults, ceilings, etc., — has been cnca.Mil with stucco. 

The decoration of the auditorium is in more brilliant tones than 
that of ibe/uifti: The ornamentation of the " Indian gallery " is in 
harmony with that of the stage ami the farr. The conservatory is 
composed of a metallic frame-work independent of the lateral walls, 
and covered by glass slightly opalescent in lone. The walls of these 
two rooms are coated with glass which offers an illusion of infinite 
perspective. The auditorium is octagonal— the proscenium arch oc- 
cupying one side of the octagon — and will seat about l,. r >00 persons. 
The only boxes are a few stage-boxes, and the Imignoirrt below the 
gallery. The corridor is lighted bv large lustres, the shades of 
which are of vcllow glass, from whicii it results that the light corre- 
sponds with the general tone of the decoration of that portion of 
the building. The » Indian gallery " and the conservatory are lighted 
by Siemens'* electric-lights, these introducing a third tone in the il- 
lumination employed. The stage is aU.nl as deep as that of the New 
Opera, and is large enough for 5<MJ or 
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fiftv horses has also been introduced. The cost of this building, 
which was erected with the most astonishing rapidity, was only about 
one thousand francs per square metre. 

NEW HOOKS. 

T is a very encouraging stage in the 
progress of the civilization of a country 
when it ia found worth while to formu- 
late its practices in any branch of em- 
ployment, for the sake of eliminating 
what is proved by careful examination to 
lie bad, as well as of putting in practicable 
working form the teachings of experi- 
ence. Until such a time has come 
everything is done tentatively, or else 
the formulas that apply to conditions 
existing in other countries are em- 
ployed without reference to their ap- 
plicability to different conditions. 
Seemingly, such a time has come when 
it has been found worth while to ex- 
amine the constructive sciences as 
practised in America with a view to 
preparing text-books which shall, to a 
degree, take the place of the excellent 
standard English, German and French 
text-books which have hitherto been 
fj- "^ yt-rV- used, but which are alwavs found only 

" one lithe part as useful as the* might 

/JSf»!*i// Oft. I*., because they deal with materials, 

methods and conditions which do not obtain here. 

The American engineer has long had an acknowledged standing 
in the scientific world, and his performances are studied and his dicta 
listened to with a* much res|«et as any one's, and it is only natu- 
ral thai the literature uf American engineering should be at once 
more voluminous ami more intrinsically valuable than the literature 
of American arch ileel tire. Comparatively few works on archi- 
tecture have ever been written or compiled by Americans; the 
majority of so-called architectural works published here being mere 
collections of illustrations, whose real object is less to improve the 
public taste, and still less to afford real aid to members of the pro- 
fession in their struggle toward higher achievement, than the adver- 
tising of the |M-rsonal prowess of the author, and though the catalogues 
of some publisher* contain a fairly long list of American architect- 
ural works, the proportion of grain to chaff is very small. The reason 
for this condition of things is that until within a few jears there 
have been comparatively few men whose attainments qualified them 
to undertake any literary work, and these few have b«M loo al>- 
sorbed in the active exercise of their profession to lie able to do so ; 
ami more largely because the necessity for such work was not very 
pressing, thanks' to the abundance id good architectural literature 
produced in the mother country in the past and in tlte present, 
where the average attainment of the profession i« higher than it is 
here, and the supply of hands for active professional work is so 
much larger in proportion to the demand, that many men find it de- 
sirable lo eke out their income hv writing— even if they do not per- 
manently adopt the pen rather than the pencil,— and where the en- 
couragement is the greater in that they are addressing an audience 
rhose acquirements have not been attained in quite the " from hand to 
" manner in which loo many American 



The most noticeable American book treating of the higher and 
more abstruse architectural questions is Mr. EidliU's " Nature 
and Functions of Art," but it stands almost the only example of its 
class. The American mind is practical In-fore it is philosophical, 
and if Mr. Kidlilx had been a natural instead of a naturalized Ameri- 
can his hook might have had a less philosophical cast. 
" The most valuable American hooks are those which take up the 
practical questions of the profession, though they are less valuable 
than they well might be, from being what may be called rather em- 
pirical in their treatment, and it is a great advance that now men 
of thorough scientific training are finding it worth their while to in- 
terest themselves in book-making, though most writers of this class 
are trained in schools of engineering, and consequently approach 
even those problems in which architects are interested from the engi- 
neer's point of view. However, until an entirely satisfactory substi- 
tute has been prepared, the American student can use to advantage 
the admirable " Notes on Building Construction." compiled for (lie 
use of those who are to pass the examination of the Science and Art 

Certain chanters in Professor Thurston's " Materials of Engineer- 
ing" 1 will, so far as the subjects of which they treat are concerned, 
provide such a substitute, more satisfactory and more reliable than 
can l»e found in any American book that has yet appeared, and 
tltoogh the book is conceived from the engineer's standpoint, it is of 
more practical value to the architect than such Ixxtks are apt to be. 
The formulas are simple, the language very concise, intelligible and 
direct, and the arrangement logical. But its chief value lies in the 
fact that it is American and deals with American materials of the 
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well-known hantawV sizes and shapes, called by familiar names, 

anil measured by tlie accepted standards, no tliat llie student is saved 
the weary labor of translating into the vernacular, foreign terms and 
statements based on foreign usages, aa he has mi long been forced to 
do when using similar foreign standard text-books. Moreover, its 
correlation with foreign textbooks ha« been to a degree preserved, 
aa almost all measurements and tables arc given with English and 
metric equivalent*. 

Of the six chapter* contained in the first Part— all that has yet 
been published — those on fuels, lubricant), and the one on miscellane- 
ous materials (belts, friction, etc., ) do not at all concern the archi- 
tect, but the others, only one hundred and fifty pages to be sure, 
treating of Stone and Cement, Timber and the Strength of Timber, arc 
more than ordinarily valuable, in that they arc first of alt, American, 
and next, that to a considerable degree they embody the results of 
1'rofessor Thurston's careful experiment! on timber. Besides noting 
the results of his own experiments the results of other American ob- 
servers, Hatfield, Lanza, Woodbury, and others are given, often in 
tabular form, and also statement* of the tests made with full-size ma- 
terials bv the great testing machine at the Watertown arsenal, so 
that we believe we are safe in saying that the book contains, so far 
as timber is concerned, the latest information brought down as far 
as the beginning of Professor Lanza's very valuable and practical 
experiments on full-size timber, which are still going on. 
One of the most interesting features of the book is a descriptive 
t of the various processes of 



A very excellent example of the other class of American text- 
books which we have styled above, somewhat too slightingly, per- 
haps, " empirical," has been prepared by the editor of the Uuilder 
and If'oorftfwi-er. 1 who has had the happy thought to gather together 
thu many items of information, disjointed facts, and stray tabular 
statements that are continually passing under the eye of an editor, 
and he lu>* lieen careful to explain that little of the matter is origi- 
nal. This being so, it is rather a pity that he has not given more 
frequently than he has the sources from which his information has 
been derived, instead of simply enumerating In his preface those 
authorities from whom many of his facts are borrowed. 

The chief function of the book is to aid a builder in making an 
estimate, and the tables of materials and labor, which give the cost 
in approximate figures, with a column in blank at the side. In which 
actual prices can be noted from time to time, are real I v valuable, and 
so far as we know are unique; but they have the disadvantage of 
being based mainly on New York materials and prices, instead of 
being extended so as to take in the other sections of the countrv. 
This drawback affects also the value of the rules given for the meas- 
urement of work. Hut the book will afford a useful starting-point, 
and is one which has long been needed ; and if anv one will take the 
trouble to interleave the book to give space for bis own notes, and 
rt-bind it, he will then have as serviceable a band-book as can lie de- 
sired. This could lie done by omitting the "glossary of architect- 
ural terms," which occupies fiftv pages about as uselessly as could be 
accomplished. We should really like to know where Mr. Hodgson 
found this glossary, for we will do him the justice to believe tliat 
lie found it " ready-made " ; we cannot imagine that any sane person 
could be so foolish at this day as to prepare for the use of carpenters 
and builders such a farrago of useless, unusual, and altogether non- 
sensical terms as have been laid before the purchasers of this htfok as 
part of the every-day conversation of architects. No wonder that 
" practical " men have a quizzical con tempt for architects, if tbey 
imagine that the latter interlard their instructions with such words 
as " aliptcrion," " asarotum," " bursa," " camarosis," " catabasion," 
" cataconeum," " chartophyacium," " citncliarcb," " laura," '• p&ui- 
pre," and a host of similar ones. Can any of our readers give a 
definition of a single one of these terms without first referring to a 
dictionary ? 

A very useful chapter, inasmuch as architects very often are 
earn ing on work in different States at the same time, contains an 
abridgement of the lien laws now obtaining in the several Suites. 
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tv every carpenter thinks he knows everything about saw-fil- 
lie can hardly need a very deep knowledge of the higher 
mat hematics to enable him to set his saw for cross-cutting or splitting, 
but if he could find time to read understanding! v Mr. Orimshaw's little 
treatise on Saw-Filing, J he would find that there was infinitely more 
in the matter than was ever dreamt of in his philosophy. We'do not 
profess to have mastered it, as we prefer to have our saws filed and 
set in some remote place, that the nerves connected with our front 
teeth may be saved unnecessary wear and tear; but we can perceive 
tliat the' matter i* intelligently discussed and is certainly amply 
illustrated. ___ 

As we believe few architects are interested in mechanical engi- 

1 Tae Builder*' Guidt and F.tUavum't /Vire-ftio*. Being a compilation of eur- 
re.nl pries* of lumber, hardware, glaa*. plumber's supplies, paint*, slates, stones 
limes, cements, bricks, tin and other building materials; also prices of labor ana 
oissl of performing Ui« several kinds of work require*! In building. Together 
with III* pries* of doors, frame*, sasliee, stairs. moulding*, newels, and other 
machine- work. To which U appended a large number of building mips, data, and 
useful memoranda, with a glteeary of architectural and building terms. By 
Prvd T. Hodgson, editor of the ttuildtr amd H'uodtrorUr. Nee York: The Indus- 
trial Publication Company, INS*. 

•oVsv-'Voxr • A Practical Trcetlr* in Popular Form. By Robert 
With many illustration*. New fork: John Wiley * Sons, 1SU. 



necring, we feel that there 
Mr. Smith's book on Cuttin 



< little need of saying much 
Tools* than that it deals 



with all varieties, simple and compound, of saws, planes, 
files, lathes and drills, and is fully illustrated. 
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AX OLD CURIOSITY-SHOP.— THE TUILERIES. 

TITHE Tuileries, which has 
A long been an eyesore or a 
charm to Paris, just as 
you like to look at it, is at 
length going to be pulled 
down. The contract has been 
signed, the workmen are there 
pick in hand, and In eight 
, months by tbe card nothing 

s^~*~ \. wil1 rt ' m * in of t '" 5MI c '8 nt 

a\ Y If frit &fr?\ \ ? /*T turies of souvenirs of tbe his- 

3 toric greatness of France. 
They will all be carted away 
as rubbish, at least so much 
of them as the collectors hare 
spared, and tbe collectors are 
already very busy. Tbe con- 
J.f.i.f /..-.. tractors themselves are going 
to oj>en an old curiosity-shop 
in the grounds, and the wealthy amateur is trying to intercept the 
best things on their way to the shop. He has dug his taster into the 
solid stone walls for bits of choice ornament, a* though it were so 
much cheese, and he has entered his name on the books for morsels 
of ruin he is not yet able to reach. Tbe remains of the Tuileries 
will probably cut up into as many souvenirs as the wreck of the 
Royal George. There is enough for everybody, and there is variety 
for the most diverse tastes, You may buy anything, from an entire 
stone staircase to a bit of broken looking-glass. Yet at a first glance 
you might think that there was nothing left; the interior seems an 
utter ruin. The great staircase under its load of debris is simply a 
hill of rubbish, but the pillars at the sides are intact, and so are the 
friezes and cornices, most of them perfect specimens of the Louis 
XVI style. Here the amateur aforesaid has already dug out an 
ancient helmet carved in low relief, but much remains behind. The 
columns could be taken away bodily, and tliey would make a fine 
rustic temple for garden or park. Mr. Worth has already shown 
what mav be done with such things at his place at Surcsnes. Long 
ago, In the time of the Commune, he bought up what he could find 
" for an old M»ng," and. with his skill in working up materials, made 
as pretty a ruin of them as you could wish to see. They say he 
cries there sometimes over dead fashions, or finds his most solemn 
inspiralion for new ones. It is a ran tarrix that recalls his most dis- 
tinguished customers. Still for majesty of association he has nothing 
like the staircase of the Tuileries. At the beat! of this you come to 
the Salle des Marechaux, a most complete wreck. It must have 
been a perfect barrier on that fateful day. Experts will tell vim 
that there I* every sign of fiercest raging fire. Only a stone shell 
remains; the floors, partitions, cornices, everything once standing 
between earth and sky, is gone. It is not quite so bad as that in any 
other part of the building. A few supports in iron-work, so twisted, 
that they seem still to writhe in the name, show where once the gal- 
lery ran. Add to these a little gimcrack shield or two inscribed 
with the names of great battles, and that is all. These show where 
tbe effigies of the marshals were cremated, for each marshal had his 
shield. The Jena shield is intact, and there is another which once 
bore the name of Marengo, though it is half burned away. Both of 
these arc already sold. Mere paint sometimes survived where wood 
and iron, and even marble, were burned away. " Honnew et Patrie " 
is still to be seen over the door in black letters on a gold ground. 
Beyond this there is nothing, nothing, nothing. It must have been 
like the fire of five hundred blast-furnaces. There are places where 
the stone has crumbled to powder in the flames. Ob, the sight for 
the bird that hm-ercd above on poised wings 1 The Salle d'Honneur 
near by is a more orthodox ruin. It is not burned clean out like the 
other ; there are remains. Tbe iron girders nearly gave way ; they 
are bent concave where ther were before convex! but still the fire 
got tired first. All the floor here is a grass-grown slope; the ghosts 
of courtier shepherds might revisit it to tread a rustic round. The 
chimney is left, and it is in very good condition. It might be taken 
away bodily and set up in some country hall ; it would hardly do for 
anything smaller. The flooring beneath it is burned away, and it is 
perched up by itself in the air in the queerest fashion. In one of 
the upper rooms there is a little solitary flower-pot hanging in the 
same semi-miraculous way, between earth and skv. 

Tbe exterior offers the richest harvest to the collector. Here, 
especially in the front facing tbe Arc de I'Etoile. there is a good 
deal left: ever so many columns in different styles, and statues, with 
some balconies in modern iron-work. The fire does not seem to 
have been overpowering here, and it baa left one unique construction 
In all but perfect preservation — the perron or little staircase of the 
Emperor, by which the imperial family used to reach the garden 
from the private apartments. This is in iron, ami has 

< < „(mioj Tnolt trartrtl tm Hand and .Varmint, With fourteen folding 
flftyone wood-cut*. By (token II. JilulUi, M. I. M. K . Ass. M. I. C. I 
Peller, UalpUi A Co. London, Paris and New York: Isgf. 
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flight, with a gentle curve. It m _ 
with a few repairs it would be aft gi 
pur|>ose, considerably better. Thia 
The minor curiosities, or what one might v. 
being (mapped up day by day. The Louis XV 1 
du Car round ii gone, — disposed of by private sale 



juat as it stand*, and 
or, for the collector'* 
ill probably fetch a high price. 



I |wrtable ones, arc 
clock in the IHaco 
It stopped at a 



little past nine, »o something very decisive in the lire must have hap- 
pened juat then. Even tlie walla might be aold alone by stone as 
memorials, and some of these would have a double value*, for they 
are of archaeological interest as well. 

The building exhibits half a dozen different styles of house con- 
struction. An expert will tell you that such and such iron-work or 
stoiie is sixteenth-century, and that one bit of wall is twice as old as 
its adjacent parts. It was very " composite " indeed, and every occu- 
pant Las left bis mark ution it. One ancient style Is seen in walls 
that are merely veneered with atone, and have all the space between 
them filled with a kind of concrete — the poor, feeble beginnings of 
jerry-building in tlae time of Catherine de Medici*. In our day they 
would have left the concrete out. The way to the tapper towers lies 
across yawning chasms of ruin bridged by planks. The winding 
alair has been turned by the drift rubbish almost into a winding 
causeway. The view from the top well repays the trouble of the 
ascent; vou see Paris as you can see it from' no other point in the 
capital — the whole stretch of the Champs Elysees in pure perspec- 
tive, and the river hard by. 

The Tuileries had its ghost, an. I it was a local, not a family spirit. 
Thia is a nice and important difference, and tlie want of due atten- 
tion to it has sometimes led to difficulties. A friend of the writer, 
who had taken chambers in Lincoln's Inn, on the express under- 
standing that they were haunted, was disgusted to find that the 
ghost disappeared with the late occupant. He was in the nature of 
personal property, it appears, whereas the new tenant thought that 
the use of him was included in the purchase of the fixtures — that 
he was "in the walla," in fact, with other visitant* of the midnight 
laour. The Red Man of the Tuileries, on the contrary, has jqqieared 
all through the history of the building, though in the stirriug time 
before the Revolution he was naturally mora often on duty. He 
used to be seen at dead of night, leaning in a sombre fashion, with 
folded arms, over the staircases, or at one of the great windows 
overlooking Paris. A few days before the tenth of August, Marie 

they 
" the 

guard. He looked steadfastly at them with a face of lanutterable 
woe. He was last seen during the Commune. Tlie old watchman 
who bad charge of the building was going his rounds one night, 
when he became aware of a scarleUclad figure in tlae gloom, skulk- 
ing behind one of the pillars. He made for it, but it seemed to pass 
round the pillar and disappear. He looked about everywhere, but 
there was nothing. The old man had his own reasons tor thinking 
that he might have been deceived on this occasion, so he took nothing 
but coffee after dinner next night before making his rounds; yet 
there was the lied Man again. This time he was leaning medita- 
tively on his arm, and looking down on Paris. The watchman 
shouted at him ; he turned round, faced him with the same look of 
icy woe, and disappeared. The old man ran for help, late as it 
was, and they made a thorough search of the place. They did find 
something red ; their search ended in a scaur* ova pew, as they saw 
the first glare of the incendiary fire that was to reduce the Palace of 
the Tuileries to a heap of ruins, — London Daily AVtct. 



viciHuaiu" amis. n tew uays oeiore lue lemu oj .August, Ail 

Antoinette's women rushed into her apartment to tell her that t 
had just seen him in the guard-room, during the absence of 
guard. He looked steadfastly at thean with a face of iinuttera 
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ARTISTIC FIRK-KSCAPES. 

OW that it is considered necessary to orna- 
ment tlae fronts of all buildings with firc-cs- 
eapes, it becomes a serious matter to know 
how this may lie done without disfiguring the 
edifice to which the alleged necessary article 
Is attached. In the first place, it will readily 
be acknowledged by all who have seen tlae 
fire-escapes at present in use that they are 
anything but ornamental. The spectacle of 
a building architecturally handsome, but with 
a landing on tie outaide at every floor, and a 
set of black iron ladders connecting the land- 
ings, is a sight to make an seathete or an 
architect weep. If these exceedingly useful 
means of escape could only be put out of 
aight in the rear of the building the case 
would not be ao bad; but it is absolutely 
on the front of the building. The Inspector 



building. The 

says so. Such being the case, the next tiling to do is to turn these 
eyesore* into thing* of beauty and joy forever. We wonder that 
some enterprising manufacturer has not yet solved this problem. 
We have been waiting for him to do so; but we can wait no longer, 
and shall have to tell him how the thing can be done. 

Like other great inventions, this is perfectly simple and easy after 
you have once thought of it. One of the attributes of genius is to 
put into form that which is alreadr universally nebulous in the 
minds of the human race 
did. Everybody knows 



Everybody k 
the man who first 



tnerally. That was the way Shakespeare 
c fine tilings ho put into words, hut be 
t them Into fortn. That is what we are 
ic fire-escape. There is no reason in the 



world why these attachment* should not be made as ornamental as 
they are useful. One form may be called the grape-vine. Instead of 
running in a hideously tiarallel and brokenly rectilinear manner down 
the front of a building, let them meander gracefully all over the front ot 
it, after the tnanner of a vine. The leaves would serve for step.*, aud 
the curling, clinging tendrils for handle* to assist oue in his descent. 
The whole thing might be painted green, and a few bunches of pur- 
ple iron grapes put in here and there would add to the realistic 
effect. 

This form might be varied almost endlessly. Any vine would do 
as well as the grape, only that has such a sweet suggestiveness when 
on the front of a hotel ! For private house* the ivy anight be pre- 
ferred, or the Virginia creeper, or the mistletoe, or auy of those 
parasitic plants on which poets have expended ao much sentiment 
anil ink. Not the least of the excellences of thia form of firc-c*cape 



would be its educational value. Children in cities, who do not sea 
vines growing in the country, would be taught a useful lesson in 
botanv. and would understand and appreciate much better the poetry 
to which we have already incidentally alluded. 

Of course, the vine is not the only form that could be used. 
There might be put up an immense full-length figure of Mr. O. 
Wilde, all hollow, hollow, — head and all, — which could contain a con- 
cealed spiral staircase. This would take up more room than the other 
form we have mentioned, but a niche could be left for it in the mid- 
dle of the facade, and it would form a very appropriate ornament— 
we might almost say exponent— for a tall Hat. Space fails us to re- 
count the variations which might be made on the plan. It is un- 
necessary to say uaure. Tlae scheme is so beautiful, so feasible, and 
so every way desirable, that it cannot fail to commend itself to tlae 
public. — A'ew York- Mail and Express. 



TIMBER-PRESERVING. 

■Kjs"^ is^"*"-" 'FT FRENCH apparatus for im- 
"3 ft pregnating and preserving 
Jjj^'jjJ 1 : - " / V,J ' timber, one which is most 

iSs£5?W.li.''''4-i ~<M favorable to the application of 
*»N jB the chloride of zinc process, 
ji" LIS has Keen patented in the L'nit.d 
If «-"■; States, with some slight improve- 
AU^ .V "icnt, by II. E. Kreuter. In 
[J-" | brief, it is an application of 
'Vf! 1 *' Jt ' Noucherie plan, which 
1 I i. -.-..ii in vogue KM J ear' hi 

3 1 (Ji-rmany, Austria, Fratace and 
other foreign countries, where, on 
aceouut of the lack of abundant 
limber in many sections, or its 
inaccessibility, except on lines of 
road, with consequent high ex- 




it; obtaining it, metl 
treating timber have been favored 
ployed universally, princ 



^ ^ of^Ti/c /6 r ^0^^/\ % \ by the railroads. Any anti 

septic agent, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, can be applied by the apparatus, the Uoueherie plan being 
to make a cross-cut in a log to about nine-tenths of its diameter, in- 
sert a wedge, and wind a cord or rope in tlae edge of the cut, on 
which the Fog closes on withdrawing the wedge. In this manner a 
hollow chamber is formed, and a bole being bored on an incline, a 
pipe is connected and the antiseptic solution forced in toward either 
end from the centre, penetrating the tubes of the vascular tissue, 
and driving out the sap, to be replaced by the solution employed. 
From experience in this method of application, il is asserted that the 
means is thorough in its results over the whole timber treated, and 
the fact of treated timber sometimes rotting inside, or at other parts, 
and remaining partially sound, is accounted for from the fact of im- 
perfect impregnation, tlie preparation used in some cases obstructing 
the progress of the antiseptic, instead of equally and entirely dis- 
tributing it. The logs are regarded sufficiently impregnated when 
the fluid running from the end contains about three-fourths of the 
metallic salt employ ed and no appreciable quantity of sap. 

The apparatus employed by the Houston & Texas Central Rail- 
road is different from the one in question. Cars loaded with ties are 
run on a track leading Into a hollow cylinder, where a steam pres- 
sure of one hundred and twenty pounds is applied, the sap, steam, 
etc., finding outlet below, after which an air-pump is applied, and 
the highest degree of vacuum secured, which, by mean* of a faucet, 
draws in heated creosote from another cylinder beneath, the upjier 
reservoir being thus thoroughly filled. A further application is 
made of about one hundred and fifty pounds pressure, and tlae tim- 
ber is left in tlie cylinder some six hours, when the cars are rolled 
out. The Kreuter apparatus is much more simple. The French 
method involved the use of an elevated tank to secure the necessary 
power for applying the needed pressure, which obviously could not 
he regulated fur different kinds or sizes of timber requiring a vary - 
I ing pressure. In place of the tank a force-pump is employed. 
Where the timbers are long, the pressure is applied on the end, in- 
stead of the centre, a wood cap being affixed thereto ao a* to form 
the hollow chamber, tlie antiseptic being unable to permeate the cap 
across the grain. The apparatus consists of a portable steaiaa-en- 
gine, the pump and a reservoir, and isjplaced on a flat car, so as to 
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be moved about on railway* or tramway*. The log* or timber to be 
impregnated are placed in a yard on a system of framing, on which 
tie distributing pipes are arranged. The boiler of the engine sup- 
plies tbe'dircct-acting steam-pump, which draws the impregnating 
fluid by a flexible tube from the mixing tank, forcing it into a 
wroughl-iron cylinder. In addition there Is a platform for unload- 
ing the logs upon the framing, from whence they are rolled up an 
incline, to be cut by a circular saw. The machinery required fur a 
portable apparatus, wich an average capacity of six hundred ties 
daily, will cost about 32,500. The apparatus only requires separate 
yard fixture* and caps to be applied to telegraph-poles, bridge-tim- 
bers, or any form of limber. I lie woods with coar*e ami straight 
grain, and abounding in fluid sap, are the more readily and perfectly 
impregnated, while there are some kinds of wood of which the natu- 
ral durability is so great — as, for instance, cedar — that a treat- 
ment is superfluous ; while on thu other hand, many kinds of timber, 
nearly worthless for fuel or building purposes, can be made as dur- 
able as any wood, wearing out mechanically and not by rotting. 
The inventor designs the adoption of the apparatus a* an adjunct to 
saw-mills, where the log* may be treated before being sawed. The 
cost of impregnating is so slight that the loss of t he material em- 
ployed, in saw-dust, slabs, etc., will be of small consequence, and 
GMBPMMtod for by the thorough result* secured by treating the 
whole log, with the bark general If on. 

The practical lumberman or railroad man is interested to know 
the sense and nonsense of such methods. The plan is bv many op- 
posed on the ground that they want to sell timber, and the faster it 
is consumed the better for them; and the better the plan for treat- 
ment, the more gingerly are they in taking hold of it. It should, 
however, be reflected that such means, when found to be successful 
in their results, will increase the value of timber, and probably the 
profit in its manufacture and sale, while calling into use certain tim- 
ber heretofore little employed or entirely ignored, and increasing the 
manufacturing possibilities, while at the same time admitting of ap- 
plying the woods in less supply to a more limited scope of service, H 
as to extend their period of abundance. Gum, hemlock, yellow-pine, 
and numerous other varieties of timber which are plenty, come into 
consideration. If the white-pine of the North had competitors 
more worthy of its steel in the way of general availability, there 
would be less cause for the howl about its rapid exhaustion, and 
there are many ways in which treated timber might take its place. 

In Austria, Germany and France there are some eighty roads 
that use treated ties, and thirty-three of them have records' of suc- 
cessful processes of treatment. The chloride of zinc method, or 
burncttixing, take* the preference for several reawns. Its practi- 
cability is the best established, the objections to its use are few, and 
the cost is slight. When applied, it is diluted ninety-nine per cent. 
Kyanizing, or the use of corrosive sublimate, a poison, is dangerous, 
the workmen who use it running great risks. Convicts are usually 
employed for the purpose. Creosoting dates back in its use to 
ancient Egyptian history. Creosote and cedar oil were employed in 
embalming mummies, and for general purposes of preservation. 
The common refined tar used contains one per cent of creosote. 
When timbers are saturated with this they arc highly inflammable, 
but the process is not particularly dangerous to the workmen. 



There are, in all, some sixty methods of treating timber, only a fe 
of which have borne out a practical test. Pyroxyline of iron is used 
by repeated application, by means of a hole in the limber, the agent 
dissolving itself and becoming diffused through the vascular tissues. 
Soaking in salt, using a solution of gas-tar, rosin and linsced-oil ; 
charring the surface, to protect the body; steaming with creosote. 



to prevent dry mould; applying sulphate of iron and sulphate of 
copper, are processes that liavc met with more or less satisfactory 
results. A beech fence has already stood twenty-six years, with sul- 
.phate of copper. Where dampness gathered around the spikes or 
nails driven into the material, a chemical action resulted which in- 
duced decomposition. The expedient was adopted of dipping the 
spikes in tar. There are several solutions employed for petrifying, 
such as carbonate of lime, alum and potash, steaming with chloride 
of lime and diluted sulphuric acid, etc., but common or Glauber's 
salt seems as feasible an agent in this way as any that has been 
tested. In the German experience creosote costs eight times more 
than chloride of zinc. There a tic is treated at a cost of six cent*, 
while the Houston & Texas Central Road finds its creosoting pro- 
cess to cost sixty cents per tic. Superheated steam is also held to 
weaken the wood, by destroying the vascular tissues. By simply 
dissolving old zinc in acid, chloride of zinc can be made for about 
two and one-half cents per pound, or it is furnished in tanks at three 
and one-half cents. The patentee figures the cost of impregnating 
ties, with the apparatus in proper operation, at about eight cents 
each. The average life of a tie is found to be about five years, 
while preserved ties can readily be made to last, as they have in 
Europe, twenty-five to thirty year*. 

The Royal Railroad Co'mjuiny, of Hanover, Germany, has sent 
several specimens of burnettized timber by the patented process, as 
follows: part of the middle of a pine tic which served on the road 
from lft.')2 to I87!>; a piece from the centre of a beech tie which 
laid in the road from 1854 to 1879; n piece from the centre of an 
oak tic which laid in the road from 1831 to 1879; and other speci- 
mens. The testimony is also added that the impregnated limber 
will wear out mechanically before it will rot. E. Buresch, of the 
Grand Ducal Railroad, and author of a German work on the subject 



of timber-preserving, makes some statements of the same character. 
He tells of pine ties lying in a road from twenty-two to twenty -five 
years, and when taken oul, because of damage to the road, they l 
undisturbed so far as decomposition was concerned, being made 



fence-post* and used In other ways. C. Shaler Smith, city engin 
of Oiiiaha, Neh., slates that the treatment of wood diminishes its 
tendency to swell or contract, as observed in timbers put into a 
bridge at St. Louis, the amount of expansion depending on the wood 
used. He further savs: " I used sweet gum, a wood which rots in 
four months, and swells one inch and a half in sixteen, as the best 
wood to experiment with, as it could be had at 810 per thousand. 
The bridge pavement is nearly two years old, is in first-class condi- 
tion (the traffic is so great that the average life of a three-ineh oak 
plank was only four monihs), and out of 1,800 square yards 1 have 
had to relay only 260 yards on account of hamiuocking,' and this on 
the first batch laid; with cedar, oak, pine, ash or elm, there would 
have been no hammocking at all. It is easily prevented by dipping 
the blocks in coal-tar after treatment, or laying them diagonally. I 



laid 



bridge-block 



with one- 



th inch joints. Hereafter I will 
immerse the blocks in liquid asphalt or creosote, and without any 
Joints at all. — The Northwestern Lumberman. 



AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
ij'HK regular meeting of the Society 




■JjmHE regular met 
)'X J," Wednesday evening, March 21, V 



as held 
e-PresI- 

dent Wm. II. Paine in the chair, John Hogart, 
Secretary. The death on March 8 was an- 
nounced of James O. Morse, one of the earliest 
in. rubers, and who had been Secretary of the Sc- 
eiety for fifteen years, and Treasurer twenty-one 
year*. An interesting collection of specimens of 
. native wood was presented by John M. Goodwin, 
member of the Society. The subject of a conlin- 
u.tnee of tests of Structural Materials was consid- 
-O'V/* Pv*kt ereil. The Secretary made a statement of what 
had been done up U the present. Mr. O. Chanute, Chairman of a 
Committee on this subject, related the effort that bad been made to 
secure larger appropriations from Congress; and the subject of the 
best method for conducting and continuing tests and of collating 
results so as to secure desirable information, was discussed. Letters 
w.-re n -.1 from General S. V. Remit, Chief of Ordnance, stating that 
the programme adopted for continuing tests of Structural Materials 

»• "• ■ 1 i-i i- i o hi the Waterlown testing-machine to the extent 

of the very small mm not appropriated by Congress, and the circular 
from the Chief of Ordnance, embracing that programme, was also 
read. A resolution was adopted to the effect that it was the sense 
of the meeting that a Special Committee should be appointed by the 
Board of Directors, to prepare such a programme and promote test* 
of structural materials, as to secure the best results possible from 
the Watertown Arsenal experiments. 



CONCRETE BUILDINGS. 



or the Amkrican Akciiitkct : — 



To 

Gents,— Can you direct me to any information in regard to mate- 
rial and construction of ccnicnt or shell concrete buildings ? 

An answer through the correspondence column of your valuable 
paper would greatly oblige 

Respectfully, F. B. Hcxtkh. 

(The following, copied from the Chicago Times, answers the question 
very well.— Ed*. Axkucam Abcbitkct J 



Coxcrktk Bdildiscs — The following instructions have hern given 
for the construction of a concrete house by a person who has recently 
completed one in the same manner: 

1. Select, if possible, a dry situation, and get all heavy materials, 
such as rock, sand, lime, gravel, etc., on the spot a* early in the season 
as possible, say by the first or middle of May, in order that you may 
avail yourself of the long, warm days of summer for successfully carry- 
ing on your operations. 

2. The proper materials are lime, *and, coarse and fine gravel, large 
and small rock, and water. The lime may be from any good, pure lime- 
stone, that will slack readily and "set" or harden thoroughly when 
dry ; the sand should be sharp, and as clear from clay, loam, arid other 
earthy matter as possible, and the gravel and rock may be of any size 
from that of a boy's marble to eighteen inches or two feet square, ac- 
cording to the thickness of your walla. 

3 Having fixed on your plan, lay off the foundation, and dig a trench 
two feet deep, the area of full size of your cellnr wall. With a heavy 
piece of hard-wood, squared or rounded at the lower end, pound or r«m 
down the earth in the bottom of the trench, going over it repeatedly 
until it is solid and compact. A layer of hydraulic cement mortar, two 
Inches thick, spread evenly over the bottom of the trenches thus com- 
pacted gives you a solid foundation to start on as soon us ii "sets" or 
becomes haul. If yon intend carrying up inside division walls oj* con- 
crete the foundation for these should he laid in the same way. Good 
hydraulic cement will take at least three pans of sharp sand, but it 
must tie used as MM as mixed or it will "set" and become useless. 

4. Cut common 3" x 4" scantling two feet longer than you wish vnur 
highest story to be ; set up a double row, with the lower end resting 
firmly on the edge of the hardened cement in the bottom of the trench ; 
range them true and "plumb" litem, letting them stand three or four 
inches farther apart than you desire your wall to be in thickness ; then 
nail cleat* across above and below, to keep ibem in place, adding also 
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'■staya" or "braces," driven slantingly at the up|»cr end. Your skeleton or 
framework of scantling being alt set up and "flayed" firm and "plumb/' 
proceed 10 arrange jour "boxing" for holding the concrete and keeping 
the walla in abape. TMs ia done by catting sound inch or inch and a- 
balf plank of ten inches or a foot wide so a* to fit in»idc of tbc two rows 
of scantling and form two side* of tlie box. Moveable piece* the thick- 
ness of the wall are dropped in between at intervals, to keep the box of 
the proper width, and wedge* driven in between the boxing and scant- 
ling, on the outside, prevent spreading by the pressure of the concrete. 
Wooden "clamps," to slip down here and there over the upper edges 
of the boxing, will also be found very serviceable. 

6. It will be well to have at least four large tnortar beds — one on 
each side of the house, made of strong planks in the usual way. These 
should be surrounded by casks of water (oil-casks cut in two are excel- 
lent), piles of rocks, sand, gravel, etc., — the lime, of course, to Im* kept 
under rover, and used as wanted. Slack up your lime till it forms a 
thin, smooth, creamy mass; add four or live parts of »liarp sand, stirring 
anil mixing constantly, and using water enough to bring the whole, when 
thoroughly mingled, to the consistency of a thick batter. Into this bat- 
ter mix coarse and fine gravel Hint has previously been screened) until 
the mass is thick enough to be lifted on a common shovel. (The proper 
and thorough mixing of the sand with the lime, and the gravel with the 
mortar afterward, are very important, and should only be intrusted to 
your most careful hands.) Having one or two " beds" full of this mixt- 
ure, you are ready to begin your wall. Wheel the mortar to the found, 
ation in common railroad wheelbarrows, letting the common hands 
shovel it into the bottom of the trenches, while the superintendent or 
" boss" workman spreads it evenly with his trowel. When the bottom 
layer of mortar, three inches thick, ia laid in, wheel large and small 
rock (previously sprinkled with water) to the wall, and press it Into 
the soft mortar at every available point, leaving a small space between 
each piece nf rock, and working the soft mortar against the plank box- 
ing, to preserve a smooth surface on the wall. When you can press no 
more rock into the mortar, pour another layer of the latter over and 
through the rock, then add a layer of rock, as before, and so on, until 
your boxing all round is full. You have now ten inches or a foot of 
wall all round built; and if the lime is good ami weather dry It will be 
hard enough in twenty-four hours to raise your boxes another tier 
This is readily done by knocking out the wedges tietwecn the plank 
and the scantling, raising up the plank and sustaining it in place by 
" cleats*' nailed on the scantling. In raising the boxing, begin at the 
point where you commenced laying up the day previous, as that por- 
tion of the wall will, of course, be the hardest. It is not necessary to 
raise all the boxing at once, or go entirely around the wall in a day. A 
foot or yard of the wall can be completed at a time, if advisable; hut 
if the complete round can be made, so much the better. Planks to 
cover up with, in case of 'a sudden shower or when a storm is appre- 
hended, should be provided and placed within reach. 

ft. We prefer a cement floor for the basement on many accounts, but 
those who desire a wooden Hoor should leave air-holes in the outer wall 
under the lower floor, six inches above the surface. This may be easily 
done by inserting wedge-shaped blocks or pins through the wall, to be 
knocked out afterward. When you arc ready to lay the floors, level 
up your wall and run one course of brick all around the thickness uf 
the wall, for the ends of the flooring joists to rest on, fillingin around 
these ends with concrete when they lire fixed in their proper places. 
The door and window-frames should be made of three inch yellow-pine, 
the thickness or width of the walls, and may be set up and built around, 
like those in a brick house, as the walls progress. A piece of common 
inch-plank, " cut in " all around them, to prevent the actual contact of 
the damp mortar, will keep them, in a great measure, from warping. 
Where Inae lioards are needed, blocks of scantling mav be built In 
flush with the Inner surface of the wall, at the proper distance apart. 



EARTH-CLOSETS. 

Los Axoii.es, Cal.. March », l«B. 
To the Editors or ths American Akcbitbct: — 

Gcnlt,— I would like to know about " earth-cloaets," for hotels or 
private nouses, how constructed, managed, etc. ; whether the results 
claimed for them have been realircd ; are they of lew cost and supe- 
rior to the better water-closets, etc. V 

Hemic send me a copy of the American Architect which contains a 
clear exposition of the whole matter, or a pamphlet, 

Obliging your*, Jons II. Cooper. 

(Earth-closet* cost about aa much a* water-closets of rather Inferior qual- 
ity. They require a good deal of attention, and are rertalulr Inferior in coin 
sentence to good water-closets, but are Infinitely superior to the common 
privy arrangements. 

Rwie's "Sanitary Arrangements for Dwellings," or his "Ilcnlthy 
Rouses," which Is the nnnbridi:i*l form of the same book, will furnish A 
certain amonntnf information on the subject ; nnd <Jol. Waring"* book ou 
*' Hou*o Drninsce" contain* stilt more u*efol suggestion*. For the Rttroe- 
tive, hriglit side of the subject, refer to the pamphlet published by the 
WnkeficUl Earth-Closet Company, Dey Street, New York.— Eds. Americas 
Architect. 1 



NOTES AND CUPPINGS. 
The Competition tor Mrm* vies' Houses. — We desire to request 
all competitors who take part in the current competition for " Median- 
ics' HftWs " — the programme for which can be found in our adver- 
tising pages — to state on their drawings the locality for which the de- 
sign is prepared. This simple precaution will do much to prevent the 
passing of a hasty opinion by the professional or casual reader on the 
possibility of building such a house for the sum named. We treat that 
arena larger number of architects will take part In this competition 
than did In the last , and to encourage those who queitioo the profitable- 



ness of spending time upon it, we will say that, judging from the num- 
ber of letters that reach us from persons who wish to build according 
to one or another of the designs for #3,00U-hou*es already published, 
the winners of the prizes are not the only ones who will find pecuniary 
benefit accruing to themselves through these competitions. 

PitiMRVAi. Maps ok Store. — In many parts of Switzerland are often 
found smooth, fiat stones, evidently hand-polished, and covered with 
dots, lines, circles and half-circles. The origin and use of these stones, 
known among country people us Sckalcmlriur. has long been a moot 
point among the learned. Some have thuiight they were charms, 
others that were they meant to commemorate thedead'or that the signs 
on them were undecipherable hieroglyphics ; but it has been reserved for 
Herr Kodiger, of Bcllach, in Solothurn, to throw a new light on these 
mysterious relics of the past and suggest a theory concerning tlieru 
which seems to meet all the necessities of the case The ScJiattHtteiat, 
he says, are neither more nor less than topographical charts, as a com- 
parison of them with any modern nun of the districts in which they 

1 are found will show. The engraved duts correspond with existing 
towns nnd villages, the lines with roads. Even the fords and moun- 
tain passes are indicated. Herr Kodiger has examined many of these 
stones from various parts of the country, and be possesses a collection, 
picked up in Solothurn, which form together a map of the entire can- 
ton. Another significant circumatancr is that the frhalenHtiiu- are 
mostly found at intervals uf about two hours (say, six miles) from 
each othrr, and at spots where several roads meet. The former Herr 
Kodiger calls " lieadstooes " (1/anptHttHr), the latter he denominates 
" by stoma " (.VcAriutWnr). If h< be right in his hypothesis, the place* 
where these stones are met with possessed considerable populations 
long before the dawn of history; even the villages shown on the 

i Srltnlmst'lnr must lie far older than the Christian era. Herr Riidigrr 
consider* tbc Swiss map stones to be of the same origin as the similar 
stom a which are found in Germany, Scandinavia, India and farther 
Asia, and sees in them another proof of the high antiquity and com- 
mon origin of the Imln-Germanlc races, and the existence among the 
latter in an iiidrflnitcly remote age of civilised habits. organized trade, 
and more culture than is generally supposed.— Currtti«M<lr»ct of iht 
Ijmdm Tintt. 



AHcn.ioLooicAL DiacuvKRiM is Max ico.— Important arclijpological 
discoveries have recently l>een made at Mitla, a village in Mexico, 
which is situated between twenty and thirty miles from Oajaca.in the 
tableland of Mixtecapan. Extensive remain* of ancient palaces and 
tombs have been revealed, and it is stated that they are exceptionally 
remarkable from the columns supporting the roof, a style of architect- 
ure peculiar to the district of Mexico in which they have been found. 
These ruins have been explored and photographed by Herr Kmil Her- 
bruger, although he was not permitted to excavate the sites. In a 
description of the ruins, Herr Herbruger states that the great hall 
contains six columns, anil is 37 metres long by seven broad. Each col- 
umn is 3 12 metres in height and is of solid stone. The hall, which is 
entered bv three doorways, was used as an antechamber for the royal 
guards. Th« tombs are all of equal site and T-shaped. The walla 
are embellished with atone mosaics. The vault floor is one metre below 
the surface, and at the entrance stands a monolith column. The tomb* 
extend in order from the column, each being five metres long by one 
and a half broad ; there are also several columns, each two metres high 
and one and a half iu diameter. For some time Herr Herbruger and 
his Indian attendants used the tombs as sleeping apartments, but sub- 
sequently the Indians refused to sleep in the tombs, on the ground 
that they were haunted The explorer intends to publish a work de- 
scriptive of tbe»e iliscovcrlc*, with photographic illustrations.— ,S"cw-»- 
txfic American. 

Pilr-Uritiro »v Dtwamitb.— In the course of executing some mu- 
nicipal works at Buda-Peath, the piles already driven were required to 
stand a greater load than had been originally contemplated. It was, 
therefore, necessary to test thein, and drive still deeper those that 
yielded. On account of the expense of bringing a piledrivlng ma- 
chine successively over each pile lor so little work, it was determined to 
try the effect of dynamite; and the city engineers applied to Colonel l'ro- 
danovic, of the Second Regiment of Austrian Engineers, to carry out 
the experiments. According to the irocArwscarry? d>s OsirrrricAiscAm 
/nonticor und Arckitckten I'maa, the piles were cut square, and a 
wrougbt-iron plate, 16 inches in diameter and 41 inches thick was 
placed on the top of each. On its centre, and immediately over that 
of the pile, was placed a charge of No. 2 dynamite in the form of a cake, 
r) inches in diameter and three-fourths-inch thick, and weighing l"j 
ounces avoirdupois. This was wrapped in parchment paper, covered 
will! clay, and fired. The effect produced was found on un average to 
be equal to fire blows from a Mi cwt. monkey falling from a height 
of 9 feet 10 Inches The iron plates stood from twenty to twenty-four 
explosions. The system is not considered applicable to a pile standing 
considerably out of the ground, but saves a great expense when pile* 
already driven have to lie sunk deeper. In this country gunpowder 
has been used for many years, particularly in Philadelphia, for pile- 
driving, though employed generally to drive the monkey upward. 
— Scitxtijic American. 



A Miciiioak Sasitart Coxvrrtiox. — A Sanitary Convention is 
to be held st Reed City, Michigan, under the Auspices of the State 
Board of Health, April 28 and 27 next. Five meetings will be held, 
opening with an address by the President, Rev. G. L. Beach, and papers 
are expected on a variety of subjects relating to infectious diseases, 
ventilation, sewerage, water supply and the legal side of sanitary ef- 
forts with reference to the State and the citizen The list of Vice- 
Prealdents shows that the gathering is intended to be local. 
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WE publish in another plane a letter from Mr. Bloor, Secre- 
tary of the New York Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Architect*, which give* an interesting account of 
some of the circumstance* connected with the bcqueBt of the 
bite Levi H. Willanl of New York, to the Metropolitan Mu- 
Bcuro of Art, for the purpose of forming a collection of object* 
of architectural art. Most of our readers have probably seen 
in the daily papers some notice of this bequest, which seem* 
likely to mark an era in the history of architecture in this 
country. No one. it seems to us, can fail to see that tho great 
need of art here is a supply of good models. Among our 
young architects and artists are to be found an iutctligeuoe, 
enthusiasm and quickness of perception quite eqnal to those 
shown bv any in tho world, but an art cannot be developed out 
of enthusiasm alone, and they suffer as much while they are 
students from the lack of good models to refresh their minds, 
wearied by universal vulgarity, as they do in after years from 
the feebleness of the response which the public, accustomed 
only to bad work, makes to their best effort*. The task of 
making the collection will not be an easy one, and the profes- 
sion, even more than tho public, should be congratulated that 
it is likely to be committed to such able hands. 



bedded in it, seems judicious. A similar provision, for allowing 
tho construction of eight-iuch brick walls for small houses, has 
been repeatedly introduced in the Massachusetts Legislature, 
but has not yet "found there the favor which it merit*. The new 
New York law goes on to specify the required thickness of walls 
of various heights with much more minuteness than the old one, 
making generally a slight reduction from the excessive dimen- 
sion* required under the present statute, and exchanging tho 
requirements in regard to walls of buildings more than thirty 
feet in width, which have hitherto boon rarely enforced, for a 
reasonable and fair regulation. 

*TJ MOST important provision contained in the new bill is 
f \ one requiring all structures more than one hundred feet in 
' height to be made fire-proof throughout; the term "fire- 
proof" being defined in a subsequent clause to indicate a struct- 
ure with floors of iron beams and brick arches. After the 
rules for the thickuess of walls comes a set of directions for 
the pro|»cr laying of brick, and composition of mortar, which 
arc excellent in most respects, although the change from the 
former statute, in requiring cement-mortar to lie made of three 
parts sand to one of cement, instead of two to one, seems to us 
a doubtful improvement. The best quality of Roaendale cem- 
eut will unquestionably bear three parts of sand, but with Ro- 
sendale of inferior brands, or with Portland cement, oven of 
good quality, such a mixture would, we thiuk, be too slow in 
hardening to be advantageously used under the tryiug condi- 
tions of New York building. It is singular that the specified 
proportion of lime to sand for lime-mortar, — three to one 

; s the same as that for cement-mortar. It is true that a 

great deal of slightly hydraulic ground-lime is used in New 
York, which will lake less sand than the richer Eastern limes, 
but it certainly seems unreasonable to suppose that the same 
proportion can be equally good for both materials. After 
specifying that all elevator-shafts must be enclosed with fire- 
proof materials, the bill contain*, a long cUuso relating to the 
construction and arrangement of theatres, which is, so far as it 
goes, admirable. The only fault to be found with it is that it is 
not stringent enough, but its framer* probably knew just how 
far public opinion would support them. In regard to the 
method of enforcement of the law, few changes are made ; the 
most important being a restriction of the power of the head of 
the Bureau of Buildings to modify the provisions of the stat- 
ute, which under the present law is general, to the particular 
cases of alteration* of old buildings, use of party-walls, and oc- 
casions where there are practical difficulties in the way of car- 
rying out the strict letter of the law ; besides au extension of 
the right of appeal from the decision of the chief inspector. 
On the whole, the new bill is a decided advance upon the pres- 
ent law, and deserve* to pass. 



TTFO the unfailing kindnesB of the same correspondent we owe 
•I" a copy of tho Senate Bill, number 176, known as the 
Browning bill, which is now pending before the Legislature 
of New York, as a substitute for, or rather as an improvement 
on, the present building law of that State. The New York 
building law is, so far as we know, the oldest, and also the 
most detailed and precise, of any in the country, and very 
many of our readers would be glad to see the text of the draft 
of tliu bill presented in full. The order of tho sections in the 
new bill is the same a.s in the present law, so that it is easy to 
compare the two. The first innovation of importance proposed 
i% a regulation by which dwelling-houses not over thirty feet in 
height may be built with exterior wulls of brick eight inches in 
thickness from the level of the first floor to the roof-plate. 
The present statute considers all buildings less than fifty-five 
feet in height in a lump, and requires indiscriminately that all 
walls of less height shall be twelve inches thick. There can 
be no question that for small, light dwelling-houses eight-inch 
walls are quite thick enough, and the passage of this provision 
will lessen the cost of workingmeu's houses materially, without 
taking from them any real security. Party walls, unlike exterior 
walls, are required in all cases to be twelve inches thick, which, 
considering the danger that fire may pass from one house to an- 
other through an eight-inch wail by means of the beam* em- 



«TT STORY, very similar to others which have been told be- 
f\ fore, is related in tho Lancet in regard to a serious case of 
' typhoid-fever poisoning in England. It seem* that at 
Clapham, a pleasant quarter of London, twenty-one persons 
were recently attacked, almost simultaneously, with fever, al- 
though they lived scattered among sixteen different houses. 
The houses were all of the better class, and on examination the 
sanitary condition of all was found to be reasonably good. The 
only circumstance which seemed to point to a common origin for 
the differeu t fever cases was that all the persons affected had taken 
milk furnished from the same dairy. The condition of the 
farms from which the milk was brought waa next investigated, 
and it was found that the water used for supplying the cowx, aud 
also, probably, for washiugout themilk-cans, was brought through 
pipes which leaked iti various places and particularly at a point 
where they passed near a vault into which the excretions from 
several typhoid-fever patient* had been thrown some months 
before. The Lancet conclude* from thi* that the milk was 
without doubt the vehicle of infection, and a* a case precisely 
similar occurred a few years ago, it may be presumed that this 
conclusion is correct. 'The strangest part of the affair is that 
the typhoid germs should have retained their vitality for bo 
long a time apparently undiminished ; but in view of the 
proofs found by Pasteur that the ferment of anthrax loses 
nothing of its virulence after being buried many years in the 
ground t 
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ago it was asserted, as an illustration of the persistent charac- 
ter of organic contagions, that several laborers employed in 
making excavation* in the place where the victims of the hlack 
death iti Florence were buried, in the fourteenth century, died 
with all the symptoms of the »»mc disease ; and this may per- 
haps he less incredible than it np|>ear». 

Q^OME very curious ob*ervatioiis have recently been made with 
kj the microscopi' upon the constitution of the air, and it seems 
~ likely that this mode of analysis will soon supersede the 
determination of carbonic acid, which has hitherto served as a 
rough indication of the purity or impurity of the atmosphere 
in any given place. M. Miipiel, nn expert microscopist in 
Paris has ascertained the number of organic germs in a cubic 
metre of air from various parts of that city, and finds that the 
atmosphere of the park of Montsouris, on the outskirts of the 
town, contains on » it average fifty-one germs to the metre. 
That of a room in the observatory near the park shows three 
hundred ami twenty-five, and that of the Rue de Rivoli, which 
runs through the 'centre of Paris, beside the garden of the 
Tuilcrie* and other open spaces, six hundred and eighty to the 
metre. Air taken from a bed-room in the Rue Mougc, in the 
crowded part of the city, gave five thousand two hundred and 
sixtf germ* to the metre, and that from a ward in the hospital of 
La Pilic yielded, iu spring, seven thousand seven hundred and 
thirty, uiid in winter thirteen thousand two hundred and 
eighty. In passing from an elevated position to the lower 
levels of the city the difference is even more striking. At 
the summit of the Pantheon the average number of atmos- 
pheric organisms was twenty-eight to the metre, while iu the 
street below it was found to be four hundred and sixty-two. 



HE pleasant anticipations of the community that a law would 
soon be passe d by the Legislature of New York under 
which the ground" al*>iu Niagara Kails would 1* taken 
for public use. have been chilled by the determination of the 
Senate Finance Committee to report adversely upon the bill, 
which ha* already passed tho Assembly by a large majority. 
This decision is probably made in accordance with the usual 
nnd prubewoi'thy desire of such bodies to lessen the public bur- 
dens to the utmost, but there-can bo no question that the rec- 
lamntio'.i oi the Kalis, if not a necessity, approaches very near 
to one, ami as the cost will probably be less now than at any 
future time there is wisdom in accepting the inevitable at the 
time when there is most economy in doing so. Some of the 
daily journals see in the action of the Committee the effect of 
the infiuence exercised by the owners of riparian rights, who 
do not wish to sec their mill-privileges sacrificed, but nobody 
expects to take their property without compensation, and a 
mill-privilege on the Falls or the Rapids is not so easily 
brought into serviceable shape that a prudent man need hesi- 
tate long about selling it for a reasonable price. 



U GASTON TISSANDIER, who is, perhaps, of all persons 
Ijjl, living the best authority on tho subject, delivered rc- 
^ cently before tho Conference of the Sorbonne an essay 
upon the " problem of directing balloons," which is of great 
interest. The paper seems to have been suggested by the ap- 
proach of the one hundredth anniversary of the invention of 
the balloon, which is to be celebrated on the fifth of June in 
tho present year ; that being the day on which, a hundred 
years ago, the first balloon, filled with heated air, was sent up 
by the brothers Montgolfior from their home at Annouay. The 
idea of directing the course of such bodies iu the air seems to 
have occurred immediately after their invention, and many de- 
vices were suggested for accomplishing this result-, the most cu- 
rious, perhaps, being one which proposed to employ large l«l- 
lows, placed in the car, and so directed that the blast from them 
would strike against sails which were also attached to the bal- 
loon. Another travelling balloon was to bo constructed like an 
elongated squirrel-tinge, large enough to carry five thousand pas- 
sengers, all of whom would be obliged to climb continually up 
the sides of the revolving mass, and thereby impel a vast helix, 
fixed to the outride of the balloon, which could thus lie driven 
iIidu >h th'> air ; an 1 a third was propns d, to be armed with 
magnets, which would draw it always toward the north pole. 



and no advance in the art was apparently made until 1851, 
when a poor, but talented young engineer patented a design for 
a balloon capable of Wing turned or directed at will through 
thu atmosphere. This engineer was the celebrated Henri Gif- 
fard, who lost no time in reducing his theories to practice. 
With two of his friends, MM. David and Sciama, engineers of 
the Ecote Centrale, he constructed a balloon of an elongated 
ellipsoidal shape, one hundred and forty-three feet in length, 
and thirty-niue feet in diameter at the largest j>arl, sustaining 
a long wooden beam, to one end of which was attached a sail, 
moving laterally as required, and serving both as keel and rud- 
der. From the beam was hung a small basket, containing a 
steam-engine, constructed by Giffard for the purpose, and 
weighing, with its boiler, and coal and water for starting, only 
five hundred pounds. This engine operated a light screw-pro- 
peller, fixed to the end of the basket. As Giffard was poor, he 
was obliged, to obtain funds for his work, to make of his l 
trial a public spectacle, and he ascended from the F' 
in Paris on the twenty-fourth of September. 1852. 
loon was filled only with ordinary illuminating gas, but it took 
the aeronaut, with the engine and boiler, and about four hun- 
dred pounds of provision of fuel and water, easily into the air. 
The wind was very strong, and the little screw, only about ten 
feet in diameter, was powerless to drive the huge hulk of the 
balloon against it, but with one hundred and two revolutions to 
the minute it was easy to steer at a considerable angle with the 
direction of the wind, to describe arcs of circles, and even to 
make head in opposition to it for a moment at a time. After 
sailing iu this way for some hours, at an elevation of a mile, 
the aeronaut descended safely in Normandy. Three years af- 
ter this another ascension was made with a similar, but some- 
what larger balloon ; and although the violence of the wind 
again prevented the entire success of the experiment, the ac- 
tion of the propeller and the rudder, this time somewhat im- 
proved, was as perfect as before. For twelve years after this, Gif- 
fard's attention was absorbed iu the invention and manufacture of 
the boiler injector by which he made his great fortune, and it was 
not until 1867 that he appeared again as the constructor of the 
great captive balloon at the Exposition of 18C7. Returning 
later to his first invontion, he determined to repeat his experi- 
ments of 1852 and 1855 on a much larger scale, and deposited 
in bank a million franc*, to be drawn upon for carrying his new 
plans into execution. In the very midst of his labors he was 
attacked by an illness which left him almost totally blind ; and 
the task which he was forced to abaudon has not yet been 
taken up by any one else. 



^IFlIESE, and similar inventions, having in some instances 
"1 proved faul to their over-confident authors, seem to have 
brought the subject of aerial navigation into disrepute. 



n 



VERY liberal offer has been made to young artists by the 
proprietors of Harper' $ Wetlty, who propose to reward the 
author of the best original drawing to illustrate a Christ- 
mas hymn by Alfred Domett, published nearly fifty years ago, 
with a prize of three thousand dollars, to be spent in studying 
art at home and abroad. The competition is limited to Ameri- 
can artists under twenty-five years of age, and of course no 
drawing is to be received which is not the exclusive work of 
the person offering it. The publishers of the Wttkh/ will send 
a printed copy of the poem to bo illustrated to auy one who 
desires it, and all drawings must be submitted on or before 
August 1, 1883. The announcement of the name of the suc- 
cessful competitor will be made simultaneously with the publi- 
cation of his drawing, in December, 1883. Three well-known 
artists, Messrs. R. Swain Gifford, F. I). Millet, and Charles 
Parsons, will act as judges, and there can be no doubt that the 
trial will excite great and wide-spread interest. 



*fTN ingenious flushing-tank has been placed upon the market 
j\ by Messrs-. Doulton of Lamlieth. which is likely, judging 
from the frequent inquiries made, to Cud favor iu this 
country. The principle of the apparatus is much like that of 
Field's Annular Siphon flush-tank, the flush being obtained by 
means of an annular siphon, brought into action by the open- 
ing of a valve at the bottom, instead of by the filling of the 
small weir of the Field siphon. The opening of the valve is. 
effected by the elasticity of the air iu the siphon, gruduully 
compressed by the rising of the water in the outer bell. A va- 
riation on the simple flushing-tank is made by covering the 
outer siphon, or bell, with a larger bell, the edge of which dips 
below the surface of the water. This prevent* grease from 
entering the siphon, and the apparatus serves both as grease-trap 
aud flush-tank, while the choking of the siphon is prevented. 
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ARTIFICIAL STONE AS A BUILDING MATERIAL. 

TENERAL f.illmore, in a recent report upon 
a certain form of artificial stone, say* : " I 
have no doubt that It is capable in a high 
degree of resisting the effects of heal, and the 
action of alternate freezing and thawing, and 
that it will be durable in the latitudes of the 
I'nited States and tli« Canada*. " 

It has long been freely admitted 
thai very simple concrete* have 
great endurance in the tropical 
countries, but it is now demon- 
'-i rated that they may lie no tem- 
pered as to be equally reliable in 
this temperate rone. I do not in- 
tend to claim for either of the 
several methods a preference over 
others, hut simply to assert their 
generic title to a respectful and 
• ".en live consideration. The high 
ntiipiity of similar products is 
n vonil dispute, and the high au- 
thority of modern scientists is 
strongly upon the side of those 
wlio are claiming for recent development* the attention due to the 
revival of a "lost art." The word ailolte is perhaps the oldest word 
in general use to preserve its signification throughout all ages and all 
i mt;.. |» rive 'r.in 'In Kmj'm word ailoub, still iim-iI by tin' 
Copts, carrieii In the Moors to Spain, thence to America, thence to 
the Sandwich islands, and now to China, it may be said to have 
I the circuit of the globe. Everywhere it expresses the same 
j and bespeaks the natural, tendency of man to look about him 
for a cheap, durable and sufficient building material, which has 
evinced itself ever since Cain went out from his father's house and 
» buihled a citv." 

Rude samples of artificial stone have come down to us from the 
earliest annals — even from pre-historic times. It seems, therefore, a 
very little thing to so improve upon these as merely to give them 
sy in metrical and ornate form. This is chiefly what the present move- 
ment claims or can claim. What a simple proposition it seems to be ! 
And yet it is one that modern engineers and architects have been 
very slow to entertaio. Even In this field, however, Nature has been 
before us. We find he> wonderful creations — symmetrical, multi- 
form and ornate — in the hidden caves and grottoes of tho earth, 
where percolation quietlv reveals her stilly processes, — in the " won- 
derlands" of New Zealand or in our more wonderful recesses of 
Wyoming, — in the basaltic rocks of Ireland, or in the fastnesses of 
our Rocky Mountains. She has thus demonstrated not only how 
rocks and quarries have been created, but that stone may be fashioned 
into ornate or fantastic shapes in the very process 'of formation. 
How pointedlv we are invite*) therefore to tills field I Ruskin in his 
"Stones of Venice" beautifully remarks, "all noble ornamentation 
is the expression of man's delight in God's work." Indeed every 
worthy effort of Art is in some way an imitative tribute to some 
work of the Great Architect. 

The artificial production of stone is simply the attempt upon the 
part of man to effect by rapid manipulation what Nature is con- 
stantly doing by slower and im|>erfect means. If plants may be 
improved by culture, if fruit* may be made more luscious, if 
animals may be brought into subjection, nay, if man himself 
may be transformed from a rude, uncultivated child of the forest 
to a capable, industrious, intelligent citixrn, why may we not also 
expect to improve upon Nature in the simple production of stone? 
If we discover her throwing certain elements, in shapeless masses, 
into the recesses of the earth, to be excavated onlr by herculean 
effort, and shaped into form by patient and laborious skill, why 
mav we not take these same elements, in their plastic condition, 
and mould them into whatever form the arts require? The same 
order of intelligence which prompts us to improve upon Nature 
in other directions leads us intuitively to this. 

- Within the last fifty years much attention has been directed to 
this subject, but more particularly within the last decade. Forty- 
five vears ago there wa* erected on the north shore of Slaten Island, 
in New York Harbor, a stately, battlemented mansion, formed ex- 
clusively of artificial stone, familiarly known as " the cement 
house," every block of which was moulded on the spot. Although a 
mere stripling at the time, I became deeply interested in the work, 

found the building not 
a master workman, 
I alterations u\ma it. was of the 
opinion that if it should ever be demolished it could only be done 
with dynamite! Its position is upon a high bluff, of great exposure 
and bleakness, the north winds sweeping with unbroken force upon 
it from over the Newark meadows and the bay of New York for 
several miles. The walls are very thick and constantly hardening 
with age. As a test of endurance in this climate, no one need ask 
for anything more conclusive. 

But a more interesting, because a more expensive and an entirely 
.monolithic building,' has of late years been erected at Tort Chester, 
N. V'., upon an eminence overlooking the boundary line between the 

1 for a foil dnscrlptloa o! tins building m lbs American AnKiUtl fox August , 
17,1*77. 



States of Connecticut and New York. This is the palatial resi- 
dence of Wm. E. Ward, Esq. It is built entirely of artificial stone 
— the foundation and the roof inclusive — towers, colonnades, hours, 
staircases, balustrades, balconies, porches and all. Its construction 
occupied five years, its cost 8100,000, and it ha* been occupied by 
the family of its enterprising proprietor since 18J6. It* strength 
may be imagined when we state that when the parlor lloor, with a 
span of eighteen feet, hail been laid one vear, a weight of twenty-six 
tons was piled in the middle of it and le/t there through the winter, 
the apparatus arranged for determining the deflection showing only 
one hundredth of an inch depression. Here is another instance of 
an elegant private residence standing upon an eminence of unusual 
exposure, swept bv the direct north-easterly gales of Long Island 
Sound, and thoroughly weather proof and fire-proof. An exhaustive 
description of this building, and of be'lon construction generally, is to 
be read before the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, at 
their meeting, to which I respectfully refer your professional read- 
ers, quite confident that it will amply repay them. 

Another interesting building, an immense warehouse, six stories 
in height, and covering an entire squarr, 36o J x -loO", has recently 
been erected at Chicago, bv the well-known firm of J. V. Far-ell fx 
Co. The first story of this building is entirely of artificial stone, 
moulded on the *|>ul, and laid up in the usual manner. The stone is 
dressed and finished with chamfered edges, and has not cost one- 
fourth the price of limestone or sandstone. I have had the opportuni- 
ty of examining this work quite recently, and find that it h»* stood 
the severe tests of the past winter withuut a check or blemish of any 
kind. The same may also be said of a monolithic retaining-wall 
erected last summer at Fort Snelling, Minn., where a structure of 
natural stone had proved inadequate, and had to be taken down. 

I could extend this article by further instances of the kind, but must 
l>c content to simply mention some of tlio most noteworthy — a section 
thirty-seven miles in length, of the Vanne Aqueduct of Paris—an en- 
tire Gothic church, with its foundations, walls and steeple, at Vesinet, 
near Paris, the municipal barracks of Notre Dame, the jetties at 
the entrance of the Suex Canal and at the mouth of the Mississippi 
River, the great mole of Cherbourg, the Port Said breakwater and 
light-house, tlio harbor works of Alexandria and Marseilles, the 
Mont Cenis tunnel, etc. And if I should venture upon the inviting 
fields of historic and pre-historic evidence I should transcend bv far 
the limits to which I have promised to confine myself. As has been 
said by a high authority, "there is scarcely any limit to the applica- 
tion of this material for building purposes, nor any place where 
natural stone is now employed wltere it may not be substituted with 
advantage and economy." ' H. 



BUILDERS' SCAFFOLDING. — X. 

TX considering the force of the 

I action of waves or water cur- 
* rents on tlic standards or col- 
umns of staging, false-work* of 
jetties, etc., alluded to in the 
January, 1883, paper, it is de- 
sirable to have some data of the 
extreme mechanical effect of sea- 
coast waves impinging against a 
vertical plane surface perpen- 
ai the direction of the 
notion. The force of 
sea waves depends on their 
height, which in turn depends on 
their " fetch," or distance of their 
origin, and on the depth of water, 
as well, of course, as the actuating 
causes. Thomas Stevenson gives the result of experimental observa- 
tions made ou the west coast of Ireland, of which the following is an 
extract : — 

Force In Uw. per sq. foot, psrp»B- 

r . ^.T»^^^....etl.| t iaJ s l W MM. j W*m «Bj In 

Bracing should not be affixed to standards of iron, where perma- 
nently under water, because of tlie rapid corrosion of joints ami the 
impossibility of necessary occasional inspection, repairs, and re- 
adjustment; indeed, iron is entirely unfitted for such a position, a* it 
would ordinarily corrode in a very short time and greatly reduce it* 
initial strength, and cast-iron is further peculiarly debarred from use 
in such a situation by its inability to resist the impact of violent 
wood suitably •elected has advantages in t" 




As it is inopportune at the present stage to consider the subject of 
bending moments on columns, etc., we may, in the meantime, make a 
few observations tending to show that an intelligent application of 
most of the formula; is essential to their safe employment in the 
varving circumstance* which are inseparable from practice, and con- 
sequently thai a thorough understanding of the theoretical condition* 
or assumptions on which formulae are based is of vital consequence; 
thus, for instance, with reganl to the common tlieory of brnding it 
may be mentioned that it assumes that the material is so homogene- 
ous throughout every particle of its composition, and in the cohesion 
between contiguous individual particles, that every imaginable trans- 
verso section through the structure, and which is conceived to be 
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perfectly flat previous to the creation of this bending stress, remain* 
mathematically flat when that stress if applied, and hence when the. 
conditions in practice do not correspond with, or in many cases do 
not even Approach to, those assumed in theory, there must he a cor- 
responding ileparture of the practical from the exact theoretical 



A j,.\\h it is assumed that the modulus of elasticity ia the same for 
all degree* of stress, both in compression and tendon, but this is not 
exactly realize*! in practice. 

It may also be observed that there is a vicious popular misappre- 
hension with regard to the theory of the factor of safety, which in 
many instance* lends Itself to the enforcing of designs of structures, 
which imperfectly correspond with the theoretically assumed units of 
strength of perfect specimens of materials which are tested under 
more favorable conditions thin are usual in practical strains; assum- 
ing that a com|K>und structure liable to so many undetected present 
ami prospective accidental weaknesses, both in material and work- 
manship, is in all particulars equal throughout in strength to such 
unit measure. 

It is self-evident that none of these assumptions are completely 
realized in practice, and hence the necessity of realizing these de- 
partures, in their absolute mechanical values in practical results, 

etiotis in the elements 



and of the ability to apply the necessary correct 
of the design to the extent of their realization in anv given case, 
his ability which exercises the really practical skill of the en- 



It is this ability 

gincer, architect and contractor. Many nf the elementary text- 
books are at fault in not sufficiently recognizing or denoting these 
several discrepancies in the practical application of mathematical 
formula?. It is much to be feared that in the designs of many 
bridgu and other structures which have conspicuously failed, these 
facts have not been sutliciently appreciated. . 

Assuming that an arrangement of bracing, as for instance that in 
a composite standard or "cage," on which the Scotch swing-derrick- 
crane is usually mounted to the requisite height to command the 
prospective building, or the ta/iitte of the French scaffolding pre- 
viously described, or the hoist-cage guide used sometimes for raising 
the materials for building church lowers, etc., to he such that the 
number of its parts is only sufficient to keep it in its normal shape 
when distorting forces are applied, it would then be non-redundant, 
a.« previously explained, in which condition the stresses are readily 
found directly. Thus for each diagonal brace or link it would be 
merely equivalent to the whole horizontal wind-force pressing on 
that portion of the structure which lies abort such diagonal, divided 
by the sine (see Appendix) of the angle of inclination of the diago- 
nal to the vertical, t. t. : 
. WI,,.l i ore« .l»T 5 ^ 0 .l_ _ „ | j ,,, b 

Sine of angle or Its Inclination r r " 

For each horizontal bar, the wind-force would be taken the same 
as for the diagonal, h..t in this case the divisor would be unity, be- 
cause the angle is 80°, the tine of which is equal to radius = 1. 

The length of an oblique brace i» = ^? u T ^"Slv'T*"?' ,- 
' • Cosine of angle with ihcvertscal 

An angle of 45° would be the most economical so far as the mere 
brace is concerned, but it would necessitate 
a greater number of them in a given height 
In such a structure, with a corresponding 
increased reduplication of the horizontal 
bars. The greater the angle that the 
brace makes with the vertical, the wider 
apart must be the columns or standards of 
a skeleton pier, etc., for the same vertical 
height, requiring a larger cross-section to 
resist the bending moment of the same com- 
pressive strain; but, on the other hand, 
i ia the stress on the greater angle- 




Fig. as. 

tal strain produ 
apart the standards i 



brace which the same intensity of horizon- 
Tlfere is the greater need of care the wider 
so braced, and the larger the proportions of the 



that the reader unacquainted with trigonometry may 
not be deterred front perusing this paper or the previous one, by the 
appearance of trigonometrical notation symlmls, we may in the 
meantime, before formally considering the notation, etc., merely ex- 
plain the normal position of the functional lines (which represent 
ratios, as explained in the foot-note) here used bv means of the dia- 
gram. Figure 23. It will be observed that the circle is divided bv two 
diametrical lines perpendicular to each other into four equal arcs 

» The reader unacquainted with trigonometry Deed lint be rejielled by the sym- 
bols sloe, cosine, tangent, secant, etc.. as he can nevertheless use itarm to ndvan. 
lege, because all that they Indicate here are functions of the angle of Inclination 
of tim diagonal, etc., which are convenient decimal ratios which the several sides 
of any right angled triangle tear to one side, which Is known, and is assumed as 
rndiu* — I. la order to facilitate arithmetical calculation* Involved in the solu- 
tion of each problems. If e lias only to refer to a table of mtlaml sines, cosines, 
etc In any of the numerous engineering hand-books, and find the required 
angle: when It is leas than the symbol or beading is at Ion of |»ge; but if 
above 4.V, the symbol la at/no/ of |**ge, and the columns are read upwards In the 
latter case; thus, If the above angle were mr*, the sine value is found under 
ti«*,1lng at top of page to be 3rt>. i. t. -a half or rsdlus In Hie last jaincr we 
n»cd the ratio l.tttz to find the length of the diagonal of a square whnee side I* 
unity = I. Now wa will find in the same natural tables that this Is the sronn/ of 
an angle of iy, and therefore forms 
whose base and vertical are each g 1 
rlc representative of the base In this case being the 
batng the ranfsrar. If hypothentue be assumed as - 
- lot (Aeir opposite angles. 



:i me same uammv moire tuai mis is wiw jr.vinr ni 

lorms the bypothenuse of a right-angled triangle, 
tb= I ; t. r , lbs half of a square; the Irigonnmet- 
In this case being the raJhu. and of the vertical 



called quadrants, each of which represents an angle at the centre 
of ihe circle, i. <■-, at the intersection of the two diameters (and lying 
between any two adjacent radii) of a right angle = 30°; the whole 
circle containing !»U° X 4 = 300°, each of which is divided into 
60 minutes, and" subdivided into 60 seconds. Of the two oblique 
radial lines, the one lo Ihe right is the srrnnf of an angle of 
45° A, from centre of circle to point of intersection of the per- 
pendicular drawn from right extremity of radius. This perpen- 
dicular is the langrnl of angle A. That to the left is similarly the 
sreanf of an angle of 60°. It is here drawn on left side of diagram 
to avoid confusion of lines. The vertical line drawn from the 
intersection of the secant with right-hand quadrant of circle, to 
the radius. Is the sine of its opposite angle, A, and the portion 
of the radius between centre of circle and the sine is the cosine of 
angle A.» 



MACHINE-SHOP FLOORS. 




1 1 K following extracts from 
the specification for a 
Crane Shop to he built 
fur the Yale Manufacturing 
i: nmy at Stamford. Conn., 
m.iy be of service to those 
who may have to build similar 
building* for heavy mauufac- 
_ luring purposes. 

r t.ooaa. — That the whole In- 
or of the ('rune Shop shall 
t'nored in the manner indi- 
cate,! on the detail drawings; 
that preparatory In this all soil or 
mm Ifb.^l-. loam shall be removed from the 
\^-tj interior of ihe building, and its 

^J*"*^ - * hole surface graded t» a proper 
p»4 level with clean gravel, stone 
or ashes, widen shall be rolled 
or otherwise packet! until thor- 
lily hard and solid; that a 
stakes shall 



, » tei 
?. Ik> 



xt l\\ . t\ uuf "Ut'iur hnru and »i 
0.V Vl"* 1 u!>^ series of 2! x 4 inch 
he driven into till 



liis gravel in 

regular line* as per dciaii drawing, each stake to lie driven down to a 
solid bed, ur not less than DO inches, and tint nailing strips, fitted and 
well nailed lo these slakes, shall then be laid and carefully levelled lo 
the proper height so as to Insure Ihe proper suppurt and perfect level- 
ling of the whule floor; thai on top of the gravel bed, and between and 
under these nailing strips, there shall be laid a course of concrete not 
less than 8 inches thick, consisting of clean cobbles averaging nl-out 2 
inches in diameter, well coaled with coal-tnr or bitumen, and laid in 
place while the latter is soft and then solidified and packed together ly 
being rolled and tamped, the upper surface of the concrete course lo 
consist of a thin covering of tarred sand or fine gravel, filling the inter- 
stices of the cobbles and thus forming a smooth, hard surface, flush with 
the top of the nailing strips; that on the top of this shall be laid Ihe 
first course of wood, consisting of two inch plank, not exceeding 7 inches 
in width, tongued and gruovt-d together, or grooved on both edges and 
fitted with hard-pine splines measuring I x It inches, these planks to be 
mill. worked to uniform thickness, and laid with the surfaced side up, 
each plank to be fastened with two forty-penny nails at each intersec- 
tion with Ihe nailing strip* and all butts to lsc made on a nailing strip ; 
that on the top of this floor the Contractor shall lay a course of build- 
ing paper (the paper to he furnished by lite Company) and over this a 
course of yellow or hard pine flooring. !! inches thick, the strips not to 
exceed four inches in width, and lo have standing or straight edgea 
(without tongue and groove) and lo be mill. worked to uniform thick- 
ness, the surfaced side laid up, each strip to be fastened to the under 
floor, by two ten-penny finishing nails in each 16 inches of length, these 
nnils to be well set, so as lo stand at least one quarter inch below sur- 
face of floor, the floor to be carefully fitted and well secured around all 
piers, and against all walls. Openings lo be left in Ibis floor around 
foundations for heavy machines as thr.Cnmpany mny direct, an abate- 
ment of 20 cents per square foot lo be allowed by the' Contractor to the 
Company for the floor-surface Ihua exempted from covering. Two car 
tracka to be laid, one lengthwise of the building and the oilier Iran*, 
versely, each lo extend from wall to wall ; 'he timber for these tracks 
to Ise the size shown by the drawing, and laid aa therein indicated, this 
to Ise done prior to laying the concrete, which latter shall be carefully 
laid and rammed around, between and under the timbering for tracks 
Ihe same aa elaewliere, the Company to furnish Ihe rails and spikes for 
■lie tracks, and the Contractor to lay and fasten the same in place, com- 
mencing at tlte dnnr-allla and completing the tracks within the building, 
excepting Ihe turn-talde at llielr intersection, which latter shall be fur- 
nished and set in place hy Ihe Company. 

That the floor of wash-room In Crane Shop shall be built as per detail 
drawing, the under side of floor and timbrrs lo he finished in the same 
manner as specified for the interior of roof; thai the floor proper shall 
consist of two-inch spruce plank laid on the limber*, and above this a 
floor of one and one-quarter inch hard-pine, with building paper between, 
the width of floor-plank, mode of nailing, finish, etc., all to correspond 
with the specification for the main floor of the building; thai the Con- 
tract or'* work on wash room shall terminate with the floor and stair* 
leading thereto. Including the hand-rail around the same, and that the 
company will do all further fitting up of wash room. 

That the floor of Smith Shop shall Ise made as follows : All soil or 
loam to be removed from the building and Ihe whole surface lo be then 
levelled up to the proper heioht with clean gravel, sand or ashes, well. 
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rammed and packed where necessary ; that on top of this shall be laid 
a course, not leu than six inch** thick, of sand and clay well mixed to- 
gether wiili water, in audi manner and proportion* a* to properly 
harden, and then snrrad in place ami there puddled, lamped and rolled 
to the proper grade >m ] perfectly level, so as to form a smooth hard 
clay floor orer the entire building ; that prior to laying this floor the 
Contractor shall lay the umbering for carrying the track transversely 
across the Smith Shop, as per drawings, and lay the rails which shall 
be furnished by the cuinpany. That the space between these tracks, 
and also a width of twelve inches outside of each rail, shall be covered 
with four-Inch spruce plank well spiked to the cross-ties and laid so 
that the upper surface Is flush with the top of rails, the c!ay floor to 
( top against this plank on each side of Use track. 




THE *3,0O0-HOi:SE COMPETITION. — VIII. 

HW01I OtrBMITTKD i". " liboul." 

f rjS a prefatory remark, it is but 
f~\ Just to say' that although this 
house could be built in cer- 
■ . tain localities for $S,000, 
still, to a man answering the 
conditions of the problem, 
the situation would lie nf 
j real importance, and there- 
fore "Bboul" thinks it ad- 
visable to place the unfortu- 
nate, man cither in lirookline, 
Longwood, or Jamaica Plain, 
rather than in any of the 
towns north of Boston, where 
undoubtedly estimates would 
be from twenty to thirty per 
,^HX^M^\ cent less. 

^ ■, ; f3 F ^" J J OUTLIXK SPKCIFICATIOXB. 

' Foundation Walls:— 18-tncb 

rubble ut grade; 8-inch brick wall to sill. 

Scantlings: — Sill, C" x 6"; outside studs, 1" x 4"; inside studs, 
S" x 4"; joists, 2" x S»" and 1" x 8". ami 2" x 7" respectively, for 
first, second and third floors ; rafters, 2" x 6". 
hoarding: — (Rough) hemlock. 
Plastering: — Two-coat work; no back plastering. 

Windtnts: — Ready-made sixes. 
Doors.— Faclory-make, 1J" thick. 

Shingltt to lie perfectly plain, neither stained nor painted. 
Vlnpboanling : — Below second-floor joists, to Iks painted. 
Felting Paper between rough boarding and clapboards and fin- 
ished flooring. 

Chimneys : — 4-inch walls ; 8" X 8" flues. 

Plumbing: — Tub, water-closet anil bowl in Bath-room; sink in 
Kitchen; hopper in 
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DEMOS scdmittbd BY " Spring Chicien." 

Excavation and Masonry : — The Cellar to be excavated 6 feet be- 
low grade line. A cesspool 100 feet from bouse. The foundation- 
walls to lie of good local stone, laid on flat beds; face pointed above 
ground and inside dashed up. Piers of porch and chimney, of stone. 

Brichtork: — Brickwork of good sound brick, run of kiln. Chim- 
ney tupped-oiit with dark stretchers, with black 
in Hall and Dining-room of prcssed-brlck. 

Car/tenter- Work: — A balloon frame sheathed with 1-Inch hem- 
lock; a laver of paper-felt next the sheathing, and the whole cov- 
ered with California red-wood shingles. All lumber for frame, joist*, 
etc., to be of hemlock. All mill-work and joinery, exterior and in- 



terior, to be of good white-pine, for painting. All Aooring and 
stair-steps to be of yellow-pine. Hardware plain and substantial. 

Plastering: — The whole interior to be plastered with good two- 
coat work. 

Tinning: — Valleys, gutters and conductors of best IC charcoal tin. 

Painting: — All interior wood-work, and all exterior except 
shingles, to be painted with three coats of best white-lead linseed-oil 
paint. The shingles to be coaled with crude petroleum. 

Plumbing: — A drive-well 20 feet deep under Kitchen, with an 
iron.force-pump supplying, by aj-inch lead pipe, a 500-gallon round 
cedar lank in the third story. From tank J-inch supply to be car- 
ried to bath-tub, water-closet, boiler and sink. A f-inch supply hot 
water to bath and sink, with the requisite fittings and traps, all to 
drain into a 4-inch iron soil-pipe, run out at roof, and connected out- 
side with terra-cotta drain to cesspool. 

Heating, etc. : — A good portable heater in Cellar, with requisite 
tin Hues to distribute heat as indicated to first and second t 
A small, single-oven range in Kitchen, with water-back, etc. 
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THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

IIOCWE Or A. T. LTSIAS, K»<J., WAI.THAM, MAS*. MK8KK8. 11ABT- 

WBLL AXU BICHABDS4IM, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MAS*. 
MfllE original bouse ii|hiii this site was built nearly one hundred 
JL < <i*r« »go, having been added to ami built upon at various lime* 
since until it reached nearly to llie dimensions of ibe present 
building, further changes being desired and examination having 
shown extensive repairs to \m necessary, it was decided to rebuild 
ii|«mi the original Dpui, retaiuiug certain rooms in their old places and 
so fur a* miglit In? preserving the character of the old work. 'Die 
result in a new building similar in the general disposition of its parln 
to the old, but higher, and deeper, with bay-window*, porch and 
staircase which had no counterpart* in the original, and with much 
added internal accommodation. The pilaster* ujxm the front of the 
second story of tlte bay windows, (wine of which also appear upun 
the garden front) are relic* from the original building. A few old 
hit* of interior detail are also preserved, but with these exceptions, 
ever) tiling which appear* is new work. 

(IIIAMMAR acllOOL-IIOtTRK, HTKEI.TON, PA. MK. GEOBOE A. CLOI'OH, 

AHCUITECT, BOSTOX, MASS. 
COMPETITIVE DESIGNS KOB A S3,000 HOt SK SUBMITTED BV "lilxjttl" 
ANU "Spring Ckieltti." 

Should any of our non-professional reader* desire to build accord- 
ing to either of these designs, we trust he will do the author the 
simple justice of putting the work into hi* hands. We shall always 
be pleased to put client and auLhor into communication with each 
other. 

" 'libnuVt 1 plan is remarkably like that of i fi\impkirt l 1 but suffers 
by companion with it- Tlte dining room and parlor do not commu- 
nicate as those of the latter do, and upstairs thu chambers are too 
isolated, and there are no back stairs. Nevertheless, the plan is one 
of the best presented for a dwelling for all the year round. The at- 
tic is well utilized, and the basement fitted up for a laundry and 
water-closet. ' Bumpkin ' has worked-in four rooms at a little' addi- 
tional cost, and ' libout ' could probably do the same if desired. Of 
tlte elevation nothing but praise need be said. An almost quaker- 
like simplicity, combined with a bold accentuation of the sky-line, 
gives at once a relined distinction to the design, which gains much 
also from its excellent proportions, and from the well-habutccd rela- 
tion and distribution of the window openings. From the economical 
side this design offers a reliable solution of the probhim, and could 
be carried out with every indication of the owner's ultimate satisfac- 
tion. The drawings arc neat and paint-taking, yet with no lack of 
artistic sentiment. This cartful drawing from a skilled hand is a 
pleasing contrast to the wanton neglect shown loo often by facile and 
brilliant draughtsmen. 

"'Spring CHcktn.' Very good scheme ^simple and economical in 
plan, and the exterior judiciously treated. Tlte parlor and dining- 
room and kitchen grouped about the same chimney, which, however, 
is not made use of in the second story. The dining-room can only be 
reached through the parlor, which defect i* mitigated by communi- 
cation from kitchen to front-hall. Back stairs done away with by 
using the front flight, which thu* cannot bo left with an open balus- 
trade into hail, but ascends between solid walls. Bedrooms well 
arranged, and bath-room placed properly over kitchen. Closets too 
large for site of house. The attic stairs, chambers, and tank dis- 
posed so that not a foot is wasted. The details are good and the 
drawing crisp, with, however, a dangerous tendency towards coarse- 
ness. To sum up, a capital solution of the problem from the most 
economical point of view."— Exlntrl from the Jury's Report. 

BUILDING SUPERINTENDENCE.- XXVIII. 

WE now know the necessary sizes or timbers, and form of piers 
and buttresses, for carrying out our provisional sketch of tlte 
building into definite drawings, and wc proceed to lay mil our 
floor-plans and elevation*, coutinuing, after tbese are well' studied, 
to construct a foundation-plan in accordance with them. The ele- 
vation may be first taken an, as upon this will in a great degree 
depend the details of the completed plan. 

We have seen, from the investigation just made, that the walls of 
the central portion of the building, which supports a hammer-beam 
roof, will need to be buttressed, to support the tendency of the roof 
to spread, while those of the portions containing the stage and gal- 
lery, being covered by roofs which are lied at the feet of the rafters, 
and therefore have no lateral pressure, do not require buttresses. 
Our calculations have shown that buttresses two feet wide on the 
face, and projecting 20 incites, will fulfil the conditions of stability, 
but if the effect or the proportion should require it, we need not hesi- 
tate to vary from these dimensions, only assuring ourselves, in case 
of doubt} that the now form will bo equally suited to resist the thrust 
of the roof. The projection of the buttresses on the middle portion 



of the fiicudcwill give it a marked cltnracU-r.'heighlcncil by the loug 
side windows of the central hall, which are not needed, and are 
rather in the way, in the stage and gallery portiuns ; and to differen- 
tiate still further the middle of the building from the ends, wc will 
carry up a low para|ict over I lie windows of the hall, behind which 
a wide anil deep gutter can las formed to keep the drip front the 
eaves away from the central doorway. The corresponding portion 
of the ridge may also bo distinguished by a cresting of metal or 
tcrra-cotla, and the three-fold division of the interior thus " accused " 
upon the <• si rrlur, without interrupting the unifurniity of the ruof- 
surfat-es which we think desirable. 

The buttresses of the middle jiort inn of the walls must obviously 
lie supported from In-low, amf will appear in the first story as piers. 
The curtain wall which connects them in the second story need not, 
however, lie prolonged lo the ground, if 'here is any other way of 
sitp[iorliiig it, but may have its position transposed in the first story, 
if we desire. As some of the smaller offices in the first story and 
basement occupy but one bay of the facade, we can save twenty 
inches of muni in them, beside* improving lite effect of the frt-lit, 
without adding lo its cost by adopting this dis|tosition, and transfer- 
rin" lite curtain wall, or "wall-veil," as some perrons prefer to say, 
in the first story, to the exterior instead of the interior line of the 
buttresses. This will take away the support from beneath the small 
(portions of the upper wall between the buttresses and the window 
openings, and under the window* themselves, so we will have tlat 
segmental arches turned in those places, which will show just under 
the ceilings of the first-story rooms, but will be out of tlte way. The 
interval which will be left between the top of the first-story wall ami 
the sills of the second-story windows we will treat as series of small 
balconies, accessible from lite windows, with stone floors, and a para- 
pet wall. This balcony wall will stop at one end against lite stair- 
case tower, and may bo prolonged at tlte other end so as to form a 
kind of shallow porch over the side doorway, with a narrow balcony 
on top, furnished with a door opening frnm the room under the gallery ; 
all of which will help to break up and make interesting a front other- 
wise rather i 

We shall find some diffi- 
culty in preventing the 
tower from looking like 
the steeple of a church, 
which the building already 
resembles rather mure than 
wc wish, but we will sec if 
that unfailing resource of 
the architectural designer, 
the 
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the distribution and nscs of the interior, may not belp us. Re- 
membering that a portion of the tower, which contains the stair- 
case leading lo all the upper portions of the building, must be re- 
served as a ventilating shaft, to carry the foul air from the different 
portions of the building, wc will "accuse" the shaft by making it 
project four inches from the general surface of the tower wall, above 
the first story, and will give it a special termination at the top. We 
shall need, for the best results, a shaft of something like sixty square 
feet sectional area, and this can be obtained in the manner indicated. 

The offset of four inches which would naturally be made in the 
lower wall about at the second-story floor we will make on the out- 
side, instead of the inside, thus giving it an air of p-eater apparent 
stability bv the enlargement of the base. The outside of the wall of 
the ventilating shaft may be made continuous with that below, while 
the change in thickness of lite other portion may be emphasized bv 
placing at that jioint a balcony, supported by stone corbelling, which 
will serve to shelter the stage entrance lo the hall, and will alwavs 
be useful, at time* of public demonstrations, to tlte guests of tlte 
town officers, who will obtain access to it by a door. The top of 
the tower would nnturallv be used to some extent as a lookout, and 
a bell would probably be' hung there, so that the flat platform with 
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parapet, anil wooden belfry a little in retreat, will serve both pur- 
poses. To complete tin exterior features we should add a ventilat- 
ing turret over the middle of tin* roof, which will I* indis}wu»»ble in 
hot weather, to withdraw rapidly the air just under the rooting, 
which is intense!) heated by the sun on the slate*, before it can dif- 
fuse itself into the atmosphere below, and two chiiune.vs will be 
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arr, which can conveniently be placed In the walls of the end 
gables. 

The elevation of the opposite side will be substantially the samo 
aa the front, with the exception of the lower and doorways, and the 
end walls will be pierced only with a few windows. 

Before we can lix the weights upon the different portions of the 
foundation, which will determine the spread of the footings and the 
number of piles under them, it will be necessary to fix delinilely the 
thickness of the walls. Kor the front, since the piers between the 
windows are somewhat slender, wo have already decided to make 
them 16 inches thick, adding the projection of the buttresses to this, 
and as this wall is well tied by the Moor-beams which rest in it, the 
same thickness, 16 inches, will be sufficient for the portions at the 
ends, which have no buttresses. 

The gable walls are under very different conditions, being mncb 
higher than the others. The lower portion, beneath the stage and 
gallery floors, is slighllv steadied by the interior partition-walls, 
which* are to be well anchored to it; but above this tloor the wall 
•lands free to the roof. As the roof cannot well be tied very 
strongly to the gable walls, it will be safest to regard these as un- 
supported above the ground tloor, and to give them the thickness 
required for independent stability. This can bo readily calculated 
by llondelet's empirical rule. Laying off the height of the wall 
above the ground, at anv scale upon a vertical line, we set off hori- 
zontally from the foot of the vertical, at the same scale, the distance 
between the cross-walls or other sup[iorts which bound the wall 
w'u mu thicknoss we wish to determine. Connecting first the ex- 
tremity of the horizontal line, by a diagonal, with the top of tlie ver- 
tical line, we then divide the vertical line into twelve equal parts, 
and, witli one of these parts as a radius, describe an arc from the 
top of the vertical line, cutting the diagonal, and from the intersec- 
tion of this arc with the diagonal let fall a second vertical line. The 
•pure between the two vertical lines, at the scale of the diagram, 
will represent the necessary thickness of the wall. 

In our case the gable is 96 feet high from the second floor to the 
apex, and 70 feel wide between the supporting return-walls ; and 
applying the rule we find the thickness necessary to stability to bo 
about 4 feet. 

It is obvious that although this maybe the proper thickness of the 
wall at the foot, some economy may be made iu the upper |>ortioo 
without diminishing the stability of the mass, since the lowering of 
the centre of gravity will compensate for the loss of weight. If the 
wall were rectangular, it might, by successive offsets, be reduced 
from four feet to sixteen, or even twelve inches, at the top, but the 
peak of a gable is less solid and steady thnn the corresponding por- 
tion of a rectangular wall, and we shall do best not to reduce it 
twenty inches in thickness. It is < 1U itc possible that a 
of material might be so distributed, by means of ' 
as to give the stability needed, but this, we suppose, would involve 
in our case certain objectionable conditions, so we accept the result 
of our calculation, and draw the section of the wall in accordance 
with it, making the average thickness 84 inches. The tower walls 
arc next to be considered. Tlioe are strongly held by the return 
walls, which tie it back in such a way that it would be almost impossi- 
ble for them to fall over, so that it is hardly necessary to give them 
more than the thickness required for resisting tlte crushing strain 
due to their own weight. The walls being 134 feet high, the Ron- 
delet diagram give* for them a thickness of 20 inches, which is un- 
questionably sufficient, but public opinion, for some reasou, generally 
demands the thickest walls for towers, which need them least, and 
in deference to this, as expressed by our committee, we will make 
the lower portion 28 inches thick, diminishing the upper part by 
two offset* to 16 inches, as a compensation for the excess of material 
used below. This, while improving the appearance of the building, 
will really be judicious as a matter of construction, inasmuch as a 
solid brick wall 134 feet high, and 20 inches thick, although under 
the circumstances perfectly stable, would be subjected to a crushing 
strain at the base of 7$ tons to the square foot, which would be in- 
creased again upon the pier* at either side of the doorway, by the 
arch, which throws upon tbem the weight of the mass above it, to 
about 12} ton*. To this weight again might be added a further 
strain due to the action of wind on one side or the other, amounting 
possibly to 10 or 12 tons more. This would give a stress which or- 
dinary brickwork could not with perfect safety be trusted to bear, 
but the increase of the mass at the lower part of the tower, with the 
of the upper walls, will relieve us of all anxiety upon this 
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The variations in the thickness of the masonry will be made at 
somewhat irregular heights, to suit the exigencies of the openings 
and the ventilating shaft, but a liltle study of the section will give 
us, we suppose, an average thickness of 22 inches. 

The Interior walls, with the exception of that forming the abut- 
ment, opposite the tower, of the proscenium arch, which will have 
the same thickness as the arch, are not of great height, nnd are 
steadied by the floor-beams, so that 12 inches will be sufficient for 



ACTIONABLE NUISANCES. 

tntlKHE are says "A Barrister," few 
• I !• questions of such importance and inler- 
est to the general public as to which 
so much ini-coueeption exist* as the rights 
and duties respectively of neighboring own- 
er» of property, and the obligations which 
imposes with regard to the mnn- 
i such properly should I* used, 
as recently heard before the 
qieal, which forcibly illustrate* 
the difficulties of attempting to 
define a man's duly towards a 
neighbor whose occupation or 
calling is absolutely incompati- 
ble with neighborly relations. 
A student would find it difficult, 
if not impossible, to devote hi* 
mind to *tudy if his next-door 
icighbor should keep a print- 
1 ing-machine at work at all 
hour* of the day or night. The 
physician, the surgeon, or the 
artist would find il equally ink- 
possible to pursue their avoca- 
tions in a locality devoted to 
noisy trade*. But it is evident 
that the same rule of reasoning could not be made to apply to White- 
chapcl as to Bclgravla. What might be fairly considered the ordi- 
nary avocation of a man in Whitecbapel could not ■ be regarded as 
an ordinary incident of life in Belgravia. The same principic.could 
not be applied with logical strictness to the two localities. 

Lord Justice Thesiger has in fact insisted that the principle is the 
me, but its application should be controlled by ihe lime and cir- 
of the case. Eor instance, it would result in the most 
serious practical inconvenience if a man might go, say into the midst 
of the tanneries of Bermondsey, or into any other locality devoted 
to a particular trade or manufacture of a noisy or unsavory charac- 
ter, and by building a private residence on a vacant piece of land 
put a stop to such trade or manufacture altogether. The case is also 
put of a blacksmith's forge, built away from all habitations, but to 
which in the course of time habitation* approach. Lord Justice 
Thesiger did not think thai either of these cases presented any real 
difficulty. As regard* the first, it may be answered that whether 
anything is a nuisance or not, is a question to be determined, not 
merely by an abstract consideration of the thing itself, but in refer- 
ence to its circumstance*. What would be a nuisance in Belgrave 
Square would not necessarily be so in Bermondsey, and where a lo- 
cality is devoted to a particular trade or manufacture, carried on by 
the traders or manufacturers in a particular and established manner, 
judges and juries would be justified in finding, and may be trusted 
to find, that the trade or manufacture so carried on in that locality 
was not a private or actionable wrong. As regards the blacksmith'* 
forge, it would be, on the one hand, in a very high degree unreasona- 
ble and undesirable that there should be a right of action for act* 
which are not, in the present condition of the adjoining land, and 
possible never will be, any annoyance or inconvenience to either ita 
owner or occupier; and it would be, on the other hand, in an equal 
degree unjust, and from a public point of view inexpedient, that the 
use and value of the adjoining land should, from all lime and under 
all circum*tances, be restricted and diminished by reason of the con- 
tinuance of acts incapable of physical interruption, and which the 
law gives no power to prevent. " The smith, in the case suppMed, 
might protect himself by Liking a sufficient curtilage to insure what 
he does from being at any time an annoyance to his neighbor; but the 
neighbor himself would be powerless in the matter. It is admitted 
that individual case* of hardship might occur in carrying out this 
principle; but, on the other hand, the negation of the princi| le 
would at the same time produce a prejudicial effect upon the devel- 
opment of land for residential purposes. It will lie seen therefore 
that, In the interests of the public as much as in private and individ- 
ual interests, it is important to consider bow and under what circum- 
stance* a man may restrain his neighbor from carrying on a trade in 
such a way a* to be a nuisance and injurious to him or hi* property. 

In the case to which we have referred the plaintiff and defendant 
were neighbors, and held leases under the *ame landlord. The de- 
fendant was a wheelwright, and since the year 1848 had carried on 
his trade upon the premises adjoining those of the plaintiff. The 
plaintiff, in the year 1875, entered into occupation of his house, 
which had previously been used, first, as a furniture maker's work- 
shop, and as to the part immediately adjoining the defendant's prem- 
ises, as a gas-fitter's and smithy. This portion of his premises the 
plaintiff converted into an artist's studio, and after the lapse of four 
years complained of the increased noise caused by the defendant in 
carrying on his husiness. The defendant made attempts to lessen 
the noise and abate the nuisance complained of, but apparently with- 
out succeeding in satisfying the plaintiff, who eventually brought his 
action. It was alleged by the plaintiff that tbe noise caused by the. 
defendant amounted to an actionable nuisance, and there seems to 
have been no doubt, on the evidence, that this was so. Tl e Court ac- 
cordingly granted an injunction restraining the defendant from 
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carrying on his business in such a manner as Jo cause a nuisance lo 
the plaintiff, ami the Court of Appeal sits- -ended the injunction for a 
month in order lo give the defendant time to make alteration*, no as 
to abate the nuisance or find new premises. 

The facts of this cevwj |>rt'*e:ii no T@ry Lifin*M.tl f cut u re*, hut thoy 
serve, nevertheless, to illustrate the danger which a man incurs who, 
engaged in any trade or occupation likely to cause annovancc to his 
neighbors, invests his capital on the assumption that he will be al- 
lowed, on the faith of his business having been for inanv years estab- 
lished, lo continue it without interruption. The noise' made bv the 
defendant in his business did not amount lo a nuisance until the 
plaintiff converted the old smithy into an artist's studio, and when 
this portion of his house came to be used for the purpose for which 
it was intended, the noise made by the defendant in carrying on his 
became a nuisance to the' plaintiff. It has often been urged 
ch circumstances that a man may acquire by user a right to 
create a noise even amounting to an actionable nuisance ; but it is well 
to bear in mind that user of this kind, in order to support such a 
contention, must neither be forcible user nor user bv stealth, hut must 
be open and of right. Now a man cannot, by anything he can do 
on his own property, prevent his neighbor from making a noise. If 
he enter on his neighbor's property for the purpose he becomes a 
trespasser. In the case referred to the plaintiff could not even have 
taken action, for the reason that the noise did not become an action- 
able nuisance until the studio was erected. It did not hurt anybody 
so long as the plaintiff's premises were not required for artists' pur- 
poses. The plaintiff therefore could not have prevented the noise 
from continuing by action; neither could he have physically pre- 
vented it, for a man has no more control over the waves of 'sound 
than he has over the wind. No oascment or right by user had, 
therefore, been acquired by the defendant in the present case. 

As a further illustration of the principle adopted by the courts in 
dealing with questions of this kind, it may be well to mention a case 
a few days ago, in which the facts were very similar to the 
A confectioner had for more than twenty years osod a 
pestle and a mortar in his back premises, which abutted on the gar- 
den of a physician, and the noise and vibration were not felt as a 
nuisance, and were not complained of. The physician erected a con- 
sulting-room at the end of his garden, and then the noise and vibra- 
tion became a nuisance to him. Ho accordingly brought an action for 
an injunction. The defendant pleaded that he and his father had car- 
ried on the business, which, by the way, was in YVimpole Street, for 
more than sixty years, and that ho had acquired a prescriptive right 
by user lo continue to do so. It was held, however, that inasmuch as 
the noise did not become an actionable nuisance until the plaintiff 
creeled his consulting-room, no such right existed, and thai the right 
to make a noise so as to annoy a neighbor could not be supported by 
user unless during the period of user the noise had amounted to an 
actionable nuisance. 

This decision is founded, as in the former case, upon the principle 
that user which is neither physically capable of prevention by the 
owner of the servient tenement, nor actionable, cannot support an 
casement- We are still, however, as far as ever from arrivin" at a 
clear conception of what an actionable nuisance is. Wo are told that 
regard must be had not only to the thing done, but to the surround- 
ing circumstances. What might be a nuisance in one locality might 
not be so in another. The truth of this latter observation' is self- 
evident; but we are not in any wav, while admitting its truth, en- 
lightened as to the naUire of the circumstances which will permit a 
man to cause a nuisance to his neighbor in one locality or the other. 
One would have thought that an artist who voluntarily selected a house 
which hail been used first, as a furniture-maker's workshop, and, sec- 
ondly, as a gas-fitter's smithy, could not have much to complain of if 
his neighbor was a wheelwright who found it necessary lo make a 
noise in carrying on his business. On the other hand, the wheel- 
wright mighl have a good, deal to complain of in the artist who se- 
lected tho old gas-fitter's shop, where a trade as noisy as his own had 
pruhabl v been carried on before, and dedicate) this uncongenial spot 
to the Muses. Surely such an erratic selection might be regarded 
as '• a circumstance " worthy of consideration in determining whether 
the wheelwright's business was a nuisance or not. 

It may be urged, and doubtless with some degree of trnth, that to 
allow the continuance of a nuisance would bo to discourage, if not 
altogether to prevent the development and improvement of the prop- 
erty in the neighborhood. But wheelwrights arc as necessary to the 
community as artists, and we should hardly suppose, from what ap- 
pears on the evidence to bo the character of the property in ques- 
tion, that the wheelwright's business was at all out of place, or that 
the artist's studio was likely to lie any permanent improvement upon 
tho gas-litter's smithy. Tho rapid increase of building operations in 
our large towns, ami the constant changes, often difficult to account 
for. in the character and value of house property, and the usea to 
which it is devoted, render considerations such as those to which we 
have adverted of the utmost importance in determining the merits 
of eases of this kind, and it would almost seem that such " local cir- 
cumstances " were not sufficiently taken into account in determining 
upon the respective claims of the artist and the wheelwright in the 
case wo have quoted. — Tht Arehittet. 



OvsTEB-Siim i, Wixnows — The windows of house* in the Philip- 
pine Isles are made of pellucid oyster shelU, which admit light, but 
cannot be seen through. 



THE DONJON OF CO LTV, 
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LETTER from Couey-le- 
'llUteau lo the Philadcl- 
1 1 11 Ttlrgmph says : — 
I mcy-le-Chatcau stand) 
upon a crest of a hill, with an 
Did village not very far from 
it. most of the houses in which 
have been built from the dd- 
br i» of the castle, For in 
l-i V.', during the wars of the 
Fronde, the magnificent cha- 
teau was besieged by the orders 
ni C ardinal Maxarin, and after 
a stout resistance it fell. 
Then Mazarin gave orders to 
L.n c the place dismantled, and 
a mine was fired beneath the 
grand tow,er of the donjon. 
The explosion blew everything 
as a shot passes through a cannon, but though 
;.<■[' M ■■- Her.- m.ve ; : • ; , vi. ill-. : lower remained standing. 

llien t-.r g, .u.. i,. tio |.. •.. eii" helped themselves freely 

to all the stone* and masonry which they'happened to want, until at 
last the French Governinenl undertook to protect the ruin, and now 
an old soldier takes care of it. anil the I government is propping up 
the walls and closing up the fi'sures. Fortunately, a complete res- 



through the top, just 
Assures were ma 



toration, such as that which 
Chateau of 1'ierrefond 
main a ruin, but such a 
and admiration. M 



M. Yi eli - e I ii.e carried out al tho 
hie. The castle will always re- 

r in .1 - uei-i u. ery beholder with woaula 
Viollet-le-Duc strongly recommended roman- 



cists and historian?, instead of drawing upon their imaginations for 
a vivid description of medurval lire, to go and see this sombre pile. 
Nothing, he «.»•,■ an iim- i i.-tty- 1 the feudal limM than thfa 

superb monument which even the earthquake baa not been able to cast 
down. Victor Hugo profiled by this advice-, and we have the result 
in Qnatrc-vingl- Trrizt. 

As- • in stands at the <■•••' of the 'or - and gazes upwards >» im. 
summit, where the battlements remain unbroken, it is impossible to 
repress a feeling of amazement, not only at the prodigious character 
of the work, but at the thought that the whole of this part of the 
castle was built in five years — that is to say between 1 225 and 1 230. 
It was the famous warrior, Knguerrand ill, who constructed this 
immense pile at a time when, as it is believed, he aimed at nothing 
less than to seize the Crown of France. Tho magazines beneath 
the walls were capable of holding ample supplies of provision for 
1,000 men for a whole year. On a single floor or story of the don- 
jon l,50ii men could easily have been assembled. The tower is 187 
feet in height and .135 feet in circumference, and the walls are 
thirty-four feet in thickues*. If the reader will compare these di- 
mensions with those of any other tower known to him in New York 
or elsewhere — even wilh 'thorn of the famous tower near tho City 
Halt which was once so great a source of amusement to the Sun ami 



its subscribers — ho will be able, perhaps, to form a faint idea of 
the imposing appearance which this mass of masonry must present. 
It was built to last forever, and it seems likely, at least to enduro 
as long as any other of the works of man. liut the sires of Cuucy 
have passed from tho earth. It was a fighting race, and most of 
them perished on the field of battle. The son of the builder of 
Coucy, Kaoul, fell at Mansourah, in Egypt, and ihe last of the 
Knguerrand* died in a foreign land in 1396. In H00 the castle 
came into the possession of Louis of Orleans, and in the Orleans fam- 
ily it still remained until the days of Louis Philippe of Orleans, called 
" KgalitoV Now it belongs to the French Government, and ever 
since in 'in large sums of money have been spent in earning out 
necessary repair*. The walls were, as M. Viollct-lc-Duc says, 
"leznnlr'" by the explosions of the mines of Mazarin's engineers, 
but now these yawning chasms are only marked by the new blocks 
of masonry which have been inserted. The venerable appearance 
of the ruins has not in any way suffered. 

The lower so impressed me thai I have scarcely ventured to re- 
fer to the other parts of the castle, although they are considerable 
in extent. There are four other towers at e«ch corner of the 
chateau, inclosing guard-chambers, beneath which arc three stories 
of dungeons accessible only by a large round hole in the middle of 
the floor: down this hole the prisoner* were lowered, and slight in- 
deed must have been their hope of ever coming out alive. Women 
and men alike were inclosed within these gloomy vaults, the victims 
of the fierce raids which the sires of Coucy made upon all the sur- 
rounding country. Knguerrand the Great carried his ravages as far 
as Leon, anil on" one occasion he bore off the dean of the cathedral 
there and shut him up in one of his fearful dungeon*. As the old 
soldier who now acts a* guardian told us, only " distinguished pris- 
oners " were made captives in these dens — the other sort were taken 
outside the walls and hanged. There never could tie the least hope 
of escape for any one who crossed the drawbridge. The town out- 
side was surrounded by massive walls, which still remain, and be- 
tween the town and the castle were two enormous moats and an- 
other range of walls, and then the donjon, and the guard-chainlier* 
bevond. Perhaps the prisoner* who were least to be pitied were 
el their fate at once at the hands of the executioner. 
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You will remember the picture which Victor Hup* draws of the 
dungeon in which first the old Marquis, and then h'u deliverer, the 
youn^ Winnie, were immured. The very pUcc cxista to ihia 
day at Coucy» 

THE BRICKWORK OF CHIMNEYS. 

umiunicalion to the Deuliche 
tuitg, Hcrr Eckhartz ha* ex- 




II 
P" 

crevice* being formed in the brick- 
inneys ia the difference of 



liia opinion that the cause 



work of chimneya 

pcratnre between the inner and 

ooter surface*. While in many casea 
in an ordinary factory chimney the 
mantle ha* internally a temperature 
of nearly 600 c Fahr., the ex- 
ternal temperature is only 
nt 60° on an average, the 
difference of expansion which 

tba cracka referred^ to. He 
• Iwella upon the use of iron 
lumping, and remarks that ita 
liject and result are not, 
slrielly speaking, the preven- 
tion of expanaion, hut rather 
tin- attaining in the outer brick- 
LWOTI of a uniform distribution 
if the tenaion, nnd the pre- 
vention of ita concentration 
at rertain point*. 

The question whether 
wruught-iron rings in the in- 
side of a mantle are liable by 
their own expanaion to pro- 
duce cracka, baa been for some time under discussion in German 
tuchnicnl circles. A abort time ago, I>r. Totnei recorded in the 
journal referred to, hi* opinion that the binding of chimneys by 
means of iron inside the masonry was a measure only to be recom- 
mended in exceptional cases, and with the observance of special 
care in ita execution. He considered that the external binding of 
brickwork was, however, a question which was to lie regarded in a 
different light. Herr Eckhartz, though not founding his remarks 
exactly on those of Dr. Tomei, further illustrate* them by saying 
that if iron-work placed internally faila to prevent cracka, and even 
produces them, ita employment in that way ia not only superfluous, 
but injurious. If rightly constructed, he consider* that for resist- 
ing the effect* of the wind, no hooping is required by a chimney. 
In further elucidation of the theory that internal hooping ia unsuit- 
able, be remarks that the iron-work should, as a matter of course, 
not be exposed to a high temperature ; and he maintains that all 
rings inside masonry must, under these circumatancea, be subjected 
to the influence of heat. If they have not sufficient space for their 
expansion, they exercise a pressure upon the external brickwork, 
ami thereby produce cracks. 

From the' facts thus quoted Hcrr Eckhartz deduces the recommen- 
dation that in order to provide against the results of the difference 
in temperature to which allusion has been made, double walls should 
be constructed. He refers to the chimneva for circular furnaces 
which have been designed on this principle by Hcrr Hoffmann. lie 
n«e« double mantles, each only half a brick in thickness, which aru 
united by vertical rib* of the same thickness. Inaide the chimney 
is an isolated mantle, half a brick thick, which is built up to the 
height of 1 1 to 22 yards, according to temperature ruling in the 
chimney. This mantle is exposed to the most intense action of the 
heat, anil from the nature of ita construction U not Injuriously 

OOMI'IIESSION or BRICKS, TESTED FOR NEW PENSION BUILDINO, 

mpi 



affected by any extension which takes place. Herr Eckhartz claims 
for this m'ethud of construction the subsidiary advantage of econo- 
my in fuel, and adds that his personal experience confirms him in 
the opinion that it is the only system by the use of which iron hoop- 
ing can be completely dispensed" with.— The Builder. 



MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 
March t Burning of Lyken - * Opera-Honse, 



March 11. The roof of the Payret 
midday, crushing several persons. 
lWn of Prince Uortachakofl, ex 
March 12. The court-bouse of i 
Is burned. 

March 13. Attempt to blow up the Government Board Office, Westmin- 
ster, I/indon. 

March IK. The failure of a gallery support causes a panic in the Cosmo- 
politan Theatre. New York. 

March 1*. Fire and panic In KaranU's I'nvltlon. New Orleans, La,, dur- 
ing the performance. Four persons fatally crushed. 



CREMATING EXCRETA. 



To Tilt? Editors of Tub American Architect: — 

Genu, — Being a reader of your monthly Architect, I take the 
liberty of asking a little information on a question of interest to me 
and perhaps to other*. I have a small business lot about thirty- 
eight feet square on which I wish to build a grocery store with base- 
ment, and have convenient dwelling-rooma above on second floor. 
What bothers me is to know how to have a convenient anil practical- 
working privy from this second floor on Inside of building, as the 
building will cover the whole of the lot: we have no water-work* 
here and very little descent of ground in any direction. Could get 
5 feet by going about 80 rods, — I expect to use a drain. My idea 
wa* to build a good sized chimney from basement in connection with 
privy and arrange so as to dispose of soil by cremation and run the 
urine into drain. Do you know of this ever being done in this way 
and can it be made practical? If you think not, what is the most 
practical plan in use to obtain tin- results 1 wish ? 

If vou should answer through the Architect, please publish in the 
monthly i«aue, and oblige, Yours truly, 

W. 1 • IAW. 

(Sowmtmo depends upon the amount of money onr correspondent 
wishes to a|send. With a tank and force-pump, soil-pi|K>. drain, and ■ 



pool at a sufficient distance from the building, a good water-closet would be 
the roost satisfactory apparatus. If this is Impracticable, the common 
French method of building a tight vault In the cellar, or preferably outside 
of it, with a shaft extending vertically downwnrd from the second story, 
might lie carried out with comparatively little offense, by making the vault 
or shaft nearly or quite air-tight, and carrying up from tbe former a venti- 
lating pipe, six or right inrhes in diameter, well above the roof. Then there 
will always be a flow of air downward through the seat, which will keep the 
air of thecluset In motion. If dry earth could he scattered over the content* 
of the vajilt each day, and the whole frequently cleaned out and disin- 
fected with powdered copperas, the result would be still belter. A still 
cheaper, bnt 
such as any i 
approve.— Eoa. 



some appliance would be a portable earth-closet, 
would furnish. The cremation idea we can hardly 
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RECENT TESTS OF BRICK. 

Wasiiixovok, D. C. 

To tit r Editors of the America* Architect : — 

.Dear Sir*,— The following report of tests of bricks made at my re- 
quest upon the Government tcsting-macbine may be of sufficient 
interest to builder* to merit publication in > our valuable journal. 

M. C. MEIGS, U. S. A. 

Retired. 

Watkatowx: Mass., Detzjiiik* Iff, lfc*2. 
(SUPERVISING KNGINKKK AND ARCHITECT,) WASHINGTON, li. C. 



at 183,000 lbs. 

30,000 Fractures In sight 
In sight 



Cracking 



t ler ff i 



at *l,l«Hi V*. 
Cracking sonoils heard at 
al l.io.i 00 lbs. 

Crseksln sight atK.OM lbs. atenrncr. At 130,000 lbs. 

siteelmsii covered : no more cracks In sight. 
CrasKIng solinils beard at «.Vm*i lbs. Specimen covered 

when load reached lSo.iMS) Ihs.; no erseks In sight. 
Cr*<-klitg sounds heard al ea.eoo lbs. began to crack 

along edge al !l».<e» II*. 
Began to Sake along OR* corner at 7B,ooo lbs. 

•• " oil at edges at l»7.noo lbs. 

'• « " corner at 140,000 •' 

Cracks n| y *re.l generally at an.oto " 

» OS at ods edge at 110,000 lbs. 

■ In sight si lui,. 
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GRANULATED-SLAG MORTAR. 

ALIRrilf AXY ClTV, MtUVll 28, IMS. 

To tiik Editor* or tiik American Architect: — 

Dear Sirt, — Will you please inform me in the next inaue of your 

paper n* to the merits of mortar mule from granulated furnace slag. 

a* practised at the Tees Iron Works, Midtlleshorn, Eng., and at what 

othor places, if any, you know of its having been used. 

Yours truly, Joa. A. Shins. 

[We do not know about mortar made with furnace slag, bat presume It 

murt be used In place of ordinary sand. Brick of pressed »l.-»«-cs>i»cret*' are 

extensively nil through the Cleveland District and even In London. — 

Kim, Amkwoan Architect.) 



AM ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM FOR NEW YORK. 

New Vokh, March 31, una. 
To the Editors of tiik Amprican Architect: — " 

/A-*ir .Sirs, - — II rrx jwin.t dirt that in bodies constituted nf so many 
varying elements as tlie A. I. A., there is likely to lie in the current 
work of its volunteer officers lest romance than often thankless 
drudgery. But I will now give yon anil your readers a little episode 
somewhat flavored with that unusual former ingredient in my Insti- 
tute ex|ierience. 

Between two and thms vears ago one of the active members of 
the Institute and of the New York Chapter, Mr. Napoleon 1/eBrun, on 
promise of strict secrecv, told ine he hail exerted a certain influence 
which he had just received assurance would sooner or later inure to 
the great benefit of that Chanter ami the interests which it is its 
aim to guard and foster. Last Fridiiv a friend of his, Mr. Levi Hale 
Willanl (a collateral dependent of the martyr spy, who met his 
death in this city during the Revolution), died of consumption, and 
yesterday morning, as Mr. LeBrun, a day or two after his friend's 
death, intimated to mc would lie the case, a notice like that which I 
enclose appeared in most of the pa|>ers. Yesterday, on seeing Mr. 
LeBrun lie handed me the original of the enclosed copy of a post- 
humous letter to himself from Mr. Willard, received an hour or two 
before. 

I commend this letter from the dead alike to those who have the 
means to foster what Mr. Willard thought the " grandest of all the 
arts," ami to those who might, like Mr. 1/eBrun, use an unselfish in- 
fluence to attract those means. The Institute would. Indeed, pros- 
per if each of its centres could be ensured such benefits as those the 
New York Chapter will dispense throngh him. 

Yours truly, A. J. Bloor. 



Jfitw Vobk, Xovesnher 2rj, UN. 

Mv Dear Mb. Le Brpx: — 

Your reception of this will be the announcement that I have 
passed rrom this world. 

You urn aware tli.it I have long since made a bequest to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art of money to lie devoted to the founding of a 
museum of architecture, to be placed on exhibition in its cutleries. 
It is a subject that has often been discussed between us for years 
past. 

My object in writing this is to put on record my desire, lately ex- 
pressed lo yon, that to your son, Pierre, lie assigned the duty of making 
the collection, under the direction of the Commission designated in 
my will. He thoroughly understands my views and is in harmony 
with them, and I am satisfied would carry them out to my entire 
satisfaction. If my wishes can have any weight in the matter 1 trust 
they will receive due consideration. 

If it shall prove that I have done something to cultivate and cn- 
couraze a popular taste for this grandest of all the arts, I shall be 
recompensed fur what I have done, although I may never know of it. 

With kind wishes for von and yours, I am, 

Vory sincerely your friend, Levi H. Willard. 



[Thk will of the late Levi Hale Willard. who was a large stockholder in the 
American Rxpress Company, was admitted to probate In the Surrogate's of- 
fice yesterday. After mentioning some minor bequests, the testator leaves 
to the trustee* of the Mctrojmlit.su Museum of Art the remainder of bis es- 
tate, to bo applied to tiie purchase of a collection of models, easts, photo, 
graphs, engravings, and other object* illustrative of the art and science of 
architecture, to be kept on permanent exhibition in the museum. The 
collection is to made under the direction of a commission chosen by the 
New York Chapter of the American Institute of Architects, one member of 
which shall bn the architect, Napoleon LeBrun. The bequest is conditioned 
on the funds being applied solely for the purpose designated, and mi part 
thereof to the acquisition of antiquities or other objects not strictly relating 
lo architecture, constructional or decorative. The expenses attending the 
niaklu; and arranging of Oils collection, a« well as the annuity directed lo be 
paid the testator', mother, raav be defrayed from the revenues nf too 
property bequeathed as received, the liaUnre to be added to the principal so 
lonj as any portion thereof remains unexpended. Ill case the trustees de- 
cline in accept this lvv|<te»t nu the conditions presrrtbed, It will go under 
like condition* to the Trii'D-cs of Columbia College. Alexander Holland, of 
this city, nod Hubert A. MeKluncy, of Brooklyn, are appointed executors. 
The will Is dated July i!S, 18HI, and on November "Hi, 1HS1. a codicil was 
added to the effect that owing lo the Increase in the value of the e*t»Ui 



since the milking of the will, the brjqnest to the Trustees of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art might amount to a larger sum than would be reonlred to 
fully carry out lu provisions. Tlie testator, therefore, direct* Hint only so 
mncb of tlie bequest be applied to the acquisition of the architectural collec- 
tion as may be required In the Judgment of the commission, lu members to 
be the sole judge* of it* extent and the amount lo lie ex|>cnded thereon. 
Tlie remainder of the bequest, if any, is lo be employed In the purchase of 
landscape and r/enre picture* of the modern French school, to be added lo 
the galleries of the innseam.- AVie larl- rimes, March St), IKKt. 



AN OPENING IN TIIE NORTH-WEST. 

Sr. Pai l. Mix.*., March M, ISO. 
To the Editors or tiik American Architect : — 

Dear .S'irj, — Will you please to make public in your " Building In- 
telligence " that there is a great scarcity here of good architectural 
draughtsmen. A doxen good draughtsmen could find plenty of em- 
ployment here and in Minneapolis. Is your bureau for placing 
draughtsmen still in operation 'I Please do something in this matter. 
Your* respectfully, 

GeoROK WtRTB. 



NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 

Ysnkkk ENTKaratsE IK EiiKorK. — Some very singular advertise- 
ments appear from time to time in the newspapers. One of the most 
curious has lately been observed in a Paris paper, where a certain 
"Yankee Knginecr" thus addresses all "whom it may concern": 
"Having visited the Leaning Tower of Pisa, Italy, I am fully con- 
vinced that the architectural grandeur and beauty of this ancient and 
colossal relic of past ages can be wonderfully improved. 1 hereby 
offer to contract to put this immense structure in a perpendicular posi- 
tion and raise ii to a level of the ground for the sum uf *a,«liM> tlie 
term* of payment and time of completion to be agreed upon, the time 
not to exceed ninety day*." There is something truly American in 
the matter-of-fact way In which this audacious prupnaiiinn is advanced. 
If now, a* might readily happen if the idea occurred to him, some 
Yankee patent-medicine manufacturer should come forward and offer lo 
defray the expenses of this gigantic work on condition that he be per- 
mitted to paint the advertisements of his particular panacea all over 
the outside and interior of this lower, the glory of the great American 
eagle would lie sensibly enhanced. In fact if the European* were 
only in any degree "up lo snuff "they might have all their scan- 
dalously-neglected ruins put into complete repair on similar eat* term*. 
— EtthaHgt. 

TvKE* lit Stkebts. — The linitding and Ewjinet-nnif Timet says, in 
reference to a controversy which ha* been going un in Geneva on the 
utility or olhcrwhjc nf tree* in public sqiiarcs and street* : We should 
have thought that there could be little difference of opinion on tlie sub- 
ject. 'Ilie foliage is grateful lo the pedestrian in hoi weather, and it 
shelter* hint in wet weather, while the entire appearance of the street 
it improved by a row of green trees. An ingenious opponent of this 
pretty general opinion asserts that to far from Hie trees being healthy 
I hey are quite the reverse, inasmuch at they impede the circulation of 
air ; and at for those individuals who prefer shade to sunshine, they 
have only to walk on the thady side of the ttreet to attain their desire. 
Certainly, if the treet are planted without judgment, they will impede 
the circulation of the air; if planted in loo clow contiguity to each 
other, the effect cannot be beneficial to the general health. Nor should 
they lie allowed to come In contact with the building* near which they 
grow. There it not much chance of any of these contingencies occur- 
ring in the metropolis; rather are the tree* loo few and far between. 
A meet important function Is also pert >rmed by the root* of the treet in 
drawing up stagnant waten and absorbing organic matter* in the 
subsnl. These are advantage* not to be ignored bv householder* in 
Urge towns, where the drainage i* very often defective.— Pall Stall 
Gaztllt. 

Fuskkeal FrnxiTf he. — The following story would be almost in- 
credible if the facts had not been stated in evidence a fortnight ago 
before a French court : Some months ago M. Aurille, an architect, 
ordered of a Paris upholsterer, named Distruit, a suit of bed room fur- 
niture for 'i/Mt francs. He was delighted with hit bargain, until one 
morning his wife, while dressing, read on the hack of the toilet-table 
" Rrgrrtt tltruch " engraved in the marble. The effect produccij upon 
her tuind by this discovery led tu further investigation of the furniture. 
The marble top of a chest of drawers was lifted, and on the under side 
M. and Mine. Aurille read: " lion pent, flws t/xmi." All speculation 
was then at an end. M. Distruit had gone to a cemetery for his marble 
slain. M. Aurille declared that lie would have no such sepulchral me- 
morials in his house, and asked the tradesman lo take back the furni- 
ture. The latter having declined the architect refused to pay the hill. 
The Court held that the marble was not less marble because it had once 
Iteen put to funereal uses, and ordered M. Aurille to pay the account. — 
Efhangr. 

Blace-Listixo. — Here is a practical suggestion. When a man it 
caught selling had milk, the proper authorities advertise his name. 
Now, if a building lakes fire through carelessness in the construction, 
let the officers of the law advertise the nunc of the responsible parly. 
No injustice would he done by that. — Votlan llrraltl. 

Tag Bi'tLirtsc* I«r«n(iR« or Bai.tihome have given order* that the 
door* of £i!l churches in that city be made lo swing out want. Nearly 
every church building in the city wa* found to have it* outer door* 
twinging inward. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 

Repei i -l fev TV. Antticu Architect sad •alMleg 



[Although a litrfr portum of Ike buUMttl 
it arorirVcrf be Ihrir rryulae corTr./sWrWu. the l«Wl 
greatly eVsirr lo rrrvirr rnluolori, ...lo. ".../.on, c^.r 
CKli/y/Wnn f »e tmntlrr anil vullgiag ;«» as.] 



BUILDING PATENTS. 



[rViairrf jnrci(ierl/*p»ij o/ owe. patent* fifty mentom, it. 
together trilh fntt iletait QtuwtnilonM, uutg he iJtttitHnt 
«/ the l'««« u »»«r »/ falenf, at W kUkj HM , Joe 
ttrentf-JLte em's.) 



27I,H!4 4S<!. Hr-vrEft.Ixl.rrr.— Edward Z. Colling*. 
Camden. N. J., Md Charles F. Pike. Philadelphia, P.. 

274.4*1. St «plk. - Nlile* Knarl, Boston, Mm. 

«I,1H«. WaxCorioi xt>.- Peter C. Ohaler, York, 
Pa. 

'.71.499. Bot.T-Cl'TTEIl. - Jopbanus II. Kennedy, 
How Vineyard, Me. 

274.314. Tii.k-Mai iii.vk.— Uoorg* Potts, 
ap 

274,62a. Kl.l.ll wmiuai ii. — 
Washington, IX 0. 

271.1W. Weatmkb-Stbip. — Joseph Walker, Belle- 
ville, Kim. 

271.344-345. WRXxrit. — Frank Armstrong, Bridge 
port. Conn. 

271,Se.T. STOXE-TrRSlSO I.ATIIK. ■ ThDIDIU F. 

Clemoia. Tiverton, County "f Devon. England. 

274.4*1. LiuuT-MSii-Comii'itiik.— Jaine* H.Coon. 
I>*> Molne*. lo. 

274,383. Pi.axixii.Mai niXE. —Allen P. Creoue, 
New York.X. T. 

S74.6H9. Wa tku-Pmw-p Paixt. - Elam Hay*. Clear 
Ijiko, tuWA, 

2r4.(»>. Icaiiiiet-Pi.'.xe.- <_Mlvor lleggluml, Onk 
land, Nab. 

7H.MS. Ihiwvisg.Taui.e. — Arnold Hermann, 
Hoboken, N. .1. 

274.«2». WArr.K-rij.ntr Vai.\ e. — .lotin Mctlutre, 
Milwaukee. Win. 

•71.631. PiikOtti-.r.- John Miller. Cambridge- 

'VOX? Watkb Cu»ET. - Andrew 0. Myers, New 

York, N. V. 

2.4.K37. FimkE»i ir«. — Kobort L. Pruyu. Baton 
linuge. I.a. 

Tilfi*. Lrsm po« Sl.ll.lM., Ikx.ks. — Charles S. 
Her. and Patrick Mill., Pueblo, c.,1. 
274.«7U. llEAriXO.Fl RNA. E-- Felix Tylec. (ierc- 

land, o. 

271.711. nonixii-nrr. — William W. Brlgg, WnsL- 
lngt.»u. l». C. 

271,723. Kr.Ynl.VtXfl W\TIR-Cl.osKr8TEXCII TRAP. 

— laws l>. Cmlg. San Francisco Cat. 

274,;.H-;.W. M im m il nr. ur Porti.axt. CT.B- 
E.l r. — r dward .1. IN. Sme.ll. Washington. 1>. C. 

274.7U-. Al T.IJIATtl 'ALLY-.UI'KRATIXO l)OOB. — 

John I., Hawkey. Cape Mar. B.J, 

271,770. Al TOMATO I LUTI H IOR KtKVATIllls. — 

Edwin T. Ilerrlck, Providence, K. I. 

274.;7i. File. ~ William Hager, Newark. N. J. 

27*.777. .M i.K CiA.siNo IIaiihyi av.- DarW Ham- 
phrer». Norfolk. Vn. 

271,7a*. Heateu. — Jonathan Johnson, Lowell. 
Maw. 

2T4,7«!i. Paonrcnox op DiaiNPE^rAXra. — Chaa. 
T. Kingaett. 17 Ijuisdowne Hna.1, Tottenham, and 
MaxImiliHii Zingfur, lit lluekland t'rescent, IHeirize 
park, Onnntr of Middlesex, Kngland. 

27I.K30. stkaw'H ini AT..H. — IfcATid Beoshaw, Drain- 
tree, Mass. 

274.K31. Bash.Cobd OiiBE. — James Shannon. 



Washington. 1>, C. 

— ». Clamp. — 



Brooklyn, 



27l.»cr 
N. V. 

27l,»l». SKLr^Losixo Hailhwa v. — Richard l>. 
ThackMon, St. Ijjuls, Mo. 

274^l«. FiKErLA. e.— Melchasedeck Y. Thomp- 
son, Arkadelpbla, Ark. 

SIl.wiH. IlKvirr 1MB Filiixq PipeJoixts. — 
Thomas Watklna. J.dnutown. Pa. 

I74.17*. Inseiitiule Saw-Johtb. — William i5er- 
njan, Trenton, N. .1. 

2?4,n«I. Plamx.i-Ma. inxB. — JaoobM. Cook and 
'«»e 8. Perklna, Lake Vilhgw. N. H. 

eob Elevator*. — 



.Irene S. rerkliM, Lake \ ill <ge, 
J74.W7. AtToMAiK- Gate 
Geo. V. IJelne, llostoo, Mass. 



SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 



llalltmore. 

Bi iltjixo Pr.RJtiTe. — Since our last report ihirtr- 
six permits have been granted, the more imiM'.riant 
of winch are the following: — 

Faony Cnrrrtter, tlirn. st'y brkk building, ss 
Chase >(., w of Valley >t. 

Italtlmore A Ohio It. U. Co., an clerator, 7«" x l,V, i 
• W oor. Ilel.rlelts and Ho sard M«. 

Vtm. S. Taylor, .lr.. 2thr-.-M'v hfkfe bui|.lin S », | 
- wcor. f ay. ll.. si. and Vlnceut Alley, ami lwn> j 
brick building In rear. 

(NO. H. Pres-ln.,.11. II ih.m'i brtrk building, | 
s w cor. Cli«A*|H'nkr him! I Jioeas4*tr his, 

C. 14. Summer*. lUrr- »fy brtrk bulldin;;. e » 
LlltlosliaipSt., uoi Italttmoiv si. 

Heniy smilli. I twosl y nn. k b. | n£ s. « . Cwtle 

S.I., n ol Fair not Ave.; also 2 thrre-ny l,<Uk 

buildii.p.. w s I b.vler Si., u of Falriiiouut Av«.; 
also. K Uiree-si'y brick buildings, t a Montrose St., e 
of t.limof |>i 

Solomon Frank, ihree-st'y and mansard brick 
bulldtng, e s EutAW p|,, a of Townsend St. 

John waters, a two-st'y brick buildings w a Par- 
riah Alley, ■ of Mulberry St- 



John F. Khlen, Uireo-st'y brick bnildlug, w s .las- 
par St., betweeu Friuikllu ai d tieorge Sls- 

Jos. si. Cone, li threw sl y brick buildlugs. w K al. 
boun St.. s of ljtfayette Ave. 

II. F. Smith. 7 t»o-st y brick buildings, e s Ilan- 
bert St., n of Fort Are. 

lieo. A. Itlake, 2 Ibree st y brick building*, n s 
Eutaw PI., between Toali^eiul and Mother Sts. 

I.'nlou Passenger ICallwny Co., taiKst'y brick addi- 
tion to stable, s e cor. Frederick Ave. and Small- 
wood St. 

It, Frank l.c|tch, greenhouse to No. 320, w a Caro- 
line St.. between Preston and ittddlc Sts. 

S. Ivverenx, 2 three st'y brick bull.lings, e a llar- 
ford Ave., between Madieoa and Chow sts. 

Boston. 

Hi ll.niMl Pebhit*. — Brick. — tfttrthoremiih St., A'e. 
JH7, VV«d II. (or William Slmes, dwell., 21' x «*, 
four spy pitch; Wocalbury ti Ij-ightoo, builders. 

.\<ir6wry St., .Vn. 1U, Ward II, for Oeorge It. 
Shaw, dwell., ■Jtf s «', four-sfy flat; Ni-rcross llroa , 



■j Sain. 



H-oo.1 ~ tlerrge St.. near Hudfoti St.. Ward 20, 
lor Lhas. E. Tllus. dwell., 24' x W. tw.Hify pilch, 
F. W. Webster, builder. 

H-..I V,r>t St.. So. j.e, Ward 14. f«r Ceo. W. Bail, 
storage, 47' x W, one-el'v Bat; 0««i. W. flail, builder. 

H eUler Ale., near llrlgbtoii Ave., Ward 23, for 
Jacob W. Berry, carnenterehop, 22' x 31', two-al'y 
pitch; Jacob W. Berry, builder. 

rVrinoaf St., op|H«ile Wlggtesworth St., Ward 22, 
for Ml.-hsel .1. Shay, dwell., 23' x li', twost y hip, 
Mcllnnald A Tobln, bullilers. 

Etut fifth St., So,. 52>>-.V!4, War<l 14, f..r Lyman 
Laeke, 3 dwells,. I-' x .It' and 12» x 13', onc-sfy 
mansard; Lyman I^cke, builder. 

ttatittrm ft.. Ward 2,\. for It. F. Fieke ami C. 
Maraball, 2 duella., 20' a »', two-.fy flat; BanJ. 
Wood, bull.ler. 

Pnsm, St.. So. 12. Ward 22. for Jamea Kevlne, 
dwell.. 20' i Si', tbiee-et'y IUI; ~ 
buililer. 

/'rit'Ote letif/ frem Waibipoton St., 
St., Ward 23, .'Iwell.. 2ii* x 27'. lw<nefy 
uel N. Kavenport, builder. 

Hirer- Hew si., rear, near Huntoon St., Ward 24, 
for lieo. II. Cavauagh, storehouse, 3u' x 3b', one-st y 
pilch. 

MimuhUm St.. near Houghton Court, Ward 21. for 

H P < H U S1 'a. , 'Tuilde7 11 '' W X lW ^" ,)r P ' 1<:h; 

Train St., rear of. cor. Boutwall Sl_. Ward 24. for 
M. M. Saimders. stable, x 41)', twosl'y mansard; 
Wm. A. llburo, builder. 

Crr "-mi .Ire eritntvm, fear ("amhrtdg* St., Ward 
II, for tills S. M. Haskell, stable, 21)' x 22', and gf X 
2T/, ta-o-st'y flat; Spence, builder. 

.Vmif* m.. So. Iii3. Ward 22, for James Pnlev, 
duell,, 23» x SS', three-st y hip. Samuel luutln, 
builder. 

JWnrcrict St., So. 3f2, Ward 2, for John J. Corri- 
gan. bimt-hmue, 3>' a B2 r ; J-hu .1. Corrtgan. bull.ler. 

Suriug St., cor. Baker St., Ward 23, for Vine Hock 
Associutbai, lodge room, hall, an.1 sbires, 3 ' J x W, 
two-afy pilch. W. S. Mllebell builder. 

Ktui flmorfsrviy, .Vo. B7ll, Ward II. for Lucy M. 
Lcighlon, dwell, and store, I.' X 30', one b\ v flat, 
Lyman Locke, builder. 

Brooklyn. 

Ill 1 1. in mi rr.KMlTa. — -V.irt* fttiott PI., 430' b Au- 
burn PL, two.st'y brick schmd house, tin roof, cosl, 
»2n.i»al; owner. Board of Education; architect,.!. W. 
Naughloii; builders. J. I>. Anderson and F. ti. Tur- 
ner. 

fourth /'/., n a, ISf e Henry Sl„ 3 Iwo^sfy browu- 
Hoire from dwells., tin nwls; cost, each. s-i,i,hi, 
owner. Alfred William*. .Hi Fourth PL; builders. 
llountree and I- Bosserl. 

Jfarfieoa Sl n So-, 241 257, ns.ijo'e N'oairaml 
Ave., 4 iwo-st*y browi^toiM. front dwrlls., tin roots; 
cost, each, f3,V<i; owner, architect and builder, T. 
W. Swimm. ;it*y Pulnam Are.; mason, p. c.wtell... 

<?ui».-v •">»., u s, H-V w Tompkins Ave., 4 two-st'y 
brick dwells., tin roofs; coot, each, »4^*C; owner, 
Paul C. Irrenlng, 420 tiates Ave. 

Henver St.. n w cor, Park St., ihree-sl'v frame 
lenertient. tin roof; cost, Vt.oDU; owner and builder, 
fiao. I^oeffter, S2 Tompkins Ave.; aichilect, T. Lugle 
hardt. 

ftvahinij Are., So. AM, s s, 123' w Throop Ave., 
threo at'y framo double tenements, tin roofs; cost, 

— ; archl 
. Kue- 



Sl„ 2 four st'y 

.. - I'MKM .H II- 

Avo., N. Y., 



It J II4HISV uyMi'SU isjisuuivnw, aisa suvia, 

».^.hiStTml^. l W^^ 

"simth fourth St., m,» 
brick lenemenla, Un r«.fs; coal, each, 
er, Alexawler Vfti 
build, r. .la* Uault. 

7Vii Kvrk .sr., n s, about 2oy e F.weri Si..three-al'y 
'frame double tenement, tin roof, coat, H.Biai; own- 
er, Anton Schuster on premises, ar. b.tect. K. V 
liavlor. builders, .1. Mcl ( u.ud and Jenkins ti liilliea. 

flkiamd SI., w s. about l.'*l' s Nolnoiii Ale., .' 
three st y frame doubl« tenements, gravel roots, 
cel. each. Sf.i.Wi, owner, Owen tialagher. Newel 
St.. architect. V. WcL«r; l.uilderr, .Mc!im;ll Brue. 
and Kali.UI) A .Miller. 

/(move SI., So, K » s, :v w Humboldt St., tbrce- 
sl'y fiahie dn.to., no On.l; exist, e,*.,,VS*; owner, Her- 
mann Hell, New Y.-rk Lily; architect, F, Wi-la r, 
builders, I. Peed and A. Ijuige. 

/v./r,.e- .. \o. ;ini, s *. 2o7' w *miih St.. three st'y 
brick dwell., tiu roof; DOSt, rSJV t>; oWuee. aicliilecl 
and builder, N. M. Wlilppl... 344 I.egr.wSI. 

f.'Ohth St., s s. 247' NTs w Seventh Ave., 4 two st y 
brick dwell*., lilt ns.ls. cet, ra. >., el.. '<-. own. ir.. 
E, N. linker ami M. II. Il.nri.dy. In.lh Si., near 
sixth Ave.; archlleel and bull.br. T. Corrlgau; 
in .-.on W. Coirig.n- 

tl,,ui,t St., n s, o Seventh A>e., th.er-at'y bikk 
sl.ere and dwell., tin root; net, ts^i«. owner and 
builder, -las. Willlia.il. •» li.dfnr l Ave., architect, 
E. F. Gaylor; mason. J. illsnoi. 

St. Mnrti Are., n e cor. Onion Ave., 3 thiecsfy 
browns tone front dwell*,, tin roofs, -osl. each, 
**,i«ii; owner and bulldar. John M.mas, U2 l ark i't.; 
architect and carpenter, J. J. liilligan. 

' St.. a s, **» w Seventh Ave., 12 twMfy 
landtUeorulce; acat, 



each, $;i,Vi); owner and mason, Charlea ixihg, 3e3 
F:ieventh St.; carpenter, J. F. Wood. 

f./lh St., n s, 24* w Seventh Ave., « three-st y 
browustone from dwnlls.. tin roofa. frame ami tin 
cornice: cat, each, $4 ( 5on; owner and mason, Chaa. 
lAing, ;ns5 l:leventb St.; carpenter, .1. F. Wood. 

/.ttiriuer St., n s, l«4' w Court St., 2 Ihreo-et'y 
I brick tenements, tin roof, cost, *;t,3i>i; owner, archl- 

I I eel slid builder. The*. Keogh, lr.1 Nelson St. 

j Alter ati.iss. — Snnit St., n w cor. Adams St., raised 
i oue si'y, tin r.Hsf. iron gilders furnished for base- 
ment wall; cost, eri.iiiH); owner, Hugh l^rklu, oor. 
Jav and l'rrw|iect sts.; architect, .1. F. Thomas; 
builders. P. J. Carlin ami L«.og A Barnes. 
frmlitm Are., ,\„. 4s;. taosl y brick exteneion, 

^A^rxiti. idBikir ^- 

Chicago. 

KArroBV.— Plana were prepared by Treat & Polx for 
the Large factory now building by the Western Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Co at lire corner of Clinton and 
Van Bureu Sts.; It will bo ttve stories. \*f x 250', and 
cost |113,niHi. 

Si HIKE. - Between four thousand ami live thousand, 
bricklayers in Chicago went on a air Ike, Apiil 1, lot 
*4 |wr day. The work on all the principal bull,11 ngs 
Is stopped. 

BClUHMo Pebb its. -John Cranwr. twisty brick 
store arid dwell., 22' x Iky, 715 Indiana St., cosl, 

im/iki. 

t hus. Dagllng.lhreeJit y brick Bala, 27' i 72'. 3r3 
La Salle Ave., to cost #1I,iiO>. 

O. M. Sheldon, 2 Iw.^story brick dwells., 4.V X 44', 
4> and a. l>..U(lass Ave.. »e.(K«i. 

J. A. Bnabe, Iwo-story hrU'k Bala, 23' x Tt*, 3e2i 
Slate St., e.sjt. a.',rp0.i. 

I. . Vi. Pltrlicr, two-st'y brick dwell., 2*' x 6W, 
2723 Prairie Ave., cost, fn ODD. 

Fred Meurer, two-st'y brick dwell., 4(3 Hurlbul 
St., com, gA.Mn, 

M. Hetxel, two-st'y Wick fists. 21' x 6*'. 336, W. 
'thirteenth St., cost, 04.01KI. 

J. Byson, ihree-st'y bnck dwell., 21' x 61)', 131 
Nlueleeuth Si., cost. *4,iksi. 

C. W. 'turner, thrnvst y brick dwell., 22" a of, 
ltrj Centre Ave., cost, JViD. 

Win. Iiiekena 4 threc-sfy and basement brick 

dwells.. 14' x !(«'. lUlll loros Mrlslou Si.; cost. »«0,iKn. 

Phtlllfe & Johi.in.il. 2 Uiieesfy and basement 
brick dwells., **' x 34', 2» to 232 Well, St.; cud, »».- 

E. Kimtalne, thresi si't and fuuieinern brick dwell., 
17' x 12 llellevue Place; .-ost. *3.t«i). 

RiMtolph Blelfeld. threesfy brick BaU, 2P X W, 
K27 Tw.-lllh SI,; cost. SV* 1 . 

Cb. Farr, r. brick collages, ru>' x Hk)'; ITalrly-flrst 
Si.; eel, *i,l»Nl. 

II. Iraiiiili.s.. two sl y and basement brick flats. 16' 
x 4*'; cost, J.i.omi. 

Mew York. 

Baxk BriLMXu. — Meesrs. Bobert II. Itobertaon and 
Jut, B. Lord are to submit competitive plana for the 
bank building III mid 42 Wall SI.. In addition lo the 
architects previously named. 

II vl.i.. — Me.-rs, N Jdo A Lehman have purchased the 
pmiierty on Hie n » cor. ,.( Ilr.ov.lwuy and Ihirtv- 
llllh St.. and propose to erect a nilatTtlll hall and 
Bats. t.> be prady September 1. 

Tiieatiie. — Joseph ilart is negotiating for the pur- 
ebilse.il the site of the i'ark lb.;titr, at Brolelwiiv 
ami Tweiity-secotel M. If successtul, Air. Hari wJl 
build a theatre to hoi I 2,«ai pers. ov. and famish 1'. 
with a double stage, at a cost of KCM.tKMI. 

BriLtnx.1 Pit ft bit a.— Kmhtieih si., s s. W? e IZftul. 
aon Ave,, 7 f.»ur-rt'y biT.ausioue front dw«-Ls . lift 
roofs; cost, each, 5.»..ih>.; own- r, 'i'erencc iartey, 
163 East sixty. flrst St.. archtteeis. 'I h..m ft W i-r. i.. 

ScreNty-ninth St., s s, S'A>' w Ninth Ave., 3 ll.re.. 
and four st'y hrourieioue from dwells., tin n-.fs; 
est. each. aio.Ouo; owintr. Satnltcl Colcrd, I4W Wcs; 
Sevenly.ninlli St : architect. W. L. Harris. 

Siurtf-ffih si., n s, mi' w nurd Ave., live st'v 
brownst.me from teni'mrui an, I -lore, tin r.n.f; 
cosl, ell.Wsv; owner ami bulJiter, Ji.hli l». Karri. Jr., 
2ias> f Sec.md Ave.; architect. Win. UrAul. 

M'erf Thii th rtyhth Si,, .Ves, &5u nntt &V-2, five sl y 
brick factory, gravel root; rust,; i>U;,iaHi; owio-r, 
Mary Cable, 417 West I hlrlieili si.; aicbitect, ftuh- 
ert Cable, builders, O. Pellille ami Johu I.. Hamil- 
ton. 

Altekatioxb. — fait Thirtp srcoiio' St., So, 7, a 
handaome browuslolse reeideuce is to I* alt. ml and 
additions made, at an c«|>eii!>c ol *I3.i>o. for a c<>- 
of^rallve apartmcnt-house company, 'J be pi.sn.t 
building Is 2i' x We foor-»l y and l-asenirnt; Mmis. 
li. 4k J. Jardltie will be Uie archil. 



Philadelphia). 
Strike. — Tlie hnuse-palutcrs, having . 
ailvanee from 12.40 lo f:t.'« |n-r day and bs.n le- 
fu%e.l, are now on a strike, with a fair prospect of 
seeiiriiig (lie druiamlcd ntivanee. 
in iuiixii Permits, — t helten Are., ns. w of Main 
St.. 2 three-si'y stores and dwells., la' x ,10'; L.tui- 
snii line.,, contractors. 

t'hrlhn Are., a s. e of Hancock St., three M'y 
dwelt, and two sl'y slal-le, 2-.* X tiu' uud -1/ X Jti , 
J ■ .'.)-■ . Bros., ...ulrsciors. 

SKHo'rr Are., li r, * ol Sixth St., twist y .1.1 ,11 , 
in' x 12°, Crosby sellh'k. ..siw. 

l*itrk Are., w s, n ol .ixlord St., 7 three st'v 
dwells., 13' x As'; .1. I,. CRsTc, owner, 

Viola St., n .. c»*. Mansion St, 3 three SI) 
dwells.. Is' X .TV; .In... I'.al I owner. 

Broad St., c s, n ol Ellsworth St . lam at*w . „ie 
and dwell.. 21' x St' ; .In... M. i "i. igby, evHiira.o. ,. 

Sitih si., ii a eor. N -r.o. M.. 7 tint* »i y dwelt*., 
IV > i_"; A. M. Zane, ..wm r. 

Sorlh .vm.il -sr.. .So, iftl. four st v nddillon l» 
store, 1<;' a 32': Tins-. MeCany. contractor. 

.Vet. ,/-,..« .sr .ea.soc Wall nt M .iwo-sl'yd.ei;., 
If x 41'; L. W.ti.»ilmaii. cnlractor. 



T*-rtn;*nI St., rot. .leller-on St., n w s, II. il. -i y 
adoliloii to brewery. 4t> x fw'; F. A. P .th. oai.er. 
" r<r( .V, .Vo. 12(1, tw.>sly dwell., !»' x 4-'. 
Bunch, Jr.. contractor. 
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Bldl and Contract*. 

Toi.i-.tw. r> -Bid* have been received for ouHloiw frvr 
the Toledo Curtom-Houw Albert >>wanui y... ibe 
lowest bidder, at IW.9U0 fur buff A inherit *and- 



COMPRTITION. 



• or 111" i M", to inll the c 



Vi MrMTa.TBXs.- Bid* were »l*o opened fnnlatlng 
the CuatoroHiviwa. The loweat bid 1H that of 
KulMily & Miliar, of Chicago, 

8t Iaii'I*. M...- Dnvidauvi * Son, of Milwaukee, have 
been awarded 111" contract for the marble, work for 

Ihe fiovrrill. .or. tiM II «•- at 5- -■><■ 
WA»H|vOTi>X, l>- C— Tbe following bid* fur furnish- 
ing abont aeTeiily Mi of rolled wroilght-lrou ban, 
41 l* and 1 foot (o»t, for 1«w and anchor! for wall* 
of 'New I'enalon CHBoe, bare bean reoelred. 
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arranged and 

great improvement In ibis respect can be 
' ilea fu'..l*he.l In tbe fnr- 



Inn may meaanre If x 
veuieuo* of the dwigncr. 

Alto, a ahorl reading description, I 
tlon] explaining what »le|i« hare lieel 
Ibe M»t wltb'n tile prescribed limit 
Mil nr nuantltie* and price* carefully 
elasalfled la great improvement 
made over many of the selleduli 

m«r competition!. Each competitor l» required ... 
obtain an cellmate on hi* design from a trustworthy 
builder, ami furnish Ibe name and addr*** of >ucb 
builder for publicatliw. with the climate. 

For each of the three design* of highest merit a 
prlxe of »V> will be paid. S» dealgn » 111 be published 
In tbe .fn-ai/ecf " previous lo the award 

of tha Jury, In order that each competitor may have 
Ibe benefit of tbe publication of hla name and addrcaa 
with hla design if he so dealrea. 

Drawing* are to be recelred al the office of the 
n»icr>~in .4rr),,trt, 211 Tramont Stroet, MMOS, on 
or before Saturday, April B. 

II. It U prwalble that two mechanic* would perceive 
the legibility of aecurlng a nl ore comm.«li"U. babl- 
latloli hv clubbing their puree*, ami building a double 
tenement under a common ronf. In end. a rut each 
tenement might be treated an a distinct dwelling, or It 
would l»< fair to «up|.«*e that the two medial.!.* were 
brother* or intimate friend* whose famine* could lire 
in harmony, and could make use ..f certain r^mi and 
■ .lance the kitchen, 
in iMMn t» the 



T OCRS. 

\j [Near LaGrange. III. 1 

Uiirui Statu Kxiinkkii oren r., I 

i'. IblNOUl Bl IIJU.HI, 

CBU'AUo, 11.1... March 2U. l»M. ) 
Scaled proposal* in triplicate will be recalled at 
thtt office until It o'clock, noon. Saturday. April 
1 K*tn, for ftir.iLtiltig stone for the construction of 
two t'.'l lock* on ibe lllluoi* Uiver, near LaUrang* and 
Kamperllle, 111. 

for specification*, blaoka for propoaali, and all in- 
formation, apply at this office. 

W. H. H. BKNYAUKD. 
3*1 Major of Engineer*. 



FURNITURE. 
[At Albany. !f . Y.] 

OFFICE nr THE SK. BF.TAItY, 1 

Tbica*. by l>KraitT)tK\ r, 
WAAlllsim.*:, I). C-. March I*, IW. ) 
Sealed proposals will be recelred al Ihl* ofilce until 
I n'elork. v. a., of Saturday. March 31, 1HR3. f<ir 
manufaclui lug. dellrcrlng. ami placing In poaitlon. In 
complete working order, certain furniture for the 
l-nlted State* tml Iioufe, eunrt-houaa ami poal- 
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ronveiitance* 
tbe dining rw< 
nanal lirtng r' 
who attempt* 
muat take carr 



:i larsi'r |"j 

of each boo»e. Any competitor 
,rk out thl» pliaae of the problem 
eptt 



prlrai-v of tbe two dwelling* 
murkeil. Bulldii.g thus un- 
der one roof arid on a common foundation, e-*ch me- 
chanic might e*pecl to obtain a larger dwelling, 
having at lca«l •even room*, without materially in- 
creasing theli eiunhlnnl expenditure, which the com- 
petitor* will try anil keep within IMOD. 
' ttr«uu r,t. A penand-lnk drawing K" x »" contain, 
lug a perapecllve view ; plana of both B.«r., ami an 
elevation ol one .Me nol -down in tbe view : framing 
plan* at a »mall jcale and all necc-ary detail*. 

/ir*>. a*bort »k*lclon .peciflcallmi, a ibaallcl bill 
of nuanlitie* and price*, and a tender from »otne r-p.- 
table builder, name ami addrea* being furniMied ror 



For the be»t deaigna in Ihe order of their excellence 
will be awarded prlxc. of »M0. »T« and tM reapeclivo- 

' r 'nrawlng« must be recelre.1 al Ih* office of the .liacr- 
ioM ,lrc»i/ccl on or before Saturday, May 19, next. 
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fmi.'"" 1 . It I* to be 
tecture from d*t*lgn* 
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BtmuauiM. vt«— I 
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General Note*. 

A brown* 



wn*toue church l» to be built 
rlan Church at a «i*t of al>ml 
i the Lombard atyle of archi- 
f M«a*r*. J. C Catly & Co., of 



PROPOSALS. 

PROPOSAT»a TOR lllHLHINfl A HTKAM 
VKSOKI. FOR THE U. S. COAST VXD GKO- 
ttKTir hi'Kvf.t. 

V m c.,*t am. ilriwrtic st tivrv Orrtrr. 

WAf.itiN.iTo>'. I>.<". March IS. I«t. i 
^ale.1 pmp.-al*. In duplicate, will be received al 
thl.omre until 13 a.. ..n.lm.* IM.. lBM.«nJ ojWn««l 
lnini~llately tberenftet. for building n wooden »le»m 
ve*»cl for till* »ervice. 

The npiiToxiinnta .|imeo»loo* are >ne hundred and 
vre.nv four feet length, twcnly aeve., Tcet nlnelncbe* 
brea.lth extreme., eleven led Bve li.cbe* depth; 

,p.l,l»ccineiit, «cv-n hundred aud elghl i t''l.«. 

Blank form* on villi* pmpneala iiiu-t he made, 
.pe.-ill«t|oi>« ai«l any i.e.- *«ry Information c.*n lie 
obtained on application to the HydrograpkM ln>l»c- 
tor of ,h. Survey at U.U oBi.J^ „„ <; v , !t , 



oftlce at Albany. N. V. 

l>m application to tUia oOce, deUlled I 

III be f urnuhed to furuitur* manufacturer* dealriug 
to aubmll propiHtal*. 

The l>e|uirtm*iit reaervo* the right to reject any or 
all bill*, or paru of an; bid. and to waive delect*. 

39) W. r. FKKKCII, AeUng Secretary. 



cus. 



[At TrVaterbary. Conn. I 

March ft, I kk3. 
Sealed propoaal* for the construction of about two 
miles of brick and pipe sewers in tbe city of Water- 
bury. Colin., will be received by the Board of Sewer 
Commissioner* until * r. a. of Thursday. April 
12. iasi.1, at which time they will be publlcfy opened 

Bills are to be made on the fornix furnished by the 
Unmmiarioner* and accompanied by the pnnwr l«jiid. 

Forma of proposal and specification* may be ob- 
tained and plan* seen at the office of the city Engl, 
uoor, Baldwin * Block. Hank Mrcet, on ami after 
Monday. March 26, the Hoard reserve* tbe right to 
reject any and all bids. 

By order of the Board of Sewer CommU*loner*. 

3*u N. J. W ELTON, C. E. 



. Frclerlck Blillne* o[ Woo.1- 
i the rnlvertlty of Vermont »75.<*» 
f .r tbe tri'i i'ii "f a library building. 
n A vr.,N n, — Ihe Iwytoii Electric Light Company 
Will erect a bull ling, no' * l»». at once. 

Ilenjamin Kuhn. will build a block of brick and 
.p.i.c More, nt tlm comer of Fourlh and Main 8U. 
W. I'. Cal.iil.™ will build* fonr^t y brick bl.«k 

on Korth Mali. St, . . . 

Prttin . S. II - V Baptist Chnrch is to be built at 

of A 111. ' 



...I |„ finishing the plaii. I 
building to be errctiil by tbe hull or 
on Ei-hange SI , nexl lo the canal. 



. . nd l.ylb. (Inn of Ailing 4 Corry 
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TE VM-MEAT1NG AFI-ARATCS. 

At Topeka, Kanaaa 

Orrtra <>r RrtT«vt»iN.» AiwiitTet-f, 

T«rA*litT riri-AWTvir.M-. 

K.wt'«t»". 1>. < •. April 2. iwa. 

roiioeal* will he r-crlveil at Ibis ornc* until 

,h, 34th day of tpi II, now. f' rsu, , I; 

lag am "fixing in place complete. alow prceMir, return. 

circulation .te.»n, heating apparatns in the Court 

o, ,"e and P.»t Office Building at l ol-ka. han.as, in 

JLcorilanc* with drawings ami specification . «J>I™ "f 

which and anv additional Information mav I» ha. Inn 

. .Ti ...Vo.. »t this ofhee. or the nnVe of the Sii|>erin 
sppllcatloii at till* . roce, s |<s ( . „,, , ■ 

Supervising Archlleet. 



Ill 1 "a • I l< oiii, 

•n* can 1« seen at the rieparl- 
. Ottawa, and at Ihe ciunoni- 
and alter Ihurtdaj, the 



temlent 
.vn 



AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPETITION 

MECHANICS- HOUSES. 

I, Onr last eoinpetilbai provnlid for the want* of 
am .nwl.-c i„,o„„, wasal. ..it fl.e dollars per diem; 
In the (MToent ol-O We would like lo have tbe compel- 
ll/.r* turn their alio- Hon to a i.oiise lot a mechanic 
living on a dallv wag- »l three .b>llar». »h •• can allord 
to bwJbl ouly hi Joining u "building a«»<«lattoii,' Ol 
bv mod gaaing his prop.ee.1 In ns, .ami wh". even III. 
der IBi-h . ir. UNUtaiioe*. oaght md lo attempt to build 

a |, ,u-e ling more than »!,>«., V. it may be lair 

lo so|i|moc that tbla mechanic ami his la.ully are more 
h ir.ty .ban t.i'^a fofttfaaM lealivklaajl who enjoy a 

Isrjcr ii.co.oc, be mlglit .-'eel lo build, for I M rpctual 
occupilicv, such a h'.u-e na Ibe more wealthy would 
biilMonly for saBtioar aea. 

, lie.hi.l i»ae«lllal> !■ dedg nng such a house are 
spa.'.' g..«l coHKi. tlon, ami a . -refill regard of Hie 
limit of extaoiM. I be cmdltloli* -I the pr. *.w.l co„i- 
pelillon are .Imply that the pn.p— c.l llouw shall ««■ 
laiu at lca*l ».» r.».ms, ami eliail approxlinslc In co-l 
SI IV. H|-u rlic|.l..ce-. ball. ...in*, water cbael*. 
furuiu-e*, eic„ are to be held a* Injuries and fM«NM- 

" /Ivon.r^ '. A l".t> and ink draAlng colibiinl g a per. 
snectlse view M Ihe exterior, plniu of liolli ESawmI ami 

Ail elev»t«>n of one of tin aide* not an In the per. 

.lgo |g .iiaiiy dataila a* rxaaible. IJ" 



"*""* ' u . f«i<™i fun. r, I 

N«xr Iy.MP.ia'. C..MN. . March 21. W« I 

*eale,1 propcaal* in triplicate w ill be r. ired at this 

mc ....ill II o'clc-k A. *o ..n thc 54lh day of 
\,.rll. ia*.t. for rip-rap granite, to be de.ivcre.s M 
!ircnkw:*ter nt 
rli.,t.Mi Harbor, Conn., 
Oreenreirt llarlvir. New l or*. 
I*..rt .IcfTerson Harbor. New . ork. 
iecin eat.™ • and blank l.wv». for protjo-al. and for 
, r ... iv will be *cnt on appl cation lo this offl.-e. 
ty will tJ«*inv If .|. W . ItVHIJlW. 

Major o' 1-nglncer*. V. S. A. 



;ii;n 



Sealed 



[At Ttnffalo. N. Y.' 

March 24. Ien.1. 
propeaalawill l-> received hv Mho Board of 
.VnnU.lonec of the . I.v of rtnlTal >. N \ .. at 
* - .1 City and Coui.lv Hall, in .a.d city. 

— ... .. to <- fnr the 



,. I., a. c ».Uno* with plan* ami r|.ccinc.« ion. on al 




• -. A ..:ve .ccurity thcref.^ *» reo, 

Ml 



he specific 
I). C. BE A itb. 
Board Sewer Coma 



1 >»*.T-OrFICE. 

i [At Port Hope, 

DWABDtENT UK Prilt.tr WoHKa, I 
ttTTAWA, March. 1S*3. I 
Seale*1 lamlera, addressed to tbe undersigned, and 
endorsed "• lender for P.al-' ifllce. etc.. Port Hope. 
l)BU," will he received at this offlc* until Tuesday, 
■lie loth day of April next. Inclusively, for Hi* 
erection of a post-ofBee at Port Ho|«.. I Hit. 

Plans and speciflcalion* i 
inout of Public Works, ( 
house. Port llofw, on 

'"l^eraon* letvderlng are ivotltled tll»t tenders •IB UN 
be cou.tdcred unlea* maile <m the prlllled foriiis KUle 
plied, and signed with their actual signature*. 

Each tender nnul la? accompanied by an accepted 
bank check, mail* livable to the order of lb* II. .n- 
urable the Mliilrtar of Public Work*, equal to live per 
cent of the amount of ihe tender, which will Iw for- 
feited if the parly decline to enter Into a contract 
when called upon to do so. or If ho fail to complete 
the work contracted for. II the lender be DM ac- 
cepted, the check will be returned. 

The Department doc* not bluil iuelf to accept the 
loweat or any tender. 

By order. P. H. KNS1S. 

3H0 Secretary. 



LIKK-ctAVINO STATIOX. 
At Unrncgnt City, N. J.] 

Txxtat-ttr DErAlrTJtFjn.Orri. r «r tirvKBAi.) 

Sl't-EBlSTKNtllNT. V. S. Lift. S A V I.MI Si lt\ II K. ! 

WAWimTtMl, 1). C, March *>. !«*.*. ) 
Sealad proposal* will be receive.! at this oflv-o until 
IX o'clock, noon, of Wednesday the 18th day of 
April, 1RS3, for tha cuiun ruction of a life saving 
station at Harnegut City , south side of llaruegal In- 
let'., on the coast of New Jersey. 

Bidder* will slat* in their propnsals the time within 
which they will agreu to have tile building completed 
rea.ly for occupancy. 

Each bid must be accompanied by a hoi.il in Ihe sum 
of Bve hundred dollar* with two good ami sufflcent 
»u relic* conditioned that the bidder .bull enter Into 
contract without delay, mid give •ml. bomlsas security 
for the faithful jH.rf.wmai.ce there I an may Iw re- 
quired. If hi* hid be accepted, or by a .lcpo».t of IKo 
huodred dollar* U. S. currency or bonds to be it. 
turned to the unauc. e-«f ul bidder alter tint award »f 
the contract, and to the suecesslul hi .1 in allc. lo. 
c.ntra.;l and teaids for Ibe faithful |a>rfoi .nance, if the 
term* thereof shall be approved bv lb* sc-ictary of 
Hie Treasury. Speclncatlo.is an I plaua, lor.ua <J pro- 

|e»*iil, conlract and I. .oils, can lie obtai I al tbe of- 

IIc.-h of the Collector ol i iin.xn* in Piiilad. Ipbla, Pa.; 
.1. II. W. Haven*. Sii|»ronc. n|. nt Fourth Life-Navuig 
lilstiict. Meiedc-onk, N. J.I Captain* ti. It. Mlcor 
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HE clause in the new tariff act which imposes a fluty of 
thirty ptjr cent on all work* of art imported into the 
United States, exempting only those by American artist*, U 
causing a good deal of mortification among respectable paint- 
ers and sculptors iu this country, who do not relish the public 
manner iu which the act proclaims that an enormous penalty 
is necessary to frighten the public into buying their pictures or 
statues. Thole whom the law seeimi particularly intended to 
benefit, the American artists residing abroad, are the loudest of 
all iu their disavowal of any desire to see their foreign competi- 
tors for the favor of American amateurs handicapped by Buch 
a discrimination, and a committee lias already been formed in 
Paris, including such noted painters as llealy, Bridgman, Sar- 
gent, Knight and Pearce, to promote a repeal of the dutv at 
the earliest possible moment. The better class of artists in 
Now York second the movement, aud petitions for repeal will 
come before the next Congress from all quarters. The rejec- 
tion of the petition against the increase of the duty, which was 
presents I last autumn, is ascribed to the unfortunate circum- 
stance that a number of rich men signed it, and (he opportunity 
for snubbing that class visibly, in order to gain votes amoug the 
poor and envious, was too good to be lost. 



'TTN offer has been made by Mr. Edison to Columbia Col- 
j\ lege, to present to the college the collection of electrical 
instruments exhibited at Paris last year, on condition that 
the college shall establish a school of electrical engineering. 
The offer is under consideration, but the cost of maintaining 
Buch a school will be considerable, and the trustees wisely re- 
frain from making any promises without knowing whether they 
will be able to fulfil them. Meanwhile Mr. Edison himself 
has resolved to begin the systematic instruction of electrical 
engineers in a school to be established in his own manufactory 
in Goerck St,, New York. The extent of the business done 
by the Edison Company is now so great that competent men 
cannot be found to take charge of the work, and a practical 
training-school under such auspices, like the railway engineer- 
ing school established by the Pennsylvania Railroad, ought to 
be very successful and useful. An electrical department at 
Columbia, however, if established, will not be the first of the 
kind in the country. The authorities of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology made the necessary provision for such 
a course a year ago, and will soon be ready to graduate iu first 
class ; while similar dep-irtmeuts have been established at 
Tofts College, and. if we aro not mistaken, at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

*7T CASE of some importance was tried in the New York 
f\ Courts recently, in which Dr. Green, the owner of real es- 
tate at the corner of Hudson and Laigbt Streets, in New 
York City, brought suit to recover damage* from the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad Company, for unlawful 



conversion of St. John's Park, which was situated near his 
property, into a site for an enormous freight station ; and for 
injury to his comfort by running trains to aud fro through the 
street in front of his house. In regard to his rights iu the park, 
it was decided early in the trial that as his house wa* situated 
at some distance from what was, moreover, expressly laid out 
from the first as a privatu park, for the benefit of the tenants 
of the laud fronting upon it, but for no one else, the doctor was 
not entitled to damages for the loss of rights in the park which 
he never possessed. The railroad, however, in the judge's 
opinion, although a certain amount of noise aud smoke accom- 
panied its operations, did not, so long as it was managed with 
reasonable care, abridge or destroy those rights of light, air 
and passage which were all that he could cluim in the street, 
and the question to be decided by the jury was simply whether 
the company had conducted its road with proper care, and if 
not, how much Dr. Green had been injured by its fault. Af- 
ter several hours' deliberation, a verdict was brought iu iu favor 
of the plaintiff, awarding him six cents damages. 



*TJ CORRESPONDENT of La Semaine dt* Cinstrucfeurs 
f\ has been making some experiments upon the effect of 
' steam in extinguishing lires, and publishes a few of the 
results of his experience. Wishing to ascertain what propor- 
tion of steam in the atmosphere of a room would most 
effective for this purpose, he placed thermometers in different 
parts of his experimental enclosure, in order to measure the 
temperatures, and with them the volumes of the various por- 
tions of the mixture. This test, although it failed of its 
special purpose, the thermometers marking temperature. 1 ! so 
varied as to give no indication of the tension of the whole 
mass, developed some important facts of another kind. It 
was found that for the best effect the Mcam should be main- 
tained iu the burning room at a pressure slightly greater than 
that of the atmosphere, in order to prevent fre»h air from 
pressing iu from the outside, as well as to drive out slowly tho 
air already iu the room ; and many trials showed also that the 
steam forced in should be " wet," containing a large admixture 
of condensed vapor. Dry steam was proved to have little or 
no effect in extinguishing the flames, and under any circum- 
stances, probably on account of the more rapid condensation, 
the colder the room in which the experiment was made, the 
more prompt and certain was the action. 

HE Brooklyn Suspension Bridge is rapidly approaching 
completion, and in a month or two more it will prob- 
ably be open, at least to pedestrians. The planking of the 
footways is nearly half douc, and that of the carriage-roads is 
well advanced. The metal-work is mostly in place, and is in 
process of painting. The approaches on either side are being 
cleared, and it is already easy to cross the river on foot. The 
next problem to be solved is that of the commercial value of 
the bridge. Whether a very large number of persons will 
in summer prefer climbing the loug ascent to the roadway, in 
place of crossing the river by ferry, is perhaps doubtful, but 
the security which the bridge wid afford in winter against the 
fog blockades, which are not unusual on the East River, is of 
considerable value. 



HE Mississippi River Commission has been studying the 
probability of a diversion of the river current from its 
present course to the shorter channel of the Atcbafalaya. 
An artificial cutting, taking this route, has been spoken of as a 
relief outlet for the spring inundations, but iC seems that the 
erratic Mississippi is not unlikely to undertake this piece of cn- 
I gineering on its own account. In the opiuiou of Captain Eads, 
then a member of the Commission, who is, of course, very fa- 
miliar with the movemenu of the river, such a diversion of the 
channel would bo very unfortunate for the city of New Orleans, 
which would thus, he thinks, be left upon the bank of a stag- 
nant lagoon ; and he proposed that a wall should at once be 
built across the Alchafalaya, at the point where it leaves tho 
Mississippi, which would effectually divide it from the channel of 
the larger stream. A survey of the region has been made for 
the Commission, but iu results did not seem to indicate any im- 
mediate risk of a radical change in the current, aud it was de- 
cided to do nothing at present but place temporary obstructions 
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Iff HE Italians are fond of dwelling ou the past greatness of 
J X l themselves and others, and like to commemorate noble 
deeds. One of the last instance* in which this faucy was 
indulged has a particular interest for Americans, the personage 
whose memory was honored being one of their compatriots, 
Professor Samuel K. 11. Morse, the inventor of the electric 
telegraph. From February, le^.'i. to January, 1826, Morse, 
then an artist of some distinction, is said to have inhabited a 
house in Koine, No. 17, Via dei Prefctti, and although the tele- 
graph was not though l of until ten years later, tbu Roman mu- 
nicipality decided recently that it was advisable to distinguish 
the dwelling of the f uturu inventor by a commemorative tablet, 
which haii just been completed and inaugurated with much 
ceremony. Although Professor Morse derived little pecuniary 
benefit from his great discovery, his merit has at least been uni- 
versally recognized, both at home and abroad. Probably no 
American ever received so many medals and foreign decora- 
tions, and the new houor done his memory by the city of Koine 
gives pleasant evidence that the civilized world has not yet lost 
its tense of gratitude to him. 

MPHILIPPART, the principal manager of the Socie'le 
Force et Lumulre. which made so much stir ou the other 
* side of the water a year or so ago by it* audacity in ad- 
vertising itself and the storage batteries in which it was inter- 
ested at the expense of various learned societies and individuals, 
has, wu regret to learn, been puroued by minions of the law 
from Bulgium, where, while living in prudent exile from his 
native land, hu seems to have occupied himself iu rehearsing 
those aru of nuance for which he had already become famous, 
and he is now iu custody iu Paris, awaiting extrudition. There is 
nothing tnoru singular' than the wny in which every discovery 
or invention, of a character to awaken [Mipular interest, is seized 
upon by unscrupulous speculators as a means for hoisting them- 
selves into notoriety at the expense of small investors who, at- 
tracted bv the grain of truih contained in the prospectuses is- 
to delude them, and unable to weigh correctly the value of 



other circumstances, fall au easy prey to ingenious mendacity. 
Fortunately for the stockholders of thu Force et Lumiere So- 
ciety, the character of Pliilippart w«s so bad from the flrst 
that no one of ordinary prudence would entrust much money 
to his care, and the shares had for some time possessed little 
more than a nominal value. Even among the honest corpora- 
tions formed to carry on business relatiug to electric light and 
power, very few have prospered within the last year or so, and 
most of the capital invested in them brings in no profit. 

IT seems that the counterfeiting of antiquities is a business not 
confined to the old world, and collectors of American curi- 
osities will do well to look out that they are not deceived in 
the same manner as their friends who bring home gigantic scar- 
ab,-ei from Egypt-, or historical relics from Pari* and London. 
According to Professor Putnam, of the Puabody Museum of 
Ethnology, there are regular manufactories of mound-builders' 
pottery, stone weapons, and other archaeological object* in Phila- 
delphia, as well as in various parts of the West. Some of the 
counterfeits are so well executed as to find their way into the 
cabinets of experts, but many others are so obviously fraudu- 
lent that nothing but the extreme credulity of the average 
American would give them any currency. Professor Putnam 
mentions an instance of a carved stone figure of a child, which 
was said to have been found, partly covered with cemeot, at 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, and was impudently sent to the Pea- 
body Museum with what purported to bo proofs of its authen- 
ticity. Unfortunately for the success of the fraud, the intelli- 
gence of the Director of the Museum proved to lie quite equal 
to that of the persons who hoped to deceive him, and the infant 
wa.* promptly returned. Tl.is abortive attempt to deceive a 
scientific man was probably inspired by the success among the 
vulgar of the "Cardiff giant" imposition, some fifteen years 
a«o" In this ca*e a rude stone figure, said to have been found 
in the lied of a Unum, whs exhibited ab >ut the country to 
wondering crowd-, and even gained the honor of being noticed 
by some person* ol reputation. The singular feature of this 
exhibition was that it took place simultaneously in many dif- 
ferent place*, and the manufacture of « Cardiff giants " was 
carried on, while the interest lasted, without disguise. 

r ft SEVERE check is said to be threatened to a certain class 
H of building operations in Paris, where work of the kind 
' !i4s lxeo uuu^ually active for a year past. The advance iu 



rents of two or three years ago, with the opening of the new 
quarter beyond the Arc do Triomphe, led to enterprises of con- 
struction on an immense scale, undertaken by incorporated as- 
sociations of builders, no one of whom would have been able 
alone to assume the necessary responsibility. These associa- 
tions soon became very numerous, and a correspondent of La 
Semaine det Cotutructeurt estimates thut two-fifths of all the 
buildings now in process of construction in Paris belong to them. 
The money for the operations of the building societies is fur- 
nished by what we should call mortgage-security companies, 
composed of capitalists who contract to advance as required 
sixty per cent of the value of the completed buildings, the re- 
maining forty per cent being made up partly by the profit of 
the construction company, and partly by its own outlay iu labor 
j and cash. So long as the demand continued good, the profit* 
were large, sales were quick, so that the mortgage interest was 
soon extinguished, and the burden upon the speculative builders 
was comparatively light ; but the market is now supplied for 
the present, and while expenses and interest continue just the 
same, the profit to the builder has disappeared, and houses of 
the kind can be sold only with difficulty, and generally at a lots. 
Of course, the loan companies wish to protect themselves, and 
refuse to ruu the risk of making any advances without ample 
security ; and as this cannot lie obtained, the work on such 
structures has generally ceased. In good locations, the well- 
planned house* may still be salable, but very many have been 
constructed iu almost inaccessible quarters, far out of town, 
where they will not be needed for years, and the speculative 
proprietors of these will undoubtedly suffer serious reverses. 

< TT CONTRACT is said to have been entered into between 
r\ the Panama Canal Compauy and Loresiiu S (tabling, of 
I.ockport, N. Y., for the construction of seven miles of the 
great canal, beginning at the Panama end, forjhe sum of seven 
million dollars ; and negotiations are iu progress for adding 
three mile* additional to the contract, for about three million 
dollars more. Thi* in probably the largest contract ever en- 
tered into iu this country, if not in any. Mr. Spalding is presi- 
dent of a compauy in Lock port which manufactures dredges 
and excavating machines, and is already engaged day and night 
iu filling orders from the Canal Company ; to that he has had 
a good opportunity for learning the character of the work to be 
done, and estimating the effectiveness of the appliance* availa- 
ble for doing it. 



TITHE Builder give* some additional particulars in regard to 
J. the great compe tition for the tnonuweut to King Victor 
Emmanuel, which closes on the fifteenth of next Decem- 
ber. The monument is to be placed on the ground now occu- 
pied by the Franciscan monastery of the Observantine Friars, 
on the northern brow of the Capitoline Hill, at the same line 
with the Church of Santa Maria in Aracrcli, and just opposite 
the axis of the Corso, which will extend from the Piazza del 
Popolo about a mile in a straight line, to the very base of the 
monument. The statue of the king, which is to be an eques- 
trian figure in bronze, in to have au architectural background, 
consisting of a portico, loggia, or other composition, which 
must be about thirty metres iu breadth, and twenty-five or 
more iu height, so as to conceal the buildings beyond. The 
flight of steps leading from the termination of the Corso up to 
the foot of the monument will be twenty-seven metres high, so 
that the statue will bo framed, so to speak, iu a vast architectu- 
ral elevation about one hundred feet in width and a hundred 
and (evenly in height. The design must be shown by a model 
of the statue, to be eight-tenths of a metre in height, exclusive 
of the pedestal, aud by drawings of the architectural composi- 
tion, to be made at one two-hundredth the full wze for the 
plan, aud one one-hundredth for the elevation, with details at 
one-fortieth. If the Builder gives the required scule correctly, 
the representation of the architectural portion is intended to 
be a mere sketch, since the plan, at such a scale, of the speci- 
fied portico would be less than six inches long, and the eleva- 
tion only about eleven and one-half inches. The real monu- 
ment is probably intended to be the statue, which, with such 
surroundings, needs to be ot colossal size. The limit ol. cost 
has been somewhat extended, and eighteen hundred thousand 
dollars is now allowed for the whole work, including the 
sculptures or decoration of the background. The authors of 
the best design for the architectural part, and of the best model 
for the statue, will be charged with the execution of their 
work. 
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WATER-CLOSETS. - VIII. 

IN 1868 Jennings received patents for an improvement on valve* 
for closet* of tliiii elan*. A vulcanised India n • band was |>rt>|>- 
erly slreU'liod in a groove or slot which wax made in the valve for this 
purpose. In a fitting; attached to the receiver was another vulcan- 
in-J-nibber ring of tin- some <liamcter an the one in the valve, the bottom 
of On- last rubber ring U-lng V-*liap.-<l. When the*.- two ring* 
in contact, ax they would do when tile valve is chwnl, in a valve of thin 
kind, the joint would remain water-tight, even in case a 



Fig. 7S. — Section. — Jennlne;,. Valve.— Detail*, 
on, Vuleaniird-rul+cr rin^s. ft.Tojj of rsosiver r. Collar, or Biting for in 



«f. Howl. r, l-arocUUii faca. /, Metal buck. ' 
i, Slotted crank. 



. Arm. A, Not. 



J'lplaril* 

body flu mli] come between the pointaof contact wiUi its neat. Thu effi- 
eacy «if lliis joint ami many otliera dcn-ribcd depend* upon tlic 
durability of vulcanized rubber. This valve combines the beat iMiinta of 
all tin- valve* belonging to the useful closet* of thin class. It will be seen 
by reference to the different cloaeta described herein, that in the practi- 
i the valve eitlicr has a rubber disc or rinjr around its cir- 

. cumference, or 
■ ' I h » « a lot 

.« against a rubber 
•> ring, while this 

closet has the 
ring in both 
place*, one being a portion of 
the valve, and another fortn- 




The Alexander Closet.— 
The Alexander closet wu in- 
vented in 1881), and is called 
by the inventor the " Sani- 
tary Closet." Thin U one of 
the few valve-closets that 
have a boll-cock and compart- 
ments for Moating it connected 
with the bowl. In 1833 John 

fit. 79.-T., riaw.-J.ninf.>. Vktsa, 0l \>" ™ mbi l n «l » ft* supidy- 

MfMnUMI with a valvc- 
The patentee of tlic Alexander closet claim* that " there is no 
possibility of the float being fouled; the bottom of bowl ami lower 
valve being thoroughly washed each time bv a tlu-h from tank " (ball- 
cock chamber). Tlic top of the valve, which is porcelain, can be taken 
off, and a new washer {ilaced on without disconnecting tlie closet. Tliere 
is a connection between the supply-chamber and valve-seat, the (lowing 
of water through which is supposed to prevent paper, etc., from lodging 
t-it her on the valve or it* seat. The rock-shaft or spindle has a stuf- 
fing-box to trunk to prevent an escape of gases generated in the n- 




Flg. 80. 



Al.nancVi ClM.t. 



n. Bowl. 



A, S i j]tji]T-v.)ro compartment, f, Float for rapplj-valv.. rf, Valve, 
n bowl anil supply- valve compartment- /. Opead] 



r , Opening between bowl aim! tupply »alre compartment, r. Opening u 



Fig. ei 

W rah valve'. 



The height of water in the bowl may be regulated by adjust- 
ing the float. The overflow is " doubly trap]**] and has an outlet for 
ventilation." These closet* are fnrnislied by Miller & Coates, of New 
York, made entirely of earthenware, or with an iron bodv in which 
the earthenware bowl is set ; the side of the bowl funning, in this 
manner, one side of the supply-valve choraln-r. 

£fr**tVfjw'< Closet. — In 1861, I'eter I.lewellvn, a Welshman, in- 
vented a closet belonging to this class in which tlie valve is worked by 
of an ic.-cntric inclined plane or cam that turns on a vertical 





axis. Motion is imparted to this axis either by means of a crank 
placed just above and parallel to tlie scat, or bv means of a hand-null 
connected by a combination of wliecl* with this upright axis. The 
valve i* kejit in position by 
axis. The arm to which 
the valve is attached has a 
trrojection or stud that U 
rest* on the .-am, which, n , 
when tlie axis is turned 
either bv the crank or 
hand-piil I, travel* or slide* 
up or down tlie surface of 
the inclined plane, at tin- 
same time causing the 
valve to o|ien or close. 
Tlie valve is of metal and 
it has a seat of a more pli- 
able material This closet 
lias a trapped overflow. 
The different part.-, of the 
closet and their 
ment an? clearly 
the illustrations. 

Preston's Closet.— 
There was a closet of this •» — »»»»"«elire. - Uewell,V. CTewt. 

class invented in England by one Preston in 1876. The novelty con- 
sisted in three valves, each in its separate receiver, one directly below 
tlie other, and so arranged that when tlie top valve is ojm-o tlie second 

one is closed. In this way it U 
intended to shut off direct com- 
munication with the sewer. 

Jtice If Sargent's Closet. — 
A closet was invented in this 
countrv in 187b by Rice & Sar- 
gent. This closet was intended 
to be placed below tlie lioint of 
discharge. The spindle on 
which tlie valve works, and to 
which it is connected by an 
arm six or eight inches long, ia 
turned by the same lever and 
at tlic same time that a tsiston, 
which fits into the cylinder be- 
low the receiver is pressed 
down. The waste matter ia 




63. — Section. — Llewellyn's Closet. 
b. Fan. r. RerHrer. 



o. Bowl. 6, Tsm. 
d. Overflow, e, Sprung. 

0, Conneetinsj-snd. 

1. ConDectlag.leven. 

R, Valve. p, Cejn, 0 



f. Vertical .zla. 
X, Knob (or baud. 
M, Valve-seat. 
Inc lined plane. 



by tlie 

of tliis piston. There 
is a valve at thu entrance to 
the soil-; ■! [ « that opens only In 
a downward direction, so as to 
prevent the return of waste 
matter into the cylinder. Tliii 
valve is held in jmsition by a spiral spring. The mechanism of this 
closet docs not appear to be a* simple as in the " Hun net " or " Sand " 
closets, (Figs. 46, 47, 49-51) U<th of which arc intended for use below 
the water line. Among oilier closets of this class, in which die trap, when 
one is used, is below the floor-level, I will mention the » Victor" closet, 
in which tlie valve is moved by a toothed lever, i " 
valves-Insets; Bolding's 
simple closet ; Atwater's 
closet; Edwards's closet, 
worked by geared tooth 
whee 1 s ; Blackwood's 
closets, for be has in- 
vented several compli- 
cated ones belonging 
to the above class; 
James & Drcwett's clos- 
et, similar to the Brn- 
mah, differing from it 
only in the combination 
of the levers for ojicning 
the valve. The closets 
just mentioned above are 
cither in use at the pres- 
ent time or have been 
recently invented. 

Other closets, which 
properly belong to this 
class and type have been 
patented and manufac- 
tured, but the variation 
is so slight from some of 
the closets that have 
been alreadv described, 
that I do not think it nee 




Fig. 14. — Wee Ii Sargent. Cloiet, 

a. Bowl. 6, Receiver. 

d. Main valvs, t, ri*too-f airs. 

''JESSE* 

wastry toi 



Tiimmxi. t-NtiKa Niagara, Rivbr. — A petition tinned by a 
number of capitalists of Buffalo ha* been presented to the Co 
Council asking that the right of way be granted to build a tuum-l un- 
der Niagara River, tlte city to receive 26 per cent of the profit, of the 
hen completed. 
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TAPERS ON PERSPECTIVE. — XX. 

PRACTICAL FROM.?*. 

•ffFTER all, tin- question 
M In .w is one to gu In work, in a 
r ci v > - n case, to make a pcrsjiee- 
tive drawing. The thape ami SUES 
of die object to I')' drawn, a build- 
ing, for instance, are, of course. sii|>- 
tioscd to lie given, with the wall' to 
in- employed in the- iilam- of the pict- 
ure. l"he scale either may la- as- 
sumed or may be determined by 
comparing tin' relative distances ol 
die object anil of tin- plane of ihe 
picture from the i mior. 

392. Tlie next thing to be deler- 
mineil is ihe attitwlt of the object ; 
that is to say, the an^le its prinri|inl 
lines 'lull make with a line ilrawn 
from the eye to the object. The 
direction of thin line ii> in 
purely arbitrary, Uing so 
to exhibit the building or other object in in lu st as]M-ct. The plane 
,.f |)„. t,. : -,. i- ..,.,„ r .ill;. 1 i at right angle* to this line, which 
then beeoaaea the axis of the picture, MM point near the middle of 
the object being then at the centre; but when it is poatiblei by giv- 
ing tbe axis a slightly different direction, to bring the principal line* 
of the object at 45° with the plane of the picture, making the centre 
coincide with V x , the " vanisbing-|»iinl of 45°," it is IksI to do so. 
This adjustment is exemplified iu r igure 13H. Plate XXII. 

SOS. The first thing to do after the attitude of the object is chosen, 
and the angle it is to make with the plane of Ihe picture determined, 
ia to fix the distance apart of lite principal right-hand and left-hand 
vanisliiug-poinis, V" and V L . These ]<oints, which of course lie in 
the horizon, are generally set at the extreme limits of the table or 
drawingdmard ujsm which the work is lo lw done. See Figure 137, 
A, Plate XXII, tn which the assumiil attitude of the object is sliown 
by two lines drawn at right angles to one another, making the given 
angles with the picture. These lines may be drawn in any convenient 
place, it makes no difference where. 

394. As the principal horizontal lines, R ami I„ vanishing at V" 
ami V L , upon the horizon, are generally at right angles, the station- 
point S in, in plan, generally at the vertex of a right-angled triangle, 
of which Ihe hue V L V», in the plane of the picture, is the hvpothc- 
nuse. The loeui of S is accordingly a horizoutal semicircle, of which 
the line V L V* is the diameter. The next step after fixing these 
points is, then, to describe such a semicircle, and to find upon it the 
point S, such that the line SV* will be jiarallcl to tbe right-hand side 
of tbe object, and SV 1 - to its left-hand side. A perpendicular dropped 
from this point upon tlie line V L V B will give the position of tin- cen- 
tre, C ; a diagonal line bisecting Ihe right angle will give the point 
V x , the "vanishing-point of 4S° " (44) ; and the lines SV* and SV L 
revolved into the phne of tlie picture will give resjieclivcly the right 
and left-hand points-of-distance, D* and U L . I tlie puiut-of-dis- 
tanec of tbe diagonal line, may be obtained at the saute time, if de- 
sired, by revolving SV X into the plane of tlie picture, as in Plate IV, 
Figure 11. 

If shadow* are to be cast, and the vanishing-point of shadows V, 
liea bcyoml cither of the principal vanishing-points, as it di.es in the 
figure, room must be allowed for the vanishing-point also. This space, 
however, may be saved by taking the sun in the plane of lite picture, 
as in Figure 86, Plate VIII, with the vanishing-point of shallow* at 
an infinite distance (1*1). 

395. If tlie object is set just at 43°, as has been recommended, and 
as is done in Figure 138, its two sides making cptal angles with the 
plane of tlie picture, it is not necessary to descrilie the semicircle at 
alt The centre will be half-way between V L and V, the station- 
point will he tbe same distance in 'front of the centre, V s will coincide 
with C.and D L and I)* may he found as before. They will be almost 
exactly twodifths of the distance from the centre to either vauishing- 



TIich- points being determined, the traces of inclined planes, TKX, 
TRX', TLM, TI.M', can lie drawn whenever they are needed, and 
the V'aml V" the " vanishing-points of hips and valleys," can be 



396. All these operations are 



in plan, tbe paper at 13", 



A, and IS8, A, representing the ground-plane, or horizontal plane of 
projection, the line V L V" being the projection of the horizon. This 
line also represents both the plane of tbe picture, pp, seen edgewise, 
and the groiiudJiue, g 1, in which the plane of the picture cut* the 
ground-plane. 

If now we suppose the paper lo represent the plane of the piclurc, 
the horizon will remain unmoved, tlie points V",V L ,V X ,I)» l) 1 -, and U 
will retain their positions, die ground-fine, g I, will appear in the plane 
of the paper at some distance below the liorizon, and parallel to it, 
and die station-point, S, will be in the" air in front of the picture, o|>- 
positc the centre, as slwwn. 

397. Vertical lines, erected in the plane of the picture at V L and 
V K , will now establish TRZ and TLZ, tlie traces of the principal ver- 
tical planes, and tin- vanishing-point* of the inclined tines M, M\ X, 
and V, Wing iu or parallel hi these planes, may be fixed bv drawing 
lines at i>"- and I>*, that make, with the horizon, Uie same angle*, a 
and J, that the lines themselves make with the horizontal plane, ilie 
points in which tluwe line* intersect the traces of the vertical 
will give the vanishing-point* V«,V-',V» and V»'. 



398. All this preliminary work is concerned solely with the i/irre- 
lion of lines and planes, not with their ]s»ilion. Before constructing 
a pcrsticctive drawing by their aid it is necessary to determine also 
the /tuition to be assigned to the object ; that is to say, to some promi- 
nent point in it. The Jioiiil generally selected is tlio lower end of the 
nearest ri truer. 

The first thing to be done is to determine how far to the right or 
left of the centre this point shall !»• set. It is generally on the right 

,de promin 



rnt. 



if the left-hand side of the object is lo be I 

rrrsn. In Figure 137 the |K*ition of the front corner is assumed, and, 
the building being rather a large one, it is set considerably lo the right 
of die centre. In Figure I3H liolh ihe altitude and the position of 
the building are determined ii|ion the orthographic plan at A. 

399. The |>osition to he given to the object, horizontally, having 
lircn determined, the next thing is to dram- a perspective plan of it; 
i. t; to put into perspective its horizontal projection. 

400. The horizontal plane u|>on which the |x-rsprctive plan of the 
object to be represented is supposed to be drawn is called the ground- 
plane. Tbe line in which the ground -plane cuts die plane of the 
piclure, is called, as has been saiil, die ground-line, or line of horizon- 
tal measures. It is convenient, for many reasons, to have this as far 
as may lie below tbe horizon, and it is well to draw it upon a separate 
piece of paper, covering the lower |<art of thai upon which die draw- 
ing is t«- Is- made, so that the construction lines that lie in its ncigh- 
borhissl may not deface the picture, ami so that they may be removed 
anil used again, if necessary, instead of being erased. 

401. This is shown in Figures 137, B, and 138, B, in which the 
horizon, with die various vaui*hing-|M>iut« and |>oints-of-distancc, are 
transferred directly from Figures 137, A, and 138, A, and the ground- 
line, g I, drawn in an inch or two lower down. In prat-lire Ihe Figures 
A ami B would be drawn one over the other, on the same paper. 

402. It is customary to have the front corner of the building, or 
other object to lie drawn, lie in tbe plane of projection, or, which 
comes lo the same thing, lo have the imaginary nwslel touch die plane 
of ihe picture, as in llicse figures. In the perspective plan, then, die 
horizontal projection of this corner will lie in the ground-line, as shown 
at the point I. Lines drawn from this point, as an initial-point, to 
the principal horizontal vanishing-points, V" and V L , are die front 
line* of a perspective plan. They are infinite lines, upon which the 
horizontal dimensions of the object can be cut off by means of the 
iioints-of-distancb already established, the ground-line serv ing as a 
fine of horizontal measures. 

403. The length of the right-liand side of die building, or other ob- 
ject, with its sulslivisions, being then laid off upon the ground-line to 
the right of this point, and of the left-hand side towards die left, may 
bt transferred to these infinite perspective lilies by drawing line* 
across diem to the right ami left |>oinu-of-dislancc respectively. 

If the principal horizontal lines of the perspective plan lie at 45° 
widi die gn nun 1-line, as in Figure 138, one set of the right angles in 
which diey meet will be bisected by lines ilrawn to die ceutre, and 
the others by lines drawn parallel to die horizon. The hips, also, on 
the right anil left of die roofs, will be parallel to the picture, and 
will be drawn parallel to die traces of die planes in which dtcy lie, as 
slxiwu in the figure. 

404. Dimensions taken by scale upon die ground-line may be trans- 
ferred to lines lying in die horizontal plane and parallel to the plane 
of the picture, and accordingly parallel to ihe ground-line, hy drawing 
lines to any |>oint on the horizon as a vanishing-jioiiit of parallel lines. 
The fence 'in Figure 137, B, is drawn in this way. 

406. As many different perspective plans may be made as the com- 
plexity of die subject may seem to retpiire, and they may be above or 
IhIow die piclure, as may lie most convenient. Figure 140 shows 
three perspective plans, and Figure 137 two. It is not, of course, 
necessary to complete the plan of anv parts that cannot be seen. In 
general "it suffices to make the plan o{ tlie two sides that slvow, ami of 
such more remote portions as are visible alaive dies.- side*. 

406. Tin; perspective plan lieing made, or at any rate fairly begun, 
the drawing itself may be cocuiucm-cd. The perspective of the object 
itself, lies directly aliivc the plan, but how far above depends ujsm 
the relative altitude of the object and of the spectator, ilie points 
on a level with the eye will always, of course, la- seen on the horizon. 
The darting-point, that is to say, the lower end of the front corner, 
will lie directly above the rorrespunding point in the jicrspeetive plan, 
and as far below the horizon, by wale, as the s|icct»tor's eye is sup- 
posed to lie above the |»iint itself", as at c. Figure 137. 

407. Tlie perspective plan, drawn in the plane of the picture, suf- 
fices to determine all horizontal dimensions ; that is to say, die position 
of all vertical lines. 

The position of horizontal lines is determined hy laying them off by 
scale upon a line of vertical measures. When tlie nearest corner 
touches the plane of the pictnre it is generally used for this purism 1 . 
This line lies in the right-hand vertical plane, it 'A, and iu the left-hand 
Vertical plane L anil serves as a line of vertical measures for both, 
as at rrin Figures 137, II, ami 138, B. The scale employed i« the 
•aim- as that used upon the ground-line for determining the horizontal 
dimensions of the perspective plan, sim* all lines iu the plane of 
projection are drawn to the same scale. 

408. But any plane occurring in the object may be prolonged uulil 
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it cuts the perspective plane, and have a line of measures of it* own, | 
an at r' v in Figure 137, II, which Ml MM as an independent line of | 
»«Mrr* for tin" enil of the wing. 1 ho vertical dimension* taken iqi- 
on diese line* of measure* may In- transferred directly to any vertical 
line which lies in the vertical plane, anil which is accordingly parallel 
to the line of vertienl measures, by means of the vnni»bing-|siints V* 
and Vk In this way i« determined |1k" [msitiun of all horizontal limn in 
Figures 137, 11, and 138, H, the vertical lines creeled from the .•orn- 
sponding lines in the perspective plans serving to determine their 



409. If any part of the object advances in front of the nrincipal 
vertical phuK-s, or, in plan, in front of the principal lines of the per- 
spective plan, as is the ease with the wing of the building shown in 
Figure 137, its plan can be drawn in perspective bv prolonging the 
lending |x-rspoctive lines in front of the perspective plane, as is shown 
in Figure 13!). In tills figure die dimensions to he set off upon this 
part of a left-hand line, L (or of a right-hand line, K), are sot off upon 
the ground-line to the right of the initial-point instead of to the left 
(or to the left instead of to the right) ; and in transferring them to 
the perspective line they are brought forward awav from the point-of- 
distance, instead of being carried backward towarcl it, as Ix'fore. 

•410. The length of the wing of the building in Figure 137 is as- 
certained in this way : The dimension K, taken from the elevation 
alxnc i- laid off upon the ground-line i„ ■'./';<,! the j« .i tit I. 'In' 
initial-point of the perspective line R, and is transferred to the pro- 
longation of that line in front of the plane of projection and below 
the ground-line by means of the point-of-distanco, l) M , as in Figure 
139. Another way of drawing such objects, or parts of an object, 
is shown in the second perspective plan at the Ixittom of the same 
figure. The point tt, where the wing joins the main building, having 
liecn ascertained as before, by measuring off upon the principal left- 
hand line the distance, L. .a right-hand line, directed towards the 
right-hand vanishing-point, V", i» drawn through the point a until it 
intersect* the ground-line at 6. If now a second line tic drawn through 
a, directed upon I '", the right-hand point of distance, ami cutting the 
ground-line at li, the distance b rf, intercepted upon the ground-line, 
will be the real length of die line 6 n, and the real length of the win^, 
R a , may 1* laid off u]hiii the ground-line from </ anil transferred to 
the line a b by means of l) B , as shown. If parts of the object to be 
drawn are advanced not only in front of the principal places, but in 

front of the plat f projection, as often happen* with the cornices of 

buildings, and steps and platforms, as shown in Figure 13ft, they may 
lie put into the perspective plan by the methods just described. In this 
case the points and lines in which the several lines and planes cut the 
plane of projection may Ik* set off by scale. The jsiints tin, at which 
the eaves of the building in the figure, for example, pierce the plane of 
projection, are equally far above the horizon, and on a level with tlic 
top of tlie corner between Ihcin. 

411. Figure 140, which is a view of the spire of the Church of St 
n's, Wallirook. illustrates tlie use of .sever*! perspectiva plans, 
a plane of projection considerably in 
i-xtetision of 
•r until they 
iieasurc.*, on 



and also the advantage of takln; 

front of the object instead of in contact with it. Tlu 
the right-liand and left-hand vertical planes of the toi 
cut the plane of projection gives live lines of vertical 



each side, all of which are 
in the middle of it, as in 



piite outside of tile picture, instead of one 
the case when tlie front corner is taken as 
the line of measures. These are lettered 1« 1«\ etc., IS I 1 -', etc., 
reflectively. This entirely free* the picture from constructive lines. 

belling the objects some distance behind the [lorspcctive plane of 
course makes its pcrs|>e.tivo smaller, but this m iv Is' met by selling 
off the dimensions upon the lines of measures nt a larger scale, which, 
when the |>osition of tlie vnnishing-|ioifils remains unchanged, is cquiva- 
of tlie picture nearer to (h« object itself. In 



lent to moving the plane 

Kiel re 140, the scale employed at li for horizontal distant cs u|sui tli 
gnwnd-lino, and for vortical dimensions in the hues 1 R ', 1 L ', etc., is 
double that of the elevation at A, from which the dimensions are 



412. The name result may bo produced by employing scale* of 
vertical measures beyond the object. If these are set up half-way Is- 
tween the lines of vertical measures and their corros]ioiiding vanish- 
ing-j xiintK, tlie scale to I*' used will lie half as large, as in the figure, 
at v r, r/ r', etc., where the heights set off are tlie saute as in the clcva- 
tion alongside. 

If both scales of height are used, as in tlie figure, one on the 
right of the picture and another at half tlie scale, on the left, the use 
of the left-hand vaiiishing-imint, \'S may lx> disjiensed with, tlie |>er- 
sis'i-tives of the horizontal lines being put in by drawing lines between 
the corres]>onding points <m the two wales. 

413. In the Urgent of the pcrs|ieotive plans employed in the figure, 
below the picture, advantage is taken of the fact that the two sides of 
the tower are exactly alike, to dispells*." also with the use of the point 
D B . The points ascertained u|x>n the left-hand side by means of the 
loft-hand point-of distance, US are transferred to the right-liand side 
by means of the diagonal line directed towards V x , the " vanishing- 
point of it 9 ." 

Instead of sinking the pers|>eotive pUn in order to prevent the an- 
gles of intersection from being too acute, and accordingly putting the 
ground-line four or five inches lower down, an auxiliary horizon H' 
IT, is, in diis ease. draw q in four or five inches above the real horizon, 
the ground-line being retained, and the lines of die |x-rs]H-etive plan 
are directed U> the vanishing-points and points-of-distanee found upon 
this new horizon. 



414. In completing a perspective drawing, many special devices 
may lie employed to alleviate labor. Of these die most important 
arc the different ways of dividing limn in a given ratio, die different 
ways of casting shadows by natural or by artificial light, the use of 
(mint* of half- distance or quarter-distance, and die various oilier di- 
vices for bringing the work within small limits, — die employment of 
lines already existing, as traces of auxiliary planes, and the special 
processes to'be followed in putting circular arcs into perspective, with 
tin? practical adjustments to Is- made in the it-suit*. It is not neces- 
sary again to go into these details of procedure. They have been 
treated in previous papers of this series. 
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FROM BAYEEUTH TO KATISBON. — NOTES 
HASTY TUIP.-V. 

I MUST con fess that my 
recollection* of Wiirxburg 
are of the most confused 
description. We were there 
hut a single day, part of 
which was *|H-nt iu profit- 
less drives, and were with- 
out a prop* r hand-book — 
though 1 learned afterward* 
that a very good one might 
have been had. In some 
places such circumstance* 
might have resulted in littU 
being seen y et that little be- 
ing clearly perceived and 
definitely remembered. In 
Wurzburg. however, wesnw 
a great deal, yet all of it 
i it ore that it is small wonder 
no vary sharp recollection was impressed upon the mind. Surely in 
no town can a greater aichileclural jumble be found. Not only ii 
each building in contrast with its next neighbor but each baa in al- 
most every case been built over and repaired and restored and 
hatched and " improved " till it ha* become a motley shape indeed. 
The IVotcsianl desccrator — stripping, phmderingud whitewashm* 
-I— Ui have left no traces in the peculiarly Calhulic town o? 
Wurzburg. llut the Catholic desoeralor — " Jesuit izing," re-decora- 
ting, and filling every space with bis plaster clouds and angels — has 
had the fullest swing. And the band of the modern restorer has not 
undone his work. In other places both Catholics and I'rotestanls 
have seen the wisdom of undoing, in so far as possible, the mischief 
wrought by llieir fathers; but in Wurzburg every generation has 
added and nunc has disturbed its auditions. 1 can imagine no place 
lietter adapted for showing what die !;■!>■ ;n- decorator was capable 
of in his most (ieruian and least artistic moods. 

The building records of the town go back to very remote antiquity. 
The first Mnritnhx/teltt is known to have been consecrated in 706. 
The first bishop — precursor of the lung line of proud, turbulent, 
and powerful ecclesiastical princes of Wiirzburg — was appointed in 
741- Ue was afterwards canonized as St. Burkbard and one of the 
chief churches of the lown was re-christened in hi* honor. It was 
a church he himself bad founded, but the building having been 
burned it was removed to a new site near bv and rebuilt Iwlwccn 
1033 - IMS. The main structure still exists, with a lUl, ceiled nave 
and aisles, and alternate piers and stumpy coin inns. 

From the days of Uurkhard on to the last expiring moment* of 
lloroco art Wurzburg seems to have been ruled by men with a pe- 
culiar taste for building. In every epoch we bear of much under- 
taken and large sum* expended. It is wonderful, tlierefore, that 
with a single exception there is not a satisfactory building left — one 
which is anything but a conglomerate of little bits of every age. 
For example, there is scarce a trace left of the cathedral building 
which was erected about 1030. Of the next structure (1133-1139) 
we |k>sm>ss a good deal, but so overlaid bv later work as to be inqx-r- 
ceptible within, and to show without onfv the upper portion of the 
fine long nave, the lower being surrounded by later additions of every 
sort- Originally fUl-roofed, it was recovered so late a* 1606 with a 
barrel vault, and other parts were renewed at many epochs. The 
adjoining cloisters were built in 1331, but received new vaults and 
windows in 1424, and never does there *ccm lo have been the least 
effort to make the newer work harmonize with the old, and finally 
about 1 700 the whole interior of die church was renovated at great 



ex[>ensc in the most florid Iiaroquc style. Looking at it one can hardly 
believe even the evidence of the outer wall* that any element is older 
than dial date. Occasionally, a* in Dresden, a llariMjue architect of 
the better sort could build a fine church of hi* own; but such work 
is quite nnti|Kxlal to the *" decoratiun " which inferior artists saw fit 
to apply to older buildings. Words fail to describe the vulgar bru- 
tality of the fittings of these Wurzburg churches. They are not 
even grotesque — they are simply hideous masses of plaster, wood 
and jiaint. In one church — whe'tlier the cathedral or not I do not 
remember — from a fine Romanesque ehanccl-arch hang festoon* of 
plaster curtains, colored a rich and rare magenta, and looped back 
by the hands of life-size plaster angels, poised apparently on nit'i- 
itig. Oue may be a poor I'rulejtant, a lukewarm advocalu of rclig- 
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ious truth »n<! freedom, ami yet hate the Jesuits witli a holy haired 
for the sort of decoration —or desecration rather — ii[k>ii which, 
rightly or wrongly, their name has been fastened, .fust acros* a tittle 
square from the cathedral ia the Nenm\ln>irr church, very similar in 
original construction and in present condition. Between the two, in 
the open street, atanda a concoction which quite matchea tbe chancel 
adornment* I have notcil. On a large, round, raised sub-structure of 
•tone is a group of life-sixe figure* — a Pieta or something of the fort, 
I forget what. Nor could I tell wliat the figures were made of ; 
planer, apparently ; at any rate Uiey had been painted brilliantly af- 
ter the manner of "Madame Tua*and''s family, but were battered and 



by artificial flowers, crucifix**, etc., and 
covered by a canopy aupporteil on column", the ceiling of which waa 
painted l»rigbt blue ami sprinkled with star*. It was a lovelv work 
of art — a sort of vulgar tableau vii<ant, moulded and colored and aet up 
in the public atreet. Of course its period haa bequeathed to our day 
many similar structures; but 1 have never seen one quite so fla- 
grantly awful. Verily, one fell In looking at it, there are compensa- 
tions in being born in America. If we have received no bequests of 
beauty we are at least not burdened with such things aa this. There 
la, however, aa I have said, one church in Wurzburg which ia worth 
seeing for itself and not merely aa a curious exemplification of how 
much diversity and confusion can be combined in a single structure. 
This is the A/arientireke which stands on the gay, bustling, crowded, 
quite festive market-place — a square that, like the rest of the busy 
little city, ia in strongest contrast with the dead-and-alive aspect of 
B.\ml>crg. The vivid life and energy which have worked so destruc- 
tively for many centuries on the buildings of the town works still to 
make it at least a bright and vital abode of modern tuen. Tlie 
church ia a late Gothic building — founded in 1377 on the site of the 
former Jewish synagogue wlrich waa burned in one of the fearful 
mediaeval outbreaks of Christian hatred. The portals, the vaulting 
and the details of the exterior are alill later, dating from between 
1434 and 1479. It is one of those buildings which are so common in 
late German work and are called IlaiUntirehen — a term for which 
there is, I think, no definite technical equivalent in English. The 
three aisles ami the clioir, that is to say (there are no transepts), arc 
of equal height, divided by tall columns without capitals which 
branch out into an elaborate' ay Mem of vaulting. Usually the scheme 
Is unattractive as compared with that which gives low side divisiona 
and a clerestory ; but sometimes, as notably in St. Stephen's in 
Vienna, where the proportions arc good and the details of pillars 
and vaulting are beautiful, the effect is very charming. 

This church seemed to me ono the best of tho sort I had seen. 
Whether it had never lieen Jestiltixed, or had been freed in recent 
days from vile additions I do not know. The former case is more 
probable, as such open interiors do not readily lend themselves to 
the work of {losl-Renaisaance decorators. At all events the interior 
e a refreshing contrast to It* neighbors. Perhaps the 
erest of the structure liea, however, in the sculpture of 
i exterior, which is very profuse and unusoally picturesque and 
Especially la this true of the three great doorways with their 
tympanums giving elaliurnle scenes from the life of the Virgin. I 
know of no better examples of late Gothic sculpture — both as to 
technical execution and grotesquely imaginative and naive concc]>- 
tion. Wurxburg was, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, lltu 
home of a noteworthy group of sculptors, chief among them being 
Riemcnschneider, of 'wIkjiu I have already spoken in describing 
Uainberg. He wandered through all the neighboring towns as was 
the custom of his day, but bis head-quarters were in Wurxburg, and 
though many of his works have perished — for examples, some made 
for the cathedral, including a pyx which reached to the ceiling — 
many still remain. Among the best i« tho group of Adam and Kre 
under a canopy in front of one of the doors of this church ; a St. 
Stephen in the interior ; the great crucifix in the cathedral ; and his 
own burial memorial, now preserved in the local Historical Museum. 
The still existing guild-books of the town giro n long list of his as- 
sistants and apprentices, and their work is the best tribute to their 
excellence. 

It may indeed bo said that if Wiirzburg offers the student of 
pure architecture little of the first im|K>itnncc, its riches of minor 
art well make up the lack. Not only its sculpture, hut its iron-work 
is most remarkable. We are here in the verv centre of this latter 
art. Nowhere outside of southern Havana, I think, not even in 
northern Italy or the Netherlands, can one so well realize the possi- 
bilities of this metal now held in such low esteem. The purposes to 
which artistically treated iron are put an; as various as the styles by 
means of which beauty has Iwen attained. One gets a quite peculiar 
enthusiasm for the work, and i» apt to do it great honor for the rea- 
son that styles which produce a bad effect in other materials may 
lie extremely beautiful in this. From early days we have the 
stern, almost grandly simple work on locks and hinges, and from 
every later time — from Renaissance and Rococo, as well as from 
Gothic years— the most wonderful creations in the way of fountains, 
window-screens, tympanums, gates, lamps, camlle-suimls, and the 
great chancel-screens ao commonly employed in later periods. One 
blesaod spot for the eye to rest upon in this abused cathedral is the 
huge screen, probably ten or mure, feet in height, which closes the 
Immense chancel opening. It is of Rococo davs. and looking at its 
wonderfully imaginative wealth ami grace of line one is tempted to 
say that whatever may lie the ea*e with other materials thu Style 
/.om'.s ll-uui- with its' delicate yel vitally organized vagaries is the 



very best for iron-work. Hut a* one visit* church after church, or 
even walks the streets and sees example after example from oilier 
epochs the same decision is successively arrived at with regard to 
many other ways of working. The profusion (if audi work which 
still remains iii place does not at all prepare the traveller for the 
more than equal profusion of examples he will find in every Bavarian 
museum. In no branch waa the artisan of the middle and laUir 
ages so prolific, and in none were his creations more diverse, more 
happily and freshly and spontaneously artistic. 

Gotfdc art lived long and died hard in this part of the world. Few 
examples of complete Renaissance work without a Gothic admixture 
are to bo dated earlier than 1G00. The fact ia unfortunate in a way, 
for it leaves us no good early Renaissance example*. We pass from 
dying Gothic into dying Renaissance; but sometimes we get an at 
least interesting mixture of tho two styles. Several anch are to bo 
found in the many large, later structures of Wiirxburg, built in the six- 
teenth century— in the church connected with the university, for ex- 
ample, which combine* Renaissance forms with an almost Gothic 
lightness of structure, and with true laic Gothic windows. Tho 
bishop's palace is an immense eighteenth-century structure in a 
park on the outskirts of the town, built after the model of Versailles. 
Inside it is said to be verv well planned, very large and sumptuous; 
and as part* of it were frescoed by Tiepolo It is undoubtedly wurth 
a visit ; but we had no timo to do more than glance at its formal 
exterior and admire the beauty of its great iron gate — Rococo again, 
each very different from the other, ami each more fantastically 
lovelv than its fellow. 

I must give a final word to the bric-a-brac shops of the town. 
These snares of the enthusiastic traveller I found more interesting 
ami a little less dangerous than those in most other places — perhaps 
because Wiirxburg is not on tho line of common foreign travel. 
Really fine articles are everywhere dear to-day of course. The lime 
for picking up bargains in splendid examples of the minor arts ha* 
long gone by. The humblest dealer at last knows their worth. 
But such things were much less dear in Wurxburg than in towns like 
Munich or Nuremberg, for example. And io smaller, less preten- 
tious articles much satisfactory foraging may lie alone. Good bits of 
old work in tho war of iron, and pewter, and brass, ami even of 
bronze may Ins bonght for very little. Of course with more impor- 
tant things the purchaser must everywhere Ins on his guard against 
modern copies which the German workman of to-day makes and 
"antiqnates" with quite infernal skill, and the dealer swears to with 
more than infernal floriditv of speech; hut in little things which 
wonhl not pay to duplicate tho dangrr is less, and their artistic value 
is often great, For three dollars I got. in a most bewildering Wurx- 
burg shop, a brass holy-water vessel of late Renaissance workman- 
ship, that is quite lovelv, and for a few cents a small bronze re- 
pouttt mask ( frnm a Gothic sepulchral slab, apparently) of the 
most naive and charming sort. Such little trophies may not seem 
very valuable when one is fresh from the splendid treasures of 
church and museum ; but a voyage across the Atlantic raisea their 
worth to an extraordinary degree. 

1 should add that while the Wurxburg collections of minor art do not 
equal those of Bamberg, yet the University Library contains ninny 
precious manuscripts, miniatures, and nlso'a very large, assemblage 
of print* known as the " Wagner Collection." 

M- G. Van Rensselaer. 
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PIT FX C. EARI.F, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASH. 

TITHE walls are of two shade* of Monson granite outside, with 
«l» briek hacking, laid hollow, and the building is nearly fire-proof 
in its construction, the floors la-ing of Iron and brick, ami roof 
framing of iron. The cost was about $2.1. 000. the money being given 
bv Mrs. Caroline R. Dale, •laughter of Mr. Lyon, ami an endowment 
of $-20,000 was gin n by Mrs. Lyon. W. X. Flynt & Go., owners of 
the Monson granite quarries, were the builders.' 
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The outside walls of ihe Church and first story of tin- Rectory 
ami Sunday-School buildin" are of dark brown Croton front briek, 
laid in black mortar, with finish of Long Meadow hrownsione, Kile 
licy quarry, and Trenton briek both ornamented and plain, laid in 
red mortar. The walls of «cc»nd slorv of the Rectory and Sunday- 
School building are covered with red ..late, and all roofs with Riown- 
villc black slate. Tin- framing of Church is of Southern hard-pine, 
and the pews are of cherry. Over Sunday-School Room arc parlor, 
dining-room and kitchen for social gatherings. 
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HOME." 1 

V intention it to bring 
i Dome 

wtiii-Ii result in unhealthy 

■ 1 «r filing*, particularly 
those of the middle classes 
of Society. TllCSaiUU 'I' ll 1 1«, 

■ ' i- trill-, are to be found 
in tlic palace and in the 
mansion, and also in tlie 
artisan's cottage ; but in 
ihn former cost i« not no 
much a matter of considera- 
tin i), and in 1 1te latter the 
requirements and appli- 
nnff being lex*, (lie evil* 

iddle classes, I mean 
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are minimized. It is in tbe I 
thoae of a rental at from £30 to £1S0 per annum, thai the evils of 
careless building and want of sanitary precaution* become most ap- 
parent. Until recently sanitary science wiu but little studied, and 
many things were done a few year* since which even the aelf-intere.it 
of a speculative builder would not do now-a-days, nor would he be 
permitted to do by the local sanitary authority. Yet house* built in 
thone time* are still inhabited, anil in many cases sicklies* and even 
death are the result. Hut it is with shame I must confess that, not- 
withstanding the advance which sanitary science has made, and the 
excellent appliances to be obtained, many a house is now built, not 
oolv by the speculative builder, but designed by professed architects, 
ami in' spite of sanitary authorities and their by laws, which, in Im- 
portant particulars are far from perfect, are unhealthy, and cannot 
be truly called sweet home*. Architects and builders have much to 
contend with. The perver«ene«» of man and the power* of nature 
at times appear to combine for the express purpose of frustrating 
their endeavors to attain sanitary perfection. Successfully to com- 
bat these opposing forces, two things are above all necessary, viz.: 
first, a more perfect insight into the laws of nature, and a judicious 
nse of serviceable appliances on tbe part of tbe architect; and 
second, greater knowledge, care, and trustworthiness on tbe part of 
workmen employed. With the first there will be less of that blind 
following of what has been done before by others, and by the latter, 
the architect, who has carefully thought "out tbe details of his sani- 
tary work, will be enabled to have his ideas carried out in an intelli- 
gent manner. Several cases have come under my notice, where by 
reckless carelessness or dense ignorance on the part of workmen, 
dwellings, which might have been sweet and comfortable if the ar- 
chitect's ideas and instructions had l>een carrlei] out, were in course of 
time proved to be in an unsanitary condition. The defects, having 
been covered up out of *ight, were only made known in some cases 
after illness or death had attacked members of the household. In 
order that we may have thoroughly »weet homes, we must consider the 
localities in which they are to be situated, and the soil on which they 
are to rest. It is an admitted fact that certain localities aro more 
generally healthy than others, yet circumstances often beyond their 
control compel men to live in those less healthy. Something may, in 
the course of time, be done to improve such districts by planting, 
aubdrainagc, and the like. Then, as regards the soil : our earth has 
been in existence many an age, generation after generation have 
come and passed away, leaving behind accumulations of matter on 
its surface, both animal and vegetable, and although natural causes 
are ever at the work of purification, there is no doubt such accumu- 
lations are in many cases highly injurious to health, not only in a 
general way, hut particularly if around, and worse still, under, our 
dwellings. However healthy a district is considered to be, it 
is never safe to leave the top soil inclosed within the walls of our 
houses; and in many case* the subsoil should be covered with a 
laver of cement-concrete, and at times with asphalt on the con- 
crete. For if tho subsoil be damp, moisture will rise; if it he 
porous, offensive matter may percolate through. It is my belief 
that much of the cold dampness felt in so manv houses is caused by 
moisture rising from the ground inclosed irtfAm the outer walls. 
Cellars are in many cases abominations. Up the cellar steps is a 
favorite means of entrance for sickness and death. Light and air, 
which are so essential for health anil life, an; shut out. If cellars 
are necessary thev should be constructed with damp-proof walls and 
floors; light should bo freely admitted; every part must be well 
ventilated; and, above all, no drain of any description should In; 
taken in. If they lie constructed so that water cannot find its way 
through either walls or floors, where is the necessity of a drain'? 
Surely tbe floors can be kept clean by the use of so small an amount 
of water that it would be ridiculous specially to provide a drain. 

The next important, but oft-ncglectcd precaution is to have a good 
damp-course over the whole of the walls, internal a* well as exter- 
nal. I know that for the sake of saving a few pound* (most likelv 
lli.u they may be frittered away in senseless, showy features), it 
often happen* that if even n damp-courso is provided in tbe outer 
walls, it i* dispensed with in the intrrior walls. This can only be 
done with impunity on really dry ground; but in too many eases 
damp finds its way up, and,' to say the least, disfigures the' walls. 
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Here I would pause to ask : What is tho primary reason for building 
houses? 1 would answer that, in this country at least, it i* in order 
to protect ourselves from wind ami weather. After going to great 
expense and trouble to exclude cold and wet, by means of walls and 
roofs, should we not take as much pains to prevent them rising from 
below, and attacking ns in a more insidious manner ? Various mate- 
rials may be used as damp-courses. Glazed earthenware perforated 
slabs are perhaps the best, when expense is no object. I generally 
employ a course of slates, breaking joint, with a good bed of cement 
•hove and below ; it answers well and is not very expensive. If the 
ground is irregular, a layer of asphalt is more easily applied. 
Gas-tar and sand is sometime* used, but it deteriorate* anil cannot 
be defK'nded upon for any length of time. I*he damp-course should 
invariably tits placed afcnre the level of the ground around the build- 
ing, and Mow the ground-floor joists. If a basement story is neces- 
sary, the outer wall* below the ground should be either built hollow 
or coated externally with some substance through which wet cannot 
penetrate. Above the damp-course, tbe walls of our bouses must la) 
constructed of materials which will keep out wind and weather. 
Very porous materials should be avoided, lieeause, even if the wet 
doe* not actually find its way through, so much is absorbed during 
rainy weather, that in the process of drying, much cold is produced 
by evaporation. The fact should be constantly remembered, viz. : 
tliat evaporation cause* cold. It can easily be proved by dropping 
a little ether upon the bulb of a thermometer, when it will be seen 
how quickly the mercury falls, and the same effect takes place in a 
less degree' by the evaporation of water. Seeing, tbon, that evapo- 
ration from so small a surface can lower temperature so many de- 
gree, consider what most be the effect of evaporation from the 
extensive surfaces of walls inclosing our house*. This experiment 
(thermometer with bulb inclosed in linen) enables me as well to 
illustrate that curious law of nature which necessitates the introduc- 
tion of a damp-course in the walls of our buildings; it is known as 
capillary or molecular attraction, and breaks through that more 
hicb in a general way i 
You will notice that the piece of I 
the bulb of the thermometer, having been first moistened, continue* 
moist, although only its lower end is In water, tlie latter being drawn 
up by capillary attraction; or we have here an illustration more to 
the point, a brick which simply stands with its lower end in water, 
and you can plainly see how tbe damp has risen. r'rom these illus- 
trations you will see how necessary it i* that the brick and stone used 
for outer wall* should be as far as possible imiiervious to wet ; but 
more than that, it is necessary the jointing should be non-absorbent, 
and the less porous the stone or brick, the better able must the joint- 
ing be to keep out wet, for this reason, that when rain is beating 
against a wall, It either runs down or becomes absorbed. If both 
brick and mortar, or stone and mortar be porous, it becomes ab- 
sorbed ; if all arc non-porous, it runs down until it finds a projection, 
and then drops off; but if the brick or stone are non-porous, and the 
mortar porous, the wet run* down the brick or stone until it arrives 
at the joint, and is then sucked inwards. It being almost impossible 
to obtain materials quite water-proof, suitable for external walls, 
other means must be employed for keeping our home* dry 
ami comfortable. Well-built hollow walls arc good. Stone walls, 
unless very thick, should be lined with brick, a cavity being left be- 
tween. A material called Hygcian Hock Building Composition has 
lately been introduced, which will, I believe, be found of great utility, 
ami if properly applied should insure a dry house. A cavity of one-half 
inch is left between the outer and inner portion of the wall, whether 
of brick or stone, which, as the building rises, is run in with tbe ma- 
terial made liquid by heat ; and not only i* tlie wall water proofed 
thereby, but also greatlv strengthened. It ma\ also be used as a damp- 
course! Good, dry walis are of little use without good roofs, and lor a 
comfortable house tlie roof* should not only be water-tight and weather 
tight, but also, if I may use the term, heat-tight. There can lie no 
doubt that many houses are cold and chilly, in consequence of the rapid 
radiation of heat through the thin roofs, if not through thin and 
badly-constructed walls. Under both tiles and slates, but particu- 
larly under the latter, there should be some non-conducting substance, 
such as boarding, or fell, or pugging. 'I lieo, in cold weather heat 
will be retained ; in hot weather it will lie excluded. Hoofs should 
be of a suitable pitch, to that in windy weather neither rain nor snow 
can find its way in. Great care must be taken in laving gutters 
anrl flats. With them it is important that the boarding should be 
well laid in narrow widths, and in the direction of the fall; other- 
wise the board* cockle, and form ridges and furrows in which wet 
will rest, and in time the metal decay. After having secured a 
sound water-proof roof, pruper provision must be made for conveying 
therefrom the water which of necessity falls on it in the form of 
rain. All eaves-stsouting should lie of ample size, and the rain-water 
down-pi|ies should be placed at frequent intervals and of suitable 
diameter. The outlets from the eaves-spouting should not be con- 
tracted, although it is advisable to cover them with a wire grating 
to prevent their becoming choked with dead leaves, otherwise the 
water will overllow and probably find its way through the walls. All 
joints to the eaves-spouting, and particularly to the rain-water down- 
pipes, should be made watertight, or there is great danger, when 
they are connected with the soil-drains, that *ewer-gas will escape at 
the joint* ami find it' way into the house at windows and doors. 
There should be a sipton-lrap at the bottom of each down-pipe, un- 
less it is employed as a ventilator to the drains, and then the greatest 
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c»rc should be exercised to insure ticrfeet joint in;;*, and that the 
outlet be well above all windows. Kaves-spouiing ami rain-water 
down-pipes should bo periodically examined and cleaned out. They 
ought to b« painted inside a* well a* out, or else they will quickly 
decay, and if of Iron, they will runt, (lake off, and quickly become 
■topped. It is impossible to have a sweet home where there Is con- 
tinual dampness. By its presence chemical action and decay are 
■ot np in many substance* which would remain in a quiescent state so 
long aa they continue dry. Wood will rot ; so will wall-papers, the 
paste used in hanging them, and the size in distemper, however 
pood they may have been in the first instance ; then it is that injurious 
exhalations are thrown off, and the evil is doubtless very greatly 
increased if the materials are bad in themselves. Quickly-grown 
and sappy timber, sour paste, stale size, ami wall-papers containing 
injurious pigments, are more easily attacked, and far more likely to 
fill the house with bad smells and a subtle poison. Piaster to ceilings 
and walls is quickly damaged by wet, mid if iropro|ier materials, 
such as road-drift, be used in its com|Kisition, it iiiuy become must 
unsavory and injurious to health. The materials for planter cannot 
bo too carefully selected, for if organic matter Iw present, the result 
Is the formation of nitrates and the like, which combine with lime 
and produce deliquescent salts, vir.., those which attract moisture. 
Then, however impervious to wet the walls, etc., may be, signs of 
dampness will be noticed wherever there is a humid atmosphere, and 
similar evils will result as if wet had penetrated from the exterior. 
Organic matter coining into contact with plaster, and even the ex- 
halations from human beings and animals will in time produce simi- 
lar effects; bence, stables, water-closets, and rooms which are 
frequently crowded with pooplo, unless always properly ventilated, 
will show signs of dampness, and deterioration of the plaster-work ; 
wall-paper will become detached from the walls, paint will blister, 
and peel off, and distemper will lose its virtue. To avoid similar 
mishaps, sea-sand, or other sand containing salt, should never be 
used either for plaster or mortar. In fact it is necessary that the 
materials for mortar should l>e as free from salts and organic 
mutter as those used for plaster, because the injurious effects of 
their presence will be quickly communicated to the latter. Unfortu- 
nately, it is not alone by taking precaution against the possibility of 
having a damp bouse, that we necessarily Insure a " sweet home." 
The watchful care of the architect is rcq'uired, from the cutting of 
the first sod, until the finishing touches are put on the house. He 
must assure himself that all is done, and nothing left undone, which 
is likely to cause a nuisance, or worse still, jeopardise the health of 
the occupiers. Yet with all his care, and the employment of the 
liest materials and apparatus at his command, complete success 
seems scarcely possible of attainment. Wo have all much to learn, 
many things must be accomplished ami difficulties overcome, ere w© 
can " rent ami be thankful." It Is impossible for the architect to at- 
tempt to solve all the problems which surround this question. He 
must in many cases employ such materials and such apparatus as 
can be obtained: nevertheless, it is his duly to test the value of 
such materials and apparatus as may l>e obtainable, and by bis ex- 
perience and scientific Knowledge to determine which are best to lx> 
used under varying circumstances. Dot to pass on to other matters 
which mar the sweetness of homo. With many. I hold, that the 
method usually employed for warming our dwellings is wasteful, 
dirty, and often injurious to health. The open lire, although cheerful 
in appearance, is justly condemned. It is wasteful because so email a 
tterccntage of the value of the fnel employed is utilized. It is dirty, 
because of the dust mid soot which result therefrom. It is unhealthy, 
because of (he odd draughts which in its simplest form are produced, 
and the stifling atmosphere which pervades the bouse when the 
products of imperfect combustion insist, as they often do, in not as- 
cending the flues constructed for the express purpose of carrying 
them off; and even when lliey take the desired course they blacken 
ami poison the external atmosphere with their presence. Some of 
the grates known as ventilating grates, dispose of one of the evils of 
the ordinary open fire, by reducing the. amount of cold draught 
caused by tlie rush of air up the flues. This is effected, as you proba- 
bly know, bv admitting air direct from the outside of the house to 
the back of the grate where it is warmed, and then flows into the 
rooms to supply the place of that which is drawn up the chimneys. 
Provided such grates act properlv, anil are well pot together so that 
there is no possibility of smoke being drawn into the fresh-air chan- 
nels, and that the air to Ire warmed is drawn from a pure source, 
Ihev mav be used with much advantage; although bv them we most 
not suppose perfection has been attained. The utilization of a far 
greater |(ercentage of heat and the consumption of all smoke must 
lie aimed at. It is a question if such can bo nccom | dished by means 
of an opeu fire, and it is a difficult matter to devise a method suited 
in every respect to the warming of our dwellings which at the same 
time is equally cheering in appearance. 80 long as we are obliged 
to employ coal in its crude form for heating purposes, and are con- 
tent with the wa*tu and dirt of the open fire, we must be thankful 
for the cheer It gives in many a home where there are well-con- 
structed crates and (lues, and make the best use wo can of the un- 
doubted ventilating power it possesses. A constant change of air in 
every part of our dwellings is absolutely necessary that we may have 
a '• sweet home," ami the ojien fireplace with its flue materially helps 
lo that end ; but unless in every other res|» et the house, is in a good 
s inilary condition the open fire only adds to the danscr of residing 
in such' a house, because it draws the impure air from other parts 



into our living-rooms, where it is respired- Closed stoves are useful 
in some places, such as entrance halls. They are more economical 
than the o|>cn fireplaces; but with them there is danger of lite atmos- 
phere, or rather, the minute particles of organic matter always lloat- 
tug in the air, becoming burnt and so charging the atmosphere with 
carbonic acid. The recently Introduced slow-combustion stoves ob- 
viate this evil. It is possible to warm our houses without having 
separate fireplaces in each room — viz., by heated air, hot water, or 
steam; but there are many difficulties and some dangers in connec- 
tion therewith which I can scarcely hope to see entirely overcome. 
In America steam has been employed with some success, and there 
is this advantage in its use : that it can be conveyed a considerable 
distance. It is therefore possible to have the furnace and boilers 
for its production quite away from the dwelling-houses and to heat 
several dwellings from ouu source, while at the same time it can be 
employed for cooking purposes. In steam, then, we have a useful 
agent, which might, with advantage, be more generally employed ; 
but when cither it or hot water be used for heating purposes, s|H.cial 
and adequate, means of ventilation must be employed. (;*.•- fovea 
are made in many forms, and in a few cases can be employed with 
advantage; but I "believe they are more expensive than a coal tire, 
and it is must difficult lo prevent the products of combustion finding 
their wav into the dwellings. Gas is a useful agent in the kitchen 
for cooking purposes, but 1 never remember entering a house where 
it was so employed without at once detecting the unpleasant smell re- 
sulting. It is rare to find any special means for carrying off the in- 
jurious fumes, and without such I aw sure gas cooking-stoves cannot 
be healthy adjuncts to our homes. 

The next difficulty we have to deal with is artificial lighting. 
Whether we employ candle, oil-tamp or gas, wo may be certain that 
the atmosphere of our rooms will become contaminated by the prod- 
ucts of combustion, and health must suffer. In order that such 
may be obviated it must be an earnest hope that ere long such im- 
provements will be made in electric light, so that it may become 
generally used in our homes, as well as in all public buildings- G.'s 
has certainly proved itself a very useful and comparatively iiiex|* u- 
sive illuminating power, but in many ways it contaminates the atmos- 
phere, is injurious to health, and destructive lo the furniture and 
fittings of our homes, leakages from the mains impregnate the 
soil with poisonous matter, and it rarely happens that throughout a 
bouse there are no leakages. However small they may be, the air 
becomes tainted. It is almost impossible at times to detect the fault, 
or if detected, to make good without great injury to other work, in 
consequence of the difficulty there is in getting at the pipes, as they 
are generally embedded in plaster, etc. All gas-pipe* should l>e laid 
in positions where they can be easily examined, and if necessary re- 
paired without much trouble. In France it is compulsory that all 
gas-pipes be left exposed to view except where they must of neces- 
sity pass through the thickness of a wall or tloor, and it would I* a 
great benefit if such were required in this country. The cooking 
processes which necessarily go on often result in unpleasant odors 
pervading our homes. 1 cannot say they are immediately prejudi- 
cial to health; but if they are of daily or frequent occurrence, it is 
more than probable, the volatile matters which are the cause id the 
udurs become condensed upon walls, ceiling or furniture, and in time 
undergo putrefaction, and »o not only mar the sweetness of home, 
but in addition affect the health of the inmates. Cooking-i anges 
should therefore be constructed so as to carry off the fumes of cook- 
ing, and kitchens must be well ventilated 'and so placed that the 
fumes cannot find their way into oilier purls of the dwelling. In 
some houses washing-Jay is an abomination. .Steam and slife then 
permeate the building, and to say the least, banish sweetness and 
cotufurt from the home. It is a wonder that (noplu will, year after 
rear, put up with such a nuisance. If washing must he done at 
Louie, the architect may do something to lessen the evil by placing 
the wash-house in a suitable |K>siiion disconnected from the living 
part of the house, or by properly ventilating it and providing a well- 
constructed boiler and furnace, and a Hue for carrying off the 
steam. Thcro is daily a considerable amount of refuse" found in 
every home, from the kitchen, from the fire-grate, from the sweeping 
of rooms, etc., arid as a rule this is day after day deposited in the 
ash-pit, which but too often is placed close to the house and left lit - 
covered, If it were simply a receptacle for tire ashes from the fire- 
grates, no harm would result; but as all kinds of organic matter are 
cast in, and often allowed to remain for weeks to rot and putrefy, it 
becomes a regular pest-box, and to it often may be traced sickness 
and death. It would lie a wise sanitary measure if every con- 
structed ash-pit were abolished. In place thereof I would substitute 
a galvamxed-iroo covered receptacle of but moderate size, mounted 
u 1 Kin wheels, ami it should be incumbunt on the local authorities 
to eiuiity the same every two or three days. Where there arc gardens, 
all refuse is useful aa manure, and a suitable place should be pro- 
vided for it at the greatest distance from the dwellings. Until the 
verv desirable reform I have just mentioned lakes place, it would Ifl 
well if refuse were burnt as soon as possible. W ith care this may 
be dune in a close range, or even open fire, without any unpleasant 
smells, and certainly without injury to health. It must be lunch 
more wholesome lo dis|iose of organic matter in that way while 
fresh than lo hate it rolling and festering under our very noses. A 
greater evil yet is the pi ixy. In the country, where there is no com- 
plete system of drainage, it may he tolerated when placed at a dis- 
Uiicc f ruin the house ; but iu a crowded Leighliorhovd it is an abotu- 
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frequently emptied and kept scrupulously clean- 
cannot fail to be injurious to 'health. Where there ii no system of 
drainage, cesspools must at times be used, but they should be avoided 
as much as possible. They should never be constructed near to 
dwellings, and must always bo well ventilated. Care should bo 
taken to make them water-tight, otherwise the foul matter may per- 
colate through the ground, and is likely to contaminate the water- 
supply. In some old houses cesspools tutve been found actually 
under the living-rooms. I would here also condemn the placing of 
rain-water tanks under any portion of the dwelling-house, for many 
cases of sickness and death have been traced to the fact of sewage 
having fount! its way through, either by hacking up the drains or by 
the ignorant laying of new into old drains. Earth-closets, if care- 
fully attended to, often emptied, and the receptacles cleaned out, can 
be safely employed even within doors ; but in towns it is dillicult to dis- 
pose of the refuse, and there must necessarily be a system of drain- 
age for the purpose of taking off the surface-water; it is therefore 
found more economical to carry away all drainage together, and the 
water-closet being but little trouble, and ir properly looked after, 
more cleanly in appearance, it is generally preferred, notwithstand- 
ing the great risks which are daily run in consequence of the chance 
of sewer-gas finding an entrance into tho house by its means. After 
all, it is scarcely fair to condemn outiight the water-closet as the 
cause of so many of the ills to which llesh is subject. It is true that 
many water-closet apparatus are obviously defective in construction, 
and any architect or builder using such is to be condemned- The 
old pan-closet, for instance, should be banished- It is known to lie 
defective, and vet I see it is still made, sold, and fixed in dwelling- 
notwithstanding the fact that other closet-pans, far more 
and effective, can be obtained at less cost. The pan of the 
sltuuld be large, and ought to retain a layer of water at the 
bottom, which, with the refuse, should be swept out of the pan by 
the rush of water from the service-pipe. The outlet may be at the 
side, connected with a simple earthenware S-trnp, with a ventilating 
outlet at the top, from which a pipe may be taken just through the 
wall. From the S-trap I prefer to take the soil-pipe immediately 
through the wall, and connect with a strong 4-inch iron pipe, care- 
fully jninted, water-tight, and continued of the same size to above 
the topi of all windows. This pipe, at Its foot, should be connected 
with a ventiUting-trap, so that all air-connection is cut off between 
the house and the drains. All funnel-shaped water-closet pans are 
objectionable, because they are so liable to catch and retain the dirt. 
Wastes from baths, sinks and urinals should also be ventilated and 
disconnected from the drains as above, or else allowed to discharge 
above a gultey-trap. Excrement, etc., must be quickly removed 
from the premises if we are to have " sweet homes, and the water- 
closet is perhaps the most convenient apparatus, when properly con- 
structed, which can be employed. Uy .taking due precaution, no 
harm need be feared, or will result from its use, provided that the 
drains and sewers are rightly constructed ami properly laid. It is 
then to tbe sewers, drains, and their connections our attention must 
be specially directed, for in the majority of cases they are the arch- 
offendurs. The laving of main sewers has in most cases been en- 
trusted to tbe civil engineer, yet It often happens architects are 
blamed, and unjustly so, for the defective work over which they had 
no control. Wlien the main sewers are badly constructed, and, as a 
result, sewer-gas is generated and allowed to accumulate, ordinary 
precautions may bo useless in preventing its entrance by some means 
or other to our homes, and special means and extra precautions 
l be adopted. Hut with well-constructed and properly-ventilated 
s, every architect and builder should be able to devise a suit- 
i system of house-drainage, which need cause no fear of danger 
to health. The glazed stoneware pipe, now made of any convenient 
size and shape, is an excellent article with which to construct house- 
drains. The pipes should be selected, well burnt, well glazed, and 
freo from twist. Too much care cannot be exercised in properly 
laying them. The trenches should be got out to projier falls, and 
unless the ground is hard and firm, tbe pipes should be laid upon a 
layer of concrete to prevent the chance of sinking. The jointing 
must bo carefully made, and should be of cement or of well-tempered 
clay, care being taken to wipe away all projecting portions from the 
inside of tin- pipes. A clear passage-way is of the utmost impor- 
tance. Foul drains are the result of badlv-jointod and irregularly- 
laid pipes, wherein matter accumulates, which in time ferments and 
produces sewer-gas. Tbe common system of laying drain* with 
curved angles is not so good as laying them in straight lines from 
point to point, and at every angle inserting a man-hole or lamp-hole. 
This plan is now insisted upon by the Local Government Board for 
all public buildings erected under their authority. It might, with 
advantage, be adopted for all house-drains. Now, in consequence 
of the trouble and expense attending the opening up and examina- 
tion of a drain, it may often happen that although defects are sus- 
pected or even known to exist, they are not remedied until illness or 
death are the result of neglect. But with drains laid in straight 
lines, from point to point, with man-holes or lamp-holes at tho inter- 
sections, there is no reason why the whole system may not easily be 
examined at anv time and stoppages quickly removed. The man- 



and lamp-holes may with advantage be used as means for ven- 
tilating the drains and also for flushing them. It is of importance 
that each house-drain should have a disconnecting trap just before it 
enters the main sewer. It is bad enough to be |>oisoned by neglect- 
ing tho drainage to one's own property, but what if the poisou be 



developed elsewhere, and by neglect permitted to find its way to us? 
Such will surely hap|>en unless some effective means tie employed 
for culling off all air connection between the house-drains and the 
main sewer. I am firmly convinced that simply a smoky chimney or 
the discovery of a fault In drainage weighs far more, in the estima- 
tion of a client in forming his opinion of tho ability of an architect, 
than the successful carrying out of an artistic design. By no means 
do I disparage a striving to attain artistic effectiveness, but to the 
study of the artistic, in domestic architecture at least, add a knowl- 
edge of sanitary science, and foster a habit of careful observation of 
causes and effects. Comfort is demanded in the home, and that 
cannot be secured unless dwellings are built and maintained with 
perfect sanitary arrangements and applia 




n 



when pumped by hand. 



CISTERNS. 

WHITER in the 

her World [ 

facts with reference to 
cisterns that may prove of 
interest to our readers, 
t-'l Cisterns of various sorts 
and sizes may be very 
« cheaply and speedily made, 
ill The largest sizes should lie 
made oblong, not more than 
twelve feet across, to turn 
brick arch over convenient^', 
and as long as needed. 
Hound cisterns are best when 
not more than twelve feet in 
diameter, and as deep as 
necessary, though the draft 
of water is rallier hard when 
more than twenty feet deep, 
To build a cistern, if circular, the earth 
should be excavated in the sha|« of an egg, longest down, and round- 
ing at the bottom, making the surface of the excavations as smooth 
anil neat as possible. Three feet from the top dig out a shelf the 
width of a brick, laying the brick for the arch in cement or hy- 
draulic lime-mortar of as good quality as can be procured. Lay'* 
course of bricks in the mortar all round tbe shelf, pointing the 
spaces well between the bricks nnd behind them. When this is 
completed, all the spaces being filled up, begin another course about 
one and one-half inches out from the other, filling-in all pointing as 
before, so that the cement, when set hard, will bind and hold the 
course of bricks firmly. This will draw in tho cistern three inches. 
Continue in this way until the hole is about the size of a flour barrel, 
filling-in the soil around the arch and above it, and building a neck 
about two feet high to finish off. The earth around ought to be fully 
a foot higher than the level, to turn off drainage and keep out surface 
water. When this is done the interior of the cistern may be plas- 
tered on the earth, when it is firm and solid, placing a large stone or 
platform of bricks immediately under where the water will fall, in 
the bottom, and to support the pump tube, If one is nsed. When 
an earth wall is not used, bricks should be laid in courses from the 
bottom, in cement, with much care, and backing each course well 
behind with dry sand, that the pressure of the water may not cause 
leaking, which is very often the case if not properly done. 

Cement-mortar is usually made of two parts dry mortar-sand and 
one part of hydraulic cement. The bottom and walls of the cistern 
must be well plastered and completely covered with this mortar, with- 
out any breaks in it anywhere, at least one-half inch thick. It is Isrst 
not to get it on too thick, or it may slide down to the bottom. This 
will dry enough in twenty-four hours to be well covered with a wash 
of hydraulic cement as thin a* it can be laid on with a whitewash 
brush. The whole should be carefully gone over with this wash, 
that all porosities or cracks in the plaster may be thoroughly filled 
and covered up. Two or three coats of this wash are better than 
one, as they will render the cistern as tight as a bottle. The more 
coats of the wash that are put on the less the water will soak away 
through the |iores of tho plaster, and the tighter it will be. This is a 
point of considerable Importance, and should always be carefully 
attended to. 

It is, of course, convenient, when you decide how large a cistern is 
wanted, to know how large it ought to be made to hold the required 
quantity of water. For every foot of depth of the following diame- 
ters the cistern will hold : - 8 

Far « ft. diameter I. barrels of » gallons. 

" T " " H.HM " 
•< g •> <• .. « 

« 9 ~ <• 14 « •• ■ 
" 10 " ■ JSJig « « 

A cistern 10 feet deep and 6 feet in diameter holds 2,100 gallons 
or 70 barrels of 30 gallons each. The rule for finding the contents 
of any cistern is to multiply half tho diameter In feet by itself. 
Then multiply tho product by 9.141 «, which gives the area of the ex- 
cavation near enough for practical purposes. Multiply this by tbe 
depth in feet, which cives tho cubic contents In feet. Multiply the 
last product by 1,728 to get the number of cubic inches. Divide the 
whole result by 2S1, the number of cubic inches in a wine gallon, 
and the product will be the number of gallons in the cistern. This, 
divided by SO, gives the number of barrel* of 30 gallons each. 
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Io conducting water from a rouf to a cistern, arrangements ought 
always to be made fur turning it off when full, as ihe weight o( the 
water is apt to burst tlie walls if it Is allowed to overflow. This 
aluiuUl always lie carefully looked after, anil the conductors ought 
always to be turneil off until ilie rain lias fallen for wine time Mid 
washed the. roofs clean and clear of leaves ami other trash. A small 
wire screen ought also to be placed over the spout-holes in the roof. 
Professional cistern builders are apt to slight their work, using too 
little cement, or too little mortar, or not backing the walls well, or 
not washing them enough afterward to he light. Any intelligent 

'wing shown how, and these 
i mix small quantities of 
ible. Around cistern is 
much more economical of space, and holds more in proportion to 
depth of wall than a scpiarc one. Hut it is often thought best, in 
constructing very large reservoirs, to build them square. The fol- 
lowing tables of both show the difference in wall and ill are*: — 



not wasning wicin cnougn aticrwani to i« ug 
workman can make a good cistern after being »l 
often do the lieat work. It is alwavs best to mi: 
mortar at a time, using it as rapidly as possible. 



8 feel 

M 
u 



square have M feat I 

»• tn0 II 

1« M 



, soil S? feet of 

.i 4) .i 



s feet duuueuir bare sn fort aroa and -' I feet uf wall. 

la •• :» " •• 31 " ■ 

U » 111 - ST " 

A 10-foot round cistern, it will he seen, has less wall than an 8-foot 
square one. and has 11 square feet more surface. Consequently, 
round cisterns are cheaper and larger than square ones, as well as 
stronger. In estimating the cost of acistern the following details are 
useful. A brick is 8 inches long, 4 inches wide, and thick. A wall 
need not lie mure than a brick thick, if carefully laid in cement and 
well backed with dry sand, so the pressure of water, when brought 
against it, cannot force it out of its place to cause a crack or a leak. 
When laid flat and lengthwise, seven bricks will make a square foot 
of wall. A lu-foul round cistern, 12 feet deep, will have 372 square 
feet of wall, and will require 2,«00 bricks for a 4-inch flat wall, if 
the entire surface is laid upon bricks, lint if only an arch is turned 
of bricks, and the cement-mortar is plastered on sound, solid clay 
earth, not more than l,uuO bricks will be needed. Sometimes a 
wall is laid up with bricks placed on edge, when about 1,7mm will 
cover the entire area, walls, bottom, arch and all, but this is not a 
safe method unless a skilful workman attends to the job. 

Mix the cement and sand dry before making mortar, as thoroughly 
as possible, placing the sand on planks, using it ah mt an inch thick, 
then an inch of cement, and another inch of sand. Then mix and 
work thoroughly while dry. It is better to pass the whole through 
a screen, even if the sand has been already sifted. In wetting 
down, it is best not to mix more than a bucketful at a time. In 
plastering the walls always begin at the lM>ttom, allowing each course 
to set and get hard before putting on another, or the whole may 
slide down in a lumpy 



UNDERGROUND WIRES. 
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IIEKE being at this timu a popular de- 
iii cm I that nil telegraph anil telephone 
a in | -hall be placed under the ground in 
ami some of the Statu Legislatures 
I]," subject under consideration, it is 
it most iuqKirtance that no hasty or ill- 
advised action lie taken that would 
result in impairing the telegrnph 
service nnd seriously embarrass 
the business of the country. We 
would like to see all drays, wagons, 
streetcar?, railroad-trains, and om- 
nibuses a« well as telegraph wire* 
removed from the streets. If the 
, question is asked, Can we do with- 
out them '.' the answer is, Certainly 
not. Can they all be placed under 
ground V Yes. Is it practicable to 
require them to vacate the streets 
- within sixty days, or even two 
years? Is it practicable to place 
all the telegraph and telephone 
wires under the ground ? I would 



fjhftX oT" * / r s like to answer yes ; but let us can 



didly consider this question. 
We are at first met with the assertion that the wires are placed 
underground In Irfindon, I'aris, anil other European cities; why 
cannot the same thing be dune here? I answer that it can, al- 
thuu'h the difficulties to bo encountered are much greater in 
American cities, but would Americans be content with such facilities 
as are enjoyed by Europeans? 



Eel us see what the difference is. 



Ill London and I'ari.. for example, the telegraph wires arc carried 
on pules to the railroad stations in the heart of the cities; from there 
they are carried underground to the niaiu offices ; branch offices 



throughout the cities have a system i 

and receiving messages. It is only necessary, then, to provide a few 
trunk, lines from the railroad stations to the central office and the 
system is complete. 

Notwithstanding these cities have been experimenting with under- 
ground wires for twenty-five years, they are to-day stretching many 
of their telephone and local wires ujmjii house-tops. Some of the 
trunk lines are underground, but to run wires underground to every 
building where a telephone is wanted has been found impracticable. 

In Paris the sewers and catacombs form underground avenues, in 
which wires can be placed, rendering the problem an easy one to 
solve in that city. 

In London large iron and stoneware pipes are placed under the 
pavements, through which wires can be drawn at pleasure. It is, 
therefore, unnecessary to dig up the streets in constructing or repair- 
ing the underground system. 

Many of the finest cities of Europe have no underground wires. 

Statistics one year ago showed that there were more telephone and 
private wires in the city of Cincinnati than in Great Britain and 
France combined. One reason for this is, that owing to the expense 
of constructing underground lines neither the Government nor pri- 
vate corporations can furnish them at rates which the public can af- 
ford to pay. 

Iu the United States, a business-man wants in his office one nr 
more telephone wires, American district wires, from two to six wires 
for reporting the market quotations, electric-light wires, etc. On the 
outside of his building he wants tlie fire-alarm wires, police wires, 
etc. In an adjoining room must be located a branch telegraph and 
telephone office. As an illustration there arc fifteen telegraph offi- 
ces alonu upon one block in Cincinnati. Every hotel must have its 
telegraph, telephone, clcctric-lighl, fire-alarm,' and gold-and-stock 
wires. This demand of business-men for facilities has resulted in 
the construction of a perfect net-work of wires over every city in 
tlie Union. Let the edict go forth that all these wires shall be placed 
underground, and nine-tenths of them will be abandoned. It will 
be a hard task for business-men to take a step backward for ten or 
fifteen years and deprive themselves of the conveniences they now 
enjoy. 

In London branch offices in hotels and other public places are al- 
most unknown. Gold-and-stock "tickers," fire-alarm, district, and 
police-telegraph systems have liecn looked upon as unnecessary 
" Yankee extravagances" that must not lie imitated. 

In the city of Brussels, one central telegraph office with branches 
at the railroad depots (which are readied by wires upon poles) con- 
stitutes the entire telegraphic ecpiipment. 

Other cities of u.oou inhabitants have but a single office, and that 
at the depot. How long would Americans lie satisfied with such fa- 
cilities? 

Our telegraph companies claim there has been no practical system 
of underground wires invented. Upon the. other hand, we know that 
wires have been worked underground for years. Although there is 
nn apparent contradiction, both statements are to a certain extent 
true. Wires can lie worked underground, but they arc very expen- 
sive to construct and maintain; so much so that the public could not 
afford to employ them as they do now. 1 venture the i 
ninety per cent of the present wires in cities would be I 
were the owners compelled to place them underground. 

Another fact not generally known, is that a wire when buried in 
the ground has only one-fiftieth the capacity of one suspended in the 
air. In other words, signals can be sent with fifty limes greater 
rapidity over the latter than the former. 

There have Iteen numerous and varied experiments made in tlie 
attempt to secure an underground system possessing the two essen- 
tial qualities of reliability and cheapness. To be practical, it must 
be cheap enough to enable the public to employ it. Statistic* show 
that in 1X75 over 20,000 miles of underground lines in Great Britain, 
France, and Germany had been abandoned as useless. Since that 
time new systems have been invented. Some few are standing the 
test of time, while the great majority have long since failed. 

The system adopted in Londou is considered the best in the world, 
but its cost prevents its adoption except for Tery short distances. 

The English Postmaster-General stated in IJMU, in the House of 
Commons, that the expense that would be incurred in substituting un- 
derground for overhead wires from l^indon to the provinces would be 
so great that it would be out of the question to introduce the system. 
Although tlie British Government is the most powerful, financially, 
of any in the world, it cannot afford to connect its provinces by sub- 
terranean lines, yet iu mileage of lines is not much great*" 
that of a single state like New York. 

The Mutual Union Company one year ago put down an 
ground cable iu the city of Chicago 'at an expense of SIC.00O, but 
never was able to work It. 

The American Bell Telephone Company witl.in the last few 
months put down a five-mile cable in Boston, but it has also proved 
a failure. 

The Western Union Company, as will be seen by lis annual re- 
port, paid 995,000 for an interest in an underground system, which 
is now being tested, but the results are very discouraging, as most of 
the tests have failed. 

Many of the best electricians in the United States, who are not in 



the employ of any telephone or telegraph company, are free to 
that no system has yet been invented which is safe for any con 



any company 
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to adopt u|xm a large scale. The systems that have proved success- 
ful aru too expensive for general nx, 

The City of Chicago has ordered all telegraph and telephone com- 
panic* in place their wires underground, yet her police and fire-alarm 
wires slill remain upon pules, if it in practicable to place them un- 
derground, why do not the large cities set the telegraph companies 
a good example by putting their own wire* underground ? American 
cities are so constructed that large lubes cannot be placed under the 
sidewalks, us is done in London. It will be necessary, therefui-e, to 
place them below the surface of the street. 

A shrewd matbcuiatician has calculated that when the wires are 
placet! underground every prominent street in the large cities will be 
dug up on nn average of once per week If the number of wire* con. 
limiB to increase in the aame ratio as during the last five yearn. 

Pneumatic tubes are too slow for the average American. As an 
illustration, the Western Union Company constructed three tube* 
between it* main office in Chicago and the Board of Trade (the 
building* being situated upon op|»osite sides of the street). The time 
mpiired in sending a package through the tubes is about ten seconds, 
yet the telegraph company thai attempts to handle its messages in 
that way cannot secure business. Nothing short of an office upon 
the floor of the Chamber, where a message can be handed to the 
person addressed the moment it is received, will satisfy the broker*. 
Facilities that were considered excellent three years ago are now 
denounced aB an outrage upon the community. 

Property-holders who are now demanding that the wires shall lie 
removed from the streets and from their buildings, would be the first 
to complain should their demands be complied with. There is 
scarcely a prominent business block in any large American city that 
is not supplied with a number of wires. "Compel the companies to 
put the wire* underground, and the result will be only a Irw of the 
more important buildings will lie Mipplicd with wires ; teuants can- 
not afford to provide thcin. The companies will not pay the ex- 
pense, and the landlord will be compelled to do it at his own expense 
in order to secure* tenants. Property-holder* should beware lest 
they lay a snare that will number themselves among the first victims. 

Let us make baste slowly in the war against the wires, and be 
sure we are right before wo go abend. — "Pro Bono I'uhJico" in lit 
Cincinnati Comnwial Gazctlr. 



CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 

EvmuTo.t, CAMriiBi.l. Co., Va., March, IMS. 
To thx Editors ok The American Auchitkct : — 

Dear Sirs, — Is there not a book on church architecture published ? 
1 want plans and specifications fur a country church f Episcopal), 
and think I remember seeing advertised a cheap book of that kind. 

Very truly yours, C. E. Kimball. 

( F. C. Wither*'* "Church Architecture," to be obtained of Wm. T. Com. 
stock, New York, price about 81A Batons to be the nearest thing to what Is 
wanted. We believe that this does not contain specification*, nod we do 
not know of any work mi the *ul>joct that ha* them. Mirklothwaitc's 
" Modern Pnrbdi Church**," price alsiot j'J, which J. Sahin 6t Hons, Nassau 
St.. New York, will import to order, although it cuulaius no plan*, has in- 
numerable excellent suggestions — Kns. America* Architect.] 



NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 

The Comfetitio* for MKCiuRica' Hoosas. —We desire to remind 
those who have studied this problem and Intend to enter this competi- 
tion that tlu-lr drawings should b« received at this office on or before 
Saturday next, April 21. Competitors who are not within easy reach 
of Boston will do well to ascertain from the expresses and postmasters 
the time usually consumed in transit between the two places, and then 
forward the drawings a day earlier to allow for unexpected delays. 



Americas Societt of Ciyil Exgineers. — The preliminary ar- 
rangements for the Convention were reported by the Secretary at the 
last meeting. The Convention is lo be held at the cities of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, Minn. The parly will arrive at St. Paul about noon on 
June 10 Full details will soon 1m- announced. It is intended also to ar- 
range for a vis.t lo the National Exposition of Railway Appliances at 
Ciiitago before- proceeding to St. l'aul. 



Deadlt Well- Wat an. — A novel suit, which will test the responsi- 
bility of Ihe ItrcHiklyn city authorities lo allow water in a pump well 
to iM'cnme " stagnant, impure, puisonnus, unclean and dangerous lo hu- 
man life and health," is pending trial in the Supreme Court of that 
city. The plaintiff i- John liauaher, a resident of ]>cKalb avenue, 
who suvs in nv.ivcr *10,«H)0 for I lie Ins* of bis sons, Charles H., aged 
«'\ years, and I lioma* P I iitnaber, eleven years, whose deaths were, 
it is alii gcd, c;tMM .1 by drinking impure oater from a well near the 
plaintiff'* resilience The complainant alleges that the city has charge 
of the wells, and therefore shmiM prohibit nuisances in them and pie- 
serve the puMic health. Health Commissioner Raymond has. within 
the last year and a half, condemned as dangerous lo health the water 
of fifty well*, of which thirty have been closed by order oi the Com- 
mon Conned. — Tki Sanitaria*. 



Mortar foe Kiee-Pboof Walls. — In a recent number of Siakl 
»■(/ Eitm llrrr l.iirinann called attention to the unsuitable character 
nf the mortar commonly used in the construction of walls built of fire- 
bricks, lie remark* that such walls are often subjected to pressure 
from above, and are likewise constantly undergoing physical and chem- 
ical changes from the action of the heat to which they are exposed, 
and from the effects of the substances which are being hum!. He re- 
fer* lo the fact that the masonry is sometimes more or Icas disconnected, 
even before the construction which it forms is really in active use. In 
order that Are proof walls may acquire the needful firmness to resist 
the effects of furnaces, etc., being healed and put into operation, the 
use of so-called fire-proof mortar is disapproved by Ilerr I.unmiiin. who 
suggests the employment of a mortar composed of lime, dulomiu-, cem- 
ent, blast-furnace slag, glass, etc., with the addition of sand, clay, fire- 
brick dust, etc. This mortar In a finely-grained condition is mixed with 
water in such a way that the space* between the bricks fan be very 
small. Il is asserted that this mortar ensures uniformity of extension 
during the action nf heal, the masonry forming a solid mass and ihe 
loosening of bricks being entirely obviated, as well as the falling of 
mortar from the spaces between the bricks. The result of a high tem- 
perature is to render Ihe union more binding between the mortar and 
the fire bricks. Ilerr Lurmann remarks, however, that the fire bricks 
must not in such cases exceed the normal dimensions, as bricks of loo 
large a siie arc not well burned through, and by their want of uniformity 
allow of displacements in the interior of Ihe masonry. The evenness 
in surface of lire bricks of good quality makes the quantity of mortar 
hot small in ppmortion to Ihe entire mass of brickwork, the fire-resist- 
ing properties of which arc not deterioraii d, Ilerr Ltirmnnn asserts, by 
the substitution of the mortar proposed by him for that commonly in 
u»e. — Tie limlder. 



The Plak for Dhaixixo the Vallrv of the Citt of Mexico. — The 
company formed for the purpose of draining the valley id which the 
diy of Mexico lies, of which Commissioner of Agriculture I<oring is 
president, has obtained an extension of lime lo the 20(h of April, within 
which to deposit the 9200,000 required as a guaranty by the Mexican 
Government. Sciior Oram, the federal engineer of the republic of 
Mexien, is now in New York in onler that he may sec that Ihe inter- 
est* of Mexico suffer no detriment In any agreement lhal may be made 
for the drainage of the valley. It is not generally known that the 
Spainards, after the conquest, undertook lo drain this valley by cut- 
ling through the mountains around it. They made a cut MOO feet deep 
and several mile* long by working lfltl year* .ScBor Orazo Hunks 
that the proper way to drain this valley Is lo deepen this at tk'i feet. 
This will cost #4.000,000. He says that the suggestion that the moun- 
tains might be tunnelled is untenable- The water would destroy the 
tunnel, just a* it did the tunnel that the Spainards made in the very 
act referred to. A number of prominent men, including several sena- 
tors, are interested in Commissioner Loring's company, and il is be 
lie red that they will be able to raise the necessary funds. Plenty of 
men will snap at the concession If it drops from their hands. Its terms 
arc very liberal. Money and land are to In- granted Ihe company 
that succeeds hi draining the valley.— Motion IlerM. 

The Kcirs of thr Tcilbries.— The area within and about the 
rnins of the Tuileries has now been entirely cleared of the mass of 
falh-n de'bri* with which it was encumbered, and the demolition of 
those purls of the buildings that still stand ha* been coninn need dur- 
ing the past week. This work can proceed but slowly, owing lo the 
precautions that have to be taken to preserve from injury those frag- 
ments possessing any artistic or historical value The operations, 
which occupy »ixly skilled workmen, have Ih'ch started on the river 
front. The central pavilion will be attacked in a day or two. Ac- 
cording to the unanimous testimony of those engaged in Ihe demolition, 
the l'alace is a marvel of defective construction. The masonry, with 
the exception of the facing stones, consists of fillings only, and tlic in- 
terior, so generally admired, is found lo be only a common moulding 
affixed to the rough stones, instead of being carved from the solid block, 
as every one supposed. It is rumored that an Anglo-American Com- 
pany has purchased the Pavilion d'Honnrur a* it stands, with the in- 
tention nf removing and reelecting it in the Crystal Palace Grounds at 
Sydenham, while the torckins\ figures holding lamp*)of the Salle des 
MaNVhaux liave certainly been bought by the Russian Government 
for the St. Petersburg!! Museum - 7*e Arthiltct. 



HARDEfiyo Coxcretb. — In a paper recently read before the South- 
end Mechanics' Institute, Sir. Henry Faija described hi* patented 
method of quickening the induration of concrete blocks. The concrete 
is made and rammed into the moulds in the usual manner, after which 
Ihe moulds arc placed in a chamber, which is maintained at a moist 
heat of about 100 deg. Fabr. This greatly increases ti e crystallisa- 
tion or setting of the cement, and allows Ihe objects lo be moved from 
Ihe moulds in the course of a few hours. The concrete is then placed 
in a bath of about 110 deg. Fahr., composed of one pari of silicate of 
soda, and twelve parts of water. The solution penetrate* to the centre 
of the block, which is thus hardened throughout, instead of merely on 
the surface as in the usual process In ihrce or four days the blocks 
will have attained the strength of ordinary cement three or four 
month* old. — Enjinctrinj. 

The Paxthbox, Rome. — Workmen arc removing the two bell towers 
which have disfigured the front of the Pantheon for two centuries and 
a half. These " ortcekiani," — assc*' ear* — were crccti-d by the famous 
architect Bernini in the pontificate of Urban VIII. The St. Jamej'f (Jo* 
trltt observes as a singular circumstance indicating perhaps lhal the ar- 
chitect was ashamed of his work, that Ihe life of Bernini, by Ida son, 
though it goes Into the minutest details makes no mention of the 
" gt.-.xj-Uori'." 
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BUILDING PATENTS, 



, m , J „i,mrr of J-alenlt, at Hatktnfto*, for 



[Prinferf. 
topttkrr rill 
of Mr t'nmm 
itmtgllrexmu.} 



274. V7- Kll.x F..K nrtvisn Bricks, nr. - Cyrus 
Chambers, Jr.. Philadelphia. Pa. 

2T4,"H> Ki' N r.ne litniMi Unit us, itc. — Harvc) 

<•,,■•'.. II, ' I. 1 i'ii .;■ •, ill, 

274,912 S, UKW-DBITKa. - M»rtin B. Crawford. 
Terr* Haute, I ml. 

274.9V2. Cut. n I.Alt Saw -l"hM. II. Douglas, Chi- 

HHi Mahiix* rnu lAWOm Sto.vk. - Andiew 
j", I Warren II. I. 

27I.03*'. IlKKI.ril rijR mil ClIASnKUKKa. KIC. - 
Isaac F. Prink. New York. S. V. 

!!TI.»4e. Mam fkti hf ..f Cniflwiifluw Wis- 
l»i». - .lohn La Fvrge. No* Vork, N Y. 

K !.»'«. F.UF. SHI. l.l.. - Samuel Kichards, Mill*, 
delphla. Fa, 

•.'U.ltTT. I'mWHIM!!' P..I1TAIU.K KlHF.AmiEl.fRII 
ASH PHtB-K*. Al K.-SlUimrjl Ulcbard.. Pllll«.l«1llJlta, 

271,'W.I. IlASKMPNT "II Cri.l.AH FLOOR. - Oiiaa 
A. Smith, Atlanta. U*. _ 

2J4."*«. Al'l'AKATia ruH Dirwiltu Wii.iji. —Hen 
jj.,,,1,. K. Stephens, Brooklyn. N. V. 

275, u a KLEVATint. - cna. Wbiuler, Boston, 
Ma*«. 

I| r, > ( lil^FIr BATtllXa 1-rni M • ..\,. 

OoxtsltiliR. — O/iiimhy S. lUcku., Wlncben.lon. Mam. 

2?\<i|7. Fl.ooit <l .*«!■. — llfnry F, Case and A. 
WrlltfjiM. South Manchester, Conn. 

27n,aM. FAarrsWit rnu MF.Krixo-HAHJt <»f 
Kahif*. — Ralph Chandler, r.S. Navy. 

2T4.i«J. KI.F.VATOII. - William ll.idd-.ri!. Cheater, 

1 "ii". ■■• I. a i" Kdgai H. 'I Ea»1 

r t"r. t (*l!'*'i/» , .T"F..H si.ims.i !>.>»«*.- William T. 

"^/'^iu-OM. K. H. X. Belchllng. 
Marlon, liwl. 

J7V*\ ELF»AT..n.-tlu»tarti» N. Keltf, Philadel- 
phia. l*;t. 

27 V 1 "- 1 - FlftF. 'Kru a I* It, — Henry J. H. Scbuetl, Oe- 
Irolt, Mich. 

2T».iwo. Sn.r-CiykMN.i F\i • r.T. — Hios. II. Walker, 
.. i'ii* \i 



Kiuwtl ItJ. Mo. 
275.K«i. l'll-F-Wmtst H- — Henry R 



Pre 



monl Centre, Mich. 

275.121. Fnu ).«• afk.- I'avld F. Black. Brook, 
lyn. N. Y. ..... 

274.12.'. WA»n ar.isi>. - WlllUm Blackwood, .Jr., 

"7B.I.I4. PlBC-KRCAn I.ADOEH. — Wnl»y C. Boilll, 
Unoklvii, N. Y. 

27t|«. l.tn ii i'»n sumjo liiK.K". — hum V. 
Cloujli. IJlkr VilUg,, N. II. 

■.Tf 1M. KMtv-l , li..iJFLE.I.Iso.— Angtul W . Cordc. 
New York. N Y. 

SJS.If,:. silt itfii lliiuiii. ~.Jaa. II. Ha»wo.»y..lr., 
\Va1trrhtir»u(ll. s. c. 

mjn, RaSrfBII BUrVATOK.- Sle|.hen D. Field, 
•sew Yi.rk.N.Y. 

TTfl.ltr:. FiHE-KatAi p.. -William W. Oriffln, Boa 

'"X'.V.i'v' IIiitfl-IsiMCAto*. — Beiijaiulu S. Harlnf, 
CaihlirMge, ' 

t;\ta. W1M1.1W Sami. — Richard Latiflry, St. 
Ij>ui-. Mo. 

77S.ZIS. S. nrw-IMiiveu. — Charle* H. Mallatt and 
Hilary T. Furbl«h. Anguila. Ma. 

irtlJOn. Sri.i t [..i»iMi Kai-i rr. — Bodolpliua L. 
Webb. Saw Urluin. Conn. 

KU.';. Tiir.Ariso WATrrt-PnunFEn Bt ii-oiiio 
MatLbiai-. - Uobert May Caltall, Philadelphia, Pa. 



SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 



tWT>»fy | 
Huwarvl I 



Baltimore. 
BuLnisn Pfrmita. — since oor 
two nrrinil* h»»« b»wii granttd, the 
of wllli ll ai« the (.lilowlng; — 

KerwaaJt Tyler. lu„.| y hrlck bulldltig, 
Spring Strrrt at»l Hammond Alley. 

Commercial * Fann.T»' National Bauk, 
brick banking house, > w oor. tiennan and 
St« 

' ,l!-«. H. Rleoiwi, ttirer- »fy brick building, e • 
Eiltaw St , n "f Lexington St. 

>S". K. PrlmroM. four »l y brick warehoil**, • • 
Clay St., bet»-«i> Howanl ami Park St». 

I.utlier M. HeTDo|.|». 2 WMfy brick building", 
Hall-Moon Alley, between Korrenl anil f^»t Si*. 

P. M. (jinn". ilir««-f t'y brkk building, n w cor. 
Ma.lli.on and Howartl Sl«. 

.lohn llertel, three .t'y brick building. I w ear. 
BroadaaT ami .lopna Koad. 

win. H. Shiy.^i. t.o .1 y brick building. IV I 44' 
• ■ tU»t»m Ave., between We»t Fall. Ave and 
L'ntoti Itock. 

Mary B. Haruoek. i lwo-«fy brick ball.Hnja, •» 
Wiliuer Alley, between Hoflraaii and Dolphin St». 

>jlwar.i H. Webatar. IS twoefy brick buildlugi, 
e . W<3:, St.. botw«u Cb«w and Z^nr 8U. 



Henry Blake, S tbree-afy brick bulldinga, e • Park 
A«e., Ii«tw<ien McMechln & Wllaon 8U. 

Martin Kennet, 6 two-at'y brick bulldinga, • a 
Nlcbulat St., txtwecn Uecalur and llaubcrt >t». 
Boaton. 

•CIIMW PkHmITS. — /Irici. — (Itire PI.. Ward 17, 
for I'eter Scliell, aUblo. 27' and 2ft' X 27', and !»' x 
l»% tw.Mify flat; C. lllanchard. builder. 

AiMfiua <t /'rorofoirc /friilm.** I'irnt. Ward 71, tor 
Boaton & ProtiiJenea llallnwd C..rporatlon, rtore 
bMM 25» I 1W, ocieat'y Hal, George F. Folaum, 
builder. 

.VcATtntrv St., .Vn. 149, Dartmouth St., Sot. 270 and 



. 17. 



2;». Ward II. for l^irl lower. Jr.. family botal, S6' 
.ard; B. F. Hewing, builder, 

■ 

rr 

'builder. 



lefferaon St. Ward 11, for 
n*!,: XJ'andSS' 



'xx; foal- 



x K" r . ttve-n y uian.ii 
<l. I'rcaton, arch 

Favritr V.. ,Vr», », 
J.*eph tl.«hlar.i. lar 
Rt v Hat: .lames Kag 

h-rlt'ri, St , Sit .W-42, .tpplttim Sl„ .Vo». 2-», oiMf 
nrviji St., Xat. 1-7, Ward II. for lioalon Young 
Women'* l It ri*t ian Aeaoclallon, 76' x 111.'. Br»-efy 
Hat: Auguatua IxHhmp, builder. 

Mow'. — /Xrtm* St., cor. Adama St , Ward H4, for 
r.. Frederick Pierce, dwell, and atorea. W x 24' and 
W. and .iy x L'4'. lwo.«fy pitch; Wm. H. Oordon, 
bulWer. . _ 

/.••rcr St., nearly oppoelt* Temple St., Ward 24. 
for I haa. Brown, dwell.. 14' x IV and 14' X 29'. two- 
•t'y pilch: F. M. Severance, builder. 

(Wime/f SI., near Clarenca PI.. Ward 21. for 
rharlea Keuter, dwell.. '.'." and 27' S" I W, and 1«' X 
1*', two .l y pitch; K. Shaplelgb, bniVilcr. 

for-i/u/0 .V/,. near Satetn St.. Wartl 21, for Tbomaa 
D. Mllcbell. carriage houae, »' x 23» and 20' X 25'. 
one .t'y pitch. „ , 

Tullt SI, ,V<«, 40-42, I'rinctm St., .\o. 42. Ward 
.1, f<.r Mm. Bridget McElroy, dwell, and itore. I»' 
and 24' x 3tV. three. at'y flat: Edward J. Tully, 
builder. 

tittn SI., near Ashley Are., Ward 1, for tieo. B. 
(irren, dwell.. 'i>y x W, Olie-at'y pilch ; Geo. B. 
Giewn, builder. 

Clru St., naar Aahley Are.. Ward I, for Nell Bee- 
ton, dwell., 20' x if ; John C. Chapman, builder. 
Brooklyn. 

Brnmst) prttwrr*. — Jdarlimn St., n * cor. Noa 
traml Ave., four »t y brick flat, coal, *l2,ow>; owner. 
Th«e. Klllaon, Mwliauri St.. cor. Ni*trarid Ave., 
architect and builder, t.'. B. Sheldim; maaon, .1. 
,\ i- i 

A/iii/ie/.ii St., n a, 20' a Noatrand Ave., 2 four et'y 
brick double flala, felt and cement roofa; coat, each. 
92".'M>: owner, architect an.) builder, Mine aa last. 

r'ottrtk- St.. n w cor. Smith St., one st'y brick fac- 
tory gravel r.>if; cott. I.l.con; owner, architect and 
bonier. H. .1. Heath, IsH Union St, 

tir-rut .fee., n », Ji' e Franklin Ave., 3 tbree-et'y 

l row ml ' r il dweila., Mn n».f>: i-«*t, each 

*M..ij«; owner, architect and bull.ler, .1. II. Town- 
■en I, f»> rutnam Ave. 

M,miitth St.. -Voi. 45 atuf 47, 2 two efy frame ten- 
ement., tin roof., crwt, encb. %!,,'*», owner and 
bull.ler. <iao. 1,TcfBer, »2 Tompklia Ave.; architect, 
T. Kligelhiirdt. 

u« Ar-„ a •. 17.1' w Tbroop Ave., thrce-et'y 
fnune id.ir.. and double teoement, llu roof; eoet, 
»ftf(V». owner, -I.Mepb B«rtln*. 071 Flu. 



ect, ti.^ Hill. 



V. Bruckhau- 

*er a.-d J Frleefrc. 

Hirtmlli Si., UT w Fourth Ave., two-H'y brick 
■stNol-hoaae, li" roof; coat. *;l2.oiW; owner.. Hoard 
of IMnc.lioii. urchliecl. .1. W. Nanglitou. builder., 
T. Kelly and Mar-.ln « l>ee. 

Pul,ul i si., a US' * l^ewl. Ave., three-afy frame 
tenement, tin r.«.f; cat, $4.2<«; owner, Hermann 
Scbariimnn. Hart St., or. Sluyveaant Ave.: archl- 
tect, T. Kngelhardt; builder., A. Sacbl and J, Kue- 
ger. 

I nrel St.. a ». 1711' e Biwbwlek Ave., three-.t y 
frame double tenement, till roof; coat. M.'.IW; own. 
«r. John Ijtcbiier, l«l Varet St.; architect, tl. Hil- 
lenbrand: bull.lera, J. Loerch and J. Hneger. 

,Vorf» .Virl* St., Ao. SW. t> a. 1W w Sixth St., 
three . t'v frame double tenement. Un mof : coat, 
H.rjto; owner, Frank Park., Sl.th St., cor. North 
sixth St.; architect, T. Engelbardt, buildera, U. 
Maurer. 

C.aloa .4rc w ». 3BI' n Atlantic Ave., four «t y 
brown.lone front dwell., Un roof; coat, |lu,i»w; 
owner., architect, aud buildera, J. Uoberty *. Sou, 
280 Klathtuh Ave. 

rli»t<m Are., 230' n Atlantic Ave., tbree-.t y 
hrown.toive front dwell., Un roof; coat, *I2,0»; 
owner, etc., aame aa hut. 
JbV.,m<e .trr.,1. cor. Newel St.. threMt y frame 
ement. gravel roof; eoet, »l,2(«. owjjer. 



I. F. 



l JJjJJ^ay~jjj || ^ jrehi^r, p. Weber; 
. .1. Fallon. 

ml n.,A'». 131. n e, 1IW * Manhattan Are., 
,„l'y frame double tenement, gravel roof; 
cv»t (4,3.10; owner Jno. White, mi premlaee; archi- 
tect' B. I^.we; hilllder.. T. McHugll and .1. A. Port, 
fllelall lit . T ■. loo' n York St., three-et'y brick 

„ ,., ,," , I I«l ..or II W l»cl 

man, 2111 ltaymon.1 St.; architect. M. J. Morrill; 
builder., V. J. J. llejmol.U and Morri. & '-clover. 

S,' t: - I'- tuc.-ri iirAli'1 .V"! U*m>1.'.i itflon 
Are...'frmr .fy brick .louble tenement: coat. aUrnl 
«7.fJI«; owner. Peter Connelly. Mi Pacific St.: archi- 
tect, I. P. lleynnlJa; builder., John * P. F. Burn.. 
Chicago. 

Hornr... _ITou«e for Wm. It. Linn, Old Irntch feel- 
ing, built of rough green aerpentine .tone, decorate, 
wllh carved red terra colla. and bavl.ig dark-red 



tile roof. 4." x .Ituated on Michigan Ave 
ban. & Boot. archllecU. 



Uuru- 



fi r 



Five hoiwc. for Mr. Holbrook, at F.raii.ton, aver- 
arrlng J.V fr 'lit, all In block, brick and timber, old 
I'leminU feeling, i«o .torte* 
ham ft Hoot, arcbltccta. 

House of richly Halned at 
fleo. S. Latvl, at F.Tanstno, 44* Z 
Burnhain ft Boot, architect*. 

House for Mr. Cllr-gman. on Washington Bonle- 
vard. brick and timber. S>' I V". deoorated with 
oolor; Buraliam ft Bout, arobltajeu. 



for Geo. Spoffonl, on Washington B 
vard, of green serpentine for basement and 



»l'y. w1thT>nck enriched arches, timber 
shingle, above, tile roof.iV x r*.'; ~ 
archllecU. 

liiruae for K. C. Waller, at Klver Forrest. III., of 
timber and shlnglea, colored in foor UnU, 4yx 70'; 
Bnmhani ft Boot, arcbllecu. 

House for II. Burnet, at St. Ixmls. of moulded 
bricks, cut ablnglea and tllea, also panels of stucco, 
two thicknesses cut through, 90' x <W; Burnham ft 
Boot, arch I lee's. 
Mkmiiiiiai.. — Armour Memorial, cor. T>earbom and 
Thirty third Sis., aii'.x 130', Cbauel, Kindergarten ft 
Mannal Tialnlug Sch<«l, brick and terra-eotla, 
Burnham ft B*M>t, architects. 
Orrit a-Bfiuiix.i. — Offlcc-buildlog for Mortimer. 
Tupper ft Grannie, on lAaalle St.. ten st y, " 
and terra-cotu, nre-proof, SO' x 7*'; Burnt 
Boot, arcbitecta. 
Pavilion. — Pavilion and r.axd-houae for liarflsld 
Park, wood, with stnceo panels, cat through In two 
Unu, >i'i 120', for West Park Commission; Burn- 
ham ft llool. architects. 
BriM.isti Pkhmit*. — John \'acbotka, two^t'y brick 
dwelt., 21' x SIP. "72.Eigbteenlh SI.; cel. »3.*I0. 

II. S. McLean. S three sfy storaa ami dwells., 20' I 
80', l*«ln ami Van Buren SU ; coet, (l\m •. 

John Falkenbcrg, iwo-al y brick dwell.. 24' x SO'. 
133 Augusta St.; ctet, *4,w». 

O. S. Sumner, twosfy brick dwell., 23' x «C', 2«« 
Prairie Ave; coal, »S.««. 

K. Mueller. two-H y brick store and dwell., 21 1 
64', 2SM0 Archer Ave.; coat, •Ji.rMHi. 

H. Behller.two-at'y brick atblilional, V" X I0V, 4C 
-40 North Morgan Si .; cost. ».i>»i. 

lyonis Miller, brick addlUonal st'y, 4V x 73'. 7.1 
Webster St.; coat, »3.*««i. 

Jno. Gals, two-st'y sliop and dwell., 24' x 3C, 360 
North Paulina St. cost, I.VGOI. 

B. H- Hayes, three-at'y brick slorra and Bate, 50' x 
Oft.. 745-717 Indiana St.; cel. »7,4M>. 

S. II. Faile, 6 brick cottages, 20' x to', Lowe Ave.; 
coat, Srl.OCO, 

StreelerX Tncker, two-st'y brick dwell.. 22* x W, 
234 south Lincoln St.; caw. c*- 

l»uis Bcoder, two^t'y basement and altic brick 
dwell., Mf i ho', lulu Twelfth St.: co»i, ».V«- 

Alex. Mclnbeh. 2 three-st y brick dwells., JO' x 
74'. 3111-3146 Wabash Ave.: cel. *1«, vs. 

A. J. Lund, four sl y brick store and dwell., 31' x 
-IK, mi Indiana St.; coat, »*,. oil. 
Noyea ft llalplu, S two-st'y brick dwell.., 4o'x l«7'. 



Sehlen St.. coat, ■ — 

O'ConncIl K .Mrtih.l.eas, twoat y brick dwell., 2-' 
x u*, eW-455 Harriaon St.; co U 



A. Ijiufermann. three-st j baaemvut store ai.d 
dwell.. 2T I 4.', MV Hl.lslon St.; coal, 5.O. 

Joe Kwler, three st'y brick .lore aud dwell.. 27' x 
72', 420 Van Buren St.; coal, $lti,0OU. 

J. K. Morris, two-st'y basement brick data, 21' x 
44', lliNorlb lUvtslon St.: c«»t, W.ww. 

I. . ul« Broberg, three st'y basement brick flats, 22' 
X 4"'. XK> Kranklyn St : cel. *7,5no. 

W. 11. l'illiiigbani. 2 brick audiiiunal tuiree, 30' x 
SO", 101 to lxJUark St.; coat, ll'-,000. 

II. Men. three sl y basemcnl brick dwell.. ISO La 
Salle Ave., cost. »I'>.1»*. 

J. Tower, two sl y brick 
ry St.; coat, $:i,o*m. 

Ph. Weiuheiueer, two-et'y brick dwell., x to', 
133 Taylor St.; cost, tl.ooo. 

Chaa. V.. Culver, brick additional st'y. Mi' x ioo», 
122 to 12» .Michigan St.: eos% al.ow. 

P. P. Comiell. twojt'y brick sb.re aiid dwell., 24' 
xftv ,74»lju-rabeeSl.; cosl.»M,«». 

S. >l. Gammon, two-»fy brick dwell . 24' x Hf, 430 
Uaylon St.: cat, IM*. . ^ . 

Mrt. M. Smith, twoefy basement brick dwell., 21 
x 44', Plum St.. near Loomls St.; coat. *3,wX>. 

J«a. Klavacek, two-et'y basement brick dwell., 21 ' 
I 44', H4 Wilson St.; cost, »3,Mai. 

f 1. U Max. twoefy brick data, 22' x 44", 40. South 
Wood St.; ctwt, »7,laj0. 

Matt Lestlna, two-et'v brick dwell., 23' x M', *U> 
Nineteenth St.; coal, f3.3M. 

J.Q.Adams, slx-et'y naaemcnt brick store, W x 
171', longieaa st . cor. Wabash Ave.; oat, ft on.OOO. 

C. H. Martens, tbree-et'y brick dwell., XV x 6V, 
»W»l Van Buren Si.; coat. »7 ,4011. 

John KtUir, two-efy brick dwell., 2l'x 4*', 30 Sam- 
uel St.; coat, e.i,ooo. 

C. K. Bobinson, three-sl y brick dwell.. Jo* x ill', 
527 and 529 South Clark St.; cost. f3,4uv. 

Mrs Nnaan Kltxhugh, two st'y basement brick 
dwell.. 23' x faK, l»f Wiucheater Ave.; cost. wH.0.41. 

Iteynolda Eeiate, * Uiree-st'y brick dwells,, 44' x 
100' 574-5K2 Congreaa St; coal. % 24.000, 

Theo. Bloun, iwoet'y brick dwell., 21' x 44', 22 
Grove St.: coal, »3,»oo. 

A . O. Lindblad, three-et'y store and flats, 2f J »', 
47 Keet Chicago Ave.; coet, »7.IW0- 

E. G. Lehmann, iwo-ei'y brick "-- 
Jul Michigan Ave., cost, »7,i<a.. 

Wm. Kruewer, two-et'y baer~ - 
24' x 70', 421 -m Blue Island , 

Kli Thon, innit'i baaemt 
90'. 34 lomoyoa St.; coat, ai.noti. 

Mrs- Mary Flynn, iwo-st'y brick dwell., 22' x 4*'. 
310 Tbroop SL; cost. >3.5o0. 

John Bock, two-st'y basemeul brick dwell., 21' z 
07', »2 Twenty first St.; coal, sV3,2otl. 

Peter Plait. I wo-.t'y brick dwell, and sfre.U'z 
*V, Thirty ninth St., cor. Ashland Ave.; oiwl, 
44 oco. 

Gorman ft Costollo. twoefy brick flala, «0' X 44*. 

IF4I-3M3 Went worth Ave; cost, ti,n*>. 
J. Hunter, two-st'y brick dwell.. 22' x 32';.ooet. 

(3,000. 

H. Bumsfeld. three-afy basement and attic brick 
Hals, 4»* X ►«', 171 and 173Se«lgwlck St.. « 

1- A. Slade, flve-.l'y baaen.eut brick 
C4'x *',4I0 Canal St., to cart f .«,»«■. 

C. B. Hickock, J twoefy brick dwells.. 40' x tl'. 
3214 to 321a Forest Ave.; coat, *»;.'«.'. 

P. Sunloo, two-»f y ba»en:eni brick dwell., 22' x 
4*>. 440 Tblrty.flrst SL-. cost, »3 400. _ _ 

U. Melleba, twoefy .brick dwell, 21' x 46", 4J» 
TUroop St.; ouet, »3,0T». 



'x 72\ 



dwell.. 27' x 
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WE have this week to chronicle the collapse of no loss than 
three building*, with loss of life in two of the ea*es. 
The most fatal catastrophe* occurred in Texas, where a 
three-story brick hotel, at Greenville, fell-in about midnight, 
crushing or burning to death thirteen persons. No explana- 
tion is given of the occurrence, and we must probably attribute 
it to the weakness of the structure. The next accident hap- 
pened in Rochester, N. Y., and seems to furnish a valuable 
illustration of the danger of building heavy walls in cold 
weather. The building which fell was a five-* lory warehouse, 
twenty-two by one huudred and twenty feet, on the corner of 
State and Church Streets, which appears to have been in process 
of remodelling. A new brick wall had been built on the long 
side, which fronted on a street recently opened, and the foun- 
dation of this wall is said to have been of small stones, not 
well bonded, and laid iu weather so cold that the mortar froze 
immediately after the stones were set iu place The first two 
feet of this wall was laid in " water lime, " but for the rest 
ordinary lime was used. The sand for the mortar seems to 
have been of inferior quality, but whether il was clayey or 
loamy, or simply too Hue. is not clear. The brick wall* above 
the foundation must have been laid in cold weather, and was 
probably of rather inferior materials. The beams were simply 
laid into the party-wall, without anchors. With snch construc- 
tion it is not surprising that the warm weather of spring should 
have softened the mortar, which had been subjected to almost 
continuous freezing weather for five months, so that the wall, 
settling outward as wall* do under such circumstances, and 
not being held to the adjoining building by the anchorage of 
the beams, pulled the upper timbers out of their bearing in the 
party-wall, allowing them to drop, and precipitating the ruin 
of the entire structure. 



I TO one but an expert can fully appreciate the dangerous 
character of a piece of construction like this, in which the 
three worst difficulties of ordinary practice were present 
at onoe, and seem not even to have been understood. Few 
problems give a well-trained architect or builder more anxiety 
than the erection of a long and narrow building upon a corner 
lot. The wall forming the long side is subjected to conditions 
far less favorable to stability than those affecting an ordinary 
party wall, which is held on each side by the beams of every 
floor, and should be built with special care, and made of suffi- 
cient thickness to stand safely almost without anchors, although 
it should be anchored at tvery opportunity to the neighboring 
walls. In the Rochester case all these requirements seem to 
have been violated. The exposed wall was of great length, — 
one hundred and twenty feet, — and probably at least sixty 
feet high ; and so far as can be learned from the accounts, was 
not strengthened by any cross walls. Its thickness, then, for 
stability independent of any assistance from anchors, should 
be by Rondelet's rule, about four and one-half feet at the 
ground, diminishing by successive offsets to the top. If it had 



been strongly anchored to the party-wall, which, by the way, 
is a difficult matter in building alongside an old wall, this thick- 
ness might be somewhat diminished, but, as the evidence 
shows, there was no tie of any value, and the wall stood prac- 
tically alone. Its thickness, however, instead of four and a 
half feet, was apparently less than half that, for we are told 
that the foundation, of small rubble, was only two and two- 
thirds feet thick. Again, the mortar of the wall was not only 
poor, but, as usually happens with masonry laid in cold 
weather, did not adhere to the bricks, which were taken from 
the ruins as clean as when they were laid ; and for all practi- 
cal purposes might as well have been replaced with sand, 
which would at least have had the advantage of not softening 
on one side in the sun and allowing the wall to bend over. 

TITHE third collapse was in Chicago, and the account of it 
conveys a lesson of a different kind. Tbe Champion 
Reaper Company of that city bad just finished a large, five- 
story brick storehouse, and had placed some of its heavy ma- 
chinery on the upper floors, when the wooden cap of one of the 
posts carrying tbe second floor, strained beyond endurance by 
the pressure, split, allowing the whole weight above it to drop ; 
aod the momentum acquired by the load in its movement of a 
few inches was sufficient to carry away everything beneath it, 
and throw the whole mass iuto the cellar, tearing out the walls 
at the same time. So far as appears from the description, tbe 
building, although cheap, was not unskilfully designed, and 
wooden posts with bolster caps, although not reliable under 
severe strain, are very commonly used in such cases. The fail- 
ure seems to have come from the overloading of the floors with 
goods which probably neither architect nor owner thought 
would be stored there ; aud the moral to be drawn from tho 
occurrence is that neither owners nor architects ought to take 
any chances in regard to such things, or allow the safety of 
their property or reputation to depend upon the resistance of a 
shaken piece of wood, or the discrimination of a porter. 



TflTWO or three weeks ago tho National Theatre in Berlin was 
•j^ destroyed by fire, fortunately without loss of life. There 
was no performance going on, and the metallic drop-curtain 
was down, but proved to be useless, the flames from the stage 
passing immediately around or through it, and setting fire to 
the proscenium boxes, and thence to the remainder of the au- 
ditorium. Up to the present time, the use of metallic curtains 
for keeping fires on the stages of theatres from spreading into 
the auditorium does not seem to have been very successful*. 
Such curtains are heavy, noisy, and liable to stick in their 
grooves, or give trouble in other ways ; and until better modes 
are devised for rendering the decorations of the stage incom- 
bustible, or of extinguishing them by automatic sprinklers if 
ignited, thio metal screens cannot be depended upon for any- 
thing more than the feeblest resistance to a fire. 



TTfHE misfortunes of tbe contractors for the Indiana State 
^Jj House seem to have culminated in an open breach between 
them and the State House Commissioners. The appeal 
of the contractors to tbe Legislature for an increase of the 
amount to be paid them, from sixteen hundred thousand dol- 
lars, the original contract price, to two million dollars, was re- 
jected by the Legislature before its adjournment, and the Com- 
missioners have therefore do alternative but to compel the 
performance of the agrecmcut as it stands. Unfortunately for 
themselves, the contractors seem to have undertaken to i 



the decision of the Legislature, and instead of carrying on their 
work vigorously, keep, it i» said, only a few men iu tbe build- 
ing, with the intention of inakiug a show of fulfilling their con- 
tract, which will give them a pretext for resisting in the courts 
the expected entry of the Commissioners for the purpose of re- 
suming possession of tbe building. If they should really un- 
dertake to carry out such a plan, the skill of the Commissioners 
in drawing contracts will be tested, as well as their efficiency in 
supervising work. The prejudices of a jury would probably 
be all on tbe side of the contractors, and any obscurity of ex- 
pression in the articles of agreement, or any doubtful circum- 
stance in regard to the prosecution of the work, would be in- 
terpreted in their favor, so that a contract which proved to be 
clear and explicit enough to leave no possible question as to 
the intentions of the signers would reflect credit on those who 
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drew it, however unpleasant it might bo for one of the parties 
to find themselves bound by it. It is suggested that the cau- 
celliug of the agreement with the preseut contractor*, and the 
preparation of new agreements fur the completion of the work, 
will cause much loss of time and money to thu Stale ; but the 
Commissioners are so familiar with the building that new esti- 
mates ought to be easily obtained and accepted, while the per- 
centage reserved from the payments to the old contractors, 
which they will probably forfeit under their agreement, will 
serve as a margin to cover such increase in the prices of labor 
and materials as it may be necessary to provide for in the new 
contract*. The matter is, however, complicated by the failure 
of the Legislature before adjournment to give specific authority 
to the Commissioners for making further contracts, and it is 
doubtful whether it may not be necessary to suspend operations 
completely until it assembles ugaiu next winter. 

Tf NUMBER of the older artists in New York have formed 
f \ mi association, to be called the American Arl-l'iiiou, with 
the object of encouraging the tine arts in the United 
States, and for this purpose a kiud of travelling exhibition has 
been organized, by which a collection of pictures is to be car- 
ried from city to city, under the direction of competent per- 
sons, who will display it in suitable places, and make sales 
when they can, at a commission of leu per cent, obtain new 
pictures to replace those sold, and returu unsold pictures to 
their owners at the end of the season. The motive for the 
formation of the association is said to be the neglect with 
which the picture-dealers of New York treat the works of na- 
tive artists, iu comparison with those of foreigners, which are 
supposed to sell ut a greater profit than the other*. We wish 
we could say that tho prospect of the development of the arts 
in America through this new association seemed to bo very 
promising ; but a peripatetic picture-show from which the best 
works are continually withdrawn by purchase would seem to 
be rather a meagre affair, ami it is at least possible to imagine 
that such a body might work with a nobler impulse than the 
desire to gut the better of the picture-dealer*. AVith all re- 
spect for American artists, it is certain that the dealers would 
not be able to sell French and English pictures here at bet- 
ter prices than American unless their customers were willing to 
pay more for them ; and the picture-buying public has become 
now sufficiently discriminating to take what it likus without 
much regard to advice as to what it ought, through patriotic 
or other motives, to prefer, or at least to purchase. 

'TIN important work has bcou undertaken iu Newport, R. I., 
/I for improving the bathing beach, which, although iu itself 
clean and beautiful, terminates in an expanse of mud and 
marsh. This marshy ground is to be reclaimed, if the project 
is carried out, by dredging out the mud from tho lowest por- 
tions, which are now exposed at low tide, and spreading it upon 
the higher parte, forming an embankment which can be covered 
with grass, and used as a promenade. The portion of New- 
port adjoining the beach is held by wealthy owners, including 
two land-companies, and the investment necessary for carrying 
out the scheme would probably be a profitable one. 

*TTN interesting series of teste of structural materials is to be 
J\ made at the Exposition of Railway Appliances, to bo hold 
' in Chicago dur.ng the present season, and the managers 
solicit specimens of inaterialsfor trial. The various forms in 
which wrought iron and sleet are commonly used are, in 
particular, to be submitted to thorough examination, and it is 
to be hoped that data will be obtained for calculation more re- 
liable than those now in use. Among other things, an investi- 
gation is to be made into the effect of upsetting iron rods for 
bolts and ties, and a prize will be awarded to the manufact- 
urer of thu best rod of the kind. On this subject there is 
much diversity of opiuion, the old idea, that the upsetting of a 
rod is advantageous, being now seriously called in question. 
Tho Iron Age, in inviting attention to this te-st, mentions that 
Professor Vose. of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
once endeavored to collect information on the matter by asking 
the opinion of various bridge-builders and iron-workers ; but 
received replies so conflicting that nothing of value could be 
deduced front them. For example, he was iuforuied by a firm 
of iron manufacturers that the lods from their establishment 
were not injured in the least by upsetting ; while an engineer, 
who obtained his bars from this very establishment, wrote that 
he found them so much injured by the upsetting that he hud 
to have th« ends cot off and new ones welded on. 



\I7HE dcliuite track for the Panama Canal, after all the prep- 
X aration of thu last two years, has only just been marked 
out upon the belt of clearing which has been made 
across the Isthmus, but active preparations are in progress, and 
about eight thousand men are now engaged in excavating the 
great trench. It is said that so far about twenty-six millions of 
dolluis have been spent on the work, but it is hoped that a hun- 
dred millions more will complete it. By the final route most 
of the trench will be less than fifty feet deep, but for about ten 
miles of the way the depth will range from one hundred to four 
huudred feet. Each foot of progress in such a cutting as this 
involves the removal of thirty-four hundred cubic yards of 
earth and rock, and the cost of a mile at this rate can be cab 
culated by curious peraous for themselves. Resides the exca- 
; vatiou of the canal, there are many auxiliary works, such as 
. the construction of the harbors at either eud, the damming of 
; the Chagre* River, aud so on, which will absorb a great deal of 
' money. On the whole, the prospect seems to be that the cost 
I of the work will exceed the estimates, but with energy and 
| economy the amount available may perhaps bo used to 
; the catial so near completion that the remaining sum n 
| bo easily obtained. 

j TJCCORDING to the Boston Herald, a modification has 



T 

bring 
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in thu original plan for the Panama Canal, and 
excavating the trench to the ses-level, so as to 



of excavating 

permit the lowing of vessels directly through it, from sea to 
sea, the present plan contemplates eight, or perhaps ten, locks. 
This will reduce the cost of the work enormously, and with 
such modification ihe construction of the canal wiil be a com- 
paratively easy matter. One consequence of the substitution 
of a less ambitious scheme for the hardly practicable project 
of a sea-level canal will probably be the silencing of the promo- 
ters of rival canals, who have made a good deal of capital out 
of thu extravagant and impossible plan first contemplated. Al- 
though a canal with ten locks is a much less inagiiiticeut piece 
of engineering than one without them, it is, other things being 
equal, a better piece of property than one with twenty locks ; 
and as the Panama route will be in any case the shortest and 
most quickly traversed, it is likely, if the rate of charge for 
tolls can be kept down by an economical construction, to have 
the preference over all others. 

' fj GREAT advance has recently taken place in the price of 
f\ stock in the Keely Motor Company, and preparations seem 
' to be unking for another display of the powers of the 
mysterious agent. A few days ago a notice was published in- 
viting the stockholders to visit the workshops of the company 
in Philadelphia. " lo view the progress n'ade upon the now en- 
gine now iu course of construction*" Thu "engine" appears 
to be a locomotive, of which we have before had some descrip- 
tion, but we are enabled to add, from the testimony of a visitor, 
that besides a steel shaft, leu feel long, and weighing fifteen 
hundred pounds, the machine is to comprise ten " vibrating 
tubes," weighing one hundred and fifty pounds each, and a 
■• disc," weighing six hundred pounds. The "generator," iu 
which the motive power is developed, is said lo have been tested 
at a pressure of thirty-two thousand pounds to the square inch. 
How this pressure was obtained does not apjwar, but we learu 
that it has been actually measured by the gauge, so we must 
be cod tent to believe without asking questions. No drawings 
have yet been made for the truck of the locomotive, but this 
would seem to be a detail of comparatively little importance, 
since a machine capable of exerting a force of thirteen hundred 
tons to the square foot hardly needs wheels to enable it to go 
over or through most geological formations kuown to science. 
The New York Commercial Advertiser, in a long article upon 
the subject, gives an illustration of the motor, together with au 
explanation of the principle upon which it depeuds. Prom this 
it appears that " vibrations are produced " in the interior of the 
machine " by the theory of interatomic ether acting upon molec- 
ular construction," and this creates a disturbance of equilib- 
rium so as to produce a pressure of one hundred lous to the 
square inch." How the interatomic ether is got at and set at 
work upon the molecular construction does not seem quite 
clear, but Mr. Keely explains that "the force is in the vacuum, 
because thu power which is to be liberated is greater than the 
power behind it." In another place he adds that ■• Vibration is 
a difficult thing to define if we speak of it theoretically ;" 
which leads us to suppose that he generally speaks of his ma- 
chine theoretically. 
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WATKR-CLOSKTS. — IX. 

'TYLOR'S VALVE-CLOSET. — Two prominent English firms 
■** manufacture, valvc-closcts in which l hi' valve-chamber or receiver 
is formed in one piece with the trap, tin' combined trap or receiver 
being placed above the floor-level. J. Tvlor & Son, Loudou, elaim 
the trap above the llour an a novelty in their valve-closet, which was 
invented in 1874, anil improved in" 1M76-1878. The bowl in nwi- 
nectcd with tin* receiver by small set-screw*. Tin* space between tin* 
bowl ami the. flange is filled with. puUy or a cement of white and red 




Tjlor'i 

0, Trap and receiver. 
«, Vent-pipe. /. Henwtable eover for 
A, Weighted lever. 




Valve. 



if, Entrance to toll -pipe. 
g t Hand-pull, 
o, Overflow. 



lead or some similar composition. From the different illustrations it 
may be seen that this is a common mode of connecting the howl and 
receiver. Tim receiver is made of galvanized, or, wore proiierly 
speaking, xine-eoatod iron, and the valve, when open, closes the 
mouth of the overflow trap, thus, the inveutor claims, keeping filth 
from entering the overflow, and at tin- same time preventing siphon 
action from taking place. The trap has a small Uix cast on the part 
back of the valve, into which the overflow-pipe runs, and dipping be- 
low the water-'i**» it forms a trap. 




Tylor k Son ■■■■■■■ ^ 

end' valve-closets which differ lmpro ,, d RK<i „ r '. _' T ,i„ . cio«.. 
from each oilier onlv in ummpor- , ,, _ 

™. , i • 6, Hecelver. r, l\ox for overflow, 

tant details. I hey invented, in a. Trap. e, Opeolnc for bath 

1878, as an improvement on their or lavatory waste, 
uli I closet, an inlet into the receiver running below the. water-line, for 
a bath-tub or lavatory waste-pipe. We have all probably had expe- 
rience in the effect produced when a trap like this becomes acci- 
dentally stopped in any way, aa this was a common mode of connect- 
ing the waste-pipes (it saved a trap) a few years ago in this country. 
A small number of plumliers still continue tlie bad practice. 

In the closet under consideration the valve is very similar in con- 
struction to the llellyer valve, a rublier or leather disc enclosed be- 
tween an earthen- 
ware disc on top and 
n metal one lieni-ath. 
The 
disc is 

thus enabling tlie pli- 
able disc to fit against 
a projecting 
if. The ti 
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Deteils of Tyler's Vilve-CleMt. 



Fig 9 



o, Crank. A, Chain, «-, Lever, ef. Trap to clout, e and f. Whorls at rlght-anglee. 
p, Stud for supply-lever. Hand-pull, i. Itaok. I, Toothed lovur. 



these closets have an inspection cover lioltcil to the trap, with a vent- 
pipe inserted into tin- crown ; tlie vent is so very small as to lie almost, 
if not quite, useless. There is no vent-pipe to the receiver, Tvlor 
claims as his invention tlie three ways of opening the valve illustrated 



abort*. Tlie first method was bv forming a rack ami pinion of tlie 
band-pi'll nn<l a •.■ -m-nt.-d projection on tlie lever that opened tlie 

valve. The second method was 
by means of a crank placed in 
a horizontal position alsivc tlie 
scat (see Fig. 90), as shown in 
tlie cut. This crank when 
turned imparts motion to a 
combination of wheels, on one 
II chain is wound (tlie drum is 
tlie weighted lever is raised 




fi«. n 

Flushi-fRim. - Tyler's Oo»t. 
of which is a drum upon which a 
in a vertical position). In this rr 

or lowered. The third method consists in simply attaching a chain to 
tlie lever and a bell-crank ; any pressure on the crank would raise tlie 
lever. 

Doulton Lamhtfh Valve-Cl*utt. — Doulton & Co., of England, man- 
ufacture a valve-closet in which the receiver or valvc-corn|iartincnt 
anil trap are in one piece, and this piece is placed above tlie floor. 
This closet appears simple in its mechanism. The manner of trapping 
the overflow by introducing it into the main trap In-low tlie water- 



line is a novelty with this class of closets, and while it has the advan- 
taaeof insuring' a water-seal for the overflow, it is liable to become foul 
where it enters the trap. The receiver has an nni'-lc vent-pipe, 

a- 





a. Bowl, b, r, Receiver and lr»p. rf. Vent-pipe. |j, Supply-pipe. /, Inspection, 
hole. A, Weighted l*v«r. 1, Supply-valve, t, Plashing rim. o, overflow. 

but tlie trap is not ventilated from the side where it is connected with 
the soil-pipe, as it should be, ■ The trap is provided with an open- 
ing for inspection, . . . which is secured with a patent cap ground 
into tlu* ojK-uing, and so constructed that a slight turn one way or tlie 
oilier disengages or fixes it. . . . The valve has an earthenware 
facing and the interior of the trap is lined with stning, smooth glaze, 
perfectly Impervious ami incapable of corrosion," for these reasons 
offering the least resistance to water or soil passing through it, and at 
the same time insuring more perfect cleanliness. The trap U fur- 
nished so the bowl may lie placed in front or on the right or left 
side, of tlie soil-pipe. In the perspective, the mode of attaching the 
Doulton patent supply-valvo is shown. 

DEDUCTIONS. 

If it should be necessary at any time to select a valve-closet, one 
should la* chosen with simple mechanism and few parts. The onlv 
closets of this class which appear to bv practicable, arc those with 
hinged valves, tlie valve having cither a rubla-r seat or disc, or both 
scat ami disc of rubber. 'Hie time the valve will last without fixing de- 
pends on tlie durability of vulcanized rubber. Tlie receiver should 
always be enamelled, earthenware being still ls-tler, as there is a pos- 
sibility of the enamel Ix-ing thrown off by corrosion or rust Ittttweeu 
tin' enamel and its iron back. The receiver should always be venti- 
lated, as there will always be more or k-ss offensive matter deposited 
on its sides ; for this reason the smaller and smoother tlie receiver is 
the better. Tlie vent-pipe in the receiver also keeps the overflow- 
traji from being siphoned by the water discharged from the bowl. 
This compartment should also be separately flushed, altlmugh I have 
no idea that a surface, no matter how well glazed or vitrified, over 
which fwcal matter, urine, and water in which these matters arc 
floating in particles so finely divided as to be invisible, can be kept 
clean without the application of soap and water on a mop in- swab by 
liand. I consider tin* variety in which the trap is above the floor, 
forming atUie same time the receiver, as the best arrangement for 
part of this the i 
ance lack of ventilation. 

I consider tl»* side-outlet valve-closet, in which the valve otiens in 
an outward direction from the bowl, aa tlie best of this class. The back 
of the valve never coming in contact with the waste matter, the only 
part of the closet between the bowl and tlu* trap that could ln-comc 
foul and not be noticed would la- tlie short pipe between the valve and 
the floor; while this would bei-omc more or less foul, it would be 
scoured as thoroughly as a column of water unaided could wash any 
surface ; but a trap must he used Mow the floor. These closet* are 
far suiierior to tlie paiwloseU, of which I will give a description in 
tlu* following pages, in their capacity for retaining a large amount of 
water in the bowl, and in the receiver being smaller; but they are de- 
fective in having a cutnpartinent, however small, between the bowl 
and trap when they have a trap, and the valves are liable to leak when 
least exjiected ; then the advantage of the IkhIv of water in the bowl 
is lost. The. overflow, unless filled by a driblet, will be emptied by 
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evaporation. Il will have been noticed by tli*- foregoing def-rriptkns 
thai the Utter closets <.f this class have a rlushingrim, by which the 
water ll supplied to all part* of the bowl ut the fame time from a ii»- 
trrn. Where these closets have only a fan supplied fn.ra a suppl*- 
valvc, the waste matter is liable to remain in the trap until the bowl 
ha* been emptied several times. 
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HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART. 1 

OFESSOR REBER ha* the gift, of con- 
densation and presentation. We think of 
no book that covers the same ground a* 
this which is, on the whole, so well adapted 
or so likely to be interesting to the general 
reader and to the student in his earlier 
progress. The most notable qualities of 
the book are its continuity and shapeli- 
ness, the skill with which the subject is 
kept in hand, and with which an amount 
of material that most writers would find 
it difficult to handle, is wrought into a 
consecutive whole. To these we must 
add scholarship, alertness of mind, sug- 
gestive thought, and an unusual power 
ct and lucid statement, and we have enough to ensure that 
shall be attractive and stimulating, as well as instructive. 
It is, indeed, an historical essay or sketch, rather than a history. 
Professor Reber assumes the right of the ess*} 1st, and brings into 
strong relief such part* of his subject a* he considers most signifi- 
cant, and passes lightly over intermediate tracts — the only treat- 
ment, in truth, by which a subject of so wide a ranee could be inter- 
estingly and serviceably discussed in a volume of tills compass. 

Greek art is made the central topic, and occupies, nearly half the 
book, being naturally treated with more detail than any other part. 
Egypt is next to Greece (or rather to Hellas, used, in its broadest 
sense, to include all the Greek colunies). There is much skill in 
Prof. Reber's correlation of the branches of his subject, tracing the 
relation of one country'* art to another's, and leading up to Greek 
from Egyptian, Oriental, Phoenician, and away from it to Etrurian 
and Roman. The reader may be surprised to find Lycia and 
l'hrygia cast in with Phoenicia, but we think the treatment in the 
book justifies this. The scanty records of Phoenician and Etrurian 
art are untile the most of; they arc given the prominence which is 
legitimately due more to their intimate connection with the arts of 
Greece and Rome than to their own importance. 

The hundred pages devoted to Greek architecture seem to us to 
contain the most interesting discussion and the best workmanship. 
The Doric temple is mule its leading theme, as it may naturally be; 
the study of its development is followed with sufficient detail, with 
great acute ties* and logical sequence, and with a vivacitv that 
make* the account interesting. In the same way the threads 
of development in Egyptian architecture, and of its relation to 
Greek, arc firmly held and clearly followed. On the other hand a 
very inadequate treatment, it seems to us, is given to Roman archi- 
tecture, inferior indeed to Egyptian in force and majesty, to Greek 
in purity and all the finest artistic qualities, vet superior to both in 
intellectual power, in variety, scope, fulness of development, and in- 
fluence on the world. But of this it is enough to gay that Prof. 
Reber's point of view i* distinctly Greek, with which' we do not 
quarrel. For a title which should fairly characterise* his book wc 
might with fitness have: "An essay on Ancient Art, from a Hellen- 
ist's point of view." 

The treatment of Greek sculpture and other sculpture is in the 
nature of things less satisfactory and less interesting, tor the central 
clue is lacking, the lines of development less clear, the sequence 
more broken, tho facts less patient of classification, and the amount 
of detail enormous. The subject is handled as well as it is easy to 
handle it in so small compass, and full advantage is taken, down to the 
of the work, of late discoveries, e. a., Schlicmann's and Hi Ces- 
,'* researches, the excavations at Olympia and Pergamon. We 
may wonder whether Semper'* empaistic theory is not pushed a little 
farther than it will bear, a* is apt tu happen to new theories: but It 
is so significant a theory, especially in the light of the discoveries at 
Myecnai and Cyprus, that it deserves to be brought into prominence. 

Any discussion of antique painting must unavoidably be unsatis- 
factory, if only for the opposite reason that its remains are so 
scanty — absolutely nothing, indeed, of the work of artists of impor- 
tance, so far as is known. But this makes it the more singular that 
Prof. Relier, in a history of ancient art, should not have said a word, 
except incidentally, about Greek vases. One might read the volume 
through and hardly learn that a Greek had ever painted a vase; yet 
these vase-paintings are tho only monumental record of Greek paint- 
ing that we have, and, comparatively trivial and inferior though 
they arc, while they can tell us nothing of the color, treatment, and 
quality of Greek pictures, they do give us, inferentially and collater- 
ally, considerable knowledge of these subjects and development. 

J'hc book has the defects of its quolities. The author's general- 
izations nre so neat, his way of putting them so elcar and persuasive 

1 tlUlnff of JncvMl Art, t.y \n. Kraui son Iteli-sr, IMrectur of the Uatarian 
Boyal SI..1 Mala (iallerlcs ut Paintings, Professor In lliu t'ltiversltv aim! P-j3y- 
tsebntc of MuMlcli. lleriml by the author, translate,! and auginnnlr J t.y 
Wcph Tbarbsr ««*.. with si. IllusU.II-ai.s ....I a Ulcssary J T«*ule*l 
>e«r Vork; Harper i Broth-ars. Bro., pp. *st. 



that opposing views have no chance. Even on questions on which 
controversy is keen, and the opinion of scholars of authority fully 
equal to Prof. Reiser's differ altogether from his, or in matters in 
which, so far a* we know, his opinion is exclusively his own, he is 
apt to write so that no reader unacquainted with the subject would 
dream that there was foundation or currency for any other view 
than his. Inferences' and even conjectures which are ingenious and 
plausible, but not conclusive to an expert, sometimes in the nature 
of things or In the present state of knowledge not susceptible of de- 
termination, are set down as if they were ascertained fact* or un- 
questioned deductions. This may be looked for when an author 
writes an avowed polemic; it is hnrmlcw in a book addressed to the 
learned; but in one which i* intended or adapted fur the amateur 
and the student, it is misleading, and a serious fault which ought to 
be noticed. It explains naturally enough why one may hear Prof. 
Reber challenged among hi* own countrvmen as a tliltltunle and the- 
orist. The first name seems misapplied — at least, we wish there 
were more dilettanti as learned and acute, — but the fault remains, 

A rase in point is the Vitruvian theory of the woollen origin of 
the Doric order, a theory which is on the whole pretty generally 
accepted, and will probably come to puss unchallenged. Neverthe- 
less it is disputed both in Germany and France by men (Boctticher, 
Viollet-Ic-Duc) on whom Prof. Reber cannot look down. In this 
book, however, it is not only bi ought forward as unquestioned, 
but pushed much farther than by Vilrtivius. He sais, for instance, 
that the triglyphs were channelled hoard* covering the ends of the 
ceiling-beams. Prof . Reber add* that the mutules were also boards 
pinned on the under side of the sheathing, in which the rafter-end* 
were eased, to mark the position of the rafters. Moreover, the 
triglyphs were made of three narrow chamfered boards, whose 
edge's, juxtaposed, gave the channels, while the tenia was a strip of 
board pinned to the lower edges of the triglyphs, to hold them to- 
gether, and reinforced under them by additional strips which formed 
the regulo*. The so-called guttsr we're the ends of the pins or tree- 
nails used to fasten the mutules, triglyphs and regular, and in the 
translation are accordingly called trunnels. All this is plausible, 
much of it likely enough ; but it is not susceptible of proof, is denied 
by some scholars, and may be very wide of the truth, yet Prof. 



Reber asserts it all as if it were unquestioned knowledge. One 1* 
tempted to appeal from the author to himself, and quote the much 
more cautious remark with which, in his Ixiok on Architecture in 
Ancient Times (Ilaukunrt im Alirrthum) he close* his discussion of the 
same theory. There he say* that he " would not make the Greeks* 
treatment of the Doric entablature subservient in all its details to 
their sense of primitive structural significance and relations, without 
allowing for a good share of caprice ( H'tV/tflr), which alway* play* 
it? part in ornamentation." 

The hypfrthral question is a stronger instance. This is one of tho 
most vexed question* of Greek architecture. — has perhaps been 
more discussed than any other. The weight of opinion, however, 
ha* been decided in favor of accepting the simple statements of 
Vitruvius, that there was an opening by which light was admitted 
through the roofs of certain temples, and at variance only on the 
minor question how this wns done. 

Professor Reber gave a page of his German edition to a very posi- 
tive assertion of the hypa-thral doctrine, saying that "only by accept- 
ing the hypa-thral temple can we come to a full appreciation of a Par- 
thenon, or of an Olympian temple of Jupiter." Yet in the transla- 
tion the whole question is suppressed : and the reader, who naturally 
scans the text to gel an opinion on it, finds the hypouhron abso- 
lutely ignored. lie discovers the assumption of the theory of which 
Ross has been the strongest supporter — and which Mr. Clarke, our 
translator, energetically maintains— only when he notices this subor- 
dinate clause of a foot-note: "While the existence of a so-called by- 
rxpthron .... is inadmissible from tho point of view both of de- 
sign and of structure." It will be noticed that nothing is said of the 
point of view of evidence. This is hardly a proper way to dispose 
of an Important anil conspicuous question, on which the balance of 
learned opinion is distinctly against Ross's theory. The titie-t.age 
tells us that Mr. Clarke in translating bos augmented the book, so 
that wc cannot be sure how much is l'rof. Relier and how much Mr. 
Clarke; but the translation claims to embody a revision by the au- 
thor and has his approval, so we must assume that it give* his pres- 
ent opinion*. If wc turn to his Bauhaul im Alirrthum we find him 
saying "Thus arose the hypatUiral temple whose existence, after 
Boetlicher's Irrefragable refutation ( unumttottlichrr Widcrlrijunq ) 
of Ross's objections, ought no longer to bo questioned." It is phe- 
nomenal that a writer who within a short time has turned such a 
striking somersault should take up his new position with *uch immov- 
able assurance. 

These case* are enough for examples of what seems to us »he 
chief fault of Prof. Reiser's book, its air of absolute finality. The 
reader new to its subject will pet abundant facts, admirably se- 
lected and coordinated, acute and interesting generalizations.' sog- 
gestive remarks : but scarcely anywhere in the hook will he find a 
hint that there is more to be learned anywhere, or that an opinion 
given is susceptible of modification. There is no citation of author- 
ities worth mentioning, no attempt at bibliographical aid to the 
reader, nothing to show him how to advance a step from where the 
book leaves him. This is no', of so much consequence to (he general 
render, who will be likely to content himself with a single book, and 
will probably not find another, at least in English, so good for his 
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purpose ; but it is a serious mutter for the young student, who 
tinker-posts to set him on hi* way forward, and to whom it is 
Injustice to imprison him in prejudgments of qjestioi 
wurld has not decided. It is difficult, certainly, in the 
enormous literature of to-day, and in a subject of «o g 
Prof. Ruber's, to make a satisfactory selection of authorities, but 
the difficulty of the task only makes it more important. The origi- 
nal edition was furnished with bibliographic lists which, if not un- 
exceptionable, are very useful. The German edition is also 
furnished with a list of Its illustrations, credited to their authors. 
Such an acknowledgment not only gives credit where it belongs, 
in a book whose illustrations are, with hardly an exception, borrowed, 
but it is full of very valuable suggestion* for the reader. Here, 
nevertheless, there is no hint of it 

It remains to say a word of the translation. This we find, on 
turning to the original, to be free, even to paraphrase, and the free- 
dom used seems generally to have been beneficial. We are struck, in- 
deed, with the firm wav in which the translator lays his hand on the 
essential thought of the author, and turns it into language of his 
own more nntnp.ua than the original. The book has thus gained 
considerably in directness, and with the same text would be consid- 
erably shortened. Sometimes, indeed, there is loss of clearness, or 
completeness, by the condensation, as where (p. 16) the translation 
says: "The Proto-Djric columns originated from the mathematical 
duplication of the prismatic sides and angles of the square pier." 
Reber's remark was: "A purely mathematical idea underlay it — the 
duplication of the faces and angles by chamfering the corners of 
the square pier." The concision, moreover, is a little apt to change 
the moderation of the original into a dogmatism which is less agree- 
able. The matter of the book has been considerably increased in 
parts. The discussions of Greek architecture, and still more Greek 
sculpture, appear to have been much modified and enlarged : many 
new cuts have been added. The additions are germane, interesting, 
and valuable, and were needed to keep pace with the progress of 
archieological studv since the hook was written. 

Mr. Clarke's enthusiasm for Greek words and forms is pronounced. 
Most readers will find something to forgive in terminology and 
spelling, and wilt be disturbed by such solecisms as "tore" for torus, 
" ogive" for pointed arch, " spirals" for volutes, " trunnels"for gutta*, 
the " kernel " of a capital instead of the bell ; such a neologism as a 
" powerful" pier or cornice for a vigorous one; or such downright 
slips as "calyx" for corolla, or "cherubims," and "a cherubim." 
But this matter has a graver aspect than that of mere oddity of lan- 
guage when It comes to the deliberate intrusion, to please an indi- 
vidual whim, of new terms into a technical vocabulary which is al- 
ready adequate, established, and understood. If every new writer 
on architecture feels himself at liberty to revise its terminology, the 
result will tie confusion, and enormous Increase of difficulty to stu- 
dents and readers. With the translator's fervor for the Greek 
spelling of classical names familiar in a Latin dress, we do not 
heartily sympathize : in most cases they leave only a little flavor of 
oddity ; but when we come upon " Phoibos " we do seem to sniff the 
garlic of pedantry. 

We should like to be able to praise tho appearance of the volume. 
Its illustrations are many and graphic, but the reproductions are 
coarse. The whole embodies the prevailing faults of American 
book-making — assumption of an elegance that is not there, shiny 
paper, thick ami stiff enough to be disagreeable in the hand, yet not 
opaque; a page too large for the sheet ; excessive leading, which 
gives a loose-looking letter-press in unpleasant contrast to the nar- 
row margin. The whole looks inferior, and unworthy of a book 
which, with all due allowance for the shortcomings we have men- 
tioned, we should heartily commend to any reader of its subject as 
on the whole the best of its kind that we know. 



THE LATE AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPETITION. 

KKrORT OK THE JURY. — 111. 

7LDEN OA TFTS " scheme is 
quite different from that of 
any other competitor, but his exper- 
iment is not a successful one. He 
has only a ground-floor and attic; 

this would naturally in- 
crease the area to l>e 
built over, and the ad- 
ditional cost of founda- 
tions and cellar would 
at once place him at a 
disadvantage from an 
economical point of 
view. As fiye cham- 
',/ // , — * r bers, a reception-room 

r -7^\^ V/L L AG£JC#V°L and "den." beside the 

dining and fitting rooms 
are provided, the total cost would figure up considerably above our 
limit, if the house should be properly built. While the exterior is not 
wanting in attractive features suitable for a seaside cottage, the in- 
terior is singularly unfortunately arranged. A long, narrow corridor 
six feet wide serves for a hnll, and leads directly to the kitchen door, 
which is thus directly op|K>site the front door. ' This is both dreary 




and inconvenient, and the stairs to the attic ascending between closed 
walls adds to the discomfort. On the left hand of this corridor open 
two chambers and a bath-room — the latter had better have been 
placed so Uiat it could have connected "with the kitchen plumbing. 
On the side of the stairs are the reception, sitting, and dining rooms 
en suite, and " den," opening fro u the sitting-room. This generous 
communication is to be commended. There seems to have been no 
reason for omitting the fireplace in the dining-room, which could have 
been combined with that of the kitchen. The details are carefully 
drawn, bat show inexperience; the detail of the kitchen porch is pe- 
culiarly childish ; the hand-rail beside being absurdly heavy is cham- 
fered on the upper side to a sharp ridge which wnul j be most uncom- 
fortable to tho hand. The bracket of the mantel is also heavy. The 
design of the exterior and the perspective are better managed. 

" M" lias chosen — if we knew ho lived far from the suburbs of 
any Eastern city, we should say, has designed — one of the types of 
economical and convenient plans with which we are already familiar. 
He has varied it, but not to the advantage of an all-the-year-round 
house, by making a very large hall : comfortable enough in summer, 
this would bo difficult to heat in winter. There is nothing critical to 
be said of the convenient and commonplace disposition of the rooms 
below or above; but the omission of stairs to so prominent an attic 
as that shown on the elevations is a curious slip. Turning from the 
plans to the elevations wo lind again a familiar outline whoso sim- 
plicity ami economy wo havo already praised. It is not until we come 
to the details that we realize how w'ise it was of " M" to keep within 
the lines of recognized examples. It is difficult — and it certainly 
would bo very unpleasant — to conceive of more vulgar details ; and 
this chiefly because they are pretentious and tawdry, and affect an 
originality which neither the culture of the designer nor means at 
his disposal warrant. The front door is an inane affectation — costly 
and ugly. The carved panels show entire Ignorance of the first 
principles of ornamental design, and their introduction is the more 
obnoxious in that no proper allowance is made in the estimate for 
the carved work liberally spotted about within and without the build- 
ing, nor for the equally impertinent stucco panel*. This pseudo-orna- 
mental work materially increases the cost of a scheme already passing 
the limiting cost, and adds not a whit to its beauty. We commend to 
" il " greater modesty in his attempt to use ornamentation and the 
study of quiet unpretending buildings till be learn the beauty of fit- 
Thus his item of *50 for stained glass is entirely out of pi: 
ttage such as the programme demands. The drawings w 



in a cottage si 

he undesirable tracing-cloth. 



programme demands. The drawings \ 

on the i 

" Midnight Oil," from the complete absence of all affectation 
presents a wholesome contrast to the preceding competitor. The 
plan is excellent, kept well within a rectangular parallelogram ; 
not a foot is wasted. A good-sized vestibule leads to a hall which an- 
swers it* purpose without waste ; into it open dining and living rooms 
each with a fireplace. It is not evident why the small room openiug 
out of the living-room should l»e called the " Music room," the most 



of the most diminutive room being usually devoted 
to that purpose. The kitchen and pantry are well placed.' Upstair* 
good square rooms are obtainod and vet ample closet-room provided. 
Here again the servant's room would better be placed in the attic. 
The details within and without show studied simplicity, not pinching 
economy. Special praise must be given to the staircase, which is the 
most artistic and ingenious one shown in the competition. It is of 
very cheap construction yet most decorative in effect. As a whole 
this design is one of the best presented. Its chief defect is the com- 
monplace design of the exterior ; this is due partially;to its hard, stiff 
drawing, which is much less prepossessing than the rendering of the 
staircase. The schedule of prices is one nf the most likely to prove 
a satisfactory guide. There is a business-like air about this competi- 
tor's work which must commend it to practical-minded persons. 

"Comfort" (A'o. 1) has ono of the typical plans mentioned 
among the earlier criticisms, hut what he has gained by an economi- 
cal plan he has lavishly spent in other ways, so that it is probable 
that the brick lower story, with the heavy piazza piers of the same 
material, and the high basement would run up the total beyond our 
limit. Even according to '• Comfort's " own estimate, the items, 
some of which aro undervalued, figure up over tVf.GOO. His economy 
in not providing hath or water-closet is misplaced, and his sugges- 
tion that the owner furnish the pump is not fairly meeting a legiti- 
mate expense. Seventy-two dollars for tho painting is too low, 
and again $1C5 for mantels is over-gciirrous. In many wavs, how- 
ever, the design is interesting. The chalet style is just' enough sug- 
gested to be agreeable. The piazza from the second story is prcttv 
and convenient, and worked with great simplicity. The chief defect 
in the design is the juxtaposition of two gable's of different sizes. 
The mantel and book-case shown are good, Iml, as before suggested, 
beyond the means of the occupant of a cottage which has^ncither 
set-tub nor water-closet. The drawings are firm, sharp ami re- 
veal a practised hand. The perspective, on tracing-cloth, trans- 
gresses one of the rules of the competition. The jury in previous 
competitions have requested that the device or the mm dr plume of 
each competitor be legibly and con«picuouidy placed U|nm the 
sheets, and as far as possible in a similar position on each sheet. 
Much time is lost sometimes by the jury in searching for the 
author's device, ami it is but fair to warn competitors that such a 
search, if prolonged, is not conducive to a lenient spirit toward* the 
drawings themselves. "Comfort" is printed in the smallest letter- 
ing, and then ingeniously hidden in a corner among some scrawling 
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leaves, instead of being the most conspicuous lettering on the sheet. 

*' A rq< i/hi ui't " shows a curious mingling of shrewdness and inex- 
perience in his planning. His vestibule Is built out under the porch 
in a puerile w»j and he lias spoiled a spacious, airy halt by awkwardly 
cutting off the corner and has projected his fireplace so clumsily that it 
injures the room above. Parlor and dining-room open well together, 
but the chimney in the latter is placed against the outside wall when 
it might have done double duty if placed against the parlor wall. 
This same chimney comes out between the two windows of the cham- 
ber above, just where tho toilet-table should stand. Careful study 
has been given to the stairs, and they are conveniently arranged. 
Tho bath-room is too much shut off from the principal part of the 
house, and the servant's-room would have found a better place in the 
attic by utilizing the ample space under the rouf — which at present 
seems wasted. The exterior i« injured by the unsightly corner chim- 
ncv, and the way the roof is managed about it is ugly and impracti- 
cable, for a dangerous valley is formed by this superfluous gable. Tho 
amount of space covered, the frequent breaks in the plan and the 
three chimneys, wastefnlly distributed, make this an expensive scheme. 
The scanty economy suggested in the architect's commission, which 
does not cover superintendence, is an unworthy expedient to save 
money which elsewhere has been unnecessarily wasted. The details 
show excellent taste and a refined and sober feeling. The drawings 
lack simplicity and the short-hand, decisive touch which comes only 
with experience. " Argonauts " will do better things in the future, 
but he must beware of such illogical eccentricities as the cutting off 
of the corner of his haty. His specifications are in some items care- 
fully made out, but they do not mention the bath-tub, and neither in 
them nor on the plan is there any indication of a water-closet, nor 
even of an c*rth-closet. The 8 I'M) allowed for plumbing should 
have fitted out the house fairly enough in this respect. 

" Benedick " has boldly sacrificed his hall and reduced it to tho 
merest passage, giving every inch possible to the living rooms. The 
dining and living rooms form a handsome suite and are well placed ; 
not so, however, the library, whose entrance from the narrow hall is 
so close to the front door that it suggests a painful economy of space. 
There is a medium between the large halls belonging properly to spa- 
cious summer houses and the niggardly passageway with its straight 
flight of stairs seen so often in our narrow city houses. " lienedick't" 
error in the latter direction is the more striking since he has treated 
his exterior in a rustic wav which has no hint of a narrow lot of 
land. The rounded end of the living-room is effective and gives 
distinction, hut such treatment, it must lie remembered, is the reverse 
of economical in construction. Fireplaces in every room are lux- 
uries which our limit of cost will not countenance ; but in general 
this house is simply and economically planned. The interior dotails 
are agreeable and well worked out and very skilfullv drawn. We 
must assume that the settee in the hall is temporarily placed there 
for the benefit of tho jury, as a hall which, including its stairs, meas- 
ures only 6' C", is hardly a resting-place. The drawings, as this 
proves, arc "knowingly "' presented. 

( To be continued.) 



PLAN FOR AN APARTMKNT-HOUSE. 

IN the upper part of New York, many flats and apartment-houses 
are going up which have but little or no light and air in some or 
many of their rooms; with dark stairs; and from which escape in 
case of 'fire would lie difficult or Impossible. 

The neighboring city of Philadelphia is largely composed of 
houses built also on deep, narrow lots, yet with light and air in 
abundance in every room, although, often, the number of rooms is 
greater on each fhxir. The Philadelphia plan readily lends itself to 
adaptation as an apartment-house, as for example in the plan here- 
with, or others, and such a house can readily be made exception- 
all v safe for escape in case of fire, for tho staircase, though well 
lighted, is In a se|>arate brick chamber. 

To save room in the staircase, the rear apartment is on the level 
of the half-flight or landing of the stairs, but is connected by steps 
in the closets behind it, which can be used separately with the suites 



which they adjoin, or can be connected as a" passage and the two 
apartments rented together as one suite of rooms. The bath-room, 
I), though it has a borrowed light, the upper part of the partition 
next tho kitchen being of glass near tho ceiling, ret has a wholly 
separate window and ventilation bv means of a horuontal air-shaft, 
shown by dotted lines acros.* the kitchen. The window at the end 
of the air-shaft is hinged, and can be opened and shut from the 
bath-room by a light wooden bar plaving through the air-shaft : one 
end nf it being attached to tho window, and the other end projecting 
as a handle a convenient distance into the bath-room. As shown by- 
other dotted lines, some of the rooms may he further sub-divided, 
if needed, and each of the rooms so made have their separate win- 
dow; and this, whether such partitions are permanent or like those 
folding-door partitions in our old country hotel-parlors, which can 
be closed or left open, as temporary needs make, desirable, either to 
make bedrooms of ona at need, as shown in the rear apartment, or 
to make a temporary bedroom and passage of tho sitting-room, as 
indicated by the dotted line across it. Such a building may either 
stand a few feet back from the street line, like most New York 
hou«es, or on the line; as further indicated by dotted lines. Bv a 
slight change in the planning of the stair-case the front and rear 



apartments can be planned to be built on a level. Such a 
or one planned like that shown in the drawing, could In 



[air-case, 
made of 
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j PLAN ^UP««_ftO0W 

" j foran APARTMENT HOUSE " 

Con*ts«n<hr>« House • on & C ITY LOT x% » i«o 

* acioinmj * (not on a corner) 



APASTMtNTS 0" CACH FLOOR 
wln<h can to let stssrsttly or 
at ««t apartment.,' 

iron, or with iron strings and ttui,u treads, with more chance 
of being of use in case of fire than stairs built in the same way, hut 
not enclosed by themselves, and so not shut off from fire in the rest 
of the house. 



THE ILLUSTRATION'S. 



COMPF.TITIVK M'.SKi.N FOR AN OFF ICK-Bl'I I.PINO ON BATTERT 
PLACE, NEW YORK, FACINO THE PARK AND BAY, FOR ( VIM'S 
FIELD, ESC,. MR. CHAR I. Eft B. ATWOOD, ARCHITECT, NEW YuUK, 
N. Y. 

ll'HK principal object in the planning of this building was to pro- 
I - vide light and convenient quarters for the compositors on a 
daily paper which was to be published in the structure, with the 
presses located in the vaults under the sidewalk. A reference to the 
ninth-floor plan and the tranverse section will show the quarters pro- 
vided for the compositors, and illustrate how, by means of wide ter- 
races on the three sides of the building, and an almost unbroken cx- 
panso of window surface, except where light piers were needed to 
support the roof, ample and cheerful space was secured for the work- 
men. Naturallv at this height the view of the Hay and distance 
would be magnificent, and the ensemble of terraces, gables, and 
pitched roofs, was planned with reference to the effect of U<" " »ky 
line '• when the building was viewed from the bay. Having a front- 
age on Battery Park, the mass of the jtructure would always be one 
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of (Ik- most conspicuous objects to those who had their first view of 
it from the harbor. The construction of the building was so ar- 
ranged that the partitions for offices could be changed about to suit 
the wants of tenants. On the tenth floor was located the restau- 
rant, janitor's quarter*, and the water-closet*, with urinal* on every 
floor. The elevator-shafts and the large brick flues for boiler*, stand- 
pipes, etc., were so combined with two heavy tranverse brick walls 
as to itrengtlicn the building laterally, it being very shallow for its 

PARK GATE. 



MR. H. A. 
COXK. 



HOWE, .IH., NEW MAVEJf, 



nOl-SE ON EVERETT PLACE, NEWPORT, R. I. MR. A. F. OAKET, 

ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, X. T. 

Material*, red brick, timber, shingle* (redwood) ; all external 
rk oiled and coach-varnished ; red roof ; tcrra-cotta cresting. 



for a ?3,000-Hot sr., submitted bt " Mid- 
night-Oil" AND « Cohort." (No. 1.) 

Should »nv of our nonprofessional reader* desire to build accord- 
ing to either of these designs, we trust he will do the author the 
»imple justice of putting the work into his hands. We shall always 
be pleased to put client and author into communication with each 
other. 



THE NEW ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 

ACTION OK THE NEW YORK CHATTER, AMERICAN I.NHTlTfTE 
ARCHITECT*, IN RELATION TO THE LATE LEVI II. 
BEQUEST TO FOUXO AN ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM IS TI1K 
OF NEW YORK. 



01 

B 





'TTT a regular meeting of the New York Chapter of the American 
M Institute of Architect*, held April 11, 1883, the Secretary read 
/ the will dated July 25, 1881, aud codicil thereto, dated Novem- 
ber 25, 1881, of the late Levi Male Willard, Esn., bequeathing the bulk 
of his fortune to the Metropolitan Museum of Art (or in case of its 
refusal to accept, then to Columbia College), for the purpose of 
founding a museum of models, casts, photographs, engraving* and 
other objects illustrative of the art and Bcieuce of architecture, the 
collection to be made under the direction of a commission to be 
chosen by the N. Y. Chapter of the American Institute of Architects, 
one member of which it directs shall be Mr. Napoleon Le Brtin, ar- 
chitect, of New York City. The members of this commission shall 
be the sole judges of the extent of the collection and the amount to 
be expended thereon, and if the benuc*t should, in their judgment, 
amount to a sum larger than will be required to fully carry out its 
provisions, then the remainder of the bequest, if any, may be em- 
ployed in the purchase of landscape and genre picture* of the mod- 
ern French school. Messrs. Alexander Holland of New York and 
Robert A. McKinney of Brooklyn, are the executors of the will. 

The Secretary also read a posthumous letter (of even date with 
the codicil) from Mr. Willard to Mr. Le Brun stating his desire that 
p hi* nn Pierre 



tion un.ler the direction of the 

The following preamble* and resolution*, offered by the Secretary, 
were then adopted : 

Whrrrat, Mr. Napoleon I* Brun, Practising Member of this Chapter and 
Fellow of the Institute, lias, by bis utile setting forth, seconded by 111* son 
Mr. Pierre L Le Brun, of the claims of the Art of Architecture, been the di- 
rect mean* of securing to this Chapter the disposal of a large fund be- 
queathed by the late Levi Hale Willard, Esq ., to found a museum of ar- 
chitecture, and 

Whrrrtu, prompt and hearty recognition la due to the origin of an event 
which, a» the Amrriran Architect wnn, " n*m> likely to mark an era in 
the history of anhlUvture In this couutrv," a* it certaluly doe* In the his- 
tory of til* Institute and of Its New York Chapter, therefore 

Il, m,W< that the warmest thanks of this Chapter are eminently dne to 
the Messrs, I.e Brun, father and son. and are hereby tendered to them, nnd 

/frsn'rerf, tliat an engrossed copy of these preamble* and resolutions, 
►tuned by the President and Secretary of the Chapter, be presented to the 
Messrs. Le Brun. 

Mcssr*. A. J. Bloor and Emlen T. Littcll were then appointed 



the colleague* of Mr. Napoleon Le Brun on the 
nated by Mr. Willard-* will. 




THE »3,000.HOU.SK COMPETITION. -IX. 

J ninkt W/,-« lth the figure of a ktfffc 
thus: 

Excavate so as to fini«h Die cellar 
7' In the clear. 

I'nnVrpinninq to show 2' above the 
gradr-Iine, fared with split ashlar In Ir- 
regular course*. Hacking of */' brick- 
work all laid In cement-mortar. 

f'..iin.f<ifi..ri ic<i(/j of sound, hard 
ledzestonc. H!" thick, laid up drv. tied 
with frequent headers. The six Inches 
of wait nejit below grade to be laid In 
remeut-mortur. 

( 'Aioiney*: — Foundations to be large 
flat stone laid so the brickwork will 
start at bottom of Uie cement-floor. 
Chiinnevs of good hard-burned, well- 
sli.iped brick. Fireplaces In the three 
rooms below a* shown, an-ticd over. 

Rubbed Milestone *hejf in the 
Kitchen and hearths of same for all 
finpUces, turning arches. Breast In 
Kitchen, also jambs, to be fared with 
prceeed-brlck. Those In Living and 
tuning rooms to be faced inside of the 



nr and spring of arc 
New Hiivru moulded 
n cellar. Lead flash- 



ini/r — Properly grade aronod the house. 
vnlk of packed gravel 12" thick, from street line to front 



mantels with buff pressed- brick, moulded, at the tie 
]«rgctted. Top* of pressed-brlck, forming panel* witt 
brick. Iron funnels ami stopper* for all rooms, two 
ings built in to make tight work. 
Slate hearth* for Living and Inning room*. 

Outside Cellar Utept: — With bluestono treads and coping, brick risen 
and jambs, all laid in cement. 

Brd-*toa« placed V below grade-line to receive the wood posts supporting 
the Veranda and .Stoop, also for five post* in the cellar. 

Ten Milestone sill* fur cellar windows. 

Cement floor of cellar with 2" of cement and coarse gravcL 

Vraim of 4" vitrified drain-pipe. Have running trap with clean outlet. 
All inlets made with double- Y sections, to enter foundation walls where 
most convenient to receive wastes from wnsb-tmvs, water-closet, ami sink; all 
joints made tight and the whole line to be well bedded. Koof-water also to 
empty Into drain. 

Lathing nntl Ptatteriny: — All the walls and ceilings in the first and sec- 
ond stories to be lathed and plastered ; clear sound spruce laths, Brown 
coat well-floated walls of Kitchen, Pantry, Bath-room and bark stairway to 
be trowelled smooth for [ndiitlng; all ceilings excepting closet* to have agood 
hard clean coat of nard-lwish, ceilings brush-polished, walla made smooth 
for pa|iering. 
Nothing Is to be finished In the attic. 
Grading: — Properly gr 

and arou 

Carpenter* M m-J . — Frame to be of balloon construction, of sound sea- 
soned sprnce: SHU, 4"xu"; Pmli. 4"iti"i J'lntet,ot two2"x4", spiked 
together with lapped joint*; Stud*, 2" x 4", lb'" from centre*, those at win- 
dows and door- jambs to Iwj W x 4"; all angle* of partitions made solid ; AVoor 
joists 2" x 8", 16" from centres, those for the Bilk Boor to be 2" x 7", 22" 
from centres, Raftcrt, 2" x 7", 22'' from centres; have ridge-pole 1 J" thick, 
collar-pieces of same, alt floor joist* to he bridged. 

Floor joist* double for trimmers and headers, also nnder all partition* 
running with them nnd having no other support, all thoroughly nailed to 
sills, plate and to every stud they touch. Partition-heads of 2" x 4"; upper 
studs must rest on these and not on floor boards, where |s»»ible. 

Well brace and stiffen the work over bay-wludow* or other large open- 
ing*. 

To divide the bearing of toe first floor- joists, fire 8" x 8" chestnut posts 
wilt he set In the cellar, footing on stone. 

KerriiMfu floor framed with 5" x 5" sills and 2" <<V» joist*, post of chest- 
nut set in the ground on stone, lower end to be charred or tarred. Rafters 
of pine, 2" x 5", planed, ends cut as shown on the details; plate, 4" x 4", 
rased and chamfered; columns built of 1," stock, chamfered, bended neck 
and base; floor of If sprnce, square edgod, planed one side. Kafters to be 
covered with 1" matched and beaded spruce, in 4" widths, second quality ; 
on this place J" x 2" sprue- strips, apart. 

All outside and Inside finish where not otherwise specified to be of white- 
pine, second clear*. 

All roofs to lx> shingled 

Gutters as shown. 

Sides to be brace-hoarded with milled Inch 
second clears, laid 4" to 44" to the weather; ail outside finish to 1st It ' thick. 



Heavy tarred sheathlng-paper nnder clapboards. 
{iiniflr fltmrn throughout of f i 



. spruce, in narrow widths, l_ 
IFin'Juw frames made of sites indicated, ii" pulley styles. If' sills, alt for 
weights, braided <-ord and axle pulleys. 

Sssh It" thick, lipped, best American glass; stained glass in upper panel 
of the front door, stained bulls-eyes set in the Hall sash. Sash all fastened 
with a good sash-fast. Hinged top light over the back door. 

Cellar sash If thick, hinged and hooked, filled with 
Frames for these of pine 2" x 4", 
All glass to be single thick. 
Itoort: — First-story doors to be If thick, 2* 10" x 7' IV*. Second-storv 
door* to be second quality, It" thick, 2* »''x 7', four panelled. Closet doors. 
If thick, 2" 4" wide. Outside doors. If thick. 

Mortice-latch (knobl for all the closet doors. All other doors will have 
good mortice- locks, white |Hjreelain knobs throughout, ontstde front door to 
have night-latch aud brass lull, bark dour to have iron bolt, brass fare and 
striker for all main doors in the first story. Rubber-cushioned door-stop for 
all door*. 

Architrave* for the principal rooms I three) and hall below to lie as shown 
bv^details; all others to 1st put on before plastering. Hard-wood thresh- 

Chteti: — Shelve the Pautry; six drawer* and one cupboard under. Glass 
casement at one end for china and glassware. Hanging-strip* and hooks in 
all chamber closets ; finish a closet leading from the Kitchen under the 1«< k 
stairs. Case with pine one water-closet having double lids ; make and set 
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op a set of thrco wash-tray, in the Laundry. Cue up the fink with cup- 
Isanrd under. 

.Stairs: — It" treads and 1" risers of pine for the front flight, the same of 
apruce for the back and attic flight*. Rough l >Uu l k stringer* and li" treads 
0" litem) tor the cellar flight. 

Rail, balusters and newel to ho of cherry; baluster* and cross-pieces to 
be cnl with square end* and dowellcd Into place. 

Cherry mantel* for the Living and Dining Rooms. 

Onttid* Hlindt for all windows, in two fold* of two pane'* each, swiveled 
•hit* If thick, strongly hung and faatcuod at »U! and clapboard. 
Wnloscot the kitchen 8* high. 

Painting and /'npcrino. — All ln»Me and outside wood and metal work 
to receive two thorough coal* of linseed-oil and white-lead. u» I ng two colors 
outside ami one inside. (Srain and varnii.li the Kitchen, Pantry, llatli-room 
and lack stairway. The walla of the Kitchen, l"antry ami hack stairway to 
he sixes! aud painted one good cou. Floors of Veranda painted ; Prince's 
Metallic Paint for all metal work. Hard-wood of front »tair» and the man- 
lels to be tilled, rubbed down and varnished; mantel* Unbilled with oil. 

Paper all the wall, not iwinted with paper averting eL*. per single mil. 
flaw ami ceilinir border* for the three main room* and hall, first store, other* 
to have ceiling- border* onlv. 

No urate* nor tlreptnce furnishings of nnv kind. 

Plumbin;/ and Tutmug:— r'urnisb and set one I8"x35" imn "ink, with 
•trainer; one Deniarest water-closet, with lead safe and leaded slop-pani no 
tub or bafin to be need; 2* waste of inn for all lUtnre*.. including the 
tub« in the Laundry; brass coupling at joints; trap* well ventilated for each 
wa»te; 4" iron mil niid 4'' lead trap for water-closet, venbsd to roof. joint* 
calked anil teailed, supplies of |" A lead pipe for the main, 1" branches; cut- 
off at wall In the cellar; bra** bibb* for sink and tubs, also one near water- 
closet for chamber supply; tubs to have plugs and chains; cold-water pipe* 
only. Well tin the cullers with XX M. F. tin; four .'!" tin conductors from 
the main roof and one 1," lender from the veranda roof, the former to all 
enter the drain. 

MTIWATK or urA-tTITlBS AMU 1-RI<1> HI I ISO AT DKIMIICPnKT, COSX. 
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'roMPoirr." (wo, t.) 

Efaratitm: — Excavate for a cellar nnder liulldin?. and n cistern of di- 
mensions shown. trenehe* for walls and piers Ik-Iow cellar lloor. 
Privy well, and drain trenches, to be dug w here directed. 

/'ounrtoftons; — The foundation* and piers will he laid with Rood, hard, 
well-biirncd bri^k, Inid up to trrade line in gisul cement-mortar. Tne cistern 
to be lined aud paved with brick laid in ceiueut-mortar, to lie made thor- 
onshly waler-lluhl. Brick in privy well to tie laid up drv, the rest of the 
hri.-kwork to be of selected hard-burned brick. Laid In Rood lime-mortar 
with neat joints. Chimney to lx- top)H-d oot with select*, and the Hues to !>e 
thoroughly iiargetted. Arches to bo turned where indicated, to receiie soap- 
stone hearths. 

Lumbtr and f'ttrprntrr Work: — All the framing to be of sound hemlock. 
FirsA-rlisir joist,;!'' x 10"; secoud-rluor joist, x 10"; post-, 4" x li"; sill and 
plates, .V x 4''. Spvlui: of studding and Joists to 1*8 10'', o. c. Slieulhlnn of 
hemlock bor rd* over the whole roof ami pantry In rear of Kitchen. Sheath- 
ing on i«ntry will be covered with clear whlte-plne, weather-board* to show 
not more than 41/' to the weather, ltoof to lie covered with (rood cypress 
si Inn c 

Kloorinz to lie of yellow-pine I* thick, veranda lloor lx-ins laid with nar- 
row hoard* with while-leail in the joints. Joists to be bridged in the middle 
of hearinp over 10' with lattice bridging. The Hue* and other n]m»lnjnj to 
1* frxineil with double trimmers wh«re there Is more than one tall-joist. 
The Inside partition to lie of 2" x o", stn<lding space lb", nn cimtrcs, and 
stiffened with one row of horizontal bridging. Outside sluddiiig, 'i" x 4", Hi" 
on centre*, Window-frames to be made fordoiible-liung sii»Iirs. II" thu k, all 
of clear white-pine with lumw-axle pultevs, cord and weights Inside rolling, 
slat shutters to all windows, tj.oee extending to floor to Go 1|" thick, others 
11" thick. Outside nuish b:. he of white-pine 

Inside finish to he of spruce as follows: first-storv architraves, 1" x 4", 
moulded; washboard, 11" x II", moulded Second-story architrave*, l"x4", 
plain; washlsiant. ii" x 1'', plain. Attic not to he finished. 

Doort: — O.itside door* to be 1|" thick, panelled and moulded; nit other 
doors, U", thick panelled uud moulded. All of welt-seasoned pine, 

Walntrttl: — Kitchen, l'antry, Hall, and I/lnen-rootn, to Is- wain»coli-d 
and capped b> heii-ht of ;tj" with narrow, matclosl and bi-nded yel'ow-pine. 
A press to bo fUbsl up in Linen-room with drawers and shelves. Pantry to 
have shelves, drawers, and hs kers. All closets to have shell es and pin-rails. 
Stops to be DX«d for all door*. 

.S'foir* •"— C.vrriages of stairs to he II" x 12'', hemlock. To hnve ]•' risers, 
li" iri-ads and rail-, baluster*, etc.. al! of yellow-piuc ns per detail'. Privy 
to be built over well where directed. 



Manlrl»; — Mantel aud book-shelves in Parlor as per details. Mantel In 
Dining-room to he of spnice. not to exceed in cost 540- Neat shelves hj be 
fitted up in all the bedroom* 

/Am/irorr." — 'Hie hardware to be of the Issst American manufacture. 
Front ibsir to have .V 'norticr-lnck, with bronse knob and furniture, night- 
latch, etc.. and bronze bell-pull to bell lu Kitchen connected with copper 
wire, All other doors to have 4'' mortke-lock* and porcelain furniture. 
Closet dis.rs to have closet locks and keys. Back doors to have n" bolt*. 
Firsl-sUirv window* to have spring sash-lock*. Dresser doors to hnve spring 
catches. Shutters to have Hat bolts, and hung on cast-inm hinges. All doom 
to lie huiigon cast-Iron hsiee butts, except front door, which will be bniuxed. 
Closet* to have a suitable number of Jaimined pins. 

/'onferr'no: — Plastering to be good tiirees-oat work, on sound lath, and 
left hard, white, ami perfect on the completion of the building. Outsido 
of building from s<-coiid-rltx>r joist, to lie covercsl with plaster compoeed of 
two nans clean sand and one part Portland cement, on good sound lath* as 
per details. The whole bi be pebble-dashed. 

/?oo.rtn</. — The roofs are to lie sheathed with 1" hemlock boards and cov- 
ered with cypress shingle*, laid on one thickness of roofing-felt and patastad 
one heavy cuat before laving. Valh-v*. gutters and Hashing* to be of best 
ciualltv I. C. rluirconl tin, painted on Inilh shlesnnd fini*hed with an addition- 
al coat on top. Conductors to Isa 11" diauicU-r, with turn^uU al Ikums. 0«J> 
vaniied-iron llnlal and saddles. 

Painting and Glailnn: — All exterior and Interior wood-work to receive 
three roats best while-lead and linseed-oil paint, and to be finished in Mich 
tint* a* mav lss directed. The shincles to Vie painted with one heavv coat 
before putting on. and two additional cont* of such tint as may tie selected. 

Gluing to lss of l*st American glass left perfect on completion of building, 

Ptumhinu and <ta»-Jlltlni):—lM\» a If plis.' to the dei4h required K> 
obtain a free flow of water, connect with pinup in Pantry. I'ump to be fur- 
nished bv owner. AUo furnish and set up a 2*x '.V sloii-eink iu the same 
room, with nece**ary connections to the drain*. Furnish and lav all the 4" 
ca*t-lmri and terra cotta drain-pipe* shown on plan. Kan the requires! gas- 
pijie as shown on plan*. 

llrairrt:— Two l-utmhe or Baltimore heaters to be placod In Parlor and 
Dining-nsim, with hot-air pipe* leading to second floor, and the cooking np- 
paratu* to be furnished bv the owner. 
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WARING-S SYSTEM OF SEWERAGE IX PARIS. 

llfHE onk-r recently Riven by th« municipality of 
J ^ L Paris for the sewerage of a larffe experitm nUil 
district of that city on plans prepared by (ieo. K. 
Warinjf.Jr., on the Memphis system, — an order 
f n tin) sewerage of about four kilometres of 
i-ireets anil of about one hundred large apart- 
tu cut-houses, — was determined by the following 
aiblrcss, delivered by Mr. Ernest PuiiUcn, C. E. 
( incien c'lree ittl'licole rfes Pnnlt ri Chawsitt), 
I. . Tore the fommr'ssion technique de laumniw- 
mtnt de Pari: Mr. Poulzen said : — 

When I had the honor, on the lHih of lax! No- 
vember, to be present at your meeting, I had not 
been fully advised as to what I was expected to 
say in exposition of Waring'* System. 

The report of the proceeding* of that meeting 
show that I was not clear in my exposition. and in 
trailing myself of the opportunity that you now 
l'i rt me to discuss again before you the ijuestion 
>f sanitary improvement according to this system, 
I beg you to excuse my past incompleteness, and 
tii give me your kind attention. 

Mr. Waring has undertaken to solve the prob- 
lem of reuuiving, with the greatest possible 

i romptness and with the least possible expense, 
from habitations and from towns all of their foul 

istes. This problem cannot be solved bv the 
rind hta] removal of fascal matters, and it can bo 

ii me only under certain circumstance* by the 
establishment of sewer* of sufficient diameter to 
secure the removal of household wastes and of 




storm-water together. 

The ptrMkSL removal of fa'cal deposits 
time to culer into putrefaction, aud to 



fives these oxotited matters 
The re 
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moral tliua often createa a great nuisance, and, aa with several of I lie 
aysteme adopted for periodical removal, it involves very considerable 
outlay. Householders have a direct inn-rot in reducing to the uluiutt 
the consumption nf water wiibin the house, which 1* another source of 
unhcalthful condlliun*. Large sewers connected with the houses by 
tranche* cannot accomplish the end of the immediate removal of fa-cal 
matter*, unlets we adopt the principle of discharging everything into 
the sewer. In thia case fiscal matters are. removed immediately from 
houses and the trana|K>rtation beyond the limits of the city by the 
stream flowing in the sewer ; InU one/*- in cat that the fait of the ttxrr it 
mfficial to maintain a cmitanl <jiitn rWoo'ry, and in ca*t that thm it 
aiirayt a luffirirni amtntit nf Jlotr. 

This condition is much the more difficult to secure for the reason that 
these sewers, calculated to carry storm-water, must have a diameter 
much greater than that required for the needs of foul-sewage removal. 
Therefore, in time of drought and especially with sewers of sliitht fall, 
the depth of the stream carrying the waste matters being slight, their 
removal is but slow and incomplete. Hence the hesitation to adupl the 
principle of discharging everything into the sewers, which, however, 
offer* no difficulty and no danger; that is, it need give rise to no bad 
odor and to no dangerous emanation, if only the removal of these mat- 
ters can be made rapid and complete. 

Mr. Waring, In order to ensure the rapid and complete removal of 
fecal matter and of all household wastes which, like the content* of 
privy-vaults, enter into fermentation and putrefaction if retained, 
diminishes to the minimum the capacity of discharge in the sewers, 
and excludes absolutely all rain-water. By such exciiulou he secures 
a sufficient reduction of diameter where, otherwise, sewers of great 
capacity would luive been necessary. It is not only nor chiefly because 
of the economy of construction thereby secured that Mr. Waring ex- 
cludes rain-water; it is, above all, in order tu avoid deposits which must 
result from the variable quantities (rry/aw irrejjeiier) caused by the ad 
mission of rain water, tliat he insists on this absolute exclusion. 
These deposit* are especially to be feared in sewers of slight fall, 
while in the pipes which Mr. Waring employ*, and in which faecal 
matter* are always diluted in about the same quantity of water, this 
danger does nut exist even with reduced inclinations. In order to make 
perfectly certain that all deposits which might nevertheless be funned 
In the pipC'Scwer* shall not remain there long enough to enter iutu de- 
composition, he establishes at the head of each branch of the sewer an 
automatic flush-tank, and if the branches are long and of slight fall, he 
even employs more than one, or one of more than the usual size. 

These flush tanks are cisterns placed in the ground, fed from the 
water-supply , and so arranged that when the level of the water that 
they contain reaches a certain height, they empty themselves sponta- 
neously and rapidly by means of a siphon which is brought into action 
when it begin* to overflow. After having examined the different forms 
of automatic flush-lank available for such use,', he ha* adopted tliat of 
Mr. Hogers Field. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the sixes of the pipes constituting 
the sewer increase with the increase of duty that it has to perform. 
The smallest of the street sewer* have a diameter of 15 centimetre*. 
These small diameter* render it necessary to prevent the Introduction 
of all large objects which might cause obstruction. The means em- 
ployed therefor are simply a reduction of the sixe of all house-drains 
to a diameter of (HO 1 *. These house-drains and vertical suil-pipes are 
flushed (nW>) both by the diaclutrge of water-closets and by the dis- 
charge of the ordinary waste waters of the household. 

The usual sixe of the sewer* as they increase beyond the diameter of 
0Ao m - is such that at the time of greatest use they will flow to about 
one half their capacity. It is found that the v aria t inn of the flow i* 
hardly more than twenty per cent, except as increased by the discharge 
of the flush-tanks, which occurs with greater or less frequency accord- 
ing to the rapidity with which water is admitted to them. It is gen- 
erally so arranged that there shall be two discharges during the twenty- 
four hour*. These) discharges carry forward all matter* which may 
hare been deposited, and they effect a washing nf all that part of the 
pipe which is alternately covered and exposed by the variation of lite 
current uf the sewer. 

If the air in the sewers were always stagnant, it might, notwith- 
standing the rapid removal of faecal matters, constitute a centre of in- 
fection and of dangerous germination. By a constant removal of the 
atmosphere of the sewers, these danger* are avoided. The air which 
moves abore a current of water containing freth fsrcal matter carries 
with it neither odor nor dangerona germs. Mr. Waring, in order to en- 
sure this constant renewal of the air in the attorn, carries all of the 
anil-pipes above the iiisi of the houses, with open moutlia, and he fur- 
nishes air-inlet* at each junction of two sewer*. These airlnleu are I 
covered in such a manner as to prevent the introduction of rain and 
storm- water, and they are so arranged a* to allow of the inspection of 
the condition of the sewer*. The draught of each soil pipe adds to the 
movement of air entering at these inlet*. It would generally be best to 
establish a water-seal trap at each closet and other connection with the 
vertical soil-pipe; but even if these did not exist, the annoyance of 
open closets is avoided by the suil-pipes opening above the tops of the 
houses. 

In reviewing what ha* been said of Waring's system, it is seen that 
it ia a system of " Kverything to the Sewer," with the exclusion of 
storm waters, carried out in a very economical manner, replacing large 
•ewers by earthenware pipes of small diameter receiving all the dejec- 
tions anil all household waste*. The sewers thus established are pro- 
vided at the heads of all the branches with automatic ftush-tauks, of 
which the capacity varies according to the Inclination of the pipe, from 
one-half a cubic metre to one cubic metre, these delivering their con- 
tents into the sewer ordinarily twice in twenty-four hour*. The fall of 
these sewer* can. with this aid, be made as slight as G"™ and even 
2'»in per metre, without involving the risk of nb«tnii-tion by deposits. 
The average velocity of the flow nf these sewer* varies from WW*, to 
0 'ift™- The fear of such obstructions occurring in pipe* of such small 
slje is not justified. Experience of several years proves — but such proof 
was not necessary— that a* the house drains hare a diameter of only ten 



ccntliiH-trrs, they serve as strainers to hold back object* wliich might 
cause obstructions in the larger sewer. 

Of course it would be better to connect with Waring's sewers only 
such houses as are supplied with drain* and soil-pipes 0.10"- in diameter, 
but there is no reason why w« may not also connect with houses in 
which the toil-pipe* are much larger, provided all inlet* into these soil- 
pipes from water-closet* and elsewhere are aufBciently reduced, and if 
theae soil-pipe* are continued above the roofs of the house* and left 
open at the top. With thc*c sewer* it is not necessary to use water-seal 
traps separating the house-drain from the sewer. In Ihi* manner we 
avoid obstructions to the free flow of the draiuagr, and the occasion for 
the deposit of axotixed matters. All that ia auaceptible of putrefaction 
is immediately removed, and the air circulate* and renews itself alway* 
in the sewers and in the house-drains. 

With Waring's system it is no longer a matter of Interest to secure a 
reduction of the quantity of water used in the house. All that is re- 
quired fur any purpose can and ought to be discharged into the sewer. 
The greater the amount of water used in a house the better. It is only 
necessary that storm-water, which causes enormous variation* in the 
dl*charge, should be absolutely prevented from entering these sewer*. 

It may be asked, however, what i* the minimum quantity of 
per person and per day which extreme cases would suffice to 
the operation of the system. Experience ha* demonstrated that a con- 
sumption of water, per head, of three litres in the water-closet and 
twelve litre* in other u»e» of the household — that is. fifteen litres 
altogether— will secure the complete transportation of faecal matter in 
the sowers. Hush-tanks of one-half a cubic metre, each discharging 
twice a day for each two hundred of the population would add 6 
i litrea of water to the consumption, which raise* the whole necessary 
. I quantity per day to 20 litre* per person. If we estimate that the avcr- 
must , age detections of each person are represented by 2.9 litre*, of which 
one-eighth is solid matter, and seven-eighths liquid, the transportation 
of theae solid matters in the sewers will, in this extreme ca*e, be 
effected by the fluw of eighty-four limes their volume of water. 

What is to be done with these axotixed matter* thus removed from 
the centre of population ? Mr. Waring has not Riven us his advice on 
this subject, but it is quite certain that they can either be discharged in- 
to water courses or utilized for agriculture. The fact that they remain 
always diluted in about the same proportion of water, ha* it* importance, 
whatever I* their ultimate destination. 

It may be asked why Waring's system ha* not atrcady been applied 
on a large scale in many cities, l'eradt me, gentlemen, to call your at- 
tention to the fact that thia system in Its entirety was not invented 
(n'a tie imai/ine") until 1880, and that it was at once well received in the 
I'nited States of America. After Memphis, Term., wliich has about 08 
kilometres of sewers of Waring's system, the cities of Omaha, Neb., 
Norfolk, V'tt.. and Kalamaxoo, Mich.,* have each had constructed up to 
this lime some 13 or 13 kilometres of sewers under the came ayatem ; 
the city of Keene, N. II., ha* already 20 kilometre*. The cities of 
FitUfleld, Mass., and Birmingham, Ala., have already begun its constrnc- 
tion. It 1* truo that these are place* of only from 8,000 to 40,0(10 
inhabitant*, but the city of New Orleans, La., and Baltimore, Md.. with 
a population of 226,000 and -ItVj.flOO respectively, have also decided to 
adopt Waring's system, and from the last information that I have re- 
ceived, other important places seem about to follow the example. 

Although Mr. Waring places at the bottom of the trenches in which 
be laya hia aewera, if the soil is unduly wet, the ordinary drain-tile*, the 
direct rainfall is in no way admitted to the system. It is left to flow 
over the street* like water used for washing. For the treatment of thi* 
water it is necessary to establish according to circumstances, — that is, 
according to the inclination of the streets and the amount of water to be 
provided for, either open gutters or covered conduits. 

Pari*, already supplied with such a fine system of sewers, find* Itself, 
nevertheless, still far from having satisfied the reasonable demands of 
the population. 

Jn Arroodtasainent I tbar* ar* about S.S00 rostra* of street* without sewers. 
II '• luuo <• 

III T.eoo " 

" " IV " " « M 

•' " V •■ *,ono <• " 

" " VI " e.ttw » •• •■ 

Making In th* <t ArvoadiMOinenla 41,200 kilometres of atraat* without sewer*. 

Without continuing thi* enumeration of the length of streets still un- 
provided with sewers, permit me to recall to your minds that there are 
in the Interior of l>aris broad area* densely populated which are with- 
out a single sewer. 



isnt XVI iAat*nt1) about 30 
XVIII (Momni.ru-.) 140 
" " XIX in.lle.lllei no •' 

" " XX (MVnllniofitaiit) DO " 

Thia, however, is not all, even supposing the 20 arrondiaaementa of 
Pari* to be sufficiently supplied with aewera, would that permit the 
suppression of privy vault* or movable receptacle* f — the first con- 
demned by the whole world, the last losing from day to day more ad- 
hrrcnla. No : because, in order to put into executirn the principle of 
" Everything to the Sewer," it is necessary that there should he seenred, 
in the »e tiers, a permanent and rapid flow of faecal matter*, and that 
even in time of drought. 

If, on the one hand, the enormoua length of aewera remaining to be 
constructed in I'aris require* us to seek means for their rapid and 
economical construction; on the nther hand, the considerable extent of 
sewers of insufficient fall for the transportation nf faecal matter require* 
either their transformation, or their supplementing by economical 
mean* which wilt render admissible the direct discharge into them of 
these different substances. Waring's system applied in the first of these 
case* would leave the care of storm-water an open question, but would 
insure the immrditUt suppression of vault* ; in the second case the addi- 
tion of Waring's system would constitute a sufficient supplement to ex- 
isting facilities to render the districts in question absolutely salubrious. 

The pipe sewers of this system should, in either case, discharge into 
the existing sewers where there is a sufficient fall to insure the per- 
inam-nt and rapid removal of all fax-al matters an delivered. However 
rich the city of Paris may be, ila Budget will not, ueverthelcaa, permit 
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it to carry on the construction of this system of Urge wwcn with the 
same activity »« tfaOM of this now system, costing nut more than tin- 
fifth part of tin- former. The IntruJucliuii of Waring's system to the 
extent that I have unhealed, will permit of the suppression of vaults iu 
all the poorer and moat populous quarters of l'aris, which lire now de- 
prived of all hut a few central sewer*. It it only by thus suppressing 
the causes of the evil that we shall be able to abolish those epidemic* 
which hare given l'aris such an unfavorable position aa to death rate 
» compared with other great cities. We mutt not, however, continc 
our improvement to the limits of the city proper. The tuiasui does 
not respect these tinea of demarcation. The agglomerations of popula- 
tion in the suburbs of l'aris require alto to have their sanitary condition 
improved. I will cite only the cone outside of the walls on the north- 
west of l'aris, which extends from Neuilly to Olichy, comprising VII. 
liert, Coureelles, Lavalles. Champerret and Larallois-l'errel, and 
which, with an area of about WW hectares lying between the fortifica- 
tions of the .Seine and between the Avenue du Boulc and the Western 
Railway has, including lite two great colltcuuri, only about 6 kilometres 
of sewers. 

You observe, gentlemen, that if Waring's system is, in itself, a means 
for improving the'healthfulness of a city, it is also an economical means 
for completing the existing system of sewerage, and it Is for this reason 
that 1 hope that you will decide to adopt it ; causing sewers to be built 
aeeonling to this system inside of large sewers of insufficient inclination 
in certain streets, and by tilling with complete net-works of the same 
construction the great gaps that I have had the honor to Indicate. 

The immediate consideration of the storm-water question is not, in 
fact, of great importance, either in the region about Auteuil, where 
the greater part of the houses are surrounded by gardens, nor in the 
districts of steep inclination, such as Monunartre, Belleville and Menil- 
tnontant." 

After the discussion which followed the rending of the above 
paper, this resolution was adopted: "Before giving its opinion on 
lite Availability of Waring'* system, the Second Sub-Commission 
would like to see made an experiment of special sewerage for water- 
closet matters nnd household waters under conditions anuliigous to 
those that Mr. Waring ha* indicate! a* applied at Memphis, and to 
charge him with the execution of this experiment, a* the undertaker 
of the work, in a quarter of Pari*. 1 " 

In pursuance of this resolution the authorities have given to The 
Drainage Construction Company of Boston, owning this Waring 
patents, an order to lay sjieeiat sewers inside of the large storm-water 
lewers, and to rearrange the interior drainage of about one hundred 
houses connected therewith. The sewers arc to lie constructed at 
the cost of the city, and the house-drainage and connection* at the 
cost of the owners, the latter in consideration of a remission of sewer 
taxes for live years, which will be sufficient to cover all necessary 
outlay. The district selected will probably be the Rue des Saints 
Peres and adjoining street*. The population served will be from 
7.0U0 to lo.OOU. 

BRICKWORK IN COMPRESSION. 

f]\Y. subsidence or failure of lofty chimney*, 
erected for chemical works and factories, 
might profitably suggest the importance 
of collecting data relative to the 
highest direct pressure which *haft« 
of masonry and brickwork actually 
sustain with safety. The effect of 
wind on a lofty chimney is to inten- 
sify the pressure on one side, a condi- 
tion which ought not to be overlooked 
in tho construction of such shafts. 
Undue pressure may also be caused 
by settlements, expansion by heat, 
etc. We have little trustworthy in- 
formation bearing upon the question 
of pressure actually sustained at the 
liases of lofty building*, such as 
chimney-stalks. The great chimney 
at Edinburgh is 341 feet in height, it 
rest* on a hard clay shale, and its 
base 40 feet square, makes, accord- 
ing to one authority, a pressure amounting to 24 tons per square foot. 
The brick shaft above tho stone pedestal exercises a pressure at the 
base of 8 tons per square foot, while the -I n-nglli of ordinary brick 
has been estimated at 2") to SO tons per square foot. Mr. C. Cowper, 
quoted in Dr. Uuwninz's " Element* of Construction," furnishes a 
few other examples. The chimney at AdkinVs Soap Works, near 
Birmingham. i« 312 feet high, and the pressure on the base is 6 Urn* 
per square foot, and on the foundation below the fooling*, 1$ ton* 
per square foot. This chimney was reduced in height from the cor- 
rosion of the brick at the top caused by the muriatic acid which es- 
capes. The chimney at the Lap-welded Tulie Work* is l ift feet 
hi'^b, and the pressure at the base is calculated at si ions iter square 
foot of the hexagonal base. A glaas-bousc cone 75 feet high had 4 
tuns |ier foot on the piers between the arches, which is thought a* 
much as should Ik- allowed where the brickwork is exposed to great 
heat. The great chimney of St. Rollox, near Uas^ow, is 46.'. feet 




high, and is 41 feet diameter at the base, diminishing to 13 feet at 
the summit. So long as the pressure is not greater than one-twelfth 
of the ultimate resistance of the material, there need be little anxiety 



felt; but accidental causes, such as wind, leaning from a yielding 
foundation, and settlement may bring the pressure on some portion 
of the bed* to within a limit at which tho structure would not bo 
safe. Inferior bricks are often used in conatruction of this kind, 
and when these arc used in the foundations or base, the margin of 
safety becomes considerably diminished. In the oversetting tend- 
ency of wind on a high pile of brickwork, the pressure is suddenly 
shifted to one side, the leeward, and if the resultant approaches the 
outer faco of the work, the pressure may be »o increased as to cause 
a bulging or crushing at the joints, such as the Bradford ehimney 
disclosed. In calculating the pressure of the wind upon a circular 
shaft, only one-third of the effect produced on a plane surface of the 
same vertical section must be taken, and this force is found to act at 
a centre of pressure taken at half the height of the shaft- Of course, 
against this moment or overturning force there i* the weight of the 
brickwork, multiplied into the radius of the base. The smaller the 
diameter of the shaft, the greater is the pressure sustained on a cer- 
tain unit 
tendency ; 



or square foot of the base, and the greater is the rocking 
; also the less active power i* there to counterbalance the 
of external force* like wind. To load, therefore, a small 



base, the builder ought to use the utmost care in selecting the truest 
and hardest bricks, in equally distributing the pressure, and in pro- 
viding against lateral force* like tho thrust of an arch, which can 
only produce an uneven compression and tend to produce failure. 
These observation* extend to all brick and masonry structure* which 
rest on small areas, such as towers, columns, piers, chimney-shafts, 
and loftv wall*. Of course, by widely spreading the footing*, the 
pre«»ure'can be diminished generally to within very t 
aa a rule it will be found the highes 
above the base — a point where 
seeing that sound, hard, bricks and 
construction.— The Building JVcsr*. 
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CUBING TO OBTAIN APPROXIMATE ESTIMATES. 

To tue Editors or tub Amkkicax Akchitkct : — 

The attention of students in the profession is called to a matter 
which may properly be said to belong to office superintendence, and 
which, viewed in several lights, is of great importance. Tho prac- 
tice of making calculations upon the cubical content* of projected 
buildings, by taking a fixed rate ami making certain allowances, is 
well understood. The practice as it stands i* forcedly empirical, 
and muat remain so essentially, only it is thought that it might bo 
more satisfactory by Uic 'adoption of *ome system of compari- 
that will give a fairer average rate. A sufficiency of material 
exists, stored in the drawing* and note* of work done, say, in the 
last two years, which, if collected and placed in tabular form, and 
added to with notes of future work, will be found useful in various 
ways, being especially valuable as a journal of office work, besides 
an assistance in making out appropriate estimate*. 
Set down : — 

1, Title of the building; for whom erected ; where located. 
Name of the builder, working by contract or day'* labor. 
Material and nature of the work. 
Date* of commencement and finishing. 
Total cost, exclusive of architect'* fee*. 
Contents in cubic feet. 
Cost per cubic foot, 
litis regular formula to be filled up for all buildings of whatever 
description, and to it may be added, ail lihiium, according to re- 
quirements, special extra notes describing sy noplically the heat- 
ing, plumbing, any particular utilitarian or decorative features, and 
giving the cost of each item. It is suggested that, in connection 
with it* very valuable price-lists of supplies and labor, and building 
intelligence, the American Architect might publish certain data 
of this kind relating to the various extensive buildings erected annu- 
ally throughout the country, which would give material aid to stu- 
dents in prosecuting the study of the all-important subject of In- 
tended costs; and such information could not fail to be of use to 
practising architects. This suggestion is offered with deference ; and 
should these remarks provoke discussion, the object of the writer is 
attained. Very respectfully, 

Ahhiax WoRTniNOTON Smith. 

fir any example* nf the estimate* obtained by cubing should lw sent u* 
Umv would unquestionably find a place Id our col o now. Contributors of 
limiting* for pulilieatlou mlj;ht Increase the too meagre interest of their 
descriptive text by giving the actual cost per cubic loot. — Eds. Amsiucax 



1 want iUt dotiner avis sur U emive-iutnc* ilu hv»1.iji«- Wsrlng. Is 2B** See*. 
Commission ilxslrrrslt voir fains tin >»rt«l ile canalisation »| 
n tit. e»u» roc n»t*re« <l*ti« .!» eni»lllli«s 
St. Waring eoinms »|>fillqu.'o it Memphis.. 
* tttra .1 .i.trejwoncur. Jjiiu un qtutrtlvr ils 



HYDRAULIC BRICK MACHINES. 

To THE ErttTOItS OK TIIK AMr.KICAN ArCIIITKCT '. — 

litar .Sim, — Can you tell mc at what points in this country brick- 
machines operated by hydraulic power are located '( U. 
lecMinliMitoflipMtal pourlet vMsiige* I ttiik onV makers that we feel sure employ thrse machines are the II f- 
"Tetr^rX'r^lsl;!^ 1 ^ I «™ulicW. Uriel, Co., 411 Olive St., St. Louts, Mo. 
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AN EXPLANATION. 

Botox, April w, IBM. 
To thk Editors or tiir Americas Arcuitkct : — 

In repairing and restoring, and, to a limited extent, enlarging my 
house at Waltham, tlie architects, Messrs. Harlwell & Richardson, 
had w much work to do (bat " rebuilding " may bo expressive, in a 
certain way, of what was done, but what you say in your past num- 
ber^ April J), when referring to the illustrations of the house, it fun. 
damuntally incurred, and will be thoroughly misleading to those 
who are not familiar with the work that has been doue. 

" To rebuild un the original spot " Implies a takiug down which 
did not take place, and " retaining certain rooms" is not an appro- 
priate expression, because o/< the tuain rooms of the old house, on both 
parlor anil chamber stories, arc tnc same a* they were, in their di- 
visions and in much of their finish, except as modified by the bay- 
windows, which were added to break the front, which, by raising 
the whole house from its foundation two or three feet, and changing 
the low attic into a square story, had become considerably higher. 

Several of the chief rooms are precisely as they were, and all 
through the house the best of the old interior finish is preserved. 
The ground plan is of the same sixe as before, in faet, in all its es- 
sential features, the house is bul little changed. The circular porch 
in front in place of a comparatively modern square one is a restora- 
tion, and so are a few other minor changes within and without. 

As so much pains was taken, by ourselves and by the architects, 
to preserve and restore the old house, I feel desirous of doing away 
with the impression that the house was raxed to the ground, and 
that only a few relics have been prusorved. 

I wish tu add that most admirable work was done by Messrs. 
Harlwell & Richardson, not only in improving the accommodation* of 
the old house, but in extending through it delightful detail* of inte- 
rior finish, and in adding several features of great value and beauty. 

Yours respectfully, Arthur T. LvsiAN. 



THE PROPORTION OF CHANCEL TO NAVE. 

Ualt. Oxi., April II, IBM. 
To thk EtinoiiH ok the Amkricax Architect : — 

Dear Sirs, -- Would you please inform me through the next issue 
of your valuable paper', whether there is any particular proportion 
of the chancel to the nave in an Episcopal church, as a gentleman 
said that be thought that a third of the length of the nave should be 
the length of the chancel, and 1 did not think that there was any 
particular proportion, Yours truly, 

F. \V. Mcli.isu. 



I A vfrv common way in modern Eptst 
eel a square, that is. with the depth cqu 



, to make the ilian- 



f lb* clerestory. IX 

the i jiaui el is to have an ap«i<uif end, the semicircle or semi-octagon should 
be in addition to Die square. — Ei». American Arciiitkct. ) 



NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 

Ata-l'aoor Cement. — C. Pasehcr finds that the only substance 
which is really efficacious for rendering cements unalterable by the air, 
is a cold solution of one |»art of sulphate of iron in three parts of 
water. The cement articles are left in the solution for twenty-four 
hours; at the end of this time they take a greenish-black tint, due to 
the hydrated protoxide of iron. The absorbed solution is decomposed 
in the interior of the cement; the weight of the cement is increased 
ten percent; all the pores of the mass are thus stopped by the hy- 
drate, and as this cojiiluiiatiuu is not attacked by the air, the cement it- 
self becomes unalterable. Cement facings may be whitewashed with 
several coats of the solution. After drying the cement may be cov- 
ered with a wash of ochre, or by a solution of ten per cent of sul- 
phate of alumina in three parts of water. For a greenish-white coat- 
ing, the surface may be first washed with a solution of chrome alum 
and then with soapsuds. Either of these coats may be painted in dis- 
temper. When oil colors are used upon naked cement they easily scale 
oft. This inconvenience may be avoided by washing the cement with 
soapsuds, letting it dry, and rubbing with a brush or linen cloth until 
the surface shines — Ckrantq*e IndtuiridU. 

Mr. J. P. Seddiho oh Youmo Desiohers — In concluding a lecture 
Mr. Scdding deprecated the practice of calling upon young men to 
design. He never encouraged a young man to design at all, because he 
believed it to be against bis own best interest and the interest and 
honour of art that he should trade on insufficient knowledge, or make 
a call upon a personality which is only in embryo. Why, he could not 
render the great qualities of a great thing, even if he tried to copy it, 
any more than a strumming school-girl could play Beethoven! n hat 
was the good of a young architect spinning thoughts out of brains 
whose fibres were not equal to the strain of weaving ? Let him rather, 
like the novice in a monastery, learn to keep silence — yea, even 
from good words. Let him, during a long novitiate, learn the real no- 
bility of his high calling 1-et him read his Ruskin; plod patiently on 
in the modelling class; let him learn the true principles of design; study 
tlie best principles ; train his hand, his soul, his imagination ; let him go 
to concerts, read poetry, prose, and romance, and combine with this all 
that he can possibly cram up of the history and composition of glue, 
of the newest electric light, the choicest method of laying drains and 
ventilating them with imperial self-acting exhaust ventilators, and know 
all about wanning and acoustics and girders; let him draw and study 
flowers, foliage, animals, men, birds, trees, rocks, glaciers : let him seek 
to gather all that is "fair and fit" in all creation, but let him Dot 
design- 



Dtacovaar or a Coptic Chdkcr at Thebes — At tbe last sitting 
of the Acade*mie det Inscriptions et Ucllet-Lcttrcs, a communication 
was read from H. Maspero, director of the Boulak Museum at Cairo, 
relating to the discovery on the site of old Thebes df a Copt church, 
dating from tbe fifth century. It appears that in the course of tome ex. 
cavalions made by him last year, M. Maspero unearthed at the bottom 
of a tomb a limestone sarcophagus covered with inscriptions. Circum- 
stances prevented its removal at the time, but in January last the spot 
was revisited and, while the necessary preparations for moving it were 
being carried out, the explorer caught sight of a fragment bearing a 
half-effaced inscription in Coptic. Further researches were commenced 
and speedily resulted in turning up several pieces of tile-work (os/roeo), 
likewise covered with characters. Three days' further work sufficed to 
lay bare the church in question. Access to it is gained by a descending 
flight of five steps in brick; the floor Is pavrd, and the walls, which are 
constructed of brick and white plaster, bear numerous inscriptions in 
several languages. To the left of the steps on entering is a large framed 
slab of stone, plastered over and containing in red ink, the brilliancy of 
which seems unimpaired, what is evidently the conclusion of a sermon 
in Thcban Greek denouncing the Monophytite heresy. On the opposite 
tide are the remains of another slab of similar kind, and other fragments 
bearing the teaching of Cyril of Alexandria on the nature and attri- 
butes of Christ, portions of sermons on the virginity of Mary the 
mother of our Lord, upon the doctrine of the Trinity, etc.; while the 
walla of the grotto are almost covered with piottytikmri (devout excla- 
mations) in Copt, Greek, and Syriac, addressed lo Saint Epiphany. Saint 
George, and Saint Phrebaninioii. M. Maspero evidently attaches con- 
siderable importance to these discoveries, for he has undertaken to keep 
the Academy posted up in the results of the further excavations hepnr- 
poses undertaking in the neighborhood of the spot. — Tht Architect. 



A labor elm tree at Norwich Town, Conn., hat moved a houte one 
fuot from itt original potltiou. The tree it more than seventy years 
old and the trunk reaches a height of thirty feet before a limb branches 
out. 

Solid a isn Hollow Ikon Colcnx*. — A confusion of ideas is some- 
times found among practical men respecting the comparative strength 
of solid and hollow pillars. One hears it often said, for instance, that 
a hollow pillar it stronger than a solid one. Now this is, as one able 
authority has pointed out, not absolutely the case ; it is perfectly true, 
that comparing the strengths of two pillars of the same height and di- 
ameter, one solid and the other hollow, that the latter hat the advan- 
tage of being economically ttronger. The fact it, the solid column is 
stronger than the hollow of the same rxlcrnal diameter; hut the letter 
area is more effective than the greater, because the central portions of 
the solid pillar are lest useful In resisting the bending force than the 
metal in the circumference of the hollow pillar. But if the quantity 
of material in both the tolid and hollow pillar of equal height is the 
tame, the hollow pillar it by far the ttronger. A simple geometrical 
construction w ill enable anyone to understand this fact, by enabling 
us to proportion a hollow column of tlie same area as that of a solid 
one, by oue of the diameters being given- It is shown, iu fact, that 
hollow columns of the same area of metal as a solid one, may be made 
to any larger diameter, their strengths increasing proportionately till a 
limit it reached by the shell of the metal becoming too thin to msurc a 
sound casting. Taking an example from Downing'* work, a hollow 
pillar 0 inches in external diameter, having an internal diameter of ft.ttit! 
inches, ami a thickness of metal of .47 inches, or abont one half-inch 
is five and one half timet stronger than a tolid pillar with the same 
quantity of metal. A thickness of one-half-inch may be regarded as a 
practical limit in manufacture. — Tk* Bmldiny i\Ws. 



Thk Pitch Lake or Trikidaii. — I visited the so-called Pitch Lake, 
Trinidad, September 30, 1882, landing per steamer at I-a Urea, on tbe 
west coast of Trinidad, about forty miles south of the port of Port-of- 
Spain The lake in question is situated about one and one half miles 
from the shore. There is a gentle ascent of 140 fret from the shore to 
the lake. The name " lake " Is a misnomer, if we understand by the 
term a cavity containing a liquid The contents of tint cavity, or sup- 
posed cavity, is a concrete, slightly flexible mast of pitch; it is a level 
plain, on which bushes, and patches of vegetable formations, and pools 
of water are seen here and there over the surface. There is no dlflj. 
culty in walking or wading over it from end to end, or from tide to 
tide. The shape of this plain is a sort of ellipse or ovoid. The water 
in the pools is rain-water, having a slight iron taste. Arriving on the 
plateau I found, first, a number of chestnut-colored females washing 
and bleaching linen, and in other parta a number of two-wheeled carts, 
drawn each by a tingle borte, in the act of being loaded with pitch. 
Scattered here and there over the surface were to be seen dark.ycllow- 
brown colored men with pickaxes digging out large clods of pitch, 
which boys gathered out from the pit and piled up for the carters. 
The pitch at almost every blow of the pickaxe broke off with a resin- 
ous fracture quite easily. Each lump of pitch exhibited air cavities 
of the size of a pigeon's egg, larger or smaller. I was informed by the 
diggers that they never dig deep enough to find the pitch soft and 
plastic; hut they asserted that iu the course of a couple of days the 
cavity which they had dug would be again level with the surrounding 
plain. This assertion, 1 think, must be taken with considerable reser- 
vation. This pitch deposit, I Imagine, like any other mineral deposit, 
will become entirely exhausted in the course of time, resembling in this 
respect our oil wells in Pennsylvania But it will take a long time t» 
do this, for the area of this visible depo.it it about 100 acres, which is 
equivalent to 4,300,(101) feat. and 4,.HK>.O00feet surface and one foot deep 
wilt give the same number of cubic feet. Now, allowing the weight «,f 
one cubic foot of pitch to be 00 pounds (it is really more), we shall get by 
comnutation 361.1160,000 pounds, which number divided by 2,240 gives 
116,078 tons for the weight of a tingle layer of pitch on Pitch Lake one 
foot deep. How deep tint pitch deposit it absolutely is not yet known 
with accuracy, or even approximately. — U. S. Consul Towlrr's {Upon. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 

(RsporM f»r 71. l».r«u An MUM awl lulldlof Mm.) 



IMIIhoHth a largt por/ion o/ the tmildlmg Wismi 
u provided 6» Ikeir regular eorree,Km<imti, tKr editor, 
freally drive to rrctfre voluntary i«/,»m«liipii, ttpe- 
mailt from the matter and outlying totratl.] 



BUILDING PATENTS. 



0/ any s*tfea'«a>rY«»cari»llcdt. 
liwr/A^r irtra /air/ Jr/orl W/auT rrartoar, may 6< obtmnrd 
'tit (KMunmr^ fattmu, al WathingUm, for 



[ />i*re<f r»eri.*V. 
•ill f\ " 



■TOi fn*. 
twenty-five 



271,348. Hol.tIKH FOR M.)HTI8IJtG-CUI8KU. - 
(V. Amc.bt.rT, Philadelphia. !•» 
27.VW9. HVDRAl'LK CEBE.NT Cual-dUMl. — 



Geo. 
It 

ward .1. 1» Smell, Washington. V>. Ol 

273,'lal. SoLVLNT S'OK 1'Alvr*. On* AM» V_\M 

Sl«ll"». — .la*. A.Henry, Plattevllls, Win. 

775.403. l>.mPAMH. - Jwob Neiuieyer. Atlantic. 
Iowa. 

274.4o». UeaTINO-Divici. — Ju. D. Potter, P.irt- 
land, Mti. 

zIMM. Saw-Hasdi.*:. - William W. Richardson, 
Indianapolis, lnd. 
275,431. Ukuhiu - John T. Scully. Cambridge, 

>lw., 

273^88. Sash Holder.- John M. Baldwin. Sld- 

OTS.sfJ. But. K »i«imi Mai nt.Mcnv. — Cjr r u* 
Chambers, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 

775.177. linn K A»t> Tin: Kil.x. — Jesse L. Friend, 
Perrysburg, I oil. 

^275.4/2. Ill.IMvS7i.l-. — Juehua Hunt, Providence, 

2-»^07. Oonnwrno* rt.n BOOMM, MK. — Na- 
than McCoy. Mancbcter. N. II. 
275,314. FlR* Ea.'AI'K. — James PappA. Oswego, 

X. Y. 

273.433. Boob-Latch. - William E. Sparks, New 
Britain. Conn. 

273,538-139. Bex. h-Plane. — Levi 0. Strong. Al- 
bany. K. r. 

275.540. DrnnirK.— Geo. W. Tarr, Near York, N, Y. 
77S.rif.ll. IIajo-Saw Attai hukkt. — Henry Win- 
tar, Hanover, 111. 
27A.5T3. AWNls'tv-FRAHE. — Geo. Burst, Rochester, L 

N. V. 

278,374. PKVirr FOR FKEOINO AIH TO Kl RXlrr.ll. 

William J. Bradsbaw and William W, Cowley. Clere- 
land, <). 

275,585. Ari'Ait\ri'a r*.R IlkArixo am. Vkrti- 
LATINO Ron:**. — Angus K, Campbell, Newton, lo. 

273,5£i7. I'UJisn Slii 'MIR*. — Henry .1. Oordc*- 
man, ,lr., and John K. Thomae. Cincinnati, 0. 

273,00*. FlRE-E*. Aft.— Warren W. Drake, Glrard, 
Ohio. 

Z7.\lil7. Portable Elevator. -Jo*ephJT. Haloes, 
Balhec. Ind. 

Psr.rwATir At.Ana-LnrK for Jails. - 
i Hodgson, Indlanapolia Ind. 
:CS*. FIRE Escafe. — Edwin J. Howe, Newark, 
N. J. 

' 275.708. Fastener for thr Meetiso Raila or 
Sashes. — Andrew M. Raul*. Cambri.lgeport, and 
Cluu). I.. Knielhardt. Boston. Mam. 

275,7111. water-closet Cisters. — William Scott, 

Fanlkner, Masa. 

275,728. Attaoimkst roll I Mm. i. Door*. —John 
Smith and John P. Rhodea, Rockville Centre. N. Y. 

271.731. Firk-Kxtisgiimikr —George W. Taylor 
and Abner It. Cox. Helton, S. C. 

278,782. Put* Exiimiiishkr awi> Alarm. — Chaa. 
E- Uuell. New Haven. Conn. 

2J.S.7M. Sink. - Win. W Elliott. Reading, and 
Win. J. Towne, Newton, Matt. 

x7i,7.17. Steoi-R aviator ATTArnilE.fT. - Qeo. 
Engel, Hulfalo. N. Y. 

27.t.7ri Fiuk-Eslafe. — Jo». B. Kennedy, Prince- 
ton, lnd. 

275.:"»-"7». Fa»teji>!R for MrarriNii-RAiLa of 
HAaiica. - Michael W. Mahar, National Military 

Home, Ohio. 

275-7RS. Va i* lt-0o%* kr~ — Klhanan Oiueotetter, 
PhllA-lolphia. Pa. 



SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 



Baltimore, 

Stort. and DTrKLLtKli. — W. F. Wener. arrtiltect, la 
prepnnns drawtnjra for Jaa. A. Wilnm, Eaq., for a 
lour at y brick au.re aud dwell., with atone flnlab. 
1*.' a 4.t , to be built at 7'J North K.tltAW .St., and to 
coat ».1.*0A. 

Rti T'.nv, — Mr. Geo. A. Frederick, architect, ia pTe. 
paring drawtup. tor a three at y brick ainl atone rec- 
torr. J." I W. lor the Church ..( ibe Holy Martyra, 
to !».' built cor. Mount and lA»nbard Su.. and to 
ocl »7,mi0. 

AlJIHIIO>» »ND ALTER AT ION a. - A. S. Abell, bTjCL. 
ia abo.it to h.i»e built a four ai'y In ick and marble 
adilliiou, ir 1 x la', to hU realdeiite. .or. Char la* and 




of I be . 
BiiLi.iN.i PrrntiT*. — Since 



nine permlu hare been granted, the t 
of which are the following: - 
brick 



South Sharp Mreet. 



report flliT- 
>re Important 

• • eor. 



Merchanta* and Mechanic*' Permanent Building 
and Loan Co., a threa-at'y brick buildings, e a l. ravel 
Alley, between Franklin and Centre HI*. 

Elizabeth Lainbla, A two-et'y brick building! , w a 
Towaon St., batwaaui B*a*ot. and Clement sta. 

Johiu Hopklua Hoanltai, nre-at'y brick and iron 
warc-l.no**. a e cor. Light and Water Sta. 

John IJ. Coding. 14 three-aCy brick building*, e a 
Fulton St.. between llaltimor* St. and Fre-lerlck 
Rna.1. ami a three-at'y brick building, a • Baltimore 
St., e of Fulton SI. 

Wm. II. den, twoat'y brick autde. 17« Weal 
Falla Are. 

Wm. .SchRlt*]). three-tt'y brick bailding, a e eor. 
Cbaae and lllilman Su. 

Frederick Uurger, 2 two-at'y brick building*. • a 
Baker SI., betneeu nirlaion St. and Pennaylranla 
Are.: alao. 3 tbrwo-al y brick bulldinga. 8 a Fair- 
mount Are., a e cor. Caatle St.; alao, two-at'y brick 
atable and 3 two-at'y brick bulldinga, e a Caatle SL. 
a of Falrmouut Ave. 

Samuel T. Kdel, 2 three-at'y brick bulldinga, ea 
Harford Are., between Preaton and Hiddle su. 

T. W. M. Crook, three at y bikkaubleaira dwell., 
in rear ef e a Paca St., bataaan J^iington and 
Kavette Sta. 

Henry Wicka, two-at'y brick building, w a Port 
Alley, between Atlceanna St. and Canton Are. 

l« H. Roblnaon. 3 three et'y brick bulldinga. w a 
Mount St.. a of Lau.ral* St.; also, two at y brick 
carpentcr-ahop and two-at'y brick building, e a 
Bruce Alley, a of Lanrale St. 

Mint Betty Meyer, U lhre*-afy brick building*, e a 
(lay St., between F-aat and Cheatnut Sta. 
l>r. II. P. C. Wllaon, three at y and manaard brick 
' 1,«| Park Are., betweeu "" 



buM.lo.g, I 



Boat. mi. 



fir WO.AIC. building* 

a «»t of KuneflSi 

• and rupalra were 



Asxt AL Report of I.x«i'ei"tor or Duiluixos. — 
The following Item* are taken from Hie annual re- 

C; ot the liu|KKtor ol Bulldinga ol the Cily of 
Ion: — 

Ih.ring the year 1«*2 there were 233 permit* 
grunted tor brick, atone and Iron bulldinga; KM per- 
mit* for wooden buildinga; 23 apecial oeriniu for I 
woNlen building* within U.e building limit'; and ' 
2.20!.i»rinlta lor aildltlona. alteration* and repair*. 

Tuereuere 23* brick building* completed during 
the year, al an e*liitiated ouetof »t,H32,il«ll. on which I 
Itual report* warn rendered; or 
there were 7*« completed, and 
and 2,28.1 addilioua. allerallou* 
itihd*. at a of *>l,rtu7,ofil. 

3V> building* were damaged by Are, at a total !.*m 
to building* of «IMI.3i2. 
Ht'ILPIxu Pr.KMtr*. — /Traclr. — fMrAiirif Sr., ,A*n. 41. 
Ward 20, for Nathan A.; Wilbur, dwell., 3V i 31/ 
and 31', three et'y flat; Nathan A. Wilbur, builder. 

rl'nil.coff St.. ,Vo. lm, and Knduvtll Ct.. A'o. 12 
Ward 7, for John O'Connor, dwell, and atorc. Ill' ajtd 
It' e™ i 3$/e" and 44*. f.«ir-*t'y Bat. 

MV*I f'An/rr Part, ,Vo, 1*7, Ward 1*. for Dtkrld 
II. Mekav. family hotel, ftf x W.a.i-tl'y flat; 1). II. 
McKay, builder. 

fWirrr si,. Xt. fll. Ward 12. for A. W. steUou, 
»tore. 2i> 7'' and 21' x 4K' V, four at y flat; li. W. 
Pope, buil.ler. 

f:«.li, sr., ATo. 214, Wanl 2», for Uie E. llowar.) 
Watch *: Clock Co.. dry. bona... It" x 41', on*-at y 
flat; l>. II. Juc-Jb. Si Son. builder*. 

ttart Si., Xct. 2e rtml 30. Ward «. for Patrick 
Canary, dwell.. 2s' i" x four-*Cy Hat; Dciinla 
Sulliran* San. 

r»«l, — l.- ringlnu SI.. ,Vo». 238 and 23S. Ward I. 
for rlatiie* Frame, 2 dwell*.. 21' 6" x 32', two-at'y 
manaard; Frame A; palten, builder*. 

HVafanf f.r,. ,\v., Kl. rear. Ward 21. for Harrlaoo 
(i. Hunt, stable, 2ir* x 27', oueat'y pitch; Isaac 
Sprague, builder. 

flnyUton Are., near BoyUton SL, Wanl 23. for 
Abraliam He'!, coal atorage, 20' x 4<K, one-at'y flatt; ! 
A. A. Ayer*. builder. 

'"Aeafaa./ 4rc, near Spring Park Ave., Ward 23, 
for Frederick Koop, 2!' x 3*' and IJ" x 17', two-M'y 
pitch: Jacob l.ulppold, builder. 

f lUbrd Sr., iVo. I«, Ward SI, for Geo. Darla, 
dwell., OT x tW, twoat'y pitch, 

A'oiil/rr .Nr., near Kldon St.. Ward 24. for naiard 
SteretM.. dwell.. W 6" x Xr', one-at'y nuuiaanl; Sam- 
uel T Wal.-r*. builder. 

I 'nnamrdSI . cor. Ellcry St.. Ward 18, for Wm. T. 
Abbott, 7 dwella.. 17' x 34', iwo-.t y manaard; Jaa. 
F. Smith, builder. 

M>i«mii St., cor. Gilbert St., Ward 23, for John L. 
n»kin. dwell., 30- and 33' x 38'. lwo-»t'y hip; John 
L. Hakln, builder. 

A' sr., cor Kaat F.lghth St., Ward 14, for FJleo P. 
Rich. 3 dwells . 13' x llf and 20' x Stf, two at' y man- 
aard; l>. A. Berry, builder. 

f'.rru sr.. .Voi. 1UB and 110, forThonuu McKe.nley. 
skating-rink, Hsr « 137*. one-at'y flat: A. & J. Mc- 
lAren. builder*. 

Kail S.rtn SI., near 0 St.. Ward li, for Phellx 
Smith, hotel, " Grant House." 40' x SU - and 40' x 05'. 
tw.xst'y flat; John II an laon, builder. 

H /ioi.e sr., near Illne Hill Ave., Ward 31, for II. 
A. Wood * J. F. Wetherbee. 2 dwells., 2s' x 3!i' and 
13' 8" x 18', tw.vat y pluh. Wood & WelJierbee. 
builder*. 

/Ajie S'r., near Walnut Are., Ward 21 for Wm. 
Don»lil*.iti. dwell.. 21' x 31' and 15' x I*', two aty 
pitch; Wm. lioualdaon, builder. 

lijiKtlabJe Sr., near Mam St.. Ward 5, for Ree-J 
Broe, Si SawIr. stable. Jty and »' x «*•, t»o-»t j flat; 

A. B. Porbam, builder. 

Kim mil Art., near Crawford St.. Ward 21, for 
JohnF. Bllnn. dwell., 38' x iM' a" and IT'*''* 21' 6' . 
tw.. at y ilK It. I). Whltcoinh. builder. 

Jf»«iu'"« Sr.. -Va», 19". on/( in.'. Ward 1, for Jo. 
eeph Perry, dwell,, 28' X 4i>', three-»t'y flat Charle* 

B. Hay, builder. 

Saratnria sr., near Moore St., Ward 1, for Edwin 
J, Turner, It.. 20' x 3"', one-at'y plu-h, l~A*\n .1. 
Turner, builder. 

•iriirra Jic, near Blue Hill Ave., Ward 2t, for 
S. w. Wale*. CArrtage-bous*. 30' x 4»\ ot««Cy flat; 



Webtlfr Art., rettr, near Brighton Are , Ward is, 
for Jacob W. Berry, dwell.. 22" and 34' x 3V.or.e-*t'y 
pitch; Jacob W. Berry, builder. 

/Arris St , rear near Porter St.. Ward I, for Nell 
E, Campbell, stable, 3e'x 40', twoat'y flat; Leonard 
Pickering, builder. 

Shamnri Si., near Dorchester Ave., Ward 24, for 
Patrick Flnncgan. dwell. , 22' x 32'. three s! » flat- 
Michael Ryan, builder. 

< omaarrriol , near I lorcbaatei Ave , Ward 24, 
for Leader K. H. Jones, 2 dwella,, 20' x 4u'. two-sl'r 
flat. 

I'nmtmfd SI., rear, opposite Horcheater Ave., 
W ard 24, for John Haggurty. atorage, In' X 30', otie- 
at'v fl*t, Jcweph (irr, I.TiTlder. 

Im-IU Are., near Parker St., Ward 22, for Michael 
Cunningham dwell.. 21' x 30' 10' aied IB' x 21', two- 
si y manaard; K. W. Bl.l.o... builder. 
„.'•".!. <«''«»» A'- ucar Briaik Ave.. Ward 20, for 
W in. W. promey, 2 dwell.., 20' x 3V, twojl'y Hal; 
Win. W. Irromsv. builder. 

/xii.rrl St., ,Vo. 30. Ward 21. for A. Anderson, 
dwell.. 20- and 22' 8" x 33', two-at'y hip, A. Alexan- 
der, builder. 

Uraru Art., near Butler St.. Ward 24, for Walter 
Brown, dwell . 22' x 30', two-si y hip, F. M. Sever- 
ance, builder. 

/A*i Acs(rr Art., Xn. mi , rear. Ward 18, for Michael 
Can.pl.ell, carriage-house, 2h' x GiV, two-st y flat 
John M. Burke, builder. 

Sr*W Si.. Ward 8, lor Aaron Hook, dwell., 21' x 
42' and 2d' x 3«', three-*l'y flat; Mos«s P. Bic'kiord, 
builder. 

Malhtr St., near Iftorcbeater Ave., Ward 24 for 
Thomas Waieon. dwell.. 23' x 33' and I8'«"xls' 
tw.ual y hip, .lol.n H. Burt A Co., builders. 

F.ml Sirln St.. cor. O St., Ward 14, lor Robert F, 
Mdilynu. retAurant, 24' x 38', two-sl y flat; John 
Harrison & Co., titilliier*. 

"•"«« Sr., roar, near Clapp PI., Ward 24, for Hen- 
ry A. Ortawold. stable 3 1' x ;»', tw.mt y pitch. 

Saratapi St., cor. WailaworUi St.. Ward 1, for 
Thomas II. Newby, dwell, and store. 21' x 32', 
Uirre et v fl,,i; Tbomn* 11. Newhv, builder. 

IforrcH SI., near Iwo.ui St.. Wnrd 21, for John E. 
Kinney, dwell., M' x two-afy pitch, John H. 
Burt li Co., builder*. 

ttkitnry SI., nearTremn.it St.. Ward 22, ror Ar- 
thur Morgan, dwell.. 23' x .">', two-et'y manaard. 

II aim St., near Blue Hill Ave., Ward 24. for sui.- 
ley 1». Poole, dwell., 20' x r>' 6", two-st'y pitch; 
John Harriaon \ Co., builder*. 

H'itirrn Art,, near Harvard St.. Wanl 21, for Jaa. 
Neabltl, dwell., 27' 9'' * .•*' and I .' x 21', two-at'y 
pitch: John liarrlsou A: Co., l.ui l.ler*. 

(I«i/iir» SI,. Xo. Hi, Ward 22. for . 
gan.dwcll., 24' x 37'; three sty flat. 



STALL*. — A brick stable, two stories high 23' x 40' 
I* to he built on Clifton Place, for Mr. E P. Loom Is' 
from design* of Mr. Jaa. M. Farnsworth, of New 
York. 

Hi li, I. in.. Pfrxiic - JfoJiami St., a a. 200' e Tamp, 
kins Ave.. S twoat'y brownatono front dwells., tin 
roofs, coat, each, «i,/«i, owner, architect and build- 
er, Jaa A. Iho.nson.:») Ij-xirgton Ave. 

Mart) Art., w ». 24' a Hey ward St.. 4 three-sfy 
brick dwella., tin roofs c.wl each, (1,800. owner aud 
builder. H. Graamau. wrf Wlilougbby Ave. 

/•ntattml St., s t, SO' w stub Ave., 4 three st'y 
brick flat*, gravel roofs; cost, each, *7,0 owner 
and hudder, 1. M. Brown, 625 t/ulucy St.; architect, 
C II. Sheldon. 

On Xorth /'itr, Atlantir Duel Cnant. nne-at'y 
f rente storage-shed; coat, about t20,ooO; owners anal 
hulliler*. Allaullc llock Co., 1 Hamilton Are. 

llanaxrk SI., o a. 50- e Bedford Are.. 3 thre*r«Cy 
bmwnelotie front dwells., tin roola; e.wt. each. 
«*,foo, owner aud builder. S. K. c. Kuasell, 5s Han- 
cock SL; architect, 1. 11. Reynold*. 

EUtry St Xn 204, s s, 1*0' w Throop AT*., three- 
st'y frame double tenement, til. roof; ccet, *4,2O0; 
owner, Ernst l.lmmerotb: architect, T. Engelhardl, 
14 Fayette SL; builders, Fucbs and H. >a<3i A Hro. 

flof/d SI., Xat. 3IS and 32i>. s s, *«.' w l^wls Are., 
2 twost'y and frame tenements, tin roofs; coal 
e*.'li,t3,tsW; owners, Straub A Kramer, Floyd St., 
architect, T. Engelhardt. 

Btrktlty PI., % t, 2*f e Seventh Ave.. 3 threoefy 
brownatone front dwells., tin roof*; cost each 
*ia,f.«; owner, architect and builder. John Magim." 
gan, M llerkeloj PI. 

ru< t d St., Xo,. 232 and 234. s s. loty w Throop 
Are., 2 three-si r frame double tenement*, tin roofs; 
cost, each, M.WU; owner and builder. Fred Weld- 
ner, 170 Floyd St.; architect. T. Engelhardt. 

?t»lld SI.. A'o. 2*3, n a, 18.' w Sumner Ave , thre*)- 
st y frame double tenement, tin ro«".f; ci*st ?l 000; 
owner, Krnat Paul, on premises; archllect, T. En- 
gelhardt; builders, John Kucha and C. Holfmann. 

ytro.,/«-,i v . v s. 75" n Gerry St.. 2 three-st y frame 
tenements, tin roofe; cost, each, 84,o»; owner and 
builder, John Hunger, 498 Broadway; architect, 
T. Koselbardt. 

o'winarrr St., Xru. 138 and IV. » », 175' * Harrison 
Ave., three-st y double and three-at'y single frame 
tenement*, tin roofa; coat, total. *",•**•. owner, Hen- 
ry Sauer. Hi) Gwinnett St.; architect, Jacob M ea- 
rner, builder, J. Shoet. 

Kltrmlh SI., a a, ;S«'S"w Fighlh Are., two-at'y 
brick engine hou**, iln r oo(; enat, fto.rino: owner 
City of Brooklin; builders, llios. Ikinlon and F I> 

Norris. 

/s.r*-...f Sr.; AV> 14'.. n s, 278» e ManbatUn Atw., 
Uire*.*t'y frame double tenement, gravel roof ; coat, 
»:i,6»i: owner. Maton, 147 Unpoi.t St.; archi- 
tect. B. li. I.owe; builder*. T. Mcllilgb und.I. A. 
1'oet. 

Pulton si., w », 4* s Clark SL. BjTcft** brick store, 
gravel roof, coat. »5<),iaO; owners, Ovingp.n Bra*. 
Willow St.: architect. R. B. Eaaunan; mason. T. b! 
ltulan. catticiiicr, not selected. 

iincofn /'(.. s t, 230' w F.lghth Ave., 2 Ihree-st T 
hrr,wi,.toi,e Iront dwella.. tTn roofs, com, u.iai, 

Jrea^r^^ 
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f fJ SINGULAR investigation has been begun in Washington. 
j\ to inquire into certain accusations preferred against tbu 
present Supervising Architect of thu Treasury - Depart- 
incut- The burden of the charges appears to be the familiar 
one, that contracts for Government work have been awarded 
to persons not the lowest bidder*, and in general the resent- 
ment of thu complainant* seems to Imj directed at contractors 
more lucky than themselves, rather than at the architect, but 
he, being a more .shining mark, is naturally chosen for the first 
attack. Besides the allegations of unfairness in dealing with 
contractors, there are, however, certain specifications of prac- 
tices still more objectionable ; one story among others relating 
that under the direction of the Government, architect certain 
machinery and material* belonging to the Government, and val- 
ued at more thau one hundred thousand dollars, were sold for 
fourteen hundred dollars., and subsequently bought back for 
seventy thousand. This has in times past been a common 
method of defrauding the public treasury for the benefit of dis- 
honest officials, but a trifling mistake has apparently been made 
in this instance, one of the principal accusers of the architect 
having testified of his own knowledge that this occurrence took 
place under the administration of a former Government archi 
tect, who is particularly prominent in the present investigation. 
Owing, perhaps, to the embarrassment which such little mis 
chances naturally occasion to mn lest men, none of the individ- 
uals who urged the investigation, and made the accusations, 
hare appeared to substantiate them, so that the investigating 
committee sits idle, waiting for them. Apparently, it will wait 
in vain, for the most active among the witnesses already excuse 
themselves for their failure to comply with the summons of the 
committee by saying that the investigation will be a mere farce, 
ami as they know more about the subject than any one else, 
we miy assume that their prediction is correct. 



^IFHE provisions of the new building act now pending before 
X. the Legislature of New York are receiving much salutary 
discussion, and if the bill passes, us it probably will in 
some form, we may hope for a considerable improvement in 
what is already the most thorough statute of the kind in this 
country. Among the modifications of the present draft of the 
hill which are now urged, the most important is, perhaps, one 
which would allow the ends of girder* to be built into brick 
walls with a simple plate under them to distribute the load, in- 
stead of the series of bond-stones which architects are now 
obliged to insert in the walls, at intervals of about thirty inches 
in height, all the way from the foundation to the underside of the 
girder. The objecting builders claim, and we are inclined to 
think with reason, that while such bond-stones may bo useful in 
isolated piers, they are, in continuous walls, not only of noser- 
vice in preventing the splitting of the masonry under the pres- 
sure, but are a lually injurious to the strength of the wall, by 
recoil, as we suppose, of the interruption which they cause in the 
bund, uud of the inequality of settlement, occasioned by them 
between the pier and the masonry on either side of iu There 
has always been something singular iu the persistence with 
which the New York builders have clung to the practice of 
bonding brick piers with flat stones. In Boston, although they 



were required for a short time in the early days of the build- 
ing latf, their use has long been abandoned, and one who has 
occasion to observe the cracked and broken bond-stones which 
occur so frequently iu New York buildings may be excused for 
doubting whether they are always of much value. 



OfOME of the New York papers have taken pains within a 
LJ few weeks to disparage the system which i« now so popu- 
' lar, of building large apartment-house* with capital con- 
tributed by those who are to live in them, under the form of a 
joint-stock company, an being much less advantageous to the 
owners of such buildings, iu point of economy, than ia gener- 
ally supposed. Although there is undoubtedly some reason for 
this criticism, it is only fair to say that the cost of owning 
and living iu such houses is in many cases artificially enhanced 
at present by circumstances not essential to the system. Tho 
mode in which the newest of the great apartment-houses in New 
York are built and carried on is a peculiar one. While in 
other places such structures are erected at the cost either of 
some individual who rents his rooms to tenants, or of a small 
association of mutual acquaintances, who own the property in 
common, in the metropolis the whole business of securing 
laud, raising subscriptions, and organizing the company for 
building is usually transacted hy a single |>erson, the promoter, 
as he is called, who, if he is successful in his efforts, finds com- 
pensation for his trouble either in transferring thu land secured 
by him for the buildiug to the association at a price somewhat 
higher than that which he has contracted to pay for it, or in 
some other way. As the promoter needs a well-digested set of 
plans for the future structure, in order to interest the ttersous 
whom he wishes to have as subscribers, some architect is nut 
unfrequently joined with him in the enterprise. Subscriptions 
are made for definite apartments, as shown on the plans, each 
subscriber agreeing to pay in cash about one-quarter as much 
as the same accommodation would cost in a separate house, the 
price of the apartments being decided beforehand by a careful 
allotment among them of the total cost of land and building, 
for which estimates have been already obtained. As soon as 
about two-thirds of the necessary amount is subscribed, an as- 
sessment is called, and operations are begun, and at the same 
time certificates of stock in the association are issued to the 
subscribers, each onej-eceiving an amount equal to the priec of 
the apurtmeul which he has agreed to take. The stockholders 
then elect trustees to take entire charge of the property, and 
each one receives from the trustees a perpetual lease of his 
apartment, containing the conditions as to the usu of the rooms, 
or the behavior of their occupants, which the suhscrittcrs see 
fit to impose on themselves for their own protection. The sub- 
scriptions rarely represent the total value of the property, a 
certain portion being raised by mortgage ; but one or two 
floors of tho building are generally reserved, to be rented by 
the trustees for the benefit of the association, and the income 
from this source pays the whole or a part of the mortgage in- 
terest. Other expenses, such as the cost of heating and ser- 
vice, are paid by the occupants, unlesB it should happen, as it 
sometimes may. that the rentals are sufficient to cover these 
also. 



IT need hardly be said that it is more economical to combine 
fifty or sixty houses under one roof than to build them in a 
row along an avenue, and the great apartment-houses cer- 
tainly offer many advantages to their owuers in this respect. 
As it happens, however, such a mode of living is now fashion- 
able, and the subscribers have generally been rich people, who 
w ish to decorate their new houses to suit their own fancy. To 
meet this taste it is usual to contract for the building rather 
cheaply finished, and without mantels, arranging with the sub- 
scribers that changes shall be made to suit them, at a fair price, 
and it is easy to understand that many persons, who have- 
money to spare, spend enough on such fittings to make tho 
cost of their apartment considerably larger than the subscrip- 
tion. On the whole, however, this works to the profit of the 
more careful stockholders, whose dwellings gain a reflected 
distinction from their brilliant neighbors, and if nothing more 
serious is to be said against the new system, its popularity will 
be very little affected. On the other hand, the advantages 
which the best apartment-houses offer are very important. 
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Situated us they are upou Fifth and Madison Avenues, and on 
the Park, they furnish to the householder of modest fortune, 
but good social connection, a beautiful and comfortable home 
iu the midst of all that is brightest and most attractive in 
New York, at a eost no greater than that of a shabby dwelling 
of the same capacity, but inferior iu light, air and sunshine, in 
the dirtv streets beyond the fashionable quarter, and in that 
city where the line between lavish opulence and prudent economy 
is somewhat unpleasantly drawn, the value of grod location 
u not likely to be underestimated. 

HE competition for the monument to be erected in Boston 
to the memory of Paul Revere closed on the first of April. 
Eight models were presented, of varying degree* of merit, 
and three of these have been selected by the committee iu 
charge to receive the meed of three hundred dollars each which 
was promised. Although we are sorry to find that any respecta- 
ble sculptor should be reduced to such straits as to be obliged 
to do work on speculation, for the chance of receiving one-fifth 
of iu value, the character of the designs indicates that their 
authors felt the disproportion of the reward to the work, and 
couteutcd themselves with mere sketches, appropriated in one. 
or two cases bodily from some well-known statue, and left in 
the others with the smallest possible amount of that essential, 
though costly study which can alone bring forth anything 
worthy the name of art. Among the models, the size of w hich 
varies to an extraordinary degree, in view of the fact that 
the conditions required a uniform scale for all of them, the 
largest is one by Mr. 1). C. French, the well-known sculptor 
of the statue of the Minute-man at Concord : ami represents, 
like most cqucstriau statue*, a man seated on a horse. The 
horse stands still, in a becoming attitude, and the man, who 
is distinguished from other men by a three-cornered hat, 
poses also decorously and monumentally. The whole is de- 
cent, creditablu and commonplace. One wonders a little that 
the sculptor of the striking Minute-man should have subdued 
his ideas to so tame an expression, and the thought might per- 
haps enter into an undisciplined mind that Mr. French bad 
made up, aB it were, an equestrian model out of the stock prop- 
erties of his studio, the triangular hat serving merely to give 
the proper flavor to what might-, with the substitution of a fa- 
tigue-cap and a pair of huge moustaches, do equally well as a 
representation of the late King Victor Emmanuel at the battle 
of Mageuta, and so on. 

HE second "premiated" model, by Mr. Dallin. although 
much smaller, is of the same family as Mr. French's, the 
horse being apparently a uear relative of that which has 
borne the bron«e figure of Washington so many years on the 
Boston Public Garden, while his rider presents nil the dignified 
ease of attitude which is so desirable and fashionable among 
equestrian statues. The third model. Mr. Kelly's, is as dif- 
ferent as possible from the other two, and represents, not a 
mounted figure, but a horse and his master standing side by- 
side. If the other models are tame and commonplace, this is 
all spirit. Decorum is a quality of which Mr. Kelly's horse 
and man have apparently never heard. Out of the six legs 
with which nature has gifted the pair, but three are on the 
ground, the rest arc brandished in space. The horse's tail is 
bout at a right angle about the middle, and bus mane shoots 
out on both sides of his neck at once, while the energy with 
which he paws the air is only rivalled by the recklessness w ith 
which his rider plunges at the stirrup. This model, lively and 
interesting as it Is, has, as we think, the same serious fault as 
the other two which shared with it the equal premiums. While 
either of them might, with perfect propriety be labelled with the 
name of any Revolutionary hero, or might even, with a slight I 
modification of face and raiment, stand for any cavalier known to ' 
history, Mr. Kelly's group suggests rather the story of Alexan- 
der and Bucephalus, than any exploit characteristic of the young i 
silver-smith whose name it is de-sired to commemorate ; and with- | 
out some definite and intelligible purpose, it is needless to say i 
that a statue, no matter how clever its design and execution may j 
be, is of no more value as a work of art th;ui a Chinc-e vase. The 
only model out of the whole number which seems to ns to have 
been evolved from a real endeavor to enter into the story in- 
tended to be told is one now relegated to the lumber-room w ith 
the rest of the rejected. In this figure Revere is shown sharply 
pulling up his horse, who sinks back, not. too gracefully, upon 
his haunches, while his rider, turning as he draws the rein, 
rests his left hand on the crupper, and reaches forward over 



the side of his horse, just as a man would to call a person at 
some distance on bus right. There is no suggestion of Bucepha- 
lus, of the Spirit of Seventy-Six on Horseback, or of statuesque 
propriety iu the model ; it is simply a conception of a man 
riding on some errand which necessitates shouting at intervals 
to persons at some distance on the side of the road. Although 
expressed in a model which, while extremely clever in many 
points, is so hasty and unstudied as to have perhaps justly for- 
feited the regard of the committee, the story told is unmistaka- 
bly that of Paul Revere, and of no other person whose history 
is likely to be represented iu bronze in Boston; and while we 
should lie quite disposed to uphold a jury iu rebuking careless- 
ness and haste, we cai!not forget the insufficiency of the pre- 
miums, or avoid a certain regret that (he opportunity to enrich 
the city with a statue possessing meaning as well as refinement 
should have been lost. 



WITHOL'T adverting to the remainder of the models, over 
which charity would draw a veil, we may mention that 
our prediction of last year, that none of the sculptors 
who should discredit themselves by competing for such petty 
premiums would be employed to execute the work, is likely to 
be verified. According to the newspapers, the committee 
values the models which it has obtained so cheaply at about tho 
same rate as the sculptors who accepted the unworthy offer, 
and is now casting about for means of opening communication 
with those distinguished men who were not so reduced in purse 
or reputation as to contend for its prizes. Thus we are told 
thai "a model is expected from Ball Hughes." Ball Hughes 
being a sculptor of local reputation, who knows euough not to 
throw it aw»y in cheap scrambles. Tho committee, who have 
been "expecting" to be thus honored for a good while, will, it 
is said, respectfully await the leisure of the great man, who is 
probably astute enough to allow their anticipations to grow- 
awhile before satisfying them; and unless he should be sup- 
planted by some sculptor still greater, — that is, less inclined 
10 work for nothing thau himself, we imagine that he may count 
somewhat confidently upon receiving the commission, if tho 
wurk should be carried into execution. 



HE famous project of Captain Rondaire, for flooding the 
great African desert with water from the Mediterranean, 
although pronounced impracticable and useless by the 
Commission appointed by the French Government, has been re- 
vived again by the indefatigable Count do Lesseps. The careful 
surveys made by the French Commissioners showed, in their opin- 
ion, that Captain Rondaire had made mistakes in his levels, and 
that the Mediterranean water, instead of covering the Sahara 
with an inland sea, would merely fill a few marshy places uear 
the coast. M. de Lesseps, however, after visiting the ground 
for himself, is satisfied that a canal cut from the Gulf of Gnbes 
to the string of salt swamps on the southern border of Tunis, 
would not only overflow them, but would pour its waters over 
a great part of the waste of sand beyond. The cost of the en- 
terprise, in his opinion, would bo only about fifteen million dol- 
lars, and he has already telegraphed from Tunis an appeal to 
his countrymen to take immediate measures for raising the 
money. If subsequent investigations should confirm his views, 
there is no doubt that the sum he wishes w ill be easily secured. 
The interests of France in Africa are already so great that any 
practicable mode of extending them would be eagerly wel- 
comed ; and the opening of the whole interior of the continent 
to trade would Ih> well worth the estimated cost. 



FORMAL announcement nas been made that the East 
River suspension bridge will be opened to the public on 
the twenty-fourth of next May. Preparations have been 
begun for imposing ceremonies on the occasion ; speeches will 
be delivered, and the custody of the structure will be formally 
handed over to the Mayors of the two cities of New York and 
Brooklyn. The people of the latter comu unity set m to antici- 
pate u great increase iu the imjMirtancc and population of their 
town as the result of the opening of the new highway, and it 
mav well be hoped that their expectations will be realized, 
'there is something singular in the difference of character 
which exists at present between New York and Brooklyn, the 
East River forming a barrier more effectual than many miles 
of distance l>\ laud, but if the bridging of the stream should 
serve to unite them in one great city the people of both por- 
tions of it will gain in many ways. 
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WATER-CLOSKTS.-X. 
fax-close™. 

•JjCCORDIXC, to the definition given in Article No. IV, pan-closets 
r\ include nil that hare a dish-shaped valve or pan at the UHtoiii of 
/ the. IhiwI. The pan is intended to hold a sufficient quantity of 
water to allow the bottom of the bowl, or a conical attachment to* the 
top of the receiver (its base being uppermost), to dip into it below the 
water-line ; in this manner a water--'-..: U formed. Except in ran* 
instances Uie pan in intended to form the overflow. The receiver in 
this clam of closets is necessarily large, and filth accumulate* and rc- 
main* in it. Sanitary autltoritieii agree witlumt an exception that 
pan-clow-l* should never be used; but as tliev have been so exten- 
sively introduced in all part* of the civilised world, their description 
and history properly form a part of the literature of the subject which 
is under consideration. 

I think the pan-closet was in n«e before a valve-closet was invent, d, 
as I do not find a single instance in the specification* belonging to the 
i in which the pan is claimed as a novelty : on the con- 
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trarv, the pan is always mentioned as if it were so well known that it 
would be unnecessary to describe it. This class of water-closet is, or 
was, as I do not think any one would use a pan-closet at the present 
time, usually connected with a trap Is-low tin* lice. In this country 
the trap was usually a lead or iron siphon-trap, while in England one 
" container " of liltl'i was added to a second filth aecumidator, by join- 
ing the receiver to a D-tn»p. 

'Hie following descriptions will show how persistent have lieen the 
efforts of inventors and manufacturers to obtain some contrivauce by 
which tin- container of a pan-closet might be kept clean and whole- 

In the different trado-catalogues, pan-closet* usually have the title 
"valve-closet" prefixed to them. This term, when applied to the 
pan, is a misnomer, but the term usually has reference to some form 
of Wpply-valve, and does not properly apply to the closet, as Uie 
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escape into tlie room when the pan is thrown back when ojicned, or 
through the hole in which the spindle works, as it frequently becomes 
loose. The bowl being generally placed on the receiver, a joint of 



l tfinr a / ujl-uiosei. — I lie ur»i iih-i.uoii ..i a jn 
the pan was intended to form a water-tight joint wai 
Tvlor, of London, in 1829. In the specifications 
similar to what is known as a paiecl.wt," and he c 



putty or white and red lead cement is depended upon to keep it in 
position. This putty is generally full of cracks, the bowl being loose, 
thus allowing access for gas. The container of pan-closets requires 
an air-hole, and Hellyer tells us that in England this air-hole is 
usually left open and allows the smell to enter the room direct. 
There' is little doubt that the days of pan-closets are numbered, and 
that in a few years, at most, we will never see them put into even the 
cheapest house. Pan-closets may lie properly divided into two types, 
one in which the |»ui fits tightly against the bowl or projection, and 
tlie other and most numerous tv|ic where the pan is only intended to 
form a l«arricr to sewer-air by funning a water-seal. 

Tglor't l'an-Clo*et. — The first mention of a |«an-closet in which 

«nt was made hv Edward 
itions Ik- says - "this is 
pan-closet," and Ik- claims as his inven- 
tion the application of leather or other suitable material against 
which the edges of the pan or saucer (as lie calls it) might have a 
scat and form a water-tight joint- Farther on in the specification he 
states, naively, that should the joint leak, even then it would la- in 
everv way equal to a pan-closet. In this closet is illustrated one of 
the- early instances of a weighted lever. Modifications of this weighted 
lever have lieen in general use ever since, on valve and pan closets, to 
hold the valve or pan in position. Tlie container and pan were made 
in different sizes and shajies, as is shown clearly by the illustrations 
Uiat accompanied tlie sjiecifications. 

In this closet is seen one of Uie few instances, in closets of this 
class, of a separate overflow for Uie howl; the pan filling tightly 
makes it necessary'. The howl is fitted into place more securely than 
is usuajlv the case with closets of this class, being set into a metal 
rim or collar, and held in |*>«ilion by small set-screws. The pan in 
some cases was attached to an arm that was joined to Uie spindle. 
By removing the bolt in the centre of Uie pan, Uie |«in could 1* taken 
■wit without removing the spindle. The overflow would probatilr bo 
siphoned by Uie sudden discharge of waste matter into the receiver. 
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Pan-Ctattl. — In France this class of closets 
for years, and in some cases it seems to have 
been the intention to have Uie pan fit 
tightly against a metal rim. The device, 
of Kugicr & Mothe, illustrated by Liger 
in his work, has a pan ludaiiccd by a 
weight on Uie side of the axis opposite to 
Uie pan. When a certain amount of 
water hail accumulated in tin' bowl, tho 
pan would tilt and drop its contents into 
the receiver. In one case the weight forms 
a part of the pan ; in the other instance 
Uie weight hail an eye, to lie placed over a 
book on the rim of the pan. This closet 
Ftament's closet in the manner of hatancing the pan 
1 instance. This closet 



is very much likf 

in Uie' first instance and Uie valve in U 
rei-eived a first-class medal at the 
Universal Exposition held in Paris in 
18S5. In the larger number of closets 
belonging to Ulis class Uie pan is inado 
fairly deep, and is only lor the pur- 
pi.se of forming a water-seal at or 
near Uie IksHoiii of Uie IhiwI. 

Havtint't Clustt. — In 1821, Ste- 
phen Hawkins, an Englishman, re- 
ceived letters-patent for a pan-closet on 
the same principle as Uie one just de- 
scrihed, MOO* in the latter caso 
there was no intention of having Uie 
pan fit tightlv agninst the bottom of 
the bowl. The w 
in Uie case of Ra 




Fit I0». 
Ssstiono) Pss. 

Flf. I0J -SIS.V«- 
Hswfc.ns'i Closst. 
a, Pan. ft, W.ljht. 

lit is attached dire -tlv to the end of the pan, as 
r k Mothe V closet, or it forms one end of a bal- 
id. These forms arc shown 



anee.1 lever, Uie pan forming tin- otlici 
in Figures 102 and 103. 

Beacham't Pan. — In England, in 1825, Bcaeham invented a 
curious arrangement for holding a twin in position. This consisted of 
a band-spring enclosed in a cylindrical box ; to this box 
a short arm. On Uie end of Uie arm is a small wheel. This t 
pressed against and rolled on a hinged bar, to which the pan was 
joined. Wlien the pan is pressed down by a lever or crank in tho 
usual manner, Uie wheel would roll along Uie bar, Uie short arm would 
be depressed, and Uie spring wound up more tightly Uian it was. 




Fi». 104. -S.d. V,.w. 




BtscStm'l Pin-CI* «t 



ft, Wheel at tad nf an 
if, Us'-lu't aud caun. 
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When the pressure was removed from the lever, a contrary- movement 
would take 'place, and Uie pan would be forced into position again by 
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the spring. If the spring should la-come weak, it could be tightened 
bv a wrench to any desired tension, a ratchet-wheel ami catch being 
pW-cd there for thai pur|iose. Thin ir»> intended for use either on 
eommodes water-closets, but any one ran see at a glance that there 
is too much mechanism in tlie receiver for practical purposes. 

SPRING EXHIBITION'S IN XKW YORK. — I. 

IIMIE Sixth Annual Exhi- 
J|L bilion of the Society of 
American Artists shows 
one hundred am] fifty works 
out of several hundreds sub- 
mitted for selection. Never 
before has the Society's need 
of a larger gallery been so ap- 
parent. There is none to be 
had in New York, however, 
save the South Room in the 
Academy building, and that, 
of course, is not available in 
the spring, when that institu- 
tion is holding its own annual 
show. It seems as though the 
Society would have to cast 
about for means to obtain a 
gallery of its own if its future 
usefulness is not to be seriously 
crippled. It is poor, of course, 
and still "unfashionable,"— un- 
able to claim assistance from 
outside wealth except upon the 
intrinsic grounds of its own 
pluckv spirit and the good it 
has already accomplished f< 



American art. Let us hope, however, that these claims will ere long 
work upon the sympathies of some generous amateurs of art, and that 
tho association may find house and home. Some of us almost feel 
— more nearly than ever iu view of the nature of this year's Acad- 
emy exhibition, — that it would not be a serious luss if the Acad- 
emy could be extinguished, and its premises handed over to the So- 
eping. This latter has grown so catholic in its teu>|ier 
age, is so much less wedded to the one particular 




cicty 

with advancin; 

style of art which at first absorbed its affections almost exclusive); 
that no good workman would greatly suffer by such a change. But 
"i a chani 



nge is, of course, im 



npos: 

possibility in the hope that the Academy will adjust itself" U> the 



ssib'lo, and there seems an equal im- 
t-ademy will 

• of our art, or even of our public. We are probably 
er to sec our best gallery — which is itself none too large 
and none too well planned, by the way,— filled with work that varies 
between bald commonplace and utter rubbish, here and there enli- 
vened — at a good distance above the Hue — by a few excellent can- 
vases. 

The detrimental effect of close quarters upon the Society's useful- 
ness is shown not only by the many good works which must every 
year be refused, but by' the nature of those which are this year 
shown : most of them are small in si*e, the artists knowing well 'thai 
when wall-space is so limited, the smaller a canvas the greater its 
chance of being hung. It is not, of course, desirable U> rival the 
•lata of things existent at the Paris .Won, where a man must paint 
a colossal picture if he would attract much attention, and where one 
consequently sees nice little qrnrr themes spread out over canvases 
big enough to decorate the fooge's palace; but to feel themselves 
limited to small work on/y is for our artists to be fatally cramped in 
their best powers. 

Of course some observers find this exhibition better than any of 
its predecessors, while others call it inferior— especially to the very 
good one of 1MK1. As my own opinion I may say that while the 
general aspect of the room is not as harmonious o'r as striking as it 
was on that occasion, and while there seem to me more pictures on 
the wall that do not deserve to be there, yet the very best canvases 
are quite as good, if not better — and certainly more varied in their 
excellence --than they have ever been in the past. All pictures were 
voted upon by a committee of twelve, the decisions being twice sub- 
jected to reconsideration. Then the accepted pictures were hung 
according to the number of votes they had received—the most es- 
teemed finding themselves upon the line and the few first favorites 
in the places of honor. Of course the effect of the wall is not as 
harmonious as it might have been, and of course certain pictures are 
hung on the line which would have Imh-ii just as well seen at a dis- 
tance, while others on the top row are lost to view ; but no method 
satisfies everyone, and if the hanging seems occasionally capricious 
we are somewhat consoled by the fact that it was dono according to 
the averaged caprice of twelve men, and not of one or two. And 
we might think that even an offended artist would be somewhat si- 
lenced by this fact. 

As I have said, a very catholic temper has been di«phiycd by the 
committee. When we see one of Mr. Ryder's oddest harmonies on 
the one hand and one of Mr. Henry Smith's hard, detailed, mechan- 
ical jet not untruthful sea-views on the other, we need not complain 
of narrowness. The change in the character of the exhibition from 
its early predecessors is also very marked by the absence of mere 



studies of any kind. Good or indifferent, almost every picture is 
worked out to its logical limits. This fact deprives the exhibition of 
a certain sort of interest and charm to those who care about first 
ideas, methods, and aims; hut it pleases the public, and there is no 
doubt that for an exhibition, as such, the change is iu the right direc- 
tum. 

In portraits the collection is especially strong. There is for ex- 
ample, Mr. Aldcn Weir's likeness of Mr. Richard Grant While— so 
good in character, so refines! in feeling, so complete in workman- 
ship, so gentlemanly as well as so accomplished, that it makes one think 
Willi exasperation 'of the way in which the fashionable public of pa- 
trons has during the past winter run after a foreigner, truly of some 
reputation in his own land ami truly capable of getting a "striking 
likeness," but whose work is as far below Mr. Weir's in technical 
accomplishment as it is in delicacy of feeling. A portrait of a child 
by the same hand is good, of course, though by no means so excel- 
lent as the other. Mr. Brandegee sends a very clever portrait of a 
middle-aged woman, especially good in character, together with a 
gruup of a nude boy and black dog which is a most extraordinary 
descent. The boy is painful, the dog one of the most amusing cari- 
catures I have sren in recent art. Mr. Enkins sends a portrait of his 
father, the well-known Philadelphia writing-master, bending over his 
work, in which the drawing of the foreshortened face and the render- 
ing of the marvellously characteristic hands show all his accustomed 
strength. Mr. Montague Flagg sends the portrait of a young man, 
curiously colored, but yet truthful and ably handled. Mr. Irwin 
sends a "good studv head, Mr. Sartain a fine head of a Mexican or 
half-breed child, Mr. C. Y. Turner another clever study of a man's 
head, and Mr. Alexander the portrait of a voung man,— hung too 
high for criticism. Then, after noting a very clever water-color 
portrait of an old lady by Mr. Wallace Sawyer, extremely free and 
fresh in handling, there 'still remain three women's portraits to be 
noticed, each of which is remarkable in its way, ami a comparison 
between which well shows the versatility of our work. One is by 
Mr. Wyatt Eaton, a finely decorative three-quarter-length figure of 
a lady i'u white with pink' roses at her belt, sitting in an arm-chair 
against a background of low-toned ta|>estry. The attitude of com- 
plete re|wsc, with both hands resting on the arms of the chair, is 
pleasingly graceful, natural, and unconventional. The color is very 
attractive, and the handsome face rendered with such careful skill 
as to approach more nearly to the reprobated quality called " sweet- 
ness " than is usually the case with Mr. Eaton's work. Yel this 
quality is well esca|>ed, I think, and the canvas Is certainly a beauti- 
ful whole, — good as a portrait and most attractive as a picture. I 
saw no woman's portrait in the Salon last summer which could rival 
it in refinement of feeling and quiet skill of handling, though 1 
saw many that attempted more brilliant results and achieved them 
sometimes, though with the loss of the high-bred repose and delicacy 
which make Mr. Eaton's work so satisfactory. When such a thor- 
ough Frenchman as Mr- Carroll Beckwilh paints one of his actual 
fellow-citizens he makes her as Parisian, as dashing, as non-Ameri- 
can as himself ; but Mr. Eaton has a more truthful perception of 
character and of the essence of nationality in his sitters. v\ her- 
ever Wo might meet this charming model of his we should know her 
for an American — and to thus paint in the national character, so to 
say, is one of the things for which we should be most deeply grate- 
ful to an artist. 

From what I have just said about the Salon portraits of last sea- 
son I should except one — which is not, however, really an excep- 
tion, having been painted by an American and from an American 
sitter. This was Mr. John Sargent's portrait of a young girl, which 
figures again in the present exhibition. It was acknowledged on 
every hand in Paris as the one great success of the year in its own 
line. To say that with all its beauty it does not strike me as so iur- 
frUbtghf good as when I saw it there is merely to say that its sur- 
roundings are better and that one does not approach it after looking 
at miles of vulgar, meretricious, if brilliant and "stunning" portraits. 
The picture shows the full-length figure of a piquanle. dark-haired 
girl, dressed in a black gown of stiff, antique fashion, relieved 
against a dull yellow background which scarcely indicates a curtain. 
One arm is bent, with the back of the hand resting on her hip. The 
other is extended with a boldly-devised, yet graceful gesture, and 
liuhls a white rose. Any lack of refinement in treating the face 
would have made such an attitude seem coquettish, or over-bold ; but 
so daintilv are the delicate features treated that the effect is only of 
youthful charm and frankness. In handling the work is superb, as 
free as may be, jel refined, never rough, careless, or exaggerated. 
There is much more restraint manifested, as was necessary wild tho 
subject, than Mr. Sargent showed in the " Spanish Dance " that has 
been so widely described. Yel there is almost as much brilliancy of 
touch and as much sureness of execution in every way. He is im- 
mensely clever, this young man ; whether he will rank among the 
great painters of our time seems to depend only upon the question 
whether he will show himself possessed of more soul, of more indi- 
viduality of feeling than he has as yet revealed. As a painter he 
has few' equals at this moment. His master, Carolus Duran, never 

[minted Utter, ami to-day does not paint half so well; but that he 
ihs the gifts which go to' make a great (irf/st Mr. Sargent has not 
as yet revealed. We shall nol iiuarrcl with him or with fate if he 
never gives us anything more than splendid pieces, examples of 
brush-work and pictorial instinct; but yet we feel that he might j«r- 
haps give us all this and some thing more besides. If one wants, by 
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the war, ■ lesson in the peculiar quality called stifle — which no 
critic or commentator seem* Able to verbally define — let him t:om- 
pane this portrait with thai of Mr. Eaton. The latter is more deco- 
rative, more reposeful — would perhaps be to some people a more 
agreeable daily companion, on this last account, after the tirst charm 
of novelty had worn away— but with all its skill an< 
it is a trills 



and all its charm 



away — bi 

it is a trifle commonplace and cold nest Mr. Sargent's. We can 
hardly formulate the difference ; — perhaps Mr. Eaton does not as- 
sert himself enough, perhaps he does not sufficiently show the mood 
in which he worked, or the chief artistic aim be hail in view. I can- 
not at all define it. but I think it i» true nevertheless that Mr. Sar- 
gent'* picture has */jrf« in a high degree — for modern work — and 
Mr. Eaton's has not. 

The last remaining portrait Is the most curious work of art I re- 
member to have seen from an American hand, and I think also one 
of the very most remarkable; and it is a little odd to note that in 
spite of its curiousness, almost every observer, professional or lay, 
artistic or Philistine, learned or ignorant, holds the same opinion. 
Only the outermost fringe of the Philistines resent its strange- 
ness and fail to see it* beauty. It is by Mr. Thayer, whom my read- 
ers may remember as having painted many charming feminine por- 
traits in past years, and last season the great picture of the year — 
the lovely portrait of a lady standing in a green velvet habit' beside 
her horse. This present picture — again, (perhaps with Mr. Sar- 
gent's as a rival,) the great picture of the rear — is verv different 
in every way. In beauty of color, in perfection of execution, in all 
strictly pictorial ways it is very Inferior to last year's canvas. It 
•hows the half-length figure of a young girl, seated with her body in 

firoiile and her head turned so that she looks at us obliquely over 
ler shoulder. The dress is white, the background vague and dark. 
There is little roundness of modelling. The handling is most peculiar; 
seen near at hand it looks as though it could not possibly produce a 
good result from any point of view. It is tormented, hesitating, crude 
in curtain places, and — in its treatment of the pupilless eves, espe- 
cially— looks childishly inefficient, though not, or course, ignorant; but 
get away from it, and it resolves itself into vivid life and into one of the 
most marvellously expressive faces that have ever been put on can- 
vas. I say erer, by the way, with full consciousness of the import of 
the word. The fare is not exactly beautiful, except with the beauty 
of expression — but possesses that in a pre-eminent degree. It Is 



mvsteriotis, unfathomable, haunting, 



The 



gales, the more one is fascinated, and dars after the impression re- 
tained in one's memory is as strong and 'peculiar as it was in pres- 
ence of the canvas. To get so strong a result in any way with any 
possible technical method would seem a marvel ; but to get it as Mr. 
Thayer has done seems incredible. It is said he worked at the pict- 
ure uff-and-on for two years in despair of fixing the peculiarly vivid 
expression of the model, and that even now he has not given it to 
his own satisfaction ; but the observer feels that nothing could have 

been added, and wonders greatly to sec such a marvellous result 

the very final result and rarest rfower of portrait painting achieved 
bv technical means, which look as though the painter had not the 
slightest idea of what result he wanted to get or how he should go to 
work to get it- A more curious, more interesting, more fascinating 
problem I have never seen on canvas— and also very, very seldom a 
portrait of any lime or school which, as a portrait, was so remarkable. 

M. G. vax 



THE EIRE QUESTION*. 1 
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» not > little re- 
J markable that, while so 
inntiy efforts are made 
by Governments and sta- 
tists to ascertain the 
amount of the national 
wealth and its progressive 
accumulations, so little 
note should be taken of an 
element which is alwavs 
working in conflict with 
such accumulation. Of 
all the rlcments warring 
against the accumulation 
of tangible wealth, lire is 
the most persistent. Earth- 
quakes, floods, hurricanes, 
hail-storms, frosts, all occa- 
sion spasmodic destruc- 
_ u i up t'on; but the destruction 

•£ _ ' • ^ Vjgs^flfcV V> by lire is continuous, and 
r* *•* — — almost seems to justify the 

belief that this is indeed 
to be the end of all things terrestrial. It is not every nation that is 
thus callous regarding the statistics of fire destructions. Speaking 
first of Europe, there is Russia — a country which it has become the 
foolish fashion to speak of as but half-civilized — which has a most 
complete system of fire statistics, all fires in each province being of 
finally reported to the govrrnor of such province, while their aggre- 
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gate and certain special details are periodically transmitted to the 
central government. Of the returns so obtained an enlightened use 
is made ; they are held to indicate the measure of political content 
or discontent which prevails, and, in some degree, the stale of social 
prosperity. The last three years in Russia have marked a deep po- 
litical convulsion : the destruction by fire has been greater than in 
any former period of the history of that country. The fires are abat- 
ing ; ergo, the discontent is dying out, or being crushed out — if dis- 
content ever can be crushed out. For the purposes of this illustra- 
tion, ii does not materially matter what the process is — the fact 
alone is material. 

In Germany, I believe, there are no statistical records of fires r>« 
such; but they appear in the Judicial Statistics in this manner: in 
every case where there is the least suspicion of fraud, or wilful fi re- 
raising, an official inquiry is instituted, under the direction of the 
chief of the police, and the mutter is sifted to the bottom, for the 
safety ami protection of the general community. 

In France, again, there are no direct statistics of fires; but under 
the wise provisions of the Code Napoleon — designation now 
changed to suit democratic notions — every man is held pecuniarily 
responsible for all damage occasioned to adjoining properties i and 
hence there is the risk of a double inquiry — first, at the instance of 
the insurance offices which cover the adjoining risks, and if suspicion 
arises, at the hands of the police. This wise law has led to many 
precautionary measures — solid, and almost fire-proof building 
being one. 

I have next to speak of the United States. Here is a population 
built of all nationalities ; and the proportion of suspicious fires haa 
been, anil is, prodigious. It is said that the nationalities of which 
the populations are mainly composed, is, in some degree, at least in- 
dicated by the relative proportions of tires.* The buildings, too, are 
constructed, in the newer towns more particularly, in a manner to 
facilitate sinister designs. This is unavoidable in new and rapidly 
settled districts. Vet the fire-underwriter there really selects his 
risks as much with a view to the moral hazard as to the physical or 
structural nature of the building. Further than this, the municipali- 
ties have organized and maintained fire-brigades, the efficiency 
of which is nowhere at all approached in Europe, and in comparison 
with which we are, indeed, far behind in this city. I make this as-' 
sertion in the face of many and persistent denials; I make it with a 
full |iersonal knowledge of what I am stating. A man there — speak- 
ing of the towns of course, — must be skillet] in fire-raising, or his de- 
sign* will, perchance, be frustrated by the alacrity of the firw-hri- 
gade. 

But notwithstanding these wise provisions, the want of detailed 
statistics regarding the destruction of property by fire, has been long 
felt. The deficiency has been in some considerable degree met by 
the enterprise of an insurance journal — the Chronicle, of New York; 
but private enterprise ought not, on principle, to be expected to per- 
form national work. Accordingly, in the preparation* for the cen- 
sus of 1880, measures were taken to obtain records of the property 
destroyed bv fire during a iieriod preceding the census, and in all 
the States of the Union. This department was put under the super- 
intendence of a gentleman who had received training as an insur- 
ance expert, and I am looking forward with much interest to the 
publication of the returns. . . . 

While surveying the practices of other nations regarding fires, 
we must not pas* over China. Here the entire district is made re- 
sponsible for the crime* of the district, of which wilful fire-raising 
is one of the chief. It may be remarked, in passing, that precisely 
the same principle applies in England regarding fires wilfully occa- 
sioned in connection with tumults, riots, or other incendiary burn- 
ings; the whole "hundred " is liable for the damage. Here 'the lia- 
bility is limited to the extent of the damage occasioned. In China, 
the locality is subjected to the infliction of increased taxation in the 
way of fines; these induce vigilance. 

ft seems then, that on an entire survey of the nations of the globe, 
Russia is the only country which systematically record* the destruc- 
tion of property by fire. Hence, in this regard, it ia in advance of 
other nations. 

The country where the largest proportion of the property is in- 
sured is France — three-fourths — Germany nearly the same, very 
much on account of schemes of compulsory State and municipal fire- 
insurance. The Unites! Kingdom comes next, llclglum follows closely 
(43 per cent-), then Canada (.10 per cent.), down to Russia with 9 
per cent., of its property insured. The average of the whole world, 
as represented in this table, shows 43 per cenu, or less than one-half 
of the insurable property is insured ; while the average rate of pre- 
mium is just over 5s. (0.27) per rent. ... 

Another manner of staling the case Is, that the direct annual lost 
by fire, in the countries enumerated, is equal to the entire revenue of 



■A comparison has been Instituted between the populations of New York and 
Philadelphia ami lb* tree which have recently occurred III those cities The 
population at New York Is given at 1,4 u.iac. and Uial of Philadelphia st u<-(i ft 0 
The lire Ion of Ibc f irnicr dur1ii*lhe jcar !Mi wis £*4»,IS», while that of Phila- 
delphia was only £tXI.**tl, or liitle more than half. Mm the comparison was 
still more unfavorable toward New York for lb* year Null, when (lie lire lose of 
Philadelphia was only C! 15.116. and thai of New York lu no less lhati £1 VO . 
W; and this disproportion of Bre toes to imputation Is In spile of the uiMtrniaMe 
excellence of the Mre Itapartmenl of New York. The total loss of proper!) l,y 
lire In the 1 mted Stales ess ralher lr» during- ISKftban dunni former veers 
but It .mounted to nls.ul £ '4,m«,tm», so that New Y.-rk ta.re more than one-rev- 
enteenth ol lhe abide hew. In Philadelphia the Insurance on lhr nr. i»-nv burnt 
dating Ins/ was £l,43SJ.i». or iinsre ihui three Uuiee the amount of lb* ilea .ua_ 
tamed. - Hrf« r.ssr.. February 1, law. "* 
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the United Kingdom from all sources — approximating to seventy 
millions j*r annum. Fur tliii destruction of property arises not- 
withstanding the existence of fire-brigades, and the otUu'r appliances 
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of watch-towers, fire-patrols, etc., in some countries, as. for instance, 
the United Slates, kepi up at an enormous expense. If the cost of 
tlicie be added to the annual losses, the Bum uf £ 70,000,000 1*, per- 
haps exceeded. 

I have given precedence, in tlic treatment of the questions involved 
in this paper, u> the destruction of property, mainly because llicro 
an* more facts concerning it available for consideration than there are 
with respect to the toss of life by fire — by lire in the sense here in- 
tended. There are elaborate statistics in the annual returns of the 
Itegistrar-Geiicrttl regarding the loss of life from burns, scalds, etc., 
mostly occurring to young children, and to female* engaged in domes- 
tic occupations, by reason of the inflammability of their dresses. 
These, however, are not the deaths I am here referring to. In Lon- 
don, during tins year just closed, thcru were 175 persons placed in 
serious danger of loss of life, by reason of the dwellings in which 
they were sleeping or working' being in conflagration. Of these, 
happily, one hundred and thirty-nine were saved, and thirty-six per- 
ished. Kvery year presents some such record, alternating with greater 
or less lusa of life, What occurs in London happens in other large, 
and in some of the smaller, towns; in these latter the life-saving ap- 
pliances being less available than in London, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, etc. 

We have, happilv, never hail in this country any such catastrophe 
as that of the Newnall-house Hotel in Milwaukee,' United Stales, re- 
cently (nearly one hundred lives sacrificed) ; or at the Circus in Ber- 
ditsciieff, Russia (nearly three hundred lives lost) ; or as at the Opera 
House in Nice, In l«s'l ; at the King Theatre in Vienna the same 
year; or at the Brooklyn Theatre in 1876; yet tens of thousands of 
persons are exposed to be roasted alive in our theatres, music-halls, 
concert-rooms, churches, chapels, etc., every evening. But these arc 
not the fires I have in view on the present occasion. 

The risks to life, to which I now draw attention, arc those which 
occur in the ordinary course of domestic life. A building Is let out, 
any. in tenements. Shops constitute the ground lloor ; the upper 
fli'jr consist-* of rooms occupied by lodgers. The shop is found 
burning; the families in the upper (lours must escape as they best 
can, or they must burn to death. The whole point is, how did the 
shop become ignited? Was it an accident in the true sense of the 
word, or was it a premeditated fire? If the latter, where is the dis- 
tinction between it and wholesale murder — called by the law man- 
slaughter? Fires of this class seein to me to be ever on the increase. 
I much regret that the national statistics do not help us in this mat- 
ter; and only trust that the familiarity with such records, as pre- 
sented in the daily and weekly journals, do not lend to blind us to 
their sail significance. 

The next important point which arises is, upon whom docs the 
duty of protecting (he lives and profierty of the inhabitants natu- 
rally fall? The consideration heroines momentarily complicated 
from the circumstance that in this trountry, mid some others, the fire- 
insurance offices voluntarily assumed suiue portion of the duties of 
firu protection. It is to be presumed they did so, only because the 
then existing organizations were deemed insufficient for the purpose 
in view. Tlie life-insurance offices have never considered themselves 
called upon to provide gratuitous medical attendance for the entire 
community, insured as well as uninsured. The prevention of fires, 
by which the lives ami properly of the public are sacrificed, is in 
truth a branch of national police, and is clearly a Slate or municipal 
duly, as much as protecting against thieves and burglars, by whom 
ruperty is misappropriated and persons maltreated. Tlie fact is, 



happily, becoming very generally recognised, and I wilt not dwell 
upon it- The arguments ia support of this view are, in trulh, un- 
answerable. 

I regret to have to say, that since the municipal duty of protect- 
ing life and property against destruction by fire has been recognized, 
ami in many eases adopted, the degree of protection obtained has 
been by n<> means commensurate with the necessities of the case. 
Here, again, indeed, I am not able lo support my argument by a full 
statistical record — because no such general record exists; but there 

> Ttie actual premiums recelrtsl by the Itrttisti Are «nu-*-« M|»pri>*lmatpH to 
£lu.'*»M N *'' aniiuHlly. t'Ul IUmI iin'tlnl'S III* sunt lucent*! I..r insurance* Hi ntllitr 
o'liiiiri. s. an.! fnr ihr i'Ur|*i*rs nf tliii e«lltii*l* It Is iiiN-mmit i«> #.;ieb f*'un- 
try i-reijit for tit* entire »um |i.iM l<jr It in iij.ur«iiee |,iL'inijju*., ,|iilt*» It t. »|.vctiTe 
olilie uatiuuutlly of lite cvin|>*iiiro by wborii tlie iu>uraUL'a> are eltert»L 



is one important piece of testimony available, and that consists of 
the returns of fires for the metropolitan district. On and from the 
first of January, 196(1, the duty of protecting the metropolis against 
lire fell, bv the authority uf Parliament, upon the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. For this purpose, it took over the staff and a|>- 
plianccsof the former London Fire-engine Establishment, which had 
been supported for many years by the fire-insurance offices taking 
London risks. . . . 

In the course of thirty years, the fires have increased from 389 to 
465 per million of the population, while the ratio of loss from lire 
lo each inhabitant has increased from 6s. 1<M. to 7s. lid. per inhabi- 
tant. This does not take into account the lives annually lost. 

The practical point we now have to consider is, what i* the rem- 
edy ? It is in the hope of arriving at a rational solution on this im- 
portant point that 1 have presented many of the preceding details. 
I think nil the necessary considerations are before us. 

Our forefathers, in tiew of inculcating the sanctity of human life, 
ordained that whenever a life was wilfully taken, or sacrificed by 
any species of misadventure (short of absolute warfare) there should 
he'forlhwiih instituted an inijuiry. This was known as a Crown in- 
quiry. Hence cmwner, coroner's 'tjttest, or inquest. By means of 
such inquiry not only was the cause of death to be ascertained, but 
also, and more important, who was the offending person, 'i his in- 
tptiry was in trulh the first step in the direction of punishment. And 
adequate punishment is the most effective deterrent to the commis- 
sion of crime. 

Now, in regard to fires, I venture to say that none can occur in a 
crowtlrd city without endangering life, 'if then life is so tiMiallv, 
and often so eminently, endangered bj fires, ought there not ralionallv 
to be an inquiry into their origin ? Iiow, inconsistently enough, as 1 
think, there is no inquiry unless life be actually lost — no matter by- 
how narrow a contingency the life was saved; no matter the indi- 
rect injury to adults, to children, lo babes yet unborn, by fright and 
otherwise. In other branches of |>olice, the consummation uf the 
crime is not the only end regarded. If a burglar breaks into my 
house, the law assumes him to have contemplated a theft. If a 
drunken servant, or a negligent neighbor, causes a fire by which 
some properly is destroyed, and life certainly endangered, the law is 
entirely indificrcnt concerning it. This is an instance of tlie illogical 
mode in which we are governed. There is no doubt a common-law 
liability as against my neighbor if he carelessly destroys my property ; 
but he may put my life in jeopardy, anil walk away without being 
challenged for, of the two, the much more serious offence. Is it nut 
time for the people to declare that they can tolerate this stupidity of 
legislation mi longer? 

No doubt there has been hovering round this question a sort of 
sentimental feeling that an inquiry indicates some suspicion of crime ; 
but in the cases of railway accidents, colliery explosions, shipwrecks, 
and now, happily, in respect of steam-boiler explosions, are not 
Board-uf-Tradu inquiries instituted in the public interest ? Yet I 
may nightly run the far greater peril of being burned in my bed. and 
if I chance to escape, the miscreant who thus placed me in jeopardy 
escapes In cold blood. 

The prevailing causes of fire) 



unquestionably (1) caretessne 
cnibr 



in the case of dwelling-houses are 
ind (i) wrong-doing. Carelessnesa 
races the sins of the original builder, and of those engaged in 
subsequent alterations anil repairs ; negligence of servants in regard 
to gas, fires, lamps matches, and explosive and inflammable sub- 
stances, which enter into domestic use. In business premises, ware- 
houses, etc., the naluru of the commodities stored ofteu causes addi- 
tional hazard. The wrong-doing consists of fires purposely created 
fruin feelinc* of revenge, to conceal thefts, or, too often, for the pur- 
pose of defrauding the insurance offices. As to the former, there 
ought to be a remedy against the offender ; as to the latter, they are 
crimes of the deepest dye. How arc the circumstances and motives 
leading to the fire in each case to he determined, except by means of 
a careful and systematic inquiry? If any disgrace Iw all ached. It 
can surely only be against him nho either'so negligently controls his 
household, or so recklessly conducts himself, that he dare not face 
such an investigation I . . '. 

The conclusion at which I have arrived, after years of careful con- 
sideration, unil not a few opportunities for observation, in this and 
other countries is, that in every case where the cause of fire is not 
so clear that the chief of the fire-brigade, or other competent person 
to be named, can certify it in writing, there should he forthwith in- 
stituted a formal inquiry into the circumstances of tlie rase; and the 
result of the inquiry should be transmitted to the public prosecutor 
or his district deputy, and also made known by a local record, by 
means to be determined. 

I do not propose on this occasion lo enter into the controversial 
question of whether the district coroner, (he chief of the (mllic, or 
a new county officer, appointed for this and other purposes, or this 
purpose aluue, shall he the person to conduct the inquiry. All I con- 
tend for is, let there lie an inquiry, and take care that it is not a 
sham, by means of which fraud or culpable negligence mav Ik? con- 
cealed, instead of being openly and fearlessly exposed. 'J lie object 
of the inquiry is to stay the hand of the wro'ng-doer, by milking iho 
chance of detection reasonably certain, instead of, as now, almost iui* 
po.sililf. During the past few years, the necessity fur mure vigorous 
action in regard to doubtful, or worse than doubtful. firc< has forced 
itself upon the firc-iiiMiraitcf offices, ami the result h»» la-t-n a con- 
siderable number of eouticliuns for ar.-on, and attempted burning; 
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but I still miiTi tliat not one-tenth of tlic fraudulent burnings are, 
or ran be, brought to light in I lie absence of eerlain and indept ndent 
inquiry, la it not notorious that liotels which do not par ; that (lies- 
tres wliieb do not fill ; that cottcn and other mills, when nianufaitur- 
ing interests are depressed, always burn ? In the United States, the 
melancholy faet has become concreted into the ever apt expression 
of Selling out to the insurance < fliers." Bui in such cases the in- 
surance offices are not the voluntary purchasers, and further, tke 
i arc all borne by the general public. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

UtVM CATHKtMIAl, AND IT* BHtOB ATIO.V. 
(From d>« J9«*/rf«r.] 

a time when in artistic circles in 
a small interest has been 
by the report of the condition 
of one of our noblest monu- 
ments of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, and when an appeal is 
being mode to tlie public to de- 
fray the necessary expenses 
that will be incurred by die 
denMilition and restoration of 
the tower of Peterborough 
Cathedral, there reaches us 
from Germany the news of the 
growing interest that is there 
being expressed in the scheme 
at length fairly on foot for die 
completion of Ulm Minster, the 
largest Protestant church in 
die world. Now tfuU the last 
stone has capped the western 
great national work has been acconi- 
rd works of the termination of the 
promised the interest anil co-opera* 
rman Emperor has authorized tlie 
formation of an ini|iortatit lotterv, the proceed* of which are to defrav 
the necessary expenses of a work which, as a national undertaking, is 
of only secondary iin|>ortancc to that of Cologne. It can well I* 
understood how favorably such a scheme has been received in Protes- 
tant German v. . . . 

Ulm Cathedra], one of the famous Gothic minsters of Germany, 
has for centuries remained like so many odier Continental churches, 
incomplete, while the religious seal an 1 intolerance of the |«isl have 
only further assisted the destructive aetion of time. Ulm, the hi»ne 

of a wealthy bourgeoitie, in tl njoymcnt of a singular degree of 

freedom, was, in the Middle Ages, one" of the richest cities of Europe. 
" Ulmer gtld regierl Hit Welt," said the proverb which coupled the 
nauw of the city with those of Venice, Nuremlierg, Augsburg, and 
Strashtirg. That civic pride which has ever been one of tin- most 
powerful aids to die development of art led to the determination on 
the part of the burghers to |xisscss a great catlwdral, though it would 
seem, as so often happens, dial the existing result of this praiseworthy 
conception far exceeded the original plan. A century after the first 
stone of the west front of Cologne Cathedral hail been laid, Burgo- 
master Krapt. in 1377, laid die foundations of the Ulm Minster, and for 
many years the works steadily progressed, an army of stone-cutters, 
masons, and other liands being employed, the expenses defraved out 
of town dues and other municipal taxes. In ISM, mention is made 
in the records of a master, Urieli von Ensingen, engaged to be 
Kirehenmtuler. It has been suggested that the Ulrich von Kissingen 
who, in 1391, was called to Milan to give his valuable advice in re- 
spect to the cadiedral works, was no other dian the above-mentioned 
architect. Five years later we find him engaged on the Strasbur" 
Cathedral, where Ik- died in 1419. To Ulrleh von Ensingen has been 
attributed die change of the original plan of Ulm Cathedral, and the 
enlargement of the conception to such as it stands in the present daw 
Throughout the whole of the fifteenth century the works progressed 
rapidly. tl»e beautiful choir-stalls of J org Syrlin', — casts of which may- 
be seen at the South Kensington Museum! — as also several of die 
painted windows by Hans Wild, die wonderful eitmrium, and a num- 
ber of walt-paintiugs, all belong to die active period when Ulm was a 
brilliant artistic centre. . . . 

W ilh tlie fifteenth century < -eased the active progress of the cathe- 
dral works. Wars and commercial ruin had sadly robbed Ulm of its 
former wealth ; the religious ardor which had raised in mcdia?val 
day* such temples as still excite the admiration of the world was, if 
not dead, greatly changed in its character; a new spirit had arisen, the 
Kenaissann- with itsdistaste to " barbaric Gothic," its new aims, and its 
jiowcrful allies, the printing-press and the Reformation. The Reforma- 
tion particularly affected Ulm, which early in the movement deserted 
the faidi of its fathers, and with that fanatic zeal and intolerance 
which eharai-teri/iil, as, indeed it still does to some extent, a section 
of the Protestants, a large nunili-r of beautiful works of art were de- 
stroyed throughout the city, rich in Roman Catholic relies. Tlie 
cathedral, itself sadly mutilated, remains almost alone now to tell of tlie 
days of Ulan, mediieval pros|icrity. I^Uer centuries di.l little to 
rumplcte the great Minster. Germany was t<«> sadly torn by the 
horrors of war to devote its time anil hard-earned |» ncc to details so 
eminently die work of |ieaceful and pros] nrous years, and so with 



slight additions the cathedral came down to our times, its great tower 
rising like that at Mechlin, square and squat, awaiting tlie final touch 
which will now, at length, be put to it. With the early years of this 
century what interior pictorial beauty still remained waa further ob- 
literate) under a generous coat of "clean, wholesome whitewash," 
specially intended to cover from public gaze the scries of wall-paint- 
ings which were accused of superstitious and barbaric ugliness. When 
only three or so years back tlie whitewash was removed, several inter- 
esting wall-paintings of the fifteenth century were brought to light, 
and now form no small feature in the interior decorative effect. 

The restoration of Ulm Cathedral cannot lie said to date from 
yesterday. Primarily it may be traced to the first project* set on 
foot for completing Cologne Cathedral. As far back as 1841 a society 
was formed in Ulm, with die King of Wurtemlierg at its head, and 
the chief aim of which has now been for hard on forty years to patch 
up tlie sadlv mutilated old monument. Professor GrUncisen's little 
work on " The Art-Life of Ulm in the Middle Ages," to which we have 
referred, was one of die first publications of the Society, which, by 
IBM, had gathered sufficient funds to undertake die work of restora- 
tion. In 1814, under the direction of Professor Maot-h, of the Stutt- 
gart Poly icchnicum, and Baumeister Thritn, operations were com- 
menced, and the more urgent repairs taken in hand. Thran died in 
187t), and was succeeded in bis jiost by his pupil Seebold, who, how- 
ever, died only a year later, his place 'being filled by Ludwig Schen, 
a pupil of die (iothic master, Egle. Considerably over half a million 
of tlorins had been expended, largely contributed to by the inhabitants 
of Ulm, hut funds were still sadly wanting. A lottery was organized, 
and the restoration of the interior was commenced. In 1H77 the five 
hundredth anniversary of the foundation of die cathedral was com- 
memorated, and three years later, at the Congress of Architects, held 
at Wiesbaden, it was unanimously resolved that the completion of the 
Ulm Cathedral should succeed that of Cologne Cathedral. Early last 
y ear die German Emperor gave his assent to tlie formation* of a 
national lottery for tlie purpose. The architect Schen had, however, 
died in 1880, a martyr to his devotion to the work, and Professor 
Beyer, another of Egle's (iothic school, succeeded him in his |sist as 
Baumeister. A committee of eminent architects, among them Obcr- 
baurath Adler, of Berlin, Professm- Bauschinger, of Munich, Oberbau- 
rath von Egle, ami Professor Laisgle, of Stuttgart, Oberhaiirath Kunk, 
of Cologne, Oberbaurath von Ferstl and Obcrbauratb von Schmidt, of 
Vienna, consulted on die feasibility of completing the huge tower, 
gave their entire assent to the project, and now the work may be said 
to l* fairly on its road towards completion. Poets are prophets, 
lioethe a hundred years ago pictured the day when the birds would 
shelter themselves in the great tower of the cathedral, "God's tree" 
rising high into die air for etemitvyir Jit Eviqleit. Even in its 
maimed and incomplete condition, die huge cathedral stands proudly 
like a giant alsive the houses of the picturesque old town, for Ulm, if 
not as quaint as Nurembnrg or Sx-haffhauscn, is still singularly an 
honest burgher town of the Middle Ages. 

Architecturally, Ulm Cathedral in its ground-plan may be classed 
as In-longing more e*|iceially to the purely German Gothic system of 
a nave and side aisle, each terminated by a separate iiolygonal choir, 
— a plan differing, it will he remembered, from the older and simpler 
type of Cologne or Freiburg, which are regarded as being built more 
peculiarly according to the Frenrh rules. In the different tyjies of 
the basilica and the llallenlirckr, die one with its obligatory clerestory, 
the other without, it is to die former that Ulm belongs, vet differing* 
again from the Strasburg type with its saddle-hack roof" in having a 
highly-pitched roof (known to tlie Germans as a Pultduch), obli-nii* 
a series of liv ing buttresses connecting the central nave with its aisles" 
a feature which adds no small element of picturesqucness to die 
general effect. Hie original plan was further altered in tin; sixteenth 
century by the duplication of each side aisle by a series of slender 
columns, the cadiedral dius |»asscssing in reality five aisles, producing, 
as may be imagined in so large a structure, an' effect of great impres- 
siveness. The dimensions of the Ulm Cathedral are indeed only ex- 
ceeded by diose of Cologne.i Exteriorly the ogive jiortal, rrucflv as 
it has been mutilated, is still an object of great beauty, combinim* in 
its details some earlier work of die thirteenth centurv, introduced from 
the original pnnsh chureh which die cathedral suiK-rseded. Interiorly 
tlvough criticism may light upon the late Gothic character of tlic 
many details, it is imposjihle to deny the imposing character of the 
general effect. Si -altered in various directions are uianv of the origi- 
nal interior decorations which have happily escajied the mutilations of 
die past. Foremost among these stand tin' superb series of fortvei"ht 
choir-stalls, the work of Jdrg Syrlin, executed, as the insc'ritMiun 
notes, between 1469 and 14 74. In the history of Renaissance art 
Ibis work holds a high place, stamjanl as it is with the classic spirit 
which so ixt-vadcd the great revival. Classic philosophy 'ami 
mvtliolisgy and Biblical history find united their expression {„ Hu- 
so btly carved heads of Cicero, Py thagoras, Seneca, and Quintiliau, in 
the allegory of the coming of Christ, mingled with the figures of die 
Sybils and the great Prophets of the Old Testament. Little wonder 
is it that tradition should have attached to the name of the arlUt a 
legend — resem bling that told of many oilier famous artUu — that the 
1 The an* of Cologne < sllicjrsl I* 6.21X1 r 



■ I he arra of Cologne Cathedral I* 6.200 sunare metres- of llm 4 tun" rj mi,.. 
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Benedictine monks of Blatibenrcn, in whwo convent Svrlin has left 
some of hi* best work, should have pul out his cws, so tliat he should 
Dot produce for any other convent such admirable creation*. The 
South Kensington Museum, as ire have already remarked, |ni»*e**e» 
an interesting east of Syrlin's choir-stalls in L'lm Cathedral. The 
atone pulpit by the second pillar in tlie nave is a scarcely less decora- 
tive work, the cover carved by die younger Syriin. To the left of the 
choir stand* the cUnrium, rising ninety feet into the air, a masterpiece 
of sculpture, — tradition has Mated it "to be of " molten stone," — long 
believed to be by Adam Kraft, of Nut-ember;;; bat the work of the 
so-called " master of Weingarten," who in 14611 executed the work for 
tlie pious Engcl Zaringcrin. Mention of the fifteenth-century painted 
windows of Hans Wild should not be forgotten ; nor tlie font errone- 
ously attributed to Syriin, and only cnnuttitmrary with him — it bears 
the date 1470. It shows, however, the skilful ami suggest ire use. 
made by the late Gothic artists of heraldry for decorative purjMises. 

The restorers interiorly have been actively at work, the vestibule 
of the nave with its modern stained-glass windows, is an eminently 
convincing proof, while the great organ, built in 1*56, is always 
shown Ui visitors with pride as the largest in Germany — it contains 
one hundred stops. Exleriorlv, the work of restoration has been car- 
ried even fartlicr. in spite of tlie deficient funds at the disposal of the 
architects. Now, however, the work will bo taken up with renewed 
spirit, and if there are some who may regret tlie changes, the honest 
burglters of Kim, and with thrm Germany at large, will be prowl to 
show their great cathedral completed. Rumors have reached us from 
Str.i*bnrg, when- the cathedral also remains spirclcsa, that more than 
one good citizen is opposed to tlie change of the old pile ami the forms 
which have been so familiar for many a generation. Doubtless there 
will be many in Ulm to express the same feelings, as there were in 
Cologne, l»ut when national wide steps in, private predilections, how- 
ever cherished and worthy of respect, must give way. L'lm Cathedral 
must be completed, and with the funds which will soon be placed in 
the luind* of the authorities the work will progress uierrilv. Once 
n>i>re a picturesque pile of airy scaffolding will t>rcnk the horizon of 
the Swabian landsca|>e as it did in tlie busy incdiirval days when 
LJIm was very different to the quiet provincial town it now has become, 
when it* armies of wurkmen tramped through the street* to and from 
their work, aud the noise of many-hammered trades was hushed to 
silence as the angttut pealed over tlie roofs of one of the great and 
wealthy cities of nicdisval Europe. 1 

RAMDLIMG SKETCHES BY Mil. T. KAFFI.Efi DAVISOX. — A VISIT TO 
A WEST COUNTRY ART-WORK Kit's. 

[rrom Uw Britith JrrkHn-t.] 

Ix some ways Mr. Hems, of Exeter, may claim special distinction. 
Seventeen years ago he was a journeyman carver : now he holds 
a position in the very front rank as a master-carver, and employer 
of a large number of hands. His work is now known as amongst 
the very best of its kind in the country, and be supplies church fur- 
niture, with all kinds of carving in wood, stone, anil marble, to all 
parts of the world — perhaps excepting Kamchatka and Northern 
Siberia generally. Seventeen years ago, I believe, Mr. Hems would 
own to nothing but his brains and skill ; now he possesses one of the 
best workshops anywhere to be seen, whether for its internal useful- 
ness or well-proportioned exterior effect, and troops of skilful work- 
men engaged in carrying on for him a large and successful business. 
Then all this may be fairly credited to bis own energy and talent, 
without the aid of capital, which now seems a necessity toall success- 
ful enterprises. In this light it niav afford an example and encour- 
agement to many. By hi* indomitable pluck and amazing industry 
Mr. Hems has made his special skill and knowledge of carving and 
ornament to give a good account of themselves, and procure for him 
house, lands, workshops, and business, such as are an enviable reward 
to toil. Several illustrations of the skill of our " West Country Art- 
Worker '* hare appeared in the litilith A rrhilrct, anil to all who have 
seen them, some notice of his home, studio, aud workshops at Kxeter 
will be welcome. 

The buildings which Mr. Hems has creeled and christened "Ye 
Lunkie Horse-shoe," were designed by Mr. K. Medley Kulford, 
F. R. I. B. A., of Kxeter, and to my mind that side of them which faces 
" Fair Park," the hnme of the proprietor, is an excellent embodiment 
of llw simplicity and dignity best attendant on such a building. The 
front is more elaborate, and is considerably broken up by various 
lines of piers, beams, strings, and decorative accessories, but it is 
very picturesque, and is a compliment, I suppose, to the good people 
of Exeter, for it is certainly one of their !>c«l modern street buildings. 
It Is worth untieing, too, that this same street frontage is the fulfil- 
ment of a promise madu by Mr. Hems to one of his candid and sar- 
castic friends, who bantered him pretty roundly alwut an old horse- 
shoe he picked up on his arrival at Exeter in I #66, and nailed over 
bi.s door for luck. It was particularly promised to this friend that 
the said horse-shoe should be fixed iu'front of one of the beat build- 
ings in Kxeter: and here it i«, mounted on a Corsehill-Monc shield 
in the centre, with the sign of Hems'* ancc*lrv below, I. X. L. That 
is how it is that every little boy or girl in tiie ancient and " ever 
faithful " city can tell the stranger without hesitation in a moment 
which is the direct way to Harry Hem«'s '• Luetic Horse-shoe." 

■ We reenmnimil U< tlioM lolwstod In ttie sulij.vt "t t'lm Cattifstral. H«T 
rri>M*r« wi.rk " tjlm unit *. is .\fuuAlcr," mul alf > Ins inn-mtlitg *c*-<iunt of tbe 
e«tb«.lral which aepaarnJ, loJIr Iljuuwata-J. I" U»» l*ip*l* lUiuirirtt AioM of" 
JMiuarr «, <xf this r«r. 



I have taken no liberty whatever with the surroundings, for every 
tree exisu as 1 have shown it, and on lite lawn at ■' Fair Park " are 
many more. 

As to construction, (he walls arc of local red brick*, with warn 
Dumfries stone (Corsehill) dressings. The roof is covered with 
Wilkinson's strawberry-colored Brose.ley tiles. The wood-work of 
the main front is of teak, sturdily built. Each floor rests upon 
stout iron flitch-girders, which are nutted on the exterior with orna- 
mental wrought-irou ties, after the fashion so general in Bruges and 
its neighborhood — a happy and characteristic feature. Much of 
the ground floor, being used by statuaries for the working of stone 
and marble, Is open-arcaded on the side facing the yard. The front 
portion is used as a show-room for finished work prior to being sent 
off — and that simply, as no good* are made on " spec," everything 
being " ordered " first. The floor of this part and of the veslil.ule 
arc of Maw & Co.'s encaustic tiles. On the first floor i» a large simp, 
some one hundred feet long, devoted to skilful workers and carvers 
in wood, to (be offices, and to Mr. Hems'* private studio. Here no 
cost has been spared ; (he walls arc panelled in wainscot oak ; tlie 
windows are of teak, the glass therein being cleverly painted by 
Messrs. Fouraire and Watson of Plymouth. The fireplace has a 
" countrv parson " stove, hearth, etc., of old blue Dutch tiles. The over- 
mantel, in the main, consist* of a finely carved and ancient wooden 
representation of the Royal arms (a! b. 1630). It is local work. 
Beneath is the motto, " Work whilst it is called to-day, the night 
cometh when no man shall work." Here 1 may remark that the 
very folk who do no* need mottoes stick them prominently up for their 
every-day perusal. 

On the third lloor the modelling and the figure-work is done. 
This portion, like everywhere else, n-ems with models of saints and 
of animals, of figure* and of foliage, together with innumerable old 
examples of mediaeval work — a veritable architectural museum of 
the most interesting character. 

And now a few facts about " Harry Hems," as he is familiarly 
known. Born and bred in t»ndon — serving a seven years' appren- 
ticeship in Yorkshire — leading a Bohemian life in many parts of 
(treat Britain, and the Continent afterwards — he went to Exeter to 
carve the new Albert Museum there, just seventeen years ago. Be- 
ginning a business on hi* own account, with very small things, a* the 
work increa*ed so the shops grew bigger proporlionntcly ; until in 
1 SMI, close by (he central part of the city the present extensive prem- 
ises have been built. Whilst the workshop is one large architectural 
museum, in which, on wall and beam, at every band are old sample* 
of ancient work, or plaster casts of such, the residence at " Fair 
Park" is altogether a curiotity shop; the walls have been, under 
Mr. R. Medley Fulford's siqtervision, painted in distemper; and 
thereon, and in every cabinet, and at every corner, arc hung, or ar- 
ranged 

Old records writ on tomb or lirass ; 
Old S|»ils of arrow* head and how; 
Oli) wrecks of old world's overflow; 
Old relics of earth's primal slime, He. 

Amongst all these, many a pleasant hour might be profitably spent. 

Mr. Hems has carried out carved work or sculpture, or made stalls, 
pulpits, fonts, reredos, or other fittings for nearly a thousand churches 
and important public buildings. At the Centennial Exhibition at 
Philadelphia, IKTfi, he was the only British exhibitor awarded a 
medal for sculpture or carved fittings — he bad one for both. At 
Paris, 1878, he was awarded honorable mention, and at numbers of 
local and minor exhibitions he has won medals and prizes. Both 
bis grandfathers (paternal and maternal sides) were awarded medals 
at the ({real Exhibition of 1851. As his work ha* increased a large 
staff of art workmen has gradually collected, and now, amongst 
" Harry Hems's mcrrie men," aw to be found some of the pick of the 
west countrv, north country, Londoners, Germans, and Frenchmen, 
who represent the trades uf sculpture, carving, modelling, joinery, 
and masonry, whilst they have been working "overtime " for the last 
twelve years! In the wood-working, mitring — tlie joiner'* delight 
— is unknown ; all work i» butt-jointed, and in place of nail* nr screws 
oaken pin* arc used ; all the work is left from the tool, and sand-paper 
prohibilrd. 

The skill of the wood and stone carver is well enough appreciated 
now-a-davs, ami the best kind which we can avail ourselves of has 
(o be drawn upon for the finishing and adornment of our buildings ; 
there i*, therefore, every opportunity for the success of such a busi- 
ness as this when it is in energetic ami able bands. What cbunce 
it will have when our ladles have passed through several session* of 
'• wood-carving classes," and " know all about it," one may well shud- 
der to contemplate. 

DEMOX KOR A POHTIOW OF A PROPOSED DECORATION IN ST. 
PAfl/A CATHEDRAL. 
[From th« Arrhiltct.] 

We are enabled lo reproduce (be design by Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton. P. R. A., forming part of the proposed decoration of St. 
Paul's, which appeared in the last exhibition of (be Royal 
Academy. It will be rcmcmlicred that Mr. Poynter, R. A., contri- 
buted to'the same exhibition a large drawing representing a segment 
which comprised one-sixth of the dome, and from which the proposed 
arrangement of (be decoration could be understood. The dome will 
I be divided Into eight parts by upright architectural rib*. In each 
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•pace between the ribs will be two large round panels, twenty feet 
<-i,:lit inches anil twelve feet eight inches in diameter respectively. 
Round the base of the dome ami supporting the circular panels will 
be eight thrones or architectural seals containing figures of St. John 
the Evangelist ami the Bishop? of the Seven Churches. In a circle 
above all will be the Four-and-lwenty Elders. The groups of figures 
on the rib* will illustrate the chorus of praise lo the Lamb. 

The circular panels and medallions will contain the Visions of the 
Apocalypse. In the segment which was exhibited the upper panel 
represented the Vision of Christ in Judgment, and the lower panel 
(shown in the illustration) the Rising of the Mead from the Sea. 
The subjects of the two are taken from the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth verses of the twentieth chapter of the Revelation : — 

And I saw agrrat shltc throne, and Mini that sat on It, from whose face 
the Mirth .and the heaven tied away; aud there was found no place (or them. 
And I saw the dead, small and great, stand before <5od; and the hooks were 
Ofiened: and another book was opened, which is the Imok of life: and the 
dead were judged out of those lhiu£s which were wriUeu in the books, ac- 
cording to their works. And the sea cave up the dead which were iu it 

MOUNT M iililllS BANK-BI'II.DINO, NEW TOKK, X. Y. MESSRS. LAMB 
* Hli 11. ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Tins design was the one selected in a competition for the above 
building in New York. The plan contemplates a fire-proof building 
containing the bank, deposit-vaults, storage-vaults, and four floors of 
apartment -flats. The bank is entered both from One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street, and also Fourth Avenue, under an arched ves- 
tibule with stone ceilings. It contains beside the banking-room, the 
president's room, which connects with the deposit-vaults below by 
private staircase, large directors' room, iluuble toilet-rooms, and two- 
storied safe. The finish is mahogany throughout. In the centre of 
the One Hundred and Twcntv-fifth Street facade is the entrance to 
the deposit-vaults, which is four steps Irelow the sidewalk, arid en- 
tered under a massive archwav with vestibule in red sandstone. The 
vault is U' x SI' inside, with' heavy walls of brick and chilled steel, 
and has a clear passage around it lined with white glazed brick. The 
floor in this passage is iron-grated, so as to allow free view to the 
storage vaults below. The examination-rooms are numerous and 
one contains a platform-lift to allow bulky mailers to be examined and 
then lowered to the storage-vaults. There are also an office, wait- 
ing-room, toilet-room, and all finished in ash. To the left of the de- 
posit entrance is the entrance to the apartments, also through an 
arched vestibule. The elevator is near at bund and goes from the 
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HOUSE FOR JOHN FAHR, ESQ., SHORT HILLS, N. 4. MR. JAMES 
BROWN LOR II, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, K. Y. 

Tms house will be built of gTay stone with Philadelphia prcssed- 
brick quoins to all window and door openings and angles of building, 
up to second story. Superstructure, frame and shingle. 

THE BROAD-STREET PASSENGER STATION OK TUB PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD COMPANY AT PHILADELPHIA. 
[From the Building Mm] 
We present to our readers this week a perspective view of the 
new Broad-Street Station at Philadelphia, which has recently been 
opened for use by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. The' clock- 
tower at the northeast corner of the building gives emphasis and 
breaks the sky-line agreeably, besides being in itself a tine piece of 
design. The clock-dial will be seven feet in diameter, and the height 
from the pavement 120 feet — the total height of the tower, exclu- 
sive of iron-work and finial at the top, being 1 70 feet. The designs, 

Broth- 




oy chief-engineer W. H. Brown and his corps of 

HOTEL COMMUNAL d'ANDERI.ECIIT. M. VAN YSENDYCK, ARCHI- 
TECT. 

ITrom U .VomrVur dtt ArcUtrela.] 
HOTEL, RUE Of MO. NT D'UUVILLE, PARIS, FRANCE. M. TRONQCOIS, 
ARCHITECT. 
I From La Senuiine rf« Constructcmrt.] 



Historical "Mom mkvjs " is Frakce. — The Commission of His- 
torical Monuments at its last sitting classified the following edifices as 
worthy of national preservation: The Chilean de Kc'iouic'rc' (Finis- 
tire), built at the commencement of the fifteenth century, anil that of 
Morlier-Crolle (Mayenne), constructed towards the end of same century ; 
a bouse in the Queen Anne style of architecture at Mnrlaix (Finisterc), 
containing a very curious staircase; the Tower of llautcfagc (Lot-el- 
Garonne: the great Cross in the Couchey burial ground (Cutc-d'Or). 
which date* from the sixteenth century; the Oratory of Bellecroix at 
Villeneuve lc»-Avignon (liard), which, although in a stale of ruin, is 
especially interesting for its plan and disposition; the favade of the 
central pavilion and of the tower of the Chateau de la Tour d'Avigire* 
(Vaucluse); the Church of Sl.-Vaast de Longmont (Oise|. the steeple 
of which, erected in the twelfth century, is very remarkable ; and lhe 
Church of St -Algnan (Loir el Cher), which, in spite of the mutilations 
it ha* undergone, still presents much interest, and possesses a very fine 
crypt. — T*« Architect. 
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HE demolition of the Tu 

ays the London 
vhlch will soon be 
an accomplished fact, and 
the narrow escape of Hamp- 
ton Court from destruction, 
warn the builders of sump- 
tuous palaces of tho fate 
which so often awaits their 
architectural triumphs long 
before the ravages of time or 
the assaults of a military en- 
emy have done the work of 
destruction. This age is not 
one for private palaces, 
whether the occupant thereof 
be a king or emperor, an 
owner of broad acres or a 
successful speculator. The 
survivals of Kensington House and Hampton Court are no doubt 
exceptional ; but there are in many places throughout the country 
other palatial residences which have been degraded from the use 
destined for them by their founder, and employed a* hospitals, asy- 
lums, or public institutions of some sort or other. The royal pal- 
aces of France and several other countries have shared a similar 
fate, and their humbled fortunes compare rather strikingly with the 
growth on all sides of such buildings as Palace* of Juslice, Crystal 
Palaces, and other gigantic structures designed for practical use or 
public entertainment. 

None, however, of these edifices, at least in Christian countries, 
can be compared for a moment, in point of extenl, lo the dwelling- 
places of the great monarch* of the Old World. We must go back 
to a period before the beginning of modern history for an account of 
a roval palace on what may be called really a large scale. The pal- 
ace of Babylon, for instance, measured three hundred starlia, or 
about four miles in circumference, and its architecture was worthy 
of the town whose walls al the top were of the width of a good 
turnpike road. The nearest approach to fhis spacious magnificence 
in modern times is, perhaps, the famous Summer Palace near Pckin, 
the pillage of which in 1KG0 provided so many houses in England 
and France with an assortment of valuable curiosities. But the 
flimsy masonry and wood-work of the Celestial authorities could no 
more* bo compared in splendor with the massive walls and pillars of 
the Assvrlim builders than a doll's house with a Norman castle. 
The first great palace in Europe was that which has givtn its name 
to all subsequent buildings of the sort — the grand pile of building* 
appropriated try Augustu* Cu»sar to his own use on the formation of 
the empire. Before his death the whole extent of the Pataline Hill 
was included in the circuit of the imperial residence, and that archi- 
tectural talent which " found Rome built of brick and left it built of 
marble " diil not ex|rend its least energetic care upon lhe halls and 
porticoes of the Palatium. Yet this ample space of the most val- 
uable building ground ever known did not sufface for the succeeding 
emperors, who encroached far into the clly, and had usurped hun- 
dreds of private houses by the time that Nero's " golden palace " 
rose to scandalize the few remaining believers in the great "repub- 
lic " of Rome. A reaction set in which may be in some sort com- 
pared lo that which has been guing on In modern Europe for the last 
two or three centuries, and from that time forward the extravagance 
of the emperors exhibited itself rather in providing luxurious build- 
ings for the populace, such a* baths, theatres, anil hippodromes, 
than in the further extension of the overgrown edifices of the Pal- 



A more selfish and silly impulse prevailed with the degenerate 
emperors of the East, who did much more for the embellishment of 
their palace on the Busphorus than for the public edifices. Between 
the Cathedral of St. Sophia, now the greatest mosque in existence, 
and the hippodrome, arose under the direction of Constanline an 
imitation of the Auguslan palace at Rome. But the gradual addi- 
tions of succeetling sovereigns, while it enriched the interior, gave 
to the outward building an irregular and clumsy appearance, which 
almost every emperor aggravated by destroying a part of the exist- 
ing structure, to replace it with some whim of his own. Thcophilus 
had the good or bail taste and the boldness lo imitate a design of the 
palace at Bagdad, and he introduced thence the use of domes now 
so common in the whole of the East. It was he who added to the 
ornaments of the palace the two celebrated gold lions and the golden 
tree with artificial singing birds in it, and who raised terraces of 
marble on the top of which his throne of jewelled gold was set. His 
ministers were ranged on steps a little lower down, and next to them 
tho populace, while at the luwest part were exhibited pantomimes 
and comic plays, Tho Bagdad palace itself was chiefly famous for 
its splendid tapestrv, of which thirty-eight thousand pieces were 
hung on its walls. There were also twenty-two thousand carpels of 
the most costly workmanship, and on these lhe one hundred tame 
lions were laid in obedient silence by their black attendants. At 
Cordova the splendor of the Saracen Caliphs was not less amply dis- 
played, and the palace of Zebra absorbed in its first construction 
£3,000.000 sterling, and took twenlv-five vears to build. It It prob- 
itue, at least, of all the 'decorations in which the Caliphs 
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delimited worn only borrowed from the pattern* found by tbo Arab* 
in Persia, when the venerable dynasty of the Sassanides w*« over- 



FIRE-PROOF PAINT. 
To trie Editors or tiik America* Arcuitkct : — 

Dear Sirt, — Will some one (Wsides the patontees) five prone 
rational statements alioul so-called "fire-proof painl." What its fire- 
resistinj rpi&litics (if any) dcjicnd upon, and what experiment* have 



been mailt- ? 



Puor.xix. 



A QUESTIOX OF FEE. 

DETROIT, Mien., April 23, USX. 
To the Kimtors of the America* Arcuitkct : — 

Sirt, — I have mudc a set of general plans and ic|»-cificatMm« for a 
house, which wen- arceiiu-d by the owner, who finally decided not to 
liuild fnmi the**' plans, but to (mild a smaller and cheaper house. Is 
it customary to make a reduction from the usual prices fur the first 
ret of plan«. etc. 1 Yours truly, JC8TICF. 

[Wit we no reason why the mnat charge for general drawings and speci- 
fication* should not be made. — Kiw. AwKUK-Ati Architect.] 



NOTES AND CUPPINGS. 

Chilian Expioratiox* — The Chilian' have at present several thou- 
sand men advancing f roni different directions into the Araucaniati terri- 
tory. Vp to now tliey have met with rlinht opposition, although put 
events have led the Government to antieipnte that stubborn opposition 
would be encountered. Among a numher of letter* frnm correapon- 
dentr accompanying the different expeditions in om- descriptive of the 
newly discovered rite of the city of Vlllarica, a populous and opulent 
eitv. "which, after a siege nf two years and eleven months, fell into the 
hand* of the Araucanians in l01Ei The writer states that he has 
walked among the ruins, now thickly studded with well-grown oaks, 
and among them has traced streets wliich were fully one mile in length, 
and which had been divided into blocks of 100 vards square, as vis 
customary in most of the cities fnunded by the Spaniards. The city 
had been surrounded by a wall, which is yet In a fair state of preserva- 
tion from three lo six' feet from the ground — a sufficient defense In 
former days against any ordinary Indian attack. Tiles were found 
which have hardened to the consistency of stone, and which arc in 
better condition than when they were the mute witnesses of the de- 
struction of this inland city so many years ago. In the vicinity there 
is a very extensive lake, in which -an island is situated which is re- 
ported to be swarming with the descendants of the domestic animal* 
belonging to the Spaniards who were here sacrificed by the victorious 
Araucanians. The description given is brief in the extreme, but it will 
soon be supplemented by fuller and yet more interesting reports of this 
and other cities which were destroyed at the same time. All the dis- 
tricts nnw Wing explored— and notably that surruundlng Villarica — 
abound in mine*, which returned large sums during the Spanish occu- 
pancy. These mines will again be worked under different auspices, 
and will lend their assistance in promoting the rapid settlement and de- 
velopment of Araucnnia, so long occupied by the scattered bands claim, 
lng dominion over it, but which now promise* to become oue of the 
richest provinces of Chili. — Allium Star and Urralii. 



> — In a recent note, writing of American or canary-col- 
ored whltewood, we expressed the opinion that many of the good quali- 
ties this wood possesses are n>it appreciated in this country as they de- 
serve. For wide panels, in cabinet and coach work, it has been used 
here for Mime time past, and fur the purpose it has been found in every 
way suitable, being a soft yellow wood, easily worked, and not given to 
warping. In the United States this wood is extensively used for a 
variety nf purposes for which we are accustomed to use pine or other 
harder woods Krom a recent issue of the /.amVr Wvrid. we leant 
that a large sash and door factory in IHiin has more than doubled it* 
capacity during the past year, the specialy of this firm being white- 
wood, which they are rapidly introducing in the Kaetcrn States as a 
sutistitutc for pine in such things a* doors, moulding*, and every form 
of dimension stnff. such as used by organ builders, furniture manufac- 
turers, etc.— TVatBrr Tntdtl Journal. 

KiiLAac.awKirr or BiamxanAM Station. — Operations have com- 
menced by which at a cost of $1,250,000 New Street Station, Birming- 
ham England, will be converted into the largest railway depot in the 
world It will cover a total area of Ili.OOO square yards, or over eleven 
acres, and will have three platforms each 1,000 feet long. 

A Model's Scit. — A stalwart "longshoreman named Burns claimed 
$80 damages from J. Q. A. Ward, the New York sculptor, recently, 
fur non-fulfilment of contract. Ward wanted a giant as a model for a 
statue of Washington, and the 'longshoreman was selected at 915 a 
week, and he was to have four or five months' work. He complained 
that it hurt bis legs to stand in one position so long. He was of no use, 
and at the end of the week Mr. Ward let hini go. The decision was in 
Mr. Ward's favor. 

Tna Old Palsis pk Justice, BanisEu — It has been decided to 
pull down the old Palais de Justice at Brussels, and on its ruins erect 
a building In which the archives of the kingdom will lie kept. It will 
be calh-d the " Palais des Archives," and is to be six stories in height, 
ami will contain 420 Are-proof chandlers. It Is to he completely Iso- 
lated from all other buildings. Advantage will be taken of the de- 
molition of the old buildings to construct two Dew streets. The cost 
is estimated at 2.000.000 francs. 



Discovert of a Rom ah Mosaic at Carthage. — Captain Prud- 
hommc, of the Eighty third Regiment of the French army, stationed 
near Tunis, has discovered, buried in the sand on the beach of the liulf 
of Carthage, a splendid piece of mosaic-work, measuring about 140 feel, 
and so well preserved that the designs are easily traceable- It bear* 
three inscriptions in Roman capitals, and on each side a seven-branched 
candlestick. The designs include figure* of birds, lions, and fishes, or- 
namental scrolls, etc The general *en*e of the inscriptions ap|>cars to 
chronicle the construction of a synagogue erected by the Jews resident 
in the country under the domination of the Romans. Pfcre Dclattrc, 
the well-known archmologiat of Tunis, the modern Carthage, i* now ex- 
amining tills remarkable mosaic, and will doubtless arrive at the exact 
meaning of the three inscriptions The outer wall* of the building, uf 
which it must have formed part, are entirely destroyed, nothing remain- 
ing but the foundations and the pavement, which are buried some three 
or four feet In the earth. It was erected near the shore, and the sea, 
which has been gaining ground on this part of the coast, now comes up 
to within a few feet of the remains — Tie Arzkittct. 



AprARATca for Disistfsctiok. — In several hospitals in Berlin, Stet- 
tin, and other pans of Germany, the disinfecting apparatus of Schim- 
mel * Co, of Chemnitz, patented about a year ago, is now used. 1 he 
agent is heat (both moUt and dry). The general arrangement is a* fol- 
lows : There Is a large case with double walls of sheet-metal and a 
had heat conductor between. This communicates with a chimney at 
the lop behind, and in front ha* two door*: the upper doorway admits 
a frame-bearing wagou on rails, and the lower another wagon, also on 
rails, with the heating system. The former wagon has a permeable; 
bottom and cross-bar* in the frame, from which are hung in lim n b*gs 
the clothes to he disinfected. The lower wagon carriea a thick tube 
which returns (horizontally ) on itself, and Wars a scries nf projecting 
ribs. Above and parallel with it Is another tube of copper, with nu- 
merous small holes to let steam out. When the ladrii cloihcs-wagou baa 
been pushed into the upper part and the door shut behind it, the steam 
valve of thr connection with the rib tube system is opened, as also an 
air-valve below and the chimney valve, anil the heating proceeds till 
a thermometer, readable outside, marks DO 'C. Then the steain and 
chimney valve* are two-thirds closed, and the other steam-valve, that 
of the perforated tube, opened. The steam is thus allowed to act di- 
rectly about twenty to thirty minute*. After this tube is closed fur- 
ther heating by the other system is continued about a quarter of an 
hour, the ventilating valves being fully open. The process of disinfec- 
tion lasts one and one-quarter to one ami one-half hours. The upper 
wagon may then be taken out and laden afresh. — Lot, dot, Timt: 



Quarter-sawed Yellow Pixr — There Is no lumber that will shrink 
so little ami wear so long a* quarter-sawed. This process of sawing is 
particularly applicable to ycllow-pine flooring, as sucli flooring is gener- 
ally laid where it is subjected to heavy wear. A bastard sawed board, 
no matter from what kind of timber It is cut, will wear rough, and 
sliver, if in constant use for flooring or driveways. It would he impossi- 
ble to conceive of a harder, more durable floor than yellow pine would 
make if it were quartered. Thr pilch it contains would give it an ad- 
vantage over oak, ash or maple in point of durability. A few of the 
Southern mill-men are beginning to understand the merit* of such floor- 
ing, and are selecting the few quartered boards that every log sawed 
the old-fashioned way Invariably has, and putting them in a grade by 
themselves. It is a bad way of doing, for the balance of the flooring 
Is depreciated in value, and in fact sometimes almost worthless, for no 
man who I* acquainted with its defects would 4hink of making a floor 
of it. It might answer for a floor that is to be kept carpeted, but 
usually such a floor it made of softer and cheaper wood. The expense 
uf quarter sawing would be considerably In excess of the usual way of 
manufacture, but tlic flooring would be richly worth the difference. 
Quartered oak in the large markets is worth on an average, 910 per 
thousand more than clear oak sawed bastard, and there ought to be 
nearly tlutt difference between the two kinds of ycllow-pinc flooring. 
A log, if quarter-sawed, does not yield as much lumber as if sawed the 
other way, and sawing it that way i* a slower job, Quartered flooring 
ought to be one of the productions of the Southern mill*. Builder* 
should not object paying a third more for it, when they know its beauty 
— more than doubled as compared with bastard, and 
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CRirrLKOATB. — Cripplegate wa» a postern gate leading to the Bar- 
bican, while this watch-tower in advance of the city walla was forti- 
fied. The road between the postern and the burgki-nning ran necessa- 
rily between two low walls, most likely of earth, which formed what 
in fortification would Ik- described a covered way: the name In Anglo- 
Saxon would be rrtfxl, or rr»yjr/r,a passage under ground, and orof, a 
gale, street, or way. So says Mr. Denton, and it seems rightly, and 
cites anuther Crypclgeat in Wiltshire. Of course, against this view 
must be taken the fact that the parish church, built about 1100. was 
dedicated to St. Giles, the patrun saint of all cripples, which is a singu- 
lar coincidence if it be one only. Nothing of the old chnrch rcmniiu 
unless it he the base of its tower, the present church having been built 



about the end of the fourteenth century, though gutted by fire in 154o. 
Within its walls lie Frobisher, Fojtc, Glover, the herald, Speed, and, 
greatest of all, Milton : while Bunvan and De Foe are buried within 



the parish, in what was once known as Tyndale's Burial gmund and now 
as Hunhill Fields. Here Oliver Cromwell was married in UiiO, and here, 
four years later, was baptized under the false name of Robert Wright, 
an illegitimate grandchild of Coke, whose wife's scheming was thus re- 
warded. The belfrcy IhxssIs twelve bells, the largest number in »nv 
dry church, a peal which perhaps owe* its coiopl. rem-ss to n noble 
parishioner — the first Karl of Uridgewa:er, who " was an indefatigable 
ringer."— Tin AtKiKuum. 
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BUILDING PATENTS. 

( Printed Mprcijtrationt 0/0*1 patent a hmnentitmrd, 
togWftrr tril% /Mil itrtatt illtulrnlimt. May be obtattud 
qfthr t iiiwainijiimer 0/ 1'atmtt, cU Washington, /or 
f'sren/s'-Jire cent*.] 
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274,738. WlM.oW-ltBrHltiEBAT' 
BeuoUt. St, Louis, Mo. 

27ft,ao*2. SK1TKll.hl.KT.- K-lward '/.. Colling., Caju 
.W.i. N. .1., and Charlen F. 1'lk*. Philadelphia, I'... 

27S,»03. si:wKtt.Ki i »niN.i Devi, r.. — Edward Z. 
Colling*. Camden, N. J., and Charles F. Pike, Phlln- 
dolphin. Pa. 

27o.sl*i. SfttEW-TAr. —Cicero K. C. French, Provf 
deuce, II. I. 

275, *I6. PlBE-EaCAI-K.. — Dm Id Frle<lh*ln>, New 
York. N. Y. 

Z75.BS*- Dooit Biia.e on SrAv\ — Phllo J. Lock- 
wood, Auburn, Iiwl. 

■r.a.HX. H.tTII-H.M.n.-jM. C Mel.augb.lin. Cin- 
cinnati. 0. 

27S.SJS. WArEB CU.BFT. - J«. C McLaughlin, 

Cincinnati, U. 

Z7S,*I1. AffAttATt'B K..R MtKINII Rl.MflN.i FAn- 

iu< .— Henry M. Miner, Pittsburgh, pa. 

•KS.mil. Siitiixo I'iu-Umik Hasokb. — Edwin 
Proecott, Arlington, Miui, 

HJi^Sl. Hvi»B»t:i.li ..It OTMM Elkvatob. — Gin 
tavue N. llBitf. Philadelphia. Pa. 

276. HWI. Bii-Bka.i: FA>rENr.it. — Klmoro K. Hose, 
Sprli.gllcl.1, Mm. 

2I5,«0. Pike-E*. ai-e. — Uaskett D. E»»lni*mi. 
Miuneapoli*. Minn. 

SIS.Soo. Hi.vi, run Wateb Cloak™. —Joseph ,1. 
B. Prey, New York, N. V. 

2*o,***l. SA*.H-iIol,u.;B. — Frederick H. Gross, Deer 
1*1*. M*. 

273.9IK. Ftltr.-E*. APE L\l>t>r.B, — L«c4n» llni.illu. 
Swtatgu Lake, Me, 

Z7V»H- Pile lUst.LE. -Ueo. W. Hill, Stark's 
rolnl, Wub. 

•.'7J.«V Kl bktla. 1:. - tlarducr I.. Morri.cn, Brook- 

' y °:'vi(wT' Elevatob. — Bradshaw Sowall, Farntlng- 

*"»!»*}. FntK Em A»«. - William flrtek. Hock 
Fall*. III. 

27'..97». STHAISKK V.. It WATEK-FAt'i ET«. — 0*0. 
r. Harrington, Sau Francisco, Cal. 

27c!,ooj. Sikim; HlsoE. —John K. Clark, Buffalo. 
N. Y. 

tUMMA. Fastexek the MEEris.i-U.iiLi. 0) 
Sashe*. - Hiram T. King, Rochester. N. Y. 

276,097. PlHK-E*. ape- — Daniel l.uscbor, Cincin- 
naU, 1 1. 

2;«.»t«. ELKVAri.it. — Win. H. Rldgway, Coate*- 
Tlll«, Fa. 

Z;«.|MI. Peiims 1 . 1 m> I. K - Rulus Sarll* and 
Yirgil C. Holland. tlalu«»ill«. T-X. 

■XU atJ. WiM>.«r-4jr t»i.. - liertliaSchmltt, Brook 
lyn. W. Y. 

««,(»4. ME rALLIc BxwriMi. - Emll .Sorerin, Au- 
rora, lud. 

Z76,oi». FtttK Eat vi-E. - Allrod W. Siwrry, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

•76.1 . . I. IIIMSI I ' M bnM ■> II lit, I >--,,- 

T rts'lii. DtmsvE. t.x<; Wateu.Oiji.et.. - Horace 
E. W.IU.Cleraland.O. 



SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 



Bt lt-mnn Pebmita. — Sln.-e nur la«t re|K>rt thirty, 
tour permits hare been granted, the mure important 
ol wliirharx the r-dlnmnx: — 

Holland «; Mrlkmlwll, 21 tw.J.t y brlek bnlld- 
Ingt.. n w cor. t;beater and l l.ew St*. 

C. C J.HHinbar, tl.r<'e-hl'y brick building, ■ s 
Pratt St., between .;..]. Uuiiil. Allev aii.t Paaon St. 

W. T. Markkmd A lir.... 1 tbree.t J brlek build 
InK*, 1. w r».r. L^Alnglon a.Hl Pinr Si*.; and 5 Ultw 
»t'y brlek l.uil.l.n^M. w. I'l.u. St.. n <•! Lexhtgloli St. 

s. T. Iii.'har>l..«n. 7 three 5l'y brick building*, e * 
Pulton A.*., n e rw. Putli-rMMi A.e.. ."» iLr.H- 
brick bmltlinjf., u . Patter.*.... Are., e of Pillion 
Ave., .' i.itn v brick building-, 11 * Bruce All*), In 
rut ol alM.v*..' I.'v ln>r«-i.l ) b.trk litlti.lll.if., . . 
l«ila)«tte Ave,, * « e*.r. i.'.lbout. St.; '2 tkr**-.t'y 
brtck building., e * Calhoun St.. a of |jkfa)«ltv 
Ate.; and 4 ta.it.ry brick bull-lln^. .mi wleet court. 

tralvlln Kuanell, ibrex- .t') brRk building, u ■ 
lUrk At*., n ol WUMa si. 

Muft Uraaaal, iwo-W) 

I'MMI and <' .lllugtol. Ave.. 
• I.-. M. Cue, in tkrevnt') brick hui.iliuii*. n ► 

BarMta Av*.,«..f tr lugnu .»«•. 

A. Lull, tlilmiK Mlvk budding, e » Sl.ickton 
St . kMw.vi. prevrliiwii St. mid Pultersou A.c. 

rUehard H*.l..ia...r. t».o.l'j nru.k building, na 
HoUiuaii St., lH-iwmu P«'.li>)lvaiila Ave. and Dlvi. 
•ion »1. 

K- P. Sbipley, lb. 
Tiollnrj and i.lvl.lon St.. 

<loo. liu.sell. tltre.' .i'y brick building, and IWo- 
»t'y brick «taule lu In tear. r;. S. Patter*.™, Park 



HReyl 

. *t'y brick building, n e cor. 



of firlean. St. 
Oc. A. Ilanman, '.' three *t'y brick building., a ■ 
Caroline St.. n of rlianc St. 

Henry Shumburg. a tbrno-*t"y hrltk building*, 
w > Paca St.., iKitwaou sterrett and Hamburg sw. 



Hi^fir tL. — An addition I* t.. 
cbiH.'lL H.«i.o-|*lblc bo»|.ila! building, Memrn Al 
lei, * Kenw.y. urchilecta. 
Bi'ii.tnso Pm.uiri. — ffiicl. - .sr., .Vo. lw. 

Ward IS. f.ir Catrlck llolley, dwell, and .tore, 20' a 
■M' four-*t y flat; Amru. Mclni.e*. ImOilor. 

.1f.ir/tr,OTin* .sr.. -iMi, Ward 11, lor Horatio 
Whilwell, d'aoll., 2S' x S.V, Lhrea.t'y manwd. 
.I.*e|dl McKeeuing, bulkier. 

— /.'nerir-T .Sr., n*ar I'nlon Are.. Ward 2-1, 
for llaxard HleTen., dwell.. 2T.' x ax* fr", twc-«t'y 
pitch; Samuel T. Water*, builder. 

Sarin Hill Arr,. m.ar (Irani)rfan Way, Want 24, 
for Ueo. C. Sett, dwell.. 3i' x and 12' li" x 16', 
twrvat-y nltch; I). A. Berrv, builder. 

ir-im-ly St., near llluo Hill Aw., Ward 21. for 
Albert .1. Foxier, dwell., 'jo' and 2*9' x 41' and 14' x 
1C, two-xt'y pitch. 

AVrri'n St., .Vo. 3(1, Ward 21, for W. A. Dnneanaou, 
dwall.. 22' ami 27' 1 31". and W x 21-", two at'y pitch; 
W. A. DnncannMi. builder. 

ItnUaxd St.. near Dale St.. Ward 21, for Frank 
Maynw, 2 dwrlU., 20' x si', twoat'yhlp, Andrew 
Andenon, builder. 

Umgttm St.. A'M. 24n-242. Ward 1. for Heurv 
Ew.ll. 2 dwell... 2l>» 0" x LV, two .l y manaard; 0«o. 
W. llargrave. builder. 

.Vor/A /(ruvvm St,, naarly oppo.lt* l.yman Are., 
Ward 2fi."<or Henry B. Ooodeuough A Co.. atorage. 
27' x 3*, two iff flat; Jacob W. Berry, builder. 

r»om/)B'v SI., ntr. I'nnamnd St.. Ward 14. for 
William KatrertT, .table and cioper .bop, 22' x 30', 
two-.Cy «at; Win. ItatTerly. builder. 
n~,r\ St., near Wellington St.. Wanl 23. for Con. 

■ 7' x 10/, twe-at y 



St.. Ward I, for 



rod Ptter, dwell., 22' I 
pitch. 

7Woa St., V„. IW, Ward I, tea. I). Wallace, 
dwell.. Hi' and 23' x 54', two ify mansard, Frame St 
I'atten. builder.. 

Athley Ir.-,, near Klin 
(lurahl.i.ky. dwell., aty x 
D. McDonald, builder. 

Ktul flroo./«-o.v. ,V«w. 727-731. Ward 4. for OH* D. 
Dana, 2 dwell, aiwl .tore., 23' x .W and 3' x 33/ each, 
three-at'y llat; Horace Maneoii. builder. 

.V-»rio» *f.. Ao*. S« tmd SS, Ward I, for Coleman 
Cook. 2 dwell.., 1." r." x 31', two *fy manaanl. Cole 
man t ook builder. 

Anmmcr Sr.. near Otlagn St_. Ward 24. for Frank 
0. Naah, 2 dwelt. . 31' fi" X 34' V. 2 dwell... 22' X 32' 
and II' x IV; 2 dwell... SI' V x W. Wm . A. Blaxo, 
builder; two-m'y hip. 

ftrooklyo. 

in :i r.ivo PEtmrnt. — Elm St., n t, 174* S" w Buah- 
wiek Ave.. 3 two-.t'y frame tenement., tin roof.; 
ro«t. each. *2.S10; owner and builder. .Uibn Mitchell, 
1M l>evi>e St., arcblt«-t, Wm. l leinett 



ro-oroe St., n ., lull' e 
frame factory, gravel roor; 
13. .IcnkliiA. 771 llrcautwav, 
builder.. .Icnkln. A (illliee 

Troutmm St., a «, 124' 
•I'y Iriim* double umeniet 
owner. Martin Sehcl), jo 
John Platte; build. 

Hi 



entral Ave 



architect, 



three^t'y 
; owner. John 
E. F. Uaylor; 



Evergreen Ave., three. 
;, tin roof, 00.1, a4.iN.11. 
iraham Ave.; architect. 
*. Win, lUuth and P. Sober, 
r* SI.. » a. 470' e Bedford Ave , 5 lur*c-*ry 
hr<.wn.toiie front dwell... tin rwf*; coet, each, 
about Sli,i»»; owner, architect and builder, T. B. 
Jackaoli. 424 Clinton Ave. 

««.aieict jlrv., c «. nbout an' n Hull St., twoaf 
fraine*table, tin roof; ml. *I.3SH; uauer. .lowi 
Paywr. Itu.liwlrk Ave.; hnlider. N. Mct'orinack. 

/■<M«r'» St.. ■ «, t47' Hi" w Sixth Ave., 9t»o.»fy 
browrutone front dwelbt., gra.el n».f*; ciet. each 
Patrick Mullody. .17* tyillncy St. 



brick and lerra-ootUt Huith. In Die baaemenl will 
be localwl lb* vault* and nfflrwa of Die < oinmerolal 
Safety D*p<a.ll Co. The flrat floor will be occupied 
by the Commercial National Bank of Chicago, and 
the other llo..ni will lw devoled to ofllce*. - over 
on* hundred In uiinilwr. The •truclur* will cual 



W a 11 tin. 1 i.E. — .laffray A Scott are architect, of the 
Cba.11pi1.il Kca|*r Co."* warehoue*. cor. Adam, aod 
.loiter*., 11 sue, lu the Weat l)lvl*l.«i. Tu» dlnian- 
■ton. areK.'x 2U<>', Ave .tone high; the coat will 
b*fr..in».>.iKioto#IIHl,oi«i. 

Urn Mix.. PKliMIT*. — K. H. MonltOB. Iwo-M'f I 
dwell., 2S' x 7U'. Monroe St,, near Loavltl Su; , 
»4.«»). 



I l.i 



'-•Cy basement brick flata, : 
; c*i*t, 94 .£■». 
; three »t'y brick flau, 44' x 44'; era 



N. tl. John*, 
x 4S', 120 Sedg 

II. II. Cage 
97,000. 

.In... Kelck, two-.t'y haaement brick flat*, 2ft* z W, 
6S0 I Hi. 111 St.; co«t, fH.OOli. 

Pullman Palac* Car Co.. nlne-*t°y buemeut brlek 
office, and flat*, lay x I7o', a w our. of Michigan and 
Adam. St..; 00.1. *30u.rw. 

.1. M. tlrlaet. twoat'y brick dwell., 3V x r*v, S8t»- 
3*C7 Ijtke St.; coat, f 111,0011. 

V. Sejfrie.1. 2 two.t'y haaement brick flata. 43' x 
5f, .•.IB-Ill* l-ourtoeiitb St.; c.j*t, fg.mm. 

Prank Sln.kl, t»o-.Cy b**en,«nl brlek flau, 24' x 
«?, «f» Van Horn St.; co»t. *4.000. 
Pei.»r Tlioiniaxrti. tw.uat y baaameut brick flata. 



;yre. two-at'y 
coat, JA.ono. 
.Slat* Ave., 



tojxt; owner, 
architect*. Parntt llro*.: 



carpenter. P. Ward. 



/A* A'.. lb .Ire., n w cor. Washington Ave., three .I'y 
bnjwn.lone front dwell., tin roof; co*t, Blo,noti. 
owner and builder, D. II. Fowler, 14 Verona PL; 
architect, A. Hill. 

/Irrprn St.. So, "J", n «. ISO* w Clauoti Ave.. 
tkreo-*t'y frame tenement, tin roof; coat, $4.<a*>; 
owner, f>lvrnr.| J. Murphy, Pacific St.; architect, 
W. A. Mundell; built by day*' work. 

.»/,...*.„■,■...-. An., w *, 2f.' . Java St., three-at'y 
frame .tore and tenement, gravel roof; coat, *4,i*>1l; 

owner, Co.titi.er, Manhattan Ave.; arcUltech. 

ami builder*. Randall A .Miller. 

.Yor'n .SVcead St.. a ». 100' 3" w Fifth St.. ooe-»t'y 
brick .hop: coat. SD.Oti); owner, F. Haber1iM.11, 2*4 
Pearl St.. >'»w York; architect*. Thorn A Wll*on; 
builder. Jno. McQuald. 

tlrniut St.. a w wir. Fifth St.. f-mr-efy brick ware- 
house and store, tin roof; co*t, aao.ono; owner, 

Con.tat.lc, tireenc Ave.; architect. A. Herbert. 

Mvrtlr Arr., 11 *, 44V * Porllaml Ave,. J four-et'y 
brick »t..re« and flau. Uu r.».f»; c*t. each. »l3.<ax.; 
owner and builder, Jno. Uordon, 011 pretnlaea; arcbl- 
tect. Itobt IHxon. 

Tltirrl 4c... « v cor. Fifty-fourth St.. thr»«-»Cy 
frame .tore and dwell., tin roof; coat, JSI.700; own- 
er, [...wrenoe McKulght, Third Ave., oor. Nine- 
leei.th si. 

I'.irt Art., n KV e Marcy Ave., three at'y frame 
»t..re M..I telieme.il. tin roof; eo*t. fSACO; owner, 
archltawt and builder. Heury I>ocffier, IHDa Sunk- 
ton St. 

Al I .KAIH.S*. — Ian rtfilv SI,. So. 102, i>n«-et'y 
frame eit*u«|on. tin ro..f; n«t, tan, owner, Henry 
Niinlx; builder, F.. M. Iwtlefl*ou 
Chlnmo. 

Clirn. lt. — tlrac* Keformed Kpoeopul Church, 30' x 
Mi', English .tyle, pre*.ed brick aud terracotta, 
gable, of cncrele work, slat* roof; oust, S3.H*'; 
II. J. Starbnck. architect- 

[lASK-BtlLIHMt. — Meaan. J all ray A Scott are archi- 
lecta for Ih* .int'y t«nk-b>iilding lobe built by 
the Coinmerclat Safety DciHwlt Company, cor. Mon- 
roe aod Dearborn SU. lire dlmen.lon* are Won 



' x 5fi', 3H Kv.rgrwn Av«.; cutt. t4,wra. 
John Rider, two st y brick *t<*. ami dwell., 24' x 
fHV. 34.H Auburn St.; eoet, $3,00,1. 
H.11 i.ua.-Hon*e for Wm. Trooei. Esq.. Dearborn 
Ave., cor. Dlvulon St., 34' X 70*; coat, »I2,000; J. N. 
Tllum. architMt, 

Two house* for E. D. Homer, P»q., 
Ave., near Thirty second St. each 20/ x CO*; 1 
each. fr-VHM: J. N. Tilton. architect. 

Two hou*e* for K. orelup. liq., tiroveland Ave., 
near Thirty-second St.. each. IV x 110'; cost each 
fS.OW; J. K. Tilton, architect. 

Cincinnati. 

BriLDlMi Peiihit*.- Mia* Belle Mclntyrc. two-»i'j 
frame dwell.. Park Ave., near Vln* St.; < 

August Miller, three sfy brick dwell., 
near licet St.; cost, »9,«*1. 

A. McKald. threc.t y brick daell., Third Av».. 
between .lame* and Itachael su.; cot. f l.ocw. 

John Hater. Uir«*»fy brick building. Belts St., 
between Central Ave. and John Si.; oust, rfii.ooo, 

Wm. Buck, four at'y stone front building, s w cor. 
McVean Ami Harrison Avee.; cost, fla.oOO. 

Mark Levi, alteration to four-el') brick .tore, • e 
cor l-earl and Walnut St..; co»t, I7,CUU; Chas. Crap- 
tey. architect, 

J. II. Fl.llH.on, 10 two-.t'y brick dwell... I.inn St., 
near Wade St.; cost. fls,r*Mi; Wm. Wicker, builder. 

Mosler A Co., four-*fy brick factory. 11 . «ir. Bank 
and Doornail Sta.; c.»t, 9 1 1 .raxt. 

D. I"ii. thro*-st'y brick building, Harrison Ave.; 

cost, lv , .,IN.I. 

A.C. Klchards. three-st'y brick dwell., Kemper 
Lnne, near Wln.le.ir St.: ci»t, fll.oiv. 

tie.., Striblcy, four My brick butlilUig, Fourth St. 
between Main and Sycamore su.; oo.t. #3.on>. 

Slrobrldge A Co. five sfy brick prliilmghou*., 
onC„,,| St., „„r lla.^ s..; coat, *40.ohm, Samuei 
llannati.r.l. architect. 

J. J. AMilhl, tw.^sfy brick building, sw cor. 
Vine and St. Clair Su,; cut, ff.'l.uon. 

Henry Jenny. two»t y brick building, Vln* St.. 
between St. Clair and Wayne su., c..n #3,000. 

A. bubinur, llirw. m'y brick bu'.liili.g, I'oplar 
St.. near Dnluui Ave.; cost, fH.IKw. 

Clement ta.ksi.ip. four at'y stoiw fr.«il store. Cen- 
tral Ave., betaccn Eighth and Ninth SI..; Henry 
lien*, architect, cost, $15,000, 

A. Ilrust, Uire 
Buckeye St.; coa 

Mr.. - Bice, three sl y brick dwell., David St., 1^ 

Central Av..., cost. fM.ntia, 

Mrs B. Hart, Iw.mCy frame dwell., Hawthorn* 
Ave., near Warsaw Pike, c.wt, frl..v.l. 

H. Horning, taost'y brick Mllldiug, Calhoon St.; 
cost, *l. 0011. 

Ml»s Kate Itlloy, lliree-.l'y dwell., No 129 1 
worth St.; coat. SA.ino. 
Twenty^Sx perniiu for rci*|r»; cost, »2B.f(t>. 
Toul permits to date, 270. 
Total cost to date, #1.1156,1(0. 



i'y brick building. Oak St., 1 
, A3.:4Xi. 



Detroit. 

BclLr>l>n Pebmitk.-Jm. Anderson, 
No. II Spruce St.; ml, »4,30il. 

A. Beaton. 3 frame dwells., Fourth Ave.; coat 
#9.000. s 
Niippenan A Clark, brick •cfaool-hou**, cor. Cm 
"cbUecl S '" , " , °" St ' ; eo "' **■•**>• W 

H. tleorge A Sou, frame dwell., No. 17 Pre 11 it* 
Ave.; c.wl. #:t,(vx>. 

41. Butruln a Co., 2 brick dwell*., charlotte 
Are., Noe. 1*1 and 1-3; c...t fin, 

m:^ 11 '- a "«"• «""""•• ^ 

.lultu. II.4S, brick dwell., No. 4t.Cai.Hold Ave.; 
cost, $*,onti. 1 
TtaUmM Nelson, brick shop. Plum St.; cost, 

#/oon' " y "'" 1 - ,,rkk dwrl1 - Sve, ' uA s 'o «*»t, 
.'lullu* He**, a.Ulil|..ii* to brick brewery. Grand 
River Ave.. eo»t, *l'i,IHK). 

IIomo'" BlrJ " U IrU "'" • , """' ' s «"»lk St.;co.l. 
jiai; W,k "' """" J " 11 '" SU,h St " s 0o>t ' 
New York. 



Ap,utr»EXT-Hoc»Ei.— Foarap 

fl *o B '^«r h 'o^S^ad^v^^ f Se}ef. 
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tj ailii St. Tim fronts on Second Ave. are to bc 
browiKiMno. "t> Seventy fifth St., I'hiladelphla Iwso- 
brtck, wtili hrownatoue riui.h. oust, about #J^,im(i. 
Mr. .foo. M. li-uun i. the architect, 
Ba>k. — Tli* couipelltnm for iho IHntfi Savings Hank, 
of Ili'H .1', ii, tin* resulted in the al.teunltnenl ol 
Mr. .1. It. Thotrus, ut tbi* city, as architect. 
Cmmclt. — Abraham »t. Andruss, President of ttic 
Board of Trualoe* of the Church of the Iiiaciple* ..| 
Cliriat. has n)»l plan* for a now church-building to 
be erected oil the north iiMe of Etlty-alxlh St., I'l.V 
w of Eighth Ave . estimated cost, e»w*e- 
Tksf.mkst*. — A live it y brick tenement-bout*, the 
tint al'y to be used for auire*. In to he tiullt At New. 
3, Sand" Ko>*evclt St-, fur .Mr. W. Ii. Eulke, Iroui 
design* of Mcen. It .-. .1. Jttrdlue. 
Orrtl t;-Bt<ll.|ilS"o.-— The building for Mr. I iriaudo II. 
Potter, on I ' vr u K.jw. Is now to t>e pn.teeeded with, 
from design* of Messrs. starkweather A lot.ls*. 
BOIIHIS" Pemsllr.. - "iic //narford .1110 /-...ry.r*ir,f 
47., ■ a, K'j'w Third Are., tire «fjf I ri-k tenement, 
tin roof; cut. »l-7< 0; owner. <ieo, H. Win llleld. Ill 
Kant seventeenth St., archil. .-t, ,1- bn lingers. 

£fa> .SI.. Am. MB ••»■< 116. aerenat'y brick fac- 
tory, tin rwf. num. »XV»«'; owner. Van Zand! 
Eatate, «'m. T. Van Zand I, ear., 5J Uuirerelly IT.; 
architect, .toliu Mcltilyte. 

TV11/H -Ice., « ». »' ii Mne Hundred and Sixty tilth 
Sit., three-el'v Iranie dwell, and .tore, tin roof, rust, 
H.niB; owner. Mary Clancy, Tenth Are., near One 
Hundred and Sill} fifth St. 

One //Wlicd r«v«r>.*ir/A St., « ■, Set' n 

Fifth Ave., twost'y brick slsnlc. slate aod tin root, 
coat. IT.lKio; owner, l.ucten C. Warner, 2026 Ftflb 
Ave.: architect, A. II. Jennings. 

Fifly-ttslh St., n a. ifi.V » Eighth Are., twe-at'y 
brick and aloue church, slate and till roof; coat, 
fW.'-oo; owners. Trustees of the t'burch nf the lio. 
doles of Christ, A. A. Andrews, pastor, 415 West 
li.ru ; l.i r ■ I s*.-. iir.l.itc.l, 1 I- n .'.'.el:.*ni. tiMi .le; -, 
A, A. Andrew* St Son and t'brtatie A liykea. 

/.ivtiry-iunfft s'f., • *, rlo* e Third Ave., 1 flre-at'y 
brick leneuienta. tin nads; cost, each, el7.<»*>; own- 
er. 1'hlllp Draetidar. Are. B, cor. Eighty lltlb su; 
architect.. Mm isrundt. 

»uf MMM JirMl SI.. Xot. '226 and T». Sre-aVy 
brick tenement, tin roof; coal, 4H0.WO; owner and 
architect, same a* iaat. 

M u/cr SI.. D a. lift* w like Slip, one-sly brick 
boller-houac. tlu nad; eoat, #10. 'MMi; owner, tleo. \ . 
Il.-. ker. cor! Kutnera and l lieny Ml., architect*, 
W m. Held A Sou. 

(no Hu»,lr, l iia.' firmfiojlrt .<if., • I L 223' w 
Seventh Ave., 3 four al y brick and flona Hat*, tin 
root*; e..«i. ea<h. tiViU'i. naner. II. Mublker, 111) 
W eel One llundreil and roortcenlh St.; architect. 
Win. II. Hume; builder, not eeleeled. 

tUltm Jrr.. w a, Wu une llumlrod and lifty-Ultb 
St.. threv-cfy Iranie tcniinient: coat, 94jM| owner. 
Win. Ittraa, :iD Klt»>« Ave.; I>utldcr. mil neloctrvl. 

Writ "lie Waa'fex/ nuil Thtrrn-KM St., ,Vo. 33, 
; three -t'y and linneoienl lir,.-ui.»l..i.e front dwell 



tin ri»if»; c.wl.eHth. *tl.""". owner. W alter S. Til 
II4.1 Lenlngton Ave., »rcUiltct», Clevordon A; I' 

'"'(lie ffnn fr.d on./ 7V-i>f|/ •«••» M . f «.!«5' w Slklb 
Are. 4 three and f"ur at y browuafone trontdwell*., 
tin rooia;cv.N>t f eaeb. »l?.ojO, owner, trhaa. IXitchelor. 
117 U'MI l me Hundred and Twenty alllb St. ; alchl 
teet. M. V. B. Ketdon. 

Pint Arr. we ItMui Kurtv-^lghth to burly ninth 
St. H Dve-at'y brick leiieiueuU mid aloree. tin rieife. 

<y«t eu,-i.. n..'»i, ••«i»'i". •.•win r»y'"»i W 

MiKll^-ti Ave., urvhltecte, BaKock i McAvoy. 
bulld'-r Mkhiiel tiiblln, 

Ehr.'ulk .Ire ,.ec». Fiftieth St.. twiv-.fy brick 
•table and ..ftVe. tlu roof; owl. ownera. John 

II. tl. HIidaKand, tin Wc.t titty viral St., and 
othera. architect, ,1. >l. Foraler. 

Holm St., A... Vi, rear, four-id J lwlek workahop. 
tin roof; coal, el.non; owiaer, Hugh <j Krllly, « 
Weal sivleeiilh St., »n l.»" l. \\ In. liraill. 

■at*KlJ»ll ■>'■. • ». 2*1' e Tblrd Are., twoat y 
brlek auble. tin r«»d ; wed, *l.'*"'; owner. Home for 
the Alt- 1 ut the little SLUi ra ol the foot, lit; K.a»l 
Sevenllt'th St.; architect, L. J. li'tjonnor. 

/eie»f» e,<r»f» sr., ii a. I""' » Tenth Ave., I Sve al'y 
brownab.ue Iroot tewnieuta. Un roofa; waM each. 
Buttl owner. <lohn Llviiicatou, lie! laMeVM 
Ave.; architect. F. T. t'aiup. 

h'a»t r'ltfAfir 7'oarYA 41/. , .Vol. 1C3 uniV l**o, four al y 
bnck aline, tin roof; enat. »«tt.oaw»: owner, lu.bt. 
Murray, .'.:! Weel line lluodrvil and Thirtieth St.; 
architect. Geo. M. Waluruva). 

.-li-. »»»- ,1. n e war. "vie llundreil and Nineteenth 
St.. four at y public aehied, tin roof; eoat, *l2f.,iKMl; 
owner, I ity ol New York; architect, II. J. Stag*; 

.Serrn/arlA St., n •. I!»" w Flral A».. tbree-al y 
bri. k .tore and dwell., tin roof; MM, ilJM; owner, 
Wui. M. Ifatterty, 221 Fuel I aenty »lllh St.; arcbl- 

t,X H : *i t'yrJlrT* St., Sot e09 «mf 411, 1 flre-efy 
lirownatone front tenemenla. tin roola; coal, each, 
•i:,IHKI; owner. John Freud., ml Weal Fllllelli Ml.. 
»rchite<-t, Win. tiraul. 

£.oJ»fe e.wil St.. n l. 22i'e Mnth Are., « fovll- 
»fv brick dwella., tin and .late root"; c»l, eaeb, 
»ll »»; owner. Mary M. W illiain.. 2« Weal I wenty 
Br»l St.. arehllevt. I>. Ltouuu, bulldrra, II. Black- 
aejireaud 1.. V WUUanx. 

/.o*/y-r»irri St.. ' ». V. ' e Ninth A %*.. < lonMl y 
brlek dwella.. elate ami tin r«e^«. ciat, ciieh, 911.UXI; 
owner, architect aud Innldera, anine aa laeU 

sislf.jtrtt St . a •, l<"' » Tenth Ave., nve-at y 
brlek u-oeinenl and at.. re, tin l. «!; coat. eU'.ouo. 
owner Clau* Ahreiia, leolh Ave., cor. sixly-eecouil 
St.; ar.-.hlleel, C. F. Itl.Uler, dr. 

y.rli, Hrit si., ii a, : ft Hot Ave., lwnel y hrl. k 
atabie. ur»vel rte.f. c»l. a.l.oo. leeeeee. Ii. U 
MiajUt <:..., fool Keel Ihirly flflb St., areJiltect, 

J "oi*'» .".'e.', w », < >ne llon.lred and Forty fifth U. 
(In. 1 1. 1 u.l r.d and F.TIyaitlh Sle.. and n a line 
Hundred aiel Furty-ntlh SI., fr.au Fujhlh b. New 

Av.a.. I', three afj fr» dwells.., gravel mtWj 

euat. eaili, ».■..*«•. .an.-r. Nathan llnhart, XI Weal 
Twenty tilth St.. architect, T M. • lark. 



mill Are.; arehiteete. 
M. Held ami Steele « 



| tieneral Theological Seliiinair. I. F.. H.ilTmau. 
chairman of real r*la»e n.muilttee, 42fi Weat T'wrn- 
ty-tbird St.; architect. I haa. I . 1 1 >i«ti t ; bulldera. 
.lalnea Itogert and llavi.l Ilepbuni. 

One //uar/red irad >'(/'" ,A ■ s/ - ■ -Var* w Court- 
land Ave., 2 fonr-at'y Iranie tenetnenta, tin foofa; 
coat. eneb. eA.ntlu; owner, FraltsAi KliAh, Km Kant 
Third St.; architect. M. .1. Carvin. 

f .ui Une /fearfrnf naif /'irv a/y aereaf* .Sr., .Vo. TO, 
oue-at'y brlek stable, tin roof; c<ait, 9"taj; owner, 
lleorwe" W. Martin, on preiniai^i, architect, tl. Hote 
1 int 'u, bulldera, Murker * Smith and I '. It. Ilrown. 
HVaf r'nwrfcmr A St.. Xot. 44V, 4&I rincf 4A3, run- 
ning through to Fifteenth St., 1' brick f,vct.>rle*, tin 
nada; wiat, total. S4!V.im>, r.wnera. -tobiuon & I >.y , 
rua, Fourteenih St.. cor. Tenth A' 
llerger A* Bajllea; I 
I'oatigau. 

S,mth St., .Vo. :ist>, one and 
building, tlu roof) eoat, *2ft.uot), owuera. Ii. U 
Mitcheil St Oi.. » Weat Nineteenth St. 

Etui f\fl,.tull> St.. An. ail, fourat y k 
m.nt aud waf.n houac and brick alul.le. tin r «.fa 
coat, total. elMMKU o.uer. F. Hauilrkh, »v. Ihml 
Ave.; archllecl, Win. Kllhlea. 

Our Hmmtrr.l «»./ ;V,iily a/f* S/ . ■ a. l.We Kighlh 
Arc.twoal'y brick atore and ball, tin roof, coat, 
elli.iaai; owner. Andiew .l.dinaton, 114 Weat Ihirly 
ninth St.; areJiltecl, li. Hobinsoai, Jr. 

M'eaf Thirty trrtHtk St., .Vo. *M, lire at y brown- 
•Wne front Hill, tin naif: eoat. eltl.faW, owner, John 
,1. ToMli. ,161 W eat Thirty aev-ond St. . bulldera. 
Thorn at W I lean. 

F\t1/.tifhlk St.. 9 
■rat* Are , h flu. at 
| roofa; coal each, tl 
Bernard Wllaon, S3 
lecla. Thorn * WIIm 
Sirt*-rMtk St., n a, 
brick and atone Hat.', tin roof* 
owner, Michael Schaehiel, Jr., 
architect. Win. .tone. 

ImtK .I.e., e a, tine Hundred and Slaty. third to 
true Hundred aud SUty-fonrth Sta., 6 threoat'y 
frame dwella,. alate roofa; eoat, each. eA.Mai; owner. 
Martin H. Brown. ;;t> Lexington Are.; architect*, Ii. 
St J. Jardlne. 

if. ff M.w» sr., n a, ia» e Maillaon Ave.. 4 four al'y 
l.rown.ton.. fr uit dwella., tin rieda; eoat, each, 
elvaw; owner. Ed. Kilpatrlck, .112 Kaat Seveuiy- 
ninth St.; architect*, l>. * J. Jardine. 
At.TfK»rios». — «n»i«f St., .Vo. H, Internal altera- 
»10,ikk.; owner, i^itharlueT. Ktmhur.lt. 



ar 11 rat Ave. and ajti' w 
brownatone front tlata. tin 
ttOj owuera, TUner Moore and 
jut Seventy-nlnlh St.; archi- 
ll' e Seventh Ave., ft flve-«t') 
1 ciat, each, tla.niti, 
llil Seventh Are.; 



New Brighton. S. I.; arcbllecla, Lederly St l ". 

MIW //nmfrrd .lad Mull) St.. Vo. I«», lliree- 

it'y hrl. k exioiedon with new autre frout. alao, roof; 
cie.1. fa.utw: owner, Hugh 0axxe*vn, on pretniaea; 
builder, Arthur Areuin.ler. 

/■.".!»( .sVt ciily Itrtb SI . Sot. 12 "O'l 1 1, one at y 
brickexlenaUui loea. il bouse, enat, SS.wal: owner. 
Wm. S. Maddock. Ilia l-aat i me Hundred and Twen- 
tv-llirrd St.- suneriuteudente. Mairlay Altavlea. 
' /frwntir.iH, .Vo. tin. make *ul> basement and alter 
l«aeuienl front: cat, JT.O"': owner Harvey Ken 
bvdy, Wimlaor Hotel: builder, S. II. Mapes. 

TAirtl .lee.. An*. Iif7 ».ad 1"_V9, Ironla altered, 
also, internal alteralloiu; e-tat. e-t.onu; owners. 
I'alh. line M. Jones. T«! Fifth Ave., and others; 
architect, Henry J. Hardenbi rgh. 

/frvevfieua. .V..a. 1237 rind IJ . •, three bulldinea lo 
1^ mixed one »fy, fr./ul wall* taken down and re- 

I. ulli. also altered internally: coat. »l >,mi; owner. 
Palwar.1 F. Jamee, s..; Seveuth Ave.; archilecla, J. 

II. McKlp.itrlck * Son. 

,*ieeoad sr.. .Vo. an. raise one st'y K"d a threwal y 
brlek extension: cad. *4.l«e); owner. Emilia Sauer. 
;* second St.; archllci-t, F. Ilernhardl, builders. 
M. Kiliwaru .V Sons and M. s. hiuaekenbseher tt 
Son*. 

U'rtt Elrr,iiih St., A'ik It"., raise two Movie* and a 
five .t'y extenalon: rebuild front wall and li.lrri.nl 
alterations; cel. *2u.i.">; owner, .In*. .1. Lyon, 123 
Weal FJeventh St. 

\I»/Urm St., .Vn. itio, raise one al'y, eoat, ♦n^s»>, 
owner, Meth.allat Bi«.k Concern. Saudford Hunt, 
agent: builder. Wm B. Whllloek. 

Il,irri: n St., V, II. raise tan und a half stories, 
new flat roof; cost, ii,'." 1 ; owner, laolla Connelly, 
3o Bench St : architect, Wm.ltraul. 

JTijra'A .4rr., Vn. (46 aa<* 647, 2 one-sl y brick ex 
tensl.tata and Internal alterations, coal, *3>al; own- 
er, Samuel T. 'I o-a-nsend. Br<aiklyn; bulldera. John 
Knppert and John H. Many. 

Il ea/ r»ic/y-»Lrr* .Sr., .Vo. ?l». raise roof tyro feel 
and a four st'y brick extension; cost. $4,uut>; owner. 
Thomna Mcliowan. on premises; builder. SUiltll T. 
ltmdi 

"v,- //awfrei/ one/ Teaf* St., .V. a. 1311 In 171. new 
atore fmnts; e.»t. »4 ,«mj owner. Abraham steers. 
Hue Hundred and Tweiitv-Dfth St. and liarism 

Hirer: architect. 14. iloblnsi Ir. 

! . -•-. n .sr.. .Vo. 17. Interna; alternlliaia, cost. 
fT.IHNI.- owner. St. I'eter's Church. Weatehea'.er. 
l'hlllp H. Ade. Clerk lo ihe Vestry. II Nassau St.. 
architect, John W. Hilch-l 

HVaf r.rr.-»(A .Si., So. 27. Uiree-at'y lolck exten 
•Ion; csit, eA.'aal: owners. Ellen K. Baxtrr and 
Abble Baker, on premise*, architect. II. E. Elcken 

Sixth Art,, .Vo. .V.7, internal alterations; coat, 
|4),es>i : owner, Mrs. I'ell; leasee. Patrick MeCann, 
-lll'jsat ThlrtyjeoundSt.; builder. I'. . I. Walab. 

ir.irren St., .Vo. Ill, tbree-sl'r brick extenaton, 
owner. St. Stephen's P. E. Church, Edwin K. Linen. 
I.'lerk to Vestry, 41 Br.*l st.. architect, M. C. Mer- 
ritl. 

/■rinre St., .Von. 103, laAitaif l"7, rnlae alllc to full 
at v. new list n.d, and a lw„ at"y brick exleuaiou. 
also, iulernsl alleralions and new store frout; eiavi, 
f'ju.nu; owners. John I'. T.-wiiscnd, M Eaat Fitly- 
fourth St., and Edwanl Tne*,7 Eaat Sixiy-Brat St.; 
architects. Lamb St Htcb. 



lit H.ntK. Pruxll l.- A'earf. eroa .sr., e s, above Tioga 
St.. 4 two st y dwells., II' x »»•; Joe. H. TouilllKou. 
contractor. 



I'/.iwi-rf-c .Ire, a a, e ol r lllv-ae,-..nii >i or.e->l y 
«.l building. .T." x .T2'; A. tl. M.eeley, conttn. t..r. 
■asnrA M. w a. between Manayunk Are., and 
iter St.. three st'y dwell., 2tf X Of; Jno. W. till- 



H,,!ln sr.- e a, n of Button St., 2 three st'y dwells., 
IB' x li\ Loui* C. Smith, contractor, 

Sfafftmt St., I 4, I of Fralikford Are., 3 Oiroe- 
il . i.i.,'! - . 1. ' i * ' M i.'i.' !'n ii.. owner. 

iMtimorr Art., * a, e of Pifly.aecovid St.. or.e^fy 
tchool-l 

Siitno.- 
Hlghter t 
ton, owner. 

Hrymttdt St.. a « cor. tiarduer St.. three-sCy dwell., 
10' x 44'. Ami* It. i roala, w.ntrwtor. 

Aoi.r .St.. AV. Is23, two-st y dwell., 17' I 60', And. 
White, contractor, 

/.rt rrini/ton Arr.,mt, a of Manayur-k Ave., iwo- 
tt'y dwelt., la' x \W; ,1. T. lUnil-i. conlractor. 

Urrrtnatcm y4r>..a*. e of Uldge Ave. three at y 
dwell. 22* X 4a'; J. T. Itarobo, contractor. 

7"Air'y-|-.mrrA .sr.. .Vo. ■.•|n, threeat'y dwell.. J2' 
x an'; \t . s. Kimball, c. .or r actor. 

T,«tk St.. t e cor. Iteed SL.oiwsfy bake oven. 
X ll»': I>. M. Illvler. 

Ars-1-.ri sr.. .So,, |?e| „„,, |-. s „o-,fy dwells., 
IV x tV\ Cbae. Ilolh, contractor. 

Afoyrr s>„ a a. w of Vienna St.. lhree-«l'y dwell,. 
IS" x :ui', .1 tlraham * -Vm, contractors. 

.Vienna border! St, a s, e of I wenty fifth St.. 
fourth st y mid. to factory, -V x Use: FlM, Barnes St 
Eraln, owners. 

Hnnrrtk St., e *, n of Hiford St.. third and fourth 
st'r add. to factory. -'7' x tl".': Jus. Hirsl, conlracU.r. 

Slnrtm St., u a. "sx ol I'echili St.. Hi re... I y daell., 
le< x 5.1'; l^wls Vourlh. owner. 

/'■r*(A St., e a. u of Vork St.. three at'y dwell., and 
twoat'y Btahl" and csrrlsge-hoiuie. Stf X 60' and 



< an', 



Twenty fifth Sts., 
Sharp, owner. 

.SVi-eil/.enrA St 
add. 



• i St,, tl s. beta 



tn 



Twentv fourth and 
e.ls.. 1,.' i ' ■! V 



Indiana St., third and 
, 2»i / x 44'; Jno. Adams, 



17' x 34', 



reaion and Sharp Sts., 
W in. l»unlap. eolitrnc- 



UurktlSt Xot. lO.'O, 
ore*. II' x 177'. Ja*. B 



ion .rarf 1"2I. three Hve-st'y 



foiirlb 
owner. 

II .ST., 

2 two-al'y da 
tor. 

lt"*t St., wt, between York and 1 'uniberlaml Sta.. 
II tuo-at'y dwell*.. 14'x47'; A. T. lllchatda con- 
tractor. 

Eiolilh St., AV 42», Uiree-st'y store and dwell., 16' 
X mi'; Win. E. Beet. m. contractor. 

Sulk St., w ., a ol Mosamrnslng Ave , J tao-afy 
dwella. Ill" x ■•*>, W. .1. nniith. contrasHor, 

yfirr.iiAoe.e -S'f„ n». wof Main St., three al'y atore 
and dwell.. W i 4fl'; Wm. ilarvin, fiminacb.r. 

/iierr (;.«./. n of Shawmilt Si., ihrce.at y dwell., 
la'x *.'. T. M. )>avv«. contractor. 

*1irWrr SI., A >. »I6. foor st'y sbire. W x W. J, II. 
Doyle, contractor. 

Ilomorl' >/.. Ao. I?J7. Ihree-sfy dwell., 17' x lt»| 
Thoa. v.. I vat. contractor, 

Ao.r /luuoAia S'.. Ao. 016, Ible* st'y dwell., 10' 
X r*'; ,lln>. s. Ilal.lt St son, contractor!. 

.s>,rii(.ri.(A .sr.. . w cor. l/icu5l St., three-.l'y 
,1 ,,,.,,]-■ v I I Ch.* 1 K *".:'->' . ''"I ' -''> '"I 

/V.rdnr ,Sr..«a. n of Thirtieth 81 , 4 two-M'; 
II' x 4o>. Wm. II. Bl')eu, contractor. 

i , ' i 1 . 1 1 St., n • « of Thirtieth St., 4 two M y 
dwella.. I.V i XV: Win. II. Hilyeu. enntraclor. 

C mai'/in St., e a, n of Columbia Ave.. 4 three-et'y 
dwell*. 17' x 6a'; Wm. II. Bllvcu, contractor. 

Wreeai Lsjayr. n eeor. Wal adi Are., ltf4s»H*f car- 
riage house. 4.V x KP. J. W. Hilton, contractor. 

l»ouen .sr., a a, e of Amber St.. two-st'y (lore and 
dwell.. 14' i 40'; J. Hallin, owner. 

South Truth St., An. 1X1, Hi i rival y dwell.. W 
x W. I». Mluage. owner. 

KnoViiK* //. KAtft't. rear of. Fourth St., and Wll- 
lings Alley, throe at y brick huildli g, 2W x ,Vf, Ilea.) 
ing H. It. i o.. owner*. 

hmllrr .-t.. n a a. n of piila-ki St, « twoal'y 
dwella.. Id' x 3(.\ chas. II. Williams, owner. 

A'usr ViMitflveacrw Jrr., AV 1621, threoel'y dwell , 
IS' X 4.V: J. il- W'. Clicanlll, owner. 

Sum Friinclsrii, Cal. 
11-lt.tilSO PrttHtTs. Jiirlioa sr.. cor. Weleter and 
Fillmore Sts., 2 twost'y frame buildings; e*et, 
JT.i.al, F. Wittram. owner; W. I' M.».re, architect; 
A. Jackson, coiitractor. 

Jo'-l»iii .sr., cor. Buchanan St.. twoat'v frame 
building; cost, K..i"Kl, A. W'olters. owner. Keiiltxer 
St Kami, archlte.-l.. E. Farrell. contrnctor. 

«eory SI., for. Uoogh R(.. IwivsCr Irame budding ; 
w»l. 17 w»; l>r. Sbsldard, owner; SchnisM A 
Hsvei.s.archltecu. Terrill St Slaven, contractorr. 

Snrmmrnti- St.. near FHlnnire St.. two-sl'y frnme 
Ituildll.g: cost. *-,l««. Wui, ration, owner; Cook A 
Johnston, eontrai-lors. .... 

Urua* St.. cor. Webster Sl„tw.vat y frame build- 
ing, coat, »i;.«»; .1. O. Van Bergen, owner. S. ft 
.1. C. Newsom, architects; daya' wink. 

.l/orion Nr., cor. IHipnnt St,. Uirre-si'y ami base- 
nienl brick building: cost. «"t).ta>i. F. llellwlg, own. 
er. l.ueders, arcbllect. Mahonev Br.».. ccmtrai-tora. 

r.llit St.. cor. I'.dk St. slid Van Ness Ave., a Iwo- 
•t'r Inline buildings: cel. *|.,nnn: l ain. F. tire, 
owner; Schmidt k Havens, arcliliccts; W- M. 
Plelcher. coulractoc. 

IU*tt*y St., cor. IJnerrcro and Market Sli„ three- 
al'v Inime bnlldlng; ciet. ♦I.ra... owner and builder, 
S. ii. Matthcus. 

rilfcHcio S7., cor. Twentv a, eon-l St.. la. .at V and 
basement Iranie building." c-l, »!•.•*> ; J. Schleff, 
owner: dnv'. work. 

(iid/orioo .sr.. e.^. racilsiidrr.. St.. one. I V and 
basement Irsme bulhllng: c.-l. s|.i.i««i ; .las. Kenne. 
owner; Kcnita. r Hint lUllii, architects; Mi. .re Ills*., 
wuitraetora. , ,, , 

f.W. SI., near ,1 St.. foiir-sfy frame bulhl- 
lng; coal. Hi.nuCU .1. Cutaully. owmr; J.tlak.von- 
trii.*|.-r 

r,ph St., e. r. King Sr.. oi>e sl'v brick huildli a: 
cost'. *1»."'": staiulard Oil IV** ou m-ra; w. E. Ste- 
ven.. nriietor. 

>r. >..».( sr., cot. FolM.n. mid Howard St... addition, 
to building, cad. *a:,.'a«i; .1, W l. lalel, ownri . 
J. Ilaff. cnlnaetor. 

I srfA sr.. cor. Rcrrv St.. Iui».t y frame build- 
ing. c.v.(. «;.i"«'. I'nion I- . i iwner: day's work. 

}fnfiVy sr., near Valencia St., tbree-»l'y frame 
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llfHK investigation into the charge* against the Supervising 
"]~ Architect of the Treasury Department hits some amusing 
features, although no witnesses have us yet Iwcn drought 
to support the accusation*. On the contrary, the two principal 
complainants keep curefully aloof from the committee-room, 
but pour their griefs into the curs of sympathizing reporter*, 
who promptly publish them to the world. This mode of col- 
lecting evidence from two persons separately on tho same sul>- 
ji'i't has been the means of throwing an unexpected light upon 
some of tho specifications of the charges which were not quite 
clear. The last item in the deposition of the former Supervis- 
ing Architect, for instance, recites that tho present incum- 
bent had been guilty of cancelling the system of percentage on 
contracts for granite-cutting, and substituting therefor specific 
contracts at fraudulent rates. Most of our readers probably 
recollect the evidence given some years ago in relation to 
ccrtaiu percentages on freestone contracts of the same kind, 
from which it ippoared that the lucky contractor, in order to 
make his income lust the longer, was in the habit of allowing 
his men to play ball and amuse themselves in various ways, 
chargiua the lime thus spent to the public account, and collect- 
ing tifteen per cent of the amount for his own henefll;aud may 
be surprised that the abrupt termination of such contracts by 
the present Government Architect, on his accession, should be 
attributed to him as a crime; but the Cincinnati contracts re- 
lated to freestone only, and it might have been possible that 
those for granite were carried nut with a scrupulous economy 
which rendered any change really detrimental to the public in- 
tereM, Unfortunately, on this point, the testimony of the other 
principal accuser shows that under the percentage system, at 
least one granite contractor, not content, like bis Ohio brother, 
to charge the Government a round commission on the time 
spent by his men in Ib id sports, was ingenious enough to hire 
a hundred or more apprentice stone-cutters at n dollar a day, 
charging them to the Government at three dollars and twelve 
cenLs each per day, and pocketing the difference, with forty- 
seven ceuts each per day additional, as his percentage on the 
cost of the labor. If the cancelling of such contracts as this 
is uu error in a public officer, it is to be wished that we might 
have some more criminals of the same kind in stations of re- 
sponsibility. 

llfHE matter of the bequest of the late Levi Hale Willard, 
"X" for the purpose of founding an Architectural Museum in 
New York, has been taken up with zeal by the architects 
of that city, and a commission has already been chosen by the 
New York Chapter of the American Institute of Architects to 
aid in carrying out the intention of the generous donor. Of course, 
some time must elapse before the gift U entirely available, and 
an understanding between the commission of architects and the 
Trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, which is the con- 
ditional legatee, is essential to the taking even of the first step, 
but there is no doubt of the goodwill of both bodies, anil nothing 
will Deed to be arranged but the details of the scheme. Un- 
fortunately, one of the first details to be arranged is the very 



important one of finding room to place the collection, or any 
part of it, when it is got together. Tho available space in the 
present building of the Mclro|K>litan Museum is more than 
tilled by other works of art. while many objects already pur- 
chased remain in their cases in the cellar, for want of room to 
display them. Under these circumstances, the question of ac- 
commodation for a new collection of such bulky articles as an 
architectural exhibit would naturally comprise is a serious oue, 
and it is very likely that an appeal to the public for funds to 
erect an additional'building will be necessary before Mr. Wil- 
lard's bequest can be accepted. 

WE owe an apology to two of our contemporaries for hav- 
ing allowed some weeks to elapse before saying what we 
might to welcome them to the field of technical litera- 
ture. The Builder, published monthly by Clark W. Bryan 
& Company, at Holyoke, Mass, and edited by Mr. E. C. Gard- 
ner of Springfield, shows all the taste and knowledge of archi- 
tectural matters which Mr. Gardner's books have displayed, set 
forth in the pleasant and suggestive style which most of our 
readers know so well. We should hardly wish, understanding, 
as we do, the difficulties of the undertaking, to criticise min- 
utely the early numbers of a technical journal, cveD if we 



found anything to object to, but in the present 
malice, if we had any, would be disarmed by the intelligent, 



well-bred and, at the same time, businesB-like character wh 
pervades all portions of the paper, and will, we may be sure, 
continue to distinguish it as long as Mr. Gardner conducts it. 
The other new-comer is tho Inland ArchiUct and Builder, pub- 
lished monthly in Chicago by the Inland Publishing Company, 
and containing primarily such information in regard to local 
building matters as may be most acceptable to the profession in 
that busy place. It is surprising to see how much matter of 
this kind there is, and it is pleasant also to observe the skill 
and care with which it is sifted and arranged. The editorial 
paragraphs in the two numbers which have so far appeared 
seem to us of unusual value aud interest, and we take pleasure 
in congratulating the profession in tho West upon the high 
character of the journal which promises to represent it. 



1ITHE City Council of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has appropri- 
X ated a sum of money for procuring model school-house 
plans for buildings of four, eight, and fourteen roomB, 
which are, after careful selection, to be adopted as standards, 
according to which all future school-houses in the city are to be 
built. We have not learned the particulars of the scheme, but 
it certainly shows a praiseworthy desire on the part of the gov- 
ernment to secure the benefit of modern architectural science 
for all the children under its care, instead of a small number of 
high school scholars, who generally, in our towns, enjoy a 
monopoly of such professional skill as the municipality calls to 
its assistance. There is, undoubtedly, a good deal of danger 
that plans suited for a given site, with a certain orientation, may 
not be so well adapted for a different location and distribution of 
sunshine ; and the most satisfactory way would be to have the 
best possible plan drawn independently for such building ; but 
this might be impracticable, and we can at least be sure that a 
good plan for such a structure will give, however turned around 
or misplaced, a result infinitely superior to the ordinary cre- 
ations of unskilful school-committees and cheap architects or 
builders. We hardly comprehend, in this country, how far we 
are behind all other civilized nations in the matter of school- 
house architecture. While our school-house furniture is uni- 
versally acknowledged to be the best, the lightest, and the most 
itifically aud ingeniously adapted to promote the comfort 
health of children of any iu the world, the build 



and 



buildings in 

which we usually place it would not be tolerated for a day in 
any school district in England, France, or Germany. This is 
partly owing, no doubt, to the feeble hold which architectuie, 
as a science, has yet secured upon our every-day life, and 
partly, perhaps, to the peculiar methods of carrying out pubi c 
works which the necessities of our polities are apt to impo;e 
upon those who administer such affairs ; but there are sign*, 
particularly in the innovating aud energetic West, of a new and 
keen interest in the welfare of the younger portion of the com- 
munity, and we may hope that this will ultimately lead, in 
other places thau Milwaukee, to the radical amelioration of the 
places where children spend most of their waking hours, during 
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the most susceptible period of their physical and moral lives, 
and in which they receive their strongest and tnait lasting im- 
pressions. 

R. ADAM F. BANDELIER, the brave and learned 
agent of l lie Archii-ological Institute of America, after a 
short rest, which was found necessary in order to enable 
him to recover from a serious affection of the skin of the face, 
brought on by freezing during one of his journeys in the In- 
dian country, set out a short time ago, under the direction of f 
the Institute, to visit the wild and little-known tribes of north- 
ern Mexico, among whom he hoped to find traditions and modes 
of life less moditled by foreign influence, and approaching more 
nearly to those of primitive times, tbau exist at present any- 
where else on the continent. After a short stay with Mr. 
Gushing, at Zufli, which happened to lie in his way .'ho departed 
a few weeks ago, apparently not without misgivings, for the 
wilderness of Snnnra, where, after experiences which we can 
only imagine, he was taken prisoner by Indians of a tribe which 
has' recently risen against the Mexican government, and carried 
away into the raouutains. The first accounts of his capture 
which were received left hardly any doubt that he, with one 
white companion and one friendly Indian, were subsequently 
murdered by the savages, with the tortures which Indians de- 
light so much to witness, hut a more recent dispatch bring* the 
gratifying intelligence of his escape and safe arrival at a mili- 
tary post of the 1'uited States. What may huvo been the 
detaiU of his journey we cannot even surmise, but every one 
must rejoice at his escape from the hands of the barbarian*. 

«TT QUESTION was propounded not long ago to the editor 
of La Scmaine ilet Cotiftriicleurs, of a kind which is not 
' uncommon in France, where the custom of decorating 
rooms with minors is much more general than with us. It 
seems that a certain individual bought a house containing eight 
fireplaces, with mantels, each of which was surmounted by a 
large mirror attached to the wall. Four of the mirrors were 
secured, as i* customary there, to frames of wood-work forming 
a part of the furring, so as to bring the surface of the glass in 
the same plane with the plastering, a moulded frame only being 
placed around them, and projecting from the wall. The other 
four were attached to the plastering. On taking possession of 
his house he discovered that the mirrors had all been removed, 
aud laid claim to them, but was answered that they were merely 
furniture, aud as such had not been sold with the building. Noth- 
ing had been said about the mirrors in the contract for the 
sale of the house, and the purchaser, therefore, sought the advice 
of the editor concerning his rights. The response to his inquiry 
iuforms him that according to the Code Civil, the mirrors of an 
apartment constitute a part of the building, when the frame- 
work on which they are fixed forms an integral part of the 
wood-work of the room ; pictures " built in," as we say, being 
regarded in the same light. With regard to mirrors placed 
against the wall the law is not so clear, but the decisions of the 
higher courts indicate that any objects of the kind which form 
a part of the scheme of decoration of the room are 10,00 held 
a» belonging to the building, even though they may be simply 
placed against the plaster. In the case in question, the fact 
that the paper on the walls was interrupted at the frame of 
the mirrors, instead of passing behind them, showed that they 
were not intended as movable ornaments, but as a part of the 
permanent decoration, and as such the new owner could justly 
reclaim them. 



HE bill to incorporate the Meigs Elevated Railroad Com- 
pany, after passing the lower house of the Massachusetts 
Legislature by a majority of nearly two to one, was re- 
jected in the State Senate, which a year ago |>as*ed the same, 
or a vary similar bill, by a considerable majority. Several rea- 
sons are mentioned for this refusal of the lifth request for in- 
corporation made in that State by elevated railway companies, 
hut there can b<? little doubt that the iuHucnee. of the existing 
railway corporations bad much to do with the defeat of the 
bill, after the two houae* separately had at different times pro- 
nounced themselves in favor of it. It is obvious enough that, 
granting the practical success of Captain Meigs'* invention, the 
creation of a company authorized to build railroads costing for 
construction and land damages lc*s than one-third as much as 
those now existing would be a serious matter for the present 
corporations, and it is not strange that personal arguments of 
the strongest kind should have been brought to bear upon such 



members of the Legislature as might be amenable to the resent- 
ment of those powerful bodies. Independent of the effect of 
the rejection of the hill in preventing any attempt to establish 
railroads on the Meigs system for public use, it appears that 
under the general railroad law of Massachusetts the i nventor 
is, until some sort of act is passed for his relief, prohibited ':vcn 
from constructing an experimental line on his own, or any 
other |ier*ou's land within the State. The Btatute expressly 
says that all railroads built iu Massachusetts shall be of the 
standard gauge, and as a single-rail track i* certainly not of 
the standard gauge, it would, as it seems, be a misdemeanor to 
build anything of the kind. Whether Captain Meigs and his 
friends will jiersevere in their attempts to gain a foothold in 
their own State, or carry their models and monev to some more 
hospitable community, is apparently not yet decided. 

HE various telegraph, telephone and electric-light com- 
putiiea in New York have done a sensible thing in holding 
a conference, at which representatives of all the companies 
interested were present, by invitation, to consider the best 
method of placing and maintaining underground wires for the 
common benefit of all. It is evident that if electric wires are 
to be placed below the surface, it will be much more economi- 
cal to adopt a mode by which a conduit large enough for the 
lines of all the companies can l»e laid at the common eipense, 
than to employ independent conduit*, while the wires will be 
more easily cared for under a comprehensive system, so that 
the best effort* of the associated companies are likely to be 
put forth to attaiu this object. No plan at present in use seems 
to have met with the approval of the delegates to the meeting, 
but a committee was appointed, with power to consider the sub- 
ject, and adopt such measures a* it might deem advisable iti 
furtherance of the common object. In Chicago, where, it will 
lie remembered, an ordinance was passed some time ago requir- 
in-; all corporations using electric wires to remove them from 
the streets on or before May 1, the telegraph companies have 
prepared for resistance, and threaten, in case their wires are 
forcibly removed, a* has been proposed, to close all their offices 
in the city, and leave the city without telegraphic communica- 
tion. There is a good deal in this threat, and the result will 
probably lie that the wires will remain where they are, at least 
for the present. 

NEW material for hrick-niakiug has l>een employed re- 
cently, in the shape of cork-dust, which is collected at the 
manufactories where that material is worked into shape, 
mixed with mortar of limo and clay, and moulded in the usual 
manner. On drying, these cork bricks are found to possess a 
resistance of nearly fifty jiounds to the square inch, aud are 
readily put together with lime or cement into the ordinary 
forms of masonry. As might be supposed, they are very light, 
weighing about one-third as much as an equal bulk of water, 
and are very slow conductors of beat and moisture. These 
properties give them a special value in the construction of par- 
titions which need to be very light, as well as sound-proof aud . 
strong ; while their imperviousness to heat and moisture makea 
them an excellent material for furring damp walls, and for lin- 
ing ice-chests and beer-cellars. It seems probable that a simi- 
lar concrete might be made here with taw-dust, and if it could 
be furnished cheaply, it would probably soon find an extensive 
application for deafening floor* and partitions, casing water- 
pipes, and furring brick walls. For the latter purpose it 
might, we should imagine, be nearly as fire-re»i*ting as the cem- 
ent or plaster blocks now employed for the purpose in fire- 
proof buildings, and would, of course, be much less costly. 

TTCCORDING to the Builder, the recent dynamite explosion 
j\ at Westminster had some singular results ; in many cases 
the most fragile objects in the rooms of the adjoining 
buildings being unharmed, while massive pieces of furniture 
close by were torn to pieces. In a bed-room in tho Loral Gov- 
ernment Board Office, close to the spot where the dynamite was 
placed, a heavy clothes-press was blown into small splinters, 
while a toilet bottle and glass on the mantel were uninjured. 
The glass face of a clock, ulso on the mantel, was torn off, and 
a picture hanging near vanished completely away, but u Com- 
panion picture hung beside it was found quite undisturbed. 
Whether this difference in the effect of the explosion upon va- 
rious articles is due to the character of the currents of air which . 
reach them seems to be quite uncertain, but the subject is wor- 
thy of farther investigation. 
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BUILDERS' SCAFFOLDING. — XI. 

FRKNCH.— HOTF.I. fig VILLK, BTC. 

II, HE scaffolding fur the reconstruction 
J X L «'f D"<el "> Vitk-, 1'aris wliirli was 
destroyed liv the I'aris Commune, in 
May, mil, ordered to be rebuilt in 1X73, 
and is cx|wcted to lie completed in July 
next, - the Urgent (with the exception of 
that for the Inhibition Building of 1878) 
anil the moot cimipiclc that him Ih-i-ii 
in l'ari* for tome tlm It formed 
a quadrangle around tlie exte- 
rior of the building of 497 feet 
by 447 feet, affording a con- 
tinuous working-platform all 
arotin<l the exterior of the en- 
tin- building, at any one level 
of over 600 yards lineal. This 
is indc|icndcnt of the scaffold- 
ing all around the interior quad- 
rangle inclosed by the building 
itself and erected at the name 
time. 'Hie height of the scaf- 
fold at tlie angle towers ll 1 20 
feet, ami at the other portions 
of the building the height i« »0 
feet. It wan designed with 
great fare by the architects, 
an is required by the building 
regulation!) in France. Tlie French areliitect is also required to ile.iign 
all staging, centres and false-work* required for turning or building 
vaultings arches, etc. We have reproduced a photograph [trt llhtf 
trillions] giving a panoramic view of this forest of scaffold pole*, a* it 
gives a good idea of tlie magnitude of this skeleton structure. 

To sustain a structure of necessarily teni|Hirarv character under 
the imposed conditions, a considerable portion of* it being 120 feet 
high, which during the earlier stages of the building is fully ex- 
posed unshielded to tlie fun- of the wind*, involves considerable 
ex|*rienee in the erection, so as to economize labor and expense 




plianccs ami auxiliary false-works, ami also avoid danger to life, 
or limb during the progress of the operations The photograph 
here reproduced was taken from the roof of an adjacent building 
when the walls had reached a considerable height. In souk- parts the 
second floor is shown — as in tlie left-hand lower corner. It is laid in 
perforated-brick arches on iron joists. The plan of the main walls of 
the building is well depicted in the midst of the surrounding MM of 
scaffolding. 

A peculiaritr of scaffolding in France and in England is its erection 
complete in advance of the prospective building, and the great impor- 
tance with which tin- French State authorities properly regard scaf- 
folding, and iudeed all regulations which ap|iertain to building con- 
struction. The standards consist of long spars, nine inches to twelve 
and even up to fourteen inches in diameter at their butts; the heavier 
spars Uing put lowermost, the upper lengths gradually decreasing in 
diameter. The successive lengths are spliced together with an oblique 
knlnng joint, with a tongue and groove at the upper ami lower butt- 
ing surfaces of each joint, and bolted together as sliown in Figure 24. 

iNTCt-JCCTION 




Fij. 94. 

They are set up at regular intervals, upon sleepers into which thev 
are gained. The inner tier is set some distance from tlie main wall, 
to admit of running a continuous gangway or platform between, all 
around the building, at any required interval up the height of the 
wall as it progresses. The putlogs project inside the standards 
towards the wall, so as to *up|x>rt this gangway. The outside tier 
is set apart from tlie inner tier, say, twelve to sixteen feet, each 
standard of tlie one tier being set perpendicularly opposite to the cor- 
responding standard of the other tier. The horizontal timbers or 
ledgers consist of a jwiir of scantlings abreast on both sides (front ami 
and back) of the standards and gaincd-in and bolted to tin m. as 
sliown in Figure 25, above are the putlogs. The scantlings are, say. four 
to six inches by eight to ten inches. The outside tier of standards is 
braced longitudinally in that |x>rtion lying between tlie pavilions and 



the central facade, in alternate diagonals and reaching to the third 
ledger aUive ; i. c, they extcud upwards over three successive hori- 
zontal intervals tietween ledgers The portions opposite tlie centre 
and the pavilions have double diagonal or cross-bracing, some of the 
tiers of this bracing intersecting at a ledger, all being gaincd-in lw- 
tween the ledgers where they intersect them, and all linnly bolted to- 
gether, as shown in F'igure 26. The feet and heads of the braces are 
gained into the standards at a ledger, and all bolted together, as 
shown in the figure, in which tlie ends of the putlogs are shown in 
position. 

Figure 25 is a cross-section of Figure 24. All tlie outside longi- 
tudinal bracing-panels correspond in height in both the single and 
double bracings. The brace spars are lighter than tlie standards, 
(taking transverse shores, reaching to about one-third of the height of 
the standards, are gained and bolted to the outside tier, the feet of the 
shores being iiro|ierly secured against sole-pieces. The lower tiers of 
putlogs, which consist of pairs of scantlings abreast, of aliout three 
inches by six or eight inches, are gained and bolted to both the inside 
and outside tiers of standard*, and also to the raking shores. They 
pftoj Oct lieyond the inside tier of standards towards the wall, for the 
|Hir]xisc of supporting the platform or gangway. Where necessary 
they are jiourMirnccd, as shown in F'igure 27. 




Fif . J7. 

The longitudinal bracing of tlie inside tier of standards is shown 
in F'igure 28 ; it is after tlie manner of the guttel system of bracing 
— the pieces butt together obliquely at the top between, and bolted 
to tlie ledger pair of scantlings. At the pavilions the bracing is 
similar to the single bracing of tlie outside tier, with rounterbracea in 
some of the upper tiers of panels. 

Transverse bracing between the outside and inside tiers of stand- 
ards is similar to that of the inside tier of standards of the gusset sys- 




Qjevatiow/- Inn nejtcn. 

Fig. 2a. 

tem, the pieces gained and butting obliquely together between the pair 
of scantlings couqiosing the putlogs. F'igure 29 shows these two 
kinds of bracing in perspective. It is a portion of the scaffolding be- 
longing to a public building erected in Paris some years ago. The 
pavilions have living or jack standards Introduced at the top between 
the main standards. They are footed upon the intersection of the 
upper tier of main diagonal braces. 

At the pavilion where the line of tlie facade recedes the returns of 
the scaffolding around the re-entering angles are doubled in width. 
The return ledgers continue through both widths of scaffolding, as 
well as along the intervening r< turn side, i. r., through the end of the 
part of the scaffolding in advance, as well as that portion which re- 
treats tiehind it in the same main facade This arrangement reinforce* 
the stability by the double breadth of bracing at theae points ■- '■> tha 
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■ all combining to make 



longitudinal bracing of the return portiom 
very Miff system. 

In order th»t the standards may Ik" nt regular intervals along the 
centre of the east ami went facades, anil yet not obstruct the ap- 
proaches to the quadrangle through tlie large nrrhed carriage-ways, 
the standard which would come opposite, to the centre of the archway 
i» made a Hying standard resting on the 
i'of the diagonal braces, which 
at a lower ledger, in a similar 
manner to the jack standards at the top 
of the scaffold alove dew riU-d. 

The scaffold on a |«irtinn of the north 
facade, where there is a lower or cur- 
tain wall, is formed of a single tier of 
standards corresponding to the inner 
standard* of the double tier. Figure 
89 i. a specimen of this mcUwd of 




of the parts i 
logs, each c 



iliarv 
dinal 



Fit. 29. 

i distinctly. It will be observed that the bracketed put- 
composed of a |wir of scantlings, embrace the stand- 
ards, and also the transverse rnking chores there shown, and the 
head* of tire diagonal bracket-piece* are gained and hutted lie- 
twoen the end* of the putlogs which support the platform or 
gangway. These act as strut*, whereas the long braces at the 
other end of the putlogs act a* tirt. It usually oxtcuds From the 
next lower ledger, the lowest tie extending from foot of standard. 
Sometime* this latter brace doc* not finite extend to the putlog, 
but is bolted to tire raking shore just below it, and acts as a stay to 
the shore. Tire alternate standards are shorn! longitudinally both 
wavs by long braces extending to the foot of the intermediate stand- 
ard", anil to a higher point on the alternate standard than the trans- 
verse shore reaches ; they are Imlted to all intersecting ledgers. Aux- 
: is introduced from the intersection of the main longitu- 
i with a lower ledger, and extends as high on the inlcrme- 
lard as docs the main brace on the alternate standard. 
The standards and transverse shores are footed upon the same 
transverse sole-pieces. Ledger* or longitudinal tics connect the stand- 
ards togellrer at certain intervals in the height, where gangwm * are 
laid on the bracketed putlogs. This description of scaffolding is only 
intended for light work, a* the design is not suited to carry heavy 
atones. 

A temporary inside pole-scaffolding is also shown, on which the 
ends of transverse planks may rest. Ladders are fixed to the Bcaf- 
folding between the permanent gangways. 

Stationary hoist* or tapint* are distributed nt several points around 
the facades at the Hotel dc Villc, and reach considerably higher than 
the scaffolding, to allow room for tackle-hooks, counterweights, slings 
for blocks of stone, crate or basket suspension-chains, etc. 'I"hev con- 
sist of four corner star* of rather heavier scantlings than the scaffold 
standards and also fuur interior standards, so placed that the work- 
men's stair* occupy the larger central space — the two smaller spaces, 
one on each side, lieing occupied by the successive landing* between 
tire flights. The whole assemblage of standards i« tied together all 
around at successive heights by double ledgers and putlogs abreast, 
aU gained ami bolted to the standards as in the scaffolding. 'Hie 
•tain, are funned of cut {.tank strings and plank step* ; alou- the sides 



of tire stair* are tire hoisting arrangement* for raising the materials. 

The same arrangement* of living-standards aliove deserilred are in- 
troduced at top to support a lieaui or ginler, which carries the hoist- 
ing-tackle. '1'lrere is a winch or crab attachment for liand-|»wer. If 
tire hoisting is worked by steam-power there is a lielt-and-pulley attach- 
which i* driven from line shafting, worked by a donkey-engine. 

For tire larger class of tenement building* tire tapine 
simwn in Figure 29 is usually employed. It is eon- 
s' ricted of six standards, in two tiers, longitudinally, of 
three in each. It is cross-braced diagonally in eac h i 
all around the structure. The ledgers and putlogs are 
bracketed, outside of the outline, on which is formed a 
plank gangway with hand-rail, to afford facilities for 
n.nving plank across the hoi«t, under Mock* of stone or 
(•rates of brick, mortar, etc., a. they are hoisted up to 
the required height for distribution to the masons. Two 
or mi»rc hoi»t tackles are intended to be in operation side 
In side at tire same time by mean* of steam-power. 

For smaller tenement-bouses tire tapine consists of four 
standard* — similarly eross-braeed all round in successive 
panels or stages. Tire surroiiuding plank gangways are 
omitted in the smaller class. 

As Pari* facades are principally built of solid ashlar, 
of the full thickness of the widl without any rubble or 
I lick backing, a large quantity of heavy blocks of cut 
t-t nc have to lie hoisted to the required height*. The 
l i cks of stone are usually caught in sling* made of an 
assemblage of soft cords. The stone Mucks or baskets 
ure hoisted a few feet above the poiut of landing, heavy 
[ lank* art; then laid across tire Mpinr, underneath, and 
tli.' stone, etc., lowered upon them, ami it is then moved 
mi rollers along tire gangway or u|«m plank* laid upon 
tli.' wall to tire iKiint where it 'is to be set in the wall. 

Temporary ledgers nre lashed across the *ri/jm<! at 
heights corresponding to tire advancing of the wall, and 
tin re sup|Kirt the cross-planks above alluded to. 

This is a tedious and clumsy process luid seems nn- 
worthv of a large mctrojiolitan city like Paris, and why 
tin French mechanics are content to continue it ia 
unaccountable. It is much behind the American or 
English derrick, and the Scotch " Gabl art " crane is in 
advance of both, and has much to recommend it, and 
it seenis a wonder that it is not adopted in its entirety 
hv the enterprising contractors of this country. It is 
lil ing gradually introduced into the north of F.ngland. 
g£|p"-'>N -.-.-•• Ti e principal det rick-crane works in Scotland are at 
(llasgow; there are also two firms in Leeds, England, 
wlio make these cranes both for steam and hand |«>wer. 
Figures 30 and 31 show a form of adjustable chain- 
dS- T$fi IpT " 1av * (alluded to in the ( >etolier numlx-r on p. 1 70) which 
"""rj^'A — * i. used in Paris, in a few instances, to fasten the ledger to 
~vT5=^£|U£jp tire standard, instead of the usual rope lashings, also 
described in the satire |«age. The screw-stud is held 
against the standard on the outside, so that the chain 
attached to it shall Ire in level range with the upjieredgc of the ledger. 



The chain is fastened to tire collar by means of a ring or eve in a lug 
in one side of the collar, ami on lire other side of it to a lu*ik, whereby 
tire hook can enter a link of a suitable length of chain, and then be 
tightened bv the screw raising the collar farther from the standard. 

For the purpose of raising into jiositinii in the scaffold the large 
spar* of which it is coni|io«ed, and afterwards removing them, a mast- 
and-gaff arrangement (rktvrr a cherrrelle, *y*thne Gtrhal-I), sometime* 
called the DeviH>|>orl derrick in England, to which a winch is at- 
tached, is usually adopted. The mast 
is held in |>osition by guy* or liack-stays 
in different directions. The gaff ha* a 
half-circle jaw which embraces the mast, 
' throat to the 
1 1 of the gaff, 
slightly inclined 





upwards, i 
also attad 
round the 



Fis. 30, 

i held bv a stay to the top of the ma*t. Swing-guys are 
ed to tire end of the gaff for the purpose of swinging it 
mast to lift or lower the spar in convenient position*. 
The hoisting-rope is suspended from the projecting end of the gaff, 
the fall passing through s block booked to the throat. 

Sometimes a shear-pile derrick is employed, with a winch attaclunc n*. 
The poles or lc«r-- an' pinned together with a nuwlicr of shouldered 
rails let into mortises in the legs, the ends Ming fastened with w. o 1 
pin* ; the feet of the left are I 
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bJock-nnd-tocklc, tlig Ml of which is fastened to the barrel of the 
winch, in made fast to the head of tlie derrick or cheitretlt, the lower 
being hooked to a grotnmct 1 , which encircles tlie spar alwve tl>e 
■ point, so that it will swing nearly vertical when railed by the 
Guys or bark-stays run Uirough blocks at the top of the der- 
rick for the parpow of changing it* ' 



BUILDING SUPERINTENDENCE. -XXIX. 

W 



TE can now draw our definitive 
plan* of the several stories, the 
horizontal aection of the exterior 
walls being determined. Figure 190 
shows the plan of the first story, and 
Figure 191 of the second story. The 
walls in the first story are substantially 
the same as those of the basement, so 
that a plan of the latter is not neces- 
sary, and we may lay out the founda- 
tion at once, as shown in Figure 192. 
In Ibis it will be observed that each of 
the interior walls, and the plainer por- 
tions of the exterior walls, are provided 
with continuous foundations, but that 
the masonry is interrupted between the 
piers which support the buttresses 
above, although in elevation this space 
is occupied by a wall, which fills the 
area around and under the windows. 
One may naturally ask why this curtain 
wall, light as it i «, should be deprived 
of a foundation, and it would be more usual, in fact, to lay fooling* 
for this portion of the masonry, as well as the rest. Nevertheless, 
an attentive study of the conditions will, we think, show that it is, 
under the circumstances, wiser to sup|x>rt this portion of the build- 
ing npon isolated piers, than to build for it a continuous footing, 
which must be very unequally loaded. A rapid computation of the 
weight of the piers, as compared with that of the wall between them, 

Willi' 




pounds. Adding these together, we find the total pressure at the 
level of the basement door upon the substructure of the piers to be 
123656 pounds. Dividing this by the sectional area of the piers at 
that point, which is square feet, gives 22483 pounds as the pres- 
sure per square foot. 

On thu foundation wall between the piers we shall have the weight 
of 1MUOU pounds of flooring In first story and basement, with that of 
the wall as high as the second-story floor; everything above resting 
wholly on the piers. Tbo openings for windows occupy most of tbe 
area, but we have left about 300 cubic feet of 




show 




| X 3| feet in 



Fig. 190. 

section, and about 68 feet in height from Use level of the basement 
floor, H feet below thu curb, to the eaves, contain each about 378 
cubic feet of masonry, weighing, at 112 pounds to the cubic foot, 
42336 pounds, to this being added the weight of the curtain walls 
around the second-story windows, which, as we remember, are sup- 
ported entirely from tlte main piers, by segmental arches sprung be- 
tween them, ami weigh, for Uie portion resting on each pier, about 
23000 pounds. Besides this, the roof-trusses, which bear wholly upon 
the piers, bring on each an additional load, as we have seen, of 22320 
pounds ; while the weight of the second-story floor, although framed 
with beams at short distances apart, is also brought by the segmental 
arches just beneath it entirely on the piers, adding to the load on 
each the weight of " * * = 180 square feet of flooring, equivalent, 
with iU ordinary extraneous burden, to aliout 1 ROOrt pounds. The 
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t of the first story and basement, floors would be divided be- 
. I the piers and the curtain wall in a proportion which can hardly 
be estimated exactly, but about one-halt of it would probably come 
on the piers, making, for two floors, an additional load of 18000 

1 In this ease a inmaul Is a single looy or ring of rop« of suitable UiigUi lo 
id the spar, one doubts «t.d of Ui« Bat low, serTiug as an •)» for 
ojid to ran Uiroutfi, and book to U» aotstrrope. 



fi«. in, 

33600 pounds ; the whole pressing upon the substructure of that por- 
tion of the building, whose, sectional area below the basement win- 
dows is 10 1 X 1 1= 13 J square feet, with a force amounting to 3820 
pounds per square foot. 

This calculation disclose* a very great difference in the intensity 
of the pressure on the foundation under the piers, and that of the 
wall between them, and as the masonry of rough stone extends below 
the basement floor seven feet to the tops of the piles, we have just 
reason to fear that the compression of the joints in this masonry be- 
neath tbe piers would be so much greater than in the intermediate 
portion, subjected to a load hardly one-sixth a* great, as to cause 
some dislocation between the two part* of the stone-work, which 
would probably show itself above ground by fractures in tbe sills of 
the basement and first story windows, as well as by the opening of 
seams in the angles between the buttresses and the curtain wall. 

If the ground were very soft, so as to make it unsafe to increase 
the load upon any part of it beyond a limited amount per square 
foot, it might be best to equalize the pressure by spreading the 
footings of tbe piers until the weight upon them was distributed 
over so large a surface as to make Uie pressure upon each foot of 
this surface espial to that on the footings of the curtain-wall, but it 
would take a graat deal of stone to spread tbe base of tbe foundation 
to Uie requisite extent, and we, who can count in the present case 
upon a pile foundation of tolerable resistance, shall do best to aban- 
don the idea of a separate foundation for the curtain walls, and ar- 
range to support the whole, by means of arches turned just beneath 
the basement floor, solely upon the footings of tlie pier*. 

Although tbe pressure upon these will be increased bv so doing, 
we can easily provide piles enough to sustain it all, and the cur- 
tain-walls, being now entirely dependent upon the piers, will settle 
with them a* Uie joints are compressed under the weight of tlie 
superstructure, instead of being torn away from them by the reaction 
of Uie less strongly weighted stone-work 'upon which U»ey themselves 
rest. 

Further consideration convincing us that this is the best, as well 
as most economical method of construction, we have only to indicate 
the underground arches which we propose, a* shown in Figure 193, 




Flf. 191. 

and calculate the size of footings and number of piles required under 
each pier to sustain the weight upon it, which must now be increased 
by that of the curtain wall in first story and basement, above the 
arches, and also by an amount representing roughly tbe weight of 
the foundation below the basement floor, which, of course, can be 
onlv provisionally determined. 
Before making up our minds on this point ws shall do best to test 
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their feet still some distance from the stratum cm which they oogbt 
; but in consideration of the promise of the contractor to 



the re»i»tanc« of the hard-pan to which (he pile* nre to he driven by 
actual trial, anil will therefore lay out the pihug-plan for the plain 
walla, ami begin work. 

Although the ground In softer than we could wish, the pile* bring 
up generally in a 5iratum which allows them to rink only 2} 10 3 
inches at the last blow of a hammer weighing 1»>00 pounds, and fall- 
ing 15 feet. Thin, by Sander*'* formula, indicates a aafe resistance 
for each pile, Id the worst cases, of -"^" x l ^° 0 — 12000 pounda, or six 
tons. We will therefore assume this a* the load to lie assigned to 
the piles under the piers, and will draw the plan accordingly, re- 
uierQla'ring that it will tie necessary to watch the driving closely, so 
that if a soft spot should be met with, in which the piles should sink 
more than three inches under such a blow, additional piles can he 
at once staked out and driven, sufficient in number to divide the 
total pressure into portions small enough to come within the limit of 
their safe resistance, as found by a new calculation. 

Down to the basement floor, the sum of all the weights borne by 
each pier is 175256 pounds, which would just he sustained by fifteen 
piles, driven to a bottom as hard as that which we have already 
found. We must not, however, forget that a considerable cube of 
masonry will intervene between the top of the piles anil the base- 
ment floor, whose weight must be taken info account. The distance 
between these two points is seven feel, and six feet, at least, of this 
must he of heavy stone masonry. The remaining fool nay be of 
brick, like the superstructure. Supposing, simply for calculation, 
that one extra pile would be sufficient to curry the additional weight 
of the foundation, we should have under each pier a group of sixteen 
pile*. These are always most advantageously arranged in pairs, 
so that the stones which rest upon them, the "c»]i]iers, " as they are 
called, mar each cover two piles, ami no more. It is also desirable, 
for the saK.e of saving stone, to place the piles as near together as 
they can be driven without forcing each other aside, or undulv dis- 
turbing the bed, and the minimum distance for this purpose being 
two feet from centre to centre, in such ground as that with which 
we have to deal, the natural disposition of our sixteen pile* will be 
in the form of a square, measuring 6 feet on each side, from the cen- 
tres of the piles. In order to cover these entirely with the capping 
stones. It wdl be necessary, as the head of the piles is from 10 to 12 
inches in diameter, to make the first course 7 feet square. The sec- 
ond course, in order that the weight may not be thrown too much 
on the inner part of the capping stones, should be 5 feet square. 
The third course may he 3 feet by 4, and the fourth course the 
same. Each course will lie about 18 Inches high, and thu whole 
amount of stone-work will be 117 cubic feet, weighing, at 125 pounds 
per cubic foot, 18375 pounds. The extra foot of brickwork between 
the top of tlra stone foundation and the basement floor will weigh 
€22 pound*. Ail ling alt the weights together, wc shall arrive at a 
total of 17V>j6+1837i-|-t>22;=l91243 pounds, or 97 tons, to be 
supported by 16 piles, giving a load of S, 1 , tons each. 

It the bottom under the piers should be found as h>ru as where we 
are now driving, the piles sinking not more than tliree inches, and 
generally less, at the last blow, with a 160O'pound hammer and 16- 
foot fall, we should be quite safe in adopting this arrangement, and 
we will stake out the piles under the piers accordingly, leaving, 
however, some |wrson to watch the driving, with strict injunctions 
to mark on the piling-plan, of which he has a tracing, the actual 
sinking at the last blow of every pile, with (he height of (he fall; 
while we inspect the timber delivered on the ground, and observe 
the operations of cutting off the heads of the piles and laying the 
first coarse of stone, both of which are already in progress at one 
corner of the building. 

The piles on the ground are straight spruce sticks, with the bark 
on, varying from 30 to 40 feet loug. Here ami there is visible a 
crooked sgiecimun, or one the heart of which is evidently rotten, and 
we mark all such for rejection. The driving of the first piles has 
shown that the comparatively firm stratum upon which they must 
rest Is about 31 feet below the surface, ami men are engaged in cut- 
ting off the small ends of the longer piles to Win" them to this di- 
mension. It is important not to penetrate through the bearing stra- 
tum, as the ground is shown, by driving a long experimental pile, to 
grow soft again Immediately below ; all that is necessary or safe is 
to continue the blows of the hammer until the firmer ground is 
reached, which will be shown by the diminished penetration of the 
pile at each impact, giving then only one or two additional blows 
to settle it into its bed. 

There is some danger that the workmen may surreptitiously en- 
deavor to save trouble for themselves, and money for their employ- 
ers, either by driving the pile only a portion of the required distance, 
and then cutting it off, or by putting in shorter, and therefore 
cheaper timbers. Either of these frauds will probably be followed, 
sooner or later, by serious consequences, and the only way to guard 
against them effectually is to witness in person, or by an intelligent 



to rest ; 

bring no more of the same kind, we consent to have them driven in 
our presence, each one, after driving 1o the head, being sunk farther 
by means uf a '• follower, " or abort piece placed on top of it, nntil the 
bearing stratum is reached. When the trenches are excavated to the 
water-line, which will be done as soon as the machine is out of the 
way, the follower* will be dug out, and the piles under them will then 
be- as useful as any. 

The operation uf digging out the piles is already in progress in 
another place. The level of the water-line, or rather, of the point 
at a certain distance below the average water-line where we have 
directed the piles to be cut off, is fixed with reference to a mark on 
the side of the excavation, and a steam-pump is at work to keep the 
trenches clear of water until the earth ha* been removed to a proper 
depth, the heads of the piles cut off at a uniform level, and the cap- 
plng-stones laid. Two men, with a cross cut saw held between them, 
are'bending over in the mud, sawing off the lop of a pile, which an- 
other man holds to prevent it from falling upon lliem. Observing 
them from a distance, we notice that in order to relieve their backs 
as far as possible from the fatigue of stooping, as well as to keep 
their knuckles out of the earth and water, they hold the saw very 
much bent, so that it makes a concave, instead of a level cut across 
the head. As we approach, the head of the pile, just severed, is 
purposely fumbled over their work, and the men begin another cut, 
this time with the saw held straight between them. Looking about 
the trench, we notice that one-third or more of the piles already cut 
off exhibit the concavity due lo the bending of the saw, while others 
have an oblique head, and a few are cut an inch or two higher than 
their neighbors. Any of these defects way compromise llw safety 
of the building, cither through the crushing of the edge of a concave 
cutting under the weight of the superstructure, or the lilting of a 

J on I pile cut obliq 
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level ; and calling the attention 
ive work, and direct them to r 



blhpjely or out of 
of the men, we point out the defect- 
cut the piles properly on the spot, 



waiting to sec our order* obeyed, 

While thus engaged we have leisure to watch the stone-laying just 
beyond. The adjustment of a roughly-split slone upon the heads of 
two piles, so that it may have no tendency to rock or move In any 
way under the great and varying pressure which will 1* l't»Ped 
upon it, is a difficult matter, and the work should be sharply looked 
after. The usual way is lo place the stone in position, and then 
wedge up with stone or even wooden chips between it and the head 
of the pile, until it ceases to move when shaken; but this mode is 
open to many objection*. Wooden chips are of course inadmis- 
sible, since they crush immediately under a strain, and slone "pin- 
ners "are liable to be broken or dislodged, leaving the block which 
they were iniended to sustain in a condition of dangerous instabil- 
ity. The best, although the most troublesome method of capping, is 
to select only the stones w'uh comparatively flat beds, and lay them 
on the head* of the piles, shifting them about, before they arc de- 
tached from the derrick, until they rest immovable. They will then 
need nn pinning or wedging, and can be depended upon to sustain 
without moving the load which is lo be placed upon them. If wedg- 
ing should be found absolutely necessary, as may sometimes happen, 
the stones used to pin up with should bo well-shaped, strong, and 
securely placed upon the head of the pile, so as to be in no danger 
of shaking out or crumbling. Willi the same object of avoiding all 
tendency on the part of the cappiiig-stones to rock under the load, 
no stone should rest upon more than tliree piles, unless both it and 
the heads of the piles have been dressed to a perfectly plane surface, 
and with rough stones it is not easy to get a good bearing even on 
three piles at once. 

After explaining our ideas on these points to the foreman of the 
stonc-lavers, whose opinion coincides with onr own, we return to the 
front will, where the pile-driving machine has arrived before u», ami 



every pile. We are somewhat in doubt 



:tualiy 

deputy, the driving of 

whether it may not be necessary to send away all the 30-foot piles, 
of which there are several on the ground, f'or the reason that al- 
though they would be long enough to reach from the hard stratum 
to the water-line, they lack about two feet of the length necessary to 
extend from tlie hard bearing^ to the present liottoni of the excavation 
where the machine stand*. This, for convenience in working, is not 
dug dowo to the water-level, und there is danger that ihe short piles 
may be simply driven to thu head iu the ground and left Uiere, with 



are troubled to find that the ground ap|>ears softer there than 
the other portions of the structure. As we approach the row of iso- 
lated piers forming the middle of the front, the piles sink under the 
last blow of the hammer from three to four inches, instead of two 
and one-half or three inches, showing that a variation 1; 
place in tlie texture of the clay stratum upon whicli 
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by means of a follower to a depth of 40 feel sinks 
li stance more rapidly than ever, and we are forced to tho 
hat the bottom a'l 31 feet, although poor enough, is the 
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best lo he had 
is unsi 
ing to the n 



A simple calculation is, however, 



that it is unsafe to trust the weight of the piers upon it without add- 
of [dies under them, and thus diminishing the 

0 
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load upon each point of support. Supposing the sinking of each 
pile at the last blow, under the actual conditions, lo be four inches, 
the weight which it could bo relied u[*>n to sustain safely would be 
41 tons, and the number needed to support the load of 1 »42M pounds, 
which was previously calculated as tie weight on each pitr, would 
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be 22, allowing for the tlicht additional weight uf stone required to 
cover the more extended bare. 

The ground is, however, hardly no soft an this, the average bring 
alHiul 3} inches (linking at the "l»»t blow, and we shall he safe in 
changing our plan, and making out 20 instead of 16 pile* under each 
pier, aa shown in Figure 194, remembering that if the ground should 
; still worse it will he necessary to add to the number by driving 



on each side. Happily, this does not prove to be the 
case, and we are able, when the driving is over, to rest assured that 
whatever else may befall our building, the failure of the piles is not 
to be feared. 



TUB ILLUSTRATIONS. 

COMPETITIVE DEMUN FOR A SS.OOO-IIOCRK SfBHITTED BY " Vie" 

Should any of our non-professional readers desire to build accord- 
ing to this design, we trust he will do the author the staple jus- 
tice of putting the work into his hands. We shall always be pleased 
to tml client and author into communication with each other. 

For a criticism of this Up, see the following article. 

EM M AND KI. CltlRCH, MIEl.BCRNE FALLS, MA**. MESSRS. VAN 

BKt:.VT * HOWE, ARCHITECTS. BOSTON, MASS. 
HOUSE FOR J. 11 ARRIS, ESQ., NEW ORLEANS, LA. MR. H. WOLTEIIS, 

ARCHITECT, LOl'lsVILI.K, KV. 
VIEW OF PARIS SHOWING THE SCAFFOLDING OF THE NEW HOTEL 
DR V1LLK. 

See article on " Builders' Scaffolding " elsewhere in this issoe. 

FIREPLACE IN THE LIBRARY OF LUTHER DOCK, ESO,., PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA. MESSRS. HAZLEIUHST * HUCKHL, ARCHITECTS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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REPORT OF THE JCRT. — IV. 

\UII> NUHC 

some happy 




ttf)UID NUNC may live in 
some happy land 
bricks and mortar, 
conc rete, are to lie luul for the 
asking, otherwise at the first 
appearance his four chimneys, 
and his continuous foundation- 
walls under all partitions, where 
piers would have sufficed, would 
make a sum total which would 
not allow him to build upon his 
generous plan. Besides his din- 
ing-room and |iarior he lias a li- 
brary, and ha* |>crniitted him- 
self the luxury of many breaks 
the outline of his house. The 
general plan, however, is well- 
disposed, tl)e chief defect lying 
in a door from the kitchen open- 
ing directly into the main hall. 
This could have l>een avoided, as well as an unnecessary projecting 
angle in the hall, by starting tin- stairs differently, and letting this 
door to the kitchen 'open under the unper portion of them. Thus a 
lobby would have been formed to check the cooking odors. Tho 
chambers, fonr in number, are well arranged, but the absence of an 
attic sacrifices one of them to the servant. Greater experience would 
have sliown " Quid nunc " that for the cost of his numerous ilormers 
he might, with a simpler roof, have gained a fair attic chamber. While 
the plans show careful study and thought, the exterior and the draw- 
ings sliow incx|ieri»nc-e and lack of simplicity. A multiplicity of in- 
significant features leaves no rest for the. eye. In like manner the 
drawings lack firmness ami breadth of handling. 

tits the penalty of not presenting an excellent desip 
i several of his competitors who have substantially the 
ne. His plan is one of the most popular types — convenient 
and economical. The exterior, by clever drawing, might liave liecn 
made more interesting, but as it is, it represents a plain, comfortable 
cottage, such as woidd commend itself readily to the average house- 
seeker, but with no claim to any distinction above, its neighlwrs. In 
this latter requirement lay the chief difficulty of the programme- 
" Quoin " can, however, certainly claim to have presented a cottage 
which would find ready kale, for its expense would cover all the ac- 
commodations demanded. It may be added that the detail-sheet is 
unusually good. 

" Vie" [See Illustration*'] has much the same plan aa the preceding, 
but with the advantage of having a vestibule, and a fireplace in the din- 
ing-room. 'Hie exterior, too, is drawn with more grace and spirit, and 
in design is a trifle less commonplace. " Vie " has kept his estimate with- 
in the $3,000, but to make the house such as it should lie he should add 
to his items plumbing for one bath-room, which he has omitted. 
Whereas " Quoin " hail the courage to insist on six per cent for the 
architect's commission, — none too much if the house is to be anv bct- 
i its average neighbors,— " Vie claims only three and 



Iicr cent. But all considered this house could Is- made complete and 
.cep within a fair limit. It may be said here that in consideration of tho 
wording of the programme tlie jury have considered that the « 
limit of MM should be 83,500, due allowance being made to 
keeping nearest to tlie *3,o00. " Vie " draws well, and has made a 
pretty view of the interior 14" tin- sitting-room. 

" hums " has a long, narrow plan — lunger than is necessary, since 
he has a bedroom down-stairs, besides four on the floor above, and 
room for another in tlie attic. In tlie place of this ground-floor •■< I- 
nxim, opening with folding-doors into the parlor, most of his cmpeti- 
tors with a similar plan have wiselv put the dining-room, thus getting 
3 more compact plan. The sccomi floor is well-arranged, except the 
bath-room, which, coming over tlie large rooms Mow, is provided 
with no op|sirtunity to have pipes pro|>erly carried down. The design 
of the exterior is thoughtfully treated, and leaves little opening for 
criticism, though a less formal and tailored |iers|ieclive would have 
sliown it to bcUtf advantage. If the detail-sheet 



novel, it gives no cause for offense. 

" Atmiu " (No. 2) is evidently one of the most practised designers 
in the competition, lus elevation l>eing one of the most architectural in 
treatment. Note the clever way in which his gable, with its half-lim- 
bering, is combined with tlie large window. The rough-cast, also, is 
well managed. There is one serious defect, however, in the roof, 
which has a dangerous valley. This fault is the more to be regretted 
in that the plan entitles "' Ainnu " to one of the first places in the 
competition. Both alsive and below economy and convenience find 
every requirement fulfilled. Wittingly or unwittingly, the author has 
adopted a device very like a fraud. On his plan a bath-room is 
shown, with water-closet and bath-tub drawn out ; to be sure, " unfin- 
ished " is printed across it, but that is not enough to warn one that tho 
plumbing is praclieally left out of the estimate, which should include 
tlie pantry-sink and a'hopper water-closet shown. A perusal of the 
items of cost shows that $18.50 is all that has been counted upon 
for the generous amount of plumbing shown on the plans. The fur- 
nace might luive liecn left for tlie owner to furnish, but it is more 
than misleading to leave out tlie plumbing in an architect's formal 
estimate of tlie cost of a building. The item fc.r painting is quite in- 
adequate, in spite of the well-known name of the painter offered as 
guaranty. 

" Suburban " shows the worst of vernacular designs. An embryo 
carpenter could not do worse ; but tlie vulgar details and clumsy touch 
ha>e an honest sincerity about them which promises well. Let 
study good' examples bv trained designers, and let him 
patiently good drawings, ami he will surely improve, for his 
plan shows intelligence, and all practical difficulties are well met and 
mastered. 

No contrast to the preceding design could be greater than that 
which " Qu'en " offers us. Self-conscious and affected, full of clever 
conceits which arc pushed into mannerisms, this competitor's rrniark- 
able facility is his stumbling-block. While nothing could be more 
charming than lus design, if considered as the plaything of a wealthy 
owner, on the other hand it is utterly ununited for' our pur|x>se, while, 
the one or two servants of the modest establishment proposed could 
never give the constant care necessary to keep clean the numberless 
little pane- indicated, and these themselves and their curving sashes 
and cornices are costly luxuries. Again, the charming hall, occupying 
two stories, is far beyond our straightened means; so is tlie pretty 
carving which is nonchalantly scattered through the design. In spite 
of any relief such joyous extravagance may have ls-cn to the jury 
after the plain, economical schemes presented, this design is evidently 
not a solution of the programme. Tlie plan is clever and full of deco- 
rative points, without sacrificing comfort, but it is also ingeniously ex- 
pensive. The fireplace of tlie hall crowds upon the door incon- 
veniently. The drawings are brilliantly rendered. 

"As lou Lite It " has a very economical plan aa far as its area is 
concerned, but in [Hitting his kitchen in the cellar, and making his 
first story of brick, his expenses in reality will push hard upon our widest 
limits of cost. Drawing-room and dining-room can lie thrown into one 
spacious $uite, giving an appearance of generous sixe, in spite of the 
careful economy sliown elsewhere. The bedroom story is simply ar- 
ranged, with two large and one small chamber. In the attic there is 
space for several rooms. The perspective shows a straightforward el- 
evation with a gambrcl, which, if not quite satisfactory, is U-tter than 
most attempts to use this kind of roof. The judicious simplicity which 
the author shows throughout his design makes the jury especially regret 
that it arrived after tlie prescribed time, and was therefore put tort 
de concuurs. 

Shakespeare does not bring luck, it would seem, for another com- 
petitor, " Twelfth Night," also comes to us marked " H. C," as lieing 
received too late. This design is, however, by no means as good as 
tlie preceding one. The hall is ton large, and its finqdace a luxury 
beyond our means. The parlor and dining-room, with the chamlicrs 
above, are of unwarranted sire ; otherwise the plan is good. The 
same faults do not apply to the elevation, which is as economical as 
possible, and with some good (Kiints. The chief merit in this design, 
however, lies ill tlie details, the view of the hall and stairs having very 
attractive features. Note the panels of the fireplaces. 

Ambition has carried " T-equare " away, but is also the chief 
merit of his design. In tlie first place, he has laid out too ambi- 
tious a scheme. Without entering into a discussion of his own or 
his builder's estimate, it is not prol«ble that such a house could In- 
built with its plumbing in the neighborhood of any city, lie has a 
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rnoius — mi! including balh- 
picstion of the cost of the 



hall much Iip.it than is needed, anil fivi 
room — benlde* several attic room*, 'flu 

house aside, the plan is (fooil, and worlt.il out with nvmncndabit 
cart-. His china-closet, however, would be such an ill-lighted affair 
as few twuvkeepeni would tolerate. The exterior is n* ambitious a* 
the plan, hut. though considerably broken up, is kept well massed. 
More pains Uian dull is Wealed hv the drawings, hut we are willing 
to rank for future results the former quality as the most valuahle. 
{To be continued.) 

THE SS.OOO-HOL'SE COMPETITION. — X. 

SALIFICATIONS IM BRIEF MBMITTED BV - Vie." 




I1E bouse U to be located In 
a country village, a tew 
miles distant from the cltv 
where the proprietor has 
his business. It stnnds upon 
h i- li ground, and U]iou a sandy 
subsoil. The style of build- 
ing adopted is th.nt of the old 
Connecticut farm-house, both 
on acrouut of surroundings, 
and because the extreme j.lain- 
uess of the exterior liulsli will 
admit of a little more gener- 
ous expenditure on inside com- 
forts. Knough money ha* 
bren estimated for labor to 
permit a strong ami thorough 



MASON WIJIIK. 



e< ■< ! ii n 

. .» beyond the line of 
The atono walls for foundation to be well built in 



litntier-tops, to be laid 



Etrm atinn:— Mason to save top soil and to dn all 
about the building with same. Excavations to 
outside of stoue wall. 

mortar of two parts cement to one of lime: to be" thoroughly" „., 
to belaid on their broadest beds; outside uf wall to be as well built as in- 
aide, and to be carefully pointed. Wall to be 18" thick. 

Bricks to be good merchantable, and for pier« and chh 
in cement-mortar. Chimnev dues to be smoothly pargetied". 

PUnterin i/. •— The plastering in first siorv to lie too best toree-coat work- 
in second-story, two-cunt work, loft for pa|iering. 

CAJU'KNTKR'a WORK. 

Carpenter's work to b« well and thoroughly done th ronghont. All Umber 
in frame and Anon to be of sixe sufficient to give ample strength, aud brac- 
ing and tni««ing to be med wherever necessary. 

yruirv:— Tiie house to have a halloou-frame, with plate at second-story 
level all roonil. Sill, l!" x •>": posts, 4" x II"; studs, t!" x 4", etc. 

Fimrt:— Floors to be of good quality II" spruce, in widths not to exceed 
*/', thoroughly blind. nailed. Kitchen floor, II" vellow-pine. 

lhmrt to be U" thick, moulded. Sash to be it/' thick, glazed with small 
panes in upper sash, 
foli* FinM: - Finish In Halt, Parlor and Sitting-room, to be 4»" 



mutilded. as shown ; elsewhere to be .V, with small bead. Uw in best 
rooms. It" wide, in two sections; elsewhere, */' wide, bevelled. Finish to be 
put up after plastering is dry. 
Slitirt:— The stalr-rall, balusters and newels to be of good cherry tuor- 

Dllihlv tilled " 

llnriltraTt:— All liardware and trimmings to be plain and simple, but of 
good quality ami strong. All lumber iu veranda to be of good pine ; under- 
side of rooflsiards nnd rafters to l)e planed, 

Karth-Vlotrl: — Mnnle's drv-earth closet to be used, and to be carefully 
fitted and cased with good pine. 1 
Uuttrrtnntl Conductor!:— i Jotters and vallovs to lie of M. F.- charcoal 
tin, well soldered and palmed. Conductors. I. C. tin. 

»VH and Pump •- House to 1* supplied with water by a driven well, and 
to nave pump at Kitchen sink. 

Sink:— Kitchen sink to have lead waste with S-trap. and to be drained, 
by 4'' tile, to a tight cesspool 1/ x s/, removed twenty feet from house. 

Pitintin,):— House to lie painted outside, and Inside Hires- coals of paint. 
Kitchen doors grained. Inside w.ssi-work pointed light |x-arl grav or drab 
In two shades. First st..r> outside, a light shade of olive green; all shingle 



■ shades. First st.,r> outside, a light shade of 
above to roof, to be palmed light red. 
ite/:- Mantel in Sitting-room of brown ash. 



or qua 



i at Hart roan, Coxn. 



225 sq. yds. exca' 
127 perch slorie f. 
m>6 brick, laid. 
(As sq. yds., plastering, 

M ft. bliiestinie, 

imi sq. yds., cementing, cellar-bottom, 
" .. drain I™ 



(3 f .25 per yd., 

" .1.25 
" liisi 





• S15.I7 



7SI0 tl spruce timbe 
1WTS •• siding. 
IliT " roof. boards. 
1714-t shingles, 
lis* tt. clipbuor.b). 



lloirlng, 



jm •• yellowpineH s.rlng, 
SCI " oulside BnUhliig lamber, 
417 •• moulding, 

nii»-», 

de finishing lumber, 



157J •• Instd* I 



SI* ' 
SI • 




per M., 

II «■ 

44 44 
II « 
tl M 


• Its.M 

no.«.v 

•r.sn 

HMOS 

K.9| 

ta..w 


4* .( 


IS.t.) 


W 

M fl . 

» M., 
•i ii 


47.se 
41.U0 

IM 


•• 't., 
-> .. 


r.!2i 

1U..TJ 


,■ M 
11 M 




per sash, 


iv.n 



T tloom, 
IC ** 

2$ tMkfre biti*TB>, 
tvm It-. wi*i K liu. 

4tH) tt. rof*e, 

4 " kiudie, 
14 lucks ami latclies, 

f<4 dot. latches, 
ft. saildlee, cherry, 

a " stlls, oak, 
10 " suiir-rwll, cberry, 
39 haliuiters. » 

I newel-posts, " 
SH ft. cellar and Attic steps. 
78 H " M. F." tin gutter, 
52 " '• valleys, 
OH •• eonilncnirs, 
4U •' bot^ir pipes, 

7 registers, 

k5l, 

S» lbs. lead pipe, 

n«.r-l«.ll. 
a d..i. cl<s>et-b<»>l(s, 
lbs. nails, 

*' sbesthing-paper, 
IlrT eartli-cbifet, (winted 
It. . | r ii. -■-Mi iti, t , 
'* plnrslumber 
41 motildiug, 
shingles, 
l*nmp. 

Total of Joiner's mslerials, 
Ijihor and contractor's im.nl. 



f 5 m per dr., 

MO " 
.25 
.0!| 



2.D0 ' 

J.oo • 

1 .00 ' 

s.no • 



ft- 

dox.. 



511 



lock, 
cli«. 
M., 



.?A " ft., 

-VS eaeli. 
iM 

per M.. 
.25 •• ft., 
.1* 

.IS " " 



lc-,1 
57 
240U 



r 



.l>5 " lb., 
" HXJ " « 
Including reservoir. 

iV.no per M., 
511.CO •« " 
.os, •' ft. 
too •• ML 



3n.O 



1,1*1.15 



.031 per cent., 



Grand Total. ^ J-. jro.tJ 

Not« i. — All of these estimates were received from frtl-rait prartitnt build- 
in. 

Notic ii. — There Is left a balance on hsnd of 1 19.3* for which doubtless the 
tun.'.'. ,1 of the hmise will rind excellent ose before Ui« building is eonipleted. 

N.TK ill. -The furnace Is not Included, but all vertical pipes an 
are pat in, ready lor it. v .. fii." 




PITCH-1MXE. 

0\ this subject there docs not appear lo ho 
any direct information. Loudon tells us 
that the pitch-pine tree supplies ncarh all 
the resinous mailer used in the United States 
in shipbuilding. Formerly tar was made in nil 
the lower parts of the Carolinas and (ieorjria, 
hul at present this manufacture is confined 
to llie lower districts of North Carolina. 

The resinous products of this pine are 
turpentine, »i-rupiiij;s, spirit of turpentine, 
resin, tar, and pilch. Of these turpen- 
tine is thu raw sap of the tree, obtained 
hv making incisions in the Irunk. It be- 
(-ins 10 distil about the middle of March, 
when the circulation commences, and it 
flows with increasing abundance as the 
wealhcr becomes warmer, so that July 
™^and Au-'ust 



are the most productive 

months. 

The sap is collected in what are in 
America called " boxes." These are in- 
/f.-Jryr.W/' ft£ qtvi/f /fitty v'\f\aa*, notches, or cavities, cut in the 
tree, alsmt .1 inches or 4 inches from 
the "round, generally of a sufficient sixe tu hold about three pints 
of sap, but proportioned to the size of the tr.f, the rule being that 
the cavity shall not exceed one-fourth of the diameter of the tree. 
These cavities are made in January or February , comuiencini; with 
the south side, which is thought the best, and going rouud the tree. 
Alsmt the middle of March a notch is made in the tree, with two 
oblique gutters to conduct the sap that flows from the wood into the 
box or cavity below. In about a fortnight the box becomes full, 
and a wooden shovel is used to transfer its detent* to a pail, by 
means of which it is conveyed to a large cask placed at a convenient 
distance. The edge* of the wounds are chipped every week, and 
the boxes, after the first, generally fill in about three weeks. Tho 
sap thus produced is used as turpentine without any preparation, 
and is called " pure dripping." The scrapings arc the crusts of resin 
that are formed on the sides of the wounds, and these are often 
mixed with the turpentine, which, in this state, is used in the manu- 
facture of yellow soap, and is called "Boston Turpentine." Long- 
continued rains check the flow of the sap, and even cause the wounds 
to close ; and for this reason very little turpentine is produced in 
cold, damp seasons. In five or six years the tree is abandoned, and 
the bark never becomes sufficiently healed to allow of the saineptaco 
being wounded twice. 

All the tar in the Southern States Is made from the dead wood of the 
pitch-pine, consisting of trees prostrated by lime or by the fires an- 
nually kindled in the forests, of the summits of those that are felled 
for timber, and of limbs broken off by the ice that sometimes over- 
loads the trees. As soon as vegetation ceases in any part of a pino 
tree, its consistence chunges, the sap-wood decays, and the heart- 
wood becomes surcharged with resinous juice to such a degree as to 
double iU weiiihl in a year, and this accumulation increases for sev- 
eral venrs. Dead wood is thus productive of tar for several years 
after' it has fallen from the tree. 
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We find no author dealing with the question of the value of the 
wood of the pitch-pine tree after it ban been tap|icd for turpentine; 
but it must, of necessity, be lighter, softer, and )••.«- durable in quality 
than in a natural state. Loudon gives us a parallel ca*« m the larch 
true, where it is most prolific, viz., in the Hrianconnai* and Vallais. 
After describing the process of lapping the larch, which is very simi- 
lar to that of l he pitch-pine tree, he says : " A full-grown, healthy larch, 
if tap|>e<] when of the proper age will yield 7 or H pounds of tur- 
pentine every year, for forty or fifty years. The wood of a tree 
from which tlie resin has been extracted Is never used for building pur- 
poses ; it is iudeed only good to bum ; and the charcoal made from it 
is very much lighter than, and very inferior in every re*|>eet to, that 
made from trees which have not been deprived of their renin." 

In dealing with the Scotch lir, and the forests of Scotland and the 
north of Km ope, we find numerous allusions to the tapping of trees 
for turpentine, but none to the quality of the wood for commercial 
purposes being damaged thereby. With regard to the pitch-pine 
and the Scotch fir, it becomes a matter of doubt whether the heart- 
wood is affected in its quality by this ulceration. 

On this subject also more information is to be desired, and we 
should bo glad to hear from some of our correspondents on the sub- 
ject. We have the evidence of Loudon, in connection with the 
lapped wood of the larch, that wood of this class is inferior, and 
even unfit for building purposes; but it is questionable whether in- 
feriority of this description would travel to the pitch-pine, for it is a 
fact that we hear nothing of an inferior or " tapped " quality of 
wood in the trade. We have, it is true, a kind and soft class of wood 
shipped from Savannah, and a strong, hard quality from Pensacola 
and Darten : these we take to be the result of different ••oil and lo 



would have been wider than three feet. Each house has, therefore, 
two bav-windows, in one of which arc the stairs and in the other one 
room about eight feet wide by fifteen feet long, upon each floor. 
The long passage between the stair-well and the room Is about three 
feet wide. Each house contains a kitchen H' a 15', and four rooms, 
of the same size, but on different floors. There are also in- 
at each end of the building and under the 
i unoccupied. One is offered for rent at 
$500 a year. 

If the object of the builder of these extraordinary houses waa 
simply to shut out the light from his neighbor's building, he would 
probably have accomplished the same end at much less expense by 
adopting Mr. (ieorge Kemp's device of sheet-iron shields. Mr. 
Kemp did not wish the occupants of lite building in the rear of hit 
bouse, at No. 720 Fifth Avenue, to overlook his premises, and so he 
built an iron scaffolding in his back yard ma ' 

E- st the obnoxious openings, shutting out 
y as a brick wall would have done, 
for years the source of no little comment from the i 
and passers-by. — AVtc York Ertning Pout. 



cality and not of lapping for turpentine. We have again the fact 
that this tapping ofieration is carried on in connection with the 
Scotch fir (P. *ylre*tris) in the forest* of Northern Kurope, and of 
absolute silence in regard to deterioration in the quality of the woixl. 
We never hear of an inferior or tapped class of redwood in the trade, 
which, to say the least, is somewhat remarkable ; for, next to the 
pitch-pine tree, it is the one most drawn upon fur resinous products. 

There is considerable evidence that the tapping of pitch-pine 
trees interferes but little with the nature or quality of the heart- 
wood. It aims at the fluid sap, or the essential oils, which are solu- 
ble in water, and volatile iu character, and confined to the outer 
zones of the tree. It has but little bearing on the heart-wood, where 
the sccrutionary matter has become resinous, crystalline, and insolu- 
ble, ami can only be extracted by heat or fire. The one is the vital 
or active lluiil of the tree, the other the dead and passive secretion, 
unamenable to the tappiug or bleeding intluence. We take it that 
a mature tree, upon being tapped, would undergo little or no change 
in its heart-wood, the influence at work being a weakening of the 
vegetable action, not an extermination, the result being a diminished 
amount of foliage and a contracted annular ring of wood. It would 
incline the tree to carry a less amount of sap-wood, and to a more 
rapid formation of duramen, or heart-wood, although the latter might 
not he so strongly impregnated with resinous matter. 

We hope to receive further correspondence on this interesting 
point ; but we are strongly of opinion that the tapping intluence i* 
so slight upon the wood as a marketable commodity, that the differ- 
ence between one and the other is imperceptible.— Timber Trad ft 
Journal. 




AN EXTRAORDINARY BUILDING. 

*|IflIK narrowest house in New York may 
|» be seen at the northwest corner of Lex- 
ington Avenue and Eighty-second Street. 
When Lexington Avenue was cut through 
some years ago, a strip of land five feet wide 
and one hundred feet deep was all that was 
left of a certain lot belonging to a per- 
son who did not own the next lot on 
the street. The strip, while of little value 
by itself, would be valuable to the person 
owning the adjoining lot on Eighty-sec- 
ond Street, because it would not only enable 
L. - J^— ^~<*gt?^~F^ J him to build a house five feet wider, but 
! . -'- .-'*'>' ' : " - fl would give him windows all along the side 
of his house on Lexington Avenue. The 
two owners, however, could not agree as to terms, and a bouse was 
erected on the lot adjoining ihe narrow strip. The owner of the 
latter had nothing to do but to abandon his lot or build a bouse five 
feet wide upon it. The latter course was perbups adopted because 
such a house would shut up all tlie side windows of the neighboring 
building, anil considerably reduce its value. 

The new building, which has been finished for some months, is 
therefore 5 feel wide, 100 feet deep, and 4 stories high. It is divided 
into two houses, each fifty feet long, and the entrance doors are, of 
course, on the Avenue, as there is no room for a door at either end 
of the building. The law allows a building at the corner of a street 
to have projecting bay-windows along the side, and taking advan- 
tage of this circumstance, the architect bar managed to plan a house 
which, while peculiar in inside appearance, and ' probably \erv un- 
comfortable to live in, may find tenants. Without thee bay-windows 
or square projections running from the foundations to the roof it 
mid not hare been possible to build a house at all, for no 
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MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 



f the theatre at Lima, Pern. 

in- Mouse at Augusta, (in., is barned, earl; in the 



panic during which 



Maicch IS. Horning 
April I. The old Op 
morning. 

liuming of the National Theatre, Berlin, Germany, in the afternoon. 

April B. The front walla of two old houses uu M.iry Street, Philadelphia, 
fall out. No one hurt. 

April *. The Ende Hotel at Greenville, Tex., falls, 
killed nr burned, and others injured. 

llurningof the Logan llnt.se, Murphysborough, B. 

death, 

A hurricane passes oter the country south of Hot Springs, Ark. Several 
lives lost. 

April 10. Fall of J. F. Carter's building on State Street. Rochester, N. Y., 
in course of construction, caused by laying bricks in freezing weather. T«o 
men killed and several injured, 

Burning of the Ansoniit Hotel. Ansonin, Conn. 

April 11. One thousand building* at Maadaliy, It arm ah, are burned. 
April 12. Tornado pn**es oter Milan, O. Several persons killed and in- 
jured. 

Gas-explosion In the Theatre 
many are killed and injured. 

April 14. A tornado passes over White Oak Station, Ark., 
to life and property. 

April IS. Burning of the Opera- House at Union City. Pa. 

Collapse of a grain-elevator at Winnipeg. Manitoba, 

Burning of lite Atlantic House. Albin, lo. Three persons bnrnetl to dnvth. 
April BL A tiortlou of the walls of the Galliger Building near Main Street, 
Rochester, X. Y„ fall at midnight. Also a dwelling in course of construc- 
tion in another part of the city. No one hurt. 

April M*. Fall of two floors of the lithgow M'fg. Co.'s foundry, Louisville, 
Ky., caused by overloading. No one hurt. 

Part of a building in course of construction on Twenty-fifth and Nicholas 
Streets, Philadelphia, falls. Three men Injured. 

Burning of the old Parliament Building at Quebec, Canada. 

April 20. Two thousand bouses are burned nt Delhi, India. 

April 21. Tornado passes through Ounlap, Io. Some lives lost 

April 22. A terrible cyclone passes through Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, North and South Carolina, doing immense damage to life 
and properly. Beauregard, Miss., loudly destroyed; killed, thirty; seriously 
Injured, nft\-ulue;at Wesson, Mbts., killed, twenty -one; injured, nfty: at 
Rockport, Miss., killed, ten; at Mohentluden. Miss, killed, thirty; nt Pino 
Bluffs, , Miss , set Mitten killed: at Abeideeu, Miss., three killed, twrnlv- 
fhc injuird; nt Albany, Ga., eight killed, twenty-five injured, and loss of 
life at oilier plarra in the track of the storm. 

April 25. Destructive «ater-s|mnt near Lenoir, N C. 

Apri. 20. Arch-Street Opera-Honse, Philadelphia, is burned la the 



HYDRAULIC URICK-MACHINES. 

411 Ollv. ST., St. Locia, Mo. 
To tuk Editors or the American Architect: — 

iJear Sin,— In answer to query on page I!»0, I would say that 
our machines are in operation at Cleveland, O., Memphis, Tcnn., and 
Louisville. Ky. The " Ethan Rogers Press" is the only hydraulic 
brick-machine in tlie country and is owned and cunirolled by this 
Yours, Hydraulic Press Hhick Co. 



BRICK HOUSES. 

Hkxdeusok. Kv.. April M, UsA 
To the Editorr or the American Architect: — 

IJrar .Sirs, — Can you give me the name and price of a good i 
on domestic architecture, one, for example, giving plans and spec 
lions for houses in brick of about Sti.ouo first cost. 

Your* truly, O. F. N. 

[Perhaps " Wooden and Brick Buildings " published in two volumes by 
W. T. Coni.toek. li Aslor Place. New York, will servo jour purpose. Price 

912.00. — Kt>*. Ant.UK an architect. ] 



I speeihea- 



A Valuable Bl-ildixo Store. — The discovery of building Hone 
at Albany, Oregon, upon which the action of neither heat, cold nor 
moisture has any bad effect, is one of the most important events that 
has ever occured in the Stale. The stone is called granite sandstone, 
rery rich in silica, of a clow, tine grain, highly crystallized. uidauiiiiaicd, 
and of a tine brown color. It hss been used in this locality for many 
years, for fireplaces, door and window sills and for monumental work*. 
It lias lately been put lo some very severe tests with a view to using it 
for the building of the great union depot at Portland. It was brought 
to a white heat, and suddenly plunged into cold water, and came out as 
sobd and firm as before it went into the furnace. — Wood and Iron. 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 

Crematio* tx Japan. — The cause of cremation is making progress 
in Japan thai may well startle aa well as encourage the advocates of 
cremation in Western landa. It is said that thv number of boil if » dia- 
poaed of in that way i» about 0,000 a year. Tin; furnace ia a atone and 
cement structure, with a tall chimney that make* it look like a factory. 
In the vestibule arc a number of red earthenware urns and amall shovel* 
which the relatives of the deceased purchase to collect the ashes after 
burning. Besides the vestibule there arc four chamber!, the lariat of 
which ia decorated with granite coluinna. After the cremation the 
ashes are collected, placed in an urn, and then buried — often with much 
pomp — in a cemetery. The building ia hedged in by fences of ttaniboo- 
cane* and red camellias. — AV w Yart Timt*. 



A SnOKawa Rdisbd F*«vkk. — I.eaa than a mile above thv city 
(Sacramento) the American Itiver empties into the Sacramento, and 
immediately beyond that point the scene becomea interesting. One plot, 
tun' we had on'thc point made by the junction of the rivera waa char- 
acteristic of the country. On the bank near the extreme end of the 
point, in leather-colored clothing, a ragged slouch hat, gray-haired and 
gray-bearded, supporting himself on a lieary stick, distinctly outlined 
against a gray sky, stood a slickens-ruincd farmer. He stood on a bank 
of slickens, part of many acres of slickens tup|ied laud now growing 
only dense forest* of young Cottonwood, 'all gray-green, where once 
ripening graiu «"d fruit repaid his toil. Unlike moat of his kind, lie 
bad not descried his acres when they became worthless. Too old to 
attempt a fresh start in life, too bankrupt to afford to eren desert the 
bare subsistence he could force from one or two feebly-living acres on 
the old place, loo discouraged to hope, too crushed to even complain, he 
remained, growing withered and useleaa and gray with the land beneath 
him. As we rowed past he stood there motionless, perfectly in accord 
with every other element of the picture — all sombre, all sad. — San 
Fraoasco Call. 

Measure* against Scas-fold Accidents. — New and special in- 
structions hare just been issued by the l'aris Prefect of Police, so as to 
reduce the too frequent occurrence of accidents In the building of 
house*, etc. The local chief* of the police are ordered to visit every 
scaffold in their district before work is begun. Suspended scaffolding 
is to be maintained by three. Instead of only one rope, and cloths must 
be «o arranged as to prevent duat or fragments from fulling Into the 
street. In the event of any workman or pedestrian being wounded, the 
building contractors are to be at once prosecuted before the police or 
correctional tribunals. Since Zola depicted the fall of Coupeau from 
the house top, and since the reproduction of this scene of l.'asKmmnir 
on the stage, the public have manifested special concern respecting ac- 
cidents of this nature. It has even been suggested that masons should 
be protected in the same manner as acrobats, who perform on the tra- 
peze. A net, it is urged, must be placed round buildings in course of 
construction to catch the stray workmen who chance to fall off the scaf- 
fold' Such extreme solicitude may seem somewhat eccentric and ex- 
aggerated 



precaution compulsory.— The Buildtr. 



The Kino Of Bavaria's New Palace. — King Louis II of Bavaria 
has recently returned to Munich, after having pas*ed the last four 
months at his new country seat, Ncnschwanenstcin (New Swan's 
Stone). This is the newest and most magnificent of his numerous cas- 
tles, and in jwint of aixc may be ranked with the most celebrated pal- 
aces on the Continent. Ncuschwanenstein stands on the isolated Tegel- 
rock, opposite to the well known Hohcnschwaiigau, and two draw- 
bridges connect it with the carriage roads on either side. The castle 
has a height of six stories, with rich decorative architecture in pure 
Italian style, and numerous balconies and corner turrets, all in solid 
granite. Ill the middle a great watch-tower rise* to 300 feet in height, 
with two verandas near the top, from which a grand view of the Bava- 
rian Highland* mav be enjoyed. The roof of the palace is covered 
witli copper, crosse'd diagonally by gilded plates. An enormous court 
lends to the majestic portal, which ia a marvel of the stone cutter's art. 
The front of the right wing of the castle is decorated with two fresco- 
paintings, forty feel high, one of which represents St. George fighting 
the dragon, and the other the Virgin Mary with the Child, as the pro- 
tectress of Bavaria The pediment of this wing bears a bronze herald 
in ancient armor, holding the Bavarian standard, while the left side is 
protected bv a brmiie Bavarian lion. The interior of this royal resi- 
dence is hig'lilv decorated by innumerable statue* and double columns 
in the stvle of a Genoese palace, mid the splendor of the stale rooms 
car hardly be described. The ceilings are overloaded with decorative 
stucco work while the walls are cniWllUhcd with fresco-paintings by 
llie first Munich artists. The subjects of these painting* are taken 
from the historv of the Bavarian Kings from 1»00 to 1SW7, from epi- 
sodes of the Franco-German war of 1A70-T1, in which Bavarian troops 
look part, and also from the l*»t music-dramas of Itichard Wagner, the 
"King of the Nibcliing " smd "Parsifal." The floors or the halls arc 
cither of mosaic work or of various woods in harmonious patterns. The 
King's apartments are on the sixth story, which, besides his study, pri- 
vate librarv, and liedcliambcr, onlv include an audience-chamber for re- 
ceiving the Ministerial reports. The royal study is decorated with the 
marble bust of the King's parent, of Richard Wagner, Gen. von dcr 
Tnnn llerr von Lull, ami Augustus llcigl. the royal private secretary, 
besides a painting representing a scene from Wagner's " lihinegotd " 
It wiis in this chamber that King Louis received the news of the sud- 
den death of his friend Wanner three weeks ago. The fourth and fifth 
stories contain the large halls, destined for the extensive library, and 
the collection* nf arms and coins. The ground floor includes a grand 
staircase with gold decorations. The entire castle ia illuminated by 
electrical lamps — Jabhvhkoff candles in the courts, and Swan and Kdt- 
son lamps in the interior. Kven the royal stables arc decorated with 
frc«i o-paintin>.'*, which represent prehistoric sceuc*. — Bolin Lttlrr to 
th' Uhdoa iMiljf AW*. 



DaAnuiiTswOMKN in Kkoj.and— The system of employing draughts- 
women in the drawing-office, which has been successfully introduced in 
several large establishments on the Clyde and in one or two other places, 
has now been adopted in the extensive engineering work* of Messrs. 
Clarke, Chapman * (Jurnrv at (Jateahead. Some twelve months ago 
this firm determined to make the experiment and went to the expense 
of erecting a special building, so as to give the ladies accommodation 
quite separate and apart from that of the ordinary draughtsmen. The 
now office is roomy, well ventilated and decorated with flower* during 
the summer months, and i* approached by s door ao placed that the 
draughtswomen ueed never meet or even see the other employees of 
the firm. Up to the present time Ave ladles have had occupation, 
chiefly in tracing plana of steam winches, boilers, etc., for the shops, 
and in finishing off drawings of machinery prepared by the draughts* 
men. The office hours arc from 8.4J> to 11.45 in tile morning, and from 
1.16 to 4.46 in the afternoon. Kg satisfied have the Arm been with the 
result of the experiment that they are now making arrangement* for 
the introduction of lady clerks in the execution of the ordinary com- 
mercial work of the office, and as soon as the necessary structural altera- 
tion* to the building* have been made some fifteen extra hand* will lie 
taken on. All the clerks will lie required to have a knowledge of short- 
hand, for, in addition to their usual book-keeping, their duties will consist 
in writing business letters from dictation and in taking down message* 
from the telephone. No difficulty was found in obtaining a good num- 
I ber of candidates for the situations, and though the pay wa» at first 
small, so apt have the ladies been in acquiring a knowledge of their btisi- 
I ness that most of them are now earning fairly good salaries. 
I Swan & Hunter, ship-builders on the Tyne, are also making 
for the employment of female clerks. — ' 



Houses tor Artisams t» Paris.— High rent* have long been the 
grievance of Parisian artisans and the Prefect of the Seine, recogniz- 
ing the justicr of the complaint, has turned his attention to the matter 
with a view of finding a remedy for the evil. A committee has been 
appointed to study the question and pronounce upon the respective 
merits of the different solutions proposed for it. A project drawn up 
by M. Lalannc appears likely to be taken into serious consideration. 
He suggests that the city or Paris should borrow a sum of Hl.fJOO.llOO/; 
from the CrAlit Koncier at four per cent interest. This sum would 
be laid out in the purchase of eight plot* of ground situated within the 
fortifications, but outside the exterior boulevards, ami in the building of 
eight large houses or rilrt for working men, each plot of ground and 
j each house to coat 1 .000,000/! respectively. The rent of lodgings ia 
these blocks or buildings would l>c fixed at 120/: per year at the min- 
imum and lidOf. at the maximum. In order to facilitate communica- 
tion with the place of employment a line of tramways will be opened, 
by means of which for 6 sous, artisans could be conveyed to the centre 
of Paris In the morning and taken home in the evening The working- 
men's buildings would us a matter of course, be provided with all the 
appliances conducive to health and cleanliness, and instead of their 
living, as at present, huddled up with their families in a wretched atlic, 
lacking both light and air, they would be relatively roomily lodged at a 
lower rent than they pay in the city street*. The advantages to the 
working classes would certainly be great were this or any similar pro- 
ject carried out, and the sooner it is done the belter for those nn whose 
behalf the Prefect of the Seine is bestirring himself.- Undo* Stan- 
dard. 

Straw Lumber. — The other day wc had occasion to Investigate 
pretty thoroughly the character, properties and uses for straw lumber. 
As some of our readers know, this is an article manufactured at the 
West, and turned out in boards or sheets 83 inches In width hv II! feet 
In length, and of various thicknesses. It is heavier than black-walnut, 
has no grain, is of the color of straw-board, though considerably darker, 
and is much stronger and sliffer than ordinary timber. Though made 
in considerable quantities at the present time, the supply seems hardly 
equal to the demand. There are advantages in this material which in 
the near future will probably make it of the highest value, not only for 
carpenters and architects, bill for the car-builder, and, in fact, for* me- 
chanics generally. Its toughness, the firmness with which it holds nails 
and screws, the ease with whirh it can be cut, and the fact that it can 
Ik- bent by the aid of heat, shaped in dies, and ia not liable to shrink or 
warp, and ia little affected by water, even when unprotected, makes the 
range of it* probable uses extraordinarily great. It seeins to be a non- 
conductor of heat and electricity. It can be rolled up into pipe* of 
great strength and light weight, and is available for a range of uics for 
panelling purposes for which we have no equivalent. — Tkr Iron A<f. 

Roofiwo-Lisex. — According to the Tb-nXfht BuHstilniu}, a new cov. 
ering material called '* roofing-linen" has been introduced, which is 
about half the thickness of good cur/en pirrrr, and consists of a layer of 
coarse linen which lies between two layers of thin mil-paper. The co- 
hesion of the three layers is effected by an asnhaltc composition of 
special make, called " roofing paint." It is stated that tills paint should 
be freely applied to roofs immediately after their completion, and again 
about six weeks afterwards. This operation should, it would seem, be 
repeated every few years. The linen coats about 10c/. to ]]</. per 
square yard, and the paint 10s. to II*. per cwt. Although this new 
method appears to have points which deserve commendation, a real es- 
timate of its value cannot be formed until thv material lias been ex- 
posed to the test of several years' use. 

The Capitoi. at Amiant, N. Y. — Messrs- Eidlitz & Bichardsnn. ar- 
chitects of the new capitol, report the amount required for the comple- 
tion of the building according to their plans, $4,7;ty,Ot4. Among the 
items are $570,000 for the grand staircases. $30,000 fnr stained glass, 
$ 120.000 for has-rcliefs, 8S00.OTSI for porches. $76.0(10 for carving, §720,- 
(■,*> for the main tower and «l, -JOO.000 for the terrace. The amount ex- 
pended up to January 1, IK*;, according to Gov. Cleveland's message, 
was $Wi»i*.\m:}.no. The total coal of the structure, if estimates are ac- 
curate, will be $l»,9kKj,Ni7.0P. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 

lot 1U Arrrnr.r. An*lU« »f - BUMlM* Mm.] 



[ Alt A"iioft n /nr(?^ /Mirfirm n/ /JVr b*U*iinff imteU^aenet 
u proridrd hf/ /tWir rvj/n/«r ntrreAponrlent*, the editors 
ffTf'itly desire tu rreetrt r*>tmt*ty infiirmntton, etpe- 



BUILDING PATENTS. 



I/Vi«/#rf »i»*v-»ffnr».'*i»n « 'if 'tni JnllrTtlt tt*-rr WltttlrMrit . 

iaethrr wit* rati ttriuti (iVH»frar*iiM, m.iir V infant*./ 
r file QlMiBlillllll »/ Patrnlt, at H Mkuivlan, for 



. Detroit. Mich. 
Idl.wood, 



i76,»T7. Sewer-Gas TitAr. — Anibrm Blalcbly, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

sun. mnoMkun.- wnuua Boiaen, lu- 

aeroe. lowa. 

2TH.22*. BiiH'K-MArmxc— Israel Calico. Pllta- 
tiurtflt, I'.v 
278.211. PORT.VH1.E IlAXOIXQ 

II. Hanavau. Sao Pranebico. C*l. 
278.2IT. Mallet. -Solon (1. How«. Det 
270 255. I>o,i«-I.AT< ".-.Philip Mattaos. 

I' a. 

C«ISAL-J«mM McOinley, Chicago, 111. 

776,283. Lire-Wash for OArixri Bi'ilmnob, 
xt< - — .loel II. sharpless, Kennett Square, Pa. 

276,32:1. Si.idimii Door.Pi LI William H. An. 

draws, Kaw Haven, Couu. 

276.332. Elevator. — Cyru* W. Baldwin, Chicago. 
111. 

276.333. DooB-LATCH.-Jodson A. Baldwin, Shol- 
burns, VU 

276.342, Dooit-lMTcn. — Samuel W. BUllnirs'.ey. 
Woo.) berry. Md. 

276,357. (tlKOIMtRlZlNO A»l) niMXrF.ITIRO W A T V R- 

CL-.sBm, rti . - Edward J5. Colllnge, Camden. X. J. 

276.363. Fiiie-K*cai'R. — David Crowley, Wasbing- 
ton. I>. C. 

27«,Wfl. Ft MC-ARKKareH for CiliMXKV-Purra. — 
Max Freudenberg. Ems, Germany. 

37S..W. K.i.kvator. — William F. Hall and Philip 
0. Hubert, New York, N. Y. 

278,4011. Sa»h HuLI>kk. - Namon K. 
»A» CHy, Mo. 

276.412. S»ix.iLr.-MAriii*E.-P)eB*aiit R. Hour*. 
Oak Forest, N. C. 
276.410. WistMivr-S.ASH.— B«nJ. II urto.be*, Kah- 



way. N. i. 



1,123 fimilEV-pROTElTOR.— Jollll O. Keller. 

itlcello. 111. 

278,4*. FLOAT FOR WATER-CLOSET VALVE*. - 

Hsnry S. l.ordand Robert K. Hay. Hartford, Conn. 

278,40*. FiHE-ExAiK.-Wosley Roes. Memphis. 
Mo. 

278,470. Diaixrurriito A i-paratpa for Water- 
Cumet*. — Charles S. Rico, .lr., Chicago. 111. 

270.4711. B'iBJ.<«> ami Tkmujiju Maciuxe — Wil- 
liam 11. Hyan, Belton.Tex. 

27B4M. Watkb Ki-kvator.- William M. Scott, 
Lock port, X. \. 

276.491. Klrtator. — Chat. Elevens sovei. Bri-.*- 
sel«. Belgium. 

270.499. Mktiiihi or TRriTixn Lumber. — Eph- 
ralm J. Story, Washington, I). C. 

276.**?. U« kiso-Lak H. — George II. Van Winkle. 
Hornellsvitle. N. Y. 

276..TO. SAaii-WKliiMT. — Reuben VoAburcb. Ore- 
gon, 111. 

^27$.611. SPIKE. — Abraiu Wakeman, Jr., New York, 

278,840. Hiwoe. — Thoa. L. Rirora, Mount Vernon, 
111. 

j ««jM' y Wibe Kalta — William D. Sloan, Brook 
^^44- a Brick^asd TILE Ma< ittjrE. -Oarrelt Van 



SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 



Baltimore. 

Dweluxoa. — A. I*. Oortar, Eaq., L* about to hare 
built 9 four-at'y boaaea. cor. Maryland Ate. and 
prcaton St., brlrk, unit and terracotta, WVt 
W2", from dealgns by Chat. E. Caaaell, architect; 
Win. McM ul ten. builder. 

AFARTMENT-HoraE. — The same architect bat pre- 
pared plana for tha erection of a four st'y store and 

aj'Art nt h(.n»e. cor. Cbarlea St. ami Boundar\' 

Are., brick and sb.ue, 25' i W, and Ui coat #l*,ut»': 
Geo. A. Blake, builder. 

Mr Chas, l„ Caraon, architect, has preparod draw* 
Ing* for tbe erection of the fotlowltiic buildings: — 

BAXK-BriLDiNO. Commercial Ac Farmers' Bank, 
cor. Howard and German Ms., twoat'y brick, with 
stone trimmings, <uy x 75', coat, S2.1,M»; Wm. Fer- 
guson & Uro„ builders. 

Stomk. — Three st'y store, for .los. H. Kleman, Esq., 
Eutaw St.. near Islington St.. brick, with stone fln- 
l«h. \V i -V; cost, »lu,MO; Wm. Ferguson 4 Bro., 
builders. 

WkREllotrsr. — Fire-st'y warehouse, for Wm. F. 
Prtmroae, Esq., Clay St.. near Howard SC. brli k. 
with stone trimmings » x f&. coal, *li),«o; Wm. 
Fcrnufti A Bro.. builders. 
Ill ll.niir. Prnvirs. — since our last report laenly- 
four permlu bare been granted, the more Important 
of which are the following: _ 

(leo. Kahl, two-st'y brick building, w t Sharp St., 
between Stockholm and Osiend sis. 

Christian W. Kelde), • two-st'y brick buildings 
w s^barle^SC, between^Fort Ave. and Randall St. 

I Art* ! 



John Codori, 2 three-et'y brick 
Grectifnount Are., betaaen Madison and Kager Sta. 

1). H. Rica, three st y brick building, with stable, 
and stable in rear, adjoining, s s Mechanics' Court, 
between llllleti and Gay St*. 

Kmtl Wagner, tbree-st'y brick buiUling, es Harri- 
son St., between Fayette and Gay Si*. 

W. W. Llodsey, three si ; brick building and two- 
st'y brick stable in rear, • w cor. Gilinor and Frank- 
lin 81*. 

J. H. Carter. 3 tbren-et'y brick buildings, ml* 
favetta A»e., w of Carey St. 
Veople^s J^ h ^ oa ^"^ ] ^ | l ^ U S!jl 1 ll, «' Wlth h »" C " 



BL'iLuiso Pern its. — Brick, — (Vivwi/ .11., .Vo. 64, 
for J. J. Williams, parochial residence, 27' and 42' x 
82', two-st'y mansard. 

.Voritornaf* SI., .Vo. 233, Ward II. for Jainra F. 
Curtis, dwell., jy 10" x tt>, four-sfy flat; James 
Sinilh, bulldsr. 

TrmioiK St., ..Vo. *41, cor. Appleton St.. Ward IS. 
for n. T. Bailey, stable, otllees, etc.. 17' and 42» x 3V. 
ibreejfy Bat; Weston a Shrpard, builder*. 

Hichmm'l HI., .Vo. SO, rear of Langdon PL, Ward 
0, for Daniel Goodnow, suble. M> and K'iK'3" 
and wc. twojfy flat; John Kelley. builder. 

Hood. - It St., Vo. 100, WarJ 14. for . 



Powers.' dwell., «'x ji', tw'ort'y 
Powers, builder. 

shnMim ,M..cor. Ashland St.. WardZt, for Geo, B. 
Litchfield, dwell.. 2tf ami 27' x M> and 17' x 10*, two- 
et'y pi tcli . Alexander Rogers, builder. 

&kirlr t St., So. 3S, Ward 20 for Wm. Donaldson, 
dwell.. 2U» and 22' X 28'. and H' X 18', two-st'y pilch. 
Wm. DouaMson, builder. 

7'rrnwn* St.. cor. Whitney Pl„ Ward », for Ian- 
nis Daley, dwell., 23» x 30', three st'y pitch; McDon- 
ald A Tubiu, builders. 

/Win yfrr.. near Washington St., Ward 23. for 
J. C. Becker, poultry house, V x 194" and «* x IDO', 
ona-st'y pitch; \V. G. Becker, builder. 

1'aru St., So. 107, Ward 2, for John W. Kimball, 
storehouse, 23' x etv, one-st'y flat. 

A'tamt St near Mills St., Ward 24, for Joseph W. 
Illldretli, dwell., 22" and 2ft' x 3U', two-st'y pitch; 
Joa. W. llildreih, builder. 

Wat n 1. 1 .Ire, cor. Cobilen St.. Ward 21, for Leonard 
Ware, Jr., dwell., 42" x 42' and 10' x 30*. twoal'}' 
pitch. 

Itatkrrt,w4 .let., near Dunstable St., Ward S, for 
Beals A Bartlett. (labia, W V and 3» r V x 82', 
three si t flat, Geo. W. Brown, builder. 

/'.irirr St., Sot. 717 and 719. Ward 22, for Wm. 
Goldsmith, 2 dwells., 20- and 2*' x 4.V, threMt'y 



'"*• """""" 

f irr,»j',.n 

Iwelis., 211' x 



An-., Ward S5, for Jease Tlrrell. 4 
dwella iw x X" and 14' x 2»', two.sfy Htch; II. M. 
l'erry, builder. 

Atden CI., ofT Green St., Ward 23, for Mary Mo 
Morrow, dwell , x 30' and IS' x Vf, kmi'i pfloh; 
Mclrln I). Ayers, builder. 

Centre SI., rear, near May St., Ward 23, for K. R. 
Builer, stable, »>' and Stf x W t", one-sl y jillcb; 
Wm. Smith, builder. 

Pearl St., So. 23, Ward 3, for John 11. Tomfahrde, 
dwell., tif x 42', Ihree-sl y flat; J. B. Mayuard, 

Brooklyn. 



attic brick dwell.; cost, SI*,i»o; owner, i has. Din- 
gee, 236 Washington Are.; architect, IX Werner, 
builders, .1. D. Anderson and Martin A Loe, 

Portland Are., w s. 225' u IjtfayelM Are., 2 tbrne- 
el'y brownstnue front dwelt*., tin roofs; coal, each, 
*l2,oo<; owners, Litchfield A Dickinson. 214 SUte 
St.; architect. C. Werner; masons, J. De Molt & Sou. 

Wafer St., s s, 210' w Main St., one-st'y brlek loun- 
dry, also, foor-et'y brick sliofi, grarel roofs; cost, 
total, AlO.liOO; owner, .las. MllcheTI, Water St., near 
Fulton Ferry: archlleol and builder, F. D. Nurria; 
mason Thoa. Dotilon. 

riuehim Are., u s. 40' w Bogert St.; throe-st y 
lran>« donlile tenement, tin root; cost, *4,000; own. 
er, Roawell C. Williams; architect, I'. Werner; 
builder, Jacob Scfaoch. 

Middleiw St., s i, l«tv e Harrison Ave.. 4 three-at'y 
frame double tenemenls. tin roofs, cost, each, »4>»>, 
owner, B. Boeert, Harrison Are.; architect, J. 
Platte: builders, J. Ance and F. Hertz. 

Sirrlina PI., u s. 230' 6" w Seventh Are., three-et'y 
brick stablo, tin roof; cost, 821,000; owner, Norman 
L. Munro, 87 Kcveiith Are.; architect, A. String- 
ham; builders, II. I). A W. A. Southard. 

Srrmth Are., » I, 3tr 6» I Cartoll St, 3 lour-sl'y 
brownstoon front tenement*, gravel roofs; cost, 
each, H.on*. owner, W. «. Brown, 72* Fulton s«. 

Chlcaeo. 

DWKLL1506. — LO. Hallberg ha* completed plans 
for Mr. J. Foster Rhode* for a bouse on Rhodes 
At*., cor. Thirty-second St., W.x bV, of llmeeloue 
and brick. 

Mr. J .Van Osdel has plans ready foradwelilng for 
Mr. Samuel Baker, to be built at Ellis Ave., cor. 
Fortieth St., Oiieen Anne style; to coel $13,000. 

Burling A AVhliahonse are architects for three 
dwells, on ljt Kails Ave. for Mr. Klrkwood. brick 
and terra-cotfa; cost, *3ii.o(sj. 

Dixon ft Towusend are building for Mr. L. W. 
Pitcher a house on Prairie Are., of preaaed-brlck 
and stone; to cost SI2,ooo. 
Fai-tohv. — Edbrooke ft Bunibam have pbtnned the 
addition to Kirk's factory In the North Inrtsion. 
Tbe expense will lie $40,000. Tbe building will 
then be 60' x 126', five stories and baaenient. 
Flats. - B. W. S. Clark ha* plan* ready for nata to 
be built for J. J. Shuuerly. on Park Ave., to cost 

• 10,000. 

The same architect has prniarcd plane for dais on 
Western Ave., locost $lll,ooo. 

Architect W. 1.. Carroll ha* planned a two-st'y 
l.uKillng for lla>. prewcu l.rlrk. »ilh stone Buisb, 
for Mr. Thomas I'ond, on May Street. 

Plans are completed by P. W. Ruebl, architect, 
for a three-sl'y building for liaison West Taylor St.; 
ceat $7,AO0. 

The same architect has plans ready for flat* to be 
built on Ewiug St., for .1. A. Craig, to cost $11,00". 
Also a three st'v building fur Hats, w x 70', for 
C. Hosulck, to c-at $li'.0io. 
OWICW, - tiround has been broken at corner of 
Michigan Ave. and Adams St. for a large office-build- 
ing for the Pullman Palace Car Company, The 
fmnt on Michigan Ave. will be 12^, and 170' on 
Adams St., to c*«t $6'V,IHI0. 

W. L B. Jenney has had charge of remodelling 
tbe Tobey Bail-tins. cor. of State aud Jackson SI*., 



of the Dime Savings Bank 
[i Thomas architect of their 
T. Thomas, of New York, a* 



Bask. — The Trutleei 
have selected Mercel 
new building; not V. 
stated. 

Br in. i mi Permits. — Sirth St., _V«. 2*2, e s, 22' n 
North Fifth St., four-st'y frame double tenement, 
tin roof; cost, $«.oon; owners, W. I„ ft A. M. C. 
Meyer, on premises; architect, T. Eugelhardt; 
builder, Jacob Schoch. 

Afouyr St., Sot. M md 183, s s, on' w Humboldt 
St., tbree-sfy frame double tenement, tin ro-if; 
cost, total, $?,K!0; owner Daniel Hutielmann, 172 
Maujer St.; architect. T. Encwlhardt. 

.Vouiia Are., s e cor. I»rlmer St.. 2 fhree-st'y 
frame store* and UncmenU, gravel roofs; cost, 

$2,*Hi and $3J00; owners, oornerTjulldlng, Hen- 

drickson. Lortnier St., inside building. lUudall ft 
Miller, 126 Manhattan Ave.; builders, Randall ft 



of $rXi,IHMJ. 

> has drawn plans for 
ner of Michigan and 
ilieiuteln. It Is to be 



v., es, 219' s De Kalb Ave., two-st'y 
st. $3 *»; owner E. II. Baruee, 222 
CumtKiland St., builders, J. M. Brawn and J. S. 
McMea 

t'nion Sf., n s. US' w Sixth Ave., 3 four-st'y brick 
double Hals, tin roofs: coat, each, $12,000; owner, 
aiiiiltect and builder, Too*. Green, 1M sixth Ave. 

Hertford sfJN-D woor. Hay ward St-, also, Hulledoe 
St., s w cor. Bedford Ave., 2 three-sl'y hrownstone 
front store* and tenements, tin roofs; cost, total, 
$16.oio; owner and builder, Richard Henley, Hewe* 
St.. near Wythe Are.; architect, I. D. Reynolds. 

Bedford Art., w ■. between Hayward and Rutladge 
Bt*., 8 twoat'y hrownstone front dwelle., tin roofs; 
cost, total, $40,00*; owner, etc., same as last. 

Iwlrtdere St., a e. 100' n Broadway, two-st'y frame 
dwell , tin roof; cost, $4,000; owner, A, Deitrlch, 
ijo Grand Ave.: architect and builder, C. L John- 



Ciifton Pi.. So. 201, about isv n w Bedford Are., 
two-st'y frame stable and dwell., gravel roof; cost, 
5.', owner, W. B. Matson, 3e9 Greene Arc.; 
builders, Morris ft Selover. 

Aiiami si., e s, I2fx a Myrtle Ave., four-at'y brick 
factory, tin roof; cost, $9,000; owner, .las. Howell, 
Adam* St ; architect, W. A. Muniell; builders, 
M. .1. Rcyuold* and Mortis ft Selover. 

Btdjoe<t Ac, c s, T,V h .IcOersoi, St., three-sfr 
brick stable, lin roof; cost, $7,000; owner, F. J. 
Waahbtirn, :>* Ueilford Ave.: architect and butldar, 
XV. II. Builiaus, inar.m C. King. 

Putnam Ait., Sot. 2!6 fo 301. Too'a Nostrand Ave.. 
2 four-sl'y brlek double flats, gravel roofa; ccat, 
each, $l*,000; owner ai.d builder, T. W. Swimm, 
Bate* Ave.; architect, Amxi Hill, 
ngi, Kigkttentk St.. So. 206. 30"' w Fifth Av*„ two-Sfy 

^ i ^^^^j^^ t :-^^ 

tViafon Art.. MyrUe Are., three-st v and 



Into an omce-buf Idiug, al a cm 
WAHMiui'ar:*. — Mr. H. Slcrrk 

the warehouse to be built, coi 

ljualle Sta., for Mr. W. C. I. 

four stortc* and baaenient. 
Mr. lasvid Wiley will tnou taiild a large fire-proof 

warehouse on the cor. of t.iark ami Twelfth Sis. 
Birn.niMi PritMiTn.— II. H.Garstens, three-st y lui*n- 

tueut brick teiirmaut, Se' X DO', 01 Hubbard St.; 

cost, $10,000, 

F. Kaersten, two-st'y brick dwell., 22* x *2», 2« 
Vine St.; c<*)l. $3,200. 

A. Klrkwood, 2 three-et'j basement brick dwells., 
3*' x «af, 330 and 3.18 Ijmalle Ave; coel, M.M'O. 

dies. Schwarxe, two st'y and basemeut store aud 
dwell., 21' x 80', 345 Norlh Ave.; cewt. $;),:«., 

John Kollaasa, two-sl y basement and attic brick 
dwell 21' x S6\ :n Bradley St.; cel. $3,«oo. 

Morley ft Hanudell. 2 two-sl y brick dwells., 4C' x 
Bf>', 1000 klld $1002 Adam* St.; cost #* IkMI 

A. Crane, 4 brick cottage*, each 20' * :ih', Emerald 
St.; cost, $4,000. 

Boar.1 of Education, three-sty basement brick 
scbool-house, a*' x 117', Wentwortli St., cor. Thlriy- 
thlrd St.; cost. $70,010. 

Jarue* Bueltan, two-st'y brick dwell., 44' x 43', 7« 
West Chicago Ave.; cost, $1,500. 

M. Buckley, brick livery suble, $4' a 100', 215 
Robey St.: cost, $6,000. 

Jcaeph Krai, thrtw-el'y brick store and dwell., 24' 
X 60', 423 Eighteenth St., cost, $4,700. 

J. Anderson, two-ei'y brick store and dwell., 24' x 
GO', 1G0 Centre St.; oust, $5,000. 

Chaa. Breytspraak, two-st'y brick flats, 22' x 10', 
$2 Wendell St.; cost, $4,400, 

W. TrouM, iwo-st y brick dwell., J2» x 70'. 41» 
Dearborn Ave.; coel, $20.o«i. 

B. Stowell, twojify brick dwell., »' x So', 4i» Dny. 
ton St.; cost, $4,200. 

K, Sweeuie, two st'y basement brick flat*, tf x 90', 
453 Taylor St.; oosl, $3,ihki. 

J. N. Gage, rl laosl'y brick dwells., CO' x 132', 
Adams St., w of Oakley St.; cost, $24,<ou. 

Mrs. F. A. Hubcr, two st'y brick dwell., 24' x 60', 
721 Idtrrahcrj SI.; caisi. $7.0i«j. 

I.. A. W atson, brick basement, 34' x Ho', Depuy- 
sier St.; owl, $3/0 . 

H. K. W ilson, two-st'y brick dwell.. 21' X 3T', <,2H 
Monroe St., coat, $3,tao. 

Chas. II. Cllugtuau, lao^fj brick dwell., 24'x :;!i'; 



0O.I. $5.00 

Wni. Gregory, two-si'y bnsctnont brick dale, 22' x 
»', 21 WIIsahi SI.; co.1. «3>«. 

H GUelbracbt,iiwo.t y basement and attic brick 
dwells., 174-1S2 UoiaM" A vs., u.*t, $I5,I«JH. 

Jno. Edwards, two sfv brick dwell., 24' x «)', Wa- 
bash Ave iveai Tlibtj fourth St.; cost, $7,mm. 

Jlurhack, thrc-.t's brick flat*. 22' x 4.V, oosl, 

Wck flau. 21' I JAV. 738 
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Tho*. Fauland, twini'; brick dwell., '£? x SO', 274 
Lonnila St.; nai, g-i.ooO. 

Mr*. F. ttrifnn. ihree-Bl'y basement brick atore 
»i„;.|w. 26" x 50'. ft7!l North Clark St.; cost, **.©*. 

l^mrad (iehrke, threc-sl'y baaelnetil and attic 
brick Dub. 2.-' i CT. ITU K»l Huron St.; cat. f«,OM>. 

Jno. Polka, iwo.ai'y liaaement brick Hal*. 21' » Stt', 
600 Tbroop St.; coat. e3,uul>. 

II. Pilgrim, two-at'y basement brick dwell., 21' x 
S& t 637 liarrlaon St.; coal. g3.5O0, 

C. Kaun, n^ Ki ; basement ami atllc brick atore 
and flat*, 24> x n4', 2<o4 Weutworlh St.; cost, e3.-«0o. 

Mrn, X. ilrlflilh, 2 two-at y baaement brick dwell*., 
S3' x TO', 973 and Ml Adam* St.. Boat, fo.Ota). 

Cbaa. CohBgeii, throe-et'y basement lutck aloreand 
Hal*, -a> x *r.u e cor. North An, and Imviou St., 
coal, tlo.fttm. 

O. II. Kochc, lwo-*t'y brick barn. W x W, 2142 
Ml.-hlgan Boulevard; coal. eCt.Sm', 

Mr.. Anne liavla, two-*!'} basement brick dwell. , 
20' x 3*>. Vernon Arc, oo*t, »l.'-no. 

B. Wolf, twent y basement brick 
344ft Wabash Ave; c.«t, *>.»'. 

Anson stager, brick additional 
1737 Miclllcau Ave.; coat, »16,ia». 

J. S. Kirk. liiMl'j hasuii.eut brick factory, to- x 
SKI', North Water St.; cut, e25.i'00. 

f. W. Mark., brick additional Hory. 27' X 91', 



,, u> x ;«', 
story, 26» x If, 



0 East Washington St,; com. * . 

Wro. Scotl. 2 lu.val'y brick dwell*., 33' X W, MI 
ftoO Adama si.; c..*t.fi,oiHj. 



11. i nr.- v. i.«it.. .la». L. Haven, tl ■ »fy I i ck 

building, li • Commerce St., between Klin and Plum 

S "la*. C 'lTlackard, Wn-it'y brick building. « ft Olllwrt 
Ave., between Ixieiut and Kcni|.et SM., coat, |3,C00. 



EdVBIc.., two-al'y brick hllil.llug, n e cor. June 
Mid Heading St..; coat, «2,00O. 

Miw Klla nail, ) brick building, \ oik 81,; 

coat, $3,.j0i>. 

Johu l'. Thome, repair HMt'v brick building, 
w .Central Are., between Ki in th-iind Filth, known 
a. •Ib« I ,.. ftHall;c.«l r" 

1- Homey, Hiire-afy 

CO.!. H,8H0. 

John .1, Platter, Uirae-H y brie 
Harriet and iie*t St*.; coat, S7,'M>. 
»; coal. I3JSS. 



Iru.uc bnilding. Brownout.; 



Je>n«yClly.N..i. 
Bi tU'lxo PCSMTTS.— T. iiarriu, frame building, 30' 

X 'Hi' 

W.' t. Vroetand * Co., frame building, V x SO'. 
,1. K. ilewctt. frame extension, 20' x 30'. 
Wm. Wluberry, '■' Newark Ave., lo r*i"e building 
lufeel when completed nol toeaeeed 22 feet high, 
lkiiueatio Spring lied t.'o„ Kallload Ave., frame 

bU |"! o'bcig'feM,' No. 157 Sloth St., frame building, 25' 

* Stewart Carpet Cleaning Work". N ». as and 90 
Erie St.. frame building. H» »" x 

K. ('. Ulekiiiaon, ft" Montjiaincry St., exleiatCB, '26 
x ».',«' nigh. 

>•«•» Vnrk. 

AfABTMrMllol «i«._]',>r Mr. Tlioa. I nborno a ten- 
al'v fire. proof ai«aJtinenl-lnoi*e, 100' x lvi*. in lo lie 
built on Ike 11 w or. of r'Uty-aevelUh St. and sev 
•utb Ate., from deeigu* of Mr. Ja*. K. Ware. The. 
Innil i» to be of atone and the <-"*t about WtUjmt. 
K,.r Mr. It. T. Aucliniulr a loiir-at 'y afaWMMMr 
, lift.'. - I,. - l.u. I o„ II, ... of 

H«!oml Ave. and slxty oigluU St., Iroin dealgn* of 
>lr t>eo. H. I'oBt. 

II LNR-IUitijiiftO. — Hie Ituildlng Committee of the 
Mercantile Kank & Manhattan Co., have accepted 
the plana of Mr. W. Wheeler smith for the building 
they are to Jointly erect at Xoe. -I') and 12 Wall St. 

1'ABLr Oi'Hi t — The plan* of Mr. Henry J Harden- 
beriiii bite iw-u aoceptwl by the Western Union 
Tolnirapli Co.. for llielr cable office on Hroxl St. 
Tbe Coui|iany have al*o called (or cm pet. tire plana 
for the new building which tbey have decided to 
build on the a w c.,r. ol fifth Are. and Tweuiy-Uilrd 

(^TiiACT.-.Iobu L Tucker h„ the contract for build- 
tawtlie Mercanlllo and Mechanic Bank Uulldiiig. 

Cu »i>n K.v. HAMir.-Mr.<J-orgo 11 I'oet'a deftlgna 
for the Cotton Exchange llullding have been ac 



f" ia. — A block of fUU with alorea lielow la to be 
I on llroadway. corner of line Hundred and 

ii. .'rowe. 



bitS 



on mwiwh], lunrei *• - 

letb St., from deftlgna of Mr. I. t'. Kurro 
are to be 2J< x »»' each, four atoriea bi 
mmI terra - on a .vi-l 'nil t :.!i"iu * . m . .. 

. .. . i , . „j * i — i .. . 



hrlra aim terra cona. an'i ™ 
Ilot atJi. — On the a»»t aide ol Madbuiu Ave., between 
Fiftieth and Hllty-Brat Sta., two lnni»ee. W x 7i.' 
each lour BUiriea high, are to be built Irom deaign* 
of Mr. A. B. Jone." one f,.r Mr. T. F. Oakee ihc 
other lor Mr. A. 11. Holm**, 'nicy will have 
brownatone ln>nu. . , 

KKMin AL* - Tbe.Mc<lianlc and Tradera' I'jtchauge 
hare moved ilielr room* to X». II V«*ev st. 
May 1 cauned o.ulto an evmlua ol architecia from 
"down-town" lo " up town ' quarter*. 

STOUC - M«*«ra. Arnold, Col.> « (i < a. propoae to 

eularge their prea. nl .tore by budding In Ibe real 
cf llielr prenii-e* ruiuuug tlitougb lr in I i^lnw utli 
Ui Nineteenth St. 
ClirmH. — lirace L'burcU la lo Inni a new ftbioe 
ateeple* and improvalncnla inn te * c. et ol e00.* 0i>. 
UriLioMi l'»;ttwira. — irm AWfeeif*'* St., Ao*. 
411. 4:2 42», ti"'l 4>. Aftv.-n > brick tenementa, 
Un'roofe diet each. Ol . owner, .lohn roulbain, 
We»i Forlj-ae.isiitn M , ai.Utlect, Wm. E- 

"cJlarVfo-rf Ar... • a. 2" n On« llulidreil an.l 

For-.v eUluli s l , il.re.wat y ir. » 1 " 

tin r.a.f; coal, owner. Chaa. SpuUier, 531 

Couitlaud Ave., architect, ll.ury 1'ier h* 

c,i«< I'uv ilia acooarf .ST.. .Va.. 312 an.l 3ll, flre-at J 

. ., ... — , .1 i ..... .nn.r* Sl.111. 



I BT«>| ■ . . 

bnck workahop. tin root; coal, al.'^ou; owner*, Siuu- 
ucl B«lcy*sbu.'21lKa.tT.en.5-.eco«dM.,arch|. 



-afy 



atone flat, Un roof; coal. $29,000; owner, Mary Mc- 
Manua, 231 Kjtat Soventy-ululk St.; arcbltocl, iVoula 
rngrieli. 

Jntirrf Art., a w cor. Ninety tif tl. St., 4 fire-at'y 
brownatone from tetiementa and a tore*, tin roofa; 
coal, eaeb, S12.0IW; owner and builder John It. 
Karat, 2uofi Sceond Ave-; archiuict, F. S. barna. 

.frrwH* .4. a e eor. Flf ty-*eventli bl., foul 
brick teneiuenl. tin roof; coat, $15,000; ow 
scbinltt A SVhwauaiilleiujel. IttS Eaat Flfty-ulutb 
St.; architect*. A. 1'fund at Son. 

One HuHtirfd >iml /'oarrenu/k St., n a. 325' a Firat 
Ave., 3 four-at'y brick tenement*, tin roofa. coat, 
each, f ft,.**); owner. Margaret Schuiitt, 4^8 Kaat I Hie 
1 1. in. I r», I and 'ruenty-aecond St.; architect, Oeo. 
W. Walgrove; builder, Frank Scbmltt. 

One iluH.irtd and Ttrenlp-tixih St., a a, 330* e 
Seventh Ave,, Uiree-at'y bruwnalone lront dwell.; 
coat, i2ii,iC0; owner, Samuel O. Wright, 2SS Weat 
One Hundred and Twenty-aerenth St.; arcbilecu, 
Cleverdou & l'ulxel. 

lira/ r/lie/eri./* SI., .V«. 1, IrMI'r brick tene- 
t Mid atore Un roof; coat, «14,000; owner. F, W. 



e'S'w-t Hf i'iS* V? arcb!-' 



Hurtt, 5«3 Hitii Ave.; Mcblteci, Wm. H. Hume. 
ALitRAiiosa. ~ /.'oar St., So. la repair damage by 
rite; coal. »4,"«i; owner Time. II. Crcwley, 23 Itoae 
St.; biilldera, Thoe. IKnilau and T. E- Smith. 

r.'itt /..(/Aljr .n ear* .sr., Ao. lie, three-el y brick 
exteiialon, ciiet, *3,uoo; owner, Wm. I_ Decker, on 
pretnU.ee; arcbilect, John Brandt 

Etut SmMg-jifih St., .VclkM, alteraUona and re 
r.alra. ei«t, t:\fiasi-, owner, A utile II. Taylor. Brook- 
lyn; builder, chaa. M. Gullliauine. 

fimrtk Are., a w cor. Slxly-tblrd St., ralae three 
aloriea; coat. f9.oon. owner, eatate of W in. K. Stew, 
an. Mary M. Stewart, extrx., »43 Filth Ave.; Mchi- 
teet, M. C. Merrltt. 

aUMUaa att., a e cor. Beach St., raiae two atoriea 
and a aix-al'y brick 
owner, Patrick l.eu 
tect, 51. C. Memtl. 

< *r»t(ie St., Ao. 100, lulernal allerallon*. coat, 
*5.tK»i; owner. City of New Vork, architect, I>. J. 

Bttjgjg, 

II tAt T\rrntf nghtli St., So. 110, two-at'y brick ex- 
teiialon, fiont wall taken down and rebuilt; coat, 
».VO ; owner. I>. I.ydlg Sujdain 40 Eaet'lbirty 
Brat St.; architect, li. Edwarda l'kkea, builder, 
Frank l.youa, Jr. 

I'hllulelptila.. 

0Ki-.ir. — The reuuaylrauia HallroadCo. are building 
a freight and immigrant deiKil, 1C x 464', on the old 
navy-yard property, and will he uecd by tlie Bed 
Star l.luc steamship Co. 

llASRt.M. lit ill is.i. — Fropertiea N'oa. 311 and 313 
t.heatnut st. will undergo alieiatiout, lor banking 
purpoaee. Ibe National Hank of tbe Kepubllc being 
the purcba*er. 

rlmi.l.lMi I'KUitlta.— Tent* St., a w cor. Uullou- 
w.nxl St., three-el'y atoro Mid dwell., 23<x 40', Hen- 
ry Kolp. contractor. 

II St., n », e of Twentieth St., twoet'y 

dwell., 15' I >'. Ja*. Smith, owner. 

/'.•( -.'i »' . •• " eol I 1. 1 1.', mi. St.. tw.waft 

churcU-buildlug, 00' x *I»; M. kicConiiell, conirac- 

■ee and 1 two 

Jno. 51. Ho 

OtUali St., a a, w of Twenly flrat St.. > twtw.fy 
dweiu., 11' i.i/; Hotwrt Kalghu. c.niracioi. 

llnJi.r .st., ii a. w of rnteeuth St., three-at'y 
dwell., li' a W, WBi. If. liriuly. owner. 



Tulip St.. a e cor. Vienna St.. 2 thl 
at y dwell*., 17' x IV and 15' x 12', 



(Tni/d.iw .v.. n w a, a of Allegheny Are., 3 two-al'y 
dwell*.. II' x 14'; .la*. Young, owner, 

IU%n»'f i. a, w ot Thlriy-lblt'd St., three-at'y 
dwell.. 19' x BCj Ueo. McNiehul, contractor. 

t-;t,ii St., e a. ll of Buller St., 2 two-al'y dwell*., 
W x 44', < hi latino Juoe, contractor. 

I'arkrr .lie., a a, w ol Bulge Ave., 2 three-at'y 
dwell*., W X 32'; Ainoa Mattl*. owner. 

.Wonicnm .v.,11, roar No. H29 Walnut St.. thr«e- 
•t'y brick building, Is' x 40', Bon], hetcbam, con- 

tra. I r 

ifirino r.'urrfrw St., So. 3902,4 three-at'y dwell*., 
\y i 45'; .1. It. tiarber, eoutiactor. 

rWuin5ui .4re., An. 'Jfdti, thrceet'y dwell., It' x 
So': .luo. Kletw. contractor. 

H'tl'l' tf St., dir. Bicblnond St., fuur-M'y additiori 
to lactorv,.l.Vx SO'; Ja*. Hood. 

v»™/ ,M„ n a, near lownahlp Line, three-el'y 
dwell.. 3B» X tW'; Ueo. A. Sorber, contractor, 

/Vn/<er St., e of Sepviva SI.. 4 two-al'y dwell*., 
14' X .tl'; Thoa. L. Kelly, owner. 

>Wfy ei«*f* SI., cor. llarby Uoad. thlrd-el'y addi- 
tion to ■' Home," Jo' x 1*7'; W. C. McFberaou, con- 



. I.. ■ 

/Vi 

Latt* 



c%it. Dllblnan St., two-at'y 
, V . W. '1 weed, contractor, 
or. Freediaud St., w ol Sbura' 
lu'; Win. H, Balner, owner. 



iVorf* CJt.or Are , So. i 
x .1. Sinn Wllaon. 



, three afy dwell., IS' 

<Vo.r/«rn St., w a. a of Notrta Bt,, two-al'y dwell.. 
14' I >'; Samuel Sablna. owner. 

SWlh Mrieeal*. .If.. So. 1423. three-at'y dwell., 21' 
x74'; H. M. Manln. contractor. 

A'iiurfeew;* .sr.. w a, a of tt barton St., 1« two-al'y 
dwell*.. 14' x 4tc; 1'atrlck Fleming, owner. 

Jtiiiyt .Ire., w a, a of Leveriugton Ave^ twoel'y 
dwell,. 23'x 41.'; Jacob Shingle, owner. 

A,.*»ct,e, St., a a. e of All. I St.. twrwafy dwell. 

Mid two-at'y front bulldlitg. Iff x 4o-; Chaa. Judge, 
contractor. 

.Voin St., n e cor. Ml. rieaaanl St., oiie~*l'y chapel, 
ff x DO"; Wm. (iarvlu, contractor. 

IttuLa St., n w a, n of Washington St., three at'* 
dwell., 17' x 32'; W. II. laavia. contractor. 

Thirty-fourth SI., e a, n of Powelton Ave., 3 I 
it'y.twelfe., 20» x Ti'. W. H. Kimball, owner. 

Adam SI., n e cor. Cedar St , twrwefyr" 
dwell. and twoefy dwell., 17' X 45'; Jlio.S, 
Son. 

Sixth St., v a, a of Moyamenalug Ave., e tvo-et'y 
dwella., IS' x 30', W. J. Smith, contractor. 

l irotnin St., .Vo*. Zijeand 233a, 2 twcwal'y dwella., 
1G' x ^a'; Francia Black, contractor. 

A/oalrr St.. e a. e of Maachar St., 2 three-at'y 
dwella.. W x 2ft', K. Sebnildt. contractor. 

H'elhnql.m St., w a. n w of Kenainglon Are., two- 
at'ydwell., 17' x 2k'; lianiel Itegeater, contractor, 

I'waMimil St.. li a, between Klghtb and >*rank- 
11 ii SI*,. » three-at'y dwella.. 2 wltb atore*, 15' x 52'; 
C. H, WUIer, owner. 

Uiptr St.. w », u of Arralt St., iwo-afy atable, 30' 
x42'; Win. Kea*. contractor. 

(ViiJre .sr., a a, * of Thirty aeventh St., 4 twoat'y 
dwell*., 12' x 30'; L. W.iloudiuMi, contractor. 

Allruhtun Ar,., a a. e »f Wblule St three-at'y 
boiler at^l engine houae, 2-2' x 30'; Samuel It. Stew- 
art, contractor. 

t uptutll St.. So. I4lii. two at'y dwell., 14' x 2*'; 
A. T. Illcharda. ctmlraclor. 

r,^iyH:m Arr., cor. Thirty ninth St., oue-at'y boa- 
pltal, 33' x 141'. A.l*. Blchard*. contractor. 

t iltf nghth St., cor. Uwrby ltoa.1, aaMilion to hoa- 
pltal. 3'-' x 72'; A. T. Itlcbar.la. contractor. 

Rorrrrt St.. So. 554, three »t y dwell., IN' x jC. 
Slieiriy Jfc Vulglev. contractora. 

'/'uvii/L eT«il/A St., a e cor. Oxford St.. 3 two-al'y 
dwella., IV x 4:'; Coiterell * .l..hi.».ni. contractor*. 

Spr,w> tinrxlm St., n a, betweei. I blny eighth and 
Thirly.iiliith SU-, 3 three at'y dwell*.. If* 50*; Jno. 
Kelly, owner. 

f.ar St., n a. belueen Fllty-aa 
third SI*.. 2 two-Bl'y dwella., If x 32'; Chaa. I 
line, contractor. 

r»*f««i St., necor. Neff St., tw.>at'y ecbool- 
buildlng, m x r,', Chaa. O'Neill, contr 



Porllnnd, 

Horai-.a. — M. Owena la building a lwo-al'y bouse; 
coat, t;i,c,m. 

Capt. 11. .Ilea, a two-at'y bntiae; ccet, t.*.«A Irving 
4 Kept, c.l.tracvora. 

Dr. .loiiea, areaidelice; coat, I5.6O0; Mr. Angelo, 



O. a. W llHama,3dwell».; ccet. llO.Onfl. 
J. Slavlch, twoat'y reaidence; c.»l. 14 .cam. 
Three double r«sldencea are being bnllt for J. M. 
Kcnworthy; coal, *l2,m>n; K. M. Burton, architect 

S. Blumaii ia putting up a one residence: coat, 
llO.imn; It. Fortcr, contractor; W. II. Wlillama, 
architect. 

Stohk*. — J. M<«gan la putting up a twoat'y atore, 
60' i Sty, coal, a«,f«i; J. Krumbein, architect. 

C, A. IJUidcnberger is putlii g up two Hon a, coat, 
$!i,rryi; Irving Bt Kept, ciilraclora. Krumbein, 
arcbitecl. 

Mr. oplti. three-at'y brick bl«k; eel, 133.919; 
John Kobcrteon, contrucl...r; Joeeph Sbcrwtn, 
Mchltcet. 
A. 1'. Hunting, 3*torea; coat, *l,ril». 
A. II. Joliiay.ii will build a bualneea block, four 
at'v, MPl lc«''; cost, $loo,utai. 

,Iohn Wilson. Ibree-al'y brick atore, 75' x 1«", 
coat, e4",w0; M. Porter, contractor; W. H. Wil- 
liatna, architect. 
Cnt'Rcii. — ScMHilnavlan church ; coat, S3.0C0; Fcter- 

aou A Jcihnatou. ccntractora, 
Ma. ins t Shop. — Helnlt A Maaon are I 
coat, »7,0«o. 



j.jtertoH St., n w a, n e ol Fowler St , 3 tbtee^t'y 
dwells., It>' x 42'; Harry itowland. 

Orejiou Aoa. 4104, 41i« and 41'*. 3 two-al'y 
dwe.l- .. lA'atJ'; E. .1 Lynch, contractor. 

>n5r« if., So. lt», new trout Mid tLree-al ) 
brl.k building, l»' x ;*'; W. 1 . Mead. 

U'uttac* St., II a, w ol Iwenlv Ibird St.. 2 three 
af> dw. Ha., l.'xi.'; Cook * FtnniMi. 

I>t„ St., m a, a of Moycr st.. mree-afy dwell, »' 
x >'; Uroan & Englo*. . ontraclora. 

OrtAo.t<ur SI., u a, e ot Aaylum Itoad, three-a; y 
dwell., W x 5n': E.s. Eewla. «tiiracior. 

(Vihion St., w a, l~ tw.ni Baker and Barr Sla,, 2 
thiecat'y dwells., lb- x 3.', McLaughlin 4 McNa. 
mini, couliactore. 

tferriar St., e a, a of Columbia Ave., three-at'y 
dwell., MPS ..»•; C. C. Carman. 

I'eMH St.. So, 4727, thlid-at'y a.ldilion to dwell., 
1C x sf . M. C. ChMiiberllu, coutrm bT. 

£►*,.«.'/( St., n wcor Iluntll.g.lou St.. 5 twt-afy 
dwella.. wilb one atore. W X 44', Wck»0O Broa.. 
euntraclora. 

JT'ieesire-artriirA St., a w cor. Fletcher St.. 4 two- 
it \ dwells., lb' x 27'; Samuel siewart, contractor. 

rktwl fni nt* St., So. 15, three-at'y dwell., IV x 
46 , Wm. Bunco. Jr. 



Toledo. O. 

CoitTRar-r. — Contract for the new " Hall Block " St. 
Clair SL, cor. Jefleraoil St., baa la-en awarded to A. 
Beutley; cost, about #70,000. Tlao* were made by 
Mr. rainier, architect, ot Chicago, ibe work will 
be utMler the aiipervieicn of E. U Fallla, architect, 
of thla city. 

II. iTEt. — Addition to and remodelling AmericMi 
Hotel. St. CIMr St,, .1. E. Moreliouse. arcbilect; 
John (iroeowold. owiaer; John Arntnian. contrac- 
tor; coat, about te.taCi. 

Maai'.HtAL Bt'iLi.is...— Flan* of Soldiera' Memorial 



Building Me being prepared by Mee.it lllbb* tt 
The site 1. on I " 



i Ontario St., between Madlaon 

St^iki ft. ~ Excavation baa been commenced for • 
three-at'y brick building. U> x In ', on Ferry Si., lor 
Mr. K. I>. l'otter, Jr.; will ci»l when c.uipleled 
about *lr.,o«o; N. B. Bacon, Mchluet; C. V. Lc^k la 
auperintenilent and builder. 

r xcwvatkm la commenced for iw.wai y brick and 
atone bonding, cor. of Adama and suu.mli .-u., for 
Mr. ('. lironson. 40' a 114', coal, about a>U,UU0j L. B. 
stcvena. builder. 

sn^e building. Summit St., letaeen Madl.on and 
Adama Sts., three-at'y. brl.k and alone, lor Mr. 
Tracy, Sr.. 40' x 111/; S. It. bacon, architect; A. 
Lombard, bult.ler. 

Store building, i" x 10*-', Suti.ii.lt Si., between 
Adama^nud Oak Sta., brlrk and none, three-el y and 
basement; J. Ila'.let, ovici, N. B. Bacon, archi- 
tect; plana being prepared. 

Horar. — Twoei'y frame dwell i. r Mr. ileorge Brig- 
bam, Jeff eraoo St.; cc*l, aln ut *2.5oO, M. A. Ste- 
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see the barriers erected again without some gloomy forebodings 
as to the future of our principal streets when each shall have, 
not one, but a doten electric cables buriod in it. As certain 
telegraph officials have already explained, it is impossible to 
guarantee the continued insulation of wires covered with gutta- 
percha or paralfine. if they happen to be brought near a hot 
steaui-pipe ; and this circumstance alone, iu a city like New 
York, where steam-heating companies and snhtcrraneau-wire 
corporations have equal rights in the same streeu, must, inde- 
pendent of the shifting of cables, if all wires arc put below the 
surface, soon lead to an interminable and exasperating succes- 
I sion of those interruptions to traffic which have already, through 
the operations of the steam-heating companies alone, driven the 
citizens nearly to desperation. 



nFllERK is room for considerable doubt whether telegraph 
X and telephone companies are entitled to the privilege which 
they assume of carrying their lines over the roofs of houses 
without the owner' 8 permission, oven though the wires may bo 
atrung at such a height above the roof as to prevent them from 
coming in contact with it. The common belief in regard to the 
possession of real-estate is that the purchaser of auy giveu pieco 
of land is understood to acquire with it a pyramid of the earth's 
subaUiucu having his lot as a base, and terminating at the cen- 
tre of the globe, as well as a further volume of air or ether, 
extending upward from his lot an indefinite distance into space ; 
and as the law seems to have been well settled in the case of 
tho London underground railway, that no ouecan be compelled 
to .submit without compensation to having a tunnel carried be- 
neath his estate, it seems only reasonable to Mippose that the 
stringing of wires at any height above a building is equally an 
infringement of the rights of its owner. As it happens, a 
case has recently occurred, iu which the question of the re- 
spective privileges of the parlies under such circumstances is 
involved, aud as the courts have been called upon to define 
them, the result will be interesting. In this instance, the tenant 
of a building in Philadelphia, over which the wires of the Bell 
Telephone Company were carried, against his remonstrauce, at 
a distance of five and one-half feet above the roof, considering 
that his privileges as a tenant were infringed, although the 
wires woru not attached to, or supported from, the roof, tiod 
them up, so as to keep them out of the way. This interfered 
with the working of the lines, and men were sent to put them 
in order. These men necessarily wont through the house to 
get to the roof, and the tenant notified the company that he 
would not allow the wires to be used without compensation. 
No response was made to this, and he finally tied up the wires 
again ; whereupon the company brought an action against him 
for malicious mischief. It is quite probable that the suit will 
be compromised, a* the telephone companies would hardly dare 
to run the risk of a decision adverse to them, and such a deci- 
sion, iu view of the circumstances, might not be unreasonable. 

'TJMID the noise of the universal outcry against overhead 
j\ telegraph wires, which bids fair to compel the u*eof buried 
cables in most of our cities, it might be worth while to in- 
quire whether we are quite sure that the public in general will 
be as much benefited by the change as a few patentees and 
other holders of valuable monopolies relating to underground 



electric 



A few days a 



was our fortune to pass 



through a certain street in which an underground cable was "laid 
two or three months ago. The laying of the cable seemed to 
have been a difficult matter, as the street was barricaded for 
some days while operations were going on ; and the repairs, 
or whatever else might have been in progress at the time of our 
late visit, were, as it seemed, also serious enough to call for the 
blockading of a large port of a very wide thoroughfare. It 
have been impossible for one interested in the subject to 



IF electric cables must be buried in the streets, we must make 
up our minds either to permit the pavements to be continu- 
ally torn up to change or repair them, or to go without using 
them. There is now no middle ground between these two al- 
ternatives. At the best, those who use tho telephone must be 
prepared, if their wires are removed from the house-tops, to 
Hud the efficiency of their instruments much diminished ; and 
it may bu doubted whether, after their communication with 
the more distant places has been cut off, and that with nearer 
points reduced to the faint whisper now characteristic of tele- 
phone signals through cables below ground, this important por- 
tion of the community will not be found disposed to return, if 
not to the present system, at least to one different from any 
yet proposed in this country. 

IIFHE English journals announce the death of a man, who, 
^1' although hardly acknowledged as an architect by the pro- 
fession, not only distinguished himself greatly iu his day 
by the buildings which he designed and carried out, but for a 
time exercised a great influence upon the practice of the art. 
This man, it need hardly be said, was Major-Gcncral Scott, 
who died at Sydenham, on the sixteenth of April, at the age 
of sixty-one. Educated as a military engineer, General Scott 
was for many years instructor in surveying and astronomy 
at the military school at Chatham, and acted also as adviser 
to the Military Education Department of the War Office. On 
his retirement from the army in 1871 ho was made Director of 
the public buildings in South Kensington, acting, after the 
death of his predecessor, Captain Fowke, as architect of the 
Science Schools and the lioyal Albert Hall. The assiduity 
with which he devoted himself to these buildings, and the nov- 
elties in design and construction which he introduced in them, 
are well known. In tho Science and Art Schools terra-cotta 
was used for the first time on a very extensive scale ; and it is 
due to General Scott to say that "notwithstanding what we 
might call a few grammatical slips in other portions, the mate- 
rial which he introduced was employed with a freedom aud suc- 
cess which has hardly since been surpassed. The Albert Hall is 
less successful as a design than the other building, but contains 
a great deal that U novel and suggestive. In details of con- 
struction General Scott was as studious and inventive as in his 
designs. His experiments upon the various matrices used for 
practical purposes led him to the important discovery of sele- 
nitic mortar, in which ordinary unslaked lime, by the addition 
of small, regulated quantities of dissolved plaster-of-I'aris, or 
even of sulphuric acid, is made to take a new character, acting 
as a strong hydraulic cement, Until very lately General Scott 
was actively engaged in construction, his last work being the 
building for the International Fisheries Exhibition. 

llfWO engineering works which were, when first projected, a 
X few years ago, denounced as impracticable and useless, 
will probably be duplicated before long in order to enable 
a second set of stockholders to share' in the rich profits which 
have rewarded or will reward those who had the courage to 
persist in carrying out the original scheme. The Hudson 
River Tunnel is not yet completed, but its importance to the car- 
rying trade of the future has become so obvious that a second 
tunnel under the river has already been surveyed, and will 
probably be in process of execution before the first is fairly 
open. The second tunnel will cross the Hudson a mile or so 
below the first, extending from a point near the foot of Court- 
landt Street to the terminus of the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
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Jersey City, so as to enable trains from thin and tin? New Jer- 
sey Central Railroad to run directly through it. On the New 
York side of the river it is intended to continue the tunnel un- 
der the City Hall Park to Elm Street, and thence by Lafayette 
Place and Fourth Avenue to Thirty-third Street, where it will 
merge into the tunnel w hich already occupies the upper part of 
Fourth Avenue. By mean* of this succession of underground 
roadway* freight trains can pass from the tracks of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad directly upon those of the Hudson River and 
New Haven roads. Instead of passing through light silt, like 
the present tuuuel, the new one will be bored through the rock 
from shore to shore, in order to secure the firmest pos-silile road- 
bed for the heavy freight trains which will use it. The other 
important second-hand scheme is one for duplicating the Suez 
Canal, which is now crowded with business beyond iu capacity, 
and earns immense profits. This project seems to have been 
formed in England, and it is said that the necessary money lor 
carrying it into execution can ea*ily be obtained. 



ciotis, and pulling gently on the rim. it came away altogether, 
and proved to a short fragment of pipe, stuck in the sidewalk 
at the proper place, hut having, of course, no connection with 
the plumbing. 

*/J WRITER in La Semaint da Const ruetturt describes a 
f\ mode of protecting cellars against water from outside 
which may be found of considerable value. The proce ss 
seems to have been first used by an engineer at Mucstricht, in 
Holland, who, willing to avail hi'mself of the impermeability aud 
adaptability of clay for such purposes, met with complete success 
in employing it as a thin Jlltn between two bodies of masonry. 
Beginning with a bed of bricks, laid lint, in two courses, slightly 
hollow in the middle, so as to form an inverted arch, he 
oyer this a coating of clay about three inches thick. 



IT seems that the story told iu some of the daily newspapers 
several months ago, that the foundation for the pedestal of 
the great Bartholdi statue had already been laid by the 
United States Government, was premature : and excavations 
have only just been begun on Bedloe's Island. The basis of 
the structure will be a mass of concrete, laid on the gravel 
which forms the subsoil of the island. The concrete monolith 
will be sixty-four feet square, anil about fifteen feet thick, 
forming a very substantial foundation for the granite pyramid 
which is to rest upon it; and by u happy thought the spot cho- 
sen for it is in the centre of a small star fort, built about sev- 
enty years ago, whose ramparts and glacis will form a graceful 
transition between the formal outline of the pedestal and the 
grassy turf outside. Drawings of the statue ami its supports 
have been received from France, and .Mr. Richard M. Hunt 
has l>eeu entrusted with the task of designing the pedestal in 
conformity with the requirements of the case. Although less 
than half the money needed has been raised, there is little doubt 
that the remainder will he secured, but various considerations 
have determined the committee, with the engineer iu charge of 
the work on the foundations, to defer the placing of the statue for 
another year. It seems that the great figure cannot lie got ready 
for shipment for live or six months yet. so that the ceremony 
of inauguration could not lake place before cold weather; and 
it is thought that under these circumstances it will be best to 
make sure of the solidity of the pedestal by allowing for its 
construction the whole period from the present time to the re- 
turn of suitable weather for »ut-door festivities next year. 



trch, he put 
. The clay 
and pressed 



was put in place dry, in fine powder, carefully sifted i 
down. Over this a single course of bricks was laid dry, and 
the joint* then filled with powdered day, and finally a brick pave- 
ment in the form of an inverted arch, eighteen inches thick, 
was built over the whole. The side walls of the cellar were built 
double, with a space of three inches between, which was filled 
with dry powdered clay, put in in courses about eight inches deep, 
rammed down, aud covered with a strip of wood to prevent 
mortar from falling into it. With care in execution, this de- 
vice for water-proofing the cellar proved perfectly successful. 
This seems to be an improvement on a process much u»ed in 
Huston for "boxing" cellars below the level of tide-water, by 
driving sheet-piling all around them, and filling the interval be- 
tween this and the outside of the stone walls with a tenacious 
and uniform quality of clay, obtained in abundance in the 
neighborhood, and known as " boxing clay." The protecting 
mass of day j s usually a foot or more iu thickness, and is put 
in in its natural condition, but well mixed and rammed. Of 
course, the bottom of the cellar cannot be protected by this 
means, but as the hydrostatic pressure of the exterior water is 
not very great, a thick ' 
serves to resist it. 



bed of concrete well joined to the walls 



IIR. CHARLES BUDDEXSICK of New York, whose 
loL name was made famous some years ago by the invesligu- 
tion of the Sanitary Engineer into the character of the 
houses which he built and sold, seems to have been very little 
affected by the unpleasant publicity then given to his practices, 
and is still occasionally reported as coming into collision with I 
the officers of the City Board of Health. According to the of- 
ficial report of the Board fur the third week in April, one of 
the innumerable houses recently built and owned by him was 
foil ml. although occupied, to have no drain ; the soil-pipe dis- 
charging all the matter which passed through it into the cellar. 
This extraordinary sort of drainage would, in any other city 
than Xew York, seem to have been the result of some acci- 
dent, but it is not too much to say that with a certain class of 

ac- 
re- 
Broadway, on 

h ing measured for remodelling, were found never to have had 
any communication willi ihe drain. The soil-pipe ended under 
the lowest lloor, and the workmen employed in making the rc- 
cjuired changes wi re obliged to cousti in-r u kind n! "rait, on 
which to make their way through the sea of lilih. In lliis case 
th:j sense* of the inmates of the building, might, it would seem, 
have indicated the existence of some sanitary defect, but with 
new houses detection is more difficult. A siory is told about a 
.•.•i:. iiii house recently completed by one oi the ISuddensick 
tri'.e, iii which the Inspector h r the Hoard oi Health found 
thai the regulation tor fnol-ventilaiion to the soil-pipe bad not 
luen complied with. He ordered the deficiency supplied, aud 
received a promise of obedience. On his next visit he found 
the inlet-pipe apparently in position, opening in the usual manner 
at the edge of the sidewalk; but something aroused hi; iuspi- 



ucni, out u is uot too niuiii 10 say linn mm a certain CI3S! 

builders in that town such things only prove to have been 
cidental after they are found out by the inspector. We 
member a case where a store and tenement on Broadway, 



JPIIE fiuihkr gives a brief statement of the present capital of 
1 the principal English railways, which is instructive as 
showing the comparative poverty and immaturity of our 
own lines. At the end of ]»82 the capital of the Ixuidon and 
Northwestern Company amounted to four hundred and thirtv- 
fonr million dollars ; that of the Midland Company was three 
hundred and fifty millions; that of the Greut Western was 
three hundred and forty millions, ami that of the North-eastern 
two hundred and eighty millions. The value of the property, 
as represented by the capital, of twelve railway corporations 
was twenty-five hundred million dollars ; while the number of 
miles of road owned by the same corporations was something 
over eleven thousand. This gives a Capitalization of more 
than t wo hundred thousand dollars jier mile of roud. but it must 
be remembered that railway companies in England hold great 
numbers of hotels and other buildings as a part of their property, 
aud it is said, even carry on a regular livery-stable business in 
many towns. As iu this country, each of the great corpora- 
tions has been made up by gradual accretion of several smaller 
ones, which, after a precarious existence of rivalry and comix:- 
tition, have consolidated into a vast monopoly. 



TITHE mistake through which the wonderful little city of 
1 Zufii narrowly missed being deprived of its water-supply 
by an error in a survey, which excluded from the bounds- 
riej of the Zufii reservation the Nutria Springs originally 
granted to the tribe, has been rectified by an executive order 
irom President Arthur, adding the tract containing thu springs 
to the present reservation. It seems that the Indian chiefs, af- 
ter the original grant, mislaid the document describing the 
boundaries of their property, and a miscalculation iu a survey, 
about which they knew nothing, laid open the most valuable 
part of their land to be claimed by any one who happened to 
laucv it. Until lately, no one has cared to interfere with their 
possession, but a few months ago a party of gentlemen, in 
search of lands for cattle-breeding, discovering that a piece 
of property so valuable for their purpose in that arid country 
as one including abundant springs was open to preemption, 
very naturally filed an application for it. The Zuuis being un- 
able to produce evidence, of their prior right, and the claimant*, 
who were acting strictly within the law, being unwilling to 
withdraw, a serious dispute arose which the action of the Presi- 
dent ha* settled in the l>cst possible way. 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL FOR ISOLATED HOUSES. 

IT is now clearly and generally 
understood that the all-prevailing 
cesspool unci for the disposal of 
household wastes is in everv resjiect 
|>ernieir»is and objectionable. It 
would hardly be ton strong a state- 
ment to say that the best cesspool is 
worse than the best sewer; even 
where water-closet matter is ex- 
tbe condition is not much 




Q&K, fty#C* JBZ Co/, improved. Thus far the cesspool 

has been the only means of disposal 
generally available where there were no sewers. 

The slowly-growing and carefully-matured experience of the past 
fifteen rears has, however, demonstrated the success of the system 
of sub-surface irrigation, or the disposal of foul liquids by open- 
jointed drain-tilea laid near to the surface of the ground, within 
reach of the roots of vegetation, as not only a very great improve- 
ment on the cesspool, but as being, in fact, as nearly perfect as the 
conditions of the case will probably allow. 

This svstem originated, so far as we know, with the Rev. Henry 
Moulc, of" England, the inventor of the earth-closet, who published 
a description uf its application in 1868. He had found that tho use 
of the earth-closet was objected to for the reason that it fails to pro- 
vide for the disposal of the liquid wastes of the house, leaving it 
necessary that a cesspool or sewer sltould be resorted to for this 
purpose, which might as well be also used in connection with water- 
closets. He tried the experiment of laying an open-jointed tile- 
drain a few inches below the surface of the ground along the foot of 
a trelli* covered with grape-vines. The result was a vigorous 
growth and an improved fruitage of the vines, and an inoffensive 
and innoxious disposal of the waste liquid*. 

A few years later, Mr. R>ger» Field made use of the same system 
in connection with the drainage of houses at l^eatherhead, supple- 
menting the drains with a flush-tank arranged to hold back the now 
until ii became full, and then to discharge it with one rush into the 
tiles, effecting thereby a long period of intermission, during which 
the suil was exposed to aeration and consequent purification, avoid- 
ing the constant saturation that a steady trickle from the house- 
drain would produce at the beginning of the drain, and bringing its 
whole length into equal requisition at each periodic outflow. 

In this form the apparatus was somewhat extensively used in 
England anil elsewhere. At my own house in Newport, where 
about two hundred feet of absorption tiles performed their office 
satisfactorily for eleven years, I interposed a settling-basin of about 
one hundred gallons capacity, in the course of the drain leading 
from the Hush-tank to the absorption area. This held back coarser 
matters and a large proportion of the grease. There was, however, 
always some dilKcully resulting from the adhesion of grease to the 
outlet of the Hush-tank, requiring frequent cleaning of the siphon, 
and, later, such a disturbance of the accumulated matters in the 
settling-basin as caused flocculent and greasy particles to (low for- 
ward, and in time to choke the drains. It became necessary, from 
time lo time (three times in the eleven years) to lift the whole series 
of tiles, wash them and replace them. 

The next improvement was to place the settling-basin between the 
flush-tank ami the house, serving as a grease-trap, protecting the 
siphon of the Hush-tank against the gradual accretion of grease, and 
leaving only a relatively clear liquid to be discharged into the pi|>es. 
This was a great improvement, and practicallv effected all that was 
necessary where ouly the small flow of the kitchen-sink was to be 
taken care of. It was found, however, when it became a question of 
disposing of the entire waste of a house, including water-closets, 
baths, etc., that the flow into the settling-basin had at times suffi- 
cient force so to disturb its deposits as to cause a considerable 
amount of semi-solid matter to pass over into the flush-tank, leading, 
in time, to the obstruction of the drains. This has been remedied 
hv constructing in the settling-basin a division-wall at right angles to 
the line of flow, and built to about the height of the ordinary water- 
level. This wall, dividing the basin into two chambers, confines the 
disturbance caused by the inflow to the first chamber. The flow 
from this into the other chamber, being in a thin stream over the 
top of the wall, does not disturb the deposits, and only the liquid 
passes into the flusli-iank. 

It has also been found that, whatever precautions might be taken, 
it might become necessary from time to time to lake up parts of the 
absorption drains, to cleanse them from occasional obstructions. 
When such removal of tho tiles becomes necessary, it is of the 
greatest importance that they should be relaid on their exact origi- 
nal grade. To the end that this removal and cleansing may be per- 
formed by any laborer, and in an inexpensive manner, it is desirable 
that the files "lie laid on a foundation that need never be disturbed. 
Strips of board serve this purpose well while they last ; but their 
decay is somewhat rapid under such conditions, so 'that it is best in 
constructing the drain to lay first a line of earthenware gutters, 
carefully placed and never to be disturbed, aud to lay the tiles in 
then;. 

Furthermore, whatever precautions we may take to prevent flecks 
of greasy matter from entering the drains, small amounts of such 
material' will inevitably be carried forward with thu discharge; »u 



that if the tiles are laid with close joints, the ends actually touching 
each other, the narrow spaces, which servo a good purpose at the 
outset, will in time become choked with deposits, causing the drain 
to act as a tight pipe, except at those few points where, from breaks 
or other inequalities at the ends of the tiles, there is an unduly largo 
opening. When the drains are in this condition, the escaping sewage 
confined to these points, under the pressure of the discharge from 
the tank, may here and there reach the surface, which is of course 
objectionable. To avoid this difficulty it is now mv custom to re- 
quire the tile-layer to carry a piece of thick sole-leather as a gauge, 
laving the drains with a distance apart equal to the thickness of the 
leather. Here again might come another difficulty : were such open 
joints allowed to remain unprotected, the covering earth would work 
through them into the tiles and cause ol»truetion*. The joints are 
therefore covered with a short earllienware cap over the top. 

In order to leave the space between the tiles as effective as possi- 
ble for the escape of the sewage, the gutter and the cap are both 
made with a radius greater than that of the outside of the tile, so as to 
form a true bed and an efficient cover without hugging the joint, 
except at the verv top and bottom. 

Thc«c development*- of the svstem, simple though they are, I 
been slowlv worked out to meet the succession of difficulties w 
have arisen in practi -e. They have now hail sufficiently long 
cation, and sufficiently extensive trial to make it prudent to 
the practical efficiency of this method. 

It is, in fact, a perfect system for the disposal of liquid household 
wastes, practically and theoretically, with a single limitation, vir.: 
it still involves the retention of a cesspool of very limited size. It 
is impracticable to allow the discharge of kitchen and water-closet 
matter, including paper, to flow directly into the flush-tank ; it would 
soon obstruct the siphon, and so much of it as passed on into the 
drains would soon obstruct these. It is imperative that such matters 
should be withheld until by maceration, or by decomposition they 
will pass on in solution, or in suspension in the liquid flow. In so 
far as 1 1 i-coni position is necessary, the settling-basin is in a less de- 
gree subject tu the theoretical objections that are made to the cess- 
pool. It is, however, to be considered that this settling-basin, which 
is perfectly tight as to its walls, is so small that the volume of water 
passing through it takes up the products of decomposition, and car- 
ries them on to the drains before they assume a condition at all com- 
parable to that of the permanent cesspool. It is found, practically, 
that the arrangement is inoffensive and safe. 

The line of pipe (usually four-inch vitrified pipe) leading from the 
flush-Lank lo the absorption field, lie it far or near, should have its 
joints tightly cemented. Its fall may be, during the early part of its 
course, as great as the lay of the land requires, but as it approaches 
the absorption tiles it should be reduced to 4 inches per 100 feet. 
Its joints should lie tightly cemented, until its depth becomes less 
than eighteen inches from the surface. It should have branch pieces 
for the connection of the absorption drains delivering from tlie 
bottom of the main." The absorptiou drains, of which the total length 
should bo alwut equal to the number of gallons discharged at each 
operation of the flush-tank, — more in heavy soils and less in light 
soils,— should be laid in gutter tiles, of which the channel should lie 
about ten inches below the finished surface of tho ground. The sys- 
tem, carries! out as here described, will. I am confident, lie found 
much the most satisfactory that can now be adopted for the disposal 
of tho liquid wastes of country houses, and even of village houses, 
having a small amount of available land ; for example, the absorption 
ground raav, without annoyance, be within 20 feet of the house (as 
my own was). For a family of six or seven persons, wilh an ordi- 
narily light soil, 300 feet of" absorption drain will be sufficient. As 
the tiles may be laid in parallel lines not more than -t feet apart, 
there will be required only 1,200 square feet of ground. Small 
houses, using little water, may be served wilh a much smaller area. 

This svstem of disiiosal by absorption drains has been success- 
fully nse«i by a number of architects and engineers, and its applica- 
tion" at Lenox, Mass., for the disposal of the entire sewage of the 
village since 1876. at Sherborn, Mass., for the disposal of the waste* 
of the Women's Prison since 1879, and at the Bryn Mawr Hotel, of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, for the sewage of that exten- 
sive establishment since 1881, are practical demonstrations of the 
success of the method above described. 



h Is now so perfected in its details that it mav safely be mI 
i use. GKOitr.it E. WaltlNO. 
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SPRING EXHIBITION'S IN NEW YORK. — II. 

TURNING from the por- 
• traits to the other figure 
paintings at the American 
Artists' Exhibition we find 
them. I think, mure impor- 
tant than usual. Especially 
in the MHUber of small g'ure 
subjects is there an increase 
over |iast years — doubtless 
owini 10 the reuon* which I have already [minted out as discouraging 
contributors, frvui sending ambitious canvases. Mr. Fuller's figure 
called " Nydia" is, I find, a disappointm nt to many of his adniin-rs, 
seeming but a weaker iv|etilion of the a m and sentiment of his fa- 
mous •• Winifred Dysart," aud his last year's contribution*. Those 
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who think a title an important am] integral port of H picture must cit- 
tainly 1*,- >li*nr«pointe<l, for there is no realisation, mi suggestion Hen, 
of Bulwt-r's blind girl in this dainty little maiden, ami the faint Poin- 
peiian indications in the Imckground have small connection with the 
principal figure. Yet the picture seems to most observer*, I am sure, 
a very lovely work. It if a proof that Mr. Fuller'* is the sort of talent 
which ciui only Ik- hindered and never hcl|icd l>y the choice of a lite- 
rary subject, or the attempt lo do illustrative work of any kind. He 
is a dreamer, with delicate visions of his own, not a thinker who can 
materialize tlic creations of another. Ixnkeil at apart from the prom- 
ise of it* name — as we can well afford to look at any picture which is 
pietorially pood — thif tocallcil "Nydia" i* very' charming — less 
strong in' character, lew individual, lew ch-fmite than some of her pred- 
ecessors, ami therefore, 1 lliitik, le»* valuable and a less complete ex- 
hibition of Mr. Fuller's power, Ixit charming in color, rvtincd and 
graceful in idea, and full of a sort of dainty, juvenile, intangible charm 
which art can very rarely fix on canvas. It is curious lo see how 
thoroughly American in ty]>e she is, in spite of Mr. Fuller's intended 
choice of 'so different a theme. The elhcrvftlized, yet unmistakable 
American accent of all his work is a quality, I think, that has not 
been generally enough acknowledged. To me it is one of the most 
delightful and most valuable factors in his art. 

'I he highest vote of the committee on receptions, and therefore 
the chief tdace of honor, were given to Mr. Dewing'* "Pre- 
lude " — another work, it seems to me, which would have lieen 
better with another title, or without one altogether. It is a 
lovely picture in its way — which is rather the way of decorative tiian 
of strictly representative work — and seems to have gained Mr. Dew- 
ing the wide |>opularity which was not secured by his poetic and orig- 
inal picture called " Morning" which wn» shown at the Aca<]cuiy three 
or four years ago, and excited so much discussion at the moment. Vet 
to me that had certain good qualities which the new work is without, 
superior though this is in very many ways. There was a sort of se- 
vere dignity of feeling, of originality of mood, about the " Morning." 
which one ilues not find in lite •• Prelude." The gain is in the way of 
sensuous beauty — beauty of type, of handling, and especially of color 
— and here it is very great. 1 he composition shows two girls in clas- 
sic draperies, sitting on low stools with their harps beside them, and 
relieved against a background of trcllised roses. In idea and senti- 
ment it is closely akin, perhaps, to certain English picture* — for ex- 
ample, to those of Mr. Albert Moore, but I have awn very few Eng- 
lish pictures of any kind that were so well |iaiutcd. It is a delicate 
sort of French technique applied to the most delicate phase of Eng- 
lish fancy. The faces arc more lovely and less morbid than in Eng- 
lish work, and the color more refined and subtile. The color, indeed, 
in its own way, could hardly be surpassed — as a soft yet glowing 
decorative harmony of soft pinks and yellows. One dress is dull pink, 
llie other dull yellow of a peculiar shade, and the background an al- 
most unbroken mass of wall of tialc-hucd roses — arranged, as I have 
hinted, in a decorative and not a natural growth, and veiled in one 
place by the faint smoke rising from a censer. The manipulation, 
both of the faces ami the s*-ee**nrie*, is extremely good, well worked 
out, but very fresh and free, and the harmony between execution and 
idea is unusually perfect. Mr. Dewing is to be congratulated on the 
success be ha* made, and the public upon the fact that it has at last 
awakened to hi* talent*. Here is a brush which some one, ambitious of 
fine and delicate mural decoration in his home, might employ to great 
a>l vantage. When we sec such work as this, and remember iiow much 
of our household decoration is still imported — often in shapes which, 
while pietorially good, are not decorative in the least — we feci more 
strongly than ever tlutt the future of American art depends to-day 
more upon the temper and the insight of it* patrons than upon the en- 
dowments of its votaries. Mr. Lathrop's design for a frieze, for a 
Boston tlicalro is, however, not very encouraging. It shows a long 
line of very conventional little elves, too lusty in form for grace, too 
C«p[iery in color for beauty. There is good work in it, but not a par- 
ticle of the two factors which are so essential in decoration — fresh- 
ness of fancy and charm of color. 

Mr. Ulrich, a young student recently home from Munich, shows 
work which is otitic antipodal to tliat wfuch is usually thought charac- 
teristic of the Bavarian school. Most of us forget tlutt tl»ere is, to-day, 
in Munich, a Itand of /jenrf tminlers whose work is a* carefully realis- 
tic as that of some of their brethren is bold and synthetic Mr. Ul- 
rich has studied with Leibt, though he shows no trace of this great 
painter's influence save in his devotion to matters of fact. His contri- 
bution is a small canvas called the " CarjienttT," showing the artisan 
at work by his bench near an o|ien window. It i* a uwist remarkable 
little picture, not so much in its attention to detail, its accurate draw- 
ing, its clever rendering of textures and of character, as in the breadth 
and artistic hnrmonv and feeling which have been preserved in spite 
of all the detail and the care. It is very conscientious work, yet we 
fee! as though we degraded it by calling it *». A better word' would 
be loving — for the most fervid painter of his own imaginings could 
not show more delight in his work than does Mr. I'lricb in hi*. And 
thus is enforced the useful lesson that not even the realistic delinea- 
tion "f a prosaic, theme need be prosaic in it* result, if only the painter 
lias ba<l leeling to start with, and the power of giving pictorial as well 
as photographic value to his result. 

Air- Brush, who promised such great things with his large picture 
of '• Miggles " some year* ago, but has not been often seen since that 
day. Minis now two pictures which are generally unpopular, but 
are yet, it seems to me, of the greatest interest. One is of medium 



sire, and shows the figure of an Indian on horseback. This is simply 
[thoti 'graphic work. 'Hie subject is dc|il«-ratc|y and stiffly |*iscd, and 
tlie laudscapc surroumlings are not treated with any feeling or any 
skill of hand; but the drawing of man and horse is so good, the char- 
acter of the head is so accurately given, and the effect of strong light 
is so truthfully rendered, that we are compelled to the decision that if 
it is not a fine picture it ha* yet many element* of strength, and many 
which may result in great artistic force at a future day. Mr. Brush's 
other canvas is much more interesting, however, and is a most curious, 
little work. It shows a steep, snowy mountain-side, with a well-ren- 
dered sunset sky off to the *[>octntor''s left. Far up the mountain are 
the figures of several Indians and horses, and in the foreground a 
brave, mounted on the roughest of mustangs, who is leaping a chasm 
in the snow, while he bramlUlies a scalp above hi* head. Add the 
facts that the man is in war-paint of a bright mustard-yellow, and that 
the horse is rather sharply foreshortened, and it will be seen that the 
picture U eccentric, if nothing more. But it is a good deal more. It 
is nice in color, in spite of it* oddity, good in the delicate way the dis- 
tance of the snow-clad »lo|H* ha* l*-cn rendered, with scarcely a grada- 
tion of tone, and in drawing pcrliaps the most w lerful bit of work 

in the room. 'Iliis is a picture which, in defiance- of Benibrandl's dic- 
tum, one must " smell " if one would rightly see. It need* closer ex- 
amination than most visitors, repelled by its oddity, seem to have !»■- 
stowetl.to reveal the really marvellous drawing of the thrown-back head, 
so perfect in form, *o v i v i«] in expression, in *pite of iis nnall size 
and ditlii-ult position. The rest of the figure, in it* violent atti- 
tude, and the clumsy horse stretched for his wild leap, are equally 
well drawn. A third contribution from the same hand is a small 
sketch of abroad field of snow, very well rendered, which is only bro- 
ken hv a couple of Indian wigwams. 

Mr. l>anuat's " After the Mass," from the last Paris Salor,, is a 
strongly, rapidly painted work, with a well arranged group id Swin- 
ish peasants in a cafe, the heads ami attitudes Uing alike gissl in 
character. The picture suffers a little in one's estimation ta-cause 
Mr. Dannat shows very plainly that he is a pupil of MunkacsyV, und 
tliat lie i* not his e<|ual. This last were too much to expect even 
from so clever a young |«iintcr; and it wen- also a little t<*> much, pcr- 
liaps, to expect that <i>»v young painter immediately under Munkiicsy '* 
influence could avoid showing signs of it in his work. But so deter 
is this one that we may believe the present is only a passing phas*?, 
and that, his lemon* over, he will stand on hi* own feet and see with 
hi* own eyes. I may add in justice that there were few rfrnre juctures 
of any kind at the SaUin last summer which, with all criticism* made, 
were better tlian this. 

Mr. Birgc Harrison sends a figure of a girl after her '• First Com- 
munion," picking flowers in a sunny field in her white dress and 
veil. It i* not a licautiful work, but very truthful in it* effect* of light, 
with the dillicult contrast of white and bright green well managed, 
and the character of the head well studied. Is it llippant to suggest 
that in view of tlte subject and of tile density of the average human 
mind, it would have been well if Mr. Harrison, when turning an old 
frame lo new use*, bad obliterated the still legible title *• L'u llemtez- 
cous " from the tablet at the bottom V The same artist also sends a good 
little interior, and Mr. Tracy, a young painter who has late lv made him- 
self a reputation by his portraits of dogs, a very nice interior where the 
action of the figure* — a man and a dog — is well conceived. Mr. Can* 
sends a goes I study of a girl reading in an orchurd ; und Mr. Faxon a 
cluirtiiing little picture of a nude yellow-haired child on the sea-shun*, 
called "A Young Mariner." The ty*«* is northern, but the landscape and 
the coloring seem suggestive of Capri. Mr. Walter Ciay send* a piet- 
ture — not new — called the 44 Fencing Lesson," which has many bita 
of very good painting in it, but is rather spotty and wanting in har- 
mony as a whole. Mr. Bla*hficld'» " Minute-Men " was a good idea, 
and is well composed, but carried out in lifeless fashion, and with 
small success in the way of textures. Mr. Benoni Irwin's jiortr.iit 

rup of chess-players is by no means up to his usual level. Mr. ('. 
lu-inhart, so long known as a clever illustrator ( perhaps tlie liest 
we have, - with Mr. Abbey), is turning his attention lo painting, and 
send* a clever bit of realism in the shape of two old women, very ugly 



and very dirty, but very eharai 
corner. Mr.' Trego, a' young 



act.risiic, playing cards in the cliinuiey. 
{ Pliiladcl'ihian, and scholar of Mr. Ea- 



kins's, sends a picture called •• Batterv of Light Artillery," which *i 
purchased last autumn by the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts. It 
i* a very good tiling, e*|ieei;«Jly when one remember* the youth of the 
artist, still a pupil when it was completed. It is original in manner, 
ill spite of the strong teacher he has had; wi-U-cowiKiscd and harmo- 
nious, though very neutral in color. The men and horses of the train, 

J Hilling through the mud tinder a heavy rain, arc capably drawn, and 
till of action; ami the atmosphere is air, ami not gray |aint, in spite 
of an iinltiniimiu* quality ; but in col.tr and light the picture would 
probably have shown to greater advantage had it btvn framed in gold 
instead of in dull-gray metal. Mr. Chase's " Studio Interior " is not so 
|>crfect as some he La* produced — not so fine in color, I think, nor so dex- 
terously truthful in its rendering of textures. Mr. Freer'* charming lit- 
tle nude study called " I.t Hr/»ki " should not lie omitted, but is it nut 
almost time for our painters to give English titles to their work* — 
now when it is fashionable for eu n caterers to print their bills of faro 
in English V 

In still-lift* pictures the collection is not rich, but then- an- one or 
two of exquisite quality - mill as Mr. Bonce's •' Bed Mullet." Mr. l~a 
Forge's " Fish," and Mr. Alden Weir's tiale-hucd, ddicatdy yet 
strongly painted, and most retmed and sparkling little group of tlowcrs 
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Work <.f this sort from Mr. WVir'l hand 
shows all ihv aristocratic elegance of trni|icrof the t-i^liti i-nlli-i i-ril iirv 
juuntcrs. with more than their strength of hmiil ; and it proles hiiu a 
trw colorist, though loving chiefly [wile and evanescent tones. 

In landscape then- is niuch good work, and two canvases thai are 
really remarkable. TIh-sc art' Mr. Di moho's •' Marcelleric " which stood 
among tin* l«cst of its kin at the la«t Union, ami Mr. Chase's view of 
the llackciisack River. 'Hie* funm-r is one of the rare instances when 
a painter has not put much sentiment into ■ IhiiiIm ii|«', has made it 
simply realistic, ami yet charming ami valuable as art. It is a large 
view of a beech woo.!, with no sky visible almw the tall, white, 
sparsclv-planted tree-trunks, the great mossy risks, and the pale green 
of the foliage. The harmony of tone produced by these notes and the 
dea<l leaves with which tjie ground in covered is very charming; hut 
the great virtue of the picture in it* truthful, fresh, out-door flavor. 
It is not landsca|N> ait after the failiiou of the elder French school, 
with its preponderance of sentiment ami personal feelings. It is like 
a glimpse out of a window — as near the actual thing as art can man- 
age, yet thoroughly artistic in effect. Mr. Chase's picture has also 
this out-door quality to perfection, but with more of sentiment, I think. 
It is a broad view of river and tm a low. with stunted trees on the hank 
ami a town in the far distance — a view that, unlike Mr. Dounho's, 
was prosaic in nature, and gains all lift artistic lateral from lb.' way 
it has been rendered — with stu b happy choice in composition and 
such tine translation of the life and depth of the atmosphere. As a 
study of ton.' it is wonderfully perfect, yet this has not been an end, 
but a mean*. The How of the water is beautifully given, and the 
wliolc landscape one of the freshest and most sincere, one id the most 
sulnileh truthful, and one of the most dignified and serene things of the 
sort we have yet seen produced on this side of the water. It is inter- 
, sting i noli ih it it v...- i it'tn I > p tint ™l ml i di • rs, an I llial j:^ 
harm my in tone was learned froin nature, and not claliorated aecord- 
ing to some studio recipe. Mr. Rsder's two little works do not seem 
to me either so poetic or so'originaf as his best, but they have a certain 
luminosity which is very ('banning, and, like all his works, they prove 
him au artist who paints for himself, and not for public applause. Mr. 
Ilopfejnsou Smith sends a clever and charming, if shallow water-color, 
called "A li.iiny Dav;" Mr. I'icktiell a murine and a laiel-*ca|M* 
which are below his former level — lianl and metallic in color, and 
dry and painty in handling. Mr. Tierce's "Forest at Kontainebleau" is 
much batter — good in every way, indeed ; one of the three or four 
DMMl satisfactory landscapes in the room." I have ipiite forgotten, 
however, Mr. Twachtinan, whose work, less conspicuous because of its 
small size, must rank with the very best. He sends three picture* 

this year, one of them among the finest he has ever doni a small 

landscape, nutuls-red 129, with water and thick foliage, and red roofs 
in nil- distance Ai u; it is vert br>>:id :» treatment and low in 
lone. Some observers, I find, cannot understand what there is in it 
to make it seem to others one of the very best things of the year. 
Hut this is, I think, its individuality, its poetry of sentiment, its har- 
mony of color and tone, and the way in which, unlike such work as 
Mr. 'Domino's, it suggests far more than it describes. Mr. Allen, Mr. 
Hume, Mr. Koxcroft Cole, Mr. Dewev, Mr. Giffurd. Mr. Seuat, Mr. 
Smillie, Mr. II. 1*. Smith, Mr. Shurtlcff and Mr. Whittredge. send 
work of their average tpiali'r — and the names of some of these may 
show that the Society is certainly to-duy wide enough in its syni|ia- 
thies to satisfy all sorts and conditions of men. Mr. Blum's little 
study of a Venetian street Inks all his old brilliancy, with more of def- 
inition ; Mr. Kenton Cox sends a clever little scene, which, again, it 
is like looking out of a window to gaze upon ; Mr. Cranford, a new 
name, a nice study of a field with scrub-pines ; Mr. Walter I'almer a 
good picture railed " Noon." with the yellow grain and strongly ac- 
cented sky he has sometimes given us lie'forv; ami Mr. Murphy a sim- 
ple out-door study of an old farm-house, more truthful, less fantastic 
than his former essays, but ipiile as original. And then I must come 
to an end with a picture by Mr. Innes-, which is as worthy of ail honor 
as the two with which I began my list of landscapes, but which at* 
trai ts less immediate notice because we have so long known his |«>wer 
and expected it« revelations. This Ls not one of bis finest works, but 
hke everything he docs, is full of tin' very breath of nature and of |>er- 
sonal sentiment as well. It is a simple view of a New Jersey held 
with a footbridge over a ditch in front, and an old man crossing it, 
and in the distance a railway train. Verily, art is a magician in such 
hands as this — not altering nature in any |s ri eptible fashion, yet 
giving her a U-auty and an iuletvsl that an' not her own. 

In sculpture there are but two things to he noted — Mr. Kzekiel's 
large bust of Liszt. g'**1 but rather commonplace J and Mr. Warner's 
bronze head of a young girl, very tine in character, and very subtile 
and perfect in its modelling. 

On the whole, as I l»egan by saying, the collection is a vcrv good one 
— with some iptilc remarkable pictures, and a pleasing efficiency of 
accomplishment among the rank and file. EortunateU it is to go to 
Huston as a whole at the end of the New York Exhibition. 

M. II. VAX KKNSSKI.AKIt. 



A liKMisimit or Antb Bkllcm Ccstoms, — The first colored car- 
penter ever seen working in Germantown is at present engaged on the 
alterations being made to the Operall.iuse by Tourisun llros., contrae- 




A GRAVE ARCHITECTURAL GRIEVANCE. 

•TTKCIHTECTS, like the rest of the 
r\ win; I, have to live; and, generally 
/ speaking, they have to live by hard 
We may add that they belong to 
a class of professions in which it i* most 
important that money remuneration 
should nunc in a friendly, not an un- 
friendly way. The lawyer, 
for instance, is accustomed 
to be paid with groans and 
even execrations ; the due- 
tor knows that his fee is 
manv a time put into its 
little cnrelo|ie with a heavy 
sigh ; but the architect ought 
alwavs to feel that his shil- 
ling in the pound is consid- 
ered to have l>een profitably 
bestowed, and that It truly 
represents the difference be- 
t w e e n a well-organized 
structure, the pride of its 
owner, and a mere pile of 
materials without form and 
void. In this viewnf the case those of our readers who have studied the 
anomalies of human nature mav not lie so much surprised as could 
lie wished when we state the fact, that, if it pleases a client to be 
very shabby, the best of architects may find almost more difficulty 
in getting paid his due than the payment I* worth. Nay, we have 
heard it declared that no client who is in himself sufficiently inac- 
cessible to feelings of honor need ever pay his architect a penny- 
piece, provided he knows " how tiot to do it." 

In plain language, the agency of an architect is, to the mind of an 
uninitiated person, so subtle in its nature, and, in the eye of an ini- 
tiated person on mischief bent, so involved in intricate responsibilities, 
that there is no end to the repudiations, accusations, counter-claims, 
and miscellaneous artifices of attack and defence, which a fraudulent 
oustomer may be advised to rely upon, as means whereby to resist a 
just demand for architectural services: indeed, we may almost say 
there is hardly any restraint imposed upon the amount of exaggera- 
tion which it may be deemed expedient to indulge in ; and, this being 
so, we need scarcely to go on to say that, when an unfortunate archi- 
tect finds himself left to the tender mercies of litigation by a client 
who is avowedly merciless, his troubles are just as many and as great 
as his adversaries choose to make them, including not merely the loss 
of money and credit fairly earned, but the sacrifice of other cash and 
other character to any extent that accident may determine. 

Hut this is not what we refer to under the title of "A grave arch- 
itectural grievance ; " it is vexatious enough in itself, but there is 
something still mure vexatious which arises out of it. Our dishonest 
customer cannot play his game without allies, and it is indispensably 
necessary that he should be able to procure the aiil of some other 
architect — probable of three or four other architects — who will 
show him or his solicitor (for a consideration) " the way not to do 
it " above referred to. Now, dog does not eat dog. Lawyers them- 
selves are very chary of assailing each other. Medical men, with 
all their disagreements of doctrine, hang together honorably in per- 
sonal matters. Even rivnl shopkeepers in back streets know the 
limits of decent rivalry. How, then, shall any one proceed who has 
to induce an architect'to betray his brother V 

The process adopted is always the same, and it is based upon a 
very peculiar characteristic of the architectural profession which wo 
must explain. It is well known that architects have to do their work 
sometimes in the form of what is called report!. These reports are 
sotnuwhat of the nature of counsel's opinions. A statement of farts, 
either in writing or not, is laid before an architect of presumed 
experience for his advice. A survey or inspection of the subject of 
dispute may be involved, as matter of course. Documents also are 
perhaps formally submitted. The architect thereupon considers the 
case, as he generally says, "carefully," and delivers an opinion upon 
it in the form of a " report," which is engrossed on foolscap, some- 
times on " brief," in the elegant but severe handwriting of Chancery 
Lane, and with wide margins, all very stately and impressive, anil 
wearing the asprct of a thing that is worth a handsome fee. The 
subject may be a builder's extras, the value of an acre of house prop- 
erly, the compensation claim of a greengrocer, a hundred and fifty 
competitive designs for a church or a town-hall, the inconography 
of a cathedral, the smell of a drain, the iinalily of a brick wall, the 
cause of a crack in it, and so on, not excluding a brother architect's 
charges or a brother architect's mode of transacting his business. 
Accordingly, when our shabby customer, or his solicitor, requires the 
aid of an architect, or of three or four architects, to bolster up his 
case, the trick is to raqiMOl the favor of a report upon a certain 
statement, or misstatement, of facts. That is to say, he does not 
rush into the first architect's office he comes to and claim the protec- 
tion of the just; neither docs he send a brief to some well-known 
professional authority and retain him to be his advocate in the wit- 
ness-box ; the solicitor blandly intimates that he has a slight arch- 
itectural misunderstanding on hand, respecting which he would ba 
glad to have au opinion, and he therefore be^s to be favored with a 
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call at earliest convenience. The whole tone of the application is an 
innocent aa the purchase of sixpenny worth of sweets, and it is 
received in the same business-like way in which an order is taken 
for a new coat. 

Thus it is that when an architect — a full member, let us suppose, 
of the Institute — finds a mischievous case against him taken up bv 
a colleague with whom he has been accustomed to consider himself 
on the best of terms, the explanation is always very much the some : 
" 1 have no ill-will towards you, my dear fellow, far from it. I am 
very sorry to be against you, I would much rather be on y our side ; 
but a certain statement of facts is laid before me fur my report, and 
— there you are! 1 know nothing of the rigbU and wrongs of the 
quarrel, and don't want to know. I have given my opinion upon 
what is a supposititious case, so far as I am concerned, and I leave 
it entirely to the parties to prove or disprove the facts ; that is their 
business, not mine." lVrlinpl the victim of this insidious formalism 
may ask whether the witness will kindly consent to hear the other 
tide; if so, the answer is equally glib: "My deur fellow, 1 am not 
the judge. 1 could not dare to interfere between you except as a 
regularly-appointed arbitrator ; if 1 can do anything for you in Mat 
line I shall be most happy. In the meantime, ns I have told you 
before, I have 1<cen asked for a report; whether that report is 
worth anything or nothing I really do not know; all I know is that 
I am sulqKeuaed, and — here I ami" If "my dear fellow" idiouhl 
then so far forget himself as to ask whether he might be permitted 
to sec the report which is now so interesting to him, he may possi- 
bly be told that he certainly may if Mr. Solicitor has no objection; 
but whether Mr. Solicitor has ever been known to have no objection 
we are mil able to say. At all events, the unfortunate litigant in 
due course of time sees bis amiable friend in the witness-box ; and 
inasmuch as every person who finds himself in the witPOII bOl by 
virtue of a consideration of so many guineas to be paid — the dispo- 
sition to pay being in some degree dependent upon thu value of the 
evidence given — is laudably loyal to his retainer, and so far loyal 
also to amour propre that no man likes to be on the losing side if he 
can help it, we need scarcely say that the " report" is soon discov- 
ered to be more or leas damaging, ami generally more rather than 
less than might have been expected. What makes the mutter worse 
is that the witness will offer to shake hands, after the battle is over, 
and, while pocketing his guineas at the expense of his defeated 
"dear fellow," will perhaps jovially rally that dejected combatant 
upon some want of generalship whereby the weak points of his evi- 
dence were not brought out us they ought to have been in cross-ex- 
amination. 

Now, all this is very painful to narrate as nnexaggeratcd fact. 
Whether it may be the case that the solicitor in the first instance 
entraps the witness into the delivery of a report almost to dictation 
(as is sometimes alleged aftcrwards'in shame) ; or that the architect 
of a certain cla*s is in the habit of regarding a lawyer with so much 
•we that he is helpless in hi* hands ; or that the temptation of a few 
guineas cannot be resisted ; or that the titillation of the sense of 
self-importance is chiefly the motive impulse; or that nil these in- 
fluences alike, together with a Muupfm of that cnjuuiienl which hu- 
man nature is said to derive from the misfortune of one's friends, 
generally combine to make a weak man do an unbrothcrly act ; cer- 
tain it is that in perhaps no other profession in England would such 
■■■■brotherly behavior be possible, and almost still more certain that 
in no great guild like the Royal Institute of British Architects 
would it tie tub-rated. We may remark that even amongst architects 
themselves it is known by the ugly name of Cannibalism. 

If we be asked to make a definite proposal upon the subject, we 
are prepared to submit that in no case of a pertunal nature ought 
any member of the Institute to report adversely upon any matter of 
a colleague's business until after hearing his explanations. If law- 
yers of the less scrupulous sort should object to this on some techni- 
cal ground of their own, so much the worse for their law ; upon the 
practical ground of honest fair play between brethren it seems to us 
that no one could possibly object to it. We have purposelv avoided 
aelting forth the particular artifices of assault which a litigating ar- 
chitect ha* so much to fear; we have contented ourselves with stat- 
ing that they cannot be put in force with any effect without treach- 
erous aid from within the pale; our further proposition simply is 
that the authorities of the pale are responsible for the permission of 
the treachery, or where is their authority ? — The Architect. 



Tub Loxoist axd Hiohcst Bninaxa or the World. — The long- 
est viaduct in the world built of stone is that which connects Venice 
with the mainland. Its length is 3.61W metres, or about two miles and 
a quarter. The longest iron bridges in the world are the following: — 
l'arkertburg Bridge, 2,147 metres, or one mile and a third ; St. Louis 
Bridge over the Missouri, 1,M*{ metres, or about a mile ami a quarter; 
the bridge over the Ohio at Loulsrille. 1416 metres, or about a mile ; 
Kast Kiver Bridge, New York : Delaware Bridge, Philadelphia, ami the 
Victoria Bridge at Montreal, all these about fifteen hundred metres; the 
Volga Bridge at Sysran, 1.485 metres ; and the Moerdjk Bridge in Hol- 
land, 1,479 metres; the five latter all being rather um'er a mile. The 
loftiest bridge is in France. It it the Garabit iron bridge in the depart 
mcnt of Cantal, but will not be ready for opening till next year. It 
ttandt at tuch a height that the Vendotne Column on ti e lop of the Ca- 
thedral of Notre Dame could stand under it, its height ab -ve the ralley 
being 124 metres, or 401! feet. Thit it 72 feet higher tbiu the " 
Viaduct in America. — The Builder. 
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WATER-CLOSETS. - XI. 

WDON*8 PAX-CLOSET. — In 1H3S, James Findon. an Eng- 
lishman, invented a combination of lever* and arms for ow ning a 
n-oloM't. The pan is held in position by a long, weighted li ver. A 

rod, which was 
connected with 
tlic lever near 
the weight was 
also joined to a 
short lever that 
was attached to 
tin- pan. These 
arms and levers 
were so con- 
nected as to revolve freely for a 
certain distance on their joints, 
while the short arm nr lever 
was connected rigidly with the 
pan. The spindle formed a ful- 
crum on which the pan would 
be balanced by the lever. 
Re. 1 06.- Flaw's P.«-CI«.1. Hound'* Closet— in France 

the use of this class of closet seems to have lieeu general. Among 
other French closets I note one invented iu 1840 by Havard. Thit 
closet received a medal at the Universal Exposition held in l'aris in 
]85. r >. In this closet 
■notion is imparted to 
the pan by means of a 
rack and mutilated pin- 
ion or toothed quad- 
rant. The axis of ono 
of the quadrant* is thu 
spindle on which the 
pan turnB. Any pres- 
sure on the sent would 
cause the rack to par- 
t ul]y revolve the quail- 
rant that was connected 
with the pan. In this 
manner the pan would bo opened whenever there was pressure on the 
neat. This closet was intended for use in public places, and Ligcr 
tells us that in 1875 it was still used in public- places iu l'aris. 

Guinier'* Pan-Clotet. — ftui- 
nier, a manufacturer of plumb- 
ers' supplies in l'aris. in 1810 
invented a closet which I illus- 
trate as an example of a large 
receiver, and a complicated ar- 
rangement for accomplishing a 
simple movement. I must re- 
fer to the illustration to ex- 
plain the manner of opening 
the fan. The pull-rod, levers, 
arms, connecting-rods, ami a 
large, slotted shoe-shaped ar- 
rangement arc all concealed in 
the receiver. The pull-rod 
passes through a stuffing-lxix. 
It will 1* readilv seen that this 
machinery could not lie rc- 





Fi|. 107.— P«-»p«ti»t. 

Hi.r J I Clout. 

a, Bowl, A, tUU. r, Lovers 
IHKted wtUi ruck, d, To 
/, Conntctl&g-rods. r, Koot r«t. 



Fig. 106. 

S**tio« ttO^'ftf 




Fig. 109. — Gumlal'S Pin. Closet. 

n, Bowl, b, KaeelTef. 
f, Conorcltng-rodt. 
ff. Supply-pipe. 



c.ran. e\ lull-rod. 
/, Stuffing box. 
J, Wottcd-shoe. 



paired without taking the 
closet to pieces, and also that it would be liable to fail in a short time. 
Any arrangement of this kind would afford excellent op|Ku-tunitv for 
the' accumulation of filth on the different pieces of machinery. 'I here 
seems to be no effort tuade in any of the French chisels to ventilate 
the i 
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Fig. I io. — r tntt cU si. 

Cnmmon Enjliih Pan-Closet 
(i. Bowl. 6, R«c«l ver. r, Fan. rf, IKTrap 




/, Wlrw and bell-crank connecting with cistern. 



t. Hand pull' 



Common ICuglith Fan-Closet. — Baldwin Latham 
illustrates as ty]x-s of pan-closet? which hail been in 0 

: iiitj. 



Supply pipe. 

1 describes and 
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i Mill used in England in 1873, the closet of which the following 
it a description : — 

In this cloM-t are shown row of the won't features of the pan- 
rluset. The bowl is conical in shape, lilting into a hole in llie top of 
the receiver. The howl in held in position hy a projecting rim, 
moulded around il about ludf-way between the top and Ujttoui; be- 
tween this rim an.l the top of the receiver a laver of putty in usually 
placed. I have never nan a joint formed in this manner between 
the bowl anil the reviver in which the joint was perfect unless it luul 
just liecn made. The lean pressure against the liowl or receiver, 
n jarring of the tloor or supply-pipe, may cause the joint to open. The 
putty is generally full of cracks, the cracks containing putrid urine 
iind other foul matter. It can he easily seen that all foul gases gen- 
erated in the receiver can come directly into the room when this joint 
is imticrfcct. The pan i» moved in the usual manner by a spindle 
that has a slotted crank on one end connected with the hand-pull by a 
weighted lever. Ill the perspective sketch (lie mode of connecting 
the hand-pull with the cistern or tank by means of liell-cranks and 
wires is clearly shown. The usual receiver is sliown in connection 
•with a D-trap, l»th of which act as receptacles for the exeremcnti- 
ttaU matter passing through them. In these receptacles the waste 

and most prolc 




matter lodges, remains, 
ably liberates germs fs 
from a well-vcnf Hated » 
The closets descrilied 



decays, and 
lore dclctcrioi 
r or drain, 
the following pages 



s manufactured at 
umbers' supplies. 




Fig. II2.-H.U,.. . P«--.-CI«.t. 

a. Bowl. b. Itrceircr. r. r»n. d. Vent, 
t. Weigblol Lev.r. /, Fan. 



the present dav bv prominent manufiutnr 
Patents, when claimed on them, 
nrc usually for some novelty in 
the position or form of the sup- 
ply-valve, or the weighted lever. 
As these parts might 1* with 
o«|ual facility, with some excejt- 
tion. attached to a valve-closcl, 
they cannot be put down as di>- 
tinct features in the class which 
is under discussion. 

Heller's Pan-Closet. — Al- 
though Hellyer" condemns tin- 
ruin-closet in'very strong terms in 
both his works iin pluiiibityr, hu 
finds it a commercial necessity to 
manufacture them to supply the 
demand. This closet is similar 
to the one descrilied al*>ve, ex- 
cept the vent-pipe, which is inserted into the top of the receiver. In 
this illustration is shown the usual manner of setting the bowl on the 
receiver, and the way in which it dips into the pan and forms a 
water-seal. This closet has a combination of the old-fashioned fan 
with a small flushing-rim for spreading the water »muml the liowl. 
The vent-pipe is screwed into the top of the receiver bark of Uie pan, 
where most of the tilth accumulates. 

Dmstton J'an-('tuset. — The Doulton Company manufacture a 
pan-closet that has an ample vent-pipe which enters the receiver 
on the side near the bottom. This closet has a stoneware con- 
tainer, of which the manufacturer says: 44 and thereby is obviated 
the hitherto great objection to this closet, from the container, when 
of iron, becoming encrusted with soil ami emitting impure gases." 
This container has a white gla*e Inside. 

C'aMiifen'i Clout — F. Liger illustrates a closet invented by 
Cazaubon. In this closet the pan is moved by a short arm or lever, 
which mores up and down on a fixed axis. The end of the lever, 
where it comes in contact with the pan, has a semi-spherical button. 
The pan is hinged, and when it opens, the end of the lever slides 




fig. IIJ.- 



C.uubon't Psii-Clowt. 

c, Pan. r. Cogs on lever. 
I-, Short letter ur finger. 



/, Weight on l«»«r. 
s»,Cuou»ctliig-rod. 



a, Howl. », Container, 
p. OvcrBow. i. Journals. 

along the bottom of the pan. The principle is very much like the 
one adopted by Mott in the Demarest valve-closets. The persiiec- 
tive shows an arrangement for opening the pun by pressure on the 
seat, or, more properly speaking, the stand, as the seat is arranged 
after the Oriental manner. The stand in this instance rests on two 



, on the short arm of which is 
a rack. The rack imparts 
motion to a mutilated pinion, 
which, partially revolving on 
its centre, moves the short 
lever or finger that opens and 



fig. 114.— Jonx'i Pk1k< .1 

a, Itowl. », Pan. <\ Kocslvsr. 

ft. Hud tor holding [inu In position. 

nals, on which it was balanced, would 
nto ihe receiver. 



Jones'* Closet. — In the 
j ear lHtiO a patent was issued 
in England to one Jones, for 
a tilting-pan very similar to 
the flushing-tanks now in use, 
which tilt when the water 
has attained a certain height. 
The pan was held in a level 

{wsiiion by a small roil, which 
lad a bearing on the rim at 
the back part of the pan. Hy 
raising this rod or hand-pull, 
the weight in the portion of 
tiie pan in front of the jour- 
ite it to tilt and empty its 
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TIIE BRADFORD CHIMNEY DISASTER. 
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L1EIIT.-COL. SEDDON, R. E-, has sent in 
his report to the Home Serretarv on the 
cutlers of the fall of the Newlands Mill ( 'him- 
m y. Bradford. The re|iort, which is printed m 
rj-fru.<o in the Bradford (Jbterrtroi the ltth inst., 
entirely confirms the conclusions at which we ar- 
rived, ami to which we gave expression, at the 
termination of the inquest on the bodies of 
the fifty-four unfortunate operatives who 
were killed by the disaster.' After de- 
scribing in detail the foundation ami con- 
struction of the chimney, and the attempts 
to straighten it. Col. Scddon recounts the 
circumstances attending the subsequent 
history anil fall of tin? chimney, and in con- 
clusion makes the following remarks on the 
causes of its failure : — 

" The failure ot this chimney was undoubt- 
edly due to the damage done to tlic structure 
in the otiemtlon uf straightening. The only 
wonder is that it survived that operation fur 
twenty years. One cut would have been seri- 
ous enough, but the second was fatal to the 
slice of masonry Iwtwwn the two cuts. The 
weight of the shaft sbovo, at least a.'JOO tous, 
giving ft uniform pressure nf 7 tons per toot 
super., rockiug in every wind on this weak 
spot, sluwly butstirelv disintegrating the ma- 
sonry ; the loose rubble barking, in welding, 
Jff.4iL threw the weight ou the damaged outer rasing 

and the inner brick lining, which latter stood 
on two independent single-brick cylinders, :I0 
fect high, the inner one of fire- brick exposed 
to all the heat of the ascending gases, ami Uio 
other of red brick laid without anr stretchers, 
at any rate for the greater ]Kirt of Its height. 
The leaning of a chimney ami cracks in the 
shaft would not be sufficient of themselves to 
cause any apprehensions of iin mediate danger 
fu a district where the majority of the chim- 
ney s are more or less cracked and ninny arc 
coiisldeiably out of plumb, but,** it happened, 
those who examined this chimney were misled 
by a knowledge of its previous history into 
thinking that the rapid development of the 
cracks and bulges were merely due to the v i- 
bration of the chimney in ibo wind looseulng 
the old portions of the outer casing which hud 
built up lifter the straightening without 
being tied into tbn backing, and which had 
again become loose and undergone similar repair- about sixteen years before. 
The chimney was in reality dally resting mure and more ou its outer skin, 
to remove which, as decided, was no doubt a fatal errur. before, however, 
this could lie done, piece after piece of the outer shell was pinched out, ami 
the nicking of the shaft la the wind on the Wednesday night aud Thursday 
morning completed the destruction of the chimney. A heavy gust ratine, 
and the damaged backing, haviug lost the Utile tic previously afTuided by 
the outer casing, burst out, and all was over. It Is easy to be wise after 
gaining experience, but the historv of this chimney is so exceptional that I 
doubt if anr one would have anticipated tiny immrdintc danger. The cut- 
ting straight of brick rbimnrrs is an ojieration of common occurrence, hut I 
am not nware of tiny stone chimney, except this one ami another close by, 
belonging to Messrs. Sugdeu (V Ifiiggs's works, having been so treated. I 
unhesitatingly say that it was an operation which ought never to have been 

' »« Sulfite 4 , p. MB, cm*. 
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The design of the chimney was radically bad In altuct everv 
particular, and although the ai tun! rauw of its f.iliine when it did was the 
damage done to it in straightening. I feel certain that even without tint op- 
enition it could only lutve li.nl ji hunted lite, and unless taken down in time, 
it would certainly luivr (alien Mini* day or oilier. The system of construcl- 
Iiil' chimneys i>r any uthcr walls l<> carry henyy weights, of three tir four dif- 
ferent parts, each. too weak in itself, ami vet' so put together that ther can- 
not possibly work la unison, cannot bo ton strongly coudemned ; whilst the 
necessity In large chimneys for the lire-htkk lining being perfectly indepen- 
dent of the structural part uf the shaft i« mm universally recognized. Tin 
full of tilt" chimney ought to be a warning in fnlure to nnv one who, dis- 
pensing with pmpor professional advice, takes upon himself the rcspouslbil- 



f Kit many may 
igtuoer, with a 
iiimury, in which the 



Ity ol carrting out work* u|>m the safely of whieh tu 
depend. Ileie we have a self-constituted architect 
thoroughly had design to hegin with, fur an KTsyard 

uniformly distributed pressure at the has* of the shaft would amount to 
over nine tons )>er foul super,, first dec iding, alter gelling about In 
yards above the ground-line, to entry the shaft up tu IOU > arils instead of S5 
yards, with the idea uf making it t.s>k lUhtor I this was abandoned after the 
failure at 10 yaidsiiaud next weakening tbc structure considerably by in- 
serting recessed panels all the nay np to ornament the face, and Unit in spite 

of the advice of his builder to tin ntrury. It may not be out of place hi re 

to point out that tilers Is a limit to the useful height of a chimney .-is leyards 
draught : whilst the increase of draught due to ineieiise uf height is fro- 
nnentlv more than rnnulvrhalaneod by the town due to sudden changes of 
direction In the underground line*, and their want of gradual easing into 
the chimney, as well a* by the uuncce>-arv ndn:b»i.in ol void air into the in- 
terior of the chiinncv. looking bi the paisildlily uf there tioinc other fac- 
tory chimneys ill a dangerous eonditiou. as well as to the ev iib'iiee of the 
Bradfoid Itorougb Surveyor as to the dilticulu of getting to know of such 
eases, whilst he has no power to inspvel such stmcluies without some 
grounds to go upon, It i« worthy of consideration whether the fnclory In. 
speclors might nut be eot|«iwered t/i make incpijiies on this subject, and to 
report any eases whieh may come to their kiton ledge." 

We have received frotu Mr. .John Waugh, C. K., of Bradford, an 
interesting and conci«cly-writtcn report on tin' subject, illustrated with 
plans and sections. Mr. Waugh, it will he rcmcmts'tvil, assisted Col. 
Scddon in his invest ig.H ion.«. Mr. N'aiigh's re|s>il is addressed to the 
Dim-tors of the Yorkshire Boiler-Insurance and Steam I'sers' Com- 
nany, to whom he is engineer, and although primarily written for the 
benefit of steam-users ( all stcam-lsalcr ow ners being more or less 
interested in chimney conslruetion ), it in likely to prove useful 
and instructive to a wider circle of readers. Mr. Waugh, whose 
rc|«ort is in agreement with that presented hv Col. Seddon, con- 
cludes by making the suggestion that all "suspi< i ui.*4ooking " chim- 
neys should be iuspected internally once in every iwr i years. Had the 
Bradford chimney ben H It peeled, say a twelvemonth before its 
fait, its internal condition, a* revealed after its fall, " would have put 
another const ruction u|*.n the uiislaken npinion as to the cause of the 
cracks in the outside casing 1 . — an opinion only based upon outside in- 
spection, mid pwvailins. unfortunately, even uj> to the day of the faJU 
iug uf the chimney." — The Iiuitder. 
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THE DECORATIVE TREATMENT OK MET A LS 
AKCIUTECTL'KE. — I. 

fHE first of a course of 
three Cantor lectures on 
this subject was given at 
the SiK-iely of Arts' room on 
Monday evening, by Mr. (>e<>. 
II. Birch, A. K. 1. li. A. 
Having explained that he 
should treat his subject from 
an art, and not from a con- 
structional point of view, the 
lecturer alluded to the un- 
importance of the 
to man. asking the 



audience to transport them- 
MtvM in imagination to the 



primilive ages, when metallic currency was not, anil consider to 
what straits they Would be reduced when chipping the primeval Hint 
or scraping the pre-htstoric bone. Co-existent with the first germs 
of civilization, the use of the metals had expanded with its growth, 
and, from the cradle to the grave, man was absolutely de[H'ndent 
upon the metals for existence. Numberless generations had passed 
ami, but the metals which they fashioned for use or adornment 
might still exist, albeit melted, reuielted and reformed, divided and 
dispersed ititinitesimally, and might continue in existence for count- 
less ages to come. 

Architecture hail been well defined by Reiehensperger as an 
•'.iggnoatc I i ii i us beautiful arts, working principally b> uieatii 
of proportion." Of thesu arls sculpture and painting tuok the first 
rank, but other accessories were employed to enhance the beauties 
of the building. The more successful wouhl a building be, and the 
more satisfying and pleasant to the eye, when the sub«idiarv arts 
were kept ill due subordination to the leadiug architectural features, 
and introduced to accentuate rather than destroy their harmunv of 
proportion. In all styles ihese subsidiary arts must lie admitted* a» 
necessary, for architecture wiihout them would be cold and lifeless. 
The employment of the metal* to enhance architecture was of eoual 
Btitiipiity with sculpture and painting; indeed, there was scarcely a 
•tyle of architecture now known to us, from the description of 
ancient authors or modern research, in which we did not find this 
use of the metals more or less apparent. 

Taking up, in the first place, the employment of the precious 
metal:, gold and silver, iu this connection wc found iu Egyptian 



hieroglyphics many references to their use. The mile of Hatharsa 
ol the 'twelfth dynasty slated that he compelled chiefs "to wash 
gold," and on the tablet of Neboain, iu the reign of ThothtoM III, 
wc rend that, as high priest of Osiris, " 1 dedicated numerous works 
in the house of my lather, Osiris, of silver and gold. ... I was 
called to the house uf gold. ... I made to thee, a secret chapel of 
stone, ihe bolls on it of brass covered with gold." And in other 
Juissngcs uf the same record we were informed that the fulding-doora 
and the tablets of thu temple of Khunsa, in ThuU s, were plated with 
gold, and that the hinges of the gates were of silver, Willi coverings 
of gold, while the columns, the eorniees and lintels of other temples 
were referred tons of sandstone, plated with pure gold. Egyptian 
architecture at the present day showed little trace of any metallic, 
adornment, nur was its use at any time so prevalent there as with 
the Assy riau, Cl.nhLcun. liahy Ionian, Medo-I'erstan, and other 
Semitic races. (Hiding was applied by the Egyptians, not as by us, 
in sheets beaten to an inliniteaima] density , hut in strip? of consid- 
erable thickuess, as might In: seen by an inspection of some of tl'O 
tuunimy -cases in the Brilish Museum and the Louvre. In Egypt, 
sculpture and painting were profusely employ ml, to the exclusion uf 
other forms of decoration; but man}' uf the uhelisks were decorated 
with gold, both the pyramidon and base being gilded, and tlusv weie 
often surmounted by a disc of gold. The guld-uiiucs of Midian 
were extensively worked by the Egyptians. Captain Huro n dis- 
covered the cartouche of Raineses III in nunc of the disused work- 
ings, and the cartouche of a much earlier King Kheperleara iu the 
Siuaitic peninsula. 

Thu great Assy rian empire was remarkable fur its use of the 
precious met. lis as architectural udoi iiinents. Herodotus told us 
that the temple built by Nebuchadnezzar at liorsuppa consisted of 
several stories, diminishing in size, the outer walls of two of these 
stages bung covered with gold and silver respectively ; and that at 
Agbatana, the capital of the Meilo-I'ersian empire, the king's palace 
had wooden beams, ceilings and pillars covered with plates ol gold 
and silver, and was roofed with silver tiles, and the hitter statement 
waa confirmed by I'olybius. The temple at llaby Ion. called by 
Herodotus that of Jupiter Relus, was also said to be richly decorated 
with gold. 

In the case of the contemporary kingdom of Israel, we knew 
from the llihle the extensive use made bj^that purely Semitic race of 
the precious metals; it being recorded that in the days of Solumun 
gold was nothing accounted of, and silver in Jerusalem was as the 
stones of the streets. Even from the time when the i hildren of 
Israel were journeying in the wilderness they employed the precious 
metals "borrowed" from the Egyptians in making the sockets, 
rings, and capitals of the Tabernacle, the columns being overlaid 
with pure gold — possibly a by perbulical way of describing plain 
gilding — and the candle stick, lamps, and altar uf incense being of 
pure gold. Four hundred and eighty years afterwards a wondcilul 
temple was built by Solomon, of which the chief adornments were 
metallic. Indeed, one modern manufacturer had gravely attempted 
to prove Ihat the. temple whs entirely made of metal, and that no 
stone was used except for the foundations, basing his belief on ti e 
well-known verse (1 Kings, vL ') which stated that there was nei- 
ther hammer nor axe, nor any tool of iron heard in the house while it 
was building, so that all the 'parts must have lwcti put together with 
screws! One might with eipittl reason start the theory that it was 
entirely of cedar or other wood, and ipiote thu same chapter as an 
authority, " as there was no stone seen." Joscphus's description of 
the Temple, although mainly derived from the t'irst Hook of Kings, 
was interesting, as it was interwoven with other traditions; and af- 
ter allowing for the unintentional love of hy perbole natural tu Ori- 
ental nations, it was seen that this Temple must have been resplen- 
dent with the precious metals, and an object of admiration, wonder, 
and cuphlitv to other nations. The description of Solomon's palace 
having roof and walls adorned with gold, gave an accurate idea of 
those palaces unearthed by Lnynrd at Nineveh and Khorsubad, even 
to the sculptured lining slabs and ivo»y thrones. In the llihlical ac- 
count mention was made uf Hiram, King of Tyre, who assisted Sol- 
omon, especially in making the metal ornaments fur which the Jews 
seemed to have had little aptitude, and from Menander we learned 
that Hiram also dedicated a golden pillar in the temple of Jupiter 
at Tyre, nnd rebuilt the temples of Hercules and Astarte. 

The lecturer next referred to the poems of Homer, written appar- 
ently alamt eleven centuries before the Christian era. Homer di- 
Kribed, in language almost sublime, various palaces aud halls, such 
as those he must have seen or heard of, and while affording no idea 
of iheir architectural style, he dwelt much upon the golden doors 
and the silver ornaments, graphically portraying such a wealth of 
metallic splendor that, to borrow a phrase ol his own. his descri|i- 
tions" poured along like a lire that swept the whole earth before it." 
Iu illustration of this vivid imagery, Mr. Kirch ijuotcd from IVpe's 
version the well-known de.-criplioiis of the l'alace of AlcinoUs, and 
the Hall uf Menelaus in Sparta. Doubts hail been thrown on thu 
existence of the Homeric heroes, but Dr. Schlienianu's discoverica 
at Mycenic, Orchoinenos, and Hissarlik, of tombs containing im- 
mense; stores of gold buried with ancient warriors, was striking tot- 
tiuiony in confirmation of the poet's story. In a lesser degree we 
found the same in the tombs of the primitive inhabitants of Italy, 
the Etruscans, pointing tu a common origin, perhaps I'elasgic. 
Turning back to (jroece, we weie templed to ask, as we gazed upon 
the ruins of the Parthenon or the Athenian Acropolis, could there 
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possibly have been room for any decoration in this temple beyond 
the perfect symmetry of it» own faultless proportion '( The answer 
must be in tlus allirmative. Not onlv was color applied, as we saw, 
beyond power of dispute, in tlie sculptures by Phidias, now in thu 
British Museum, but metallic decoration also lent its aid in adding 
to a beauty almost perfect in itfelf . On the 1'artbenon were still 
visible tin- boles for clamps in the architrave, and circular stains 
upon the marble, showing that tinder each of tlie mcto|>c« was sus- 
pended a gilded shield, and smaller holes nnder the triglyphs indi- 
cated that inscriptions in gilded letters formerly existed between 
each. These had lieen supposed hi indicate the votive offerings of 
shields taken by Alexander from the I'ersiaus, and given by bim to 
the l'artheiion ; but the lecturer believed they formed part of the 
original design. The aerotcria which decorated the mounts and cor- 
ners of the pediments were also ot gilded metal, and the railings or 
grilles between the columns and the ant* were likewise gilded. 
Passing within, the most prominent object was the chryselephantine 
statue by Phidias, in which the glittering golden raiment and crested 
helm contrasted with the soft creamy beauty of ivory flesh. We 
knew that the Temples of Jupiter at Olympia, and of Apollo at Del- 
phi were also full to oversowing with the votive offerings ot genera- 
tions. The inner sanctuary of Herod's Temple at Jerusalem was 
decorated with a golden vine; indeed, so immense was the quantity 
of gold in this Temple that after the destruction of Jerusalem gold 
was sold in Syria, by tlie soldiers of Titus, for half its value. 

Passing on to Imperial Rune, one was almost bewildered by the 
many examples of the employment of the precious metals in the 
adornment of its edifice*, such as the Golden House of Xero, tlie 
gildeil Capitol, the Temple of Ceres, and the gilded statues and tro- 
phies of tlie I'lphian Basilica. In the Xew Rome, on the banks of 
the Bosphorus, the same traditions as to tlie use ot the precious 
meials were maintained. The church of St. Sophia must, in tile 
d ivs of its lirst magnificence, have been refulgent with the precious 
metals; apart from the universal use of gold and silver mosaics in 
its dome and vaults, the columns of the ciborium and the luddac- 
chino over the altar were formed of silver-gilt ; the sculptured lilies 
and fruits which adorned it, and the cross which surmounted it, 
were of solid gold ; and of gold were also the solea and amboncs. 
At the Church of the Resurrection, in the same city, the under side 
of its wooden vault was covered with plates of "old by Basil, the 
Macedonian. In the Church of St. Demetrius, at rtiessaloiiira, A.I). 
4iS, there was a ciborinni of silver, and the shriue of the saint 
was hexagonal; both the six columns and the walls being of silver, 
covered with incised ornament, and the circular cover and the sphere 
and cross above were also of silver. Tiiis seemed to have been the 
prototype of many of the gorgeous shrines of Mcdhvval churches. 
The three immense basilicas at Rome : — St. Peter, St. John Late- 
ran, and St. Paul-withuul-the-VYalls, were rich in the precious metals. 
In some of the Italian churches, and also in Spain and Germany, 
were still preserved magnificent altar-pieces of silver-gilt, called 
/xi/n tToro. 

lu St. Mark's, Venice, was a superb specimen which was uncov- 
ered on great festivals; it was of 15* /amine workmanship, and 
richly jewelled ; it was made in 976 by order of tlie Doge Pietro Or- 
scolu, but was much altered by successive Doges. St. Ambrose's 
Church, Milan, possessed one of the richest in Christendom, and 
slightly earlier (a.D. 835) than the Venetian one. The front was 
of gold, and the sides and back of silver ; it was richly enamelled 
and set with jewels. The name of the artist had been preserved, 
Wolvurnius, In the Duomo at Monza, was an altar-frontal silver-gilt, 
of the tenth century, and at Citta di Castcllo, a silver altar-piece 
of the twelfth century. A magnificent pnla d'oro, formerly in the 
Cathedral of Bale, now formed one of the chief treasures of the mu- 
seum at tlie Hotel Cluny, Paris. It was given to the cathedral by 
the Euipuror, Henry III, about the commencement of the eleventh cen- 
tury, and, although bcl raying Greek influence, was probably of Lom- 
bardlc, ami not Byzantine, workmanship. It was of solid gold, on a 
foundation of cedar, and was remarkable for tlie lifelike energy of 
the figures in high relief, and exquisite workmanship of the foliage, 
animals, and filigree enrichments. The tomb of St. Margaret, in the 
church of tlie same name at Cortona, was of the thirteenth century, 
and hail a silver front. At Florence, in the Opera del Duomo, was 
preserved a silver retable beautifully enamelled; it was five feet high, 
fifteen feet long, and was divided into twelve compartments, and in 
the centre was a figure of St, John. Berlin in 1366, it was not fin- 
ished till 14 77, and Ghiberti, Orcagna, \ errochio, and other artists 
worked upon it. In the present day gold and silver were far too 
precious to be used except in ordinary currency ; in K trope alone it 
was estimated that these metals were employ ed for this purpose to 
the extent of over two thousand billion sterling, —or iu small ob- 
jects of use or ornament. 
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Tub Dxcat or Bkicks — Recent observations of M. Pariie tend to 
show that the weathering of brick walls into a friable state, which is 
usually attributed to the action of heat, moisture and frost. Is in reality 
due to a microscopic creature, the action played by the weather being 
only secondary. M. l'arizc examined the red dust of crumbling bricks 
under the microscope, and found it to consist largely of minute living 
organisms, and a sample of brick-dust taken from the heart of a solid 
brick also showed the same animalcule-, but in smaller numbers. The 
magnifying power of the instrument was abuut 30U diameters, and ev- 
ery brick showed the same distinctive features, but, in general, the 
harder the brick the fewer were the organisms. — r 



'HltEE men arc at 

work on this side of 
little hill within 
sight of tlie hotel, digging 

out a house. A orbed? 

who would travel all < 
Bermuda 
no doubt find as 
many as a hundred men 
engaged in digging out 
houses. There is noth- 
ing remarkable in this 
digging bouses out of thu 
ground, although at first 
there seems to la-. I 
have seen houses dug out 
in New Jersey — some 
very nice houses. There 
t hey did I he in in the shape 
of clay, moulded it into 
bricks, and put the houses 
together afterward. In 
Bermuda thev are saved 
this trouble, for the clay, 
or coral sand, or what- 
ever it is, is already made into rock, ami the workmen have nothing 
to do hut saw it out in big blocks and stand it aside to season. It 
scorns natural enough to an American to see wood standing by to sea- 
son, hut Bermuda is the only country in the world where they season 
rucks la-fore using them. These tlirec men at work on the hilUide 
are very dclilxrale in their movements. They could give a New 
York laliorcr tsiints in killing time. In this res|>ect they are like 
most of the Bermuda workmen ; iait they gel so little pay I think 
they an- justified in doing as little work as possible. A dollar a day- 
is as much as thev earn, hut thev do not live on bread and water. 
The ns.f of one of 'the largest buildings in town, die Mcchanie's Hall. 

is just at the foot of the hill on which the hotel stand*. Tw en 

have la-en whitewashing this roof for the last two weeks. Any man 
of Ordinary whitewashing ability might to do it in a day. But over 
on the hilf three men have been at work for a month.' Their tools 
are a great chisel with a long wooden handle and two or three big 
hand-saws. They la-gnu work by snusithing off a small siwice on the 
top of the hill, and a part of one of its sides. Every hill 00 the 
islands is composed of this same kind of rock, covered with a thin 
coating of Berth, in which grass, flowers, and small cellar trees grow. 
The |>art of this rock that is exposed to the air is of a mstv black 
color, and looks hard and old ; but when it is cut into the surface ex- 
posed is of a rich cream color, just almut like the y ellow bricks some- 
times used in New York. 'Jim smooth place on tlie side of the hill is 
alsiut six feet high, and it looks like a -lice out of an immense lump 
of light brown sugar. The men go to work with the chisel and cut 
out a slii-e of the hill as large as they can conveniently handle — gen- 
erally alsuit six feet long and perhaps four feel broad, and the •aim- 
in thickness. When this block is detached and mllcd over on its 
side the men go at it with their saws and cut it into stones of the re- 
quired size. These are nearlv alway s t ut to a standanl sure for build- 
ing purtiosc*, about two feet long by ten indies square. The blocks 
are as shariM-ut as so many bricks, 'and as regular in size as in shape, 
and a* fast as they arc cut out thev arc piled in heaps, like cord-wood, 
to dry. These heaps an- generally put on the side of the road, and 
all over the islands may lie Ken cords of stone ready to be put to- 
gether into houses. 

They roll this material stone, ami I am not prepared to give it unv 
other name, but it docs not seem like what we arc accustomed i,i call 
rock. If yuu were to take the coarsest sea-side sand you could find, 
and press a bushel or so of it into a square cake, it would he very 
much like this stone, in consistency , in color, ami to tin- touch it is 
like the crumbly, yellow kind of molasses candy <-oniccti.,m-rs sell, 
— only, of course, it is not sticky. When newly cut out the blocks 
look rich and clean enough to eat.' 'Hie stone is then so soft that vou 
can take an onlinary penknife and whittle it easier than a piece of" 
soft pine. It is only a minute's work to drill a hole through the cen- 
tre of one of the blocks. The solidity of the n«-k varies in different 
places. In some hills it is pretty luird when first taken out. and in 
others it is so soft that it cannot' be worked at all, but crumbles into 
sand as soon as touched. Jlie hard hills are regularly worked for cpiar- 
ries, and the soft hills afford browsing room for goats.' W hen this stone 
is cut into thin slab, it leas to U- handled very carefiillv. Thev cut the 
blocks into slices alsmt an inch thick for roofing purposes, anil one of 
these pieces, if held by the two ends when fresh, would break by its 
own weight. The rock is exceedingly porous. Indeed, it is almost 
e a sponge, for it is cajiahlc of absorbing its own weight of water. 
A block of it weighing one hundred jkmumIs, if dipts-d in the sea, 
conies out weighing two hundred. Fortunately thev don't sell it by- 
weight, or you may depend ujhiii it the Bcrniudians would sell it damp. 

A man who is going to build a house has as mam of the blocks 
sawed out as will la- necessary for the walls; and thin *lal» for thu 
nsif, and lets them stand and season for a w-ar or more. If he is in a 
hurry to build, (but he never is if he lives in Bermuda.) he bun 
ore already hardened. By the end of a year his blocks 
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will 1k> hard enough to use, hut not hard like the stone* we are accus- 
tomed t4> in America. After they have W-eti excised to the air for 
fiftv yearn, you fan eut notches in lliem with a j«-n U.11 if i-. It due* nut 
take the Bcnnudian long to choose a Kite for hi* limine. In the town* 
of Hamilton and .St. Georges, as in other town;', a man must take 
what vaeant *pot he ran find, hut out in the country when a man own- 
ing any considerable quantity of land want* to build a house he make* 
for tli.' top of the highest hill. Hill-top* are the favorite place*, and 
valleys are at a discount. This seem* *t range, for ijie valleys liave 
the richest of soil*, and are filled with tropical vegetation that would 
not llouri*h on the hill*, when* the sea-breexes hlow. There is no 
douht some goi*l reason for it, hut I do not know what it is. Perhaps 
the Uermudian* are fond of a view of what the* consider " the whole 
IhhiivIIcs* continent ; " pi-rhap* the high land* are healthier. I think 
the latter is the more probalilc. though I have never heard of any 
sickness in the valley*. If the hill-top selected for the house i* into- 
jioseil of hard rock," the block* an- cut out on the sjs.t, and the exca- 
vation thus made doe* duly for a cellar. It is commonly .-aid that a 
Bcnnudian cut* hi* Itouse'out of hi* cellar, but this hap|»'ns only oc- 
casionally . No fuumlalion needs to I*' built, for the l>a*is is the ruck 
itself of 'which the whole island is made. It is an easy matter, of 
course, u> lav the Mucks on top of one another with a little cement be- 
tween; but the roof is not so easily made. The framework of the 
naif i* made of cedar, anil curiously enough, it is made and put to- 
gether on the ground, the piece* mortised and dovetailed together, 
an 1, when all complete, is taken apart and put up when- it U-longs. 
It has rafters, like our roofs, with light longitudinal slats, alsiut six 
inches apart, on which the stone slabs are laid. The roof i* usually 
the most expensive part of the building, for cedar i.- dear. A tree of 
any *i*c is worth a guinea just a* it stand*. Tliey use a* little fire- 
wood a« possible, for it i* costly. Such small pieces of cedar as are 
not lit for anything else, and logs too thin (or U tter use* arc sold for 
find; but not soli I by the cord, nor even by the bundle, as we buy kind- 
ling in New York. It is sold by the pound, at the rate of twenty 
pounds fur sixpence, which would bring it to 812 a ton. Ami any 
morning visitors may see little clsiny shavers about the wood market, 
telling the salesman that " mam" sent them after twenty pounds of 
wood. The tloors of the house* are made of pine, which is all imported i 
but all the other material is native. In making the roofs the slabs of 
stone are laid on like slates, and the roof-maker has to be careful to 
step only over the rafters, or his foot will go through. The Interior 
partitions an' made of the same stone; and when the house is finished 
its owner luis a structure that, if it should rain, would alt-orb alniut 
two hugdicad* of water to the square van] ; but he does not give the 
rain a chance. As *s*in a* tltc walls anil roof are up he covers them 
with a coaling of thin cement that makes them absolutely water-proof. 
Thi* cement is put on the walls within anil without, and there is no 
lathing. The same stone that make* part of the exterior wall forms a 
part M the wall of the room. As soon a* the cement is dry tin' whole 
thing is covered with a coat of whitewash — roof, walls, ami all; but 
it i- whitewash that will not rub off. They have a way of prc|Hiriiig the 
wash so that it i* as firm a* paint. Sometime* tiiev do it by putting a 
little lur|ientine in it, and sometimes they put in n decoction ot jirickly- 
jicar leaves ; but whatever they use, the visitor may lean against the 
whitest wall with a broadcloth coat witliout fear of soiling it. 

When all thi* i* done the Bcrmiidlan has a hou*c lli.it will last a 
thousand year*. Every year it stands it become* harder and stronger, 
hi Mich a 'climate a- ih'cv hoe here the building will outlast even 
such an extended family as that of the Duke of Argyll, or the Ilex 
family of England. If there should ever be a frost half of the house* 
in Bermuda would crumble, hut a fro*t ha* never lieen known here. 
There still remains, however, a very im|>ortant part of the building to 
construct. This is the water-tank. It i» said by everybody who has 
written anything about Bermuda that there are no wells in the island, 
but 1 know this to lie a mistake, for I have drank water out of several 
Bermuda well*. There are not, though, more than half a dozen wells 
in the whole islands, and the people depend entirely upon catching rain- 
water. Kor this pur|*ise they build large tanks, generally in the 
*ha|ie of a little addition or "lean-to" at the liack of the house, just 
as in America we build a wood-shed. An ordinary tank usually holds 
three or fmir hundred barrel* of water, which i- carried from the 
root by a stone gutter, 'l ie tank is built of the same kind of stone, 
lined with cement, and has a little window in one side, through which 
the cook rcaehc* with a |>ail and dip* out the water as she needs it. 
The water contained in these tanks stands till it is used but never In- 
cline* foul, ami no one would notice the difference between Bermuda 
rain-water and the best Crotou. Every house ha- its tank, and there 
is a constant supply of hundred* of millions of gallons scattered over 
the island. In the town of Hamilton every householder is required 
by law to build a tank, and in other parts of the Maud l hey do it 
from necessity without legal compulsion. Tlicre is plenty of rain and 
no danger of a lack of water, but the Government has built a stcam- 
condcnsi r at St. Oeorge* to supply the trooji* with fresh water in 
case tliere should be a continuous drought. But save in exceptional 
M'a«ms there i- generally a little shower nearly every morning, lasting, 
sometime*. 0I1U live or ten minutes, sometime* for hall an huuh and 
alwavs followed immediately by bright sunshine. For the last three 
week's there has liccn hardly' a drop of rain and even thing is very 
drv. In the- e three weeks the thermometer has not varied ten de- 
grees, rangiug between 69" and 7S°. till I have almost come to liclieve 
it is a sort of stationary thermometer without the power of going 
either up or down. 



The native style of Bermuda house is square, the larger one* with 
four-«ided roofs, the smaller with two sides. Most of the large 
ltou.se* are two stories high, but tlicre are many one-story one*. There 
is no earthly excuse, in my opinion, for building a house more tlian 
one story high in such a place a* Bermuda, where there is plenty of 
building material and land is cheap. There are not more than four 
or five three-story buildiugs on the islands, and it is only in later y ear* 
that any effort has been made to get out of the old' st vie of square 
houscs.'with nearly flat roof*. Probably the largest dwcfling house in 
Bermuda is the residence of J. H. Trimingham. where the Prince** 
I,oui*e is staying. This is two series high, and look* domewhat like 
an American country house. 

What does it cost ? That'* what a New Yorker generally wants 
to know. Outside of Mr. Trimingham 's, 1 do not see how any pri- 
vate house on the islands can have cost more than $4,0M0. Lamir 
is cheap, material is plenty, and land can he bought low. Thi* i<, 
of course, merclv for the house — the wall* and roof and flistrs — 
and docs not include any ornamentation or furnishing that fancy may 
suggest- There are plenty of place* in Bermuda that could uot be 
duplicated for ten time* the sum named, but the exticnse is in the con- 
tents not in the Imilding. A New Yorker could come down here 
and with Sin.noii make himself a residence that could not lie dupli- 
cated in the metropolis for a million. Servant girl« 'get $S and $•> a 
month, and everything is cheap but meat, which is dear. Any New 
Yorker who contemplate* building in Bermuda, need not lx» kept 
away by the fear of taxation. American*, of course, cannot buy lan 1 
there at all without taking the oath of allegiance to the British Gov- 
ernment, but they get a friend to buy property and then take a mort- 
gage on it, which answer* the same purpose. Tltc Hamilton Hotel U 
one of the finest building* in Hamilton, perhaps without any excep- 
tion the best ; and the taxes on building and ground* are " two and 
six" a year, or about sixty cent*. On an ordinary dwelling-house and 
lot the tax is alsiut twenty-five cents a year. This is because the im- 
fierial Government pay* nearly everything and leave* very little for 
the Bcrmudian* to settle for. The Government " runs" the school*, 
the Church, the, roads — everything. — Correspondence of the A'. Y. 

HARDENED COPPER AND THE ART OF DRESSING 
AND CARVING STONE AMONG THE ANCIENT PE- 
RUVIANS. 1 

T the time of the conquest. Pern extended 
from the Second degree North to the Thir- 
ty-seventh degree South latitude, from 
Quito to Cnscu. A road, whose present re- 
main* attest its importmnoB, traversed it for 
nearly eighteen hundred miles, over moun- 
tains often covered with snow and furrowed 
JifcXff- *3»>. ' by forests, which last were crossed by singu- 

lar suspension bridges, which oscillated like 
hammocks. This long highway, paved with flagstone, rarely ex- 
ceeded in width twenty to twenty-three feet, and was built from 
! material dug out of the Cordilleras. 

The arms of the native* were bows and arrow*, a kind of *hort 
ewnril. battle-axe* ami lances. The arrows and lance* were often 
tipped with metal. Their utensils were sometimes *Uine, but more 
I frequently copper, combined with tin in certain pnqxirl ions, to ren- 
j der them more lasting, hut without acquiring by this mixture a dura- 
I bilily comparable to brass or even approaching that of iron. By an 
analysis made under the direction of Humboldt, one ancient bronze 
instrument showed a combination of copper 91 parts, tin 6 parts; 
another specimen yielded copper 95.S, tin 4.5. 

While remains in iwriw/ stone arc rare in Pern, nevertheless the 
mine* of Kiahuanaeo, Ollantaylambo, ami the locality called Iji 
Kortatewa, with some others, yielded stone thus worked, and with 
an admirable perfection of line and surface; but these construction* 
belong to a very ancient period, far anterior to the time of the Inca*. 

The quarries from whence all these stone* seem to have been 
taken nre found about forty-five mile* in a straight line from the 
actual town o f Kiahuanaeo, on the isthmus which join* Cujiacabana 
with the main land. 

M. Raimondi says that the ancient Peruvian* split up the »tone in 
the quarry bv first' heating it by the burning of »traw, and then 
throwing cold water upon the heated mass. In building with this 
material they used inclined planes, up which the stone was drawn 
bv cable* made bv the Indians. The tool* of "hardened cop|*-r," 
as the author call* them, were similar in shape to our chisels, with a 
cutting edge at one end only. 

To carve the stone and ontain a bas-relief, M. Raimondi contends 
that the workmen covered with a»he* the lines of the design which 
thev intended to havo in relief, and then heated the whole surface. 
The parts of the stone which were submitted immediately to the 
action of fire became decomposed to a greater or less depth, while 
the design* protected In the a-hes, which is a had conductor of heat, 
remained intact. To finish his work the sculptor had only to pass 
lightly over the design with hi* copper chisel. 

Of mortar they used several kinds: with a *pccic* of bitumen 
very abundant in certain parts of Peru they made a cement which 
hardened quickly and held fimilv ; a mixture of lime and bitumen 
was used in the' construction of their irrigation canals, ("lay was 
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used to make unburnt bricks and cements, and in some localities use 
wan ma.lv of a calcareous stone, to which wai added a variable quan- 
tity of clay, making a kind of hydraulic lime. The largest unburnt 
bricks were from three to live feet long, and two and a half to three 
feet thick. 

In ordinary constructions the walls of either burnt or unburnt 
brick rarely exceeded in thickness sixteen inches, hut sometimes 
they were twenty-two to twenty-live feet thick, and in certain aquu- 
ducts as much as forty feet thick, to guard against the shock of 
earthquakes. When the Peruvian* wished to make a wall of great 
resisting power, having only small material at their command, they 
obtained the required volume by raining two or three of these walls, 



LIMK KILNS. 

Pa uk it as mi no, W- Ta., May 3, 16*3. 
To TIIK EblTUlla OK TUB AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 

Dtar Sirt, — Can you refer me to any person who can give me in- 
formation how to build a lime kiln capable of making 400 bushels per 
day. Or if vou know of any book on limeJnirning and kiln-making, 
you would oblige me very much by letting me know through your 
valuable paper. SUBSCRIBER. 

| W a do out know of any modern American book on the subject 
some of uor renders can give jou the necessary Information.— Eds. 
can ARCHITECT.] 



ROUGH-CAST IN NORTHERN LATITUDES. 



May S, ISO. 
:t : — 



To the Editors or the American Ari 

Gcnllemrn, — Will yon please answer the following questions 
through the columns of the American Artkitret? Will the climate 
of the Middle States admit of a successful treatment of rough-cast 
pl»»ter-work for the exterior of a frame building? If so, what are 
the ingredients and their proportions, and what the method of their 
application V Can ordinary pine lath be applied for the reception 
of the plaster? Can color, — Indian red, yellow ochre, for example, 
— be mixed with the plaster without materially affecting strength, 
etc. Very truly yours, b\ 

(TifKKR is nndiflicnlty in using mugli-cast plaster on the exterior of frame 
buildinss in Hie Middle or Northern States. The mortar should be mixed 
as for the first coat of plasterinit, but without gauging with pUnler-of. Paris, 
and cement may with advantage he mixed with the llroo in as Large propor- 
tinn as It it'll! bear without setting too quickly. We should generally use 
one jiart cement to two ot dry lime. And It the plaster is to lie colored, would 
mix a small nitantltv of liu*eod oil with the mortar. The first coat is oltcu 
put on pine laths, but stands very mocb better ou wire lathing. The wire 
lathing should be of the heaviest quality, so that It will not move under the 
nocwarr manipulation, ami tlmrehy split the coat of mortar in two. After 
applying the mortar, and while it U yet soft, patterns may be Impressed iu 
it with wo«>den moulds, or pebbles, bit* nf colored glass, or other ornameuls 
may ba imbedded In It. The auclent way of applying rough-cist," or 
" pebble dash," was, after the first cost hud lwcwuie somewhat hard, to mix 
the pebbles with a thin time mortar, and throw the mixture on the wall. 
Wlicllier this mole is ever imitated now we cannot say. The addition of 
color to the plartcriog mortar has little or no influence on Its strength, hut 
there are not many colors which will re«i»t the caustic action of the lime. 
Venetian red is one of the best ; yellow ochre is also excellent for such iuw-s, 
and gives n good color. French blue can also bejised. The two former 
colors retard shy 
T*CT.l 



slilfhtly the drylnx of the mortar.- F.|.». 



THK BEST BOOK ON PERSPECTIVE. 

Chicaoo, May 8. IMS. 
To thr Editors of the American Arcuitkct: — 

(lentlemen, — Will you be ao kind as to inform me through the 
American Arckiteel which is the best book on perspective. 

Respectfully yours, H. G. 

[.Modern Ptrtprctit*, a Treatise upon the Principles and Practice of Plane 
and Cylindrical PeMiectlre, by Professor William R Ware. ' 
si & dm 



James B. 



O.K 1 i 



oiupany, Boston, 



BOAT-HOUSES. 

W7 Da Kalb Ave., Bbooelvs, X. Y. 
To the Editors or the American Architect : — 

Sin, — Can you put as in communication with some buHder that 
makes a business of building boat-houses. Myself and friends are 
desirous of building a small boat or club house at a place called 
Outre Moriches, Long Island. We would like to find out how much 
it would cost to build a house 20' x 35', one story, with a ld-fool 
piazxa on the four sides. Also the cost with a 12- loot piazza on the 
3'j-UmjI side only. If you can do anything for us you will confer a 
great favor on a reader of vour paper. Yours respeclfullv, 

R. B. Prick. 

[Wc do not believe that there are enough bnnt-houses bnlll in the wbnlc 
cnuntrr to warrant any man in twdcrtaklnz such work aa a specialty. Any 
reputable builder can figure out tiin cost of the house, von wish to build In 
hall an boor.— Eds American Ajicuitect.1 



NOTKS AND CLIPPINGS. 

r a Larob Bvildixo.— A curious instance of the diffi- 
culties which the peculiarities of tropical soils give rise to when dealing 
with the foundations of heavy buildings has recently occurred in 
Georgetown, the capital city of British Guiana Designed by the gov- 
ernment engineer until lately in charge of the Public Works Depart- 
ment of that colony, some erections intended for use as law courts had 
proceeded to a certain point, when the successor to the office above 
named discovered that the buildings were bodily sinking, and this — as 
far as we have been able to Irani — was taking place without any set- 
tlements or cracks being visible in the walls ol the building, and with- 
out any disturbance of the surface soil close to them. In fact, it was 
not easy lo detect the immediate cause of the subsidence, hut it was ul 
limatrly found that at a few yards distance the ground was bulging up- 
ward. The present bead of the Public Works Department in his report 
in no way reflects upon the character of the design given by his prede- 
cessor lo the footings, or on the dimensions of the foundations. There 
is nothing, indeed. In these to And fault with, and the difficulty has arisen 
apparently from the two-fold character of the soil in the Immediate vi- 
cinity of the buildings ; that on which the work is erected being of good, 
solid, unyielding sand, but being surrounded to all appearance by a bed 
of earth Less capable of withstanding either vertieal or lateral pressure. 
The consequence has been that this surrounding hell of earth has 
yielded upward lo the force exerted upon it by the lateral thrust of the 
squeezed material immediately below the buildings. — Seitntijie Amtri- 



Proposed New Lioht-hocsx is Lowkr Dklaw arx Bat. — The 
Fourteen foot Hank in the Lower Delaware Bay, between the Brandy- 
wine and Cross-Ledge Shoals, has had for years stationed upon it a 
light-ship. Owing to the heavy flow, it has been found almost Impossi- 
ble to keep this light ship in position, especially in the winter mouths, 
when most needed. In order to secure the permanent location of this 
beacon, as well as to guide vessels not only clear of the Fourteen-foot 
Bank, hut also from the lower end of the Joe Flugger Shoals, the Light- 
house Board has decided to erect a light house on this spot. There are 
peculiar engineering difficulties surrounding this project, since there is 
a depth of 21 feet of water over the Fourteen foot Bank, and then a 



depth of some 23 feet of quicksand to bo got through bef< 



solid 



Viollst-lB'Doo once said that the locomotive was at great a piece of 
pare architecture In it* way at a cathedral. 



stratum of clay suitable for foundation ran he reached, there being no 
rock bottom at this point. The plans of the engineers under considera- 
tion at the present moment comprise a caisson of) feet in diameter at 
the base, .30 feet diameter at the top, and 43 feet in height. It is pro- 
posed to build the caisson of cast-iron plates made separately and bolted 
together on the inside by flanges, the outside surface being smooth and 
regular. There is now available an appropriation of $176,000 for the 
prosecution of this work. It is proposed to tkmt the caisson into posi- 
tion by means of a "camel," and by pumping tiie water Into this latter 
lo gradually sink the caisson to its foundation level. The pump to be 
employed for this purpose is designed for a capacity of 500 gallon* per 
minute. F'rom present indications it would seem as if the contracts for 
the wnrk would be given out before the close of the present year- — 
Thr Iron Ayr. 

The Palack of the Pope* at Ationon. — A correspondent of the 
/Wy Aries, writing from Avignon, says : — " Many of your readers will, 
1 feel sure, be glad lo hear that Ihe French Committee for the Preser- 
vation of llivtorieal Monuments has at length succeeded in making an 
arrangement by which the Palace of the Popes in lids interesting old 
city will shortly cease to he used as barracks for the garrison This act 
of vandalism dates from the first year of the reign of Louis Will , and 
since that time much irreparable damage has been done to the frescoes, 
while many of the rooms have been disfigured by w hitewash, Party- 
walls have been knocked down in tome places, and wooden partitions 
run up in others, and despite all that has been done the palace has nut, 
as may readily be imagined, been at all comfortable as military quar- 
ters. Remonstrances against Ihe barbarous use to which this historical 
building was being put nave been made from time to lime for the last 
fifty years, and just before thr fall of the empire it (veined as if the 
scandal would shortly cease, for some new barracks were htitll for the 
garrison close to the station. But just as they were ready for occupa- 
tion the war with Germany broke out, and after it was over the French 
pontoon corps, whose headquarters were formed at Strasburg, was sent 
to Avignon to do their exercises upon the Khone, now that the lthine 
was do longer available. So the ordinary garrison perforce remained 
in the Papal Palace, and tome fresh arrangement hail to be made- M. 
Vloltet-le Due, the eminent architect who restored the ramparts nf Avig- 
non with so much ability, did his beat to obtain the content of the Min- 
ister of War to the erection of fresh barracks, but he died before any. 
thing wai settled, and the Committee for the Preservation of Historical 
Monuments hat experienced great difficulty iu extracting a definite 
promise. This promise has, however, been given, but the Palace will 
not be evacuated until the new barracks are finished." 



iNOExiottg hut InpEODABtB. — A Buffalo manufacturer of lime and 
cement, Mr. Cnmmings. aayt that he has examined the Egyptian nbehsk 
in Central Park, New York, and finds that it is nnt natural stone, at hat 
been generally believed, but ratlter a mass of concrete composed of 
pieces of granite from lite sixe of a walnut down to that of wheat. 
These tinnet arc mixed with tome bituminous matter not unlike usphat- 
tum, and the ttonea and atphaltum are mixed with hydraulic lime contain- 
ing clay. The thinness of the lime shows, according to Mr Cummings, 
that the men who made the obcliidt knew how to make concrete. The hier- 
oglyphics must have been formed by fastening letters on the inside of 
the box into which the concrete wai placed, every letter being made 
to " draw." The obelisk can be carried up by this process at the rate 
of about a foot a day, and can be exactly reproduced now at an esti- 
mated cott of SI6.000 There it no doubt that it will last for ages, 
which would not bo the case If Roman cement Instead of hydraulic 
lime had been used. 
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{Altktmah a lory* partum of the building inltlliaenei 
U nroriM by Ikrlr regular avert rprmittnti, the editor I 
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BUILDING PATENTS. 

iled tpeetiealumt of any patents here mentioned 
r with full deloi/ ilttutratumt, may be obtained 
4 ..mmij#«"itrr 0/ Hateutt, at Waihmgbm, far 



it cents., 



IlKI. K AMI. Til i: M 11 III**.. - 
, HuhUr.il Park. III. 
H111 rr>.H am> Famkmimu TinnriuR. — 

JolUU L'U0|«T. WiL>UillglOll. I*. C. 

27fi VAV Kimt-K* API . — George lloftuanu, Jr., and 
Au.lln 1>. HotTaiMin, Chicago III. 

27o.'*T. STORK. — Jm. A. llooel.Mi. ltot.ti.ti. Maw. 

27 ti GUI. KlUK-KWAIT. — George W. LiwUey and 
Harry W. Raleigh. Baltimore. Mu. 

27«.H22. Vl'F- — Jacob A. Painter. Arthur, 111. 

27i'.,6.'3. l.i». mimu LaI" 11. — I't e.lerlck Palmer, 
Hampton, Vfc 

eWjM. iBHtn-OPBtEtt. - Martlu U ['avail, how 
Castle, llld. . , _ 

•.•Tii.tai. Kavev-TBiiCiiH lUxr.i-K. — Jonathan P. 
Abbott, Clercland. O, 

iiii.ma Fikk-E.. U'x. — William F. Clerk, Bus- 
ton. Mum. „ , , „,. 

'.'•f.,7 1.V FiBr.-K-i vi e Ladpkii. — .Iran Kllay, 

TT«,TJ». ' ViKE-EAr Arr. - Albert r. Slurleraut. 
Nut wicb, Conn. 
27li.7.Ki. FlKK-P.to.APB. — Henry II. Walbrldga, 

"^rfoVsl" "iMciliEMi'B-WiMtiuw. — FrIeilricU llredo- 
horsl. Bremen, Germany. 

27,1787. AIT. .MAIL El.tit ATOIl llAl. IIWAV 

Gt Aim.- Jowl* Byara, Ncwlouville, and George 
Tailor, Erereu, Maw. 

i.6.7M-7llS. EibvatuB. - Leel [I**.. I »n«. O. 

27.i.M3. FlBC-Em Al l. - Miulavot Itcldei. SI. 
Lnul*. Mo. _ 

I7U.S5I, WlMPMII.I. AMI. DEltnii K. - lHUK! VI. 

Ijimb. Pamballrille, Mich. 

27.. Kl». HAI'KTV-ArPAItATCaroBKl.KVATtlB I'UIT- 

ronvs.- Man W. Mason, Providence, It. I. 

««»S6. Mai HISB i-ou barin.i K-'ttsu Fahbi.. 
_ Henry M. Miner. Pittsburgh. Pa. 

27t. »M» Duolt-Lot K. — Alpltoiise MonUut, New 
York, N.Y. „ 

-76MI. Dm-r-»r.Mi!«> Ban k -M »nn\-r — Henry 
H. Morrison and George Willelt, Motley, Minn. 

27(j.»»*-h»t. WismhMUM. — Alexander ItaMfa, 

Sail FranchMo, Cel. 
V76.UI3. SahII-Wkioht. — Gary B. Smith, Heuear, 

27(t,»M- KMoB-ATrACIJHEMT.— Robert S. Watson, 

B 5?ii>U.' SWaWtvaWOmV-Ctallvl B. t lark, lit. 

lr £>lTi«i! ^KIBK-K^i apf. — Arthur C. Uitcbaock, l>e- 
corah, lawa. 

■76U7J. Kibe r>" APE. -Ocirge K»lly, CUI<-Bgo, 
111. ' 



SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 
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S3' e» »4.Tfl''. four M y 
faur-at'y Hat, dvall. a 
anil tlf, foiiMfy Hal. 



flat; family hotal, ?f.' » 42' 4'', 
aud «torc, l.V arid tu' x 41" 4" 

'".Wfiarv '.S/.', 'v""'l38 aiul 14(1, Ward II. for Alden 
Arery. 2 dwell... .'4" x 63', Hiie.«.fy iitaiiaanl; Aldan 
A»«ry, builder. 

t7arri<im SI., near St. [tololpb St., Ward II, for 
M»FMiliu*etM lintilute of Taebnidoty, macliankal. 
131' » IW tw.. .i y Bat; and Uiller in>u»*. 24' > 24'. 
otia-.t'y flat. 

,1 .1, , , .1 1 »f„ V, . -I w>, .■ ,( F m \ ,-< 1» 

24, Ward 7, for Howard Sariiant, truitaa. mercan- 
tile, -M' t 4tVaiid 74'. flee «f» flat. 

WiW. - Maverick St., rear, near Jeffrie. St., 
Ward for Columbia lUnat » lub, boat houfce, 'MV a 
aty twi -et'v j.iteh ; A. A J. McLaren, buildar*. 

lt'e$trm .iff., rear, nearly o|,)Hii*Ue Kterelt St., 
\>'ar.t Si. for I", o. Callalian. .torage of wagon.. IK' x 
Oil' ona.t y |iitch. 4re<j. llu>l|;Hle, builder. 

/»»r>»ilfr ,lrr„ Ward U. for I "I1II1001UI Sugar 
Keflnlng Uonirjany, .tnmgt-litlildtug, 120' I 187' 6", 
and '<& x 11*'. one »t'y flat: John K. T'cke, builder 

I'irirmi^i St., eor. [hifenport Are., Ward v 1, for 
Lucieii J. Komllok. ■wall., »" x J7', twi>«('» BMn, 

/,rt»f ^i/r* .%(.. .No. B1.7, W ard 14, for l^>ronto I>. 

1 'lirdel I , earnaga home, 1 «,' x 4u*. one.al'y flat. 

West firtt St., eor, B St.. Ward 1.1. for BovtM 
Coo|*ragn t:<i.. eo.-»rM»rHibo|>, llHl' 1 4»HV, twoffy flat. 

t urUll St., naar Norfolk St., Ward 24, lor Sam- 
tiel II. 1'ieree. dwell.. 21' 2" I 2L' 7", two .t'y piwh; 
W.J. Jobllng. builder, 

(V«..mer,-.ai ;'...( ll'*,ir/. near t nlor. St., Ward 
14, for lto»U.u <ia> Light Co., .torage of cntl, 17'.e 
and 11I2' x if" ti» and 27e', and 14' x T.V, two .t y 
tl.t. Oao Haik.r. Imildnr. 

Wi,t fWII A/.. Aim. « ojirf 47, Ward 1.1, for 
.lame. IWriue, 2 daella. and .tore.. Ill' x 32' each, 
three, .t'y flat; .lame* IWvina, builder. 

F.irext Art.. Ward 21, for Lueinda F, Tri|.p. 2 
dwell.., 21' x 37', two-al y pitch; Joliu U. Allbrlght, 
builder. 

Centre St., near l.«roanli:c St.. Ward 23, i dwell... 
24' > .Hi'. lbre<nt'y flat, lor Win. Magee; Ja». OK.k, 
builder. 

Metritis Are., near Wardeck St., Ward 24. for 

.1 1 .1... :l 24' ..1 1! .•'..'., -...-I 1.' .' ■ IJ 

8". twriifj hip, CUM, Harwood, builder. 

Trravut St.. .Yo. Ni. Ward 3, f 1 r I*. .1. Nary, 

2 dwell.. , 19' X JO', thret-.t y flat; John llayea. 
builder. 

HnjrHt St., near I lata St., Ward 21. for John I". 
Satitrv, dwell., 31' x 4u', three .t'y flat; dwell., 32' x 
4U', llifee-et'y flat; Andrew I'. Anderson, builder. 

M'luAitiyMu St., rear, near Kayo* St.. Warn 23, f.»r 
llrwtou 'I hren.l and Twine Co., Moreboiue, 15' x Utl', 
oue..t'y Hal; Chaa. 11. Lewis, builder. 

, r ,. I , near llTl.-l . ■-(.-.' r M' tity 

<;. ll.-aley, dwell., 22' x 2*', twott'y pitch; Ji*ej»h 
A. llealey, builder. 

Il'ril Sertnth St.. -Vo». UXJ (In./ 1S7, Ward 11. for 
Sarah (i. Mallcy. dwell, and rti.ro. 2S' 1 3o'. thiea- 
Ifi lilt; Isaac II. Y. Ilunn, builder. 

ItiHxhriUr Are., near tirecn wlcli St., Ward 21, for 
Patrick « Ml. hael Flnntgan. dwell., 2l' x 32', three- 
»fy flat, Michael Kyan, builder. 

i/o v.. or St., near llalnbrldge St., Ward 21, for 
Hiomaa J. Tlioniae, daell., 21 T 2" x Uy 7", two-.t'y 
pllcli; < h*rlc. H. Ill.-lgett. builder. 

»;*;.'. St. \, :,. «.ni s. f..r .1. 
dwell., 28' x 12/, two-.t y p;tch, 
builder. 

/A.r. »-./er Are., cor. Alger St . Ward 15, for Al- 
fred I.. Armstrong, dwell. And .lore, «' X 40'. two- 
.t'y Hat. 

ftv/»rc/«c.f ^re., «. for John IXinoran. 

dacll , LI' ami 211' x >• and SV, three-.fy flat; Ed- 
ward J. Tuliey, builder. 

24, for 
Geo. 



M. Slmp- 
Enirc«, 



;i -j*. 1 1 r ,1 

Geo. L. Mud ley .table, l&> X IlV, 
I,. Sludley, builder, 



St., Ward 'J 
m y pitch; 



r. Statiom. - MeMr.. 1'. E. & H. K. 1 telle, 
architecl., are preparing dmwingA for a three sty 
bn.i.img to be erected cor. Calhoun and Pratt Bits 

to tm .le.i k -uato.l the Southwestern Police Stall 

It will be of brick and .tone, 43' x M'.aud cwt 

■raaSAMI HAbl Mr. W. K. Weber, architect, I. | 

Drawing drawing, lor .las. liiiliDgiley, Emi.. for • 
two.t'y building 1« be erect-d a*. Gay aiul Mlgb 
SU It will In ol bnck, with .tone and terracotta 
ttnl.h. -7" X «'. and c- »l »a,M». 

Dveiii»'>» -*I. A - Blake, Kaq , i« al«.ut to erect two 
Amherst .tone front house.. 01. Ill.lilln St., between 
(harle. and Paul Sis., each If x cy, and to cost 
$12,.a». from deslgDB by Maura. J. A. AS W. T. Wll 

iur last re|ort twenty 
the more iinporiaiii 



; build 
re. and 



BriLtHsr. P»:UMIT>--Slnc 
permits hare been grant. 

of which are the following 

A. L. Goner, ttlrwt «fy 
lugs, o s Pre.l"n St., bet 
Morton Alley. 

E S. Purkey. 12 thtae-.t y brick building*, t « Oil- 
■nor si. 11 e e .r. *»i inor and Mulberry sts., and 
4 three il'y brick bitlldiug*. 11 * Mulberr) 'St., e of 

"cb'iis. S »i Kracuer. tw.^.t y bri.-k building, • > 
Portlai.'l St., betw.Mii. i.reeii- and Emory St.. 

Uubrlel A 10 . I 1 "lir-rl v .alrbuu, u. llAltlnlore 
81., belwci. llow»r>l lo.d Kuiiiw St.. 

Ann Morgan, Hoc. .t > Luck building and two. 
»t'y l.i I k .table 111 P ir, e > Mount St., between 
Latitat* and TuwuicimI Si*. , „, 

A 1. J ..kup.cii.1. v brick building. 4"' x 90'. 

w .'luce St.. between Well, and M.l o.uas St.. 
UtHtlon. 

Till. MnstU'n Wobb. — During the month of April. 

21 brick and Uf VrOodeli pcrimu were uralitnd al the 

oBloeol Iu>i*wb>r of Itu.l.Lng*. 
Butt-Divo Vl BMII.. - fi<rct. - r»r/s«l .Vf .eor. Foe. 
B Su, Ward 5, for Patrick O Klordan. family hole!. 



BriuitMO Perbit*.- fan Hurra 21' w Sum- 

nerlATe., fi tw.^st'y browti.tone fnjnt dwells.; c-wt. 
each, jo.ooo. owner and builder, Patrick Uoueaiiuon, 
1«; Wjtbe Are.: architect, 1. II. lteynold*. 

l a* /<«r» n *f ., . w cor. Sumner Are., three at'y 
browiuioiie front .tore and flats, tin ruof; eo»t, 
BIo.iho; owner, etc., same as last, 

Mattel/ St.. » *, 240' e Lewi* Are., 3 two«t'y brick 
dwell*., gratel rool..cuel, e*ch.»5^iK); owner, L. M. 
Nlchol., tuti Macon St. 

•WfKn.lt ,4re... e cor. Newel Sr_. fonr-st'y frame 
leneli.ent. gratel roof; co*t. tn,a», owner, .lame* 
Burke, on prenii*ee; architecl, F. Weber; builder, 
J. la. Ion. 

jrirr»/u-.rrcn/n St., n *, 200' e Third A re., thrtt* 
»l'y brick tenement, tin roof; coet, H, 000; owner. 
Patrick Gray, M JTiltd Are . architecl. <.'. B. Shel- 
don. 

AorfA EltMt PI., e ». I2fy n Myrtle Are., thr**-«t'v 
brick .tore and tenement, tin roof; coal, e3,Mm'. 
owner Smith W. Tryon, North Oxford St.; archl- 
tact. ri. Van Nottex; builder*, f. A. * S. B. Barlow 
alt.1 K. Trvon. 

>'ra«A-|.a Air., a- ., liny 11 Greene Are., two-sfy 
browntlotic and brick front dwell., lln r.«.l, cel. 
W^leD; owner and builder, Myron C. Ku»b, M 
Franklin Ave,; architect. G. P. L'happell, masou, 
C. King. 

M. ■ Ihmongh St.. Ac. 3*4 ,ni.f 3M, . a. 171)' t Stuy. 



lit building f.tur sterlet 
I Sedgwick and Oak SU., 

MS. . 



Unltarslly PL, cor. Twelfth St.; architect, H. S. 
Ilardeuburgh; builder. J. L. Hamilton. 

Chicago. 

Ai-AK'iBxst-llot AKft. — C. P. Thomas, architec-t, bat 
plan* completed for a four-st'y a|«rlineiit-hi>u*e, 
31' x .2'. for 1'be.NU.ra ii. Springer, In Imi built cor. 
of lllTl.lon St. and Ijlsallo Are., to cost (l»,0tKI. 

John Otter, architect, baa the following apart- 
llleul h.>u*ee: — . 

An *i*riment-bnll.tliij; on Whitney SL, for J. F. 
Wash, to co*t gib, 000. 

An aiKtrtmenl building on Sedgwick St., for 4'. A. 
lie lander, p. curl »>.i«u. 

An apartment-house al No. 15 Oak St., lor F. 1 
lelsou, to cost 97A*>- 

An apartment house 
Mangvitt; cost. e7.."*i. 

A pressed-bi Ick l.-ne 
and t.atement, ou 11 e cor. of ? 
for 11. ltumifeld. cost, e.i'.i"" 
Hoi ag*. — John Otter, arciiltect, ha* plan* for Mr. 
o. Ybler'. dwelling, to be built cor. Garfleld Are. 
and Sedgwick St., to cost fH.ono. 

Mr L. U. llallberg, architect. i< building an octa- 
gon addition to Proi. Swing'* bouse, at No. «ol Su- 
perior St. 

Fl. t r*. - .k*n Otter ha* on hand 3 four Jl'y UkU for 

Blonigren Bros. A C. P. Ilolmberg, pressed brick 

and none fli.Uh, to ts«t g4«,c<Ai. 
'the same architect ha* plan, for tbreeet'y and 

basement flat* ou I^tsalle Ate., of Columbia and 

Berlin Hone, for l>. IKmrgan, 10 eel Mi.uO. 
ST.iniA. — John titter ha* 2 turce-.t'y .tore* and 

dwell*, on . e cor. of Ontario and Franklin Sts., for 

J. A. Und. loruet e-'ii.'W. 
C P. Tliomas, arcliltwt, has plan, for .tnree on 

North Clark St., for Mr. F. K. Spencer, ol preeeed- 

bnek and .tone flnl.h ; coat, g2(.,.;0u. 
Flte .lore* and flats at the . w cor. of stale and 

Thirty- third Sts., for Herbert Coesard. of stone and 

pressed brick; co*t. eM*-'. 1 "*'. 
lit I UMBO Pr.KBlT". — J. Busain. lwo-»fy brick 

dwell and bam, 2iXx 50', No. 513S*dgwtck St.; coat, 

M *lal. 

It. Ilitt, threc-.t'y brick store and flats. 25 / X to'. 

2M ogdeu Ate.; ouel. f 1 2.000. 

John Kick, twiMtfy brick dwell., 22' x oo', H 
EtaimSt., coet, *3,enn. 

Ihc Johnston K.tate, tvo.fy brick .u.re, 34' 
x U", &3 North State St.; 0*1. 1 '.»/«*>. 

Chi I Frenx, tw.. .t v ItoeiMiil brick flau, ar 1 x S*'. 
7;« GlrardSl.; coal, »2,BnO. 

Blomgieu ltr.w. A liolenber,:, 4 three .t'y brick 
Hate...'/* n«r. Vt^iK llurllwri St.. e.»t. *:n.uoo. 

K.dwa.d hurk, Isuet'y brick .tore and dwell., 22' 
X tn', :«■-• Tventyslxlh St.; cat, W.0.HI. 

S. Prybyl. 2 iwo-.t'y brick dwell... t»' 1 Kf, West- 
tru St.. e>ir. Ariuatage St., eo»i. *l,r.«i. 

P.. Schil. k. four .t'y basement bn. k tt..re and 
flau,2i' x W, 437 North i.lark St.; c.et, »U',0.». 

John Koula. tw.>ei'y biick dwell., vf x xf, 4J"2 
Union St-; cost, 52, Wit.. 

T. C. McKay, twu-al'y basement attic brick dwell.. 
22' 1 Sti", 52U A.liland Ave.; coel. »3,lOi>. 

Mary K, Sand*. tu.K.t'y brick dwell., 50' X Gt', 2S2 
Hermttage Ate., cat, e'.i.ia.i. 

Mathews & Cornwall. 2 tbreest'y brick dwells., 
BU' x Gi', 64»-eou Muuroe SI.; cost, »I5.00«. 

John K.de, twi.n 1 l.io»'i..eiit and attte bcMl 
dwell., 20' Ho', 2MI llaatliig. St.; cost, $5,Ji». 

-',, three-st y brick flaU, 21' > 7f, 514 



eeeant Ate , four-.t y browii»toiMi and brl.-k a»ylii.n 
hul ding, cat. SSn.OtW; ..wiier, Hebrew urplian ■». 
elety, 3no and »2 Mclionough St.; architecl. T. Eu- 
geliiaidt; builder*. I". Mauler and C. I.. .I..|>n.,.ii. 
ALT kbatiom, — State St., Xo. It, ral.e,! ball .fy, 
grate; r.e.f, and f .uul't brick enlelnion, nea I01111- 
dation. built; cat, ('J.OOi; owner, >li*. C. Gllltiore. 
builder*, H, L. ft W. A. Southard. 

r-'.i-t/ Srvmlif jiOk St., .Yrw. 211 and 22. t.ne tt'v 
bnck exteiLtiou. c.wt, a.l.tXO; owner, Win, s M.td- 
d<M:k, Last One Hundred and Twciilt-tlikrd St.. 
eutuirliiteiMlent*, Maclay & Itatten. 

tiee.-H/telh St., t ., 2il' w Maditoii Ate.. four-sCy 
brtck extension; ci»t. glo.«»; ovnor. SUiphen Bar- 
ker, e*r„ 24 East Setentteth Su, architect, o. A. 
Sch.lleuger. 

> - roaf of., B w eor. Wall St.. internal alteration.; 
ttM, J4.000; owner, Ellen s. Aucbuiuty and otter.. 



Bt tl.nisti Pbbbit*.- 1>. II. luhlwin & Co., four-*t'y 
brick .lore, Filth St. bet. Wtwdand Stone Si... coet, 
•7,000. 

C. H. Welan, tvo-»fy brick building, «en Sycamore 
St.; cat. »3,5"0 

Win. oniiges, fourat'y brick building. 512 Bare 
St.; cat. 1 7,«K.. 

Potcr Scheier, three-«t'y brick building, • w cor. 
Liberty St- and (antral Are.; cot, f 1*000. 

Mr*. F. llarusrnont, four el', brick building, 91? 
l ine St.; eel, blu.OoO. 

A. J. Mutlane, iwo-at'y brick building, cor. Cen- 
tral ATe. and 1'hird St., coat, 04.01)0. 

Eight permit* for repair*. 

Total |»ri>ilt*^io date.^IlL^ 

Milwaukee. Wis. 

Hi : i.in m. Pehmii*.- The following building par- 
mlte hate been granted by tho Board of Public 
Work.: — 

II. tioese & Bro.. brick reneered dwell., on Van 
Buren, betveen WlKOneln and Michigan St*., to 
coel 02.NKI. 

Kred Kropf, brtck dwell., on Third St.. In the Sec- 
ond Ward, tor Mr. Blown, to cue! e2,Edv, 

Ferye ft Kupi<en, double brick hou*e on Grand 
Ate..iM.ai Eighth Si . Hi the Fourth W ard, for E. 



APABTBESi.Hot*E. - Al N-w. 30 and n West Thir- 
ty-tilth Si,, a tut.lielor*' apntiieiit-house. H' x loo', 
elghtst'y. brick und brow u»t«ne, 1* to he built fn.m 
de.lgn* of Mr. .la.. Uruwn Lord, at a |ir»t»bS< rial 

Uf alejut O2IHI.II0U, 

Hoi .i .VlaMi.. HiilK-rt Plrruon & Co. hate drawn 
plan, lor Mr. Morrill for *tx house., to tu.. built at 
Molt Ate., cr. One Hundred ai-d Fiftieth St. '1 bey 
Will bo of brick. IW0 MtfttJ and French roof. at,d 
will cost about 07 • ihi each. 

I t the.lloo. cha.. II. Trtiax, a brick end lerra- 
coitahoina i. to Inbuilt, (rati de» : gu* of Mr. .la*. 
S. rart.»Morlt>. to cr.t 0 5.1**'. It l* to l« built on 
Clue lluu.ir.d and 1 aeuly lourlh St., facing Ml. 
Mom. Folifa 

MABKKT-Hol'.l'. — Plan* for Wnshtugtou Market arc 
U-lii f : pertecn-d by .Mr. IK.ngliui Muyth. 

I'VLi-tlKAPll.lti iLlji\ti. ~ Hie c<iiii|wiitlon f"t the 
Western Colon Telegraph Coin|Mny * building. 
I* lllh Ate., cor. T e eli ty- third St. I*, we bear, to be 
limited to three architect*, who it umlersiand are 
Me».r*. II. J. Ilardeubergh, E. E. Ralil, and Bruce, 
Puce £ Freeman. 

TE5cyiK>7-Huc»g. — Ad 
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HE proposed revision of (tie Building Law of New York 
hits, wl< regret to say. failed to piss in the legislature, Htid 
the reforms which would have been brought about by 
mean* of it must wait another year if, indeed, they will ever be 
accomplished. Tim preseut bill was substantially the same as 
that drawn up by Mr. Esterbrook some time ago, and possessed 
all the merits which would naturally be looked for in a scheme 
prepared by an intelligent and experienced man for correcting 
the weak point* of a law which he hud for years administered. 
It will bu long, wc imagine, beforo so favorable an opportunity 
will occur again, acid those who wish well to the cause of good 
building should endeavor to keep in mind all the good point* 
of Mr. Esterbrook's proponed regulations, as a guido for future 
legislation. 

ME Electric Lines Company of New York, whieh has se- 
cured the privilege of constructing underground conduc- 
tors, to be rented to telegraph or telephone companies, 
proposes to begin work immediately, and will lay its cables 
very rapidly through the principal street* of the" city. The 
conduit to be used, instead of an iron pipe, is said to be a 
woo-len box, nineteen inches wide and seven inches high, di- 
vided into throe compartments, each compartment containing a 
cable of sixty-eight wireR. In erder to prevent induction the 
wires are kept apart by templets of gutta-percha, and after the 
templets are full they are revolved, so as to bring the wires 
into spiral lines. When this is done, the cable is placed in a 
mould and melted paramne poured over it, which hardens into 
a sort of candle with sixty-eight wire wicks. This is a com- 
paratively inexpensive process, and the company expects to re- 
duce the cost of its lines below that of the overhead wires. 
The boxes are. it is said, to be laid two feet below the surface 
of the streets ; but it is difficult to sue how objects so fragile 
can he safely maintained in that position. 



CT CASE involving the right of telephone companies to the 
f\ use of other persona' buildings as supports for their wires 
' was decided in Hartford not long ago. It seems that the 
local telephone company, in running its lines, carried them 
over the roof of a block of stores on one of the principal streets. 
The owner was informed that it would only be necessary to use 
the building in this way temporarily, and that in ahout four 
days the wins would be removed to poles in the streets, and 
not wishing to incommode the company, he consented to this 
arrangement, saying that lie would allow a week, instead of 
the four day* a»ke -I for. At tho end of the week, the repre- 
sentatives of the company came to him and asked for an ex- 
tension of the time, which was granted, as were successive 
requests of the sain.- kind, until the wires had been in place a 
month. By this time the owner, who had seen the period for 
which his courtesy was invoked increased to seven times its ' 



original limit, had lost patience, and he declined to extend it 
further. This apparently made no difference to the company, 
which simply left its wirea where they were, and the owner 
then requested their removal. No reply was made to the re- 
quest, and after some time a formal notice was served upon 
the company, that the wires must he taken from tho building 
within a reasonable time, or they would be summarily removed 
by the owner himself. Even this brought no respotise, and 
after waiting several day* the owner proceeded to the roof of 
his building armed with ah axe, and knocked tho company's 
property into the street. The company then brought an action 
against the owner for malicious mischief, and was promptly 
defeated, the jury bringing iu a verdict for the defendant, with 
costs, in twenty minutes. 

EVERAL cases of undoubted typhus fever have occurred 
recently, both in Boston and New York, where the disease 
seem* to have been traced directly to its source in the va- 
pors generated by decomposing filth. Six cases of tho fever 
occurred in one building, a crowded tenement-house in West 
Seventeenth Street, and it is remarkable that none of the pa- 
tients were over eighteen years old, most of them being under 
five. This may, perhaps, show that the. infection originated iu 
the building, since children too young to go about would be- 
less exposed to contagion from without, as well as more sensi- 
tive to the unfavorable influences immediately around them, 
and the investigation of the structure which was made by the 
attending physicians showed that the air of the cellar was in a 
most poisonous condition, the floor being covered with heaps of 
tilth standing iu pools of water. A thorough cleansing and dis- 
infection of the cellar was immediately followed by a change 
in the condition oi the patients in the rooms above, and while 
two, attacked earlv, died before the improvements were made, 
all who lived until" they were completed began to show signs of 
recovery. 

HE people of Boston have been entertained with another 
artistic competition, the subject this time being the great 
Unitarian minister, Theodore Parker, whom it is intended 
to commemorate by a bronze statue. We do not know the de- 
tails of the competition, but imagine that it must have been 
somewhat similar to that for the Revere statue. However that 
may be, ten models have been submitted, by artists of about 
the' same class as those who struggled for the little prizes on 
the other occasion. According to the Boston Herald, "there 
is considerable variety in the models," which is satisfactory, al- 
though there may be some question whether this might not 
have been better gained in some other way than by represent- 
ing the divine in some cases as a terminal figure and in others 
as a fully clad human being, or by furnishing him with features 
ranging from those of Horace Greeley to the wrinkled counte- 
nance of a melancholy old man. As usual, now that the com- 
mittee has secured the designs of those who were willing to 
make them on speculation, it turns from them with something 
like contempt, "to continue its correspondence with certain 
sculptors who have not as yet submitted models:" and wc will 
ajraitt venture the prediction that if the statue is executed at all, 
it will be by one of those "certain sculptors" who has self- 
respect enough to refuse to " submit models " or do any other 
professional work without the assurance that he is to be paid 
for it. 



IN the matter of the Revere statue, the committee which dis- 
poses of the questions of fine art is in a pitiable plight. 
After calling airily upon the little men. and respectfully up- 
on the great ones, to'lend their aid in furnishing a cheap design 
for an equestrian statue, it has suddenly been discovered that 
the idea of representing Paul Revere on horseback, if not 
reprehensible, is at least the product of an " unthinking senti- 
ment," and that since Revere was " neither a professional sol- 
dier nor a courier." •• historical exactness" requires that his 
statue should not exhibit him aa mounted, or even, like one of 
the models submitted, as leaping about on the ground around a 
horse, but that " without any sacrifice of the poetic element to 
which thu sculptor's art is so intimately wedded," he should be 
shown simply '• in the character of a patriotic tradesman." 
Fortunately, the error of the committee, thongh grave, was not 
' irreparable', and we are told that " it La gratifying to learn that 
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the idea of making ilie statue mi equestrian one has been prac- 
tically abandoned." What will he thu result of this singular 
change in the scheme it is impossible to *av. lu one respect 
the new theory ought to lighten materially thu Committee's 
labors, for statues of patriotic tradesmen, only requiring the 
features to be trimmed to suit customers are kept in slock by 
mott foundries, but, so far as we have observed, thu " poetic ele- 
ment" is not so ■'intimately wedded" to these production* as 
might be desirable, and the task of extracting any scntimcut or 
interest from a programme so utterly bald would appal 
Michael Angelo himself. 

HE Hygienic Exhibition ut Hcrlin, after a years postpone- 
ment, has just been opened to the public. The catastrophe 
which destroyed the building* of last year has been guarded 
•gatust this season by making all the structures on the ground 
of iron, and, according to the Jiuilder, a plan was adopted 
which would seem worthy of imitation in other cases. In brief, 
the building consists of a cluster of cells, all alike, each being 
sixty-two feet square. Twenty-live of these are ranged side 
by side in five rows of five cells each, while extra cells of the 
same size, added at the ends of the main group, serve as 
promenades and refreshment rooms. We suppose from the 
description that each cell has its own roof, and constitutes a 
separate structuru, supported on light columns, the merit of 
the system consisting in the ease and economy with which a 
series of light and simple buildings of this kind can be so 
grouped as to form an exhibition hall of any size, and. after 
their service is over, transported to some other place, and set 
up in a new form. The exhibits seem to be about the same as 
those intended to be shown last year, among them being a cre- 
mation furnace, a miniature theatre, a school of cooking, and a j 
model dwelling-house. 

T E GKSIK CIVIL gives an interesting account of the con- . 

struclion of the new observatory on the summit of the l'ic ;' 
du Midi, a high, nearly isolated tuounuin. connected with the 
Pyrenees range, at an elevation of about ninety-five hundred 
feel above the sea. The position of the mountain, although 
exposing it to very violent tempests, is peculiarly favorable for 
meteorological studies, and the General de N'ausouty, a devoted 
man of science, built at bis own expense the structures which 
have now been offered to the government, and accepted in be- 
half of the public. As the wind-pressure on the summit, by 
actual measurement, sometimes reaches fifty pound* to the 
square foot, it was necessary that the buildings should be solid, 
and the variations of temperature extending from an observed 
maximum of one hundred and fifty-nine degrees above zero to 
sixty-three degrees below, it was desirable that they should also 
he made of a non-conducting character, while, as all materials 
except stone had to be brought by a painful journey from the 
pass below, it was important to make the best possible use of 
those on the ground. The crest of the mountain is *o steep 
that its summit did not present any space large cuough even 
for the small observatory building, and it was necessary to 
blast the peak with dyuatnite until a little valley had been ex- 
cavated to contain the structure. In order to protect the habi- 
table part of the observatory from the terrible cold, its walls 
were built double, the inner wall, of stone, eighteen inches 
thick, being surrounded by an envelope, consisting of a stone 
wall, two stories high, four feet thick in the first story, and 
three feet in the second. A space four fect wide was left be- 
tween the inner and outer walls all around, covered with a 
stone vault. This space had windows on the south side, and 
served as a promenade, and corresponding windows in the 
inner wall admitted the light to the interior. On tho north 
side, where the snow in winter often drifted higher than the 
top of the roof, small loop-holes only were left in the wall*. 
The inner portion of the building was also covered with a stone 
vault, the cxtrados of which was brought to the profile of an 
ordinary roof, and covered ou one sidu with slate, and on the 
other side with vitrified tiles. A season's experience, however, 
showed that the tiles were incapable of resisting the extreme 
variations of temperature, aud that it would soon be necessary 
to replace them with slate- No timber was used in the roof, 
tho slate and tiles being simply bedded in cement. The rain- 
water from the roof was eollueUid in two cisterns, built of stone 
and vaulted. As the season during which building operations 
on the summit were practicable lasted only about six weeks, 
the construct on, begun in 1874, was not completed until the 
summer of 1881. 



(JKKAT scientific prize is to be awarded in the year 1887, 
under the name of the Volta Prize, to the person who 
shall before June 30 in that year make the most impor- 
tant discovery in electricity, as applied to the production of 
heat, light, chemical action or mechanical power, or as an agent 
for the transmission of message* or the cure of disease*. Those 
who think themselves deserving of this prize must present their 
claims before the French Academy of Sciences, hut no limita- 
tion of nationality will ba regarded in the award. The filial 
judgment, in order to give time for full discussion of the meriu 
of the various applicants, will not be pronounced until Decem- 
ber of the same year. Tho prize is to be in money, and 
amounts to fifty thousand francs, so that it will be well" worth 
competing for. 



MONG the many prizes open to students and practitioners 
of architecture in France is 6ne which, according to the 
terms of the deed by which it was founded, is to be given 
for the encouragement of young architects who may have given 
proof of filial or fraternal piety. The prize is of the very sub- 
stantial value of fifteen hundred francs, and has this year beeu 
awarded to M. Dolle. What may have been the particular act 
of devotion which wou for him this recompense we do not 
know, but we take pleasure, as well in recording his merit and 
it* reward, as in calling attention to the appreciation which per- 
sonal a»; well as professional excellence wcetx with in France. 



SHlPof-war has recently been built in Denmark which 
presents some novel features. The general form of the 
vessel resembles that of the well-known •• Monitor," 
consisting of a hull nearly submerged, sustaining a turret pro- 
tected by heavy armor. In order to give, the hull as much 
displacement, and consequent sustaining power, as possible, 
and to diminish at the same time the weight of iron uccessary 
to protect it, the bulwarks are not merely made low, but are 
actually submerged, the section deck forming an arch, of which 
only the crown appears above water. This deck is covered 
with iron and steel plates varying from one aud two-thirds to 
three inches in thickness. The angle made by the deck-plates 
with the horizon is so small that projectiles aimed at them are 
expected to glance off, the turret being the only portion ex- 
posed to a direct blow, and their thickness is therefore corre- 
spondingly reduced. As a ship with an arched deck, most of 
which is under water, would present a rather awkward field 
for the manoeuvres of the crew, a sort of false deck of wood is 
built above the iron, and boarded over, so as to form a surface 
nearly level. In action, these false works would soon be shot 
awny, but to preserve them as long as possible they are made 
in separate sections, well secured to the iron, and the space 
between them and the real deck is filled with cork, which helps 
to arrest the shot aimed at the deck. 



IN order to test the efficiency of the system, ft temporary 
frame was constructed recently on an island near Copen- 
hagen, aud covered with plates corresponding in position 
and thickness with those of the now ship. The frame was then 
attacked with shot from two cannon, one of which was a Krupp 
breech-loader of six inches I ore, while the other was a nine- 
inch Armstrong muzzle-loader. From the Krupp gun were 
fired first hollow, conical projectiles, of tempered steel, and 
afterwards shot of a new pattern, introduced by Herr Krupp 
expressly for penetrating armored decks, and consisting of a 
straight, cylindrical muss, having the front slightly hollowed, 
so as to present a sharp circular edge. The Armstrong guu 
was furnished with cast-iron projectiles of the Palliser pattern, 
and also with ordinary shells, with percussion fuse. With a 
range of five hundred yards all the projectiles made some im- 
pression on the plates, but the most decided effect was pro- 
duced, very natural)}', by the nine-inch Palliser shot, weighing 
two hundred and fifty pounds «ach, which broke their way, 
merely by the shock of their tremendous impact, through some 
of the plates, although they glanced off from the others. The 
edged projectile of Krupp, although weighing less than half as 
much as the other, proved nearly as effective, catching in the 
plates and ploughing its way deep into the iron. The bulwarks 
of cork, which were tested at the same time, appear to have 
done little or nothing to resist the shot, but in return, the can- 
non Kills, and even the shells, passed through or burst in thfi 
soft substance without dispersing it, or even setting it on fire. 
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MODERN PERSPECTIVE.' 



HIS work essen- 
tially consists of 
a series of illus- 
trated " Papers on 
Perspective. ' com- 
mcnccd in No. lm$ 
of the American Ar- 
chitect, Vol. 1 1 1, con- 
tinued in Vols. Ill 
ami IV, ami com- 
pleted, after an in- 
terval of several 
vcars, in Vols. XII 
anil XIII. These po- 
pe rs have been care- 
fully revised, con- 
siderable additions 

made to tliem, especially a Summary anil a chapter entitled " (it- 
oractrical ProbU-ms," containing a concise statement of the notation 
and methods employed, witli brief solutions of the more difficult prob- 
lems whirh would occur to draughtsmen, arranged for easy refereiu-e. 

The book is published in two volumes, one containing tin- text, the 
other comprising the twenty-seven illustrative plates contained in a 
neat portfolio. 

The science or art of Pers|>ective is usually treated in one of two 




„. general wav, with little i„ 
ver take the trouble to explain the real cause of 
heir more observant pupils, and to them how 
i in tlie best anil simplest way. This 



I laving the ad- 



1. As an applied form of Descriptive Geometry, when the practi- 
cal side of the subject is subordinated to its scientific treatment, and 
the author pays most attention to "beautiful methods and applica- 
tions;" i. «., as a branch of mathematics, without much regard to tlie 
real value of the methods develojied, or the ea.se with which tlu-y may 
U> applied by the average draughtsman, usually with very little time 
to s]>end on the solution of intricate problems when preparing a com- 
petition perspective, or a sketch for publication. Tike objects selected 
tor examples of the application of the methods are, too commonly, not 
those which most frequently occur in practice, so that the student ob- 
tains very little knowledge 'of the apparent forms of objects in per- 
sjiective.' Unfortunately, this kind of perspective is that generally 
taught at technical schools, where the study is usually considered 
merely as a branch of Descriptive Geometry, and the subject is as- 
signed to an instructor of inferior rank, already fullv occupied with 
other work, and who has had little practical exiiericiice in actually 
working out the perspectives of architectural structures. Conse- 
quently, when the student has completed the study, and is afterwards 
called on to draw a persjieclive of a given building, he finds many que*. 



artsing as to lb 
and, above all, I 



of light rays, proper 
ployed to obtain the 



what methods should be em 
the quickest and simplest way*. These dillieul- 
lleii were not noticed in his course of study. He cither makes several 
attempts, wasting both time and patience, gradually learning from ex- 
perience, or he goes to an expert perspective draughtsman and obtains 
" points " and instructions. In either ease the student is pretty certain 
to come to Uir conclusion that his school training in the study is of 
vi-rv little practical benefit to him, and it is often discarded as useless, 
ami forgotten. 

2. As a purely practical study, paying no attention to its relation 
to Descriptive Uesimetry. This system is that commonly uscsl by |ier- 
sjwetive draughtsmen when employed to give private lessons to oilier 
draughtsmen, who merely desire to acquire the simplest mpthisis for 
doing the work, having but little tune to spend in its study. They are 
taught special methods, which have been found suitable for the ordi- 
nary forms of buildings, usually without any explanation of the laws 
on which these methods are based, or of the relation of one method to 
another. Tliis mode of teaching the subject makes the student 
merely an animated machine for obtaining certain results, limited to 
the m'elhosls taught him, and very apt to make serious errors in at- 
tempting to apply them to problems of different character, with which 
he is unfamiliar. 

It therefore becomes evident that the best method of teaching Per- 
spective would be to pursue a middle course, lying between the two 
extremes already |K>iutcd out, paying attention to the principles of 
Descriptive Geometry underlying all penqicclivc methods, so that 
their relations may be clearly understood by the student, who can then 
employ any special method best suited to the case in hand, passing 
from one to another without dillieulty ; at the same time, the actual 
methods used must lie those in practical use among draughtsmen, 
unless simpler ones can lie devises), and such as will most quickly and 
easily accomplish tlie desired purpose. Such a course of instruction 
prepares tlie student for even devising original methods, whenever 
required for particular cases, if he possesses the requisite ability 
and inventive faculty. 

Every draughtsman who has ever dabbled in Perspective, es|>eeially 
when it was used for purely artistic purposes as for the correction of 
free-hand sketches of landscapes, building-, etc., has observed that in 
certain cases, especially when the view embraced a large visual angle, 
many discrepancies and distortions of form occurred, particularly near 
the outer limits of the picture. If carefully drawn by perspective 



objects appear so much distorted as to la-come too of- 
fensive to be tolerated ; consequent!*-, a general impression appears to 
be prevalent among artists, that a knowledge of perspective may tie val- 
uable, Iwt that it is onlv applicable to buildings, nnd is of very little 
assistance to artists. It is then-fore usually taught in most Art ScIrxiIs 
in a sort of perfunctory an 
few such teacliers ev 
these distortions to 
to make the proper corrections 

difficult |N»rtM>n of the subject requires careful treatment in any ex 
haustive work on Perspective. 

Professor Ware has exactly appreciated these requisites for a mode 
of treatment best adapted to the practical needs of the draugl 
without neglecting tlie scientific basis of the subject, 
vantages of great experience and an extensive study of earlier 
on the subject, tlie author has prislm-cd a work Utter suited to the 
wants of both the technical student and the draughtsman than any 
other previously existing, one which may be termed a Cyclopedia of 
Perspective, as it contains all he will ever need to know of the science. 
Although tlie applications arc prinei|«lly made to architectural sub- 
jects, the best methods of drawing the perspectives of circles are fully 
explained, so that the work will lie found as valuable to the CivU or 
Mechanical Engineer as to the Architect. 

Much original material has been added to our knowledge of tlie sci- 
ence by the author, especially in the use of perspective plans, tlie 
study of 'distortions and corrections, the perspectives of divergent lines 
and shadows particular!*- with tlie source of light behind the observer, 
and also in Cylindrical Perspective, besides the fact that 
material is now presented in a convenient form, and 
the student for the first time. 

The work commences with a general consideration of tlie appear- 
ance of objects in perspective, when viewed from different points and 
under various conditions, with an explanation of the more common 
technical terms, and a statement of elementary principles. 

In Chapter II, the picture is itself considered, with special >»»}»•" 
ence on the fact that the vanishing-point of any system of parallel 
lines will always lie the point in the pents-etive plane pierced bv a 
parallel line through tin- eve, and will also be found in the perspective 
trace of any plane containing either of the given lines. This principle 
is not often'clearly stated in text-books on Perspective, but appears to be 
left to be discovered by the student. A special and original notation 
is introduced, much uiore siniplr and convenient than that employed 
in works on Descriptive Geometry, and which is used throughout the 
hook. , 

Chapter III is devoted to the consideration of the perspective Jilan, 
its uses and practical applications being fully anil clearly stateit 
ial advantage of its use is lliat several plans, taken at 



l-he 



"I 



pi! 

horizontal levels, can be drawn beneath each other, and points are 

' i g all dan- 



thod of 
would 



• Vnrfrra Prrtprriirt, a Trulls* U|»in lh« Principles ami Prsciles of Plana stul 
Cylindrical P«r.,Kwi|vo, bjr Professor William tt. Wars. Boston, Mass : James It. 



then projected up to the perspective or picture, thus avoiding 
gcrof tlie errors arising from using incorrect points, wluch are very 
apt to occur in the common method, in which the orthographic plan is 
employed, with lines radiating from the sUilionqioint and intersecting 
the ground-line of the pers|>eetive plane. The method of perspective 
plans is especially valuable and convenient in obtaining the perspec- 
tive* of tall build'ings, particularly wlien each story is of a different de- 
sign, as a separate plan can easily l>e made for each story. 

The methods of dividing perspective lines by the use of triangles 
and diagonals arc then introduced, and afterwards more fully devel- 
oped in Chapter IV, where the general applicability of tlie methods 
is exhibited, with satisfactory evidence that a large amount of work 
an 1 time may Is- saved bv their use, especially in obtaining the per- 
spectives of large and elalsirate structures. A demonstration of 
('wilt's method for dividing perspective lines is given, and the method 
is much improved, bv showing that the line drawn through one end of 
the given line, parallel to the second line, need not be of the same 
length as the first (as stated bv tJwilt), so that dimensions could at 
once be laid off on it bv scale", and then transferred directly to tlie 
pcrspectr -" •'■ >»• sMwVtaL nmvid.il that both ends of this line are 
prcviousl 
dividing i 

alone lie worth more to any pcrspectiv 
cost of the liook. 

So far, the principal lines and points of the picture have been 
merely located by the eve, but in Chapter V, graphical methods are 
given'for finding their exact locations and directions, the dimensions 
and forms of tlie objects as well as the poinl-of-view being assumed to 
be fully known. These methods an- found to be of exceptionally easy 
application in ca«c the principal lines of the object make angles of 
forty-five degrees with the per»|ieetive plane. 

Chapter VII treats of Parallel Perspec tive, the uses of distance- 
points, and the proper mode for commencing a pcrs]»i'tive of this 
kind, with a description of the uses to which it is pn.|* rly applicable. 

Chapter VIII is devoted to the Threc-pmnt Pcrs]icctivc. in which 
all the principal lines of the object are inclined to the perspective 
plane. Cases of this kind sometimes occur, as in the furniture uf in- 
teriors, etc. Pliotograplis of buildings are really in threi-|ioint per- 
spective, wlien taken with a camera whose optical axis is inclined ■» 
wards or downwards, the sensitive plate being also perpendicular to 
this axis, and not vertical. This causes tall towers to ap)»-ar to 
lean inward toward each oilier, since the vertical lines of the facade 
appear to radiate iu this case from a vanishing-point. Such photo- 
graphs reallv represent the appearance of the building to the eye, but 
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are apparently incorrect, since they arc viewed under different con- 
ditions. 

Tlir ixrsjx-ctivcs of llic shudows of sunlight arc considered In 
Chapter IX, and the very valuable practical suggestion in made that, 
if tlie sun \x- assumed to lx- located in the perspective piano at an in- 
finite distance, iti ran arc |>arallel to the plane of the picture ; their 
por>pcelivcs will therefore bo parallel to each other, anil will be easily 
found : also that this |>o«ition of the mil will In- almost invariably cer- 
tain to produce a picture in which the light an.l shade is pro|ierly ar- 
ranged for obtaining a picturesque illii t. Tliis remark solve* a diffi- 
culty which perplexes ecu experienced drauglitsuw-n not a little. 
Simple met lien Is are also given for determining whether the plane mr- 
faces of object!. represented in the picture an- in light or shadow. 

Chapter X treat* of the perspectives of reflections, which in re- 
duced to the general problem of finding the relleetion of a line and the 
vaiii*hing-]Hiint of this reflection, as well lis that of tin- -wojoctiii" lines 
drawn fnan Uie given line normal to the relh-ciing *urfare. If the 
given line* b«' normal or parallel to the reflecting surface, the vanish- 
ing-point* of their reflection* coincide - with their own. 

In Chapter XI it is shown that the |*'rspcctivc of a circle may be 
cither a circle, an ellipse, a parabola or even an by|x-rl-ola, acconiing 
to the condition* under which it is seen. It* per*|-octivo also fre- 
ijuently appear* quite different from the actual object, when directly 
observed, thus causing singular distortions in the picture, which be- 
come apparent when the picture is looked at from any point other 
than it* true |xiint-of*ight. Method* are also given for obtaining the 
perspectives of circles ill any position. 

The next chapter is devoted to a consideration of those etiriou* dis- 
tortion* wliich frequently appear, to Ix-tbcr the draughtsman, espe- 
cially in Parallel I'er*p.-ctive. Directions are given for suitably 
correcting them, so that they may not ap]icar offensive to the eye. j 
These would not lie apparent if the picture were only viewed from the 
station-point employed in it* construction. Since the exact locution i 
of the proper |*jint-of-vicw is seldom iiulicaled on a pcr»|x'ctivc, and I 
i* sometime* to In- found onlv wiUi con.sidcrablc trouble, a |xTS|s-ctive I 
drawing iuu»t not np|x'ar incorrect when viewed from any other 
point-of -sight, not too far removed from the true station-|>oint. As 
the**' distortions increase from tlie centre of the picture toward* its 
edges, the maximum visual angle subtended In the picture is thereby 
limited to sixty degrees or two-third* of a right angle. 

Them- distortion* become esj-ccially offensive to an educated eye in 
the case of statues, animals, or human figures, so that these are usu- 
ally represented in the picture as if each figure were directly ohscrvi-d 
and really occupied the ivutre of tlie view, or as if the |x rspectivc 
plane were shifted so as to be perpendicular to the middle visiuil ray 
directed towards that object alone. When such objects arc combined 
with arehitcclural form* or lines, as in the ease of a statue anil it« 
pedestal, or a group of figures in front of a building, the two kinds of 
forms arc very apt to produce an unpleasant effect in conjunction, 
so that an artist usually makes the architectural background of Ids 
picture as simple as possible, masking and interrupting- its lines by 
groups of figure* and similar device*. 'Hie real canst? of this want 
of harmony is that the architectural portions arc drawn in Plane, 
and the figures in Cylindrical Perspective. This is doubtless one of 
the reasons that artists attach far less importance to the study and 
Use of perspective, Ulan ilo architect*. Kxaiuplc* irf these difficulties 
in harmonizing figures and architectural forms in perspective may 
be seen in almost any good collection of engravings or paintings. 

Chajiter XIII treats" of the jihcnomcna and methods of Cylindrical 
Perspective, in which the object* are represented on a cylindrical 
]x?r*|>eetive surface, instead of a plane, just as if each object were di- 
rectly observed and placed at the centre of the |>icture. This causes 
the |*.Tspcctivcs of long straight lines to appear curved, though this is 
obviated bv making them broken, whenever |m**iblc. A much wider 
visual angle may Is? employed, as the amount of distortion dix-* not 
increase from tlie centre to the edges of tlie picture. This kind of 
•perspective is naturally emplovcd by an artist, or any person ignorant 
of perspective, in sketching from nature, since each object is drawn 
just as it np|x>ar* when olwx-rvcd directly. If tlie attempt lx: then 
made to correct this sketch according to the laws of Plane Per- 
spective, ditficullics an* soon encountered, ami the conclusion is fre- 
qii.-ntJv readied tliat the laws frf |Ki>|xctive do not apply to sketches 
made from nature. 

The subject of the [xTspeetivcs of divergent or i-onvergcnt lines, 
embracing shadows cast by artificial light, is next exumincd, the plie- i 
nomcim l*-ing found to Ix- somewhat similar to those already obscrv<-d 
iu connection with ]iarallel lines, tliough the method* to lx- used an' ; 
more com]ilcx. Thu theory and practice of obtaining shadows east 
by artificial light* are very' fully explained, both when the light is in 
front of the •fx'Ctator, and also when placed lichind him, a lutich mure 
novel and difficult position. This kind of tier*|x'cllvo find* its applica- 
tion in some forms of scene-painting, anil in tlie n-presentation of in- ; 
teriors lighted artificiidly. It will probably become of i-onsidcrable j 
importance, on .ihtoiuu of tlie great attention now paid to the design- ' 
ing of interiors, and the ease with which plmtographs of Interiors an' I 
now obtained by the aid of the elertric-liglit and drv-plate ]'hotography. 

In Chapter XV some special practical methoils are examined aiid 
explained, of which the followingarc the must iniportant: — 

1. The common method, familiar to every draughtsman who has 
ever paid any attention to pcrsjx-ctivc, bin rendered much men' con- 
venient by the use of thu (sjrspcx tive plan. 

■i. The method of Ordinate*. Points arc located by their space co 



ordinate*, which is rather tin>«ime in its application, though conven- 
1 lent for lushes of irregular form. 

The writer baa found a mollification of this method (suggested in 
the eighth edition of the Em-xirlvptilia llrilatiniea, article " Pcr*|>cc- 
tive,") to 1*^ >«'cn*ionally ipiite «<>uvenient in practice, being also a 
j nie(li<xl which could lx> readily taught to student* having little or no 
pn'V ion* knowledge of Descriptive Geometry. The jxxitions of the 
vanishing-|>oiiits and of the ends of some principal ]*'rspectivp lines 
of the pirturc can easily b*' found by calculations, ipiickly matleby the 
use of the slide-rule, or of four-place, logarithms, and the line* can 
then be divided by Cwilt'a method. Adding to these the us»- of the 
l»'r»|x'ctive plan, draughtsmen would Is.' enabb-d to draw correct pcr- 
spectives of ordinary architectural *lructun-s, with the least |«jssiblc 
amount of preliminary study of |«-rs|t*«etivi>. 

S. The mctluxl of 'Sijnaring. This is only nipiin'*! for objects of 
verv irn*gular pl,ui or form, and consists in dividing the plan into 
similar stpian-s, which are first drawn on the pers-x'ctive plan, the 
outlines of the actual plan being afterwards sketched in by their aid. 

4. Adhcmar's Mcth'xl. This comprises certain *|x-cial features, of 
which the more important are the following : — 

«. Drawing 'Millions of the object in orthi»jrraphical projection at 
a reibu ed seal.-, tlien laying off their dimensions at a proper distance 
behind the perspective' plane, where tlie scale is suitable, in»tciul of 
laying them off in the picture plane at the same scale a* the |x-r*]*-i- 
tive, then projecting, them U-ick to the places where they are nt|iured. 

Ik The u«e of a |x'is]x-etivc plan made on inclined planes. To 
make this eoually distinct in idl it* parts, it is supposed to be divided 
into strips of proix-r width bv lines parallel to the ground-line, ami 
these strips are tilled up at "increasing angles, thu* increasing ifieir 
apparent width, and the distinctness of the plan thereon. 

l'nifessor Ware suggests a vahuible iiiipmvcmcnt. which consists in 
sinking the successive stri|K« to lower horirontal phincs, at the same 
time elevating the station-point from which each strip is seen *o that 
the edges of 'the strip* appear to coincide, pnxliieing a continuous 
plan. Tlie re*ull» oi.tained arc identical with those found by Ad- 
hcmar's inetiiod, and the process i« les» tnmUesome, 

This niethod is particularly valualile for obtaining the persjxetive 
of an object of complex form and cirridar plan. 

The revcrxe pnx-ess, of finding geometrical drawings of an object 
and its actual dimensions, from a given pcrs|*-ctive or photograpb, is 
next explaine<l. It is sometime* |»»»ible to do this, but is gcnrrally 
impossible unless some of the ai tiial dimension* of the object or itx 
distance from the spectator are known. 

In Chapter XVI 1 i* to be found a very i-onvenient resume' of the 
principles aud methods previously develo|x-«l, arranged in convenient 
form for refi reni-c. 

Chapter XVIII contain* applications of Perspective to problem* of 
Descriptive Geometry, such as are usually encountered in practice-, 
with U» ir solutions, forming a very interesting collection. esi« ially 
valuable for reference in cases of doubt. 

The concluding chapter is devoted to very practical advice a* to 
the pro|ier mode of commencing a pcrs|»ective, of determining Lbe 
Ix-sl pn>|xirliou* of the picture, position* of siat«jn-]xiint and object, 
etc. .Some instrumental aids arc alsoilcscrit-e-d. This portion of the 
work might have lx.cn exteniletl with considerable advaulag«-, the 
author l*-ing so well ipioliucd by long experience to pnmounce on the 
pnu-tical value, and dewrilx' tin- uss-s of the numerous forms of "ccn- 
trolineails," " pers|x-.-tivc lineads," etc.. whi< h have been deviH^l by 
various persons for abbreviating the lal»ir and lime rtHpiired for draw- 
ing a perspective, or for obviating dillii ulties arising from in;icces»iMe 
vanisliitig-|x>inl.*, etc. Such information is of value, and |x.»ses*e* 
great interest to young draughtsmen. It would also serve to answ er 
the |x-riodically recurringipicstion, " How shall I set my centrolincad." 

Professor \V'are is richly entitled to the gratitude of ihc profes-ion, 
for he has produced a very able and scholarly work, as the result of ex 
tensive studies and great labor, and which merit* the highest conimeiida 
Hons, because it is so well adapted to tlie use of the technical school, 
as well as to serve as a practical manual for the private study of the 
draughtsman. It is written in a char and pleasant style, and the 
subject is invested with an unusual degree of interest. Tin- plate* 
are well executed, an' entirely original, with the exi-eption of a very 
few figures, and are devoted to arehiteetnral subjects. They are also 
arranged in a scpurate portfolio, so as to lx_- most convenient for study. 
Considering the cost of publication, and the great amount of labor re- 
quired in the preparation of the text and plates, the price of the work 
is very reasonable. No areliitect or draughtsman can afford to be 
without it. 



IIeatiro bt Acktatb or Sod*. — Tho heating of small pits and 
greenhouses is, in spite of tlie numbcrlm apparatu* In use, a source of 
trouble. To siieh folk — and their number i* legion — the new plan of 
beating bv acetate of soda seems at if it might be developed into some- 
thing serviceable. According to an article in AWnrs.Ihe plan is largely 
adopted on the London North Western Hailway for foot- warmer*. 
The duration of heat in » warming pan with acetate of soda is claimed 
to lie four time* that of hot water alone. Thin is due to the amount of 
beat required in tlie first instance to change the acetate of soda from a 
M>lid to a liquid state, which heat it liberated as the acetate gradually 
resumes a solid form. It 1* stated that only about half the heat is re- 
unired to produce the same effect a* In the case of hot water. The 
acetate doe* not require to be renewed except at long intervals. To 
restore the beat in tho pans after cooling, they have simply to be 
plunged in boiling water for half an hour. 
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THE LATE AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPETITION. 
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" \ronru 

*" plan. 
1 have 



STAR" [No. 1] has an excellent 
Note what a pretty effect the Hairs 
vouiil hare from the hull. The latter wo should 
have preferreil to provide with a vestibule. The 
china-closet has no light ami would have found a 
better place where the kitchen entry is. This com- 
petitor has frankly made a large' living-room to 
serve as dining-room as well, and the parlor is 
smaller. Four chamber*, bath-room and attic-room 
compactly fill the up|>er floor. The exterior is 
judiciously broken up by simple means aud has a 
homelike appearance. The details are carefully 
designed and well drawn, but the perspective 
shows a surprising waul of skill in the use of the 
pen In free-hand work. The estimates given arc 
fair, and the house would be worth building at 
those prices. 

" Dwnus" [No. 1] has evidently more practical than artistic expe- 
rience. His perspective is one of the most unpleasant experiments 
imaginable — its extreme neatness is not a fault, hot is quite unable 
to redeem its harsh erudeness. The preceding designer failed from 
his ignorance of free-hand drawing, but that failure was more tolera- 
ble than this attempt to line-in everything with the drawing-pen. 
The detail-sheet is more successful, and the plan is good except for 
the uglv corner entrance into the sitting-room and the lack of any 
door into the dining-room from the hall. Upstairs all is well. 

The author of the design marked with a monogram of "Alpha 
and Omega" has a good plan; the rooms on each story communi- 
cate well ; the stairs are economically managed, and' though in 
general it is disagreeable to have them between closed walls, here 
they are so liherallv lighted by a large window that they would escape 
a dismal effect. We should transpose the position of pnntrv and 
china-closet, as the window is most used in the latter, to avoid leav- 
ing the door open Into the dining-room. The character of the ex- 
terior is appropriate, and except a slight complication in the roofs 
is economical. We commend the neatness and Intelligence shown in 
the sheet of details. This design was received after the prescribed 
time, and was not counted in the competition. 

" Xarth Star" [No. t] has a long, narrow plan with library, par- 
lor and dining-room en suite, a liberal disposition which is not, how- 
ever, satisfactory, inasmuch as the dining-room is only reached 
through the library. It is a fatal error to make this latter room the 
only means of communication between the kitchen and front of the 
house. This might easily las remedied by a door through Uie china 
and coat closets to the hall. Upstairs the bath-mum and various 
closets are much larger than is needed. The two chimney-stacks in 
library and parlor serve no purpose which a single one would not 
perform. In general this design needs condensing; the length is in- 
ordinate. 

" Home " [No. 2] shows his inexperience in various ways. The out- 
line of the plan is waslefully irregular; the upper hall is without 
light, except through a skylight which is not indicated. The back 
stairs are not well combined with attic flight. The bath-room is placed 
over a landing of the staircase where there is no proper opportunity 
for carrying down pipes and where a leak would be disastrous. 
Credit is due for grouping the fireplaces of the three principal rooms 
of first floor around one chimney, and for convenient communication 
between the different rooms. The drawing of the perspective and 

f inexperience, but there is rrpiallv 
I intelligent labor, which promises 

well for the future. 

" Promotion'* " design is tjuiet and rustic, and its plainness is 
agreeably varied by the porch on two sides, without, however, keep- 
ing the sun from the principal rooms. Details and elevations are 
well drawn. The balustrade of the stairs could only be made with 
much care and expense, owing to the curves employed, which ignore 
the natural character of wood. The defect of the plan lies in too 
large a hall. The common device of letting the upper part of the 
front stairs, after they pass out of sight of the hall, be joined by the 
back stairs is here misapplied, for the half-flight from the kitchen 
joins the main stairway in full sight of the hall and front door. A 
reduction of the size of the hall would make this design more economi- 
cal than several of the preceding ones; in fact, it ranks among the 
best in this respect. 

" Pencillaria't " design is ingenious and attractive. By careful stndy 
he has turned an unpromising scheme into an excellent plan. Room 
l» economized with great skill. An inherent fault lies in having to 
pass from kitchen to front hall through the dining and living room. 
The exterior could have been made attractive without the many 
breaks which now form a serious item of cost, and the outside chim- 
ney for the fireplace in the parlor alone is an expensive luxury. 
This want of self-denial prevents the design from taking rank be- 
side those which have been made attractive by simpler means. The 
drawing is neat and crisp throughout, but in the detail of |he fire- 
place there Is evidently a slip which throws It out of true perspec- 
tive. 

"Colonna" presents a novel and ingenious plan kept within a rec- 
Ile has made several marked economies of varying 



imncv. a 
is. The 

details shows the uncertain touch of 
great evidence of painstaking and 



value. Thus, while providing flues, except in (he " den " he has no 
fireplaces. This recourse to stoves would have l>t en less intolerable 
a generation ago than now. Another economy, which would effect- 
ually prevent the house from finding an occupant of the kind in- 
tended, is die omission of a bath-room. More successful is the 
arrangement by which the front stairs meet the back stairs on a 
common landiug projected out as a handsome bay. Nothing indi- 
cates the use the space under this landing is put to, and no door nor 
window opens into what might be valuable space. The elevation, 
with its gambrel roof, cannot be counted a success; it is clumsy, 
and the lines do not mass well. The plumbing item of $36 is of 
coarse too low, aud to this should be added the cost of a well-ap- 
pointed hnth-room. The drawings are treated with a a|>olty exag- 
geration of light and shade which defeats its own pur|>ose. 

" M. X." (see illustrations) challenges attention with his quaint old 
farm-house, which has many good features. A critical eye is al once 
struck with die discrepancy between the stud of the maiu house and 
that of the L. The second-story cbamlier in the I. must be very low- 
studded — indeed, it dues not seem possible to approach the narrow 
frieze of windows except on hands and knees. The plan has been 
well thought out; the dining-room and parlor open widely together, 
and the chambers are well placed. Toe drawings reveal a skilful 
hand, and the details designed are suitable to our modest programme. 

" 7'ry" was unfortunately received too late, or he would have 
taken one of the first places in the competition. His plan is com- 
plete, and yet covers a very small area. Not an inch is wasted, and 
there is no sense of pinching in the cheerful circulation offered, ex- 
cept in the dining-room; for this room nine feet is loo narrow, and 
a hay should have been thrown out from it instead of from the par- 
lor, which, having light on two sides, could well dispense with llie 
bay. The only fireplace is in the parlor. The elevation is unusually 
attractive, from its iiiullioned windows and overhanging double 
gables, but these latter are far from economical; for the cost of their 
framing and the flashing needed in the valley, the roof could have 
been carried up high enough to give rooms for* servants in the attic, 
who now must occupy one of the four bed-rooms on the second flu 
While the detail-sheet shows simple and refined work, within i 
limits of cost, the perspective shows carving or moulding in i 
ons panels, of which no mention is made in specifications or in the 
estimates. The drawing is of the utmost brilliancy. 

" Orioles " has evidently spared no pains to make his design at- 
tractive. He must count it his misfortune that his accessories, 
human and animal, do not impress the jury in the way that his in- 
genuous spirit expected. The programme had nothing which sug- 
gested a Noah's ark, nor were the children of Ham required in evi- 
dence thereof. However, as the fervent Imagination of this competi- 
tor has not overlooked practical questions, it is but his due to sav his 
plan is conveniently arranged in detail. It is a severe drain on our 
appropriation .to place die kitchen and laundry in the basement, 
where a generous wine-cellar is quite out of place ; hut, as the 
area covered by the plan is small, this basement story might in some 
situations be a very proper expedient. The natural gable end of the 
house is hipped back to form a small gable in the attic, uncovering 
a chimnev against the outer wall in a most awkward way. Let 



Orioles* make his experiments in genre subjects elsewhere than on 
the sheets of his architectural drawings, and he 
belter pleased with himself. 



will later in life be 



The design widi the device of a " Crescent Moon " is so excellent 
in detail that it requires little criticism. It ranks among the best, 
but did not have the distinction of treatment which characterized 
the first three or four designs. It could be built alaiut as it standi 
with credit to its architect and satisfaction to the owner. 

"Mead's" plan is better than his elevation, which is one of the 
worst in the competition, showing either utter inexperience or else 
ignorance of good models of architecture. Note the monstrosities 
which do cumbrous duty as supports lo the light piazza roofs. 
There is no evidence of the designer having read the programme. 
Besides having a plan with four principal rooms below and a very 
large hall, be has a brick first story carried out even in the I* Five 
tiroes the sum allowed would not suffice to erect such a building — 
even without an architect — and we trust " Mead " will make much 
progress on paper beforo he is intrusted with the simplest bit of 
design. 

In closing diis report the jury gladly bears witness to die earnest 
spirit in which the great majority of the competitors have met the 
requirements of the programme. If there have been errors of 
judgment in details of probable cost, if inexperience has suggested 
ambitious features sometimes, still the effort has rarely been to avoid 
an honest solution of the problem, and such efforts should go before 
the public as suggesdve and useful data for a class of buildings 
which need careful attention. 

H. W. Hartwkll,^ 
EttiKNK Lktang, [-Jury. 
Arthur Rotch. > 



American Woodkx Chcbchki, — In his new volume on American 
topic* Mr. Krceman, the hisloriau, makes the following observation on 
ancient wooden churches that came in his way while he was here : " I 
have seen old-fashioned wooden churches in America fur whose details 
of course there was nothing to say, but whose general effect was a 
good deal more venerable than that of an ancient English church on 
which a modern architect has been let loose to play his tricks." 
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THK $3,000.HOLSE COMPETITION. — XI. 
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OPECIFICATIOS8 of material to be 

* ] used nnd labor to l>e performed on 

f k_/ dwelling-house for vouug man of iijs- 
'^- r~^ ' exceptionable position, by " M. AY' 
Krrarnte where necessary. 
Cellar teallt anil t'tiwxintion nf 
Held Mone\ laid dry. pninti-d wi,n 
strong lime-mortar; underpinning nf 
handsome stone, nM iuruortnr; rub- 
ble droll! under walls. 

Osspocf 4>f stone ; 0(0110 cap with 
man-hole. Vitrilied drain-pipe with 
trap*, put together with eminent 
Vhiinnrf/B and Fieri hard-lutmcd 
courses iu comcut: top of cuitnueys selected brick*, Uid in ml 

rVepfuees ami llearlht of face-brick In red mortar. IMaater chimneys 
Inside and outelde to roof, 

Pram*, good spruce of suRlfient sixes. 

t'lnoriRUi bridged. Truss upeuiugs and where necessarr. 

mill, and Itemri covered with sow! spruce. 1 mler floors Rood spruce 
Cover walls, roof, and under floors wiUi thick sheJiliiiiig-puper. 

Waster, two-coat work. 

Outside Finith. pood pine stock. 

flash thoroughly fur tight job. 

.vAiN'/fes, sawed cedar (clears), on walla and roofs. 

1'iuna Jtu*ir, narrow hard. pine. 

FUmn: — Upper floors of Hall, l"arlor. Pining-Room and Kitchen, narrow 
rift hard-pine; principal chambers, matched white-pine; other floors spruce. 
Inside flnlsh, brut quality white-pine, 

(.'touts.- — China-closet fitted with shelves, drawers, cupboards and glass 
case, l-antry with drawers, bins ami shelves. Other cioseu with shelves, 



strips and hooks. 
liat 

Stai 

stairs, spruce treads and riser* 



Jlardicure, $'1.:<0 per door on average. 
Matrt, main flight, hard-pine trc.ids 



nnd 



DmtK — Front, 'J" thick; principal on first slorv. U" thick, six-panelled; 
others, four-panel led; closets, IV" thick, flush uiouidlugs. 

H'intliHc-frameji, -" toll*, hard-pine puiley-sl v I< s, snalice II" thick. Cellar 
windows hung w ith butu. glazed with double-thick American glass. Blinds 
on nil windows practicable. 

and d'raf '"<? ~ Klu ' nen a,nlt ' >«"b-tub and water-closet properly ventilated 

Paintiw/:— Trimiuins*. two coats lend paint; shingles, two coats stain. 
Hard-plno floors, one coat of 
two coats shellac. 

Cellar only under " L." 

Estimate of Qua 

ln.MO ft. frame and partitions.. »170.0» Stairs ilOO.nO 

T. Vo ft. covering and under 



0»ft, outside nnlsh .. 
tjm ft. bard-plue ll<K>r 
ft. whileptue " 



OT.TO 



i v ft. bane •• running foot".. 

«i Iti.uli -• ruiiiilu 



!.*» rest Insula 

toot" 

is M. shingles 

1 .lOTIIKir 

T! wliulon and bllnda. 

ft cIomu 

Cbiiia^loset ami pantry 
J cellar wtoi' 
•.'I doors.... 



**.0i> 

lfe.m> 

30.00 
216.1)0 
"5. IS) 
40.1)0 I 
6.00 

isu.oo 



Nails. MO 

Sliealhltig-paper, 800 lbs.. 

l^iad ami tine 

Panning 

Plastering.. 
Mantel afloi 
Kxcavatlon 
Stone- work 
Brickwork. 
Plastering 
l-sbor , , . 
Plumbing 



t3.U0 



M.OO 

io.oo 

I..JH) 

150.00 
i'UM 

:ao.uo 

S0.I.IX) 



(Estl 

ers) 



build- 

W.1S4.50 

would bs IJu.oO 



WATER CLOSETS. — XII. 



"TAYLOR'S Pan-Ctoict. — Tylor & Son, of London, invented in 1878 
JL a pan-closet receiver in which the trap anil receiver were com- 
bined in one piece, both being above the floor. In this closet there is 
an inspection-hole in the crown ol the trap, but no vent-pipe. The 
same linn manufacture an earth- 
enware container, which is yel- 
low on the outside, and glazed 
with white on the inside. The 
top or cover to this container, 
and to which the mechanism is 
attached, is composed of galvan- 
ized iron; having the working 
parts connected with top of the 
receiver, tlie opportunity for 
breaking the earthenware por- 
tion is lessened. 

These manufacturers also have 
a patent fur a sprinkler to be 
connected with Ihe container of 
a pan-closet. The sprinkler is 
divided into two branches, and is 
carried partially around just be- 
low the lop of the container. In 
it are a row of small perforations. 



The sprinkler is connected wilh 
(he supply-pip 



F.g. 116 — Tjlnr i P«o-Cl0»»t 

o, Bowl. h. Hcctlrer. e, 

t. Trap. /, Fan. 



supply-pipe, and 

water is turned on to flush the howl, small jets of waler are thrown 
against ull sides of the receiver, from the different perforations. 
No doubt such a device would be of some service, although I have 
little confidence in an arrangement placed as this is, out of sight 
and out of mind. The pipe would corrode and collect the spatter- 
ing* from the container. A pan-closet with an earthenware cou. 




tumor, that has a flushing 
the pan bring opened or -hut by a 

./V-'wstiar.a*--**/ 



and i« properly 



in position 





Fig. 119. — B«ahol*n^»w'i C'^itt. 

a. Pan. /<. It.-eelvcr. c, Weight. 
J, Saucer, t, place for drip. 
/, Supply, g. Top of receiver. 



tended to b 
pan should nee< 



bv a weighted lever, would probably form one of the best arrange- 
ments for a closet of this class. I'nderhay, of I«ondnn, also supplies 
a white earthenware container with the pan-closets which he manu- 
factures, when there is a call for them. It seems remarkable, when 
their faulty construction is consid- 
ered, thai such a large nmuU r and 
variety of these closets should have 
been used in (his country. 

Bartholomew Pan-Clout. — Tho 
Bartholomew closet takes its name 
from the supplv-vnlvc, which was 
patented in IH54-18S8. This closet, 
if the number used were a correct 
criterion, might be considered one 
of the best of the class. I give the 
illustration of this closet as it is 
manufactured by Henry Huber & 
Co., of New York ; it has a simple 
weighted lever, pan, container and 
bowl. The supplv-valve, on which 
the novelty is claimed, is screwed 
to the top of the container, and has 

a dish or basin formed by a rim raised on (he (op of tbe < 
to catch anv leakage from the supplv-valve. 

Tke " MMi'tor " C/o»cf. — The satne manufacturer, supply a closet 
palented by W. S. Carr in 1872, under the name of tho "Monitor" 
cloM-t, which has a piece boiled to the side of the container, that can 

be easily removed. This is in- 
used in case (lie 
I repair, or tbe 
container need cleaning out, 
contingencies which may be 
looked upon as certainties. 
" All Ihe trouble of shutting off 
the water, taking down the seat 
and detaching the bowl from 
the top of tbe receiver is 
avoided." In the last-men- 
tioned closets (lie bowl is 
simply set on the receiver, the 
bottom projecting through the 
hole made for the MIM 
There is no arrangement for 
screwing or clamping to tbe 
receiver. The " O. I. C." 
closet is the " Monitor " closet 
without the removable plale. 
In the illustration of the "Monitor" closet, one of Carr's sup- 
ply-valves is shown in position. Huber & Co. supply these closets 
with the receiver* tarred, zinc-coated (galvanized), or enam- 
elled, and they may be attached to a tank or cistern, instead of 
directly to a water-main, for the supply to Hush them. Vent- 
coupling* are also furnished, 

nected wilh the top of the re- 
ceiver by means of threads cut 
into the top of the receiver, into 
which the brass coupling may 
be screwed, and a lead pipe 
soldered on it. The lever in 
the " Monitor " Closet is made so 
it can be adjusted to different 
lengths. 

Jlarrism't Pun-C In ,ttt. — 
Chas. Harrison, of I'hiladelphla, 
manufactures a number of pan- 
closuts that differ from each other in the position or mechanism of rise 
supply-valve, or in the weighted lever. Harrison furnishes with his 
pan-closets, when desired, a pan made of rubber, of which he says; 
thev "are non-corrosive, and are impervious to acids." 

Bowls are manufactured for pan-closets in a variety of shapes, 
and it seems appropriate to give a description of the different fotms 
in connection with this class of cloaet, al(hougb (lie same style 0/ 




a. Bowl. 



</, iu>»invahli> piece. 



Fig. ISO. 

1 ClOMt «•'•> Sida-plsCS iptr j..:l 

*, Pan. 



weighted lever. /, Supnly-plpe 
valve. 0. Spindle, »,8lud lor op 
ting supply-valve. 




Fig. ISI.-CircwIi/ Bowl. 
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bowls are sometime* used in connection witb iron hop|>ers, ami prop- 
erly come under the bead of hopper-closets. 

Pan Ctrutl Dovtt. — 'Hie most objectionable, a» well as t lie moot 
i form of closet-bowl i« circular. Tbe water to llunli tin bowl 

comes through an opening a 
Itttle less than half an inch in 
diameter, when the lead pipe 
lm« been inserted into the 




, Flil»lilin-rtm. », Ortflra for m[ 
~'tm. Vent, *, Him to mi 
> of codUUbct. d, PorUoai of d 



tit. 123. 



earthenware orifice made for tbe purpose. The water when turned 
on forms a puny, spiral »tream, that does little if any good in flowing 
around the side* of the howl. These bowls arc sometimes furnished 
with flushing-rinis. There are conical bowls in which the supply of 
water i« brought in at right angles with the circumference, the water 

being spread over the 
surface by means of a 
fan of metal screwed 
on the bowl. The 
orifice in which 'he 
lead pipe is inserted is 
generally an inch ami 
a quarter in diameter 
in this form of bowl. 
These howls are manu- 
factured with an open- 
ing near the top, in which a pipe to ventilate the bowl of the closet 
tnav be inserted. 

'there are two kinds of bowl manufactured for ship-closets, both 
of which are sometimes used in connection with valve-closets. One 
is conical, the other is hemispherical. The Knterprise Pottery 
Company make what they call a square French closet-bowl. This 
bowl has a llushing-rim, and answers for a drip-tray safe and a slop- 
tiuk as well as for a urinal. 




ORGAN-CASKS AND OKU AX S. > 



THE ILLUSTRATION'S. 



TOWK-nALI., NORTH KASTON, MARS. MR. ft. II. HICII A RDSON, 
ARCHITECT, BROOK LINK, MAM, 
[OWorinr Itinl.] 

tlFllE walls of the tower and first story are of a local granite, of a 
J I » warm reddish tinge, and the cut-stone tliroughout is Longmcadow. 

Red Akron tiles cover die rimf ; die upper walls and chimneys 
arc of red brick. A large hall "5 feet long (including stage) by 46 
feet wide, occupies, with dressing and cloak rooms, tbe snrnnd floor ; 
is a Masonic Hall, below a smaller hall and rooms devoted to 



above is a Masonic Hall, below a smaller hall and rooms devoted to 
various uses. The building is approached by a broad flight of brown- 
stone steps winding about, to take advantage of die rocky nature of 



the site. 

COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR A S3,00O-HOUSE SUBMITTED BY " M. K." 

For criticism of this design, sea the Jury's Report, elsewhere 
in this issue. 

Should any of oar non-professional readers desire to build accord- 
ing to this design, we trust he will do the author tbe simple jus- 
tice of putting the work into his hands. We shall always be pleased 
to put client and author into communication with each other. 

HOUSE OF G. A. HULL, ESQ., .NEWTON, MASS. MESSRS. PRICK * 
FREEMAN, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, Ha Y. 

UNITED STATES COURT-HOUSE, JACKSON, MISS. MR. J. O. HILL, 
ARCHITECT Ur THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 



OF THE MI*»E* DAYTON. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CARL PPKIFFER, ARCHITECT. NEW YORK, N. Y. 



MR. 



A TlrjELLiaTs' Rendezvous. — The demolition of an ancient house 
in the Hue du Jour to make room for the new Paris Post-Office recalls 
the strange use to which it was put two hundred years sgo, when it 
whs owned by Francois de Montinorencv, Comte de Boutteville, and 
known as the Hotel de Ruyauraont. This eccentric nobleman was 
pleased to make it the rendexvous of all the duellists in Paris, and every 
morning gentlemen who had contrived to pick quarrels over night met 
there to settle them. The Count received them hospitably, furnished 
them with the weapons of their choice, with a surgeon, and with a room 
to fight in, and afterwards entertained the survivors at a late breskfast. 
This genial mode of life was Anally interrupted hy a couplr of incon- 
siderate ladies who succeeded in killing each other in the talon. 'Hie 
police thought that this was a little loo much and obliged the Count to 
I his hospilablr 




'HAT so little study 
should have been 
given to the subject 
of organ-cases by the archi- 
tects ami archaeologist* of 
the "Revival" is indeed 
strange, [t is true that 
the elder i'ugin designed 
very elegant organ-cases 
for Jesus Chapel, Cam- 
bridge, ami L'shaw College, 
m-ar Durham (the latter 
w us never executed), and 
that several good cases 
have recently been erected 
from designs of the late Sir 
U. Scott, Mr. 0. F. B<h1- 
lev, A. R. A., Mr. Somers 
Clarke, and the Rev. V. H. 
Sutton ; also that we have 
ha>l publications upon the 
subject by Mr. Sutton and 
other.-; that papers have 
been read before the Archi- 
tectural Association bv Mr. 
. Clarke and Mr. II. 



H. Brewer, and a drawing of the splendid old organ-case in the Cathe- 
dral of HertogenlK>*ch (Bois-h-Diic), hy the last-named gentleman, 
accompanied by remarks upon ancient cases existing in Holland and 
Germany, was published a few years back in the liuiUUr ; jet It limy 
certainly be said that no single article of church furniture has re- 
ceived so little attention, nnd for this reason alone, if lor no other, 
we gladly welcome such a work as that by Mr. Hill, just now pub- 
lished. But when we add that the book in question is carefully 
written, and illustrated by nearly forty photo-lithographs, folio size, 
reproduced from drawings made specially for the work by Mr. Hill 
himself, ami that many of the organ-cases sketched have never 
before been illustrated, the great value of the hook both to the pro- 
fessional architect and the archaeologist can scarcely be over-rated. 
It is, in fact, the only " text-book '' 
and thus supplies a want 
had their attention called to this very' 
article of church furnituie. 

What at onee strikes us in turning over the leaves of Mr. Hill's 
handsomely got-up volume is tbe extraordinary variety displayed in 
the ancient designs, the perfectly marvellous originality, and almost 
endless power of invention displayed by the Mediaeval and Renais- 
sance architects in their treatment of the organ-case. In fact, (heir 
remarkable versatility and power are nowhere more conspicuous, 
and what makes the'matter somewhat remarkable is the fact that 
nearly all the existing examples date from a period which we are in 
the habit of regarding as marking the decline uf art. 

Tbe earliest organ-case sujjposcd to exist in any European church 
is to be seen at Sion, in Switzerland. Mr. Hill considers that it 
dates from the close of the fourteenth century. The instrument is 
small, only about twelve feet high and six feel wide; the pi|*s are 
arranged in two square -'towers," and a gable situated between 
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book " upon the subject yet published, 
bich has long been felt by all who have 



The "shades " are formed by compositions of rather elegant 
curvilinear tracery. The front of the organ is provided with shut- 
ters richly painted, the subjects depicted being Our Lord and St. 
Mary Magdalen on one side, and St. Catherine kneeling before the 
Virgin Mary and the Divine Infant on the other. The lower por- 
tion of the case is plain in construction, but painted with a kind of 
scroll pattern. It will be noticed that here, as in nearly all the 
organ-cases illustrated and described by Mr. Hill, the upper portion 
of the case is*bracketcd-out at the sides, over the lower portion or 
" trunk " of the organ. The next example in point of date is the 
Church of Alcala de Henares, in Spain. This is a rather larger 
and more elaborate case than that at Sion. The front is composed 
of a central tower and two "flats" filled with pipes, and crowned 
by three open-work spires. Like the Sion example, we have here 
also the shullers or doors, but no decoration is shown upon them. 
Unlike die Sion case, however, this is not bracketed over at the 
sides, so tlfatthe "trunk "and upper portion of the case are of the 
same width, and a comparison of the two designs will, we think, 
convince every one how much the Sion case gains bv this treatment. 
The only other medieval case illustrated by Mr. Hill which does not 
possess this bracketing-out is the grand case of the organ in Per- 
pignan Cathedral. Now as Perpignan was formerly in Spain, and 
as these are the only two cases illustrated from that country, it 
seems probable to us that the absence of this very general feature is 
a peculiarity of Spanish organ-cases. Mr. Hill speaks highly of 
Spanish organ-cases, but we must confess that we like the two 
Spanish examples less than most others given in the book. The ab- 
sence of the corbelling, or brackcling-over at tbe sides, gives the 
instrument a square, heave, clumsy look. 

The cases at Sion and Alcala l>olh enclose very small instruments, 
but as the size and requirements of the organ demanded greater 

grMbsas** UyA.O. 
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space, tlie media-vat architects were quite prepared (o mcot the de- 
mand noon their power* of invention, ami we timl Inwards the close 
ol the lifiecalli century the truly magnificent organ-cases of Dort- 
mund and Strasbourg. The former is one of the most valuable 
examples given by Mr. Hill; it consists of three Urge scud-circular 
tower., separated by Hats; the uppur portion ol the cu»e verv boldly 
corliclled-out at the sides ; the pipc-sbades are finely carved with 
pierced foliage, and the whole is crowned by lo/ty ojien cresting*. 
The triiiik is richly panelled and carved, and the whole is supported 
upon a surprisingly rich wooden gallery. The organ-case is thor- 
oughly Gothic, hut the gallery has a touch of Renaissance about it. 
Mr. Hill considers the two to be of about thu same date, hut wv can- 
not help thinking that, although the projecting seini-hexagonal |>or- 
tion of the loft may bo coeval with the organ-case, thu two llat 
portions at the sides are some half-century later. 

What makes the Dortmund case so interesting is the fact that it 
would exactly adapt itself to our present wants; it could, in fact, 
-contain a moderately-nixed organ, just such a one aa would be re- 
quired in an ordinary parochial church. 

A few years later in date than Lite Dortmund caw is the magnifi- 
cent example in the Marienkirche at Ltilierk, an immease instru- 
ment, eighty feet high ami forty feet wide, enclosed in a case adorned 
with a profusion of splendid tracery, carving, and decoratiun, filling | 
up the whole west end of the church. We often, now-a-days, hear t 
architects complain that they have to accommodate large organs in 
their churches ; yet in the year 1604 the old German architects or [ 
builders were not daunted at having to find room and to design a case ' 
for an instrument at least four times the sire of those over which 
our present architects raise such difficulties. Mr. Hill very properly 
does not confine his descriptions and illustrations to Gothic organ- 
cases, but carries his subject down through the Renaissance period 
to the year I 740, the latest example in point of date being that from 
the Cathedral of Wurzburg, in Uavaria. The numerous superb 
Renaissance examples given must justify the course pursued, even to 
the nm*l exclusive admirers of Gothic architecture. Grander 
examples of church furniture than the great Renaissance organ- 
cases of the Cathedrals of Le Mans, St. Brieuc, and Hertogenhosch, 
or those from the churches of Armenian, Caudebuc, St. Bertram! de 
Comminges, Augsburg, and Stralsund, could not be conceived, and 
it is certainly deeply to he regretted that either the op|>ortiinity or 
the ability to design such works appears to be now wanting. As 
Mr. Ilill observes, nothing can be imagined more dismal and 
wretched, both In point of design and construction, than the general 
run of organ-cases erected in our churches and music-rooms. The 
author makes some remarks upon this subject which we will quote 
in his own words : — 

•' The present Gothic revival has practically done nothing towards 
promoting a more intimate knowledge of the true characteristics of 
these ancient works of art (organ-eases), for the modern Gothic 
case is nearly always the most miserable caricature of mcdia-val 
work ; and as for Renaissance, examples, they are almost Invariably 
considered out of place in a Gothic church, and are thus never 
studied with a view to their being adopted as models for architects 
of the present day. . . . Many good organs were built in England 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and good cases 
were made to enclose them, and yet it can scarcely be denied that 
at the present time the organ-case is one of the most miserable and 
inconsistent pieces of work that has resulted from the late revival of 
ecclesiastical art- It is very rarely that any attempt whatever is 
made to surround the instrument with wood-work of architectural 
importance, but when this is the case, complete failure is almost in- 
variably the result, through want of knowledge, on the part of the 
architect, of the true principles which govern thu beautiful designs ! 
exhibited by these am 'lent examples of wood-work." 

Of course, as Mr. Hill points out, there are others who are still 
more to blame than architects, and these are those bodies called 
" organ committees," who, anxious to get all they pussibly can for 
their monev, simply accept the tender of that organ-builder "who 
can give them tkr ' grttitr.m numbrr of ttups." There are, however, 
numerous other reasons for the present very unsatisfactory slate of 
things, to which we will allude, and the principal one Is certainly 
the present practice of bundling away an organ into a dark hide at 
the side of the chancel, called an "organ-chamber I " As long as the 
organ was placed in the western gallery, the authorities knew that 
an 'organ-case was necessary and must he jiaitl far; but directly the 
organ is hidden away in one of those abominations called the 

organ-chamber," it is obvious that any ornamentation or carving 
is simply thrown away, and this has led by degrees to the absurd 
nation that "a church-organ ought not to have a case at all," and ; 
the present fou r-posl-bed stead arrangement has come to be looked I 
upon as something very "chaste" and "elegant," instead of living 
regarded, as it ought to be, as a mean, paltry makeshift ; but so 
attached have somu people become to this "four-poster" arrange- 
ment, that even when money is given for an organ-case, it is too 
often ex|iended in sticking up angels on the top of the posts, a few 
wriggles of brass or iron work in hetween them, and painting the 
pipes in lollypop patterns. A most ridiculous superstition has seized 
people that it is wrong to put a cornice or canojii/ over ike toy of the 
yd'/K-s of an organ ,' And thus in nearly all new organs we seu the 
tups of the pipes exposed, funning a most hideous outline, and giving 
the spectators the impression of an instrument in course of destruc- 
tion. Now if there is one thing which the ancient designers insisted 



upon more than anything else, it is that the instrument should be 
crowned hv a cauopv or a cornice, and there is no single example of 
an ancient stationary organ where this feature is wanting. The ex- 
quisite Gothic organ-case at Jutfaaa, in Holland (of which Mr. Hill 
gives a remarkably careful drawing), is crowned by a mas* of mag- 
nificent canony-wo'rk nearly double the height of tlie organ itself. 

Although in some examples the lops of the pipes are visible, yet 
they always have a shade and cornice above them, so that the pipes 
never by any chance whatever form the outline of the top of the 
organ-case. The reason is evident. An organ-case is supposed to 
enclose an organ, and not to be a rack or stand for the pi|H-s alone. 
It should be distinctly understood I bat the cornice or canopy above 
the pipes of an organ does not in any way injure the tone of tlie in- 
strument, but on tlie contrary rather improves it, if properly 
arranged. 

The fact must also not be overlooked when considering the diffi- 
culties of obtaining well-designed organ-oases, that organists and 
organ-builders both begrudge everv farthing of money spent upon 
the outside of the instrument. We have often ourselves, when 
speaking about organ-cases, heard organists make some such excla- 
mation as the following: "Ob, bother your crockets and cornices; 
give me a good open diapason on the great, or a fine reed on the 
pedal I " Of course this in all verv narrow-minded, but we have all 
heard the expression '• There's notfiing like leather." 

If we are ever again to have fine organ-cases, one of two things 
must take place — either we must return to the western organ-gal- 
lery mid have the choir and organ in the old-fashioned position, or 
some other important situation must \te found for tho instrument. 
Mr. Stathain has proposed a shallow transept, and Mr. Brewer 
would place the organ upon an open arch Iwtween the nave and 
chancel. Mr. Somcrs Clarke has placed the organ in St. Martin'-, 
Brighton, in a gallery corix-lled-out at tlie side of the chancel, and 
the arrangement well suits the church in question, but ibis could 
only be done in a very wide and spacious building. All those gen- 
tlemen who have gi-en special attention to this question agree in 
denouncing and condemning the organ-chamber, yet we fear it will 
lie \ ears before we gel rid of this most unfortunate feature of modern 
ecclesiastical architecture. Not onlv has the organ-chnmU-r led to 
the abandonment of ihe organ-case, Viut it has become a most costly 
substitute for it. People are apt to say, " Yes, an organ-case is cer- 
taililv a liandsomu piece of furniture, but then, you see, it costs a 
good ileal of money." Now, it never seems to suggest itself to 
people who speak in this way, that an organ-cbamlier also costs a 
good deal of money. Tbcr seem to forget entirely that the walls, 
wiudows, arches and root of an organ-chamber cannot be con- 
structed for nothing; there can, in short, be uo doubt whatever that 
the money now expended upon an organ-chamber would amply suf- 
fice for a very magnificent case. 

Not only are we now neglecting the construction of organ-cases, 
but we are absolutely, according to Mr. Hill, destroying ancient 
ones. A remarkably fine fifteenth-century Gothic case, at Rhenan, 
near Utrecht, has only just liecu pulled down, and the noble Renais- 
sance organ-case at St. Mary's, Dijon, is being Ukeu away, ami 
even in England numerous examples of excellent Renaissance work 
have been destroyed or removed within the last few years. This is 
the more to be regretted because this country is very poor in ex- 
amples of old organ-cases. The solitary mediieval example which 
we possess is at New Radnor, in Wales, and there are only two or 
three Early Renaissance cases to be found. Thev exist at Tewkes- 
bury Abbey and Framliiighnm Church, Suffolk. Mr. Hill illustrates 
the organ-case at Gloucester Cathedral, the choir-front of which 
dates from the year I'u'J, and is therefore one of the earliest ex- 
amples remaining in England ; also King's College, Cambridge, 
which dates from the year lti<>5. and Exeter Cathedral, 1666. The 
old organ at Hatfield House, which is coutcmpoiu! y with that of 
King's College, Cambridge, is mentioned by Mr. Ilill, and one or two 
others which were in existence a few years hack ; but whether they 
have been improved or " restored " away is doubtful. 

We may mention that Mr. Hill has given a list of the slops of 
several o{ the most celebrated organs, especially that of Harlem, 
and also an historical chapter, which Is of considerable interest, 
though this portion of the work is kept down, as the subject has 
been treated at considerable length by Hopkins and Raubault and 
other writers. The fact must not be overlooked that Mr. Hill 
comes before the public as a thoroughly practical writer, who is 
able to speak from personal experience, as he is one of the repre- 
sentatives of the oldest firm of organ-builders in this country. 
Hitherto when artists or arclia>olegists have advocated the external 
adornment of the organ, and placing the noble Instrument in a con- 
spicuous position, they have been looked upon as dreamers — as men 
without practical experience, who would sacrifice the inside of the 
instrument to mere external embellishment; but here is an organ- 
builder of vast experience, a member of a firm which has supplied 
our churches and chapels with organ b for nearly two centuries, 
strongly advocating the most minute attention being given to the de- 
signing' of the organ-case. Surely this ought to convince *' practical 
people" that, even from their own practical point of view, the mat- 
ter deserves attention. Artists will scarcely need such an argument 
to convince them that the exterior of a musical instrument ought to 
be made beautiful; and when we mention the fact that there are 
urg.m-cnsea in existence which arc adorned with decorative paint- 
ings from the hands of Paolo Veronese, Carlo t'rbiuo, the Holbvins, 
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Burgkmcvcr. and Zcit bloom, we have said enough 
artist ought to consider it beneath his dignity to paint the outside of 



an organ. — The Builder. 



TUB HIGH BUILDING PERIL. 




IN a recent iMM we made some com- 
ments on the fMt that the number of 
ntly tall buildings wb* rapidly 

increasing in the large cilte*. 
After Haying that the " commer- 
cial necessities of the country 
demand large and high build- 
ings," the article contli 
foil 
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tion, nnii this will ruiue mainly 
through a better class of building's 
> imarlv tiro-proof tluin i-xt-tlns building* are. It will net lie long 
• business blocks ten. twelve And even fifteen stone* high will lie the 
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rule lu large cities rather than the exception, and those who now think it 
would 1m wme lu restrict their height will liud it more protitalile to luru 
Ihi.ir attention to devising methods for making rack structure* safe. The 
introduction of elevator* ban made the upper doom more desirable for office 
purposes than the lower ones, and lenauu will necupy them with little re- 
g.»nl to the haiard thov run in so doing. Our lire authorities are doing all 
hi Ilielr power to increase the t-apaclty of nre-exllugtibihinc apparatus, but 
there is a limit bevoud wk>h even steam-engines cannot pas*. To make 
t!i«*e tall buildings comparatively .are. the law should compel them to carry 
their own Hre protection a« permanent fixture*. 

The IwfptifOlar takes us to task for thus recognising the inevita- 
ble and savs : •• If the construction of block* of buildings ' ten, 
twelve and even fifteen stories high is to be the rule in large cities' 
and to receive encouragement from firemen's and insurance jour- 
nals, then insurance companies may as well prepare at once either 
to withdraw from these cities or double the rales of premium." If 
our critic will read again what we wrote, he will see that wo look 
the same view of the question, for we distinctly said that whnt re- 
mained for the insurance companies lo do was to " charge for the 
risk as they find it." If the height of a building warrants the doub- 
ling of the rate, then the rale should lie doubled. Our contemporary 
approves the position taken recently by the Chicago underwriters, 
who petitioned the City Council to restrict the height of all build- 
ings to eighty-five feet. This is simply " kicking against the pricks." 
for such a restriction would be opposed to public .sentiment and to 
public interests. Some of our underwriters can remember when 
they protested against four and five story buildings in this city, and 
endeavored to prevent their erection by charging an extra rale for 
height, but their efforts to arrest the demands of commerce were as 
ineffectual as was the Pope's Bull against the comet. Instead of 
four and five story structures, seven, eight and nine stories are the 
rule, while there are many building* in this city that arc from ten 10 
twelve stories high. With increased height of buildings there has 
come an extension of their areas, so that a space that would have 
formerly sufficed for half a dozen buildings is all under one roof. 
Herein 'lies a greater danger than from extraordinary height, for if 
k lire gets well started in "such n building, it makes a mass of dame 
and heat that U unapproachable and can only be fought at long 
range. A noted dry-good* store on Broadway is a fair illustration 
of liii*. A few weeks since Chief hales and some underwriter* and 
merchants were looking over .the risks in the dry-good* district, and 
the Chief was asked what would he the result of a fire in this build- 
ing. His laconic answer was : " A conflagration." The building cov- 
ers nearly a block of ground, and there is not a lire-wall in it — it it 
one immense store, filled with combustible materials. Should a lire 
take in one part it would spread rapidly through the entire space, 
and the heat would be so intense that the firemen could not aji- 
proach it. Thev would have a terrible fight on their hands and 
where the " conflagration " would fie stopped no one could predict. If 
three or four lire-walls divided this immense area, the firemen would 
b« able to utilise one part lo combat a fire racing in another. A* 
ocean-going ships are now divided into compartments so that one of 
them mav be filled with water anil the vessel still float, so should our 
large buildings be divided into compartment* by fin-walls, so that a 
fire may rage in one without destroying the other*. But where im- 
mense undivided areas are combined wilh extraordinary height the 
haxard is greatlv increased, and such a building becomes a standing 
menace to the safety of that portion of the city surrounding it. 

Recognizing the'facl. however, that commercial nei-essitiei de- 
mand large and tall buildings, we have urged underwriter* to re- 
quire them to be built with some regard to safety. Such buildings 
must be insured, and if the underwriters act in concert, they can 
compel owners to adopt such measures to secure safely a* will reduce 
the hazard to the minimum. It is claimed for the famous Welles 
Building, in Exchange Place, which is ten stories high, that it is fire- 
proof, and *uch confidence has the owner in it* lire-resisting qualities 
that it is insured to a very small amount. This building cost 82.MM),- 



fire hazard. If all our tall buildings were as well built, their extra 
height would nut add much to the city's peril. Our contemporary 
ridicule* the idea that permanent allachmenl* to such building* for 
fire protection afford any security, for the reason that there is not 
sufficient water pressure in any city to force water to their roof*. 
Let us ask what large city relies upon it* water pressure for fire ex- 
tinguishment '! According to our information, they all have steam 
fire-engines that throw the streams, and the firemen have a habit of 
uniting the power of several engines to throw one stream when heavy 
pressures are required. If the Welle* Building, whose brick-paved 
roof is one hundred and forty-five feet above the curb, is equipped 
wilh the latest improved stand-pipes, to which the engines can be 
connected, there will be little difficulty in getting a stream of water 
up there through the medium of steam firc-cnginc*. From this point 
the firemen could obtain command of fires burning the adjacent 
buildings helow them, in addition to protecting the building itself. 
Automatic sprinklers have been found of exceeding value in the 
large mills of New England, and thev might well be introduced into 
the high buildings of our cities. By placing a reservoir on the roof to 
supply them with water, making all floors water-tight so a* to avoid 
excessive water damage, and connecting the sprinklers with an auto- 
matic lire-alarm, they would certainly prove valuable appliances for 
extinguishing fires. But if tall buildings arc to be erected — and we 
conceive thai they will be — it is essential to their safely and the 
safely of their surroundings, that they Ih- amply provide*] with fire- 
extinguishing appliance* as permanent fixtures, only such being rec- 
ognized by the underwriters a- have the approval of the officers of ihe 
fire department. Recently the Board of I nderwritcrs voted to allow 
a rebate of five per cent on all buildings equipped wilh the Bcnner 
stand-pine and ladder combined. Thlais an appliance that meets the 
approval of the fire-department officials, while the Maud-pipe* ordina- 
rily erected are scorned and derided as useless encumbrances, that 
the firemen never attempt to use. It is common for owners of build- 
ings to he content with anything in the nature of fire-extinguishing 
appliances that will satisfy the underwriters and keep their rate 
down. They should instead be required to satisfy the practical of- 
ficers of the fire-department, and when these have certified lo the 
value of an appliance for fire extinguishment it will be time for the 
underwriters lo make reductions of rales in consequence of their 
adoption. As the firemen are the one* to u*e all extinguishing ap- 
paratus, they are the ones to pass judgment upon them. 

We are well aware that it is impossible to erect an absolutely fire- 
proof building, but buildings can be so constructed as to offer a great 
amount of resistance to the progressed a fire, andean be so equipped 
wilh fire-extinguishing appliances that the fire hazard in a high 
building will be less than it now is in the average business building* 
of our Urge cities. We are not in favor of high buildings, but we 
may as well accept the inevitable and prepare for it. The limit of 
aerial construclioti has not yet In-en reached, and it is well to I 
sidcr how these tall buildings of the future are to be made a* I" 
perilous as possible. As I hey rise above the capacity of the ma- 
chinery of the fire departments to reach, it follows tliat they must 
carry their own fire-extinguishing appliances. As we remarked be- 
fore, " science must be called upon to provide the required fire pro- 
tection, and this will come mainly through a better class of buildings, 
made more nearly fire-proof than existing buildings are." Under- 
writers can exercise a potent influence in securing belter construe- 
instance enforce their own motto, and 
it." Property owner* Would soon 
find that there is a profit in slow-burning construction, and in «o 
equipping their building* with firc-cxtinguishing appliance* a* to 
reduce the fire hazard to the minimum. — The Fireman's . 
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AN OPENING FOR SKILLED LABOR. 
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000, and there roust be great confidence where such an amount i* left 
at risk almost without insurance. While the interior has some wood- 
finish about it, there is not enough, it is claimed, lo injure the walls, 
if it should all burn. It certainly ha* the appearance, inside and 
outside, of being remarkably well built, and possessing but a slight 



Martiksvillx. Hi miv Co., 

To TIIK EntTOBB OF THK AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Siit, — • This is a growing, pushing village of a thousand people. It 
is t lit- county seat of one of the wealthiest comities in Virginia. There 
an- building enterprises of various ssirts in progress, mid altogether it 
is one of the finest openings for "killed labor within my knowledge. 
This county ha* a imputation of 1 7,00©, ami i* small in area. Oi.t 
of this number of | cople there U but one really first-class brick-mason ; 
but one plasterer, who is master of his trade ; not one blacksmith who 
cuid ei.rti i» Imng al liil trad.. :a rjumpetilif mil, what HOdld bs. 
known as n skilled blacksmith in the North. 

This absence of lal*>r of Ibis kind may be accounted for by the fact 
that until two years ago the county seat was forty milm from a railroad 
I station, hut within that time a narrow-gauge mad has la-en built 
I through the county, and the people arc awakening to their need* and 
opportunities. At Ibis pbu-e, within six months, quite a number of 
brick ami wisah-ti buildings have brvii erected, and 873,00© will have 
been invested that way this year ; all this for a village, which, according 
to the census had JKO people in June, 18£0. 

Whilst enterprise* of various sort* arc on foot, and many to he 
pushed forward during tlie season, there is not a draughtsman in this 
I county, or its only village. It is not my ptirjMisc to worry the patience 
of the readers of the American Architect, but to du what I can toward 
attracting to the .South, and particularly to this Virginia county, somu 
| of the surplus skilled labor of the ]>opuIou> North. L. 6. T. 
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VEX TILAT1 NG FIKEI'L A C ES. 

Rkiijsonp, V*., May 7, UM. 
To tuf. Kpitors of thk Amkricax Arciiitkct: — 

Otur Sirs, — I'lcaat* inform mc whether there are nnv parties In 
thin country who are manufacturing Captain l». Gallon's l'alenl Ven- 
tilating Pin-iilace*, or similar one* answering the same purpose. 

Yours rvsiH-ctfully, Ai.bk.kt Lybiiock. 

[Wr do not know that the Gallon fireplace i» mantifiiilured In this ronn- 
Iry. Fireplace* based on similar principles nm wiicle by K A. .Isckson * 
Brother. 77 Iteeknmn Struct. Sew York; the Open SMve> Venlllatlnu Co , 7K 
IWkniAn Street. New York; and the Diiumock lleuler C<> . Cincinnati. O. 
For full information »n toe subject, we refer our cori<-*i»'iidcnt to Mr. I'm- 
lifttu'n book, Tltr Opm h' inflate in All &>,!•*. published by Juiucs K. Osgood 
4t Co., Boston, Ma**.— Kim. American Anciimc-r ) 



LIME-KILNS. 

Nrw To**, M.y 14, 1*3. 
To thk EniTnn* or thk American Arciiitkct: — 

Dear Sir*,— We wonM refer your limc-kiln r'inv»|Mi dent(jiroen«rii 
Aivhittrt, p. 227.) to the article " I.ilne," in A|i]tloi,.ti's IVu Komiry of 
M.n k'ur.-, M'-rhmtu-f, Engine- WorL ami Eny'Heerinp. wlu-ir dimen- 
sion* iind product arc given. Would «u^'_i >t an examination of the 
In lex to St i, i,tip<- American Supplements, ami special exuiuinalion 
as to the rwk to he used, a» to dimensions of lm-a) kilns, ele. 

X. G. X- 
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Thk MillChimnet Accident at BiiAtiruKD, F.xoland — The in- 
quiry at Bradford concerning the full of tl>e chimney of the Newlautla 
Mill* wa» concluded on Wedne»da>'. After a consultation of two hour* 
the following verdict was returned by the coroner's jury: — " We Bad 
thai lite owners of the property at Newland Mill" did all that unprac- 
tical men could reaaonably be expected to do under the circumstances ; 
therefore we do not attach any Iduiue to them, or find them guilty of 
negligence; and we give our verdict — 'Accidental death.' Weave of 
opinion that Ihe foundation was good and the fall of the chimney »m 
partly due to cutting, aided by the strong wind on tlie morning of 
the accident, and regret the works we»>> not stopped during the repairt." 
No other verdict, wp suppose, was possible. In manufacturing lowtii 
there i» much faith in the genius of chimney »traightener», and ibr jury 
were likely lo possess that faith. It waa plain from the evidence that 
Ihe late owner of the mill did nut contidrr himself to be an unpractical 
man ; on the contrary, he waa caieemed by the people ill bi» service at 
an authority on construction He overruled the opinion* of builder* ami 
architect*, and the consequence* of hit dcapolic interference are now 
apparent. It was with difficulty tliat hi* repreaentaiivea could he per- 
■uaded that there waa any ri«k attending a work which he directed. 



Sv«a. l -R, May II, lStt. 
To THK Eihtor* ok thf. American Akchitkct : — 

Dear Sits, — To '• Subscriber " who asks for a hook on lime kiln*, 
I would recommend " .l/VtAon's t'ivil Engineering," published by 
Wilcv & Son*, New York. Thi» bonk contains many Mig^e»lionn «f 
value in regard in lime and it* manufacture, and ^ives ctil* and de- 
scriptions of different varieties of kiln*. 

Your* trulv, K. M. Bcki.i.. 



The catastrophe ia it terrible example of the danger which may arise 
when a man la hia own architect. — The Architect. 

The Cost or 1'cni.tc Bmi.oiKi*. — A statement prepared at the 
Treasury Ilepartinent ahowa the ainounta appropriated and expended 
by the national Government for public building* in the State* and Tcr- 
ri'lorica from March 4, 17*0, In June 30, 18*2 The loin) atuoiitit appro- 
priated hn« been 88o.4ti2.202, and the amount expended luu Im-cb 
<WJ.404.27il. distributed n* follow,: 
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NOTF.S AND CLIITINGS. 

Laroe Anvil-Block* for Stkki, Wokk». — Owing to the rapid and 
very extensive growth of the manufacture of Slemena aleel in Scotland, 
there ha* been a somewhat extraordinary demand for large anvil-block* 
north of the Tweed within Ihe pa*t few year*, and during Ihe pa»t 
week two, of iintuciite size, have been cast. Up till now there b*» not 
been any anvil-block in Gotland weighing morv than 110 ton*, but on 
Saturday of last week one waa cuat at the Uabm-I Steel Work*, Mother- 
well (Mi-*«r». Colvill'a>. wtilcli ia aaid to contain 170 ton* of metal, and 
there i* in progress at the steel work* of the Govnn Forge and Steel 
Company, lila»gow, an anvil-block which ia catimutcd eventually to 
contain about 106 ton* of metal- In both caaei theae anvll blocka are 
intended for use with 12 ton ateain-baniiners, of which there are already 
•cveral in regular work in Scotland, The Gov tin anvil-block will be 
in two pieces, the larger of which, weighing about 140 tout, waa east 
la»t Saturday, in the pretence of a large number of representatives of 
the engineering and allied branches of induatry. It was ca>t in a mould 
occupying the position which the block will eventually occupy after it 
hua been alowly cooled, and has been canted over upon ita proper bate. 
The other portion, which will form Ihe top piece or aw»g<- block, and 
will weigh about 26 tout, will be cuat within the next few days. The 
mixture used in the anvll blovka under consideration was about one- 
fourth No .1 Oartaberrie pig-iron and three fourth* scrap cast-iron, two 
of Ireland's patent cupola furnace*, each capable of melting six tona 
of metal per hour, being used in the operation and the blaal being uh 
tained from a No. 7 Root's blower. The manufacture of this anvil- 
b!ock is entrusted to Mr. William Ireland, of Manchester, who. during 
the la* t fifteen or twenty years, ha* had a moat extensive and peculiar 
experience in connection with the calling of audi hlonka, both In this 
c nililry and in Germany ; indeed, In the last named country he has su- 
perintended the construction of somewhere about thirty, of which no 
fewer than thirteen, of a total of 2*K» ton*, were made for Ihe Union 
Company, of llortmund, five of them being block* of I7'i tona each. 
For the Osnahriick Steel and Iron Company Mr. Ireland made three 
blocks, one of which weighed 250 tons, which, like the (iovan and 
Motherwell block*, waa intended for use with & 12 ton hammer.— En- 
yintring. 

Condition or rna " Monciiknt« " of Cairo. — Mr. Stanley Lane 
Foole write* from Cairo to the Atkenavm about the commission ap- 
pointed lo preserve ihe monument* of the city, lie found the commit- 
tee scrupulously alive to the amalleal indication nf artiatic or hiatnrical 
value iu the moat inconsiderable monuments. Of seven monuments ex- 
amined on the 21th of February only one was condemned, a small 
m-Ksque, whose walls had uearly fallen, and whose interior was a heap 
of mini. It was decided to search the ruin* for any piece* of orna- 
ment or mosaic, and place them in the museum, recording in the ar- 
chive* the site and name of the mosque. One monument bad beautiful 
stucco tracery fast falling to pieces; it was decided to have it photo- 
graphed at once. One danger to monuments iu Cairo is the commission 
■ ailed Tunsin, which widen* and straightens the streets- Itiaulifnl pri- 
vate bouses and mosques have fallen victim* to this F.urnpi-anizitlioii of 
Ciiiro. It appears that room is wanted for carriages, and thus Ihe most 
picturesque quarters of the city are losing their beauty. A museum of 
Arab ail is to be founded in the Mosque Kl llakftu, and already con- 
tains eighty-four glass mosque lamps, fifty of which have inscriptions, 
blazons, and enamel, and belong to the Mameluke period, betides many 
other things, such as bronze door*, panel work, inlaid silver tables and 
nuuriU, or uiches, covered with arabesque* and imcriptiona. 
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This statement does not include the cost of the Mint buildings or the 
cost of any of the public buildings in the District of Columbia. 

Iron Ckwknth — The Trrltnnrkr Cttmmrrz Zr.iiH*tf gives the follow- 
ing recipes for cements for iron : — 

Cement which resists. Ileal and Water. — Lime, 10 parti ; iron filings, 
6; vinegar, 2; water. 3 

Black Iron Cements for Irnn Oven* — Iron filing*, 10 part*; «nnd,12; 
bone black, 10; slaked lime, 12; lime milk, 5 

Cement for objects which have to be heated. — Iron filings. 100 
parts ; clay, 50 ; common tail. 10 ; qunrtz sand, 20. 

Cement for fastening Iron to Stone. — Fine iron filing*, 10 parts; 
plaster of I'ari*. 30; aal nmummai', These an - mixed lo a fluid pule 
with weak vinegar, and used at once. 

(Yruunt for Iron Cistern*. — Finest iron filings are mixed with vine- 
gar into a paste, which is left to stand until it becomes bruwu ; the ui ass 
is then pressed into the joints. 

Fire proof Cement for Irnn Pipes. — Wrought Iron filings, 45 parts; 
clay, 20; china clay, l-'i; common salt solution, 8. If china-cluy cannot 
be found, tire-clay will serve the purpose instead. 

Ammonia Iron Cement. — Iron filing*. 100 parts; sal ammoniac, 2 ; 
water, 10, This cement begins lo rust after some day*, and becoaiet 
very strong, and is proof against water and steam. 

Cement lor Annealing- Boxes. — Iron filings, 100 parts ; lime milk, 40; 
quartz sand, 60 ; vinegar, 80. These are worked with water iiiin a 
paste, to which may be added, to render the mass more porous, hair, 
sawdusl, elc. 

Iron Cement for hermetically closing Stove-T>onra. — Finest iron 
tiling*. UK) part*; *al ammoniac* 10; limestone, 10; soluble glass solu- 
tion. 10. Those are mixed «ith water to a thick paste, which is applied 
at once, and is left to dry alowly before heating. 

Cement for broken Iron Vessel*. — Iron filings, 10 part* ; clay 0). 
These are worked with linseed oil into a thick paste, which Is applied 
after some more linseed oil has lievii added to il, awl left to dry slowly. 

Husl Cement for Iron. — Wrooglit-iron filings, 05 parts ; sal-aimnti- 
niav, 2i ; aulpbur iflowers|li ; autphuric acid, 1. The solid ingrvdn-iita 
are mixed dry, sulphuric acid diluted with aulHcicnt water being then 
added. Thia cement driea after two or three days, and unites with iron, 
making a very resitting and solid mas*. 

Cement for tilling Fault* iu Casting*. — Iron filing*, free from rutt, 
10 part*; sulphur, i ; sal-ammoniac, OH. These are mixed with water 
to a thick paste, which is rammed into the " faults " This becomes 
strong when the iron-tilings are rusted 1 he parts which have to be ce- 
mvntcd are treated U forc the operation with liquid ammonia, so as to 
he perfectly free from grease 

Fire proof Cement. — (I) Iron flllnga, 140 parta ; hydraulic lime, 26; 
quartz sand, 25; sal-ammoniac. 3, Tlicae are formed into a paste with 
vinegar, and then applied. This cement is left to dry «lo * ly before 
beating. (2i Iron tilings, ISO part* ; lime, 46; common salt, 8 These 
are worked into a paste witli strong vins'gar. The cement must be per- 
fectly dry before being heated By healing it becomes stone liaid.— 
Eiyineeiiny Sews. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 



Baltimore. 

Bank. Brtu.lTsn. — Cbas. I.. Carann, architect, has 
prepared drawings lor a lire-eCy bank-building to 
be erected cur. Sbarp and Lombard SI*., to be 
designated the People's Bank. It will bo <>t brick, 
with stone and tcrra-eotta nnlab. 27' U" x !>'; cm, 
$4",'A>"; J. Holland, superintendent. 
W*Ki:Hoi'..r.». — George Archer, architect, has pre. 
pared drawing* 'or lb* TrwUM af the Samuel 
ltaad; Asylum for Female Orphans, fur 4 four-*f y 
warehouse* on Camden St.. near Howard St., brick, 
with stone flnisb. 21' o" i atF. ooet, »30,0oo, Man.. 
Hopkins* Marshall, build*™. 
BviuiiMi Pkkmit*. -Sluoa oar laat report thirty- 
one permit* hare been granted, the more Important 
of which are the following: - 

Trustee* of Samuel Ready Asylum for Female 
Orphan*. 4 fonr-al'y brlek warehouiee, n ■ Cuuden 
St.. between Howard and Sharp Mia. 

W. H. Bvnl-in, 2 tbree-sfy brick buildings, w * 
Chester St.. « of llainpstcad St. 

IS. K. Dlifendcrfer. 10 three-af y brick buildings, 
e • Park Are., n of Wilson St. 

Mary C. Irvine. 7 lbr*e-«i'y brick buildings, e > 
Mount .St., between Islington and Fayette Sta,; 
and ii two-sfy brick buildings, w ■ Vlivoent Alley, 
between Baltimore ami Fayelle Sta, 

<•■••>. H. Ktaik, 2 three-sty brl.-k building*, wt 
High St., between Fayette and l.ow*Xt*. 

Aline G- Hellwlug. Ihreesfy brick building, s *j 
Eastern Are., w uf Ann 81. 

Monro*, street M. F_ church, threa-si'y brick par. 
aonage, a w cor. Monroe and ICamsay .sta. 

Mlcbuel Ryan, - three it y brick building., a * 
McMechln St.. between Pennsylvania Are. and 
Division .St. 

Frederick Blank, 2 three st y brick buildings, w s 
Di.n»ey Alley, between West and Clements Sis. 

C. II, Calli*. (1 t«rwl> brick building*, » » HolT- 
man St.. between Elisor St. and Holl.ro.dt Alley. 

Sheep Butcher's and Wool Pulling Association 
Xo. 2. ; two st y brick building*. » a Robert St.. be- 
HMI Division and Boulder Sta.: and ihree-et'y 
brick bulldlUK, s w . or. Division and Itobert Sta. 

First L'uilod Brethren I buret, 4 two .t r brick 
buildii.it*, • • Terry St.. between Hauorer and Sbarp 
81*. 

St. Kliiabeth Home, lbree-*l'y brick building lu 
rear ot No. Sit, • « St. Paul St., between Saratoga 
and Pleasant Sis. 

Jaenb saam, 1J three-at'y brick buildings, u • Itol- 
UuaSt.. belweeu Strieker ami UllmorSU. 



BulLtMXr. PrnltiT*.— Itrtck.— tttrtrly SI., Xot. 90- 
(XI, Ward 7, for .1. <:. & K. S. Converse, store., 4u' HI' 
a *!' V, lire st'y flat. 

Htdford .sc. \.o. ii«-rfl, Ward 7. for Boston Rub- 
ber Shoe Co., warehouse. 81' a lay. Ureal y Hat. 

( \,mm>»wnlllt Art , Xo. i* ■. Ward II, for Win. S. 

^land W bu!id.f ' *'"' ,b '* Mt ' )r H""**"*- 
^Jt Stg/Ht-m, Ward lt 4 for F^lward S. Wlnchea- 



_ Hayden, enter lo holler and engine. 
Hi" i an'. one-«t'r pitch. 

-Soufa St., So,. 1JH-1.16. Ward 12, for Frank M. 
and Albert ti. Frost, mercantile, tv and Ga' x 77', 
Hr*~fy flail M. S. « O. X. Miller, builders, 

X.trMt 1*1., Xt>. fl, »Vant V!, for Samuel s. Camp- 
bell, mercantile, iV x 3V sis st y flat; K. Wblt- 
luore. builder. 

Ifiirrcx St., cor. Rneklaod St.. Ward ?1. for Qoo. 
Hlnmaii, dwall., 24' i W, A. 1). Oonld. builder. 

(Farrrn St., cor. Kixklaud St., Ward U, for Chas. 
F. Worlhingloo. dwell., U' a W. A. b. Gould, 
bn 'I'-''. 

WmL - TrrmoiU St., near Whitney PI., Wards, 
for Patrick Italey. dwell., 22' tF' x i\f 6", Uiree sCy 
flat: .lames Donnelly, builder. 

/>.r» St Xm. .-4-ja, Ward 14, for Tl.on.as P. 
Frost, stable, 30' x Bo', two st y flat; Laming * Drla- 
ko, builders. 

Dl«* Hill Art.. X*4. 40-44. Ward 2ft. for Leander 
B. Abbott. 3 dwells., 23" x 61'. tor««-»fy flat; La«o- , 
der 11. Abbott, builder. 

3navnrr .Vos. 367 and 3*9, Ward 3, 
Moore. 2 dwells.. 17' »2S'aod 17'xjor. iwtKaly pluh; 
Herman Hrake, builder. 

GllUrl St.. near Holllnan St., Ward 23, for Miss 
Anna M. Had, dwell., 2J' «" x So' V. and 16> x If, 
iwo-sfy pitch. K..b«rt l>. Ward, builder. 

Sltyfy rt„ off llreouough Aro.. Ward 23. for rUI- 
ward sherwin, dwell.. 3L" 4" X 31', twoal'y pitch; 
W.h, H. Stewart. 

/.'.u/i. Af . nearly opposite AlbanoSt-, Ward H. 
for i.uill Fryksland, dwell.. W and Je> x »*, two-st y 
pilch; Alexander hogeri., builder. 

Ht. lt I'.irk Arr.. e of Iticbar.U AT*., Ward 23, 
for A. K. Cortland, dwell., ai» x W. teo-sfy pitch; 
..le.viu 1». Ayers. builder. 

reM ftnl M . .V... 117 Ward 13. for Joseph W, 
Clark, et ala,, mechanical, 2K* X 30', one st'y flat; 
James Hopkins, builder. 

nrntllttt Pi., near Band Si.. Ward 20. for Albert 
Ward, dwell., 22' aud 25' K .»'. ami IV X !•»', ta.^st'y 
pitch; Decker Bros., builders. 

A'osf iceca.'* a/.. Ao. a.t», Wanl 14, for Phillipa j 
Church society, church, C»ui;regalioual, 30' a ei', 
two-sl y flat; Holbrook * Harlou-, builders. 

/Tall dcou- Undan St., Ward aJ, for John K«e- I 



't.i', 



gen, Jr., dwell., 20* x3H'.twi>at'y pitch; Samuel Ileal, 

nut ider. 

f 'num Art., Ward 1'J, for B. F. SturteTant. stor- 
age. D' x 75' and HKx 73', lwo-»l'y flat; Saruuelt aae, 
bulider. 

/IrUrrut Air., near Uudley Are., Ward 23, for Kd- 
»ard Callaban, owner and builder, dwell., 20' x W, 
two st'y pitch. 

il St., cor. Kaol Fourth St., Ward 14, for Mrs. 
Fannie K. Stetson, dwell., 21' x 5/, two-sl'y pllcb, 
V. A. Horry, builder. 

>*«•.■ Wer -4r,.. .v.. J7», Ward IS, for Christopher 
Burr, mercantile. 26' x 35', iwost y pitch; Isaac H. 
Dunn, builder. 

HimliMI Art., cor. Train St.. Ward 24. for l*ban | 
Pratt, stable, 37 ' 3" X 4»' »", ona-st y Irttch; Samuel . 
l>areiiport, builder. 

(inruville St., Xo. 27. Ward 21, for Win. Ban. id, 
owner aud builder, dwell., .:<' I 4"'. twi.at'y pitch. 

.Vefios. SI., rear Norfolk St., Ward 21, fur John 
F. Br-. an. dwell., 1U' X .»!' and 1 .' »" X 21'. two- 
sl'y pitch; John F. Brown, builder. 

U -mMt St., Sot. 12 aid 14. Want 5, for Francis B. 
Austin: 2 dwell*., 23' 6" x 31' and 13' x 32', Ihree-sl'y 
Hal; Edward W. Archer, builder. 

tlfflt St., Xo St. cor. .Vooo:i«c -S7., .Vo. 31. Ward 

tlrooklyii. 

BlTH,t>IXO Pkllsina. — IVrsjoa .4re., n s, 12fi' w Sum- 
ner Ave., 5 twost'y brick dwells., tin roofs; cost, 
each, about H.<««>; owner. .Ino. Ixingbl, en Wil- 
lougbby Ave.; builder, S- C- I'hllllpa. 

Cuum St., u s, 283' w Seventh Ave., S four-sfy 
brownstone from teneinenls. gravel ruoHj cost, 
each. wti.'W); oaner, <J. W. Brown, 72» Fulton St.; 
builder, L. F-. Brown. 

Kim St., e s. So* n Myrtle Are.. Ihree-sl'y frame 
•tore ami double tenement, tin roof, cost, gl.owi, 
owner, Michael Hieig, Firfrest St.; builders, W. 
Bayer and F. Seheu. 

Prttutrnt St., s s, •JUT 2" e Smith St.. 4 three al' 
brownstone front dwell*., gravel roofs; coal, to 
»24,llO0: owner. Chester Bedell, 117 -Smith St.. an 
MM ami carpenter, Theodore Pearson, mason, Wal 
ter Smith. 

'Airier*/* St., n t, ino> • Fifth Ave., r. two-sfy 
brick dwell*., tin roofs; cist, each, *2,.V»; owner, 
llanlel Uo.«ly,ex; Filth Ave.; architect, C. B. Shel- 
don. 

A'tuaf* .4rc., n » cor, I'realdwnt Su, 4 four-sfy 
brownstone front dwells., tin rixds; cost. each. 
J2ll.iaw; owner and bulliler. Win. Uubbius, 20 Sev- 
eulL Ave.; architect. 0. Werner. 

J.frnnn St., • », IS»' a .Marcy Are.. 3 three-sfy 
brick dtt'slls., til. roots; est. each, t7,B0n; owner 
and builder, *ie<i. H. Stone, 301 Jefferson St.; archi- 
tect, U, A Schellluger. 

.VorfA StrrrnrA St., tmvsl'y brick stiprage-hulld- 
lug. gravel roof: ciwt, 8U.wki; owner, 1'rntt M'f'g 
Co.. loot of North Twelfth St.. aicbilect. F. I.e It. 
Sweet; builders, J. Homey and Jenkins & Cillles. 

/tr.»o/ir..y, a w cor. Park Ave. three st'y brick 
store ami tenement, tin rool; cel. fl2,iHsi ; owuer. 
Utlo Wagner, 17" Floyd St.: aicliltecl. T. Engel- 
hanll; builders, ci. Lehrlan at Son. 

.Wo/;MiWlij St.. a e s, 33' 11" s w .Myrtle Ave., three 
at'y frame store and tenement, tin roof. cost. 
go.OoO; owner, Mrs. Ulllospie, 47 South Fourth St.; 
architects. Duckworth & Co.; builder. .1. Fallon. 

r'ur.ioin St., s c cor Mtd.laKh St., 3 four-sl y brick 
factory buildings, tin or gra.cl r.».ls; nsl. alsoil 
gs.issy each; ouner, Cornelius Hoimellon, l'a<itlc 
St., near Henry St.: arehite.';, ti. P. i happell. 

Ummrtl SI., So. 4»l, w s, CtX tl Naasnu Ave., 
three st y frame tenement, gravel rr« h f. c.sit. ».'.r>oli. 
owner. Jim. Affleck, architect, WlUlam Shapter. 
builder, not selected. 

/Jean SI., ■ s. 200' e Washington Are.. 2 Ihrae-st'y 
brick double tenements, tin roofs; ci-st, each. 
H...NNI; owner. 1 Una. Monahan; architect, 1. I). Rey- 
nolds; ballder. T. Donnelly. 

lltid Art., w ». 24' n yulncy Su, » two-sfy and 
basement brownstone front dwells., gravel roofs, 
coat, each, »l,800; owner, II. Hallerimtun. Ill Kel.l 

Are.: architect. A. W. Dickie; builders. Bur- 

rough, ami <J. L.. Jobuson. 

I;, vt Art., ii w cor, fjulncy St.. three-af y and 
basement brownstone front dwell., grarel root; coal, 
c7,ishi; owner, etc.. same aa laat. 

/f/fa si., ii a, 2I2* e Filth Are., 4 two-sfy brown. 
alone front dwells., composition rooflug; cost, each, 
$3,000; owner and builder, P. Mullady, 57ti Qulucy 
M.: architeclt, Parfjtl Bros. 

Jtfftrmm St., • s, 125' e Central Ave., tbrec**t"y 
frame double tenement, tin roof; cost, tl, oi, own- 



i SI., cor. Central Are.; 
bulidera, K. Loerch and J. 



er, II. Ai 
architect, T. 
Rusger. 

Oafraf Art., m, Jy n Jefferson St.. three-sfy 
frame double tenement, till roof ; cost. St.4'«>; oauer. 
Ferdinand Ueasnsr. 173 Hopkins St.. builders, W. 
Reealh and H. Klch A Co. 

Jndj/t SI., e s, IJi'not Powers St., four .1 y frame 
double tenement, tin roof; cost. e5.«Ki. owner, lia 

!, i... J... 1' .„•„ -I . at. Iille. ■ l.. Kill.!- 

brand; builders, W. Bayer and C. Weiber. 

Lin.'tn St.. u s, IM> w St. Klfl h wjflfl Ave.. onMl> 
frame <Uuf Ii. c.«t. »«,'».«, ..wner. Rev. Jno. McUbsj- 
k. y.Si. Nicholas Ave. aud Magnolia St.; architect, 
X. r . Houghton. 

/ »n ... , w . i, ,. rJ2'«"« "I Marcy .v.. .. t ...... , 

broanttoue Irout dwells., tin roots; c<«>t. - - 
mm; ..wner. JoLu N. 
teel, J. Ruse. 

Majnitlia St., tot, W w of Myrlle Ave.. ibree-»f y 
fr^i, in double tenement, tin r.n.i; c.*t, S4..'«V; own- 
er, -Incoti l.cich, Johnson Ave., architect, li. Hillen- 
brand; builders, K. Lxiei.-h and J. Trie-i"e. 

Schot't St., % w cor. I. wen M , four-si'y frame 
tenement, tin roof; cost, $7,300; owner, Jacob 
Sue.' mailer, 1 wen SI.. ..ear Meerf.de St.; architect, 
,1. Plstte- ballder*, J. Baulh and D. Kreuder. 

ireryreea Ai'e., * w csir, Troiilmall St., tbrr*-«l'y 
frame itneuiei.t, tin roof; cost, H.300, owner ami 
ballder. Clemenco Denier, 138 Evergreen Ave.; ar- 
chuect, J. Platte. 



.mar *I4.- 

*%.; archl- 



Marry ylrr., e a, 20' a Monroe St-, 
br«iwnsloiHt fiNi.it dwells., flat tin i 
sard on front; c.wt, about go.tu? each; i 
tect and builder, P. C. \ rootnaii, 444 Hales Ave 
niaeon, J. Softy. 

<l'i.e .Sr., w s, 55' n of Powers St., three-at'y frame 
double tenement, tin roof: cost *4,tuti; owner 
Frleilericb S[«jct, on '.remise*; architect, G. Hllien- 
* , builder, J. f"^ 



, ,*f, '''•■ • »• n o' Waajer St, three-at'y 
Irsn.c double leiiemeiit, tin roof, ctel, 14/011: own- 
er. Mrs. M. Gramme, h. 14.1 Sklllnian Ave . arch" 
tect, J. Platte; builder. F. J. Iterlenbach. 

JVinnsoH Jrr.. s w cor. Leonard St.. four-sly brick 
enanwiit. tin r.wf; nail, »li),ts<i ; „wner. Joseph Si- 



mon, Wllltiughby Ave., cor. Lewis Are.- architect 
J. rialle; builders. J. ilxuth and 1>. Kreuder 

/f../nV SI., s •, 27(1' e Smilh St., « four^fy brick 
double Hats, gravel r.«.fs; coat, each fin oto owner 
and builder, .las. W. Hearing, 434 Henry St., archt- 
tecl*. Parfltt Brothers. 

A-ia.Ai.;/ Art.. « s. 2n» w of Hamburg Ave., 2 two- 
sfy.lrame double tenement*, tin roofs, can each 
* 1,000; owoer and builder, (ieo. I^ffler, 82 -l'homp-' 
kill* Ave.: architect, T. Kngelhardt. 
At.Tl:n*Tl..N».- Manhattan Art., So. 437, two-.fy 
frame extension, tin roof, interior alterations; cost 
ei.rjno; owner, tieo. Bullalnkle, Ash St., cor. Man- 
hattan Ave.; architect, F. Webber; builder* M 
Yngle and II, Kgger*. 

tttnoyttny, a w cor. First St.. three st'y brick ex- 
tension, tin roof, etc.; co*l, »12,rj<>- uwner* Flr»t 
National Bank; builder*, W. It X. Lamb and Jen 
kins A Gillie*. 

Ilrdfor.t Art., u • cor. Run St.. tbreext'y brick ax. 
tension: cost, $3JSM; owner. The*, s Cooieu' em 

. . - jjjjj ay q " 



premises: archileel, K. T. Guylor 
bliss aud Jenkins & Gillie*. 

Chlraco. 

FbAT», — SwMtfl Spohr ha* plan* ready for 2 three- 
sfy and basement flat*. 42' x on' u, he Wit on Weal 
Van Buren St., near Campbell A.e., lor Charles 
Lee, lo est f lA.MiO. 

Fat TottV. - Three sfy factory, TV x -,v. |. to be built 
lor liungdch A Brachrogel.on Kluzie St., near Ash- 
laud Ave.; Mr. George spohr.architect. 

Bt ILlilMl Pf!ltMlts. — .1. Boeder, 
21' j :a ■ Wetoter St 

Uln Jrdiiwou, three sfy brick 
West Huron SI.; cist. f4.luo. 

aillc brick 
»1.1. 

J l . b f - ^[• i ""> r r. two-sfy brlek dwell., 22' x 40' 
3an7 Dearborn St.; cost. |V3,iloii. 

St^^eVit' d »5 l 7«r" l ' y br ''' k ,IWe "- W * T6 '' SU " 



*sT2? lJr hrk!l1 aat *' 



St.; 



Reynolds at liale. Ibrwsfy and I 
storo^aml dwell., x 74', 271»-2723 Stale Stij'cosi; 

"g. W. Sianford. ! tw.ess'y basement brick dwell* 
30' I Ml', 4I6-4IS Jackson St.; cost, f!l .... 

X. Ixing, three-sfy brick store and' tlxl* 6V x 72' 
ft;.'e-2l»4 Slate St.; c.»t, »15,. 0->. 

Fre.1. Crumhaugh, three-sfy basement brlek nais 
Nt'xlr-l'. i. . c..,. Lolleue Place ami lihixlc* Ave 
ooet, S70.OOO. A ' e " 

.1, 1„ H.wsber. twosl'y basement brick dwell*.*** 
X tat, SO. Ashland Ave.; o*t. *».0i«l. 

A. sllhanek, three-sfy brick Hal* 21' x rev 4.nt 
South Jelferson St.; cost, ** 

S. Klnlern, three sfy U 
78', 572 Centre Ave.; cost, W.or 

C, B. Forrest, teo-»fy bu*emeut brick 
X »«'. cost. *fi,lOI). 

Win. shlotlerback, tw.vsfy brick dwell, and I 
27f i 02*. AX, H.lrteenth St.; cost. g-I.OnO. 
Henry 'lift, K lour-st'y haseiuent and attic brick 
*"'• ,M - — "75 Clark 



, 1 3,400, 

asemeut brick dwell., 22» x 



U 



407H1J Xc 



brick dwe'.U.. 
H.noo. 

' x 4a', 33 Coo- 



■lore* and dwells., 74 
St.: cow, »3i,iHW. 

II. W. Martin, 2 two-sfy bat. 
40' x 4U', 137-133 Seventeenth St 

M. J. Retpb, two-sl'y brtck dv 
greas St.; cost. S2.IVO. 

H. H. Aldiich. twosfr basement and attle brick 
dwell., >'x«e l94-lf* Ashland Are.; cost ,l°mT 

M. Doorak, tnre*M.l'y luise.nent brick dwell, if x' 
6V, 136 Taylor St.; cost. »«,IHiu. * 

Frank Conrad, two-.fy basement ami attic brick 
dwall., M> X «.". S39 W 7 est t^hleenll M cost 
♦3.20U. *^ ' 

C. J. Singer, two-.t'y brlek barn. tM'x 7S\ 118-124 
Uncoln Are.: cwt. W.trX>. i*-,i*w-**l 

FJIxalseth Planer, two-sfy basement and attic 
brtck dwell., 2V x eV, 390 Laaal). Ave.; coat sd rsi 

M. C. Langlols, j two-»fy brick llau, VxS 
Flourney si.; c.wl, $7,000. ' 

P. II. klce, three-st y basement brick flair 44' x 
US', 4«-t» Carpenur SU; cost. .I4.0W. 1 
Cincinnati. 

Jamea Mack, two-sfy frame dwell., Xo 

•ru Ave.. MM, 97 Jew, 

.1. H- WseUH., Ilve-sfy brick store N 
SlxthSt.: cost. »I4.C..; A. C. Nash, archil 

J. C. Ihonia. tw.vsfy brick theatre. Central Are 
U.ar Fifth St.; c.t. moral-. Henry B«»|, architect' 

ilou Congregation, twosfy brkk buiidiOL! Brc- 
m^u St.; c.wt, #3,eMA. »• 

John Kahley i three-sfy brick hulldlng». Central 

Ave.,.,.*rCI«kSt.,cw.t.cl'.<KIO. ™ 

Honn- llussman. two-sfy brick building, No. 742 
Front St.; cost, *3,»«. 

i-> M p,«m s r: co:r*.v.r* lr t,rkk bvMiB *- fc 

Mrs. Jan.. C.«te*. two-sfy frame dwell., Draimau 

Blocker. Stchs & Grelels, flv«-sfy brlek factory 
cor. Seventh and Sycamore St* ; cost al ' nun 

B.ll Hathaway, two^fy frame dwill.,'"park Ave., 
near Warsaw Pike, 00*1, #2,000. ' 

Mr*. S. uihner, addition to It 
log. 1» Plum St.: coat, $S2iO0. 
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Aim. Groeser, iwtwt'j brick ii.mil., eor. of Molo- 

tOII *0<1 Vaughn SI* ... cost, $>.»."5. 

F. Klrscb. two-*cy brick dwell.. Kimball Are.: 
eatt, $2,5tt>. 

M. Arnold. IWO-M'y Wick dwell., Crown St., DW 
May St. i cost. $7,noo. 
Twelve permits lor repair*; cost, 97,000. 
Total permit* lo dale. 544. 
Total oust to date. $1,287,000. 

CT ■ i e faoetj i 

BntKKM In the bnllding line nerer looked brighter 
than at present, and the average for tills year will 
great)? exceed that of last. Innumerable small 
Uf.ng l .nit, .u. well ai .i great many flue 

dwellinga. 

Honaks. — Double dwell, for TT. C. Wick; eoet, 
$13,500; W. Harris, contractor; CO. Arey, architect 
Dwell, for II. J. Haywood; coat, $<,ouo, 1. N. liar- 
rlann, contractor; C. O. Arey, architect. 

Frame dwell, on Sibley St.. (or Mr. G. L. Scbryrer; 
coat, $7,000; J. W. flora, builder; F. O. Bate, archi- 
tect. 

Stokkm. — Business block on Ontario St., for E. M. 
Metllllln; cost. $20,000; Waller Blythe, architect. 

Business Bl.-ck on Senee* St.; coat, $75,000, Co- 
operative Hullillng Co., contractors; Coburn A liar- 
num. arehltaei*. 

Iluilneaa block on Bank SI,, for Morgan, Root A 
Co.; cost. $«3.<io\ Cudell & Richardson, architect*. 

Business Mock on Hank St., for Bradford A Carter; 
eoat, $35,ono, S. Unas, contractor; C. U. Arey. archi- 
tect. 

CmiR< n.- Congregational Church on Kranklln St.; 

cost. t*l.««i; Creoperatlro Bulging Co., conlruc 

torn; Coburn A llaroum. architect*. 
Waki inn.-*. - Warehouse on Huron St.. brink; 

coal. $23,0n0; for Mr. Foster ; Scott St Simmons, 

oonira«tu», C O. Arey, architect. 

Detroit. 

Bl'ILnixo PFRwns. — H. I.. Ileaubine. frame houae, 
W> Fourteenth St.; cost. $l,<lu... 

*>: o- .ii St Hi. o. brick bouse, !» Peterboro St., cost, 

$12,00.1. 

U. George A Son. frame houae, 15H Willis Are.: 
eoat, H.iwu. 

J. St li. Wagner, 2 brick lu.usee. 32 and 34 Joy St.; 
cost, gji.ofo. 

W. H. Holland, !i brick heuaea, Sproat St.; coat, 
•l»,000, 

Ale*. Chapoton. 4 brick store*. 3M to 390 (1 ratlot 
Are.; coal. $5,700. 
Mason A Wee. hrlck factory. First St.; cost, 

»;.««>. 

Macon St. Bice, brick dwell., 10o« Woodward Are.; 
coat. $l2,ou». 

W. H. St C. F. Gibson, 2 frame houses, R38 and M0 
Case Ave.; eoet, $<S,0U0. 

Robert llobertaou, bvick house, * Howard St.; ©net, 
J- in.... 

Albert Albrocht. hrlck store-house, IWCroghan St.. 
emt, fis.ono. 

Nuppenan St Clark, brick warehouse, Atwater St.; 

cost, »,VK!0. 

Donal.laon A Meier, brick store, and dwell., 421 
CllntouSl.. cost, «*.utw. 

.I.miiIi Schrager. brick store and dwell.. 501 
Gratiot St. ;c.et, $3,00«>. 

N. J. Rogers, frame dwell.. :«3 St. Aublne Ave.; 
cost, $l,noti. 

W. il. Vinton St Co.. brick house. 34 Polerbnro St., 
cost, » .,nw. 

A. Chapoton. brick house, reterboro St.; coat, 
$l",ooo. 

A. C. Varney. brick warehouse, WJ-loo, West Con- 
gress St.; cost. $23,imki. 

A. C. Varney, four-sfy brick wire- works, 214 West 
Congress sc. cost, $l4,onn, 

A. C. Varney, brick Jiouae and ham. East Mont- 
calm St.; owl. $V,<mi. 

A. C. Varney. brick honsa, IT Teterboro St.; cost, 
W.ilOO, 

A. 0L Varney, double brick house. Ca» Ave.; cost. 

$111.00.*. 

A. C. Varney. 2 brick houses, 21 and 23 Bagg St.; 

cost. $17.01*1. 

A. C. Varney, frame houae. Can Ave.; eoet, 
$5.1 oo. 

A. C. Varney, brick house. 30» Caas Ave.; eoat, 
$:.>* ■ 

,f. A. De tiaw.2 brick stores. Michigan Ave.; cost, 
wS.uflo. 

Julius He**, hrlck houae, 555 Second St.; coat. 
*m ejus 

,'lulius 1 1 ess, hrlck houae, 557 Second St.; eoet, 

$12.0011 

Julius Heas, add. to brewery, Grand River Ave.; 



Julius Hess, add. to church. Campan Ave.; eoet, 
!».»»>- 

H. W. Holcomb. frame dwell., Fourth Are.; coat, 

MjODO, 

li. W. Vinton ts Co., brick house, 96 Joy St.; eoet. 
$5,000. 

N cvr York. 



rh St.. Net. 74mt.f 7«. fl* 
^idels^reenTBloc 



hast 



BVISMM riMlTi ffrixftfl 
sfy brick list, tin root; cost, 
Ithtoel»ii.|«r, 7$ Cedar St.. ■ 
go«*d and J, C. Doremus. 

7"nl*?ii fVmrfA St., n s, and Fast 
brick shr-l. gravel roof; cost, $4,000; 
stiver Ferry i lo. on premises. 

.Si./ry-seeoyrt' s s, 1.1*> J e Second Ave., 2 6ve-et'y 
brownstone front tenement*, tin roofs; coal, each 
IH.inh., owner. Mont* steli.lmr.il, M* Madison Ave.; 
archlle.-t. A. B. I tgden. 

fgaaNK' A, s w cor. F.lrlily-scoond St., five-st'y 
brick flat, tin r.w>(; eost, Ij€.isni, owner, Susan A. 
Wrsiiht. an Wesi i me Hundred ami Thirty-Unit St.; 
art'lituscla, Clevertlon A t'utxel. 

f'orie-eo'onrf St.. n s, 21V e First Ave., two-sl'y 
brick dwell, and office, tin rwaf; eoet, •3,««; own- 
era. Wilson A Adams. 7 lilny-ninih St., nacor. First 
Ave,, architect* and builders, cha*. tjraham A Son 
.tUlitlh SI., n s, 32V e Kleventh Ave , 2 fourat y 
brisk tenements and store*, tin roofs; cost, each 
ir, Mary J, Largaa.4111 We»t Forty-ninth, 



St.; architect, Q. W, 
A Sons. 

Fullm St., .Vo*. >2, M. H*/in«f W.,3 flve-el'T brick 
st«»ree; cost, $20,000, $25,000, and $55,000; owners, 
trustee* of C. 1. Wolfe, No. 3 Mercer St.; architect, 
Jno. B. Snook. 

J'lmnnl Art., n w cor. One Hundred and Nine- 
teenth St.. tlvi*-»t"y brownst<ine front flat, tin roof; 
euel, $1H.0U>. owners, John Uawaon. 2lt! West Twen- 
tyaiath Si., and Wm. Archer. 240 East rweuiy-ttm 
hi.; arehltecu, Thorn A W llson. 

<>»c //«»rfrr.( on* Sintttrnth St., n s. 75' w Pleas- 
ant Avo., livest'y brick flat, tin root; 
owners ami archileete, same as last. 

Kwtrrttt St.. .Vo, CI Bve-sfy brick 
Store, tin roof; cost, $iH,or»l; owner, Col. Conkllng. 
27 Ka«l 'lenlh St.; architect, Bernard McGurk; 
builders, John FIKpHtrick and Win. Cooper. 

^iri* .4r«.. .Vo. 1*07, four-et'y hrlck lactory, Un 
root; cost, $11,000; owner. Angelo lihtglione, 19(1 
l^wls St.; architect, Wm. J. Frjer. 

Mi/ft .-Irr., s w oir. One Hundred and Twenty-sec- 
ond St.. 5 four-al'y hrnwnslotia frout dwells., tin 



ener, A. B. Vandusen, 

/y-secowrf St., s s, SO' w 
snstone front dwetl., tin 
Mine a* last. 
402 and 4o4, 2 Ave-et'y 
ne, tin r.mfs, coat, each, 
chl 



$1^00; owner, Klla J. Carey, on | 

A. Spence. 

''«e //anrfrrrf aarf Fiyrfy-etrrmfl St., a s, ll' e 1 
Ave., four-al'y frame tenement, gravel roof; 
$li.0OO; os per,' .Mary WILson. 1K3 West Kleventh St.; 
archilecl and bolider. t.eo. T. Campbell. 

iJecHur ,4re., n e s e and n w rot. Suburban Ava, 
4 iwo-st y frame dwell*., shingle roofs; cost, earh. 
$:i,0W; owner, Cbas. llcdden, 15 Courtlabd Sit; 
builder, Jos. Kichardson. 

.IfiioWfai. .SC. li s, US' * Tenth Ave.. 2 four-sfy 
hrlck tenement* and store*, tin roots, owl, each, 
$C..WMl; owner. Peter Mccormick. Itll Fast one 
Huitdred and Tweuiy-elghth St.; architect, J. u. 
Valentlue. 

Aur.liATIoxs.— The building on the s w cov. of 
i* to lie i 



roi.fs, cost, each, $ 
26 Mt. Morris Ave. 

Oac //unjrenf nnft 
Siith Ave., three-st'j 
rih.f; cost, »!«,"•.•); ow 
Komi nflmutk St.. 
brick tenement* and 

$7,5oO; owner, Peter Butterly, 252 First Ave. 
lect, M. W. Salmon. 

.ViafA Art., e s, Manhattan to One Hundred and 
Twenty-ruth SU., seven-al'y hrlck flat, tin r««.(; cost, 
$75,0011; owner, .lared W. Bell. 57 Broadway; archl 
teet*. 'I'hayer Si Robinson. 

St. .VwsWrt* >4rr., w *, 7.V n One Hun*lreil and | 
Forly.seventh St., tbn^-sl'v tramedwell. and store, 
gravel r.sif, cost, $J,0On; owner. Nathan Hobart, SU 
West Twenty-alilh St.; architect, T. W. Clark. 

>'ourf* Art., s w cor. One Hundred and Twelfth 
St., 4 fl»e-st y hrlck flat*, tin roots; eoat. each, 
$2H.0»; owners, J. Si J. U'SulHvao. r,M l^uit Silly 
ninth St.; arebilewl. B. It.eeii»tock. 

Vdj.oa St.. Vo. Ill, slx-sfj brick store, tin roof; 
cost. $75,issl; owner, tieo. li. .Nickel*. New Hochelle; 
architect, K. Snilfeu; builders, \"an tiolsou Si Ar- 
uoit. 

/Iromftrov, A'ee, 71 oaif 73, elght-st'y brick offlce- 
buildiug. tin and slate roof; e.wt, $li>,w»; owner. 
Wllllanisburgb City Fire Insurance Co.. -.Ts} BrnaMi- 
way; archilecl. F. Carlos Merry, builder*, l^wis 11- 
Wllliams aiid Cheuav & Hewlett. 

K'Ut Fifth St., Vo. 742. lhree-*t'y brick engine 
house, till roof; cost. $l.',lssi; owner, City of New 
Vork; architect*. N. Le Brun A Son 

//rwrv ■>'.. An. 2H9, ihreast'y brick engine-house, 
tin riMil ; cost, $la,20u; owner and arcbttecis, same as 
last. 

Hold St., .Vo*. 92 «»i/ 1*4, nut J'Uittt St.. II, 
l», 15 oni/ 17, sl«-*t'y brick store, tin roof; cost, 
$;5,iMKl, owner, Ambroee K. Kly. IJ2 f ast I wenty- 
Ihlrd St.; archiuecl. John Molutyre, carpeuler. 
Wm. .1. O'Couner. 

Crvciw .SI., An*. |0«, 110 a»d 112, 2 sis st'y brick 
• ikI Iron front stores tin roofs; coat. each. $52,501]; 
owners. Ixiuisa B. >tillwell, ealri.. 4n2 West T«en- 
ly-thlnl St,, nod l^vl Colilenburg. 'JO Vjut Mity-sev- 
enth St,; builder*, Van Ikilson A Arnolt. 

TAn-fs -nfth St.. u s. on bulkhead. North River, 
one st y ir'eight-shcl, liu roof. o*n, $4.5i«<; leasee, 
Pennsylvania Kallrosul Co, 

Hnitrvxl A,t.. e s, *■»• s One Hundred and Seven- 
ly filth St., 2 two st y frame dwells., shingle loots, 
cost, each. »2.M«». owner. Sarah .1. Wvcknff, 1773 
Washington Ave.; architect. Theodore F.. Thomson. 

W..I ntrty,;,rth St.. So. 1 lo, nve-st y brown.lone 
front Hat. tin roof; c..t, $22,.s.»; owner. Samuel Me. 
Mlllan, a» West Forly-sUth St.; architect. Jas. 
Ware. 

Srmtiy lhirtt St., n s. 135* e Third Ave., 14 five- 
st'y brown* lone front tenements, tin roofs; Cost, 
each, $l5.ts.*>; owner. Abraham H. Jonn*. 13 Sheri- 
dan St.; architect. John C. Ilnoie. 

E^hty-MCOHtl St., s s, 15*/ 6" e First Ave., flve-sl'y 
hrlck tenement, nil roof; c^wt. $l.,c00; owner, An- 
nie E. Kellv. 44 East Eighty-second St.; architect, 
O. A. Scbllllnger. 

i'htt Hunttrtxt and Fifty-Hrst St., • *, 200' w Morrl* 
Ave., three-et y frame' dwell., tin roof ; cost. $t,u0O; 
owner, Michael Sullivan, 472 Kan one Hundred and 
Fifty-first St.; architect, John Roger*. 

i>nr ItundrtH and /*#f*l|r-*ecoil«f St., n S, 255' aw w 
Third Ave.. luree-iCy frame dwell., tin roof; c.et, 
$0,nn0; owner, Jas. H. Klley, One Hundrtvl ami Fif- 
ty-first St. and St. Aun's Ave.; architect, M. J. Gar- 
vin; builders. P. Garvin A Son. 

Stctmd Art.. * w eor. One Hundred and Third St., 
2 four-et'y blick flat* and store, tin roof; eoet, each, 
$20,1100: owner, architect anil builder, John Baird. 
303 East One Hundred and Ninth St. 

Strrntitth 
brow list. 
$18.(*»'. 

first St.' archilecl, A. _ 

Wttt Fnrlv-raurth St., ST: 2», one and part three, 
st'y hrlck stable, tin roof; cost, $1\«0; owner. A. 
V. H.Sluyvesant, Fifth Ave., cor. Forty-fourth St.; 
architect, Henry R. Marshall. 

<Me Hutulrrtl and f«rtv-nxlh St., s s, 2M' e Tenth 
Ave., 5 tliree-*t'v frame dwells. , gravel roofs; c isl, 
each, $2, 350; owner, Alex. Fnner, 22 West Hilriy- 
slslh St.; architect, W. H. Berriar*. 

GiecnirvcA St., X,*. mid 230, fnur-st'y brick 
store, tin ndt; cost. $1.1,717; owner. Mary C. King, 
Great Neck; architect, Geo. M. Huse, builders. 
G. M. Plait and II. M. Smith A Sou. 

l.rt*tttvny . n w eor. Thlrty-rlllh St., one-st'y brick 

theatre, i*.ak Are proot roof; wet, ; owner. 

Cha*. .lohnnon, 50 We-t 'iwenly-D'sl SI 
Richard Hyde, 4.11 Cold St., Iir-*l 
Behrnian, 17 St. Fell* St., ~ 
John Sexton. 

Writ Oi-t Uumdrtd and Thirtitth St.. .Vos. 34 In T4i, 
12 three-si'y brick dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, 
$13.1*0*1; owner. Wm. Astor. 23 West Twenty-sixth 
sc. builders, .Is*. Webb* Son and John Downey. 

Eatt Ont Htt'drrd and Srrtnttttith St., .Va. 322, 
ihroe-at'y tirlck liable and workshop, tin roof; coat, 



1 and Eldridge St*., is lo be raised one st y i 
Ant floor altered Into retell stores, at a eoet of about 
$15,000, for Mr. S. 1'. Hancock from designs of Mr. 
tilchard Berger; ami from design* of the same 
architect, the building No. 112 l/eonard St., ts lo 
be altered for office purito***, for Mr George I*. 
Slade, at a cost of about $l,0uo. 

A.'.ul Sutf sixth St.. -Vo. 6H, thr 
meat brick extension; coal, 
lioyt. on premises; architect, 
builder*, W . A T. ijsmb, Jr. 



sr. 

W, three-sl'y and base- 

e t k r„. u r r ir^: 



.i . 



' build 



list 



3. ft, 7 and I*, fo 
to be connected, raise attic to full si 
roofs, ami three-*t'y ami bsuvernent brick 
also, new store front*; cost, $^0,n0O; owner, f-d- P, 
Dickie, as Last Fifty eighth St.; archilecl and car- 
penter, Cha*. K. Haddoo; maaoiks, Kelly A liur- 
dock, 

A'/i'i St., .\om. GG, 66, 7* innf 72, Ihreert'y brick 
extension, i-.ruons of wails taken down ami rebuilt, 
and internal alterations, eoat, $10,000; owner, City 
of New Vork; architect, I). J. stagg. 

Fiyhth Art., .So. 4t«, lwo-*l"y brick extension and 
internal alteration*; also, front altered; owner, 
Lucy A. l*d.llh,.M5 Wcst lhlrty-lhlrdst., archi. 
lect. Jo*. 51. liuun. builders, John W. ltoa* mut 
John F. Moore. 

IfV.f Th,rt„ „Tth St.. An. 4». rai.e one-st y; cost, 
$3.5011. owner, fir. Robert Wall*, on preml.es, *r<bl- 
te.it. II. M. l ongdon. 

trail F,l t V wcwl* St., ,V„, 413, four-st y brirk ex- 
tension; co«t.**>.5»0; owner and builder. I>at|d 
Chrislie, on premise*. 

A'.uf Fii/hln fimnh St., Vn. 411, Ihreest'y and 
basement exteiuion, cost, $.1,044); owner, H. Zu- 
biller, lim Slaiiton St., archlleet, Wm. Graql. 
rhilsulelphia. 
Ciirn* in.*. — The following are church** la some 
singe of preparation or erecilon. Irom desigm of 

iMiac Pursell, 14.1* I liesinul SI 

Heidelberg Reformed Church; two-el'v stone build- 
li.g, now tNiiug plastered; cos I. when Untitled, $45,- 



!S5: 



lief* St., II *, IIH/ w Second Ave., 5 flve-st y 
one Iront tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, 
owner. John C. rmbcrficld, 21fl tasl Slxiy- 
A.B.Ogden. 

I St., Ao. 2*. 
n roof; cost, 



F. J. h»»*l, contractor 
St.. n s, bet. liermanlowi 
etwoat'y dwell*.. U' x .i". Mcljiughll 

lors, 

f„ 1. s. bet. Twenty fourth and 
ne-st y jt'.weh«o»*. 37' x 70'; W. 



le 



.-.klvn.at 
llruoklyn; 



Gaston Preabyierlan Church, two st y stone build 
ing, c.et, when completed, iuo.uoti. Urst swry just 
flnlshtal. 

A sioiie church and chapel to oost alv.ut $«.«¥•, 
la now being erected l.^lhe Fiftieth Uapllsl Lhurch. 

Plans are In pre|*r.lion for a two sl y slone edi- 
fice tor ihc Hmt German lteformvd < hurcb; cost, 
$40,000. 

Cohockslnk M. F-. Church will be erected tha 
Spring, stone, tao-st'v. and met, $S0,K<i. 

Plans of church mid palish building In prepara- 
tion i.*r Episcopal Church *.l the Crucifixion. 

J(el«*rmcl Presbyterian Church, Nineteenth and 
Federal Si*., are having sketches made for a chaptl 

to coat gStajwa. 

C.inthx* 1. I lie eonOart for furnishing marble ni Mi- 
tels for the l'hkl*ulelphta l'oat oflice building hu 
been awarded to llavldson A Son, of Chicago, ill 

STiilKl;.— 'Ihe house painters have terminated llieir 
strike by compromising the matter, and agreeing lo 
accept $2 75 per day until November 1st., when Ifcey 
wilt leceive per hour, al above late. 

Dl'iLutsi* PKiutlia.— *nr;» St., • *, bet. Master and 
'lhonipson st*.. il three-st'y dwolls., 14* x 57*; Ueo. 
Suyder, col. tractor. 

.UrfA. s.jth St.. An. S0». three^efy dwell., IV 1 
{*/; Wm. Schoeuleber, eontracior. 

Unctutll .M..SSH.I w sliles, bet. Monlgeoiery Ave 
and Berks St.. Hi two-st y ami 4 thrce-sl y dwslla. 
with sloiea, 14' 1 35' and li/ x 3o', H. R. ' ' 
owner. 

f Aerrw St.. a s. e of Tenth St., three-sl'y 1 
W x 26 ; F. J. IS****, coulractor. 
flurr *"».. n s, bet. Germalilowii Ave. and Nice St.. 

n AMeNa- 

maja. contractors. 

A'Kvlcorl* of., 
ty-fllth SU., 
ton, Jr. A Co., owner*. 

Hmtrtord St., U », w of Fifty fourth St,. 2 three- 
st y dwell*., le' X 50'; Daniel Deal, owner. 

Uarttt St.. cor. Terrace Si.. 5 tao-st y and I three- 
*l'y dwell*., IV x 2b'; Th*». I avaiiiih, owner, 

TtrtnUtth .1/..e», Inrt. Diamond St. lll.d Su*qoe- 
hanna Ave., 17 three-*l'y dwells., VP » 5*>, E. H. 
Fl.sel. owner. 

t'hrt St.. w s, bel. Diamond St. and Su»qneli*iin* 
Ave.. 17 lhr<r«-*l'y dwells.. 17' x :*'. fc. U. Flood. 
owner. 

.iHvjurhanna Art.,wr\. 1'l.er ami Twentieth St*.. » 
tbrce-sfy dwells., In* X £*>'. R H. Fluud, o*ii»r. 

fMnvwl St., 11 s, bel. Cher and Twentieth Sl»- ' 
tlilee-el'y dwells.. Ill' x 68'; F . H. Final, ownef- 

l»>/<4»((*.in .M., e s. s of Kei.m.iUol. Ave.. IwosCv 
dwell., 17' x 30»; Alex, Polio, k . ow ner. 

AV.rl* A'lnefeeef* St., A... 17.ve. Iwo store! ami 
dwells., IV x :Ki', C. A. -1 » 1 owner. 

111,/h St., ses.eol Maritn UirtcH'yij 
IK' x 10'. .1. G. Sliuler. comre. -lor. 

Aosl /*i»*.Ain St., Ao. 431. ihic-ei'y dwell , l«v* 
43'; Geo- hcssler. c-.nlr*c1*w. 

t *tarc* St., Ao. 2i2». thre.'-*fy dwell., iri#. 
Geo. Kcsnler, coulractor. 

Aorrti f.urth sr.. An. siu, lliree-sfy faclwy. 45 » 
OV: K. S*-bmldt, coutract-.r. 

/Venfs nr»/ St., s w ci. Snp*. m St., fount • 
dwell., 3..'x tif; Sl*CJ , Heeves 4t-«.«l« i , " l i C 

■ ^-rjo.^^"' 1 ^' 
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WE happened a few days ago to read in a letal newspaper 
an account of the doings of au official committee, ap- 
pointed to consider the best mode of securing additional 
school accommodation for the city to which they belonged. A 
proposition had been made to build a large school-house in a 
certain part of the town, and the committee, in reporting back 
to the authority which appointed them, mentioned, among their 
other arduous labors, that they " had obtained plana from all 
the architects out of a job," and had examined them, appar- 
ently with an unfavorable result, siuce they had come to the 
conclusion that it would be best to look farther for a model. It 
U not often that wo find the cotumoD notion of the relation be- 
tween such official bodies and the architect* who peater them 
with applications '• to be allowed the privilege of submitting 
sketches, etc.," so succinctly expressed, »ud it is worth while to 
draw the attention of the younger and less occupied portion of 
the professional community to the phrase. To the ordinary 
mind, the idea that a man whose skill U in any demand should 
need to run about seeking a chance to exercise it for nothing 
is preposterous ; and those persons who are seen engaged in 
such solicitations are sure to lie set down as being, aud protka- 
bly with reason, ''out of a job." The natural inference from 
the circumstauce of a man's being apparently without employ- 
ment is that he is unskilful or incompetent, and the minds of 
those to whom the gratuitous plan is submitted are thus already 
prepared to throw it aside at the lirst unfavorable criticism, and 
turn with respectful admiration to the contemplation of the de- 
signs of architects who may possibly be inferior to the rejected 
ones in everything except in the knowledge of the way to 

BY the lime this paper reaches the press the actual investi- 
gation of the charges preferred by Mr. T. H. Hurch 
against the preseut Supervising Architect of the Treasury 
Department will probably have begun, unless the whole matter 
is to follow the example of the Cesnola-Feuarilent controversy, 
which we note has " gone over for a term." Mr. Murcli baa 
stated his willingness to begin on Wednesday his attempt to 
prove his charges, though he expresses a becoming doubt as to 
the possibility of his substantiating them because the person to be 
investigate has charge of the document* by which the accuser 
hopes to convict him. Although, considering Mr. Murch's 
extreme backwardness in coiniug forward, this looks a little 
like hedging on Mr. Murch's part, still, looking at the matter 
as unprejudiced observers, wo cannot but feel that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was unwise in not temporarily accepting 
Mr. Hill's resignation. General Grant's theory of not desert- 
ing a friend under Are has it* weak points, and one is that 
when a man's diameter can stand investigation it is injudicious, 
as far as public opinion is concerned, for his friends to behave 
as if he were not clothed in armor of proof. 

DURING the current week there has been on exhibition at 
the gallery of the St. Botolph Club, Boston, a small col- 
lection of wood-carvings of more than ordinary interest 
and instructiveness to architects, aud one {sossessing, too, all the 
attractivouegs for an appreciative public that lies in thoroughly 
artistic work curried out with the highest degree of manual skill. 
The exhibit consisted of a score or more of unrelated panels, 
sideboard front*, cupboard doors, picture-frames and ceilings, 
showu in miuiatura aud in full-sized sections, sent from the 



studio of Mr. John C. Bancroft, a gentleman of 
means, of whom it is narrated that, years ago, when 
friend expressed surprise that ho should lay aside ]>alelto and 
brush, he said that there were enough artists of medium capac- 
ity in the world and that he had rather " whittle better than 
any one else " than occupy amongst artists auy other than a 
foremost place. Whether this remark suggested to him the 
practicability of developing a career along the line he has lately 
followed or whether it was made because he had already ap- 
preciated his own skill with the jack-knife — which may in this 
case bo held a synonytue for a full kit of cabinet-maker's tools 
— we cannot guess, but we do know that from that time on he 
has devoted himself to a line of work which we believe has no 
other exponent in this country, though it is only within a few 
years that he has exercised his skill for other than the adorn- 
ment of Ilia own home. Recently, however, he has undertaken 
commissions for other people and several New York house- 
holders are in doubt whether to pride themselves most on La 
Farge's stained-glass windows or Bancroft's wood-work. 



PERHAPS it is misleading to speak of Mr. Bancroft's work 
as " wood-carving :" it is rather joinery, as it almost always 
consists of au infinite number of pieces built up and joined 
together by mortise, tenon, tongue and cunning dovetail, with 
all the patient ingenuity that one expects only from the Chinese 
workman. Almost all the work is geometric in design, aud the 
earlier specimens deal mainly with right lines and are based as 
a rule on Moorish precedent, recalling the patterns made famil- 
iar by the tiles aud stucco-work of the Saracenic buildings of 
Spain ; but a careful inspection shows that these are not the 
work of a mere copyist, but of a thorough master of the rigid 
laws of geometry, who has as well the delicate perception and 
graceful fancy of the true artist. Forms have been selected 
and woods of different hues chosen and combined with, as a 
rule, unerring instinct, resulting, iu some of the lateRt panels, 
in a glory of harmonious coloring as restful, as satisfying and as 
eertaiu to endure the test of time as the lwst work of the mod- 
ern glass-etainer. The cunning and knowledge of the work- 
man are shown by the care taken to prevent the waqdngof the 
panels by sometimes making the backs of slats whose grain 
runs in opposite directions, or in other cases of a solid piece 
scored at distances of an inch or so apart by saw-kerfs sunk 
nearly to the full thickness of the backing ; by the care with 
which alt the pieces of inlaid and parti-colored woods are but- 
ted together, with the grain, so that there shall be the least 
possible shrinkage ; and again by the patient care with which 
in some of the pieces of irregular design the piecing of some of 
the plaue surfaces has been effected by an irregular aud hand- 
made instead of a straight machine-made joint. A curious o|>- 
tica) illusion is afforded by three panels of absolutely identical 
design iu woods of three colors, each panel differing from the 
others in apparent design and color through the transposition of 
the woods ; and they also show the truth of the well-known 
adage that two adjacent colors in decorative design require the 
interposition of a third color, the woods iu the best of these 
panels being separated from one another by delicate lines of 
brass inlay — a line of work in which Mr. Bancroft is peculiarly 
happy. The least'successful specimen exhibited is the full-sized 
sectioD of a ceiling in butternut wood, and the defect lies in the 
introduction of certain jig-sawed ornaments applied to the spaces 
left by the geometric pattern in broad raised mouldings. This 
jig-saw apjuiqut, however good the effect may Iks — and we ad 
uiit that in this case it is not absolutely bad — seems out of 
place in the very midst of such remarkably honest work. It 
may not be amiss to add that a room entirely finished iu wood- 
work of this kind is iu itself a work of art, and all that is to 
be placed in it should be selected with a view to preserving the 
harmony of the room as a whole. 

t|plK law just passed by the New York Legislature to pro- 
1 vide for the reclamation of the Falls of Niagara seems to 
have been drawn up with great caution, and bids fair to 
lead to tbe happiest results. The basis of the bill seems to have 
been the report prepared for a former Legislature by Profes- 
sor James T. Gardiner and Mr. Frederick Imw Olmsted, iu 
which it was pointed out that the appropriation to public uses 
of a very narrow strip of ground bordering the river would be 
to keep the Falls themselves from the intrusion of 
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shabby mill-buildings, and afford the visitor a reasonably quiet 
and natural introduction to the most impressive piece of scenery 
on the continent, if not in the world, and the Act, a* passisl, 
provide* for the appointment of commissioners and appraisers 
to prepare a map of the territory which it may seem best for 
the State to take possession of, and an estimate of its value ; the 
whole to be submitted to the Legislature for approval before 
any farther steps are taken, or any money appropriated for 
carrying the recommendation* of the Commission into effect. 
Under these circumstances, the collection of contributions iu 
other Slates for the purchase of the land to be made public, 
instead of a rather unmeaning freak, proves to be a particularly 
graceful and timely service to the people of New York, who, 
in assuming the bunion of the Niagara park, make a gift to the 
whole world which deserves to be appreciated and reciprocated. 

T E GEN IK CIVIL gives au interesting account of the coii- 
struction and present condition of the St. Gothard railway 
tunnel, which, after many mishaps, and an enormous expenditure 
of money, is now successfully opened to a traffic far greater 
than had ever been expected for it. The first idea of the tuu- 
uel seems to have occurred to the Swiss engineers more than 
twenty years ago, before the completion of the Mont Cc'iiia 
line, ami iu lfstij an association was formed, consisting of dele- 
gates from -everal cantons of Switzerland, with representative* 
of certain railways, which, under the name of the Reunion du 
Gothard, made surveys and endeavored to secure the coopera- 
tion of tlie Swiss and Italian governments. After five years' 
labor they succeeded, and iu 1HGI> a treaty was made with 
Italy and Switzerland, to which the government of Germany, 
as being interested iu the establishment of a new communica- 
tion with Italy, free from French control, was made a party 
in IH71. Kvery one knows the situation of the mountain of 
St. Gothard, which divides the watershed of the Reus* on ouu 
side from that of the Ticiuo on the other, separating thus the 
railway system of Switzerland and the connected lines of east- 
ern France and western Germany, from those of Italy, which 
extended already to the head-waters of the Ticiuo, as those of 
Switzerland did" to Lucerne, in the valley of the Rcuss, almost 
at the foot of the mountain to be pierced. As originally 
planned, uud practically as carried out, the tunnel line extends 
from Lucerne, where connection* are made with all northern 
Knrope, along the shore of the lake of the same name to Kiiss- 
nacht, the scene of some of William Tell's exploits ; tbeuce 
across, behind the lligi. to the lake of Zug, to join a line car- 
ried to meet it from Zurich. From the lake of Zug the route, 
returning to the lake of Lucerne at Bruunen, coutinucs along 
the shore to Flueleu at the np|>er extremity, and thence as- 
cends to Go*eheneii, where the tunnel proper begins. Nine 
miles south of Giischcoeii the road emerges again to daylight 
on the southern side of the Alps, at Airolo, and descends to 
Lugano and Pino, where connections arc made with the Italian 
railways. 

UK committee of the Reunion had entrusted two engineers, 
Messrs. (ierwig and Beckh, with the task of making the 
preliminary surveys and estimates of cost, and their report, 
that one hundred and eighty-seven million francs would proba- 
bly be sullii-ient to complete the undertaking, was made the 
basis of au agreement, by which the Italian government contri- 
buted forty-live millions, the German government twenty mil- 
lions, and the Swiss railways, together with the governments 
of the cantons most interested, twenty millions more. In ad- 
dition to these subventions, stock was issued to the amount of 
thirt vfour million francs, and bonds to sixty-eight millions, the 
total reaching thus the sum ueoded. Iu April, 1872, M. Gur- 
wig was appointed chief engineer, and bids were invited for the 
work of construction, that of the unfortunate M. Favre of 
Ceneva being accepted in August of thu same year. Before 
In-ginning work a new level was taken between Lucerne and 
Lugano, the two extremities of the line, one hundred and 
t\v< ntv-three miles apart, by an independent engineer, with new 
instruments, in order to test the accuracy of the earlier sur- 
vevs. The result showed a variation of only about ono inch 
from M. Gerwig's level, proving the care with which the work 
had Im-cii done. 

II K skill of the engineers employed was farther shown at 
the comp letion of the tunnel by the accuracy with which 
the two galleries, driven independently from both ends at 
once, met in the centre j the differences in height being but a 



small fraction of an inch, while the lateral variation was less 
than thirteen inches. Their foresight iu calculating the cost of 
the work, was, however, uot equal to their technical skill, and 
in April, 1»7">, M. Gerwig fell himself obliged to present a 
new estimate, larger than the previous oue by thirty-four mil- 
lions of francs. Ab no money beyond the actual amount of the 
lirst estimate had been raised, the association found iUell thai 
suddenly obliged to assume a large additional burden for which 
no provision whatever had Im>cii made, and out of resentment 
at his unwelcome information M. Gerwig was summarily dis- 
missed, and replaced by another German engineer, whose esti- 
mates proved even less favorable than those of his predecessor. 
It was then decided to appeal again to the governments which 
had originally contributed, to furnish money for the completion 
of the half-finished work. Some economy was secured by modi- 
fications iu the plan, and after much discussion thirty-two and 
one half million francs more were furnished by Switzerland, 
, Italy and Germany, and twelve million raised iu addition by 
■ the issue of new bonds. This supplied thu company with funds 
for the completion of the work, which is not yet terminated, 
although trains run regularly through the tunnel. 



UK great tunnel through the mountain, although the most 
interesting portion, comprises but a small part of the engi- 
neering science spent upon the line. In the short «|>ace 
of seven and one-half miles where the road passes along the 
shore of ihe Lake of Lucerne, between Brunueu and Fhiclcn, 
there are three miles of tunnels; and the whole number of tun- 
nels on the liues belonging to the company is fifty-four, having 
a total length of twenty-seven miles. In many cases the tun- 
nels deviate from a straight line, and on the north side of the 
mountain, between Flueleu and Goschcnen, the railway as- 
cends through three tunnels in the form of a spiral, which wind 
one above another, just under the surface of the precipice. Be- 
sides the d dualities of design involved in such constructions, 
natural obstacles of the most formidable character presented 
themselves where they were least expected. In the very heart 
of the mountain, thirteen hundred feet vertically beneath the 
village of Andermatt, was found a mass of disintegrated rock, 
which pressed upon the lining of the tunnel with terrible force. 
Twice the stone vaulting was crushed by the weight, and a suf- 
ficient resistance was only obtained at last by means of a vault 
live feel thick at ihe crown, resting on walls nearly ten feel 
thick. As completed the tunnel is already traversed daily hy 
five passenger trains in each direction, and about as many 
freight trains, and the number is gradually increasing. 



TT WRITER in La Semaine ties Const rucieuri, wishing to 
f \ learn what the workmen of Paris thought in regard to the 
' unfavorable condition of the building industries iu Paris, 
wrote to the Secretary of the Masons' Union, or "CJtambn 
Syndt'cale," and seems to have been rather surprised at having 
provoked a reply which would do credit to an American dema- 
gogue. According to the French " knight of labor," or what- 
ever he may call himself, the present depression iu (lie trade it 
" the pure creation of the financiers and politicians, who al- 
ways conspire when they can to take away the working-man's 
bread. " The occasion of this particular conspiracy he and hit 
friends believe to have been the speeches made in thu nice lings 
held by the working-men in the hours of leisure which their in- 
creased income during a few years |iast has enabled lheu> to en- 
joy. These seeches, it seems, treated of the rights of work- 
ing-men ; of the emancipation of labor; of socialism, and tho 
faults of the existing government ; and consequently alarmed 
the financiers and politicians, " who require, in order to pre- 
serve their privileges intact, that the working-man should iot 
be allowed to reveal his sufferings, and unmask his despoilers." 
In order to prevent the impending revelation, the only resource 
was to " make a crisis, or, in other words, to snatch the bread 
from the workmen*" which was accordingly done ; the wily 
financiers further endeavoring " in order to get the (tetter of 
thu laborers, to provoke them by all sorts of vexations into 
holding mass-meetings in the streets, so that they might recom- 
mence upon them their fusillades of l*4tt. " This luminous 
explanation of the cessation of building ojurations, which has 
the advantage of being applicable, with equal plausibility, to 
all the afflictions of the working man, from a toothache to » 
tariff, may Ite particularly commended to thu school of Pitts- 
burgh aud Fall River philosophers. 
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A FEW DAYS IN RAVENNA. 




0 



NE of 



ray life was 
I found myself in 
the ancient city of Ravenna, a 
city unique in ita interest for artists 
ami archaeologists — scarcely second 
ercn to Venice. But what an 
out-of-the-way place it is ! 
Although only fifty-two 
miles from Bologna, it takes 
nearly four hours to gel 

y there, owing to much |>ol- 
i ;j\ tering by the way ; for after 

9 ''9 leaving the main line at 

: A W Castel Bolognese, you seem 

. _"_«"-^. to emerge from the nino- 

' teenth century and retire 

into the sleepy ages. Very 
few travellers are to be met, 
anil those few seem to have 
nothing to do. Our only 
companion was a young 
cavalry oflicer, who, fearful 
of the night air and prob- 
able malaria, huddled him- 
self up in a great blue cloak 
as we went through the 
swampy country. The im- 
mediate neighborhood has 
nn unpleasant reputation for malarial fevers, but although we were 
amply warned against it, we astonished every one at liologna by- 
going, anil still uiore by returning, safe and sound. Hut who would 
not run the risk of Itcing laid up. when he has the chance of visiting 
the Tomb of Theodoric, King of the Ostrogoths, and of worshipping 
in the same church as the sister of Honoring? Imagine a city whose 
churches date from the fifth century, and contain mosaics which wore 
nine hundred years old when Dante was buried in S. Francesco I 
We are apt to look upon Giotto as an old, a very old master, and yet 
here are Christian works of art, very superior to his, which were 
seven hundred years old when he was born — a greater distance in 
point of time between t hem and his work than between his and ours I 
Between liologna and Ravenna the country is not very interesting, 
although to artists no country It wanting in interest of some kind. 
Arrived at the station, we got into a tumble-down old omnibus, leav- 
ing our luggage to be looked after by an old, lame man, who seemed 
almost of the time of the Ostrogoths themselves. From the station 
to the hotel seemed nn endless ride over rough stones, and in and 
out of tortuous, narrow streets. The Hotel San Marco resembles 
most Italian inns — a large entrance to a court-yard, a sort of com- 
mon hall below, where priests, soldiers and workmen congregate, 
and a great staircase leading up to a long gallery, from which you 
enter tho bedrooms. Mine host met us at the foot of the stairs and 
conducted us up to our rooms in right regal style. Wo had heard 
much of "'roughing it." but we had hoped it was only the fastidiou 



who spoke thus. Alas! our hearts sank within us when our host 
drew aside a very dismal-looking curtain of faded striped stuff, at 
the end of the passage, and displayed an equally dismal-looking 
chamber. Similar failed, not to say dirty, striped stuff fell over 
every doorway — probably the remains of* fallen grandeur, a relic 
of the times when doors of palaces were hung with portiiret of 
the rarest velvet and silken stuffs; for every Italian bouse beyond a 
hovel is a /nilnzzn, just as every French country house is a chateau. 
The curtain drawn aside, we beheld a chamber which in London wc 
would have designated as squalid : the floor covered with matting 
that cannot have been taken up since Dante's time; an iron wash- 
stand, with the smallest of basins and milk-jugs; and a bed — well, 
not too inviting from its nulrr appearance. Visions of a disturbed 
night row up before us, and we hoped some more attractive room 
might lie found for us. 

The next day found us refreshed after a good night, and repentant 
at having libelled our resting-places. Breakfast over, we arranged 
with the host for a carriage to take us to S. Apollinaris in Classe, 
and meanwhile, while the horse was being searched for, and put in, 
wc took a stroll down Into the town. The Piazza Vittorio Emanucle 
is surrounded by a colonnade of eight gTauite columns, sup|>»*ed to 
have belonged to a basilica built by Thcodoric, and in the centre are 
two columns erected in UHJ, to support statues of SS. Apollinaris 
and Vitalis. It being market-day the place was full of people, and 
yet there were no beggars — probably because there were few rich 
people or visitors to demoralize the poor— indeed, the whole time 
we were in the place we never saw one ; all the people seemed poor, 
but of the long-suffering, nnbegging order of poverty. 

The cathedral was almost entirely rebuilt in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but contains in the sacristy a beautiful and unique work of art 
— the ivory throne of S. Maximin. It is exquisitely carved, and 
in style very superior to much later work, seeming to express, as 
does much of the art-work of Ravenna, the not entirely lost influence 
of Greece. The boy acolyte who showed it to us turned it round on 
its pivot with as little reverence as if it had been the most trumpery 
thing in the world. It is composed entirely of square plaques, two 
or three of which arc missing, and I believe are to be found in the 



Bargello at Florence. Opposite the cathedral is the baptistery, con- 
he must aucient mosaics in Ravenna, and in itself one of the 
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oldest example* of Christian circular buildings. Whether the idea 
of a round building for a baptistery was suggested by the Roman 
circular temples, or by tho buildings which commonly formed part of 
the Roman baths, is not certain; but they stwedily spread to other 
towns, notably Florence and Pisa. The ground has mi risen — some 
allirui that the building has sunk — that you go down several steps 
on entering, and the whole building is in want of repair, the mosaic 
continually falling from the roof. Here 1 must note the praise- 
worthy orders of the authorities, in forbidding visitors to take away 
bits of the mosaic as relics. The roof is domed, entirely filled with 
mosaic of the fifth century (about A. l>., 461). In the centre is the 
Baptism of Christ. The figure is entirely undraped, and the style is 
eminently classical; it is accompanied by the river-god Jordan, 
sedge-crowned, and bearing a linen napkin, as though he were an 
attendant at a bath. Around, below are the twelve Apostles, car- 
rying oblations in their bauds, and clad alternately in yellow gar- 
ments and white mantles and white garments and yellow mantles. 
Between each pair is a palm-tree growing, and over each bead is the 
name without the title " Sanctus," which, although admitted into 
the calendar in 44!), dues not seem to have been adopted until 4 72. 
This seems to have been one of the earliest instances of the Apostles 
entering into the scheme of ecclesiastical decoration, as teachers of 
revealed religion. The colors are very harmonious, being mostly 
blue and green. Below the dome is a kind of clerestory, which has 
been spoiled by sixteenth-century paintings where the mosaic is de- 
stroyed. Still lower down arc arched arcades, this and the story- 
above being octagonal. Here, again, U a mosaic decoration, a scroll 
pattern in blue and green, sup|»orted upon columns. In the centre 
of the building is an enormous octagonal font, having on one side a 
sort of basin built on, with a cover, on which is a lamb holding a 
cross. 

From the baptistery we made our way to San Vitalo, which is 
perhaps the most interesting church in Ravenna, although it also is 
spoiled by modern restorations entirely out of harmony with the 
rest of the building. It was erected in the reign of the Emperor 
Justinian, over the spot where, according to the Auibrosian legend, 
S. Vitale suffered martyrdom by being buried alive; and was dedi- 
cated by S. Eclesias, about the year Mf< Its form is octagonal, 
with a large vestibule and a small apsidal choir. Over the central 
|>art is a dome, supported by eight arches which spring from the same 
number of lofty and solid piers. These eight divisions are sub- 
divided into two stories, the ground floor forming a sort of circular 
aisle, and the upper floor a gallery, the pillars of which bear a kind 
of apsidal recess. The pillars arc all antique marble ; the capitals 
Byzantine, a species of abacus smaller at the bottom than at the top, 
resting upon the elaborately carved volute, thus forming a double 
capital. The whole of the choir is a mass of mosaic, the rest of tho 
church having been renovated by paintings in the worst taste of the 
seventeenth century. What the church must have been when it was 
all mosaic decorations, the remaining part gives us an idea. The 
subjects are as follows : in the tribune our Saviour is seated upon 
the globe of the universe; on his right hand, S. Vitale offers his 
crown of martyrdom, and on the left S. Eclesias presents his church. 
Round the arch of the choir arc medallions representing the heads 
of tho twelve Apostle*, S. Vitale and his two sons, SS. Gervasiua 
and Protasius; in the apse, the history of Theodoric. The leading 
colors are blue, green and gold- Upon the pier at the right-hand 
side is a tine Greek baa-relief of Neptune silting upon his shell- 
covered throne, with his trident, and surrounded by genii. There 
is a little old glass, but most of the windows have common, square 
panes of white glass. It was for this church that Barocciu painted 
the "Martyrdom of S. Vitale," which is now in the Brera at Milan. 
The exterior is of brick, the roof flat, except over the dome, where 
it is slightly pointed. It has very much the character of St. Mark's, 
Venice, and St. Sophia, Constantinople, and is, like both these 
examples, Byzantine in style. The bricks of Ravenna arc peculiar, 
being rather flat tiles than bricks, separated by bands of mortar as 
thick as the bricks, in some cases even thicker. 

From S. Vitale we went to the mausoleum of Galla Placidia 
(about A. ■>. 440), called S. Nazanio. It is built in the form of a 
Latin cross, rising into a dome where the arms bisect, which, with 
the rest of the roof, is a mass of mosaic. Over the door is a repre- 
sentation of Christ as a young shepherd surrounded by his sheep. 
Here it may be remarked that in none of these early mosaic pictures 
is there any reference to the sad or terrible side of Christianity ; 
the empty cross with a linen cloth over it is the type of the Cruci- 
fixion, as if these early artists, following their Pagan forerunners, 
had in horror any representation of the sufferings of their Re- 
deemer. To them the Resurrection was their principal creed; their 
God was to be represented as beautiful as was in their power, sur- 
rounded by taints in glory, heavenly hosts, thrones, principalities, 
angels; all was to be joyful. The persecutions of the Christians 
were so engraven upon their minds — they had taken place within 
the memory of their fathers — that it was not necessary to record 
their sufferings in the decoration of their churches, in^irder to keep 
alive their faith in immortality. It remained for a later age to re- 
sort to menaces of future tortures, and awaken the slumbering faith 
in the future life. The altar is of transparent alabaster, like the 
windows of the Cathedral of I'isa. On one side is a large marble 
sarcophagus, in which the empress was interred in a silting posture, 
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formerly covered with silver plaquos ; on the other aide is onu which 
contained the body of Constant iu? Ill ; and a third was the tomb of 
the tutors of Valcntinian and Honoring. Over the principal entrance 
arc bar-reliefs in white marble, of Lombard workmanship; they 
refer to the legend of the miracle of si. John's sandal, winch runs 
thus : When the Empress Gnlla l'lacidia returned to Ravenna from 
Constantinople, with her two children, in the year A. r>. 425, she en- 
countered a terrible storm. Making a vow that she would erect a 
church to the honor of St. John if she were safely delivered from 
the dangers of the tempest, she desired at its dedication to place 
some relics of the saint in a shrine; it, however, not being the cus- 
tom in those days to exhume, to buy or to sell the bones of saints, 
the desire remained unsatisfied. But St. John himself came to the 
rescue ; he appeared to the empress in a vision, and when she threw 
herself at his feet, to embrace them, he disappeared, leaving his san- 
dal in her hands. 

In the lower lunette is represented a tabernacle and altar. 
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St. John offers incense, while the empress, prostrate at his feet, 
to take off his sandal ; on each side are his angels. In the upper 
compartment Galla l'lacidia kneels at the feet of Christ, offering 
Him the sacred sandal. On one side is St. John; on the other, Bar- 
bation, the empress's confessor. Although not older than the twelfth 
century, these bas-reliefs are probably copied from earlier mosaics in 
the interior of the church. 

S. Apollinaris Nuovo was erected by Theodoric about A. p. 634, 
for the Arian Christians. It is in the form of a basilica, and con- 
tains exquisite marble columns brought from Constantinople. The 
mosaics which fill the space above the arches of the nave are most 
interesting, being representations of tho ancient town of Classis, 
with the sea and ships; the city of Ravenna, with the Church of 
S. Viulu; and the palace of Theodoric. On the right-hand side Is 
a procession of twenty-one martyrs, carrying crowns in their hands, 
advancing towards their Master, who is enthroned between angels. 
On the left is a similar procession of virgin martyrs, who advance 
towards the Blessed Virgin, enthroned, and surrounded by angels 
ready to receive them into Glory. Many of the names inscribed 
over the figures are of saints now almost forgotten; others who are 
now celebrated arc not mentioned. Thus wo have no SS. Cath- 
e, Barbara, Margaret, George or Christopher. Between the fig- 
stand palm-tree-s as in the baptistery. It was from these 
lies that r'landrln drew his inspiration for the exquisite fres- 
coes in the Church of S. Vincent de Paul, Paris. 

We now drove along a road raised up between rice-fields, to 
S. Apollinaris, in Classe, which it is hard to believe was once a sea- 
port, being now quite two miles distant from the sea. It is the finest 
of the Kavenna churches, and one of the grandest existing basilicas. 
The nave is divided from the aisles by a row of beautiful antique 
marble columns, sup|iorting arches, the inside of which are covered 
with mosaics. Above is a row of painted medallion portrait* of the 
Popes, of late anil indifferent work; above these, plaster walls, 
formerly, no doubt, covered with mosaic. At the end of the nave is 
a ttight'of some twelve or thirteen steps leading to the apse, in which 
is the altar, surmounted by a magnificent baldacchino, supported by- 
four black Oriental marble columns. The whole of the apse is a 
mass of mosaic of the sixth century. In the centre of the semi- 
dome is a huge cross, below which is a full-length figure of the 
patron saint, in the habit of a Greek bishop, white, with the pallium 
embroidered with black crosses; no mitre, but with gray hair and 
beard. On each side are his sheep, hurrying from the towns of 
Bethlehem and Jerusalem. There are several fine sarcophagi, one 
containing the bones of S. Apollinaris. Tho roof is flat, and of tim- 
ber. The crypt was quite full of water when we were there ; in- 
deed, I believe it always is so, and, in consequence of the late heavy 
rains, the floor of the church was also flooded. The campanile ia 
round, a peculiarity of the hell-towers of Ravenna, built of rough 
red bricks. 

Thence to the Church of S. Maria Fuori is a wondrous drive 
along a high embankment. It seemed endless and, bad the horse 
been skittish, would have been very unpleasantly dangerous. The 
church does not repay the time spent in getting to it. There are 
some frescoes said to be by Giotto, but after those of Florence they 
arc very |>oor and dilapidated. Returning by the outskirts of the 
town and the river, we arrived at the tomb of Theodoric, the domed 
roof of which is of one entire piece of granite. Originally it had a 
small colonnade round the upper part of it, formed of coupled shafts 
like those afterwards used in the cloister at Aries; but this has been 
destroyed. S. Maria, in Cosmedin, is interesting as being a circular 
baptistery used by the Arians. 

In conclusion, I would advise all persons having the opportunity, 
to brave the discomforts and visit Ravenna. Even if the fare were 
worse, I should say, go all the same; but by taking a provision of 
biscuits ami mineral water, any one might stay a week or two in the 
old city very happily, and an artist could find no place so full of in- 
terna of all kinds, artistic and natural. Having been there, one's 
only desire is to return and stay lunger, spite of bad bread, had 
water, bad rooms, dirtv matting and portieres, and possible malaria. 

• S. Bkalk. 
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EXHIBITIONS IX NEW YORK. — III. 

HE chief characteristic of 
this year's exhibition at 
the National Academy 
was, I think, its rommoa- 
laeeness. It was extremely 
eve!, and its level was one 
of discouraging mediocrity. 
Very few picture* were prom- 
inent for excellence, Imt then 
fewer than usual were remarkable — so 
far as one ean remember — for atro- 
The chief feeling pro- 
duces! in the lieholder was ennui. A 
sensation of real pleasure was seldom 
atf.irdod, ami sensations of amused as. 
tonishment were also conqiaratively 
in. It is not necessary to sav, as has 
so often been said before, that the lumg- 
Some painstaking critic has calculated that while the 
ks contributed by members of the institution wa«, 





ing was ttad. 
proportion of 

compared with those of outsiders, but n* one to six. the proportion iJ 
places held by them on the line was as one to two, most of their remain, 
ing pictures, moreover, tilling excellent places in the second row. 
This would not lie unfortunate wen- the Ac ademical works the U-st, 
but another thing which it is hardly necessary again to state is that 
they were poor, as a rule, and included, indeed, most of the fcrtOt] 
atrocities tqsin the list. The question has once mure been mooted : 
is the Academy for the Academicians, or for the public anil the gen- 
eral advancement of American artV Ostensibly the latter is live case, 
but there seems no way to work a reform which shall convert profes- 
sions into actualities. 

The portraits were numerous, but more uninteresting tlian usual. 
Mr. Huntington sent no lady's |«.t-trait this year, but four masculine 
likenesses of such well-known citizens as to prove that his hold on the 
highest circles of society — that is, on the class who have the nuM 
patronage to give, and might therefore do the most good to our 
rising artists of higher eftlibrc — is unfortunately still unbroken. It 
is hard to say which was the poorest, the must mechanical, the ioo«t 
insipid and tcxturclcss, his portrait of the late Dr. Bellows, of the late 
Dr. Adams, of Mr. Morris K. Je»sop, or of the late Roller! I,. Stuart. 
Anil it is almost inconceivable that an artist who i« given such oppur- 
Utilities should use them in such an apathetic way, a way which is in- 
dicated — as is the direction of the wind by the traditional straw — 
by the constant recurrence of the same hideous crimson chair, which 
MM to be the painter's only studio property. It is unfortunate in- 
deed tliat three men long so conspicuous in our city and so highly hon- 
ored bv our citizens should be passed down to posterity in such life- 
less guise as this ; but though our younger portrait-|«inters were neg- 
lected, it is some comfort to know that Mr. Stuart was also painted 
by Madra/o, in a work which is not one of the artist's very best, but 
is" still in the most marked contrast with that of our P. N. A. The 
other older portrait-painters were about at their Usual level, thou 
Mr. Hicks did rather better than usual with his half-length of an i 
gentlcmun with a white moustache, where the artist's pallid tints 
were more than usually appropriate. Mrs. Anna Lea MerriU, whom 
we have so long tried to believe ill as a promising if not a successful 
painter, ss'tit a portrait group which did much to quench our lio|«-« 
forever. It showed two little children feeding a bird, and was a weak 
and unspontaneous imitation of the English jmrtrait-.-tyle of the last 
century, that is, H far as composition was concerned, and even in 
execution it seemed as though Gainsborough, perhaps, hail lieen her 
model, though he was followed far off, indeed, and with a most falter- 
ing step. 'Ilie drawing was defective, the painting thin and hesitating, 
without modelling, relief, or texture, and expression of life and char- 
acter was non-existent. Nor could the coloring be called good, tlsough 
it was not wanting in a certain decorative prettiness. Mr. Eastman 
Johnson's portrait of a little girl sitting on a stain use was unfortunate 
in conception and in color, and wooden in effect — altogether below 
his best achievements. But enough of the failures. It wa* a relief to 
turn to Mr. Bcnoni Irwin's clever, simple, and masculine half-length 
of Dr. Mtiybridge, picturesquely yet naturally conceived, with its 
broad felt hat, and bent giuee directed to a lioo'k before him; to Mr. 
Frcer's little study of a girl's head in profile ; und to Helena De Kay's 
profile head with its rich color. It should also lie said that Mr. John- 
son's jmrtrait of Sir Edward Archibald, though somewhat tormented 
in treatment, was infinitely better than the child's iiortrait just noted. 
Prof. John F. Weir sent a tlircs-quarter-lenglh of Prof. Wells Wil- 
liams which, like others of Ml works, came very near lieimj very 
good. It was manly, straightforward, and apparently very truthful 
in character; but the one last touch was wanting to make it what 
even the poorest, much more the lust, of his bnilher's works miiv 
claim to lie — thoroughly artistic. Mr. Crone, a clever student still 
in Munich, who — if I may judge by what I saw in his stmlio last 
summer — promises to do excellent work when his apprenticeship i* 
over, sent a study of a girl's head, very nice, though low in tow, and 
showing a feeling for beautv that did not ill-generate into "sweetness. 
The hanging committee certainly failed to make the most of its <>[► 
j portiinities whi n it consigned to a comer of the corridor Mr- Carroll 
Bcckwith's full-length portrait of a lady. Whatever might !»• 
rank when judged by the very highest artistic standards, it «• CIT ; 
tainly a striking and effective canvas -deserving the epith.t «f 
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"stunning " in ordinary us well as in studio acceptation. It would have 
made a brilliant centra in tlic large room, bad it been placed there, In- 
stead of the did! commonplaci"* which won moat of the |*»t» of lionor. 
It showed one of Mr. Beekwith's usitid Frenchified Americans, dressed 
in the mailt gorgeous gown of greenish-blue velvet, standing with a 
smiling fare against ail equally gorgeous red curtain. The color wa» 
too loud to l>e i|iiite successful, hut certainly showed an aptitude which 
might produce exi-cllent results if guided by a little more delicacy of 
feeling. The brush-work was splendid, the way the heavy velvet folds 
were rendered a triumph of boldness and skill ; but herein lay the 
wliolc interest of the picture — the face was quite subordinate to the 
dress in execution, and we felt as though it must hare been suliordi- 
nated in conception to the artist's preconiTclved ideal, no analogous 
wo* it wilh (lie head* of variolic sorts he gives u* year hy year. Some ] 
fatal rhaiu seem* to hind his hand, so strong and so very clever, and 
force it to portray forever die same typo of feature, and, what is 
worse, the same tv'|»e of character — or want of character. Mr. Bcck- 
with has a feeling far beauty of the large, healthy, solid, scnauous 
kind, which is not without its value in these days of morbid, ugly or 
emasculated ideals; but he seems able to give it oulv one incarnation 
and that of a sort which suggests Uie tnulutet of I 'oris rather than 
the m|<i|m-.h of Olvmpus, the fields of France, or still leas tlie drawing- 
room* of New Vork. Tlu-ir In-outy gives all his women a sort of 
physical distinction which removes them from the common, but not 
from the unrefined. They are something more than simply sensuous, 
they are not far from being distinctly sensual. The finest tiling he 
ever did. so far as I can say, was tlie head of a woman thrown back 
against it ground of liluc bhissoms- It was superbly handsome — hut 
just failed of being fttaulifut by reason of its unrelinement — not in 
treaiment but iu the character suggested, and there is the same su- 
perbly sctf-couscious, mundane, Parisian, almost foolligkl expression 
whether he paints a lady, a peasant-girl, or a would-bo goddess. It 
were too much to say that he has given us no exceptions to this rule, 
but they have been few, and not among his strongest works. And 
tliis |>ortrait is not such an exception — this triuio'ihoiit, worldly, shal- 
low, coquettish |icmon looks as out of place among tlie decorously 
ugly and iiii.ii.iil figures about lier as would Madame Croizctte at a 
Sunday-school picnic. If I cmphasixe the fact it is because in other 
ways Mr. BecKwith'a pictures are so fine — in their handling and 
especially, as I have said, in the feeling for healthy, vigorous beauty 
they reveal. And it is therefore a matter of regret that he is lost by 
his want of sympathy to American art Tliere ore many such pict- 
ures at the Solon every spring — as clever, as liaudaomc (tliis is not an 
" artistic " word but is here the right one) and as " loud." They do 
not interest us greatly there, but this did interest us in New York, be- 
cause it was so strangely exotic. I know that few of our painters are 
really .'Imericari, though more, perhaps, than is commonly believed : 
but the rest are merely cosmopolitan, as are so many artists of every 
land to-day. Mr. Bcekwith, however *'» an actual and very typical 
Frenchman, and ought to be so dossed unless we count a man's cor- 
|K>rcal birthplace of more importance in his art tlian his spiritual af- 
finities. It is not foreign education wliicJi makes the difference, but 
the fact that long residence at home can leave a man in such complete 
alienation from local facts and feelings that he cannot even see the 
national tvpc of expression when essaying definite portraiture. As 
an example of "stunning" brush-work tlie portrait wo*, I repeat, 
admirable ; but as a portrait it had much le** of value. How wide the 
distance in aim between such a work a* this and tlie one by Mr. 
Thayer iu the other exhibition — one painting tlie very soul of woman, 
and the other merely her clothes and her cuticle, though executed, so 
far, at least, as tlic clothes were concerned, with the greatest skill and 
brilliancy ! 

Mr. Alexander's portrait of Parke Godwin was rapid and bold to I 
such a degree that it was absolutely fierce, if I may so say, in techni- 
cal effect ; hut it was extremely string, and in spite of the chalky flesh- 
tones which tie dues not em-ajie from, appeared a vital piece of char- 
acterization. William Page, who sccuis almost like a ghost on the 
walls of a contemporary exhibition, was represented by two portraits 
painted long ago, one of tlie late Mr. Le Clear and the other of Col. 
Slmw ; the former much the more interesting of thu two. The 
oilier was rather hard and mechanical in effect, but Mr. Le Clear's 
portrait, in spite of tlie thin pointing uud the small care for texture*, 
was full of life ami character and sentiment Mr. Page's work looks 
archaic to-day, and we feel that he never realized, perhaps, all that 
he was aiming at : yet we feel also that it is what most painting, even 
some accomplished painting, is nut — artistic and interetting — that 
lie had a true and peculiarly individual temperament d'arliste. He 
was one of the few true painters of his generation, as distinguished 
from tlie mere men who |>ainted — one of tlie few born with a natural 
gift, an artist's soul. His work ha* been less studied than it deserve*, 
but a day will come, I am sure, when he will be given his rightful 
place in our little Pantheon — and it will not be a low one. 

In landscapes tlie exhibition was unusually weak. Even Mr. 
limes* was below his very best with a rather skctchUy handled 
large canvas allowing cattle, and trees, and grass bright with tlic 
vivid green of earlv summer. It was less poetical, less complete 
than his finest works, but hail one jioint in common with them — its 
beauty of composition, a |ioint in which Mr. Iuness stands absolutely 
alone among our painters, and wilh" few living rivals in other lands. 
Mr. Picknell was again as disappointing as in the other exhibition, 
and Mr. Walter Palmer had less than bis usual success with a yellow- 
toned field and a sky with heavy clouds. Mr. Thomas Moran sent 



a large view of the " Pass of Glencoc," with mountain tops, and 
heatlier, and misty clouds — English in manner, as well us iu subject, 
ami excellent throughout, lading far less pyrotechnic than many of the 
artist's recent efforts. Mr. Twaehtman was again well represented ; 
bis large "Summer" being fine in comj*>*ilion - - and in color also, 
spite of its low-toned, heavy greens. This sort of landscape-painting 
is as far as possible from Mr. Moron's, hiring all feeling instead of all 
a careful reproduction of natural details. It dcjicnds, of course, upon 
the spectator's standpoint which art he will prefer. As yet Sir. 
Twaehtman'* soeras alittlc above the comprehension of the Academy, 
to judge from the position in which they pliu-cd this, one of the must 
Interesting picture* of the collection. Mr. Donulin sent i» large can- 
vas which, with tlie one at the other exhibition, bad figured lust year 
in Paris. They well showed his versatility, this lieing sunny and 
green, a view in a thickly-planted park, apparently. Not so original 
in subject as tlie other it was yet a strong and charming picture. Mr. 
Poore, of Philadelphia, sent a promising picture of a man ploughing 
in early spring, and Mis? Amanda Brewster a small Adirondack 
sketch remarkably nice in color. Mr. George Inncs*. Jr., bids fair 
to supply u* with what we greatly need — a good painter of animals. 
It is curious that we have thus far had so few to attempt llii* branch 
of art, save as a mere adjunct in landscape |iaiuting. The late Mr. 
Bispham was about the only Amcricau who devoted himself to animal 
portraiture, properly so called — for Mr. Beard can hardly !*• taken 
seriously. Mr. Imiess's capable, large picture of cattle was tliercforc 
doubly welcome. 

It was ini|ios.iiblc not to institute a coni|iarison between three harlxir 
views, which all hung in the same room, and lwtwccn each of them and 
tlie well-known pictures of Han in Clays. These wen- Dutch *ivuc« by- 
Mr. Gifford and Mr. Trvon resjicctivcly, and Mr. (^Hartley's 
" Queen's Birthday in New Vork Harlsir." The last was apparently 
inspired bv Clay's Antwerp Fete in tlie Metropolitan Museum, and 
although there was good in the way in which the bright bits of color 
had been managed so as not to look actually sjxitty and disagreeable, 
it was on excniplificotiuii of Mr. QuartJcy's wur*t sin — the painty, 
kaleidoscopic and unnatural look he gives to water. It is an exaggera- 
tion of away of working into which Clays himself lint seldom fulls. 
Mr. Gifford's work was well able to sustain a comparison with that of 
the Nethcrland painter, and was much less visibly under his iufluemv. 
Both here and with Mr. Tryon the case was not oue of imitation, but 
merely of similar results attained of necessity in painting identical 
scenes. But Mr. Tryon won the man who come out liest of all in the 
enforced comparison. His broad river wilh its rapid though heavy 
craft was an admirable bit of work. Not Clays himself, mi fur as I 
know his work, ever painted water quite so well, though be has done 
better than Mr. Tryon can yet accomplish in the way of color and 
composition. Mr. Gilford's "Grove" should not lie forgotten, a 
specimen of Ilia very best mood and manner, nor Mr. Alexander Har- 
rison's charming little, picture of children under a blossoming cherry 
tree, nor Mr. Percy Moron's "Woods iu Winter," — |>aiiitcd iu a 
style more suited for decorative than representative work, but very 
delicate in feeling, and very cleverly free iu botch. But it was when 
we turned to the ornre pictures that we found the most interest to 
reward our rather dreary labors. First among them — first in the ex- 
hibition, and oue of the most valuable and ho|tcful pictures of the 
year — was Mr. Ulrieh's " Gloss-Mower*." 1 have already said that 
Mr. Ulrich is recently home from Munich, and that he U-longs to the 
" Realistic " School, but his realism doe* not carry him outside of ar- 
tistic work, and his foreign residence lias not prevented him from 
turning his attention immediately to home themes. These Glass- 
blowers, who are doing nothing more important than making eye* for 
the taxidermist, were studied in New York, and painted with fine 
sympathy and psychologic truth as well as nice attention to details 
of texture, form and color. They were seven or eight in number, 
and were grouped around a long table which ran awav from the s|»ec- 
tator, each having his tiny gas-jet just before him. 'flu- iiainting was 
exquisitely careful, yet exquisitely free — minute work after the man- 
ner of Brouwer, where every stroke tells and shows its value, not 
after the manner of Gerard Dow, where all is polished and blended 
Into a porcelain-like surface. The characters of the heads were ex- 
tremely well studied ; the color, with its most prominent note in the 
blue shirt of the nearest workman, was sober aud good, uud tlie man- 
agement of the difficult lighting was admirable. Altogether it wits, I 
think, a faultless little wane in its way, not only in execution but in 
aim and feeling. Those of my readers who did not see the exhibition 
may get an idea of thu picture from a full-page wood-cut which ap- 
peared in Harper's Wteldg some weeks ago. though it must be said 
that tliis givea no notion of the delicate handling of the work. An- 
other picture by Mr. Ulrich called the " Amateur Etcher" wn* much 
less successful, especially in color. Mr. C. Y. Turner sent a nuinls r 
of figure compositions none of which deserved much praise, except 
the canvas with two figures called " Pretwring for yearly Meeting." 
Mr. Harrison's "Two Pipes," a man smoking and a hoy blowing bub- 
ble*, was well studied, but wilfully awkward in i-uin-position. Mr. 
Irwiu'a " Stitch in Time " reminded one of the figures of the English- 
man Nicholl. Mr. Ftagg's "In the Studio" was remarkable for the 
way the flood of Strong light falling 0D objects that were white or very 
light-colored had been rendered. M. Koehlcr's woman with a broken 
sewing-machine — called " Her Only Support-" was a good if not remark- 
able composition, as was John Hammers "Gathering Field Flowers." 
Mr. Ilovenden'a " Village Blacksmith " was well done, but an awk- 
ward compromise between a portrait and a genre painting. Mr. Burr 
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Nicbolls hail a number of sunny little views, very nice in their light 
scale of color; Mr. Volk, a small snowy landscape which, bu(h techni- 
cally anil in sentiment, was miles below the one that won him such 
(aim* two years ago; Mr. Millet, a group of uninteresting anil un-Hcllcuic 
maidens nuigeil in a row, anil supposed to be listening to live Story of 
lEnone: ami Mr. IMashfield, a study for a portion of a decorative frieze 
for a music-room, typifying liv means of many figures the " Allegro 
ami Andante " measures. This last but just csca[>ed being a very 
successful essay, anil had at all events a definite aim and significance 
loo often lacking in decorative work. This, it seems to m»', is tho 
true bent of Mr. Btashtield's talent, and not the painting of genre 
subject*. Mr. YVcMun sent the most popular canvas of the year, 
called " Dreamland," showing a ehild fallen asleep with a Paris doll 
in her arms and a procession of Japanese dolls approaching her over 
the sofa on wbieh she sits. The painting was very clever and the 
color niiv, and we half forgave the use of so trivial a subject — ls-tter 
fitted for an illustration in Si. Nicholas than for a work of serious art 
— in view of the really and legitimately amusing way in which Mr. 
Wcldon hail put character and expression into the quaint Japan- 
ese faces and disjointed little figures. It is a long jump from this to 
Mr. Homer's finely serious, dignified and impressive "Coming Away 
of the Storm," — a picture belonging to the same English series as the 
water-colors ] lately noticed. This gray wind-swept sea, and heavy yet 
luminous gray sky wen* wonderfully well done. In the foreground 
was a splendidly vigorous young woman with a baby strap]ied ou her 
back striding through the storm along the pier to where a group of 
sailors were launching their lifc-l»3at. The picture had not so much 
of lieauly as the smaller aquarelles, but all their individuality and 
strength. Finally, Mr. J. L. Stewart, son of the well-known Ameri- 
can collector in Paris, and a young man much esteemed among his 
French associate*, exhibited for the first time, so far as I remember, 
in New York. He sent a medium-sued canvas with two girls 
dressed in the latest Parisian fashion, readiug a letter, which was 
called A Proposal." There was little meaning or originality in the 
work, but it was a line specimen of brush-work. 

The visitors to the exhibition are re]>ortcd to liave liccn just about 
its numerous as last season, but they may be presumed to have taken 
more interest in what thev saw, since a much Urger numlier of cata- 
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logues were sold. The aggregate price for the pictures sold i* given 
as JIO.UOU— again a figure- which 
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fEW workers have influenced 
their craft inure than Thomas 
Chippendale, and few design- 
ers of furniture have secured so 
lasting a fame. This fame was 
honestly worked for and won, for 
not only did this master bring 
thoroughly good material and 
workmanship together, but he in- 
vested bis productions with an 
originality and charm which, 
llumgh said to have been bor- 
rowed from the French, gave to 
his designs a spirit of freshness 
all their own. Some of the furni- 
ture bearing his name is evidently 
due, from a careful study of his 
works, either to his sons or as- 
sistants, and with considerable reason it is thought that the singu- 
larly fantastic, and over-elaborated looking-glass frames, ceilings, 
and curious contemporary furniture, designed in a sort of Chinese 
manner, must have Wen due to his associates. It is undoubtedly 
true that Chipiscndalo himself degenerated in his designs, as he be- 
came more known, and consequently more extensively engaged, and 
also when he endeavored, later in life, to produce works of still fur- 
ther originality. The faults we refer to are rather those of concep- 
tion than of failure in mechanical execution, for in these particulars 
tho most difficult tasks wen? undertaken, and thoroughly well car- 
ried out. Frequently, indeed, these same difficulties, trying as they 
did the cabinet-maker's technical skill to the utmost, were the re- 
sult of that struggling after noveltv already alluded to. The draw- 
ings which we publish to-day scarcely illustrate the diffuse charac- 
ter or extent of excess in this particular to which Chippendale's 
work was sometimes carried. The industry of Chiprsendalc must 
have lieen most constant, and his designs, published in J 763, and 
again some ten years later, comprise almost every variety of 
work peculiar to his trade, while from unpublished drawings we 
know that, like furniture designers of most [icriods, ho was exten- 
sively engaged on carriages, and sometimes on organ-cases. Everv 
form of movable furniture and cabinet-work he seems to have 
designed, as well its chimney-fronts and interior decorations, but 
in these Utter attempts he was by no means so happy, and evi- 
dences of help from trench artists show that the limits of the mas- 
ter mind were occasionally overreached. The earliest turnings of 



taste towards the movement afterwards known as the Gothic revival 
were at this time attracting attention, notably Horace Walputc's 
villa at Strawberry Hill, and Thomas Chippendale, influenced by the 
coming fashion, made some very strange attempts to master the spirit 
of the style, of which, indeed, he really, of course, knew nothing. In 
the centre of our plate to-day, we reproduce an example, to scale, 
taken from one of the author's own drawings, with some of the 
mouldings enlarged. Tho central part of the up|>er body, wilii 
" Gothick pillars fixed on," is a door, and " hath a glass," intended 
to be silvered or left transparent, with ornamental sham tracery and 
carved swags, all executed in wood, extending over the surface, as 
indicated. The drawer below this door reaches the whole width, 
regardless of the scroll-like feet, which form fancy bases to the clus- 
tered columns before mentioned. These feet are carved out of the 
solid drawer-front. Two rather deep drawers occur on either ham) 
of the central cupboard, and above are two double niches with open 
fret arches and plain turned dividing uprights. The foliated and 
curve-shaped gable evidently was intended to secure a " (iotlm-k " 
character ; but the fussy excrescences at the ends of the coring 
taking the forms of vases filled with flowers, " all a-blowin' and all 
a-growin', " carry the work away into that class of meretricious de- 
sign which has previously been noted. The legs are gracefully 
pierced with open ways, taking the form of a cross on plan; but the 
feet called " Term feet " are only in keeping with the cornice enrich- 
ments. The exact profiles of the table-top, shaft-bases, and main 
cornice arc drawn out large. Turning now towards the more char- 
acteristic and really more representative designs of Chippendale's 
work which occupy our double-page plate herewith, the "desk willi 
bookcase over" may l>e quoted as the most admirable example. 
Like the " Gothick " cabinet, it has a glazed central door, inclosing 
divisions for books, but a loss of space, available for ready use, is 
occasioned by the beautifully carved fronted bat s on either hand. 
These, it will be observed in our drawing, furnish alternative pat- 
terns for tho carver. The main cornice, surmounted by a carved 
and broken pediment, carries three sculptured busts, tho larger of 
the scries being in the centre, and all plating an important part in 
the general composition. . A detail of the cornice moulding is affixed, 
with sections of the base and plinth mouldings. The fall-down flap- 
desk occupies the usual place, and below are two cupboards with 
shallow drawers over, and n chest of drawers in the centre. All are 
elaborated with surface-carving, executed in fine ami sharp foliage 
out of solid dark mahogany, offering a surface as wear-resisting al- 
most as iron. The several figured dimensions are given with the 
perspective diagram. On the other side of the plate we show an 
escritoire, bearing the date of 1760. and this is au unusual shape, ami 
one seldom met with. A bookcase with silvcred-glass door coniuiandi 
the whole upper part, and measures two feet nine inches wide, three 
feet two inches high, and one foot one and one-half inches deep. It 
is divided into two panels hi' a moulded shaft with cap ami bases. 
The deep plinth-tike moulding to this upper part is arranged in two 
halves as drawers, the joints being carefully ignored. The fall-down 
flap, as before, splays off anil incloses the customary drawers ami 
niches adaptable for writing purposes. Three drawer's of useful size 
take their place in front, and the whole piece stands, on shaped legs, 
rich with surface-carving, while a continuation of this work runt 
round the ornamental verge. Three chairs figure on our sheet, and 
to all alternatives of treatment are given at once, showing how soon 
Chippendale secured a variety of design by his facile power of orna- 
mental design, though, indeed, so thoroughly did the author depend 
upon general elegance of outline and proportion for his effects, that 
he himself has left on record an old saying of his, that " should the 
small ornaments bo thought superfluous, they mat be left out with- 
out prejudice to the pattern." The heights of the barks generally 
measure twenty-two inches above the seat-, which were mostly cov- 
ered with curtain damask or woollen stuff, fixed down with brass- 
headed nails. The maker, of course, preferred morocco fastened 
with brass borders neatly chased, or as usually now done, ribbed at 
the angles with a piping of leather on cord. The strength of these 
chairs, even with a hundred years' wear, is the best test possible of 
the extreme skill and care with which they were made, and (lie remark 
gains emphasis when the very light scantlings of the members are 
taken into account. The " Ribband " chair is a good tt pieal speci- 
men of its class. The sofa figuring in the middle of the iKjUom-hall 
of our lithograph is smaller in scale than the chairs, but the sketch ii 
amply large enough for the purposes of illustration. The ordinary 
size of Chippendale sofas, like all other lounges, is about six feet to 
nine feet long, and the backs or elbows measure about one foot seven 
inches high. The depth of the seat is (wo to three feel, and the 
elevation of the seat is one foot two inches besides the caster. In 
larger sofas a cushion and pillow at each end were provided, and in 
smaller ones cushions behind resting ou (he back. Originally a 
carver by trade, Chippendale often allowed his love of nsoco, 
fancy and redundant ornamentation to ignore the first principle* 
of design necessary for the purposes of every-day furniture »' 
well as for articles intended for simple uses; "but he was seldom 
commonplace, and never vulgar. To strictly copy or reproduce 
any of his designs now would serve but little "good purpose, though 
in many ways the ty|>e of design indicated by his work is clearly 
more in harmony with the spirit of modern domestic lib' anil 
customs than tho so-called Gothic furniture which not long sine* 
bad its day. Curved shapes and retiring lines are surely better 
adapted for present wants than primitive square angle*, I 
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so dear in the days of 



admirably elaborated with the 
Gothic Kovivalwm. 

PORTE 1>K L'EVKCUC, SENS, FRANCE. 
[From LArt]. 

DESIGN FOIt THE DECORATION OK THE DOME OF ST. FAPI.'a 
CATHEDRAL* 

I From ths Architect.] 

\\r. publish this week a rough sketch or diagram to indicate the 
nature of the proposed scheme of decoration for the dome of St. 
PMl'a Cathedral, on which Mr. Povnter, It A., is engaged. The 
following description nccotnpanioil the original model of the segment 
from which the sketch ha.* la-en taken: — 

The dome » 111 Isp divided Into clj;lit parts by upright architectural rib*. In 
each s|«ee between the rib* w ill be two large round panel*, 'JO feet 8 inches 
and VI feet H inches in diameter re»|,ectivcly. Konnd tlic hose of the dome, 
and sup|>orting (be circular panel", will be eight thmnnx or architectural 
scats, one of which in shown in the mode], and contain* the figure of St. John 
the Evangelist receiving inspiration to write to the raven churches (Rev. i, 
111. On the corresponding raven rant» will bo the l>bdio|w of the seven 
churches. In a circle above all will 1* the four-and-tweuly cider*, four of 
whom an; shown on the model. 

The circular panel* aud mcdullious will contain the visions of the Apoc- 
aiyptie. Of the Large jxancls, the upt»erone represents the Vision of CurUl 
in Judgment, with the Hook of Life oj «eu before Him (Kev. XX, 11); the 
lower, the dead rising from the sea iKev. xx, 13). In the small panel?' on the 
rib* will be vision* of woew which fell on the earth In the panel to tbo left 



the hid is darkened I Kev. vi. U!l. To the ri K ht a burning mom 
tl>« KB, which is changed into blood (Rev. >iii, Sand x.i, It), 
lion Ktween the largo panels is the angel with the censer 



I will < 



(Mnr. viii, ;t>. 

the seven angels w it Ji the 



The i*om*«|s'ndiiig scveli 
trumpets (Kev. viii, 2). 

Thcgrnupsof lignres on the ril«s illustrate the chorus of praise to the 
J.aiub, which accompanies the fulfilment of the visions in the Atxicnlyjiwe : 
'• Kvery cntiturv which is iu heaven, and on the earth, and under the earth, 
and such as are in the sea. and all that an' iu them, heard 1 saying. Blearing, 
and honor, and glory, and power, be unto llliu that sitteth upon the throne, 
and nun. the Ijniib forever aud ever. And the four beasts said, Amen. 
And the four-and-tweuly eiders fell down and worshipped Him that liveth 
forever ami ever" tllev. v, 13, 14,). The lower groups represent the holy on 
earth, aud illustntte appropriate texts from the Psalm* of Praise. Kaih 
group is accompanied by an angel or heavenly muse, who inspire* them 
with the spirit of praise.' Above are the nngcls whosb»>d round the thnmc; 
alternately with whom will he the martyrs (Kev. >ii, «.»-I2), symbolised by 
gr»ii|is of three on each rib, with two youthful angels ou each rib. The 
whole is crowned by tbe circle of angels. 

The central [Mtncl was designed by Sir Frederick Lcighton, 1*. It. 
A., and a reproduction of the original tiirtoun wo* published iu The 
American Architect on April 28. 



LEltiUTON sj WALL 1'AINTING AT THE SOl'MI 
KENSINGTON MISKI M. 



I Frwn the 

A Mt.-RAI. painting, filling- a lunette space, souk' twenty -six feet 
long by thirteen feet high, in one of the principal courts of the South 
Kensington Museum, has been completed in » pn« ciw calhil " spirit 
fresco," by Sir Frederick I/cighfon, the President of the ltoyal 
Academy. The picture show* the interior of an Italian unuoivr's 
van) in the fifteenth ceuttirv ; anil a flight of broad shallow step* 
leads up to tin- Italian (iothic gateway* which forms the central mass 
of the composition. On either side of the gateway project two para- 
peted platforms. I 'pun that which is on the left-hand side are men 
repairiug or cleaning circular and {lear-shnix-d shields. On a more 
remote terrace at the hack a woman is seen nursing her baby, while a 
little child is clamUring up to the steps lea/ling to the iipis-r part of 
the gateway. On the right-hand platform are ■ uston»er>, to whom 
banners are being displayed by attendants, llcynnd them rise houses 
and buildings, under a sky overcast with white cloud*. Turning now 
to the lower |*>rtion of the picture, on the extreme left, inside a store- 
room for stuns, is seen a foreman giving instructions to a journeyman. 
Scaled in a yard, close at hand, a group of ciubroiilcrcsso* are at 
work u|*in jerkin* and mantles. On the extreme right of the lunette 
MM smiths are at work with uplifted sledge-hammer*. Next, dis- 
|>cr*od al«iut the steps of the yard are the anuon'r's customers, 
young men clad in rich and picturesque dresses. One i.s trying on a 
suit of fluted and gilded armor; another twists his head" to catch 
a back view of tile fastening of his greaves, which a stooping artificer 
has strapped onto his leg; another, supporting himself against a 
pillar, is bending backwards to ascertain if his spur is securely fixed 
to hi* heel. Through the central gateway i* seen a knight on his 
charger. 'I"hcn there arc group* of nobles examining arms, such us 
swords and arlwdets; a crouching; smith, who has strewed at the feet 
of his customers an armful of weapons ; and a party of connoisseurs 
ins|icctitig cniss-bows. 

" Spirit fresco," the process employed by Sir F. Leighton in this 
painting, is declared to be free from the risks of decay arising from 
defective pigments, loosening of the intonaco, and efflorescence. It 
was invented by Mr. Gambicr Parry, and it has been highly com- 
mended by expert* for it* trans|utreni y of effect, and it* quality of 
drying with a dead surface. 'Hie plaster employed i* a good common 
stucco, nnd oil of spike is used as a vehicle for tiie color*. When the 
whole process has been <*arried out, the surface is as hard as marble, 
and quite smooth. Further information on this subject will tie found 
in an interesting article in the liuiliier of February 28, froln which 
we have condensed the foregoing details. 



COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOB A $S,00O-HOlSE 81 BMITTED BY "At 

You Like It." 

SHOULD any of our non-professional readers desire to build accord- 
ing to this design, we trust he will do the author the simple jus- 
tice of putting the work into his hands. We shall always be pleased 
to put client and author into communication with each uther. 

" 'At You Like Jl ' has a very economical plan as far as its area is 
concerned, but in putting his kitchen in the cellar, and making his 
first story of brick, hi* expenses in reality will push hard upon our 
widest limits of cost. Drawing-room and dining-room can be thrown 
into one spacious tuilr, giving an appearance of generous size in 
spite of the careful economy shown elsewhere. The bedroom story 
is simply arranged, with two large and one small chamber. In the 
attic there is space for several rooms. The |>erspectivc shows a 
straightforward elevation with a gambrel, which, if not quite satis- 
factory, is better than most attempts to use this kind of roof. The 
judiciou* simplicity which the author show* throughout his design 



time, and was' therefore put hort <le contour*."— Extract jrom Jury't 



makes the jury especially regret that it arrived after the prescribed 
time, an " 
IlijHiri. 

DOt III.K HOt SK FOR W. II. DELAY CAHAS, 1IAI.DEN, MASS. SI USSR* 
UAR1 WELL * RICHARDSON, ARCHITECTS', ROSTON, IIA.-W. 




THE «S,000-1IOUSK COMPETITION. -XII. 

ry PBCIFIOATIOR c o i a r ■ l ■ g 

material to be furnished, and 
KJ work to be done iu lmlldluga 
cottage for " At )'„» Likr It" 
at a i< .-t approximatii.g <«*• 

>.'/eoeu((,.,i. — Excavate for eel- 
lars, foiiudatlou-wallx, ureas, etc 
o* snown.'inu tlgureil in drawings; 
Make »ueli disjxisiiion of eaith as 
may be directed. 

firi.-k work : — FuuiMlatfaai — 
lay tun courses of step;s-d brick- 
work for footings, ltottooi course 
V* wider tlian wall above. All 
brickwork to 1« of eoud mer- 
cluuitahle liard-biimed brick, 
Build basement :in>l tlrst story 
walls of brickwork as shown. 
•Junius at aogli-s, and reveuU 
to be of selected brick laid 
with neat joints; these to project 
1" from face of wall. Turn round 
and flat arches as shown, in same 
brick. 

ys as shown. Huild pm|Hsr fireplaces, four thmau and flues. 
— Kundsb and set lilui'stoue steps at front nod In area stem 
lliuwtone coping on area walls, 24" x V. Jhike cut-brick sills to all base- 
ment and tir»t rliKir windows. 

Hewtrri*!) on Uri.-l vvrk : — Reader outside on brickwork. Hush with 
cpjoiiis, with ciiueiit-tuortar L-oiupounded with l-orthuid remeut, mmiiion 
mortar and lino washed gravel, with slight admixture of vellow mhre 

framiifj : - Knune house above tlrst storv. Mils, 4" x'l,', studs :t" x 1" 
corner |m»l*. I" x 4". Floor Ixams. 2" x 10^, W on centres, lfilt'i is ■•" x 
*». 24" on centres Philc^, 4" x 4". Floor beam* cross-bridged once lu each 
8' of span, with 14" x - ' bridging 
Sheathe outside of frame w ith J" close sheathing, sides aud roof, 
Sutlft uxut {toon : — Window frames, except as shown, to be l>ox-frame 
for double-hung 14" sash. Sunk sills, steel axle pullet*, best hemo cold 
ami proper weights. Other frame*, for lj» casement windows ois iiiDg out 
lunilsh with good rast-lnin, h««'-pin butts aud brass fasts. 
l)i*>r f Rimes Ij", rebated for 11" outside and 14" i 
Sash 14", glased as shown, wllb singUMhick Krcn 
Allow f"*i.<») for glaring lu stairway w indo 

Outside dis.r*. II" thick, seven |«mel*; inside doors, 11", six 
moulded and raisiil Ih.IIi sides. 

iMors toliave brass-faced uiortlse-Iis'ks, and plain Iirls. butts, knobs and 
escutcheons. 

Outside n\irk . 
best sawed whlle-pi 

under frame, moulded sills, cornice aud all 
All executed in clear whilc-pinc. 

latiile Work . — Floors I" lliick. 4" wide 
blind-uailcd. 

Hall. I'tirlor and Hhilug-room of Tcllow-idne, others of white-bine 
Inside trim, J" thick. 4" wide, moulded; is* moulded bases L tirst floor 
8" in second, ' 
Parlor wainscoted 2' 8" high. Square moulded panels with can 
Allow ?.•*.,<» for 1-urlor mantels. 1 ' 

Dining-nxim to have pirture-strlp. 
Allow HO ui for mantel 

Hall to be wuiosrolrd V high, with lsuul«l j» narrow sluft", with base mi 
cap. Main stairs to have cut string and returned Uoslng. Turned newels 
and balusters, three to each step. Back stairs to !*• Isjx.xI as shown. 

Fit Butler* Pantry with iron sink: closet with cupboard below and 
shelves above. Ml up dumbwaiter. Closet* in second lloor to have olio 
shelf in each, and hanging hooks. 

Plumbing : — Furnish and set 4' range In Kitchen ; furnish and connect 
one oO-ga]]ou coi»i»er boiler. 

4'ti" copper bath-tub, and Jennings water-ctoscL Hnth and closet lo 
have ventilated trajis; 4" cast-in>n soil-pif* carried full lore nbuve roof aud 
connected with sewer. Make proper connoctieus with Iwt and cold sni.nl v 
and furnish plated compressk>n-.iK-k». * ' 

Oilh oiid flutter : — Lath all stud partition* with best 4' cleft lath, well 
nailed and joint* broken, ceilings with same. P:a*ter three coat* on walls 
and ceilings. Ron plaster cornices in Hall. I*ar:,ir and Hining-rooiu 

Painliua. ■-• Paint all exterior wo.sl.work three coal*. l»st while-lead 
aud oil, colored as may be directed. First floor of interior, four coats same' 
second floor, three coats. 



— All the out»liie. above brickwork, to 1m shingled with 
>inr shingles. ,*.|" to weather. Prepare and fix moulding 



Knaivcd, aud tongucd. and 
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U) be of etw»r white-pipe, kiln-dried. 



r>TiMATF ron nriLnrcn is tiik nr.iiiniioanooD or : 
"A" Yoc Likb It": — 

.Sir, - To bulla your bouse u vvt plans will ouat about I 
(W,4..*i dollars. Yours, etc., .1. C\ 1 

S» W«t Fiftieth Si.. X«w York. 



TIIK DECORATIVE TREATMENT OF METALS IN* 
ARCHITECTURE. -II. 



* 



(I 




£;_.*|rAKlNO up the second por- 

s& "A t ' on °^ BUO j cc, > bronze, 
V ^Sf Mr. Birch remarked thai 



( /^^^^Zf ^^T^ ^ \^$S tliis mixed metal had bee 
V^V xTjfaU A llr J lV- known and made from tlic most 

remote antiquity — the Biblical 
chronology speaking of Tubal 
Cain, in the seventh genera- 
tion from A<]am, as the " in- 
structor of every artificer" in 
" brass " and " iron. " This led 
hiiu to notiec that in old Eng- 
lish, whenever "brass" occurs we 
should read "bronze." brass, 
the alloy of copper and zinc, 
was a comparatively modern 
metal, and had no permanency 
as a material, being easily corroded, whereas the compound of nine 
jiarts of copper to one of tin, which we now knew as bronze, was of 
rentesl antiquity, anil wan in itself almost imperishable. While 
we frequently found instruments of bronze side by side with worked 
flints of the neolithic period, it was singular that we did not find either 
copper or tin in their unmixed state — almost surest inn that these 
bronze implements must have been imported or procured from some 
race which were in advance of all others in civilization. These bronze 
celts, or lance and arrow heads, were not confined to any one coun- 
try; from the boundless steppes of Asiatic Russia, through the 
whole of Europe, the northern shores of the sandy deserts of Africa, 
and the once densely populated plains of Asia, were these imple- 
ments found differing but slightly in shape or make. In considering 
the architectural use ol bronze, it should be noted that the Egyptians 
only sparingly introduced any metal-work, in consequence of the 
Iwaucy of the materials in which they wrought. Bronze ouly teemed 
to have been used for doors, for small figure* of the god's, altars, 
and other portable objects. Herodotus gave us a circumstantial ac- 
count of Babylon, and spoke of the hundred gates of the city, of 
brass or bronze, which he described a* being very massive and hav- 
ing hinges and frames of the same material. All the streets leading 
up from the Euphrates were also defended by smaller gates, a fact 
referred to by l-aiali in his prophecy concerning Darius. These gates 
were all of wood, strongly bound and clasped with bronze strops, 
richly ornamented with figures iu relief. There were now in the 
vestibule to the Assyrian Gallery of the British Museum a pair of 
gates almost as fresh mid perfect as when left by the workmen 2,700 
year* ugu. The history of these wo* curious. About eight years 
'since » grave-digger was at work in one id the mounds marking the 
site of Balluwat, and struck upon some fragments of bronze. He 
made off to Mossul, knowing the value that the Giaours set upon 
even thing of the kind. A friend of Mr. RasBam's bought the frag- 
ments, and sent them to him in England. On being examined, they 
were found to bo inscribed with the legends of the tribute of the 
Zuriii and Ziduuai, the Tynan* and Sidonians. This important dis- 
covery drew attention to the place where they were found, and after 
much labor, Mr. Rassam succeeded in unearthing the remains of the 
Temple of liugur ltd, the Jupiter Belli* nf Herodotus, called by the 
Assyrian* Xergal, the giant god of war. The inscribed foundation- 
stones gave the dedication of the temple, by Assur-nazirpal, the son 
of Tiglath-Adar, the son of Rimmon Nirari. Interesting as this 
discovery was. it was far surpassed by one on the opposite side of 
the mound. Hero the laborers came upon an extraordinary mass of 
metal, seemingly involved in one huge Gordiau knot of inextricable 
complication, crushed out of all shape, and corroded with oxidation. 
This discovery was followed almost immediately by another, and 
that again by remains of a third. They found their way to the 
British Museum, and by the almost superhuman toil and unweary- 
ing enemy of Mr. Readv, they had resumed their ancient shape, and 
told n* the story of Shalina'nczar, the son of Assur-nazirpal, the 
builder of the temple, who carried his victories from the Euphrates 
to the shores of the great sea of the setting sun, and who received 
tribute from the l'hwoieinn*, of silver and gold, tin and copper plates, 
and the teeth of the dolphin. By the courtesy of the Society of 
Biblical Archavilogy, the lecturer exhibited photograph* of some of 
the most interesting scenes depicted on these hinges, including long 
processions of tributary ualion* bringing gifts. These gates were en- 
tirely of beaten bronze, the groups and figures being of repousse! work, 
arranged in parallel bands between borders decorated with small, 
rosctto-likc rivets at stated intervals. These bands not only passed 
completely round the cedar or piece-planking, but also round the 
immense posts which worked in sockets and caps of beaten metal. 
Each hinge was composed of two bands of repoussd figure-work 
about nine inches deep, each, and separated by a plain atrip of metal. 



Each folding leaf of the door was about twenty-two feet high by 
•even feet wide, and there were seven bands oft each door. 

The Homeric period, which Mr. Birch regarded as contemporary 
with this palmy day of the Assyrian Empire, might be more properly 
termed the Bronze Age of Architecture, so universal was the use of 
this metal. The well-known Treasury or Tomb of Atreus at Myccna-, 
was originally covered with plates of bronze, and many of the nails 
and a few plates were discovered among the dlbris, although most of 
the larger fragment* have lung disappeared in the repeated spoliations 
of the building*. Dr. Schliemann considered that the faces of the 
lions on the gate were never carved, but were of gilt bronze-work 
added to the stone-work. The treasury at Orchomenos was decorated 
in a similar manner. The old story of Danae " being imprisoned by 
her father in a brazen tower," pointed to a plated construction of a 
similar character, while Homer, in his "Odysacv," Pausanias, and 
Sophocles, alluded to brazen chambers, and wc found tho same uni- 
versal use of bronze in Italy, carried to great perfection of work- 
manship and finish by the Etruscan*. Unfortunately, beyond their 
tombs, wc had no remains of this people ; but from this source we 
had obtained many exquisite examples of vases, statues, and oUior 
works, copies of some of which the lecturer exhibited. Tertullian 
said that Rome was inundated by the immense quantity of bronze 
Btatuea, over 2,000 in number, taken from the Volsinii, an Etruscan 
nation; and Caniillus was accused of having sequestered for his 
own use some brass gates adorned with reliefs, part of tho spoil* of 
the conquered Ucii. Rome soon adopted a form of decoration of 
which it bad until these conquests been entirely destitute: ; and later 
on, the Greek influence was apparent. With the Romans, as with 
us, art was fashionable, and what they did not plunder from other 
nations they imported and acquired like ordinary produce. Willi 
them, as with us, art was a good investment, and ministered to their 
poiup and vanity. The allusions to the use of bronze-gilt were very 
numerous, and the buildings themselves afforded ample confirma- 
tion of the descriptions. The Temple of Vesta, which is circular, 
had a dome covered with gilt bronze. The Pantheon retained its 
bronze gates ; but the gilt-bronze plates which decorated the square 
coffers of it* dome bad all disappeared, some of it having been used 
by Urban VIII, (Barberini), to make the haldacchino over the high 
altar of St. Peter's, the lining of the Tomb of St. Peter, and bronze 
cannon for the castle of San Augelo. In the chapel of the Holy 
Sacrament in the Basilica of St. John Lateran were four bronze 
columns, said to have been brought from the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, and to have originally been made from the bronze prows 
of the vessels captured at Actiuni. Close to the Eonim were three 
remaining superb Corinthion columns of a temple which used to be 
called Jupiter Stator, but which had since been renamed. 

The lecturer rulerrcd to the frequent introduction of bronze and 
marble Into the Roman scene* depicted by Alma Tadeuia, with 
scholar-like knowledge and minuteness. Among the beautiful re- 
mains of wall-paintings discovered at l'om|>cii, there were some re- 
markable for the peculiar perspectives of architectural design, with 
columns and architraves of a singularly attenuated form. Mr. Ker- 
gusson, in his " History of Architecture," Vol. IV., chap. V., was 
inclined to believe that these paintings (copies of which the lecturer 
showed) represented a peculiar style of architecture, '-which could 
only have conic into fashion from' the continual use of bronze," and 
said further that Vitruviu* reprobated and Cassiodorus mentioned 
it. With regard to the first authority, the lecturer could find no 
passage which could warrant such an interpretation, and with regard 
to the latter, he had not, at present, found any mention at all. If 
such were the case, it was odd that not a single trace of such a style 
should bo found amongst so many thousands of antiquities in metal 
which were constantly being discovered, and still more strange was 
it that at Pompeii and Herculancuni, where these paintings were 
common, not a single atom remained to bear out such a theory, 
while bedstead*, cnrule cluiir*, tripods, candelabra, and lamps 
abounded. The lecturer announced that in his next lecture he should 
deal with bronze in the Middle Ages, and the progres* of the black- 
smith's art, and in his closing address he should refer to the use and 
abuse of metal-work, and our failures and successes in the decorative 
treatment of the metals. 

In his second Cantor lecture on this subject, delivered at the So- 
ciety of Arts on Monday evening, Mr. Geo. H. Birch sketched the 
history of the use of bronze, from its decline after the fall of the 
Ruinan Empire and its gradual recovery of it* old artistic position 
during the Middle Ages, to it* culminating point at the time of the 
Renaissance, and then look up the early treatment and applica- 
tions of iron. The platform was occupied by specimens of east- 
ings in bronze and iron lent by the Coalhrookdale Company, and on 
the walls of the room were hung a large number of pencil and ink 
drawings, photographs and lithographs of ornamental metal-work. 

When the scat of government was transferred from Rome to Con- 
stantinople, the arts declined, the growth of the Christian religion 
not being favorable to their progress. There was an independent 
art at Constantinople for secular purpose, but it was only a faint re- 
Ilex of what had been. Among its works were the column erected 
by Ju.-tinian in a.i>. its, which was covered with bronze plates, and 
surmounted by an equestrian statue of the emperor, thirty feet in 
height ; there were also colossal statues of tho Emperors Thedosiui 
the Great (now at Barletta) and Zeno, and the famous horses now 
at St. Mark's, Venice, which have been taken from Africa to Enrol*, 
then to the for East, to Italy, to Paris, and finally back to Italy. Had 
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these horses been of any udtcr material than bronze, thej' coold not 
b»ve survived ouch vicissitude*. Some of the most remarkable 
work* which emanated from Constantinople were the doors of bronze 
enriched with inlay* of silver, which decorated to this day some of 
the Italian churches. Thus St. Mark's, Venice, possessos one, 
brought from Si. Sophia, at the same time as the lirouze horse* in 
1204; and there are four others at the Duoino, Amalfi, San Salva- 
doro di Bireto, Alrani, the Benedictine church at Monte Casino, 
and the churrli at Monte Santangclo, all presented in the second 
half of the eleventh century by members of the i'anlaleoni family. 
The five doors are similar in character, pointing to a common origin. 
All have the same stiff, Byzantine treatment of the figures and 
heads represented by incising lines into the bronze and filling them 
with silver. They are ascribed to a Greek workman named Staura- 
chios, Latinized into Slaurontius, who flourished at Constantinople 
about 1050-72. In the Duomo of Salerno are live bronze doors, 
one containing Bilver inlays, given to the cathedral In 1099. The 
bronze doors of the basilica of St. Paul's-wlthout-the-Walls, at Home, 
unfortunately destroyed by fire in 1824, were of similar character ; 
and In the former basilica of St, I'cter were also bronze and silver 
doors in which the precious metal must have been used more liber- 
ally than in the oilier examples, since the doors afforded wren thou- 
sand pounds of silver for plunder. At the cathodrul at Ravello arc 
some very fine doors of bronze, dated 1179, somewhat different in 
character from those previously referred to. These and the doors 
at Irani and Monreale are attributed to Rarisiantis, of Trani. 
Another twelfth-century worker in bronze was known as Oderisius.of 
Bencvcntura, who made the bronze doors and Troya, and probably 
those of the cathedral of his native place, which latter are adorned 
with Scriptural subjects and figures in relief of saints and bishops. 
These doors are traditionally said to have boon made al Constanti- 
nople ; but although betraying a marked Greek character, as early 
bronze work docs universally both in Italy and Germany, they are 
moro likely to be Italian work. Adjoining the church of San Sabino, 
at Canosai is the tomb of Bohcmonda*, who died in 1102. It is of 
while bronze gates, covered with reliefs, araliesques, and inscrip- 
tions, the whole, like the adjacent church, partaking of a Saracenic 
character. The next series of these superb bronze gates, in which 
the work is freer as to the style and character, the relief much 
higher, and the tendency to Byzantine tradition much less marked, 
are the well-known gates of San Zeno, Verona, the Duomo at Pisa, 
San Clementc, Piscara, San Ambrogis, Milan, and the south doors 
of the baptistery of St. John's at Florence. The Verona example 
is by the brothers di Figarola, and is the earliest in date (1171) ; it 
is in two divisions, each sixteen feet high, and six feet three inches 
wide, and is divided into twenty-four panels by bands of pierced and 
chased work; the panels seem to represent a root of Jesse, but ap- 
pear to have been misarranzed. The south doors of lite Duomo at 
Pisa, the work of Boonano, in 1180, are well known from the repro- 
ductions in the Architectural Court, South Kensington Museum. 
The doors at Monrcale are attributed to the same artist, while those 
at the^Bapjistery of San Giovanni, Home, are by Piero and Ubcrto 

The thirteenth century produced at Pisa several generations of 
artists in bronze, known as the Pisani. At Perugia there is a superb 
fountain of marble and bronze, from the hand of Giovanni di Pisa, 
and the south doors of the baptistery at Florence are by Giovanni's 
pupil, Andrea Pisaou da Pontidera, the friend of Giotto. These 
•lours marked an epoch in bronze casting, and prepared the way for 
his successor, I-orenzo Ghibcrti ; they represent scenes in the life of 
John the Baptist, and are dated 1330. The Renaissance of Art was 
now beginning to make itself felt, and in the first and last pairs of 
gates by Ghiberti we saw that influence progressing and approaching 
its zenith. These gates occupied the artist fur twenty -eight years, 
from 1424 to 1452; the casts at the South Kensington have unfortu- 
nately been gilded. Very different in feeling are the central doors 
at St- Peter's, Rome, the combined work of Filareta and Simconc 
Donatello, 14311 ; in these, Scriptural history is mixed up with his- 
torical events in the life of the Pope, both cheek by jowl with Lcda 
and the Swan, Ganymede and satyrs, nymphs and nudities- The 
bronze door of the Sacristy at St. Mark's Venice, by Sansovini, is 
better ; the subjects are the Entombment anil Resurrection beauti- 
fully executed, but with an unpleasantly theatrical energy thrown 
into the smaller figures and heads. Une of the richest churches in 
Italy in objects of art Is the Holv House at Lorctta, a building 
where bronze decoration can be studied to the greatest advantage, as 
it possesses some of the masterpieces from the hands of Girulamo 
Lombard", Tiburzio lerzelli, and others. Many of the public foun- 
tains of this period, in Italy, owe their chief merit to the war in 
which bronze has been introduced, as in Fontana del Giganti at Bo- 
logna, the combined work of Antonio Lupi and Giovanni di Bologna, 
those of Perugia, Pisa, Florence, and Rome, and the well-known 
bronze well in the t»riiU of the Ducal Palace at Venice. 

Having referred to the bronze decorations on the tombs of the 
Mcdicis in Florence, Mr. Birch remarked that in no other country 
can bronze in connection with architecture be studied to such advan- 
i as in Italy. The Italians during the Middle Ages ami the He- 
nce had a preference for this material, and combined it with 
marbles in so manv ways, and with such unvarying success, that it 
almost seemed as if the arts ami tradition* of the ancient Etruscans 
had never completely died out. It was difficult to say why bronze a yei 
was not extensively used among the other branches of the Latin I sand 



family. In Spain there was very little, and that little late in char- 
acter. Toledo and Seville each possessed, however, two bronze pul- 
pits, and lofty screens of the same material shutting oil the choir 
proper from the rest of the church. France was poor in bronze 
worlts, they being chiefly confined to a few isolated clligics in Amiens 
Cathedral, the Lonvre, and some works executed for Francois I, br 
Ccllini, Punzio, and other Italian artists. The successor* to these 
men, Goujon, Trcmjin, Rousscl, Cousin, and Pilon, only left a few 
portrait-busts in bronze, and during the reigns of Louis XIV, XV, 
and XVI, there was little done in Franco in this material beyond a 
few equestrian statues, and the decoration of the state apartments 
at Versailles. In the time of the First Napoleon thu Vcndome Col- 
umn, a travesty of Trajan's Pillar, and a few doors were executed ; 
but of late rears French sculptors had been turning attention to this 
beautiful material, and were producing very beautiful works of art, 
although tbc tendency was more towards small objects, than archi- 
tectural decoration. 

In the strict sequence of the history of bronze in Christian art, 
Germany ought to be placed next to Italy, as bronze decoration 
there actually preceded the employment of that metal in Italy. 
There could be little doubt that the prevalence of these bronze doors 
in the churches of Hildesheim, Mayence, Aix-la-ChapcIlc, Augsburg, 
and elsewltcrc, was duo to the influence of Charlemagne and bis suc- 
cessors. Constantinople was the fountain-head from which Gorman 
sculptor* derived their inspiration, although they invested their work 
with their own purely Teutonic spirit. Between the eighth and sev- 
enteenth centuries, Germany produced many works of art in bronze, 
and there seemed to have been several independent centre* whence 
this art emanated. Several specimens of thc»e works, including 
the well-known gates at Augsburg e. 1070, and the lion at Bruns- 
wick, which the lecturer regarded as purely Byzantine, might lie 
studied from electrotypes in South Kensington ; and besides gates 
anil doors, there were some tabernacles and many fonts in this ma- 
terial. The later works in bronze, and some of the grandest ever 
executed in this material, were to be found chiefly at X iireinburg, 
tbc home of the Uiseher family, who for three generations carried 
on this industry, and made some of the finest bronze tombs and 
shrines extant. One of the most curious uses to which the Germans 
applied bronze was that of letting into gravestones the device or coat 
of arms of the deceased. The cemetery of St. John, at Nurcmburg, 
formerly possessed over three thousand of these, including that of 
Allien burer. 

Kngland, notwithstanding it* isolated position, was not behindhand, 
although it could not show such a wonderful succession of bronze 
works of art as were to be found in Italy. The first applications of 
bronze in connection with architecture were to be seen at Salisbury 
Cathedral and Westminster Abbey ; at the former building some of 
the abaci of the columns were in bronze, and at the latter the fillets 
connecting the Purlieck shafts to the central pier were of this ma- 
terial — a very curious and instructive example of its use. Waltham 
Abbey, Essex, was perhaps the earliest instance of the use of cop- 
per or bronze in this country. Harold's original church was said to 



country. Harold's original i 
have been adorned with plates of gilt metal, and in the deeply-incised 
spiral lines which decorated some of the pillars of the existing nave 
were still to be seen traces of their being tilled in with metal, die riv- 
ets remaining. Our chief works in this material were the monumen- 
tal effigies of our kings, principally at Westminster. These inchidod 
Henry III, 1272; Eleanor of Castile, 1291, the work of William 
Torell; William of Valence, 129i, an effigy of copper plated over 
wood and enriched with enamels. Then in order came Edward III, 
a very fine work of art ; Edward, the Black prince, at Canterbury ; 
Richard II, and Anne of Bohemia, his (jucen; and lastly the superb 
tombs of Henry VIII, and Elizabeth of York, 1509, and Ileorv's 
mother, Margaret, Countess of Richmond anil Derby. These three 
last were the work of Torregiano, but the grille and'the gales at the 
end of Henry VI Is chapel were believed to be the work of two 
Englishmen — Huinphray Walker, founder, and Nicholas Kwen, cop- 
persmith and gilder. The large group of bronze in the courtyard 
of Somerset House, by Bacon, of George III and Old Father 
Thames, was perhaps one of the best, although une of the latest, be- 
fore the art became utterly devoid of merit, and paused into heavy 
and lumpish representations of individuals of isolated interest. 
Brass was a useful and highly ornamental adjunct to internal archi- 
tecture, but would not bear exposure to the weather. 



Tnis Psbis WomtMAX. — The Paris MimVr Is no idler. He makes 
upon an average two hundred and fifty days in the year, the hours be- 
ing ten in the summer and eight in the winter : forty-six per cent of the 
workmen in Paris make three hundred days in (he year, besides over- 
time. They work by the hour iu must trades, anil earn from six to eight 
francs a day. About ten per cent do not work on Sunday, hut even 
these make no objection when required to do so. The remainder do nut 
regard Sunday, but take a holiday when convenient. The first Sunday 
in the month, however, being pay-day, is generally a holiday. Acci- 
dents in workshop* are often met by a common assurance f uml, to which 
masters and u«eri>rs equally sulwcribc. Many employer^ refuse a man 
unless he consents lo this small tax on his work, which amounts to 
about one centime the hour, or two sous a day. It is reckoned In cost 
the employer about fifteen francs a year for each man. In case of acci- 
dents which are curable the injured man receives two francs.flftv cen- 
times a day ; if he has lost a member, a pension of three hundred franc* 
a year ; and if killed, his widow or family receives a sum of seven Ihou- 
" francs. -<;«../ WW,. 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 
Tiik TUsrcwMBiLiTY of ( YtMiiox-C akmbrs.— A somewhat 
eating lawsuit wat recently tried at Antwerp, a glass manufacturer hav- 
i i»K' sued the Belgian Railway fur having delivered it im with the con 
tint* broken. The company, it appears, declined to pay tin* damage, 
c lniiiii n|f tliat according in their regulations the package mutt liear ex- 
ternal evidences of injury in order to establish their responsibility. 
Tin* tribunal, however, decided that the State, being under such cir- 
cumstances a carrier that receives good* in proper condition, and ia 
paid fur conveying the tame, must deliver them in an equally proper 
condition, and the fact that the party to whom the goods were tent 
having made no remark when the goods were delivered does not by any 
meant diminish the railway company's responsibility- — Thr Irtm Agt. 



Tub Fiaxs-stx* Psi.ack. — The Farncsina Palace at Rome, famous 
for the " tialatt-a" and the frescoes of the story of Cupid ami Psyche, 
by Raphael, was lately <>|H'i)ed again to the public after having been 
closed for some yearn, the occasion being the tercentenary of the 
birth of Raphael, on the 2Stli of March. Tl»' rcmnnlttee charged with 
this celebration applied to the lim a dl Ripuida, who occupies the pal- 
ace »» llft-trnant for the King of Naples, to open it on the anni- 
versary ; and the Duke not only consented 10 this, but has further 
announced that, an the cracks in the walls have not widened, he 
will open it to the public as before. Kvery one in Rome knows 
the story about it* being elo»cd. and to a great extent sympathizes 
with its owner. The municipality sequestered all his garden for 
the Titier-r.mbaiikmcnt scheme; ami when? wa» once a garden filled 
with oranges and bay-trees, the most picturesque bit on the river, 
is now a wiute of works, tilled with p/iols of stagnant water after rain. 
The excavation* were |>u«hed so near the palace that the foundations 
were loosened, and the walls covered with priceless frescoes cracked, 
and showed signs of giving way. The Duke protested and sueil for 
damages, but got no satisfaction ; and then in a lit of anger and spite 
•hut up the palace; and as people resented this as hilling what had 
come to be looked on as a national show, he affixed a notice to the doom 
claiming it to be " foreign property." It must be remembered that it 
belongs to the ex-King of Naples. — St, Jum/it (jnmie. 

Tiik 1!«b ur S«ti t« » Fili.i.no in Si iihta^-r. — Attention has 
recently been given in Germany to the hygienic dangers arising from 
certain subslaiMc* being used for the filling-ln underneath flooring. 
Herr I.ieblein, of Frankfiirt, has called attentiou to the fact that dry- 
sand forms a most suitable tilling substance from all points of view. He 
remarks that the greater weight of this substance than that of others, 
in common use does not form any real obstacle to its introduction, inas- 
much as beams of solid construction are quite capable of supporting 
the weight, and none others should, under any circumstances, be used. 
In Frankfiirt, it would » C cm that the n»e of sand as a filling material 
has been general for many years. In writing on the subject to the 
Ik nttchr /Ju«>//iiii./, Herr I.ieblein also refers to the question of flooring 
boards being placed sufficiently closely together for the penetration of 
moisture to be effectually prevented. He specially advocates the use 
of pitch-pine for this purpose, on account of its hardness and resinous 
properties and records the fact that his application of that wood to the 
purpose indicated has proved successful in many instances, while its cost 
is. he maintains, but little in excess of that of other kind* of flooring. 
Another German technical paper has called attention to the advantages 
of using deal flooring-sleepers impregnated with creosote in place of 
oak ones. Durability and freedom from rot are uscribed to this kind of 
sleepers. It is said they do not spread any smell of creosote in the 
rooms in connection with which they are used. They are spoken of as 
being specially applicable to the lower parts of houses built in damp 
situations, or in w hich damp has manifested itself. - Tht ZWJer. 



Ax F.xoiSEEKt'co AccinK.vr.— Dr. William Wallace, the Glasgow 
City analyst, lias recounted the story of a very serious but instructive 
accident, which took place near Alloa. In the construction of a rail- 
way bridge over the rorth, a number of cylinders were sunk into the 
bed of the river. They were built of iron rings six feet in diameter 
and several feet high, and made a total height of sixty feet. The space 
round the sections wa* tilled up from the inside br a rusting composi- 
tion, of iron turnings mined with sulphur and sal ammoniac. When 
wetted, this mixture oxidizes and swells up. so as to tl I ■ the spaces into 
which It l.« thrust. It was applied to the joints by one man. One day 
last May, however, when there was a perfectly still, somewhat hazy at- 
mosphere, and considerable heat without direct sunshine, this man was 
observed to become overpowered by some "mysterious influence," and 
a companion descended by a windlass lo bring him up to the top of the 
cylinder, lie managed to get the man Into the bucket of the windlass, 
iinil so to get him hauled up into purer air; but the deliverer himself 
succumbed to the same influence, and falling into a pool of water at the 
bottom of the cylinder was unfortunately drowned. One of the con- 
tractors now descended, taking care, however, to fasten a rope to hi* 
body, and it was fortunate he did so, as he also succumbed and had to 
be pulled out by the rope. Dr. Wallace was called in to account for 
this fatal accident and traced it to the absorption of oxygen by the 
rusting compound, thus depriving the air in the cylinder of its sustain- 
ing power. The oxygen combined with the iron and sulphur of the 
mixture, and the state of the atmosphere prevented free circulation of 
fresh air into the cylinder. The result was that the gas breathed by 
the man was nitrogen, or air rohl>cd of its oxygen. The normal propor- 
tion of that gsj in the air is 20.!) or 21 per cent, and Dr. Angus Smith 
has shown that this proportion cannot be altered, even by one-fourth 
per cent without producing appreciable effects, while a loss of one- 
half per cent gives rise to serious inconvenience, and air containing 
only twenty per cent of oxygen may produce grave consequences if 
breathed for a considerable time. When the deficiency of oxygen ex- 
ceeds this to a sensible extent a candle refuses to burn, and a man ex- 
posed to it soon become* insensible. Dr. Wallace's interesting conclu- 
sion is worthy the attention of engineers in general. — Enyimryin,), 



Minis-VAL Scuu-Ttti-K.— During the Middle Age* sculpture hail had 
It* reason, its vital possibility, its something to influence it — nay, to 
keep It alive — in architecture; but with the disap|H'araticc of Gothic 
building disappears also the possibility of the sculpture which covers 
the portals of Chartre* and the- belfry of Florence. The pseudo-classic 
colonnades, entablatures, all the thin bastard Ionic and Corinthian of 
Albert! and Bramante did not require sculpture, or had its own little 
supply of unfleshed ox-skulls, green-grocer's garlands, scaljopings, and 
wave-linings, which, with a stray siren and one or two bloated em- 
perors' heads, amply sufficed. On the other hand, meduvval civilization 
and Christian dogma did not encourage the production of naked or 
draped ideal statues like those which autiqulty stuck on countless 
temple-fronts, and erected at every corner of square, street or garden. 
The people of the Middle Ages were too grievously ill-grown, distorted, 
hideous, to be otherwise than indecent in nudity ; they may have bad 
an instinct of the kind, and, ugly as they knew themselves to be, they 
must vet nave found in forms like those of Vcrroechio's David insuffi- 
cient beauty to give much pleasure. Hesides, if the Middle Ages had 
left no moral room for ideal sculpture once freed from the service of 
architecture, they had still less provided it with a physical place. 
Such things could not lie set up in ehurchcB. and only a very moderate 
number of statues could be wanted as open-air monuments in the narrow 
space of a still (iothie city, ami, in fact, ideal heroic statues of the early 
Renaissance are fortunately not only ugly, but comparatively few in 
number. There remained, therefore, for sculpture, units* contented to 
dwindle down into brass and gold miniature-work, no regular employ- 
ment save that connected with sepulchral monuments. During the real 
Middle Age* and In the still Gothic north, the ornamentation of a tomb 
belonged to architecture, from the superb miniature minsters, pillared, 
and pinnacled and sculptured, cathedrals within the cathedral, to the 
humbler foliated arched canopy, protecting a simple sarcophagus at tlic 
corner of many a l^oiubard Street. The seulptur's work was but the 
low relief on the church Hugs, the timidly -carved, outlined, cross-legged 
knight or praying priest, flattened down on his pillow as if ashamed of 
even that amount of prominence, and In a hurry to Ik- trodden down 
and obliterated into a few ghostly outlines. Hut to this humiliated, 
prostrate image, to this flat thing doomed to obliteration, came the 
sculptor of the l<cnaissam-e, and bade the wafer like simulacrum fill up, 
expand, raise itself, lift itself on its elbow, arise and take possession of 
tin* bed of state, the catafalque raised high above the crowd, draped 
with brocade, carved with rich devices of leaves and beasts and her- 
aldry, roofed over with a dais, which is almost a triumphal arch, gar- 
landed with fruits and flowers, upon which the illustrious dead were 
shown to the people, but made eternal and of eternal magnificence by 
the stone-cutter, and guarded, not for an hour by the liveried pages or 
chanting monks, but by winged genii for all eternity.— Cmnhill J/.iy- 
atinr. 

Tin: Ilr HI in Ki.evsted l!o»n. — A correspondent of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle writes that the city of Berlin, Germany, has just opened 
an elevated railroad around the city that does away with all the ob- 
jection* of the New Vork roads, The correspondent, after referring 
to the objectionable features of the New Vork roads says: The Berlin 
elevated — " Slnallnhn" they call it — is an entirely different sort of affair. 
In the first place, it doe* not spoil any more streets than is absolutely 
necessary. It cuts across hits, so to s|H'ak, going wherever it mi 1 * fit 
aud taking the shortest way of getting there ; and, as it Mong* to the 
Government, it d<ws not hesitate to buy and remove buildings which 
stand in its way. The result is that it docs not thrust itself almost in- 
to the front windows of the people along the streets, but goes stealing 
along through their back yards, and crossing streets on great iron 
bridges, thus allowing fo»t-pa»«c ngcrs a chance to live without being in 
constant terror of their lives every time they happen to pass near it ; 
nor is it noisy and dirty, like its New York relative. Its roar is much 
more subdued and musical, and, what is much belter, is not broken by 
any sharp rattling, but is continuous, like the hum of a huge bee, and it 
" holds over " the New York contrivance in the- matter of stations a* 
much as is possible. Instead of the common open sheds and cheerless 
waiting rooms in which the New Yorker waits for his train, the lierlincr 
has immense iron and glass stations, into which the trains run to take 
up their waiting passengers. Nor docs the dissimilarity l«etwecn the 
systems stop here. The shaky, homely, disfiguring, inconvenient and 
seemingly dangerous scaffolding upon which the happy New Yorkers 
are whirled from one end of their city to the other would* not be allowed 
in Berlin. In its stead we find a solid, substantial structure of brick, 
stone and concrete, some twenty feet in height and as many broad, sup- 
porting upon its great arches, not a single narrow-gauge track, but two 
tracks of the standard F.itropcau gauge, together with all the varied 
and complicated signal apparatus, which, puzzling though it may be to 
a novice, is an indispensable attachment to ail Kunipean roads. The 
people do not seem to he restive because they are deprived of the New 
York pleasures of having their clothes spoiled by drops of grease or 
dirty water, or of having cinders — some of them hot — slip down the 
backs of their necks from the passing train. 

An Ki.bctrio Uniifbobocsi. Railway in I-rfiMxix.— The under- 
ground electric railway, whose construction has been authorized by act 
of Parliament, will commence near the north end of Northumberland 
Avenue, opposite the Grand Hotel, and pass under that avenue and the 
Victoria F.nibankment to a tunnel under the Thames, them e by College 
Street and Vine Street to Waterloo Station, where it will form a con- 
nection with the platforms of the London and Southwestern Railway. 
A separate appmnch to the Waterloo terminus of the line will, how- 
ever, be built at York Road. The line will be double, and worked by a 
stationary engine at Waterloo, The ears will run singly, and start as 
soon as filled, like omnibus ears. The journey will occcupy about 
three and one-half minutes, A contract for the supply of the electrical 
plant has been entered into with Messrs. Siemens Brothers, and a ten- 
der for the construction of the permanent way in eighteen months' time 
has also been accepted. Part of the work— about sixty feet of arching 
trader the Kmbnnknieut— has already been built.— S'itNlijit American. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 



Baltimore. 

Rr<iTAI'IH>iT asn STORK. — C. F- Casscll, architect, 
had prepare.! pi ail* for a tw-atv l.riek r<*l*uraiit 
■ml .urn-, x jo*, to be liulll lit 91 West Fayette 

81. 

II Mi Pkhxit* — Slw-c our last report thirty- 

ht.ii permits have been granted, the ■..< .no lnii*ir 
tan I of which are the f "Howing: — 

.lohn W. turret i, tw.«.el'y brick building, in rear 
of No. 77 Monument St., between Cathedral and 
Park SU. 

Firemen's Insurance Cri,, aevcn-el'y brlrk ami 
stone building, h i.' cor. Second itml South St*. 

Ilarld Wllf..in, fa fjpi V jl brick warehou.*, 1"**' > 
II- 1 ', ■ w cor. froes St. and Cleiuval Alt**/. 

H. liarlman. Ibree-ely bnek building. • • liulll 
in..r* St., between CiiiimIIUiu Are. and stockbm 
Alley. 

Poener Bros., L'.lwiut'. brick buildings, a a Stale 
St., between Saratoga anil Milltarry Su. 

V . J. Shemtck, three-at'y brlrk building, n w cor. 
Broadway and Barues Sta. 

Church of Holy Martyrs, threeel'v brick |iar*on 
age , e. Mount St., • or O.iiihnr.1 St. 

Win. .1. Kirk, two at'y brick building, a a Walnut 
Allev. between Koaa ami Pear Allev.. 

Wm. II. ltnsaell. i' twn-st'y brick building*. *a 
King,. 1,1 St.. between Melletirv awl Itaniany St.. 

Ileo. W. lireen. lbrw «'T brick building, ti w cor. 
Bond SI. and Calleuder Alley. 

1^ M. Carriek, 2 lwn-*i'y brick building*, an Twcn- 
ly foot Alley, between Kdiuoiideon and Kraiiklln 
81*. and Mount and Fulton sta. 

F. W. Garret lew. luoet'y brick atable In alley 
rear of Arlington Ave., bclwt-en Harlem Ave. and 
Ijuivale SU 

M. Wldekeud A Co , 2 brick k!ln«, on lot V a 
Mire ttiiuk Lane, between Eager and chew SU. 

U-wts I Mime, tlre-afy brick warehouse, a a ITatt 
St., between Howard and Kutaw sta, 

.1. ,11. Dels. 5 tlirre-at y brick buildings, a a Btddlc 
St.. Iietwcen lletx Ave, and Knaor St. 

1'. Ii. Iliir„'itn. three-at'y brick building, a w oor. 
Hnrford Ave. and I'realon St. 
S. It. Price. • twoat'y brick building*, • a Wash 
nu St., n ol Middle St. 

- vim. three sty brick bulldlnu. w a Col 
i Pratt ami liough sta. 

KoMtim. 

Bril.lilsn I'.ltuir*. — Pr.ek.-~ Cnnamed St., from 
II St.. So. IT, Ward N.fi.r Henry Souther, lldwella., 

K 



n. ii. I rice, i two-at 
Ili2tnu St., n ol lllddh 

Mary F. Ilnyne. thr 
llngtuu Ave., between 



. Kaum. bu 
Pd 11. for 
j at y Ibu, 



W a >\ two at'y tlali Win. r. 

\«ei*r!, St., \„. ail. Ward 
W«-t.-nl, dwell., 3U- a*/, twoat y 
builder. 

Cemlrr fit., cor. Tllomaa St.. Ward 'it. for Geo. P. 
Troll, atable. « Si', one at y nianaard. 

/Vyarf St/., oor. tlreeu St., Ward for Thoruaa r, 
I'rnelor, tenemeat and .tore, :A' t Ni' 'J' 1 , foar^t'y 
flat; Win. A. Steamy, builder. 

ir.«W. — P St., cor, Kaat slitll St.. Ward 14, for 

I. ydla W. Lincoln, atore, H' x -*\t', one-at'y flat; Wm. 
N. HeiKleraon. builder. 

fio/d St., \r.,. us lla. Ward 13, for Henry Q. 
Dentil*, .tori^e, x tin', one-at'y pitch, N, S. 
Smith, builder 

/ St., Xa. 10s, Ward 14. for l.yman l/arke. dwell., 
30' I .w, three-al'y flat: Lyniau bx-ko. builder. 

<;, 7. r( St., rear of, near li. tin. mi St., Ward :r., 
foe Mlaa Anna M. Hall, atable. I»' x lti 
pitch; Itobert II. Ward, builder. 

fOulin .4cr.. near AlbanoSl., Ward A3, for Win. <i. 
flecker, atable. SO' x 38', Iwo-et'v flat; Win. II. 
Becker, builder. 

H'<ua.n>/r.i» Ire., cor. Hyde St.. Ward IS, for 
Kataua 1'atrlck O'Brieu. eurrylng-abop, iW x -ft, 
four-at'y tlat; .laiueail. Ilreniiaii. builder. 

floroVr St., oppoelte Kalwn St.. Ward I. atorage of 
iBintwr, IK' x IK)', one at y lUt; rha». K. Kicker, 
builder. 

Ilulierford .Ire., nearly nppoeite .Miller SL, for .1. 

II. Pole A Co., wagon -tinuae, x 14* , one el y 
pilch, ch»». Erakine, builder. 

M.irirt St., near Waabitifiton St., Ward .IS, for 
Cattle Fair Hotel 4Viruoraltoii, atable, XI' x Tie* and 



s.t y 



W X 34'. ouejl'y pitch. .1. W. Ilerry, builder. 

Hirer I V»- St., near Adama St.. VfarU 24. for Win. 
II. Kulu-r, ■• dwella.. 19> » .-7', tn.>.t y pileh, .lain*. 



Hirer V, 

A. Puller, . . 
Potie, bull.le 
hmritU 



ial Art., near Norb.lk St.. Ward .'4. for Geo. 
W. tl.rn.Ula. dwell.. ai'« 31' awl IP x IK', twoat y 
pitch. 

H impteH St., rear No, 72, Ward VO. for Aaron D. 
Wllllania. alorage. Frank llarthel. builder. 

Htm St., near Aahley Ave.. Ward I. for John 
Young, dwell., 21' i 30', two-et'y hip; John Young, 
builder. r 

» <Mt \tnth si . A'o. 1J7, Wan) li, for .laniea l.lllj. 
dwell., 21' C i :t:; U.ree at j flat; Patrick F. Han 
Ion. builder. 

t;rr. iiicm A PI., near I'.nninercUl St , Waul 24. for 
Timothy llallaluui. dwell.. '.VX2K', two-at'y pilch; 
Edward porter, builder. 

Mlet.m SI., rear of, near Sharp SU. Ward 21, for 

^ Urn.;: r:LTer ,Lup ' 1 * , ' M > viu *> 

llrook 1 >n . 

Hoi «x»._ Six threoet'yand baatnient houaee, lti' i;" 
x S2', to be built of brick, with atoue and terra-cotta 
are to be built on St. Jainoa Place, for Mr. 

of& 0 r° -»'-^«- 



/<ena SI.. A'o. »||, nearClae- 
rraine d.uihte tenement, tin 
ner and builder. Tuotuaa iKm- 

arcbltect, 1. 1>. H. jiiolda. 

ou' w Van Brunt St.. four-at'y 



aenma sr., ..o. 2yw. w a. wi irotn ^i 
St., thiee-at y btlck building, tin r.~)f; . 
owner, (Jhrlatlan Mannea.-ltuitilt. 2V7 
architect, A. Herbert; builder., ti. Leht 



Bt'lLMM. PKILMITa. 

eon Ave., thrce-at' 
HMfi c«t, *8.re«i; . 
nelly, liw.i Pai'lrlc S 
I UN /»■,!.■ St., n I 
frame double leneuietit. tin roof; euet, frt-tl 
er. II, Nlcinela, Van Ilyke St.. cor. Van Brunt St . 
architect. I'. IJebbrand; bulWera, P. Kelly A Son 
and tltbraou A l.icbbrand. 
Senmd St., So. at». w ». W fr.«n North Second 
tin roof ; ««t, »l,M«i; 
2V7 Second St.. 
Lehrian A Sou*, 

,lrr., I S . W w KUla.lt IM., I four-ify 
browiiiH«.ii-. lr.nU mnoruoiita. grinf*! rw»fn; cant, 
wh, WW; nwiier, it. W. Itrown, VJ* t ulttm SU; 
ttulikr. 1.. K. Bpjwik 

K'lj/U sr.. A«. HP. b*"t»o*i. Mjuiluittaii Ave. 
Oak) And Ave., Uir**c-at'T frame duubl« tetic- 
incut, ^'rmifl n*4; v><+X, 94,iNJU; ftwavt, 'lit 01114*11 lti.*l- 
1l-v. on ]tra*..i*M*j<. «xrliit*H:l, .J. Mult.Aul, bnlM«r*. 
.1. .Iutt..nl miiI lUixliilli .Miller. 

/■iiM/u'iyi (if., 11 v c-»r. Hamburgh At©., three- 
ft'y frmme Htore jiimI d"tLt<le tetieuienl, tin rxmf; eoul, 
owtMir ami hulUlvr, Uvt>tx« l^-rttler, M2 
T>inil>kliti. A tp., »ri*hlli?ct, T. Kngtiihari.it- 

jUuijrr St., ah. IW, * », luo' e tiralmm Are., 
thrt-f rt'jr frame double t«ri«*tut*tit t Lin rw>t; oiwt, 
ft,'""': «» wnt?r. 4<c*trge Itlrtiit-r, on iircuiliuM, archt- 
U«t, T. Kti^Utardi; butltler, K. Kunixwotlcr. 

flfri-tbrr St. t m list' v KT«Tgrecn Ave., twoat'y 
frame dwell., tin nxd. CHWt, #aS,lHKi; owner, f harlee 
Singer, (irectte Ave , uear Biuliwick Ave., arxb.UH't 
and hnllder, .1. rb!l1.f.*. 

tXttrrjf St-, -Vo. lhl, n *, 9*>' e Oelmunlco D. ( three- 
•fy frame store and double lenemeiit; tin roof ; ctwt, 
ft/W. owner. Win. Kolb. IW H-.j.^.m Hi.; archi- 
uwt. T. Kng ( dhardt; tmi.der., M. Kuhn a*.. I J. 
Uueger. 

Vuiiicy St., a a, ion' w Tonipklna Ave., S two-*Py 
br-iwnatoiH! ffobl daella., gtavel r-da, ooet, each, 
»T.,l«at; owner awl builder, .latuaa W. Stuart, So.' 
Ufayette Ave.; architect, F. Weber. 

ilerl«/e» ft., a a, U<f e Seventh Ave.. 3 Ihree-afy 
brownatone front dwell*.. Un roof*; c.«t. each, 
»iimo>; owner and builder. K. 11. Sturgca, 135 lie 
Kalb Ave.; architect, A. Hill. 

/'ark ,4rr.. n e cor. Marcy Ave., Ihree-al'y frame 
atore and double tenement, tin roof; coal, »5.«">; 
owner, Fre.1 Miller, Hart St., cor. I^wla Ave., archi- 
tect, T. Kngelhardt; inaaoti, W. llauth. 

tritl-mnhtt .ire., a a. 277' 4" e Noatrand Ave., 
tbree-afy brick dwell., tin r.«rf; coat, »«,5nn, owner, 
.lohn P. Saddli.gton, lav l-enn St.. ar.hlt*.Tt awl 
builder, T. It. Saddlngton. 

H-i/fea,/*^ .4r... a a. UIW e X«lrand Ave.. 4 two- 
«'J brick dwella.. tin r>e.f«, coat, tacl., »«,«»; own- I 
er, etc., aaine a* laat. 

tireeiu Art., a e mr. N'j*trand Ave., G biur at'y j 
bron itflone fnml taiieuteute. gravel roofa; euat, each, ] 
flfi.oni); owner. Mlebael lUwl, 115 Harriaoli SU. 
archttecta, Pardlt llroa.; builder, li. II. I Waring. 

Sleeting PI.. I a, IM' w Sixth Ave., a three at'y 
hrowiuitotie front dwell*., gravel roofa; coak each, 
aa.ouo.. owiMr, Henrr Ijanailell. Ninth SU, cor. Fifth 
Ave.; architect, C. B. Sheldon. 

Leonard si., .Vo*. 37V and Ml, w *, Mf n Kaaaaa 
Ave., 2 thrae-at'y frame tenaiuenta, gravel roofa; 
coat, total, «ll,.vm; uwner., .lohn Affleck, 92 India 
St.. and Annie M. stalker* «H l^onard St.; build- 
era, J. A. T. Varmiwr and T. Kepple. 

Serenlemlh St.. n a, .Km' e Fifth Ave., R 



SU, 
own- 
llect, 



er. E. P. Herman.. '. 
builder, IJ. Herman. 

.IWroer Are., .Vo. SU*. a a. I2W e Humboldt 
two-afy brick tenement. Unroof; coat, UJMi c 
er. Jolin Freeae. 2«4 Montroee Ave.; archil.. 
T. Fjiaclhardt; builder*. W. lualeldecker and Th 
ma A Wade. 

Islrrrrnoe St., .Vo, 117', e ». loa' n Wllloughby St., 
Ihree-at'y brick atore and dwell., tin roof; coat, 
*V«1I. owner, Frederick Ablrldge. .'4 Myrtle Ave.; 
architect, J. Maruford; builder*, .1. II. Stevcuftou, 
atet Morria A Sclover. 

Af<e,ri' .St.. n a, ItaV w Ormhain Ave., 4 foor-«t'y 
frame teiMtment*, tin or gravel roofa; coat, each, 
97.(0); owner*, architect* and builders, Huali A 
Wandell, ISL'ourt St., KotimtU. 

Witit St., .Ve. 22, a fl, 21*/ e Broatlway. twu-apy 
frame tenement, tin roof, coat, $3,000; owner, Cath. 
eline llcrrachaft. 776 Broadway; architect, T. Kn- 
gelhardt; builder, .1. Sedelmeyer. 

/fooje-r St., n a, \W w Lee Ave., 4 Iwo-el'y brown- 
atone frout dwella., tin roofa Iron cornice; coal, 
each, $5,0-10; owner, lieo. K. slnipa.in, llmluey St., 
cor. Kent Ave.; architect, K. K. tlaylor. 

Jrfernm St., » a. 340' e N.ailrand Ave., 4 Ihree-afy 
brownaumo front dwella., tin roofa, c.*l, each. 
»a,3<»; owner, llernion Phillip*, 2a!l Jetterafm St., 
architect. .1. G. Prague. 

JrJTrrnm St.. ni.Wt Xoairand Ave., 4 three-at'y 
brownatone front dwelt*., tin roofa, ooel, each, 
♦w.ri'aJ; owner, etc., aaine as laat. 

C'hlcajro. 

llot aKA. — Burnhani A lb*i|, architect*, are prepar- 
ing plana for a h.ma* In <.ih*aii«lgti, HI., for .Mr. A. 
C. Iluniluun, of preaacd-brlck and atone, to coat 

t'il.noo. 

'lhe ftaioe architecta are drawing plana for Ave 
hnua** for Mr. llolbrook. of Evanat.ni, brick and 
a late. 

iteorge Hpohr, architect, ha* plan* ready for 
dwellitig-boiwe on Frederick SU, !.»»e View, two- 
at'y baaeiwjnt awl aUle, 30' x *.', for 3lr. 0. C. Koch, 
to coat Sl'*,iami. 

licjrge Kp->hr alao report* plana for 2 threrxt'y 
dwella.. to lie built on Weal A.Uuta St.. for t'apt. 
long, 4S' x !<a>, to coat ♦a.uuo; alao honae, two at y, 
22' x (**, tar l>r. Awleraon to euet $r- 5oo. 

J. W. Ackeruuum, architect, ha* the followlinz on 
hand: - 

Houa^ffw P. n'CalUgban, at 1-akc \ lew, two-at'y, 
atone flnlah. abate roof, 27' x ccat. ♦»,.«>. 

Two houaee, two-et'y, 3Px K'.oclagou front*, cut- 
•tone Btnah. preamd buck, terra-cotu ornanienla- 
for 0. W. .Manning, to be built cor. of liraxel 



Stork*. — tieorge Sje.lir renoru a threa-afyandl 
.1:. ni atore, 25' x OS, for Henry Karatona, i 
St.. near liiviaion Su, to coat a, WW. 
Ill iliiimi I't.limi. s S. Urealy, iinee-M". brhaa 
dwell., -W x 4:", 5« llellevtie place; coat, #;.n.n 

Chaa. F. F..ereier, two-at'y brick dwell., 4C x 6nv, 
521 llublmrd at.; coat, W.5B0. 

F. Uaragwauath, two. fy baaeineut ahop and 
dwell., «• x St/. 1253 Mllwaullee Ave.; co»t. »4.n,vi. 

r. Ijuuuan, four-el'y brick atore and dwell., 2S' a 
W, III! Halated St.; cewt, Ati.'aW. 

I. . C. Kuhuerl. 2 four-at'y brick atore and dwelU., 
50' x no, U»and 4* llaleted St.; coal, »l3,0tw. 

II. II Soriiuan, 4 two-at'y brick dwell*., 
323 .ts limuita SU; coet, *a.ut».i. 

Chicago Board of FUlucatiou, three-at'y basement 
brick achcNil.houaw, Wf x 117', iMvilt St., cor. Lex. 
Ington SU; ooet, »>0.000. 

Uwtn liny, 2 two-at'y brick dwell*., 40' x v.', 
Groveland Park; enet, f Ki.OOO. 

Mr. Palmer. iw»-afy haeeinenl and attic brick 
dwell.. 3»' x fin', >2S Prairie Ave.; coat, (12,000. 

.laa. Houaka. two-at'y brick dwell., 30' l 2P, 1 13 
Brown St.; coat, $3,0041. 

.lohn Mountain, three-at'y brick Bate, 2.V x 70', 
'JSU SniMTlor St.; coal, $a,oofl. 

Wm. lirlfnth*. three at y brick flat... »' x W, 5M 
N ' ill. Clark SU; coil. $7,000, 

J. H. Swan, iwo-ai'v baaeraeait awl attic brick 
dwell., 43' X -V, Michigan Ave.; coat, •30,000. 

Win. Schatt, two at'y brick dwell., a' x W, T72 
North Kohey St.; coal. $3,<*0. 

A. Neumann. Iwrmfy brick dwell., SP x 93', 301 
Hurling SU; c.»t, $S,ono. 

II. llafemeiater, iwo-at'y cellar brick dwelL, SI' x 
uV. 43 Biaaell St.; cuet, $3,500. 

Cha*. Bailel, two-et'y cellar brick dwell., 21' x 6V, 
46 lllasell St.. coat, fAfm. 

Wm. Farrar. three-at'y basement brick dwell., 25' 



x 70', 2343 Michigan Ave.; coat, $7.0W. 

tl. Franka. three-at y brick butMin.. iV xW.asz- 
CM Indiana St.; coaU $12,000. 

II. C. Brown, two at y basement brick dwell., 2S»g 
54'. He Men SU; cost, $4,000. 

.). C. Awleraon. Iwoat'y brick dwell., to> x 3c.», 
Polk St., near Olden Ave.; cratt, $3.lion. 

Tolilaa SamueLon. three at y brick flat,, 4[r x 60'. 
I 'cnlre Ave.; coal, $10.0«i. 

II. Ilolu twoat y brick dwoll.,»' X TO', 40S Noble 
St.; coat. 

II. Schnwder, twoat'y brick dwell., »' x "V, ?38 
North Ashland Ave.; coat, tW.nOn. 

11. K. Lathrop. Iwo-at'y brick flat*. 2Tx 43'. Web- 
ster St.; coat, $2,000. 

Mr*. C. K. Beckett, two-afy brick dwell.. 22» x US*. 
3640 Indiana Ave.; coal, fM.nu). 

M. (.1. I'onnell, two-at'y la-lck flats, 21'xfSO', 300 
West F.wrteeiith St.; cost, $3,ihmi. 

Abel .lone*, twoat'y brick dwell., 22' x fie', 4*1 
Warren Are.; coat, $3,0ixi. 

Frank II. Kerr, two-et'y basement brick dwell., 22' 
x ao». Too Noble SU; coat, $s,ooo. 

Wm. Iloyt A Co., Bvc-al'y lauetnent brick atwe, 
»■ x W. II Michigan Ave.; coet, f 



UI'IU>IX>l PBltwrr*. — F. I', .lone*, three-st y brick 
af.re, n a of Fifth Ave., Bear Vine SU; co»t,$10,ua) 

Mr*. K. Lankwork, U.ree-«i'y brick dwelL. 296 
Weat Ninth St.; co*U $4,0I«I. 

.1. Arnibruater, threa-st'y brick dwell., yuenn City 
Ave.; ctwt. $5,t*». 

Heine. ut A (rrarbeck. two-at'y brick building, 
cor. Hatch SU and observatory Road, cost, $5,n»il. 

J. B. 1 letter*, three at'y brick building, two Syca- 
more St.; coet, $4,500. 

Turner Hall Co., n*w club-house, Everett St. 
near Wade St.; coet, $;W,(XS); Samuel Hannaford, 
architect; ccat, $30,000. 

Stetihen Ullaxin, two-el'y frame dwell.. Park Are. 
■war Warsaw Pike; coal, $2.5<a, 

Dr. E. Freeman, two-at'y frame building, I juie 
St., Bear L.n.*u*i St.; coat. $4,ooo. 

Cluva. t'ahti, two-et'y brick dwell., Oliver SU, near 
l.lun St.; coat. $5,ooo. 

L. B. lilbeon, three-at'y brick building, • w cor. 
Seventh awl Main St*.; coat, $4,ooo. 

Mr*. A. Behrla. lwo-«t'y frame building, Boiler 
St , near Third Su; coat. $3,000. 

John McKoua, repair two-at'y brick building 101 
lieel SU; cuat. $3,000. 

Ten insulin* f,.r repairs; coal, $5,000. 

Total penulta to date. 3T0. 

Total oast to dale, $I.35G,000. 

New York. 

AavLUal. — The laying of the corner-atone of the near 
Hebrew Aajlom on Tenth Ave., between on* Hun- 
dred ajid Thirty-sixth and One Hundred and Thir- 
ty eighth St., took place on Wednesday, May 16. 
The new asylum, with it* ground*, will cost IM3.Nt.00o. 

B.l. IIKMIK Al-aKTMKXT-lliU SKa are quite In viavue. 

and two residences are to be changed for aneh pur- 
poses. No. 5 Kaat Seventeenth SU is to be altered 
from deaigns of Mr. .lames Stroud, al an expense ol 
alH.ut $'jn,MW, for the heir* of l)r Sand*. No. 43 
Weat Thirtv-slxth SU Is to be altered from design* 
of Mr. 11. Slllinian, at an expense of about $lr>,ta». 
ClU'K' ui-. — The Itev. W. P. Flannel ly, pastor of SU 
Cecilia. Kontan Catholic Charch, in East one liun- 
drod and Fifth St., has tlle.1 plan* for a brick and 
lerra-cotla church, to lie erected ou the sooth side 
of On* Hundred awl Sixth St.; 

A church for colored Catholic* win be 
shortly. 

N'BW Bt'iLbtxtJ*. — The principal 
Iwlug torn down, preparalory to 
liroadway, are at Uie corner of Liberty Su. for' the 
Williamsburg City Fir* Insoramie Co., F. Carlo* 
Merry, arcbitecl; the corner of Ninth St., ss men- 
tloue.1 above; the corner of Keventaentli St., fur the 
i-arrish btata, I>. IJemtu A Son. architecta; the 
corner of Nineteenth SU, for the Uuelels. Ed. II. 
Kendall, architect, and the comer of Thirty third 
St., for Hyde A Behuian s Theatre, .1. Sailon, archi- 
tect. 

Ort n K Bl iLlitsii. — Alfred Pell, the manager for 
the Commercial Union Assurance Conipauv, uf Um 
don, has (Ileal iiuuis for a six at'y office bui dluc at 
Ko,4«Plneht..al»eo*tof ^4,000- 
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SroRE. — For Sailors' Snug Harbor, a store, 23' on 
Hrmdway, and 12-J' on Ninth Si„ I* to bo l.uilt from 
designs of Messrs. Win. Field 4; Son. 

Tiikathk. — The "Star" Tbatn U to be improved 
internally for Mr. lister Wallack, from deelgna of 
Mtwn. Huluiao Smith A Kelley. 

Hi n nixii Primi r», — /J/.kj./uviy. ,v„, T71, » w oor. 
Ninth St.. »lx-st'y brick mni iron front store, Un 
roof; cost. $100,WI; owners. Trustees of Sailors' 
Si.ng Harbor, Itooni XI, No*. M and 7* Wall SU. 
archttecu, Win. Field A; Son. 

sr'.ssaiit;?/..!! .s'f, cor. Fulton, West anil VceeySts, 
one-sl'v ir-ni market-building, gravel, tin, slate and 
(law roof; cn»l, Izis.iW; owner. City of New York; 
architect, liougl.ix Smyth. 

■W Truth SI., Sot. via and 172. fivc-st'y brick 
ami stone tint tin roof; c.wt. $,V),i)on; owuer, Mary 
K. Cola. 4*3 woM Seventy-third St.; architect, Alf. 
II. Thorp; builders, Samuel l>nw.lcn and Orlssler A 
Fausel. 

E>tt! /V/y-nmfA St.. .V,is. 110 and III', three-aCy 
brick olu'li-UoiiM, tin roof; coat. Wo.mo; owners, 
Pro«rews Clab. 127 Knit Fifty, ninth SC; architect. 
Knula nriiwe; builders, rhr. Kbempjiclior anil K. 
Woatbrook. Myers ft Co. 

En/tith Art., ii w cor. Klgbty-elxth St.. a frame 
grand aland, fell roof, co«t. *.!.«»; Iiow. Manhat- 
tan Athlatlc Club; arcbitocu ami builders, K. I*. 
Tomnsaek ft Co. 

Ai;j*fic(* St.. • ». 100' w Fourth Are., Bve-si'y 
brtelt ami stone dwell., siato ami tin ri»if; oo«C 
$33,000. owner. Stgmund < ulioll.ier, -41 Kast 
Kighteeoth St.; architect. Leopold hidlit*. builder.. 
Van Doleeii A Aniotl and Tin*. Wilson. 

Kiphtink ST., I a, MS' w Fourth Ave, live st'y 
brick and Hone dwell., slate ami tin roof; coal, 
»•>."«►•. owner. Isidor Kaufman, no, Kast Eightieth 
St.; architect and builders, same »» last. 

Ftmrth lie. n w cor. t ma Hundred ami Twonty- 
fourlb St., I four-st'y brick ami •fine tenements and 
■lorn, tin roofs, coat. each. SI2.1MMI; owner, Chaa. 
Weliln. :t27 Ka»t Oil* Hundred ami Twenty-third St., 
architects, Habcock & MeAvny. 

Kmnfyarl St., So*. V, and Si, stx-aud-a-half-et'y 
brick store, tin roof; coal. 5:t3.ul»i; ownera. Ilarnea 
ft Merrill, 07 UoM SI.: architect, Jno. Mclntyrc; 
builders, Kotilnson A Wallace ami Wm. J. O'Connor. 

S.aman Art., a a, 233' c Bolton (toad, Twelfth 
Ward, lwo-«t'y frame dwell., slitte and tiu rixif; 
cost, M,IK«1; owner, laanc M. Iljckmnn, Kll'.inibridge; 
architwt and builder, s, I.. Ilerrlan. 

Fifty f* i'« nt k St., ii w oor. Seventh Ave., ten-et'y 
aiHl attic 'rear v»arl of building fifteen al'vi brick 
ami (tone front rial, slate ami t.ri.-k riK.f; cost, 
*fi50,»l0; owner, Tlioa. I >U.rne. 1TM Aro. A; arcbl- 
lect, J. K. W are. 

/.cxiny/--"! .Ire. a w cor. f>ne Hundred nod Twelfth 
St.. four-*t'y brick flat, tin rm.f; cut, SltLOOo, own- 
er. Warren I". I'<ini|ikli», I'jut line lluu<lre>l ami 
Thirt> fourth St., architect, Arthur Arclamb-r. 

H'fl St., A'oa. ltd on.' I«i, llveal'y brick atore, 
lln r.«.f, coet, »1;.!ITJ. owmt. Wm. It. Itcnwlck, lli 
Ka«t Kltfbtc*nlh St.; architect, Ceo. M. Hum; Ml* 
era, li. B. Halt and H. M. smith. 

r,.rt v .«„r».l St.. n ». lo Korty-lhlrd St., isy e 1'lr.t 
Ave., tw.^t y brick iuM- ami a Inniber sioraKe- 

alicd, c,»t, *H,V.l; l<-.»ee, I has. H. W ll MiMlol 

Vermin. New Vork; architccu and builders, l.Tiaa. 
Oraham A, Sons. 

Hut Ow.- HuH.hr>! oiof r.nrtmth SI,, Xn. SIT, 
flve-#t'y lirlck tenement, tin lieif. crot. fls.OOII; 
owner and builder, Win. Kernschild, 3^1 llaal Klev- 
enlli St.; arcbiioct. Ceo, PeruecbUil. 

One //«,»,/,, ,( ow>r Si flu SI., u e, ITS' w Hint Ave, 
7 fi.ur-st'v brick tenements, lln raaifa; cost, each. 
#l;t.t««; owner. Wilheln.me .Inch. IlT.l Ijoit One 
Hundred ami Fourth St.. architect, Arthur Arc 
tuiider. 

Oaw ffsKfmfiinf F'mrt.rulb SI., An. M5, fonrwify 
brick tenement, tin roof : wt, iVi,.i*M; owners and 
iMaUateWi BMkM & Smllli. New Koehelle. S. Y.; 
archltmi, Alf chamberlain. 

rfnvi'fir.ip, n e cor. one lliiudrod and Thlrtv-soc. 
ond St., 4 four-st y brick tenements and stored, tin 
roofa; cost, each, eli>.o<>; i>wner. Ceo. M. tirovea, CI 
Weal Klfiy-fourth St.; architect, J. K. Uurrowt; 
bntldera, A. 1). I dwnrds and I'no-hurd KMC 

IPVsl 7Vrnf(r ■•<.,•*(* Sr., A'e. i3, live st v front 
brick factory, plastic shite roof; owners ami build 
ers, Carv A Slie-u. :JI West Ta eiitj -iilulli St.; lllehl- 
tect, B. 1 1. Umlaey. 

HVjf /',v/a.w.rr« SI., .\». ^l>■, five st'y brick tenc 
loeiit.llli roof; «a>l. SIT.Ihsi. owner. Henry lH*tch- 
•r, West lony slitli si . urclillect, ,(. M. For- 
•ler. 

L>v!U><r SI.. Vo 2J. flve-aCy brick tenement, lln 
narfj ci»t. (Il.tau; owiicr. Hmrls Haum. 1119 Third 
Ave.; architect, Win. liranl. 

f.itw «ijf* sr.. n s, 3.1V w Khjbth Ave., seven st y 
brick Hal. tin o«>f. c.sil. uT.'i .oo, owner, .fumes A. 

Cr:> Ii ■". I a»t Seventieth archllecu. 111- mi A 

Wllsnu; dune by days' work. 

IflMaWI Aw. ». live st'y brick tenement, lln 
riH.f. goat, fv,iam; owiser, Klneliue .lohuston, ICi 
V .in Klalr.y fonrlli St.: architect. A. II. up leu. 

.1/<icrfo«.«ir *(., An. Inl, dre st y brick tenement, 
tin rieif; cost. ell.(s.o; owner and architect, same as 
lasU 

.Scvmrf .frr., n e eor. One Hundred and Kiubteeiilh 
>t., ilvesi'y brick tenement ami store, tin roof; 
cisit. *ls.i«n. owner ami builder, .loa. K. Met'or- 
■M, No 1 Lincoln PI.; architect, M . V. II. Kcrdnu. 

Ksxarad .be., e a, 7P n one Humlresl and Klgb- 
teenlh >c, flve-sl'y brick tenement ami store, lln 
ris_if; eviel. yl-i.isHi, owner, liullder and architect, 
s.-vme as Insl . 

.s, ..ih,/ .tec, e s. N> I one Hundred and High- 
tecnth St., rtve.sl'y brick tenement and store, tin 
nsif; ciwt, Sle.nsi; om.tr. bull.lcr and architect, 
same aa last. 

<«ir ll.tn.trxl ami Ki'tMtrHth St., »»,«•'• Haeonii 
Ave., four M y brick tenement, tin ro..f; c wt, f u,- 
issi; owner, builder ami architect, same as last. 
Ai r. A, w », 7*' I" a Ninetieth St., one-st'y brick 
■ -house, brick ar.-b.sl r«».f; o»i. «,<«!», ownera, 
Asylum, ' 



eft 



Asylum, .I.e. Helm- 
r.1 St.; architect, A. 



Wr,l mni eighth St.', V e. ZM, front |«rt of I 
lug rahved one st'y and Internal alterations; 
I5.WO; owner, llarbera Sella, Eaal Forty at 



four-st'y brick exten- 
id MolTalt. 71 Willow 
. Cady A Co. ; builder*, 

4, oue-at'y brick ez- 



firsf Art., w ?»' ■ EbjMy-Bril St.. 2 Bve-al y 
browns ton* front tens meow and sterns, tin roofa, 
coat, each. tZl.nm; owners, Kmallne and Klliabeth 
.lohnston. 4U and US Keat I'jghty fonrlh St.; archi- 
tect. A. II. Ogilen. 

/■;i«Ary-ionfA si, n s, si' w Islington At«„ 5 
foiiMVy hrovrnatone front Bate, tin roofs; cost, 
each, »a>.(Mi; owner. Dennis Ixwney. 2T4 Kaat One 
Hundred and Sixteenth Si.; arcbr.ee:, Kugeuc 
I'arker. 

V. aetof* .s'f., a s. Hi' w Uxlrurton Ave., » fourefy 
brownstone front llau, tin roofs; ecet, each, f 20,000 : 
owner and architect sume as last. 
Ai Tt^itATI.isa. — The tiermsu l>eise Vereln Club- 
House, No. Gil I^ixlngton Ave., la to be altered ami 
extemlei] from designs of Mcasrs. Ii. at J. Jardlnc. 

TTie alleratioos to lioolh's Theatre have com- 
meuocd. They will c.«t not lea* than »*),«■>; Mr. 
K.1. II. Kendall Is the architect 

/'tirl* /'/., s w cor. Church St.. Internal alterations; 
coat. Slur il, owner, Melro|io[itaji Life luauraace 
Co.. on premises; archilecte, N. Is* Bruu e. Son; 
builders, .1. C. I.Totia and Smith & Hell. 

K.imI Ticrnfji-^/ta St., \at. 413 <tn.t 415 repair 
damage by fire; coal, $3,00u; owner, Chaa. Wagner, 
Jl'T Kaat Slxty-ttfth St.; builders, C. W. Klapuert'i 
S us. 

flrauticav, a e cor. Twenty-tiilril Sc. raise three 
stories; ccet, »80.0«t; owner. .Icinnette 1'. Coin, 
4 Kaat Twenty third St.; architect*, ITice It Kree- 
mau; builder. H. Wilson. 

' build- 
coat, 
-aeoond 

St., architect, Joseph M. Duiin. 

K.iit nirln-Arrrulh SI.. ,V». W. Internal altera- 
tiona; coat, els.oon: owner, Cltaa. Ijuiler, :Ki Kaat 
Thirty-teventh St.; architect, Carl ifeiffer; build- 
er, Ceo. Mulligan. 

r'airif .sr., An. 7. four-ai'y brick extenalon and 
Internal alterations; cost. $*JO,000; ovnaer, the No. 7 
Kast Thirty second St. Co., 3J West t hirtieth St.; 
architects . it. A I .lardhie. 

JTraaf TtrrHlu-iltih si., \». MS, raise one st'y; coat, 
9&,<MMi, owner, * Sophia Sterns, 120 West Klerenth 
St.: architect, Thos. F. Houghton. 

H'nf Thirt* lurlk SI., .Vo. 61, four-st'y brick ex- 
tension. Internal alterations, and frout remodelled; 
coat, |M,oon, owner. Francis Hitchcock, 61 U'est 
Thirty-sixth St.; architects, McKlro. Mead ft While; 
builder, J. C. Miller. 

Jacttt. St.,\0t. 6. 1 and D 
slon; coal. f.^.itKi; owner. Da 
St., Brooklyn; architect, ,1. t 
W. ft T. Lamb, Jr. 

Well Forlu-lrTtulk SI., Xe 
tension; cost, •J.ots'i; owners. Meeker ft iieddeii, 1ft 
Cortlandt St.; builder, ,los. Klcbardson. 

ftmaduyiv, jVo.i. '/>'J, 2«1 naif 2X3, rapalr damages 
by fire; est. $4,000; owner, estate of Mary A. " 
Carter, archlleci, Juhu W. A. Hitch; " 
A. trr^innor it'n. 

AVfw/c St.. Xo. fiT, renalr damage by fire; cost, 
$.V>ho: owner, Kstate of Mary A. S. Carter; archi- 
tect. John W. Kltch; builders. Holmua Uros. 

t 'ltt Kmklf -firth St. So. 2l«. raise one st'y. re- 
build part of front wall, and a four-st'y brick ex. 
tension; ccet. $«, Will; owner, Alexander lluderus, 
307 Kasl Seventy. third St.; architect, John Ilrandt. 

eVr.f , ., n w cor. Fifty-fifth St., twosl'y brick 

extension; cost, $7^»); owner. Iter. .1, J. Flood, 
Fifty llllU St., near First Ave.; architect, Arthur 
Crooks, builders, List ft Lemon and .las. Thump 
sou. 

>.Vuf I'lrcnfjr-.Srs/ Si., Aa. 517, raise 3 feet, liew 
flat txHjf. and a thrce-st'y brick extension, rebuild 
front wall; coal, »3,000; owner, I'cter Schneider, 
I-'- > inal St.; .. cliit. .-,. Wm, K iibles. 

y.*trth Art., Xo. 114. raise attic to full story and 
new flat roof, and a onest'y brick extension; ccet, 
a;t,.Vo; owner. Henry Bernard. 34 Kast Kllty-sev- 
etitbSt.; architect, J. W. Maishall; builder. John 
V.. o'llrlen. 

< onof .s'f.. Sot. KG to 02, raise onc-st*y and front 
altered; coat, flf./s»; owner. S. D. Habcock. nae 
Fifth Ave.: architect, Itiehard llerger; builders, 
Win. <l. Slade and Henry I'liwer*. 

Ft/lh Aft., Xo. 434. .Vo. 1 M>»r Tturlfi-tiokl k SI., 
md Xv.lWrtt TtM§ i uirnA Itf . live sty brlek ex- 
tension, also lnu<rnaJ alterations; coat, $1. p >,oihi; 
owner ami exr., JoaUUi H. Burton, Newburtt: archi- 
tects. I), ft. I. Janllue. 

H"«rf sc. .Vo. I'j, interior altcratlona; coat, $*.nnnj 
owner, Cuited states Trust Cmipauiy, on premlscw; 
architect, Henry DimIIct; builders, Frank Lyons 
and I has. K. lladdcn. ' 

I'nion Sq,, Xo. 4, front altered and Interior alter- 
ations; cret, »s.«si. leeseea. Schmlll ft Fuhnuan, 
on premises; architect, Cbaa. Wagner, builder not 
aelecled. 

.Sei-osia'.rrc., A'os. KM and KMi, 
tension; cost, eil.;<»>; owners, 
l^ist loriy-seventb St,, biillil. ■r. •■, <, ■,. mm. 

Tk.r.l .f t.. S... aco, move I. nil. ling buck 4" feel 
lo reur. ral*e attic to lull story, new flat ri*if, and a 
one st'y brick extension: cost, $4,'io0: owners, Ijoa- 
ikiIiI and Felix Metsgsr. Second Ave., cor. Fifty 
illth St.: architect, Julius HnekcU. 

/*.c, St.. s e cor. l'earl St., raise mansard sl y; 
cost. MJ.ofti; owner. Itiehard K. Fox, One Hundred 
and Twenty-nltith St.; architect, John It.igcrs, Id 
Nassau St. 

K.>il Thirttt frmrth St.. So. 221, onrf rmr »f Sot. 
223 nud 22* E'lft Thirl ft-tourlh St. three-sfy brick 
extension; cost, ».1.m», owner. N. V. Cmwlensisd 
Milk Co.. 79 Mann si.; architect, Hicbaid Merger; 
builder, .1. S. Smith. 

PMMajtpMft. 

Di li His.. PKiotiTa.— Tahottn sr., AV». two-st'y 
dwell,. 1.V x 41'; F_ < . Sheiipar.1, contractor. 

Tkhrf p aaceWg St.. e>, ti »1 Wharton St., I two-st'y 
dwells., lie X JIT; A. Wilson, owner. 

A'o»y* A'irfa .sr., .Vo. 4a.',, twivst'y mlditlon to hall, 
40' I l bus. Iteltennilllrr. contracUir. 

Thirtn-ffnt St. e s. btt, Thom|eon and Master 
Sta., twosl'y storage building. 20' x »'; I'aul J. Ka- 



fU<e, twost'r brick U- 
, 11. Clausen ft Son. 300 
ib is. .1, A L. Weber. 



H lfrfcr St., n a, bet. Ninetec* and 
St*., 6 twoet y dwells.. IV x 41K; M. 11. f 
owner. 

I'ttfloo St., Xo. US, threeet y dwell , 17' x S«v. 
Jno. Wilton, contractor. 

Itrtt.m si., e s, n of Oregon St., three-et'y dwell., 
le' x >/. Jmi. Wilson, eoiitractor. 

Fmnkford Hoad, s of Allegheny Ave., two-al'y 
dwell.. IT' X 5.1'; McNutt ft llaildock c.ntxactors. 

I an t'rtt SI., So. 2ou», two-el y dwell., 14' x 42"; 
J. A. Uuhl, owner. 

Owrw .St.. bet. Philadelphia and Heading K. R. 
and Kidge Ave.. 1 threes! y dwells., W x 43 T ; Cha 
llartle, contractor. 

QtTwantoirn Avt., a w cor, Oxford St., 
dwell., 20' x 3iy; Jno. Kramer, contractor. 

ff'tioVji St., Xo. 3.1, Sve-at'y store and dwell., ar 
x SI'; U Schwab. 

Xl.tfckrr SI. , Aos. 1 |U and 1 4 le, 1 W ree-sf J dwells. , 
10' x Jno. Klchel. 

Xorlk r l/lh St., Xo. 2004, Ihrce.l'y dwell , HY x 
iV; A nitre w Hornbarger. 

Chtllrn SI., cor. Magnolia Sis., 
house. 3V x 46'; T. W. Wright ft Sou 

Ftdtr.il .SC. .Vo. 12Lft irearo<i, twoet'y suble, 17' 
x GO'; Thompaou Hroe, 

H'jint»oi> St., u t, w of Thirteenth St., Ihreeet'y 
stable, I» x 70*; and twost'y stable, 17' x 70'; Hob- 
oruou ft Bryan, conlrwclora. 

(OKanrroe .sr. sea, Del, Ridge Are. and I 
SC. threesl'y dwell., 17' x »'; Chas, M. 
contractor. 

Utint.n St., n • oor. Jenlut St., twoet y dwell., 17' 
x 40"; A. W. Linn, couiractor. 

T«w/y scrsnr* si., • w eor. t rambrldg* SL. 1J 
IwiMU'y dwells., 14' x 33'; B. M. Nct lelleiT, owi^ir. 

Cf.im.n sr., *l»ve Federal St.. two ify dwell.. IV 
x 32'; W. B. May. owner. 

Ccrnsanf.isrn ^4rc, .Vo, 2700, three-«l'y dwell., 17' 
0" x 44'; Oliver Ottlnger, owner. 

A'fsa St., Xo. 3SI5, turee-sl'y dwell., 14' x 3V, J. B. 
Elliott, contractor. 

Locmtl Si., s of and e of Juniper St., three-et'y 
dwell,. 20' x '»": S. II. Toal, contractor. 

/Auicocl: St., lieu i -cilicr and Mill Su.. f. three si'y 
dwells , in' x A3'; .las. Kurwear ft Sone. conlraetora, 
Sctdti Isfnr, cor. Crawford St. i Fall* of Schuylkill;,, 
4 two-at'y dwells.. IV x 40-; Ilenj. Walker. 

7°oniuaii> Liur and Clapler St., twoat' 
30' x 3G'; .Martin lletxel. 

Mtmpkit SI., bet. York and Kmlen Sta., 4 two-at'y 
dwells., 14' x 42'; Chaa. Uoeeer, contractor, 

S'nmd St., cor, Huntington St.. four-st'y factory, 
121' x ISO'; Koberteon ft liryan, conlraetora. 

.Sij-leewr* .Sr., w s, s of Allegheny Ave., twost'y 
•table, H> x So'; R. J. Whiteside ft Sou, contractor*. 

s>jih St., w s, bet. Wharton and Heed su., 3 three- 
sl'y dwells, 1C x +V; A. M. Cieeue, owner. 

A-n-foir .Sr.. w s, bee Wharton and Heed Su, I 
twiest'y dwells., 13' x 30', A. M. Creene, owner 

flrov.1 St., S». X*. three-st y store-house, 14' x 3C; 
Chaa. o. Kronglowlcs, «nilr actor. 

A>r.'in« .S(.,eof Frederick St., 1 Ihree-st'y dwell*, 
IS- x 32', C. C. Leuucban. contractor. 

.UarrAa St., w s, n of HunUngton St., twoel'y 
dwell, l,V x 30'; Bernard McMoy. owner. 

oris St., e s, n of Hlc.hmond St, twosl'y store and 
dwell, IS' x 2V; J. Craham ft Son, contractors. 

(IrrW.ic St., II, sol l.elper St, 2 Ihrce-tl'r 
dwell*, IB'iW; Wm. Milner, contractor. 

oecosn' Sr., e s, n of Trenton K. H, three-et'y fac- 
tory, 74' x 13t'; J. A. Uiter ft Co, contractors. 

Ilanlat/ St., s s. wof Sixth SC, two-at'y dwell, IS* 
x y>>, Jno. Maylln, contractor. 

Kmtrald St., e of \ enango St., 4 two-st'y dwell*., 
13' » 2*'. Ceo. Clllback, owner. 

'/v. ■»f,,«rsr -sr., ws.sof Reed St, 4 dwell*-, If 
x2s'; Win. For be*. 

VlirUiian St., n s, bet. Broad ai»d Fifteenth Su., 
three-et'y dwell, ls> x GB'; Thompson ft Btsilher. 

I tut>r>itl>utfr St., e s. bet. Montgomery and Colum- 
bia Ave*., nveet'y addition lo hat factory, 34' x 42*; 
Jno. B. steUon, owner. 

,/,«wrs M, ss, 120' e of Pratt St, I twost'y dwell*, 
11' i 4j'; It. C. Taylor, owner. 

IJamiltoN si., s s. w ol Fifteenth SU, onest'y hid* 
salting building. 3C' x W, Francis Black, contractor. 
Atttr St., n s, bet. Twentieth and Twenty-tlm su, 
le-sfy foundry, Sey x W'; T. 11. Doan, contrajctor. 
Wtu> Si., n of Mill si, two-at'y dwell, 13' x .Ti'; 
Abraham Mather, owner. 

Fmtt'fixtk St., a e cor. Oregon SC. ft two-»py 
dwells., lri' x W\ ltbelnhar.lt ft Danaelsor. owner*. 

A'nrr* froar St., Xo. 132. four al'y warehouse, 2V 
X «'; Thos. Little, contractor. 
**7?"G!.'*''iJ^ et :.*'?'l. IU11 !' Hancock Sl», twceel'y 



dwell, 2.V i ,W; H. A. Hu_-, 

Allroh.oa Ar... s « cor. Kuierald St, tfareest'T 
factory and boiler-house. M' x I&4'. S. It. Stewart, 



eonlne-tor. 



at. 



STRlkC. The SI.. he-, litters 
tb.ns in this city having Ii 
an excellent opening just 



te.rera' Ass.w-1*- 
a strike tilers is 
|ielent and 



steady ni.'ii In both trades, not under control of the 
unions, to ftm! pro 



prompt and permanent employ moot 
with the leading con tract. r> 
STolir. — The Turner Ileal Kstate and Building Aa 
elation ar* building a largo six^t y store on 
Si, between olive ami I^wusl Sta.: the bull 



have 04' front and 127' deep: Peal.idy & ! 
Breton, are the architects: ami P. P. FurT 
iiiteudauc Norcnes Brothers, builders. 
Ill iLlviso Pt.KJOTs. — o. tiundlang. two-st'y brick 
addition to store; cost, *3,l«si; W. C. Popp, eonlrmc- 

"k. F. Miller twosfy brick store ami dwell.; co*l. 
$3,«l": K. F. Miller, contractor. 

Win. Schroedcr. tw.esfy brick dwell.: coat, $7,- 
«00; & W. Pipe, architect, Bothe ft IUtlieuiann. 
eontraet.irs. 

Sain Owerui, tvo-st'y brick dwell.; coat, $2,eW>, J. 
Kiddle, contractor. 

Dr. il. W, Vogt, twost'y brick dwell.; cost, $4 .500; 
Mortimer, architect; William herpalcrk, contractor. 

Mrs. Dinilnock, fouret'y brick atore building; 
coat. $11,3.10; 0. 1. Barnatl. architect; E. Ilbuey, Sr., 
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HE city of New York is in danger of losing the services of 
another public olilcur, who, like the Inspector of Buildings, 
has shown himself too sincere aud en urge tic in the execu- 
tion of what he regarded as his duty to suit the taste of that 
singular body of persons which adminUters the affairs of the 
largest community on the continent. After some fifteen years 
of untiring and intelligent devotion to the public good, in vari- 
ous ways. Professor Charles F. Chandler, the President of the 
Hoard of Health, ha* been rejected by the Aldermen of the 
city as a candidate for reappointment. No reason is assigned 
for this action. Professor Chandler was renominated by the 
Mayor as a matter of course, and his selection was applauded, 
so far as can be discovered, by every respectable citizen ; but 
bis administration of his office has no doubt already made a 
sufficient inroad upon the profits of the business which flourishes 
most amid filth and misery to alarm the ruling class, and com- 
pel the removal of a person of such unpleasant activity. For- 
tunately for the people of the city, their other vigilant and 
skilful guardian, the Inspector of Buildings, is somewhat pro- 
tected against the attacks of those who make money out of 
suffering, by the law under which his office is constituted, 
which makes him an appointee of the Fire Commissioners, in- 
stead of the Aldermen. Those who wish, for their private 
purposes, to get him out of the way are obliged to adopt a 
roundabout way of doing it. and seem to have hit upon the 
idea of driving him to distraction by ceaseless quarrels, anxieties, 
ingratitude aud misrepresentation, as the quickest method of 
getting rid of him. It is to be regretted that the daily papers, 
in their eagerness after new scandals, unintentionally allow 
themselves in this way to be made the tools of designing per- 
sons, to tormeut and distress by the publication of the most 
absurd articles, an official whose unflinching zeal for the good 
of his fellow-citizens would naturally make him the more sensi- 
ble of that appreciation which they owe to him in return. 



TJMOXG the more recent of the foolish stories regarding the 
j\ Inspector is one which was published in the Commercial 
Advertiser not long ago. In this he was charged with be- 
ing a victim to the •' fire-escape mania ;" and the assertion was 
made that he had ordered escape-ladders to be placed on fire- 
proof buildings ; and that his object in insisting upon fire-es- 
capes on street fronts was "seemingly the attainment of a uni- 
formity of ugliness," with much other matter equally unfounded 
and ridiculous. It appears to us that the editor of nn influential 
newspaper might exercise some discretion about giving currency 
to such silly attacks upon a faithful public servant ; or might 
at least nullify their effect by a few words of common-sense ; 
but that seems to be too moch to expect of New York journal- 
sm, and the Inspector, in default of other defenders, is obliged 



to say a few words in his own behalf, which he does in a 
well-written letter. To the accusation that he has caused 
escape-ladders to be placed on fire-proof buildings he replies by 
a request, which is of course unanswerable, that some example 
of such indiscretion should l>e mentioned ; and the assertion 
that the beauty of line facades is spoiled by iron ladders is met 
by the concise and incontrovertible statement that such things 
are not ordered by the Department for any building so long as 
other methods are available for securing the safety of its occu- 
pant* in case of fire : but that if the choice has to l>e made be- 
tween risking human life and putting on outside fire-escapes, 
the Department conceives the latter to be the lesser evil. There 
is a certain meaning in the way in which the letter adds that " it 
is a mistake to suppose that fire-escapes must bo ugly in appear- 
ance to be approved by the Inspector," and some of our younger 
architects might do worse than take the hint, aud try to make 
something out of a motive which they will have ample occa- 
sion to deal with. After all, as the Inspector says, it U faulty 
planning which makes fire-escapes necessary ; and if his strict 
enforcement of the law should lead to a demand for some im- 
provement in the dull aud brainless design common to a cer- 
tain class of structures in our cities, the architects will have no 
reason to regret it ; while generations of the future theatre- 
goers, hotel guests aud working men and women of New York 
will have reason to bless the memory of the Inspector of Build- 
ings who had the " firc-escajte mania." 



HE last annual meeting of the Archn-ological Institute of 
America, held iu Boston a wtfek or two ago, seems to have 
been unusually interesting and well attended, several 
members having made the journey from New York to be pres- 
ent. Much as the Institute has done iu the way of archa'ologi- 
cal research, it would seem that the greatest difficulty which 
its officers experience is found in the necessity for choosing, 
among the many tempting opportunities offered for increasing 
the stock of the world's knowledge, the one which promises 
the best results in return for the very limited sums which the 
Institute can devote to it. For the present season, the modest 
amount of four thousand dollars is needed to complete the ex- 
plorations at Assos, which have proved so successful, and a 
small farther sum is asked for, to pay for printing the report 
of Mr. Baudelier's expedition among the almost unknown 
Indian tribes of Mexico. There can be little doubt that the 
money for these, purposes will be easily raised, aud it is impossi- 
ble not to wish that ten or twelve times as much might lie added 
to it, for the sake of beginning farther investigations at once. 
The remarkable results which have been obtained at Assos 
with the smallest possible outlay, by the jud.cious and self-sac- 
rificing labor of Messrs. Clarke and Bacon and their assistants, 
might, it would seem, be perhaps surpassed if the same ener- 
getic and skilful explorers could be retained in the service of 
the Institute, and transferred to a new field. 



RATHER singular cose in relation to a party-wall ho* 
just been decided in Cincinnati, the decision covering very 
much the same ground as one or two recently made in 
Massachusetts. It seems that about fifty years ago a block of 
three brick stores was built in that city, divided by party-walls. 
The original builder sold the whole block to a syndicate of 
three persons, who afterwards divided the property among 
themselves, each taking one store. The division between the 
estates was described iu tbe deeds as being the centre line of 
the partition wall, but no other agreement in regard to the 
wall seems to have been made. Tho estates have passed 
through several hands, aud the present owner of one of them 
recently undertook to improve it by reconstructing- all the 
walls, but was stopped by an injunction of court, forbidding 
anv interference whatever with the poriy-walls, on the ground 
that they could not be removed without mutual consent. The 
hearing was on a inoiion to dissolve the injunction, which was 
"ranted, the judge holding that the universal practice in mat- 
ters of party-walls permitted either owner to rebuild them, with 
or without the consent of the other, who, as the judge said, 
had certainly no right to prevent his neighbor from using his 
property as he might think best. 
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< 7T MOVEMENT ha* been recently begun in Francs for 
f\ the instruction of the poorer class of children in the the- 
ory as well as the practice of the industrial arts. For some 
years the associations of the various Hades have maintained 
apprentices' schools, which have l>eeli, ami still continue to be 
of great use, but the subject has now assumed sufficient impor- 
tance to attract the attention of the Government, and a work 
has been undertaken which will be followed with interest by 
the friends and promoter* of the similar movement now well un- 
der way in our own country. The first step taken under the 
direction of the French Government was the appointment of two 
commissions, one charged with the duty of inquiring into the 
conditions under which manual exercises could best be intro- 
duced into the primary schools of Paris, and the other with that of 
examining ami reporting upon the existing apprentice*' schools, 
as well as of investigating the practicability of establishing 
similar ones under the supervision of the public, officers. The 
former of these seems to have completed its labors some time 
ago. and instruction in manual work already forms a part of the 
primary school course. The second commission, although its 
investigations were completed, and its report presented, in 1881, 
has only just had the satisfaction of seeing iu recommenda- 
tions carried into effect. 

'ITS iu every civilized country, the skill of workmen in the 
f\ various industrial arts of France bits within the lust hun- 
' died years steadily declined. The cause of the decline 
is unquestionably to lie found in the multiplication of labor- 
saving machines, and the division of labor, which have together 
reduced men to the condition of automata, each doing his un- 
varying task without thought; but the remedy for ills not so 
easily discovered. That sonic remedy is needed can hardly be 
denied, for. however profitable it may be to manufacturer* of 
a certain class to have their work done by semi-animate ma- 
chines instead of human beings, it is certainly an injury to 
the latter to pass their lives almost without mental effort; while 
industry in general suffers in the cud by the discouragement 
of that qiiick-n iited comprehension of the relation of means to 
ends which has hitherto done so much for the development of the 
arts in France. The most certain cure, iu the opinion of the 
Commission, lor the mental sluggishness to which the present 
system leads, is to Ite nought in the elevation of the standard 
of technical acquirement among the great body of workmen, 
not only l>y means of a systematic training of the eye and baud 
which should lead to tin- highest manual expertuess, but by in- 
struction in principles, which may serve to open the minds of 
pupils to a better comprehension of their future work, aud will 
have the farther advantage of rendering them less helpless in 
case of those struggles between employers and employed which 
are now so disastrous to both. For the purpose of putting iu 
practice on a suitahlu scale the ideas upon which the members 
unanimously agree, the Commission makes a recommendation 
that a school should first be established for the purpose of teach, 
ing the building trades, in which the arts of stone-cutting, fram- 
ing, carving iu stone and wood, joinery, roofing, casting, forg- 
ing and fine metal work, painting and glazing, might all be 
taught together, to the same pupils, who would thus gain the 
advantage which the Commission desires to secure in their 
future practice of auy particular one of the correlated aru ; 
while tin y would lie fortified for the contingencies which their 
subsequent life might have in store by their more extended 
experience, as well as thuir increased mental capacity. liesides 
this special school for boys the Commission advises the estab- 
lishment of a school for girl*, iu which some of the industries 
best litted to their sex should be taught, at tlm same time with 
the great feminine art of housekeeping, which, as is wisely 
observed, the daughters of poor families, hurried into manufac- 
tories as soon as they are capable of earning anything, seldom 
hive the opportunity of acquiring. There is something particu- 
larly pleasant in the tliouglitfulness with which this im|>ort.int 
point is dwelt u|K>n. and the means which the Commission sug- 
gests for securing the advantages of tuition to the very poorest 
children shows the same sympathy with their feelings and needs. 
Experience shows that young persons in such schools, alter a 
year's training has given them a certain degree of manual dcx- 
leritv. and fitted them to earn something by their labor, are 
then very olten taken away, and placed iu factories, where they 
can gain a few francs a week for their family. It would be 
hard to forbid this practice, detrimental as it is to the interests 
pi the childrcD, aud the Commission proposes to prevent it by- 



paying the pupils, after they have become proficient enough to 
be worth a salary elsewhere, something like what they would 
receive in the factories which compete with the school for them ; 
furnishing, for example, a daily dinner to all pupils of a year's 
standing, and to those who have speut two years in the school 
a weekly salary iu addition. Whether this last recommenda- 
tion is to be carried out or not we do not know, but the sugges- 
tions of the Commission in regard to the establishment of the 
building school for boys, aud the industrial and housekeeping 
school for girls, have been adopted, and the necessary steps 
have been taken for putting them in execution on an immense 
scale. 

EXPERTS in hydraulic works are now agreed that the 
plan of culling away the banks in the hope of straighten- 
ing the course of a river is an unnatural and costly ex- 
pedient, which should be resorted to only in case of pressing 
necessity, and at the best offers only a small hope of success ; 
while, besides the inevitable lowering of the water-level in the 
upper reservoir, it is sure to entail the risk of injury to navi- 
gation in the sharper curves, as well as of disastrous accidents 
through floods, or by the action of ice, not only to the new 
dikes, but to the natural banks, denuded of their protection. 
The inexperienced engineer is apt to be misled by the appar- 
ent advantages of a rectilinear course, which seems at first sight 
the simplest, and beat adapted to the needs both of navigators 
and riparian proprietors ; yet all experience shows that such a 
course is practically objectionable. To restrain the cunent in 
a straight channel is almost impossible. The banks and bot- 
tom of the stream are never firm enough to be wholly un- 
affected by the action of the water, and are usually subject to 
alteration from the slightest cause. The deposition of silt soou 
gives some curvature to the bed, and the power of the current, 
increasing as the curvature adds a centrifugal force to its 
movement, tends more and more to cut away the concave side. 
This is, iu some respects, advantageous to navigation, while 
the defence of the banks is rendered more effective by fortify- 
ing the concave sides. Moreover, the effect of floods in a 
crooked channel is less felt, and is Jess dangerous to the coun- 
try lying near, than in a straight stream. The knowledge of 
all this has led. in Germany, to the promulgation of an order 
recommending that the '• canalisation." to which streams are 
continually subjected iu that country, should be done with a 
view to preserving the natural curves as far as possible. To 
prevent still farther the obstruction of the natural course of 
the water by the undermining and collapse of artificial embank- 
ments, it is common there, even for small streams, to use the 
mattress revetting first employed, if we are not mistaken, on 
our Mississippi. The mattresses, made of twigs or fascines, 
strongly bound together, sink gradually, if the current should 
wash the earth out from beneath them, accommodating them- 
selves to the new slope of the bank, instead of precipitating 
themselves in a heap into the water, and it is possible even to 
load and defend them with masses of stone, without lessening 
their valuable properties. 



*ZTN eleclrical railway is nearly ready for operation in New 
j\ Jersey, where trials have been made with a view to em- 
ploying motors as a substitute for horses in propelling the 
cars of the .Newark and Bloomfield street-railway. So far, the 
cars have been run only on a small experimental track, but 
within a few weeks it is intended to place them on the main 
line. The motors used are constructed by the Daft Electric 
Company and present the peculiarity of employing a current 
of very low tension, so that there is "no difficulty iu insulating 
it, and the rails may be used as conductors without much fear 
of loss of power. The other chief objection to the use of the 
rails as conductors, that animals crossing the track would be 
exposed to great danger, is also removed by the low tension of 
the current, as a man can form a connection with his bunds be- 
tween the electrified rails without inconvenience, and almost 
without sensation, although the current is so strong that a cop- 
per or platinum wire placed in the same position is iustanih 
burned up. The cost of o|M>ratiug the line by electricity is e». 
timated at about one-third that of using horse powi-r. and al- 
though for a time some annoyance may be experienced from 
mischievous boys, who. by short-circuiting the current with a 
crow-bar laid across the tracks can stop all the cats, the officers 
of the company believe that this amusement will soou lose its 
novelty, and interference will cease. 
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FLITCH-PLATE, RIVETED AND TRUSSED GIRDERS- 

forming floors wUre tlie common 
floor-joists rest on ginlers, two condi- 
tion* are e-*i>ccially to lie considered : 
First. that the support* of tin; giidcrs 
sliall be as few and far apart an (lossi- 
Idc, and second, that tlie girders shall 
have an little dcjitli a* possible. 

Where wooden ginlers arc used, the 
denth if practically limited to 11 
inches; a 12'' x 14" hanl-nine timber 
being tlie largest size ordinarily used 
for a single u-am. The brcailth of 
the I cam can lie increased to any ex- 
tent by placing two or more tiniUrs 
IfT W^Kt^i/ fi,1, '> " ul '* nul Krnorally 

MrK / <* r \ wowroiical or practicable to use a 

1 wooden girder larger than 14" 

x 18". Taking the weight of the floor 
and its greatest load at 1 25 pounds per 
square foot (the lowest limit for public 
buildings and factories, and too small for large warehouses), a 12" 
x 14" hard-pine girder of 2.Vfoot span should not be placed more 




V 4" on centres, nor should the span lie increased lieyond 25 
bed even though the ltcanis be placed nearer together, as the deflec- 
tion would Ik- too great. Hence, if we wish to employ wooden 
girders and desire a greater span or a greater distance between 

Srtlers, we must employ some method of strengtUtiing the tiin- 
x. There are two ways in which it is found practicable to strengthen 
wooden girders — one is to liolt a plate of iron the full depth of the 
beam between two wooden beams thus mailing what is called a flitch- 
plate girder; and the oilier is to truss the U-am either with Ullv-rods 
or struts and rods thus making what is called a trussed U-am. fleams 
trussed in these ways differ from a truss proper, in that the wooden 
U-am is in one piece, while a truss is siip|x>*cd to U- made up of 
different pieces united at points called joints. 

KL1TCII-PLATE GIKDKRfl. 

In framing large buildings it often occurs that the floors must U 
supported u|wn girders which themselves rest u|xin columns and it is 
required that the columns shall be spaced farther apart than would 



■•!. It 



be allowable If simple woodc 

nitch-nlatc girder may be used, oftentimes with advantage. A section 
and deration of a Ilitch-pUtc girder is shown in Figure 1. 




The different jiieees are bolted together every two feet by |" bolts, 
as shown in elevation. 

It has I wen found in practice that the thickness of the iron plate 
should t* about one-twelfth of the whole thickness of the U-am, or 
the thickness of the wood should be eleven times the thickness of the 
iron. As the elasticity of iron is so much greater than that of wood, 
we must proportion the load on the wood M that it shall Und the 
same amount as the iron tdate, otherwise the whole strain mi"ht U 
■wn on the iron plate. J'he modulus of elasticity of wromdil-iron 
is about thirteen times that of hanl-pine, or a Uam "of hanl-puie one 
inch wide would U-nd thirteen times as much as a plate of iron of 
the same size under the same load. Hence, if we want the hard-pine 
U-am to Und the same as the iron plate, we must put only one-thir- 
teenth as much load on it- If the wooden Uam is eleven times as 
thick as the iron one, we slioulil put eleven-thirteenths of its safe load 
on it, or what amounts to the same thing, use a constant onlv eleven- 
thirteenths of die strength of the wood. On tills basis the following 
formula? have been made up for the strength of flitch-plate girders, in 
which the thickness of iron is one-twelfth of the breadth of the Uam, 
approximately : — 
Jx-t D = depth of Uam. 

B = total thickness of wood. 
/, = char span in fi-et. 
t = thickness of iron plate- 

f < 1 00 lbs. for hard-pirn-. 

■ \ '3 lbs. for hard spruce. 
W — total load cm ginler. 



Then safe load at centre in lbs.= ( fli -f- 720 /). 
Safe distributed load in lbs. = -J? (fli + 750 /). 
For distributed load, D = V-JT^h 



(>•) 
(*•) 
(8.) 

{*■) 



F.n- load at centre, J)= \ y 6 + - iso , 

As an example of tU use of this kind of girder we will take tlie 
N of a railway station in which the second story is devoted to 
iices, ami where we must use girders to support the second Horsr of 
25-foot spun, and not less than 12 feet on centres if we can avoid it. 
This would give us to U supiNirtcd bv the ginh-r a fltsjr area of 12' x 
25'= 300 square fect, an.l allowing 105 pound* per square foot as the 
weight of the superimposed load and of the floor iwelt, we have 31500 



pounds as tlie loud to U supported by the girder. Now we find by 
computation that If wc were to use a solid ginler of hard-piue it would 
require a 11" x 17" U am. If we were to use an iron Uam we find 
that a 15" heavy iron Uam would not have the requisite strength for 
this span, and that we would lie obliged to use two 12" Uam*. 

We will now see what size of Hitch-plate girder we would require, 
should wc decide to use such a ginh-r. Wc will assume the breadth of 
both beams to U 12", so that we can use two 6" timbers, which we 
will hate hanl-nine. The thickness of the in»n will U li". 'Jlien 
suUlituting in Formula 3, we have 

0= y/ al.VK. x*~— Ji9i=u». Hence wo shall 

. » a x ia» x 12 x I5«» xTT » 
require a 12" x 14" ginh-r. 

Now for a comparison of the cost of the three ginlers wc have con- 
sidered in this example: the 14" x 17" hanl-pine girder would contain 
515 feet, Imanl measure, which at five cents » foot would amount to 
$25.75. Two 12-iuch inin Uam* 25 fect H inches long will weigh 
2.083 pounds, ami at four cents a pound they would cost 9X3-32. 
The flitch-plate uinler would contain .164 feet, board measure, which 
would cost 918.20. The in.n plate would weigh 1.S12J pounds, which 
would cost 852.50, making the total cost of the ginler 870.70, or 813 
less than the iron Uams, and 8-15 more than tlie solid luird-pine 
U-aras. 

Flitoh-plate U-ams also posses* the advantage that tlie. wood almost 
entirely prelects the iron, so that in ease of a lire the beat would not 
prohalily affect tlie iron until the wooden Uams were badly burned. 

TRUSSED BEAMS. 

Whenever we with to support a floor upon ginlers, having a span 
of more than 30 feet, we must use either a trussed ginler, a riveted 
iron-plate, girder, or two or more Iron Uams. The cheapest and 
most convenient way is probably to use a large wooden ginler and 
truss it, either as in Figures 2 and 4, or Figures 3 and A. 




► ,«■. 4. 




Fig. J. 



In the bellr-rod truss, we. either have two beams and one rod 
which runs up U-twoen them, at the ends, or three beams, and two 
roils running up between the Uams in the same way. The Uams 
if should U in one continuous length for the whole span of the ginler 
they can U obtained of that length. The requisite dimensions of the 
tie-rod, struts, and Uam in any given case must U determined by 
first finding the stresses which come upon these pieces, and then the 
area of cross-section required to resist these stresses. For a single- 
strut belly-rod truss such as is represented by Figure 2, the strain 
upon the pieces may be obtained by the following forini 

For distributed load W 



Tension in T= 



wAo'r girder : — 
,.r l«n*-lh at T 

^s 1j.ni*ii. of (_** 



lcDglil 

Compression in (.' = f IF. 
Compression in ZJ — j* 4 IK X 
For concentrated load II' wrer C: — 

Tension in r= f X-ggJ?. 
Compression in C = IF. 
Compression in It - -f X -J^* * f . 



(5.) 



(H.) 



For ginler Iruwd at rrf,re f ented in j%tiit 3, uttder a dutrilmted 
load W over triole ginlrr : — 

Compression in S - IF X °[ * . (9.) 



Tension in II =— 
Tension in li — 



w. 

»x 



For concentrated toad IF at centre | 
Compression in S = ^ X 



lontlti of B 
ltugtli »t C 



(10.) 



iiuior/r ( ll 0 
Tension in H — IF. 

Tension in * - X <•*•> 

For dovble-ttrul belt> r rod trnns (Fig. 4) vUh distributed load 
over whole girder : — 

Tension in T= .867 IF X } £*~ZT- («•) 
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Compression in C =~ .307 II'. 
Compression in li or I) = .36; IK X \™*]\ ['!, " ■ 
For cmccnlmlcd load IK orer each of the sfru.M f:~ 

Compression in ( ' = II'. 
Compression in B or tension in /> — IK X Ti^Il!-^ 

For r/ov/.-r trusted (13 in Figure 4, imdVr <i ditttritiuted load IK over 
whole ginlrr : — 



(14.) 



(14.) 



(I«0 



Concession in .V - .367 IK X ^ * £ - 

Tension A* = .:lti 
Tension in A? or romprcss'n in 7) — ,:t«i" IK X 

Under concentrated loath IK applied at 2 and 3 : — 
Compression it, N_ IK X 'ZtLt*lf 
Tension in /f = II'. 

Tension in It or compression in D = IK X \Zl«, "'i 
Trusses such lis shown in Figures 4 and 5 should be 



IK. 

)>Ml;tll of n 
U-i>|[Ui i,I h 



(i;.) 

0*-) 
(if) 

(20.) 
divided no 

that the roils A', or the struts C, shall divide the length of the girder 
inlu llircu eiiual, or nearly -qua!, parts. 

The lengths of (he pieces, T. f \ li. II, S. etc., should lie measured 
on die centres of the pieces. Tims the length of It should be taken 
from ilit- centre of die strut D to the centre of die lie-bean: II : ami 
die length of C should lie measured from the centre of tlio roil, to 
the centre of die si rut-beam IS. 

After determining the strains in the pieces by the«c formula-, we 
may compute the area of the cross-sections, by the following rules : 

Area of cross-section of strut = 



('oiujirdHoioii li i mr ut 

C ~ 



(21.) 



Diameter of iron tie 



"1= V 



-1 



rcimlDii lii timI 

M^i' * V 
For the beam D. we must compute its necessary area of cross- 
section as a tie, or strut (according to which trims wc use), ami also 
tbe area of cross-section reipiircil to support it* load aetina as a 
beam, and give a section to the twain equal to die sum of tbe two 
sections thus obtained. 

Area of cross-section of D to } . 
resist tension or compression. \ ~ 

In trusses 2 x * : — 



I.. 



In these 

C 



Breadth of It (as a beam,) = * '[ T . 
4X5:- 

Ilreadlh of It (a* n beam,) 



JTvl 

■1 



(24.) 
(85.) 



: : - 



IMS) It*, per square Inch for hard-nine and ciak. 

SOU spru.'i-. 

-m uhlte-tiln*. 



T = 



.. .. 

I*HI wbluv|»ln<i. 



" ublUMtlno. 
" wruuBUl lrun. 



R». f.ir lisnl pine, 
loo •• •• »pru.» and 



EXAMPLES. 



spai 
floor 



To illustrate the method of computing tbe dimensions of the parts 
f girders of this kind, we will take two examples: 
/. — Computation for a girder Much iw is sAovn in Fiaure 2 for a 



the two strut beams = , 
pounds for each strut. 

AUowtnTliio'lU. to he 



of 30 feel, the trusses to be 12 feet on centres, and carrvinir a 
for which we should allow 100 pounds per siiuare foot. The 
ginler will consist of two beams, and one rod. \\ e can allow the 
bellv-rod T to come two feet below the beams II, and we will assume 
that the depth of the beams B will be 12 inches; then the length of 
V (which is measured from the centres of the beams) would be .10 
inches. Tbe length of IS would of course he 14 feet, and by com- 
pulatioii. or by scaling, we lind the length of 7' lo be 15 feet 2i 
inches. 

The total load on the girder etpials the span multiplied bv the dis- 
tance, of girders on centres, X I*-' pounds = 30 X 12 X 100 = 
SuOOO pounds. 

Then we find from formula (5) 

Tension in rod = ,«> of 3eOoO X -64C«4 lbs., 

and from formula (22) : — 

Dianicler of rod — \ — nearly. 

The strut beams we will make of s|iruc«'. The compression in 
, of 36000 X V," =64*00 pounds or 32100 
To resist this compression would reipiire 



«; - <{|^ — 40 sipinrc incites of cross-section, which corresponds lo a 
beiiui 3f x 12". The load on It r= one-half of 36u« — 18000 
puonds.and as there are two beams, this gives but 9000 pounds load 
on each U-am. 

Then from formula (24) 

gwo y IS _ 
^ x \U x luu * 
and adding to this the 3J" already obtained for compression, we 
have for strut-beams, two S" x 12" spruce Iwams. The load on C — 
| IK = 22500 pounds. If we are to have a number of trusses all 
alike, it would be well to have a strut of cast-iron, but if we are to 
build but one, we tnisht make tbe strut of oak. If of cast-iron, tbe 
slmt should hare i[ jjjjj = I.A sipiare inches of cross-section at, its 
smallest section, or about 1" x 2". If of oak it would require a sec- 
tion = YnVn" = '-"-! »'pi»re inches ~ 4 J" x 5" »l its smallest section. 
Thus we have found that for our truss, we shall require two strut- 
Ib iiiiis H" x 12" of spruce about 31 feet lou™, a belly-rod 2*" diame- 
ter, and a cast-iron strut 1" x 2" at its smallest end, or else an oak 
strut 4J" x 5". 

Efumple II. — It is desired to support a floor over a lecture-room 
40 feet wide, by means of a trussed girder, and as die room alsuve is 
to tie uscil for electrical purposes, it is desired to have a truss wilb 
verv little iron in it, and so we use a truss such as is shown in Fia- 
urc'A. Where the girders rest on ttie wall, there will be brick pilas- 
ters, having a projection of fi inches, which will make the span of the 
truss 39 feci, and we will space the rods li, so as to divide the tie- 
heaui into three equal spans of IS feel each. The tie-beam will 
consist of two hard-pine beams, with die struts coming between ttiim. 
Wc will have two rod*, instead of one, at II, coming down each side 
of tbe strut, and passing through an iron casting below tbe beams, 
for in I n 'j supports for them. The height of truss from centre to cen- 
tre of timbers we must limit to 18 inches, and we will space thctrnsses 
K feet on centres. Then the total lloor area supported bv one girder 
l-.pials 8' x 39' = 31 2 square feet. The heaviest load io which tbe 
tluor will be subjected will lie die weight of students, for which 75 
I pounds per square foot will he ample allowance, and the weight of 
the lloor itself will be alioul 24 pounds, so that the total weight of the 
floor and load will be 100 pouuds per square foot. This makes tbe 
total weight liable to come on one girder 31,200 |«ounds. 

Then we find from formula* (U and IS) ; — 

Compression in struts = .3«T IK X = 100800 lbs. 
Tension in both tic-beams = .367 IK >< = 10C0O0 lbs. 

Tension in both rods It = .36" 11 = 11450 lbs. 
The timber in the truss will be hard-nine, and hencu w.emust have, 
1 ■ = 107 square inches area of cross-section in the strut, 
wliich is equivalent to a 9" x 1 2" timber, or, as that is not a merchant- 
able siie, wc will use a 10" x 12" strut. The tie-beams will each 
have to carry one-half of lOCnoO = 53000 pounds, and the area of 
cross-section 'to resist this = WW = 2i"' or 2f x 12". 

The distributed load on one section of each tie-beam, coming from 
the floor-joist r= IS X " X 100= 104O0 pounds, and from Formula 

, „ M' s: /, limm x i.i „.„ 

25 wc have /. = ^ „, y , = ^ M . - 13U = H ■ 

Then tbe bix-adth of each tie-iieam ninst lie 3|J" -(- 2j" = 5J" or 
sav, G," hence the tie-beams, will In! 6" x 12." Kiich rod will have 
to carry 5725 pounds and their diameter will be y f 7 ^ 5 =» j " nearly. 

Thus we have found for the dimensions of Uie various pieces of 
the girder : — 

Two tie-beams li" x 12." Two rods at each joint J" in diameter, 
and strut-pieces 10" x 12." 



porsqu 



BUILDING SUPEKINTENDEXCE. - XXX. 

WK. need dwell no more upon tbe details of construction of 
our building, which would now differ little from those of 
any other, but will proceed at once to consider tbe necessary 
means for heating and ventilating the various rooms. 
Success in this point will be a mailer of some dilli- ventikitio , n d 
cully, and we should have our scheme well prepared 
in advance, in order that the necessary distribution of flues and 
pipes may l>e effected to die best advantage. 

The only practicable method of conveying heat from a single 
source lo all points of so large a building is to employ steam, and 
although steaiu-hcatiui; is in many respects inferior to that by means 
of hot water or ordinary furnaces, we have no alter- 
native, and must try to mitigate the bad features of 8r "' 
the system as niueh'aa possible. For the smaller rooms, the evil lo 
be avoided is the closeness, from want of a fresh-air supply, which 
generally characterizes steam-heated offices, ami lo remedy this we 
shall do best lo adopt what is known as tbe dirccl-iudireet mode of 
heating, in which the radiators stand in the room*, but are made to 
enelose a space into which air is admitted directly 
[nun the outside of tbo building, to pass, after being rec '*saethod. 
warmed by contact with the pipe* of the radiator, 
into die room. The large ball in die second story iiinsl be heated 
in a somewhat different way, since it would not be' possible to place 
radiators in the interior of the room, but it will be advantageous to 
keep them as near the part lo be warmed as possible The source 
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of heat for (he entire building will he a boiler placed in the base- 
ment, ami w« should get some notion of the nes-essary sire of (he 
boiler, in. I of ill* line to carry off the suiuke from it, in titue to pro- 
portion the rooms suitably. 

We can form a rough estimate of the radiating surface required, 
ami thence of the sizes of pijies, boilers and Hues, by allowing one- 
tenth of a square foot radiating surface to each square fool of 
plain wall and exposed roof surface, and seven-tenths 
ft"SaTin«»uV ,,f * "I"*™ of radiating surface additional for 
luce t.qu irsd. each square foot of glass in the windows. The build- 
ing has about 33,000 square feet of outside wall and 
15,000 square feet of interior wall, ami to this must be added 12.000 
square feet of roof surface, exposed to the interior of the rooms, 
making fio,O00 square feet of roof ami wall, requiring 6.000 square 
feet of radiating surface. Of glass in the various opening* there is 
about 5,600 square feel, seven-tenths of which will give 3,1120 feet 
additional of radiating; surface, making 9,920 square feel in all. 
The rule sometimes used, of allowing for direct-indirect radiation 
one and a half square feet of radiating surface for every 100 cubic 
feet of space contained in the building, would give, aswe'bavo about 
900,000 cubic feet, 13.500 square feet of radiating surface; but this 
would he an excessive allowance for the large lull I In lite second 
story, and our first estimate i* quite safe. 

By the usual rule for estimating, tile heating surface of the boiler 
must be one-tenth that of the radiating surfaces, which would give 
here 992 square feet. This could be obtained by using a horizontal 
boiler 3 feet in diameter and 20 feet long, with about 
Necosjarr i„i, e>i 0 m, B ,i n gl« boiler of this kind would not 
f ace'of Boiler, work *wU advantage as two, presenting together 
* the same amount of heating surface; and there is here 
the further advantage in using two boilers, that one can be employed 
solely for heating the hall in the upper story, which is only occasion- 
ally in use, while the other can be devoted independently to warming 
the office* in the first story and basement of the building, which are oc- 
cupied almost continuously. We must therefore make a new calcu- 
lation, which shows us that the hall in the second story will require al- 
most exactly one-half of the total radiating surface, so that two boilers 
just alike, each cuntaining 500 square feet of heating surface will 
answer admirably. As an engineer will be constantly employed, it 
will bu most convenient and economical to use iwo horizontal boilers, 
each 4 feet in diameter, 20 feet long, and containing 30 lubes. Each 
of these boilers will need, in order to be able to get 
ra o uf»«* U p sicam quickly, about 20 square feet of grate sur- 
face, and we shall require, to tarry away the gases of combustion 
quickly from these grates, when Iwtb are in operation, a chimney of 
the best form with a sectional area of about 1.1 square inches to each 
square foot of grate surface. We have 40 square feel 
"c'lmnoi. " r *' ,! surface, and must have, therefore, 620 square 
inches of sectional area of chimney. The height of 
the chimney would enter into the calculation to a certain extent, 
since the velocity of the current increases with the height of thu 
heated column, but this advantage is soon lost in prolonging lite shaft 
to an excessive height, and wu shall obtain the best results by assum- 
ing only tbe average dimensions. The sectional area thus calculated 
should be obtained in a square or circular lluc, as an oblong one, with 
the same area, has much less capacity for carrying 
* B * "•'away smoke. Considering the circumstances of our 
building, it will be found most advantageous U> employ a circular 
cast-iron smoke-pipe, and to place it in the ventilating shaft which 
forms a portion of the tower, so that the heat radiated from it may 
assi*t the upward current in the ventilating flue. A pipe 28 inches 
In diameter will give tbe requisite sectional area, or a little more ; 
and as it will be 128 feet in height we can bo sure of a good velocity 
The only objection to such a position for the chimney is the 



danger of disfiguring tbe upper portion of the tower with smoke; 
but by carrying tbe pipe through the roof of the smaller turret it 
will discharge the smoke at a sufficient distance from the main bel- 
fry to make sure that it will be carried away by the wind. 

The position of the boilers will be determined in general by that 
of the chimney, since it is desirable that the communication Itetween 
the smoke connection of the boilers and the chimney 
'VoVler* 0 ' * MO " M ' ** direct as possible, avoiding long pipes, 
which chill ihc ga»*s.and underground tines in which 
it is difficult to start a current. Fortunately, wu have kept this 
poiut in view, and have arranged a room in the corner of the base- 
ment, close to the tower, large enough, not only for placing and 
managing the boilers, but for passing all around and over thru), with 
sutlicient space in front of them for handling the long Hue-brushes 
and scrapers which will be required. 

We may now estimate roughly the size of the largest pittcs which 
will be required, and we shall then know what special provision must 
he uiadc in the construction of the building for placing 
*" pujJs."'" dicro. Taking the safe rule that the main distrib- 
uting pipes should hive a sectional area equivalent to 
eight-tenths of a square, inch for each 100 square feet of radiating 
surface supplied by them, wo shall find, since each boiler furnishes 
steam to 4960 square feet of radiating surface, that each main steam- 
pipe must he a Utile more than 7 inches in diameter inside. As no 
pipe is made between 7 and 8 inch, anil as tt inch i« much larger 
than would be necessary, we will determine upon 7-inch pipe. The 
risers, or pipes which run up to supply the radiators above will be 
■mall, none being more than 3 inches in diameter, and we shall have 



no difficulty in carrying them up in 4" x 4" recesses left in the wall 
at the proper places, which it will be well to mark on the plans at 
once. 

Before this can be done, however, wc must determine all the mala 
features of our system of ventilation as well as healing, and the 
sooner we make up our minds about this the better. 

For the basement and first aiorv rooms the plan of ventilation 
should be as simple as possible, fresh air will be admitted behind 
the radiators in each room, which should stand under 
the windows, in order that the warmth from them y''^i2tion. 
may counteract the descending stream of cold air 
which, in winter, always tlows over the surface of the glass, and 
foul air will bc-st be taken out at two points, one near the lop 
and the other near the bottom of the room. For the offices which 
have fireplaces, the opening of this will form the lower outlet, but 
another should be provided near the ceiling, communicating with a 
flue which may be carried up beside the fireplace Due. Where there 
' is no fireplace, two llues, onu opening near the floor, and tbe other 
near the ceiling, will be necessary. If the combined area of these 
outlets Is made somewhat greater than that of the inlet, a gcnlle 
current will be maintained al all levels in the room, and the air kept 
in better condition than would lie possible with a single outlet. As 
the small rooms are occupied only bv a few officers and clerks, the 
supply of fresh air need not be very large, and a 4-inch round pipe 
to each radiator would make an ample inlet. For outlets, brick 
flues 8" x 12" will be best, and each tlue may open with small regis- 
ters both in basement and first story, remembering, however, that 
two openings must not be made in any flue in the same story, and 
that a tlue which exhausts from thu floor of the basement rooms must 
alsu, if it opens in the second story, exhaust from the floor there 
also, and that in the same way the ceiling registers in the first- 
story rooms should open into the flue which draws from the ceiling 
of the basement rooms. It need hardly be said that two fireplace* 
should not under any circumstances open into tbe same Hue, and 
that the outlet registers in the basement rooms must not have a clear 
oi>ening greater than half the sectional area of the flues into which 
they open, if any air is to be drawn into the same flues from the 
rooms above. 

As thu entrance-way and corridor in the first story and basement 
will naturally be more" or less foul, a good current of air should at 
all limes bo maintained through them. The frequent opening of the 
doors will furnish a sufficient fresh-air supply, without bringing 
special pipes to the radiators, and it will be of advantage to restrict 
tbe inlets, hut increase the outlet, encouraging the exhaust in other 
ways as much as possible, so that the draft from the corridor wilt be 
stronger than that in the rooms, and the current will, on opening the 
doors, tend consequently from the room into the corridor, and not 
rice rcrso. We will therefore provide only direct radiation for warm- 
ing the corridors, and will conduct the air from them by a pipe [Miss- 
ing through the closet* at the end opposite the staircase to the gable 
wall, where a Urge Hue is ready to receive it and carry it away. If 
there should be any difficulty in maintaining a current throueh this 
flue in cold weather, we can afterwards place a radiator in it, a little 
above the level of the second-story floor ; but this wall is of great 
thickness, and wc can easily build in it a flue 20'' x 20", or 20' x 
24", perfectly straight, and 100 feet high, which will be very little 
liable to a reversal of the current in it, even without artificial heating. 

Having now provided for the separate removal of the air in the 
basement and first story, which we wish to prevent from ascending 
the stairs to annoy the occupants of the hall above, we must arrange 
for a special supply to the latter. Tbe hall, with the 
gallery, will seal about 1 000 persons, and to make 
them quite comfortable during an evening they should 
be furnished with at least 1500 cubic feet each of fresh air per hour ; 
and this air must, moreover, be wanned in winter before delivery, 
and conducted throughout the room gently and uniformly, leatiug no 
corner unvisited, and dispersing itself everywhere rapidly but without 
sensible currents. The system must include every part of the room, 
since any portion unswept by the flow of air will become a reservoir 
of decaying organic particles, which will diffuse themselves Uirou<:h 
the neighboring atmosphere for some distance in all directions. We 
will al first consider the winter ventilation only, that for summer be- 
ing simpler, but completely different. 

As in the rooms below, we have decided lo use tho direct-indirect 
method of steam heating in the hall, placing large radiators under 
the windows on all sides, and supplying each radiator with a given 
quantity of fresh air from the outside, to be warmed by contact with 
it, and then delivered into the room. The persons seated next the 
walls, who would otherwise be exposed to the chilling currents which 
descend along the surface of the windows, and to a much smaller ex- 
tent along the plastering, will then be doubly protected, by the de- 
flection of the cold currents on meeting the warm streams rising from 
the radiators, anil by the direct influence of the warm rays falling 
upon their bodies from the hot pijies. As those occupying 'the seats 
at the edges ot the room will thus be warmed by direct radiation, the 
air supplied to them need not be so warm as if it were the only 
source of heat ; and the current delivered from the radiators if suf- 
ficiently abundant, need! not be raised above tiO° Fahrenheit. This 
will answer also for lite persons in the interior of the room, who. al- 
though cut off in part from the heat radiated by the steam coils, are 
less exposed to cold currents from the windows, and receive, more- 
over, a very considerable amouul of warmth radtalrd from tho bodies 
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of those around them. With thi« human warmth, however, is given 
off a certain amount of organic exhalation, no that the air in the 
centre of the room will 1* leu.* pure than that nearer the fresh-air 
openings at the sides, anil it will he necessary to furnish the middle 
portions with an additional supply. In many building; this could be 
done by placing registers in the aisles between the seals, introducing 
at small intervals air taken fresh from the outside, warmed in the 
basement and sent up through pipes, hut we have to bear in mind 
that our hall will often be used for dancing, so that registers in any 
part of the floor will be i|u!te Inadmissible, and some other place 
must be found for delivering the air. 

There are but two other positions where inlets can be placed 
near the floor, one of these being the vertical front of the stage 
and the other the front of the gallery, Both of thews will do, and 
we will arrange to use them, although in different ways. The 
front of the stage being separated, sometimes by an orchestra, some- 
titties merely by an open space, from the front rows of seats, may be 
used as a great register, throwing in air along its whole extent, and 
the air so introduced will, in its passage across the orchestra space, 
diffuse and mix itself with other currents, thereby losing its original 
impetus, and reaching the occupants of the front benches as a breeze 
so gentle as to be hardly felt. This stage front will, in fact, offer the 
best position in the room for the advantageous introduction of air, 
and we must arrange for taking it by ample njienings from the out- 
side into the space under the stage, and for warming it by radiators 
before delivering it into the auditorium. Some of the radiators may 
be placed close to the open gratings of the front, wheru their di- 
rect warmth will be felt by the persons nearest them, who are most 
exposed to the current. 

By taking advantage of the shape of the space under the stage, we 
shall be able to secure a gentle but strong horizontal delivery of the 
warmed air, which will send it well toward the centre of the room 
before it begins to a wend, and the portion of the auditorium nearest 
the stage will thus be supplied with fresh air throughout its whole 
extent. For the remaining half we will take fresh air from the rear 
wall, under the front of the gallery, but in a manner slightly different 
from that employed for the first portion. In order to throw the supply 
from this direction well into the centre of the auditorium, we shall 
need to bring it in with considerable velocity, and as the seats for 
the audience extend to a point within a few feet of the gallery front, 
the current, if allowed to strike the persons sitting in them, would be 
felt as a disagreeable and even dangerous draught, so that we shall 
do best to introduce the greater part of it at a height of ten or 
twelve feet above the ground. In this way the main current will 
pass above the heads of those sitting near the inlet registers, the air 
diffusing itself so as to come within reach of the lungs of the audi- 
ence only in proportion as it loses velocity. Under this arrange- 
ment, the greater the force with which it enters the room the more 
effective will the stream be in reaching and stirring up the atmos- 
phere of the middle portions, and we may with advantage place the 
radiators for heating it in the basement, and bring the air up by 
pipes through the offices in the basement and first story. By making 
the pi pea straight, with a curved elbow at the top to direct the current 
into the room, we shall obtain a heated column long enough to possess 
a very considerable buoyant tendency, and the air will be thrown into 
the hall with force enough to carry it to the centre before it will 
begin to rise. To complete the supply of fresh air for the room, we 
must furnish the occupants of the rear rows, who will receive little 
benefit from the currents passing over their heads, with some sepa- 
rate inlets near (he floor, bringing the air in through ex|«>.«ed steam 
coils in the direct-indirect manner, so that, as at the sides of the 
room, the chill caused to the persons near by the movement of the 
incoming air, which, slight as it is, increases the eva|»oration from 
the skin, and causes a MM ' 
heat due to radiation from the bod; 
pleasant draughts due to accident 
the warm rays from the pipe*. 

We shall now have, for the main portion of the auditorium, cur- 
rents of fresh air proceeding from all sides, and meeting in the 
centre. The currents from front and rear are purposely directed 
villi considerable force in a horizontal direction, and those from the 



pressed upon by the defending col< 
rill be deflected in the same direction, 



sides, which are, so to »[ 
air from the window surfaces, wi 
and this impulse, aided by the natural adhesion of moving air to the 
surfaces with which it comes in contact, will serve to keep at least 
the heads of the occupants of the room in a pure and constantly re- 
newed atmosphere. On the meeting of the currents in the middle, 
their horizontal movement will be destroyed, and the buoyant force 
due to the heat of the mass of air, which lias grown warmer in pass- 
ing among the bodies of the (Msople, will assert itself, carrying the 
whole upward. Then, if nut otherwise disposed of, it will become 
chilled by contact with the underside of the cold roof, and will 
descend along the surfaces of the roof, walls and windows, to mingle 
again with the incoming air from the radiators, and repeat the same 
round. This would not only contaminate the freshness of the new 
aupplv, but would very much reduce its amount, since air cannot be 
forced by ordinary means into a room which is full already, so that 
we must, to secure a continuance of the llow of pure air, remove the 
vitiated atmosphere before it can descend tu the level of the incom- 
ing currents. 

If the movement of the air were positive enough to carry it, after 
rising above the heads of the people, directly to the roof, it might 
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of cold; together with the loss of 
ody to the cold walls, and the Ha- 
ul currents, may lie compensated by- 



be best to take it from the ridge, but in cold weather this < 
hardly be the case, much of the air becoming chilled and returning 
downward before reaching that point, so that we shall do better to 
exhaust it from the level of the cornice, a little above the line of 
separation between the lower, fresh, warm and horizontally moving 
stratum, and the upjier stratum of vitiated, gradually -cooling and 
descending air. If the hall were of a perfectly simple shape, this 
upper stratum would move uniformly all around, but there are two 
causes which will give it a tendency toward the stage end of the 
room. One of these is the attraction of the stage ventilation, which 
draws the uptier air sensibly toward the proscenium-arch; and the 
other is the pressure of the air from the gallery, which, introduced 
through radiators at the sides and rear, will move forward into the 
main body of the auditorium, pushing the stratum in front of it in 
the same direction. The mass of air which we wish to remove will 
then be impeded gently against the proscenium wall, and can he re- 
moved most effectively by otienings in that wall, through which it 
can continue its course into the ventilation-shaft and away from the 
building. These openings ran have any decorative shape, and 
should communicate with a conduit behind the protcenium wall, car- 
ried into the main ventilating flue. 



THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

rtVK DKSIGNS. FOB. $3,IMlO-IIOl-RF.B RCBW ITTF.D BY " Crtt- 
ctnt Moan" AND BY "Comfort" [xo. 2], 

Snort. Ii any of our non-professional readers desire to build accord- 
ing to either of tbe-e designs, we trust he will do the author the simple 
justice of putting the work into his hands. We shall always leu 
pleased to put client and author into communication with each other. 
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The fir't storv is of lion*, and the second story is covered with 
red tile. The house cost S 1 j.uuo. 
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THE 83,000-HOl SE COMPETITION". — XIII. 

Brrrmi - \Tiox fob ursiox si BMrrrro by *' <"»mfort " (xo. 2). 

fj lif'K XI /V )'-— Frame of sprnre. 
Mil .md piste, 4" x i/': studs, 
2" x 4" and 2" x ■<■•'. Floor joists. 
2" x rafters, 2" x 7". F1.»>ra 
bridged every 7'. Covcrinr- 
boanls, «qu« re-edged, hemlock. 
Outside, finish of pine. Flash- 
ing* of zinc, I'mlrr floor* of 
hemlock. I'pper tloom, hanl- 
pine m Kitchen; eEsewhere, 
spruce, nlautd smooth. Inside 
taulsh, pine to paint. Hoots and 
sashes, first quality factory, 
floors of first story toLoe plain 
glass kuoh* aud ja|ann<il butts; 
e.«ewhere to have mineral knob*. 
Itiinds to all windows, Shc^e* 
in closets, pantry ami chin a- 
closrt Front stairs, first flight, 
ash. others of pirns. 

StnKtnru : — Cellar m all, rub- 
MOOtOBe laid dry and t>olutrd. 
Fireplaces, fare-brick laid In red 
mortar, with tile hearths. 
Chlmnevs. piers and underpinning of common bricks laid In lime-mortar. 

Ptttnlinti:— Outside, two ciutU of white-lead and olL Inside, one coat of 
shellac and two co.it* of paint. 
PUmtrriny; — .Spruce laths, and two-coat work. 

Pluinhinr/ ; — Uiiig hopper water-closet , aoapatcne sink in Kitchen and 
force-pump. 

Estimate of Qnumraa a»d I 
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lo.nno feet spruce timber, ^t\' , t 

i.mmtan " partition ami furring stock. « $18 

fc,a"0 feet hemlock under di«>r and curing buarus, is $13 

37 M. pine shingle*, it #3.30 

I.immi L et stork for outside finish 

tan feel pine nailers 

33 windows complete, frame, sash, glass, and blinds, g $3 

?*2 doors and frames, £ #3 

Outside door, a #lfl.. 

Front porch 

Inside llnlsh 

Z.lsNI I , — t Upper fioors, a -ie 

Itrai feet hunt pine kitchen Hour, # 5e.. 

Stairs ..,.,«•.,■■.,•*.■,(.*,,...,■ ■■■■».■«••«■.•••■■...•••••••.'...-....... 

Hardware aud liails - ..*■«.•■ 

Mill work, carting and 
1-abnr. 



MASONaV. 

IT square* eieavatlng, "d f ljua Hl.i 

Sil perch cellar sume, laid, % fl'JO ISM 

■O.iHSI bricks, laid, «t #ls IM'.O 

a ihlmbli 



Don yards plastering. & '. 
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1'alullng, not In 
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of those around then. With this human warmth, however, in given 
off a certain ammiut of organic exhalation, so that tlic air in the 
centre of the room will be less pure than that nearer the fresh-air 
openings at the sides, nml it will be necessary to furnish the middle 
portion* with an additional supply. In mam' buildings this eould be 
done by placing register* in the aisles between the seats, introducing 
at small intervals air taken fresh from the outside, warmed in the 
basement and sent up through pipes, but wo have to bear in mind 
that our hall will often be used for dancing, so thai registers in any 
part of the floor will be ipiilc inadmissible, and some other place 
u»t be found for delivering the air. 

There are but two other positions where inlets can be placed 
the floor, one of these being the vertical front of the stage 
ami the other the front of the gallery. Holh of then: will do, and 
we will arrange to use them, although in different ways. The 
front of the stage being separated, sometimes by an orchestra, some- 
times merely by an ojien space, from the front rows of seats, may be 
used as a great register, throwing in air along its whole extent, and 
the air so introduced will, in its passage across the orchestra space, 
diffuse and mix itself with other currents, thereby losing its original 
impetus, and reaching the occupants of the front benches as a breeze 
so gentle as to be hardly felt. This stage front will, in fact, offer the 
best position in the. room for the advantageous introduction of air, 
and we must arrange for tatting it by ample openings from the out- 
side into the space under the stage, and for warming it by radiators 
before delivering it into the auditorium. Some of the radiators may 
be placed close to the open gratings of the front, where their di- 
rect warmth will bo felt by the persons nearest them, who are most 
extiosed to the current. 

By ukin ' advantage of the shape of the space under the stage, wo 
shall be able to secure a gentle but strong horizontal delivery of the 
warmed air, which will send it well toward the centre of the room 
before it begins to ascend, and the portion of the auditorium nearest 
the stage will thus be supplied with fresh air throughout its whole 
extent. Kor the remaining half we will take fresh air from the rear 
wall, under the front of the gallery, but in a manner slightly different 
from that employed for tlic first portion. In order to throw the supplv 
from this direction well into the centre of the auditorium, we shall 
need tb bring it in with considerable velocity, and as the seats for 
the audience extend to a point within a few feet of the gallery front, 
the current, if allowed to strike the persons sitting in them, would be 
felt as a disagreeable and even dangerous draught, so that we shall 
do best to iutroduco the greater part of it at a height of ten or 
twelve feet above the ground. In this wav the main current will 
pass above the heads of those sitting near die inlet registers, the air 



tie best to lake it from the ridge, but in cold weather this would 
hardly be the case, much of the air becoming chilled and returning 
downward before reaching that point, so that we shall do better to 
exhaust it from the level of the cornice, a little above the line of 
separation between the lower, fresh, warm and horizontally moving 
stratum, and the upper stratum of vitiated, gradually -cooling and 
descending air. If the hall were of a perfectly simple sha|ie, this 
upper stratum would move uniformly all around, but there are two 
causes which will give it a tendency toward the stage end of the 
room. One of these is the attraction of the stage ventilation, which 
draws the upper air sensibly toward the proscenium-arch ; and the 
other is the pressure of the air from the gallery, which, introduced 
through radiators at the sides and rear, will move forward into the 
main body of the auditorium, pushing the stratum in front of it in 
the same direction. The mass uf air which we wish to remove will 
then be impelled gently against the proscenium wall, and can be re- 
moved most effectively by openings in that wall, through which it 
can continue its course into the ventilation-shaft anil away from the 
building. These openings can have any decorative sliape, and 
should communicate with a conduit behind 'the proicenium wall, car- 
ried into the main ventilating flue. 



THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

COMPETITIVE PKSIflXS FOR $3,000-HOltBES SUBMITTED BY " OrS- 
ernl Moon" AXt> BY "Comfort" [xo. 2 J. 

S110CI.D any of our non-professional readers desire to build accord- 
ing to either of these designs, we trust he will do the author the simple 
justice of putting the work into his hands. YVe shall always be 
pleased to put client and author into communication with each other. 

uoi'aK ton n. c. o. bai.s, ksk,., i.ndi anaidi.is. IM>. MKSSRd. 
1. H. A A. U. STEM, ARCHITECTS, 1KUI ASAPOMSS, INK. 

The first store is of stone, and the second story is covered with 
red tile. The house cost $15,000. 

IIKSIOX KOR A RECEIVING TOMB. MR. C. B. ATWOOP, ARCHI- 
TECT, SEW YORK, X. Y. 
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lie within reach of the lungs of the audi- 
ence only in proportion as it loses velocity. Under this arrange- 
ment, the greater the force with which it enters the room the more 
effective will the stream bo in reaching and stirring up the atmos- 
phere of the middle portions, ami wo may with advantage place the 
radiators for heating it in the basement, and bring the air up by 
pipes through the offices in the basement aud first story, lly making 
the pipes straight, with a curved elbow at the top to direct the current 
into the room, we shall obtain a heated column long enough to possess 
a very considerable buoyant tendency, and the air will lie thrown into 
the hall with force enough to carry it to the centre before it will 
begin to rise. To complete the supply of fresh air for the room, we 
must furnish the occupants of the rear rows, who will receive little 
benefit front the currents passing over their heads, with some sepa- 
rate inlets near the floor, bringing tho air in through exposed sleam 
coils in the direct-indirect manner, so that, »» at the sides of the 
room, the chill caused to the persons near by the movement of the 
incoming air, which, slight as it is, increases' the evaporation from 
tlic skin, and causes a sensation of cold ; together with the loss of 
heat due to radiation from the body to the cold walls, and the un- 
pleasant draughts due to accidental currents, may be compensated by 
the warm rays from the pipes. 

We shall now have, for the main portion of the auditorium, cur- 
rents of fresh air proceeding from all sides, and meeting in the 
centre. The currents from front and rear are purtsosely directed 
with considerable force in a horizontal direction, and those from the 
stiles, which are, so to speak, pressed upon by the descending cold 
air from the window surfaces, will be deflected in the same direction, 
and this impulse, aided by the natural adhesion of moving air to the 
surfaces with which it comes in contact, will serve to keep at least 
the heads of the occupants uf the room in a pure and constantly re- 
newed atmosphere. On the meeting of the currents in the middle, 
their horizontal movement will bo destroyed, and the buoyant force 
due to the heat of the mass of air, which lias grown warmer in pars- 
ing among the bodies of the (teople, will assert itself, carrying the 
whole upward. Then, if not otherwise disposed of, it will become 
chilled by contact with the underside of the cold roof, and will 
descend along the surfaces of the roof, walls and windows, to mingle 
again with the incoming air from the radiators, ami repeat the same 
round. This would not only contaminate the freshness of the new 
supply, but would very much reduce its amount, since air cannot be 
forced by ordinary means into a room which is full already, so that 
we uiust, to secure a continuance of the flow of pure air, remove the 
vitiated atmosphere before it can descend to the level of the incom- 
ing currents. 

If the movement of the nir were positive enough to carry it, after 
rising above the beads of the people, directly to the roof, it might 



THE $.1,000-110 1 SE COMPETITION. — XHX 
■raCxTICMTON r<)K dkhi«x sunitrrrEti by " Comfort " (xo. 2). 

CA RPEXTR 1 —Frame «.t spruce, 
sdll and plate, 4" x rr; Muds, 
2" x 4'' and 2" x IV*. Floor joists, 
2" x «"; rafters, 2" x 7". Fl.Hira 
bridged every 7 f . t'overins* 
hunrds, square-edged, hemlock. 
Outside finish of pine. Flash- 
ings of line. Vndi-r floor* of 
hemlock. 1'pt.er fl.Kir*. liard- 
plne In Kitchen, elsewbcie, 
spruce, plain d smooth Insido 
finish, pine In paint Itoors and 
sashes. first quality factory. 
Doors of first story to rune plain 
glass knob* and japanned butts; 
elsewhere to have mineral knobs. 
Kind* to all windows. Hheltee 
in 1 Inset*, pMiitn ;.u>; c 1 1 :i ;«- 
closet. Front stain*, first flight, 
ash. others ol pine. 

J/<i»»nru : — Cellar wall, rub- 
bhs-stone laid dry and pointed, 
fireplaces, fare-brick laid in red 
mortar, with tile b e a r t h «. 
Chimneys, piers ami underpinning of common brick, laid in lime- mortar. 

/'•linthi'i:— Outside, two coats of white-lead and oil. Inside, one coat of 
shellac and two coats of l-aint. 

J'liitlrriny: — Spruce liitlis, and tw<s.coot work. 

1'lniubinii : — Long hopper water-closet; soapstone sink in Kitchen and 
force-pump. 

Estimate or Quantities ash Pnirxs ncuxu xkab Bustos. Mass. 
CABraBTRT, 

tn.we feet spruce Umber. «i *1T 

n.mm feet •■ partlli..ii and rurrlng stock, a f ID 

S.<M) Iwi Ii«m1.,ck und.r floor ami eim-iiug boards, ft SIS. 
SJ M. |.lno shingles, * #T " 




X M. plo. shingles, ,1 *1.3<1 

le« slock tor outside finish 

lm f-et (line gullets 

311 wlii<l»w inplrlr, frame. sash, glass, 

2*J doors and frames, 4 £3 
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frames, « 

Outside door, (i *l& 

Front |Mirch 

iBfMt Itnlsb 



•NMIH4HII 



- • • - - « 



rwfeet 

Stslrs 

Hardware 1 
Mil: work. 
Labor. 



ImTlic^mflwir; 8 8c" 



IU1 



nn.uu 
covin 



IT squares eicarating. id SJ.W1. , 

Ml perch cellar stone, laid. ft $iJa PAO 

10."S> bricks, laid. « »l« Iso.l) 

H ttdmbl** I.e 

tan yards plastering, tft :i5c ...... 

I tl rf p 1 acsst ...•,■■■■..■.■>.*.■•>..*•■.*>>>.■>..•• a • ■ • .a •......*........... 4*1.0 

Palming, not liiclud.ug glssing KM 
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Conductors. 100 feet, L! J Inch line. 
Plumbing 



................... ........ 




1 Crescent 



All the work and materials to l« « armuted good quality, 
fxcaruffen.'— TI>b entire collar to bo excavated 

Slant- HVo t.-Bastiiieut wall, to be ol stone IS" thick, laid In mortar and 
neatly pointed. 

flrirXvork: — The chimneys to be bar 

Im I A and Plotter : — The 'on tire fir»t 
anil bull in attic to bp latiird and plastered. 

AVrfu/aer».--The Pailor fireplaces to have tile hearth and facing, with 
cant-Iron hark; the Dining-room and second «tory will have brick hearth, 
back and facing*. 

Cittern:— Build brick cistern 8' diameter and R' dcen. properly 
and made water-tight ; same to havo brick dome and tile drain 
will, tin leader*. 



. 'x 8"; posts, 4"x Interties. 4"x 6"; 
, 4" X 8"; imf ten.. 2" x IV ; valley rafter,, 2" x V ; ridge 



I •/ Timbtrt:-] 
»w. It" x ti"; 
pie.-™. 2" x V. 

Hridyintj;- All floor* to have one row of cross-bridging. 
Rouft:— AU condom to 1m- moulded, and have gutters and valley* properly 
tinned; root* to lie of shingle* laid ouaktta; the gutters will have tin leaden 
to connect w Ufa miu-water drains; llie onc-slorv portlou, biuing-rooiu, bay- 
window and alcove will have roof* of tin. 

Siding: — The frame to be covered with hemlock board*, and lined with 
heavy building paper: the first story will then be covered with clapboard*; 
Uie second story and gables with shingle*; verandas will have matched 
ceilings of pine. 

Flimrt:— All inside floors to lie of spruce, B" wide; porch floors, pine. 

B'ihuW*.-A1I windows will have double- hung slldiug sash, glazed with 
single thick Kronen .heet-glaa. ; bay-window, will lave Inside Venetian 
blinds, other windows, outside rolling blinds. 

Itaart:— All Inside doors to be W thick, and have nionldcd pane 
demr, as shown on detail drawing, U" thick; all to be bung with 
have mortise-lock* with porcelain furniture. 

Trimming: — 'Hie whole of the trimming will lie of pine, with reeded 
mouldings; the door and window to finish with corner and base block*. 

*/«<>». — SUiirs to he of pine, with ash nonels. rails and balusters, as 



will bo 



I'antrirt and ( 'foscts.— All 
shelves, as directed. 

H'uiiuoodni/.— The 
sketch. 

Mant< It.— Fit up mantels as shown on detail drawings; the one in 
store will be of pine; th<*e ill first story will bo of ash, 

Timi:— Kit tip tank in attic, If x 4' and X deep 

iliv-tlaw "<it: - Caw- up sinks 
the bath to have bard-wood top. 



The whole of the wurk usually painted, both outside and In, to have three 
coals of good qiuiiil\ while-lead uud oil |vdnt. of such color as directed , the 
chimneys abote roofs to be painted red, with black pointing. 

nmm 

Tank in attic to lie lined with lead: fit up planished bath-tub where 
shown; to bo a cast Iron sink In Kitchen, with cast-iron legs and b»k. tit 
up raugc and water-lack, connected with gahaiilxcd-ltou 20-gallou boiler; 
the wash-tubs, sink mid hath will lw supplied with hotnnd cold water; fit 
In Kitchcu connected with cistern; same to supply tbe 



up fou-e-puiiip 
Kitchen sink a 



Carpenter work 



Estimate sob Vicinity ok N'kw Yi>ik. 
tMOMtl Pslntlmr. 



Itri.no 



le builders near 
oil Ibe ground lb 



New York; 



liuMible 



loe.ll- 



Tbe abnve Is an estimate from reliable 
However, to give tbe bill of quahlitli 
mate the itiimtier of days' work. 

You will oliMrve 1 have put tbe architect's fee at $-."*l,or S ' '. ■■m &G,non, believ- 
ing this to be consistent with toe schedule of Ibe A. 1. A., wblch state*: " Vat 
work under *\i«si a special rate In excess," and x* tbe architect's work on a 
I ,:..«KH„.u., U fully equal to that of a bouse cosuug *i,llO(l, I 



i Ciiaxmbl Tunnel.— Sir John )I«wk»h«w, civil engi- 
neer, recently stated that there were no engineering difficulties in the 
way of the formation of the tunnel between France and England, and 
that its maintenance would be cheap. He estimated the cost of the 
tunnel at £8,000,000, and said the work woulil occupy in construction 
right year*, lie had no doubt as to the financial success of the under- 
taking. It was reasonable to reckon upon 2.000,000 passengers being 
carried through the tunnel annually at Us. per head, and I.'JOIMXJO tons of 
goods at 6(. per ton. That would produce a revenue of £000,000. Al- 
lowing forty percent for working expenses, 8 75 per cent could then be 
paid upon the capital of £#,000,000. As one means of defence, it had 
been suggested that step* should be taken by which the tunnel could 
be fluoded. He, however, was of opinion that arrangements could be 
made to throw up a mass of shingle inside the tunnel and thus prevent 
its use. If necessary, the tunnel could be blown tip. Should more than 
one tunnel bo constructed, the question whether or not they should all 
be defended by forts was a questiun for a military man. If there were 
several tunnels they could be easily defended by the same fortifications 
on the English side. The funnel would be 180 feet below tbe bed of 



THE SALE OF THE HURLBERT COLLECTIONS. 

fTTHERE is tieing sold at auction in New 
JJ^> York while this i»*ue of the American 
Architect is passing through the press, a 
collection of peculiar interest- It consists of 




pictures, furniture, tapestries and miscellane- 
ous bric-a-brac gathered together (luring many 
years by Mr. William Henry Hurlbert, who 
is well known as an intelligent judge of tbe 
works of art of past time* a* well as of our 
own. It is only of the pictures, however, that 
I wish to make brief mention here. In the 
strict and not tbe advertising sense of the 
word thev form a " unique " collection — one 
which is riot likely lo be duplicated, that is, on 
this side of the water. It is not often one can 
sav of an auction sale that there is not a bad picture in the lot. Hut 
one can say it here, even of the very few modern French examples by 
such men as Merle and Lrfebvre which have rather an alien look 
amid their finer surrounding*, for even these few are very good 
specimens in their own wav. Much snore interesting, however, are 
manv small canvases by the great Frenchmen of an earlier day — 
hv I K.i/, Lanihinvt, Michel, Fauslin-liensou, Datibigny and others — 
aimost all painted in the early days of the artists' activity and showing 
their powers in their most characteristic phases, before |K>pularily and 
inonev-inaking had wrought their inevitable mollifications. A 1 ~ 
ful MariHiM, one of his well-known works, is an example of at 
very seldom seen on thi* side of the waler. English pictures, too, 
are" not wanting, as for example a Nasmylh and a little I>e*lie which 
hut will lie a revelation to those who knuw Leslie only by the crude, 
chalky colors of his later work as shown in the Lenox Library col- 
lection. A fine Sir Joshua, one of several versions he painted of 
the rhilJ with the mouse's cage, is in excellent preservation with the 
flesh tones still intact. Of yet greater interest, however, are the old 
pictures in the collection —'one or two excellent and imjiortanl ex- 
amples of the Italian schools and a number of fine Dutch lundsca|>ea 

— among others a sea piece by Van Dcr Vehle with exquisitely trans- 
parent water, two llohbemas (one of which with dark trees and a glow- 
ing skv could not easily he surpassed), a tiny Backhuy sen, a battle- 
piece by Tcnirrs, and two Ruysdaels. One of these last is, I think, 
the gem of the collection — a small picture showing a flat Dutch land- 
scape with a broad road that run* straight away from the spectator 
in the middle of the composition. In spite of this formality iu theme, 
and in spite of the non-piclnresqueness of the subject and the lot ilig 
accuracy with which details have been treated, 1 know of no laud- 
scape of any school which is more full of grandeur and of sentiment, 
and it is in admirable condition, the »olt blue* of the exquisite sky 
not having faded out a* is too often the ease with similar works, and 
the golden tone of the whole being perfectly preserved. It will be a 
pity if all these pictures are allowed to pass into private keeping 
without at least an effort to secure some of them for our museums. 
And it will he a slill greater pity, perhaps, if Mr. Hurlbert's Turner 

— well-known to fame hut so secluded for many years that hut few 
have seen it — is allowed to share a similar fate. Indeed there is 
a worse danger yet to lie apprehended here; for this is a picture of 
which the dealer* know the value, and which, if it fall* into their 
hands, will undoubtedly Ik taken hack lo England for sale. 1 do not 
hesitate to sav that it is a canvas which will show Turnur to nntrav- 
elled American eye* as he has never been shown before, and will 
prove to them for the first time that the praise which has been lav- 
ished on him by English critics has not been the mistaken eulogy of 
an eccentric, unbalanced, if splendid, genius. The picture* iu the 
Lenox Library give no idea of the Turner we see on this Venetian 
canvas, and a dozen ■ Slave Ships" would lie all loo little to exchange 
for such a work. It was painted in Turner's best period when Ins 
talent had reached its highest and molt fiersonal development but 
had not yet fallen into the apparently wilful extravagances which 
mark the time when the " Slave Ship " was executed. It is a large 
picture, in excellent condition, pitched in a high key with a prepon- 
derance of whites and blues and with the brilliant sail* of Venetian 
fisliing-huats a* its strongest notes. The catalogue will give, 1 be- 
lieve, the " pedigree " of the picture, but it is not of the sort that 
needs extrinsic recommendations. Never before ha* there been such 
a chance to get possession for our public institution* of a character- 
istic example of Turner's most admirable mood. And it is doubtful 
whether, should this chance be lost, the future will supiilv a wiser 
generation with another. As will be remembered, Mr. Thomas Mo- 
ran had for years a fine landscape which he attributed with much ap- 
parent justice to Turner's earlier years. Some judges said •• not a 
Turner but an Old Chrome," hot must, I think, agreed with the 
owner in his attribution. At all events the "Conway Castle " was 
a beautiful example of the kind of work done by Turner in hi* ear- 
lier years and by the other great men of that moment. It might 
well have found an honored place in one of our museums, and had 
we then secured this Venetian canvae of Mr. Hurlbert's to put be- 
side it we should have had data by which the artist und his progres- 
sive art might have been studied and understood. Xo greater con- 
trast could have Ix-cn conceived and none more instructive to the 
student, whether of art principles in general, or of the life ami woik 
of the greatest of English hind-i ape painters. The "Conwav Cas- 
tle" is uufortunatcly Tost to us forever : hut the " Venice " we may 
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Mill Mam. Its price will doubtless bo high, but it ii to lie hoped 
there is some lover of art among us wise enough to see its value nml 
enough to give it to our public, cither in this city or in 
r; or if thin is too much to ask. let us hope thure is some 
o will >.i»! ii for America even if iu the semi-seclusion of a 
private gallery. II. (J. van Kk.\*sklaicr. 



THE BUSTEKIXG OF PAIXT. 




JJP 



THE subject of the blistering 
of paint has from time u> 
lime i ngn *s< ii the nttentinn 
<if practical men ; but, so fur as 
wc can follow it in the literature 
pertaining to the building Mule, 
Its cause has never [icon clearly 
laiil down, ami hence it is a de- 
tail enshrouded in mystery. 

We pro|M»c. in the present no- 
tin', to lay down some general 
rules that govern this phenome- 
non, if we may so call it, ami from 
the same to Jraw some practical 
conclusions, tin- object of which 
will be to set the oncstion at rest. 
The blistering of paint is in a 
large measure Traceable to the 
| HK- it ion of the painted surface; 
It is usually found on work pre- 
senting a south aspect or excised 
to the full rays of the sun. As a 
defect it is associated with the suiu- 
the English humid, 
winters being opposed to 
its action. The deduction to be 
drawn from this is that it is the effect of beat. Paint, wc know, is a 
IkmIv lioth mineral and metallic, made into a plastic slate by oil, the 
object of which is to keep out the moisture from exposed surfaces in 
our building* and other works, and to offer, on internal works, a 
uniform and pleasing surfai-e to the eve. The oil used is linseed, 
which by boiling attains setting or lining unnlitio* : its thick or heavy 
nature, when loaded with mineral and metallic mailers, being let down 
for tctntiorary or working purposes by spirits uf tur]>ciitiuc, a volatile 
spirit thai is a mere aid to the spreading of the paint. Paint so 
largely composed of oil will never fairly set or assume a dry slate, 
one uninfluenced by beat. However dry anil brittle it may apjiear, it 
is capable of being rendered soft and plastic by the application of 
heat, and hence the hand-stove of the painters is the most ordinary 
instrument for the removal of old paint. We mention this, for it is 
clear that, approach the subject us we will, we find heat the prime 
cau-c of the blistering of paint. 

Closing in with our subject and bringing it into narrower lines, we 
find blistering, projierly speaking, wholly confined to wood ns a luise 
or groundwork. It is true it is not unknown to iron or plaster: but in 
these cases it is variant in form, and not Mistering iu the true -cum- of 
tlie term. 'Pic blistering of |>aint on iron is not traceable to the 
softening of the paint and the shelling up of the same, but to water 
making its way to the naked iron, through some crack or defect in 
the paint, and becoming an active agent in oxidation. The blister 
thus formed is clearly the separation of (be film of paint from the 
iron, by the formation of rust upon the face, which, as a foreign 
material, forms an effectual separation of the two bodies. The exten- 
sion of those blisters i« dependent upon tin- supply of water, and. un- 
like the true blister, is not dependent upon heat "or a south or sunny 
The blistering of paint on iron .«■< urs in any as|»vct or 
in the full light, or in the dark, in the summer or die w inter, 
the destructive agent being water; it is dciieudent upon i ther con- 
dition*. The blistering of paint u|s>n plaster is in a large degree 
analagoiis to that nf iron, inasmuch as it is tonne! by the disintegra- 
tion of the base by the action of water. Painted plaster-work, so long 
as water can lie kept from percolating through the cracks or faults, or 
gaining entrance from above by filtration, or from In-low by capillary 
action, is a highly durable material; but the moment water gains a 
holing, the lime in some degree is dissolved, and, upon tiring removed 
and re-dc|Mi*ilcd, naderv'ocs the pn«cs« of rci ry stallizatiuii ; a pow- 
dery substance is thus formiil, that comes as a stranger between the 
pain: and the plaster, in which res|iecl it Ix-ars a strong rv«cuiblatK-o 
to rust, the result of the oxidation of iron. Large hu es of plaster 
are subject to fractures from expansion under the beat of the sun, or 
from the lifting of the upper members of a building, conseipient u|«iu 
Uie admission of water from gutters or copings, the lifting being the 
result of secondary crystallization set up in the joints of mortar. We 
thus get an explanation of the fact that the blistering of paint, so to 
speak, always occurs in the neighborhood of cracks or fractures iu the 
plaster, ana is more pronounced in the cornice or upper pari than in 
any other part of a building. In pnmf of its being the result of 
crystallization, the f M e of the piaster is alway s found to lie covered 
over with |n»wilcrcii lime. 'Hie painter, hailing thi«, takes care to 
saturate the disintegrated face of the framework iu euVi.ting repairs ; 
but this, ns he finds to his chagrin, is no protection against the rcour- 
rcin •• of the evil, for hi long as water or moisture is admitted at any 
|>uitit, so long will this abnormal blistering ensue. The blistering o 



paint upon plaster-work, like that upon iron, is not dependent upon 
heat; it is a chemical action set up by water MM a body of dry lime 
in a partial state of crystallization; it is caused by the lime dissolving 

and its removal — it may be in but an infinitesimal ilcgrci and its 

recryslallization. L*|»>n the water eva|w>rating. the result is a dry 
powder that works an effectual separation between the film of |iaint 
and the groundwork of plaster, and it dis s not attach itself to cither 
of the bodies, but remains a tmwihr until the film of paint or blister 
is removed, when it may bo dusted off with a brush. 

The blistering of paint u|h»ii wood is distinct in its order, and is 
the general blister known in the trade. It occurs on the face of 
wissl-wiirk excised to the sun. and is traceable to the influence of 
heat. It is not pronounced iu the case of new work, where the body 
of paint is not great ; hut it is a great evil and an eyesore on old 
work, when' the coats of paint are layered one on the oilier. Wood 
as a groundwork i« a jsirous body, highly charged with moisture iu a 
natural state, and never free from it in a so-called dry state, when 
used in exjHised situations. It may U- taken that wood, during the 
winter season, or one-half of the year, is absorbing moisture. We 
may see this in our outer doors, our gales, our sliding sashes, and our 
shutters, for the joiner is constantly being called into nspiisition to 
ease the same. 'I his moisture, so largely present iu the atmosphere, 
cannot he kept out of the wood by the most careful painting, in our 
shop-fronts it ha- ready access lo'the hack of the wood-work, the face 
sides being the only ones which arc painted; iu our doors and gates 
it is absorbed from the sills or the ground, from the fai t that the lower 
edges are unpaintcd. Then' is alw ay s some portion of the woodwork 
hid from the eye, which is unpaintcd, and there the sy stem of ahsorjs- 
tion is active during the winter or rainy season. Wood in this state, 
during the hottest days in the summer, will make efforts to throw off 
this moisture. We then find the heat of the sun applied wilh great 
force to the painted face, and the unpaintcd face to Is- in the cold shade. 

The effect of this jiowerful heat is to draw the moisture, to the Uu f 

tlie wood, where its course is arrested by sundry impervious coats of 
paint ; it is here generated into steam, the expansive power of which 
ton es away the paint, and the familiar blister is formed. Paint, as a 
mineral or metallic lusty, doc* not ineor|»orate with the wood ; it 
simply adheres then'to, forcing its fronds, «i to s]icak, into the fain-* of 
the wood, and filling up the interstices formed by the bundles of film's. 
Hence we find that paint fails to adhere to highly-resinous or greasy 
wisnls. and the knots themselves, from lioing haiii and compact, must 
l»- faced with knotting iinu|Misitioii as a ground for the paint. Paint, 
in parting company with wood, or, in other wonls, forming a blister, 
will adopt one of two courses : — 

First, to tear itself clear from its association with the wuo<l. Ex- 
amined by a glass it will be found to have a rough uudcrfacc, lh« 
exact counterpart of the |«inms face of the wood. It will resemble 
the inner face of l>cech-liark, which presents innumerable vertical 
plates, the casts, as it wen', of little interstices in the woody face of 
the tree. 

Second, to tear itself clear from the first coating or priming on (he 
face of the wood, the outer coats only forming the blister. This lat- 
ter i» the most ordinary course followed by heat or steam blisters, but 
in cold-water blisters, a form of blister not generally known, hut one 
upon which wc shall offer a few nunarks, the first of the aliovc courses 
is followed, and the paint as a body is fori oil fn.m the wood. 

It must !*• understood that there an' certain well-defined laws regu- 
lating the blistering of paint. The groundwork must Ik- a soil, (sinius, 
ahsorU-nt wih«I in which a sufficient amount of moisture is pn sent to 
cn ale steam beneath the imfH.'rvious coating of paint. The paint 
must be of sufficient IkkIn or texture to l>c impervious. If it i« thin, 
the natural accompaniment of new work, il will not blister, for it is 
not impervious, and the steam will e*oa|tc into the rarefied annua- 
phen- ; and hence we find blistering wholly associated wilh old work 
upon which a gn at Imdv of paint is present. 

The nmedy for this i ml i nary stcam-hlistering of paint i«. on the 
oue hand, to paint the back side of the wood as well as the ends and 
edges, and so pivvcut the absorption of moisture during the wet or 
winter season. This we admit is a most difficult ojs-ralion. (In the 
other hand, bard, close, uuahsorhciit wisnls, like mahogany should In* 
used as a groundwork when' practical; failing these, the Isxly of the 
paint should lie thin, light, or semi-porous, and not dense or imper- 
vious. Proof of this is found iu paint which has accumulated iu 
thickness U iug rein. mil by the baud-stove to pn-vent blistering. 
This is done upon soft wood as a basis, but not u|sm hard wihhI, in hi, 
or plaster. A deal might be said U|mii the reimnal of paint by heat 
and chemicals, such as potash, Egy ptian clay, and other composition*; 
but we ndrain from touching u|>on it (ruin the fact that it is outside 
the beading of this chapter. 

A blister u'siu inm will Ik* found to embrace the whole Imdy of the 
paint, and to be ferruginous on the inner face, showing thai the separa- 
tion is in the iron itself. A blister upon plaster will, in like dcgn'O, 
embrace the whole Issly of paint, and be coated with lime or powder 
on its inner face, showing thai the separation is in the plaster; indeed, 
this is {intent, for the blister will often be found with a thick coating 
of plaster adhering to the same, showing that the disintegration has 
occurred in the body or centre of the plaster. This is a well-known 
fact, as, u|>on the npainting of plaster faces, the brick-layer is often 
brought u|ion the scene to repair the damage and restore the face for 
the painter. 

A blister upon wood docs not necessarily embrace the whole lmdy 
of tll« paint, as the separation will often' take place bctwi • n li e 
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priming, or first coat, and the subsequent coats, and il never brings 
■way a backing of the ground-work, unless the wimkI lie rotten, in 
which case it cannot be cullcil a blister, but a falling-in or giving way 
of thi! ground-work. The rotting of wihhI with a painted face i - a 
pronouneeil illustration of the ahsorljciit nature of wood, when a'so- 
ciaU'il at the back or unprotected face witli damp or moisture; such 
Wood, if exposed to the sun on the |«intcd face, will be the first to 
Water, and that which is the drvest and least absorbent in it* texture, 
will be the last. 

'I'he blistering of paint upon wood in not, as i* generally believed, 
the direct effect* of heat upon the oil in the paint ; if ft were, we 
should find it taking the sauie action u|Kin iron or planter, which, we 
need scarcely say. is not the case. Heat in the case as above noted is 
a secondary agency, the primary one being steam generated from the 
moisture in the porous wood below or In-hind tlie impervious fa<v or 
coating of paint; it is truly shaking a blister; but it is also a blow, 
expansion or cavity, caused by the generation of steam. Blisters 
formed on wood, if cut or friend at an early stage, so as to let out 
the steam, may l>e erased by can-fully rubbing them down to their 
original l>ed, es|iecially so if the separation box taken place on the 
face of the woo.1, in preference to the face of the priming or first coat 
of paint. 

In our researches on the subject under notice wp have been ma- 
terially assisted by investigating the rare phenomenon of cold-water 
blisters on painted wood-work. In December last, the contraction of 
the lead ill the gutters of a house erected in the first ipuirter of the 
present ceutury, or the expansion of the water allowed to lodge 
therein, by the action of frost, caused the lead to split, and u]*in 
a thaw ensuing water made its way into the interior of the house. In 
its downward course it took a cupboard, built in the recess of a chim- 
ney on the first lloor, every part of which was saturated. The door 
has a moulded architrave wrought in (juchec pine; one of the jamlw 
of this architrave imbilied an abundance of water at the mitre, which, 
coursing down the wood by natural gravitation, displai-cd the paint, 
ami blisters apjieared upon the surface identical with those formed by 
heat on wood-work exposed to the sun. Here was a case of blisters 
forming in the depth of winter on old internal wood-work, in a 
position where the sun at no time could shine or act U|*>n it. These 
blisters, unlike those formed by steam under the inlbieuce of the sun, 
had a baggy appearance, as if weighted or loaded with water. I'jxin 
marking their position we found them to be travelling downwards, at 
the rate of about one-quarter of an inch per day. These blisters up- 
on lieing pricked or cut, gave out their water, and the skin of paint 
allowed itself to lie ruhlied down into its old position, where il adhered 
after the supply of water hail lieen cut off. \Ve found that the (taint, 
as a body, had' detached itself from the naked wood, and that its 
inner face was an imprint of that porous body. 

Water, a.-, we know, is foreign to paint, for iiaint will not adhere to 
wet or unseasoned wood. In like maimer, old paint will detach it- 
self from wood, if the w<k*I is highly |iorous and charged or saturated 
with moisture. In the case in |xiint, the head of the architrave, 
where the grain or pores of the wood was fixed in a horizontal posi- 
tion, did not blister on the face. The blisters only occurred in tiie 
[>f the architrave fnrmini; the iamb, in which the grain or 
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The pressure on the lower valve 
and the current again moves, is again arrested, and 
rises in the tube. If an air-chamber, like the one 
fixed in connection with the bottom in the upright pi|ie, it 



upper part ot the architrave forming tb 

pores of the wood were in an upright or ]»-r|iciiilicular position. The 
vessels were here weighted or charged with water, which, as it worked 
to the face, forced off the paint and lodged in blisters so formed by 
its agency. 

Blisters so formed by cold water, gravitating or coursing down the 
fibres of the wood, suggest the fact that they are formed with the ex- 
ercise of but little force, and they prepare" us for the admission that 
the generation of steam by the action of the sun is sufficient to ac- 
count for their prcscucc on ordinnry wood-work. It must lie bOTM 
in mind that the formation of these cold-water blisters could not occur 
except on very soft or porous wood. We were not prepared to admit 
that the are hitravc in question was so hard or dense in its texture as 
even Baltic red or yellow fir ; or if it was. fir, that it was then a wholly 
|«irous sap-wood. On investigation, we found it to lie the ordinary 
Quelle* pine, a very liglit, soft, porous, spongi-like wood — a ela~< of 
wood highly suitable for the development of such a phenomenon ; 
one whose |s>rous nature throws great light upon the subject of 
tering of paint. - W. S., in The liuildlng Sew,. 



t again opens, 
again the water 
n a pump, is .it- 
ill secure 

a more regular and constant flow of the water in the perpendicular 
nip*. It will also furnish security against the bursting of l lie pipes 
by the sudden closing of the valve. Estimating the general avcragu 
as sixty per cent, the following rules are given for ascertaining the 
several possible results: — 

To determine the height to which water can be raised, multiply 
the quantity of water to pass through the rain by the whole fall on 
the site, and this product bv .60. Then divide this product bv the 
quantity to be raised in the same time. Thus, if the supply be 
thirty gallons per minute, ami the fall but one foot, how high will 
this raise one gallon per minute? 30 X 1 = 30 X -60 = 18 — I = 
18, thu height to which this .piantity can be raised. T o determine 
how much water can be raised a given height, multiply the ouan- 
tity on the site In its fall, and this product by .80, and then divide 
by the given height. If one hundred gallons How jier minute, the 
fall be six feet, and tho height required seventy feel: 100 X ' = 
600 X •<>" = SS0 -|- TO = 5 gallons per minute. The sources of mis- 
take that frequently occur in the rules are perhaps these: hirst, the 
want of accuracy in the .60 which is assumed as the average. This 
ratio will vary more or less with the length of the tubes through 
which the water is forced, the number or extent of angles or curves, 
the nature and condition of the tubes through which it passes, and 
this on the supposition that the machine itself is perfect in its con- 
struction. 

When the ram was first invented it t 
used for raising large quantities of 

elevate large volumes have failed, on account of the violent shock of 
the valves and the heavy pulsations of the machine, which are so se- 
vere as to render it impossible to make them sufficiently strong to 
stand any length of lime. It is to be hoped that some of these dif- 
ficulties will be removed, as the mm is a most valuable machine in 
supplying water to mansions and factories or mills in the country, 
and thereby lessening the risk of fire, »t little or no expense bevoiid 
the first cost of the machine. The »ixe of a discharge-pipe for a 
hydraulic ram depends upon the distance the water has to be forced, 
the amount of pressure in the supply-pipe, etc. 

To increase the capacity of a hydraulic ram, drill or file ■ bole 
about X inch in diameter in the supply-pipe, about a foot above tho 
place where it enters the ram. At every stroke of the ram a small 
stream will be discharged from this orifice. This at first sight would 
seem to decrease the power instead of augmenting it, but when the 
reaction takes place in the pipe there seems to lie a small quantity 
of air sucked in, and this air is probably liberated from the water 

ir, thus ine're 



s supposed that it could be 
', but as yet all attempts to 



when il reaches the air-chamber, t 



ing the pressure. Tho 



writer tried this on a farm belonging to Judge Calvin E. l'ratt, of 
the New York Supreme Court, and found it to increase materially 
the |>ower of tho ram. The ram was a No. 4, under four-foot fall, 
and after this plan was adopted it sent a one-half inch stream of water 
to a height of twenty-five feet, twelve hundred feet distant from the 
ram, and is well worth a trial by those using rams. Another method 
of calculation is to multiply the quantity supplied by the spring in 
gallons per minute by sixty-five, and multiply the product by the 
number of feet fall, and divide this product by one hundred times 
the height to which tho water is to be elevated. The result will be 
the quantity of water raised per minute. — The Metal Worker. 



BITUMINIZED BRICKS. 



THE HYDRAULIC RAM. 

»HE first invention of this motive power is 
■w-ribed to Mr. Whitehurst, a watch- 
maker, of Derby. England, in 1 772. The 
operation of the hydraulic ram is as 
follows: A spring or other constant 
fc supply of water is used, from which a 
pipe of the necessary diameter is laid 
to a point below ; the greater the fall 
the better. The lower end is furnished 
with a valve, so arranged that when 
uUi-l Jj£f the water in the pipe has acquired a 

f yWfr>' / /tf given velocity it will be closed. This, 

of course, suddenly slops the current. 
If near the lower end a perpendicular 
tube is connected with the main tube, this sudden arrest of the floM 
will force a quantity of water from the main tube to a given height. 




IX a recent issue, the Deutsche Bauzeilung called 
attention to an experiment in street-paving at 
Berlin. Bricks of the dimensions of 8" x 4" x 
4" (in the quality of the usual so-called white 
-~ |W -pii ; el-bricks) have been employed, which 
[a. ( have been impregnated with asphalt 

by a patent vacuum process. By this 
mode of treatment, after the expul- 
sion of air and water has taken place, 
the bricks absorb from fifteen to twenty 
per cent of bitumen, nnd the porous, 
easily destructible substance is changed 
into a tough, elastic mass, said to be 
capable of resisting pressure and con- 
cussion in an exceptional degree, and 
resisting the ingress of moisture. The 
bricks are then laid upon a concrete 
foundation, six inches in thickness, by 
means of hot tat . 

The traffic nt the point in question 

— „„. a* no less than one thousand light vehicle! 

per hour arc said to cross the spot chosen for the trial, in addition 
to thirteen hundred tram-car journeys over this portion of the road- 
way. No previous system of paving has been found to last beyond 
three months without, showing signs of injury, and the opinion is 
expressed that this new paving material has the needful resisting 
properties, as it is rougher than compressed asphalt, and harder 
than wood. Besides these advantages, the points of junction aro 
said to afford a firmer foothold for the horses, and there is no ab- 
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sorption of moisture. The ini|>ortancc of tlie new discovery is also 
dwelt upon wilh special reference to tltc construction of water-proof 
wall«, stable-pavements, counter walls, etc. 

A more rm'til issue of the Thuninduztrip- Ztitutiy discusses the 
matter in a critical spirit, ami records tti*> fact that at the point named 
some of the bricks di>|>Uv, after about three months' wear, such 
crumbling that they have had to be replaced, which has, however, 
been done with comparative caw anil rapidity. It is remarked that 
the rather sudden failure of these brick* is the more surprising as 
they had not previously exhibited sign* of wearing away, aiid doubts 
are expressed whether the material chosen to he impregnated is 
really the uwt suitable for the purpose. An examination by Ilerr 
Riihnu of specimens of the defective, bricks seems to have raited in 
his mind some doubts as to the efficacy of the process a-* really in- 
creasing tjicir resisting properties. Machine-made bricks had licen 
u-*ed, which are, as a rule, wanting in hoinogencousnejis, and although 
the surface was decidedly strenglhcneil by the process, the midilic 
of some; of the bricks had apparently not been impregnated. lie 
does not, however, attach any conclusive importance to th«*e ap- 
pcarancus, as some of the crumbled brick* were impregnated through- 
out. The reason of the sudden wearing away when once the outer 
surface ban been affected is not easy to explain, a* frost could not 
have penetrated the surface, and it is not supp-osc-d that it could 
have rendered the asphalt brittle. Ilenee it is argued that the 
want of complete success may be fairly attributed to the kind nf 
brick chosen, and possibly in some degree to some peculiarity in the 
manner in which the process of impregnation has been carried out. 
The hope is expressed that further experience will remedy the par- 
tial imperfections which have been found to exist in the application 
of the principle indicated. 

A correspondent of the same journal remarks that wall-bricks can, 
by an old method, be impregnated up to twenty-three per cent of 
their original weight, with a mixture of asphalt and tar, and that 
he fails to see the advantages of the new process. He gives various 
interesting details in proof of his assertion that the strength of the 
impregnated brick is dependent upon its qualities before impregna- 
tion, and that the process in cpiestion cannot remedy such defects at 
have originally existed in the bricks. 

According to the quoted reports of the municipal authorities of 
Stuttgart, the system ol laying down the brick* Impregnated accord- 
ing to the older process, between the tramway lines, has proved de- 
cidedly 6U.cccs-.ful. An extension of its application is recommended 
on the grounds of the durability thus arrived at, as well as the more 
comfortable track which is obtained, and the contingent economy in 
the supply of homes for the requirements of the trailic. 



"RAMBLING SKETCHES." 

NEW York. May 15. IfW. 
To the Editor* of the American Architect: — 

(itatUmrn, — Can vou inform mo where I can procure a copv of 
" Rambling Sketches'" by T. Raffles Davison ? Would also like to 
know the price of the book. Yours truly, J. \V. C. 

fYot. can obtain Mr. latvfaon's " Rambling Sketches " of Mr. H. P. Ke.i- 
wny. -"JO Devonshire St., Boston. Price, *5.2S. — Kds American Archi- 

TWT.J _ _ 

"ORIGINAL PORTRAITS OK WASHINGTON." 

9M So. Fifth St., Pnii.Ai.ai.iHiA, Maj »«. MM- 
To TUK EDITOR* OF TDK AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 

lknr Sim, — My attention has been called to a card presumably 
from Miss Elizabeth Bryant Johnston, compiler of the work entitled 
Original Portrait) of Waihingion, reviewed by me In your [taper of 
June I". 1HH2, in which Miss Johnston accepts my offer of material 
to improve and correct her work in a subsequent edition. I am glad 
to know that a new edition is to be published, but wish that it might 
he an entirelv new book ; however that may be, if Miss Johnston . 
will semi me a working copy of her book —that is, interleaved sheets 
— I will gladlv make such corrections and addition* as my data will \ 
afford. Very respectfully yours, ('has. Henry Hart. 

SUB-SURFACE DRAINAGE. 

Winnei-eu, Mays. !sM. i 
TO TIIF. EDITORS OF THF. AMERICA*; ARCHITECT: — 

GcrUlrmen, — I have read with much pleasure and profit the vari- 
ous articles which have appeared from time to lime in your valuable 
paper on the subject of sewerage for isolated bouses or small towns, 
and more especially those having reference to suli-surface irrigation. 
As this system cannot I* satisfactorily used in a cold country where 
the frost enters the ground from three to four feet, 1 should be glad if 
some of your correspondents would deal with the question under the 
circumstances referred to, that is, the disposal of sewage in a coun- 
try where the winters are long and eld. 

Your* respectfully, J. Greeneiei.d. 

[W« believe that Colonel Waring Is of the opinion th.it a pmperlv ar- 
ranged *nt>-*iirl:ii:e drainage syste in is ncA prevented from workup properly 
by aiiy degree of cold, tJic ln-svt latent in the waste liquids tu-in^ snfli. icut 
to thaw a p&'sazo for each discharge fmiu llir Hush-tank with *ulucii*iil ni- 
hility to prrrcnt congeuttiou taking place within tin- pipes. — E»j». Ameri- 
ca*! Architect.) 



BOOKS FOR BEGINNERS. 

Ki< im.cto, M»y33, t«KJ. 

To TiiK Editors of Tnit American Architkct: — 

I fear Sir*, — Will you be so kind as to inform me through the 
.-I iwerictiii Architect, what books you would advise a person who de- 
sires to learn architecture to study ? 

Yours respectfully, G. 

(Fob the history of architecture, read Fergitsson's "llittory nf Arthitf -t- 
vrr." three volume*; for the "order*,'' study Vignola or Sir William 
Chambers; for a review of architecture in all lt« branches, study Gwilt's 
"Knriirloprdia of Archilftitrr." These Iwioks can lie ordered thrnngh any 
rlrxl-cla** Isyik dealer. For construction, get "Xotet on UrtiMiw/ < VnuIrNc- 
tiun." published In llircfl voluniiss by .1. 11. I.ippincott. Philadelphia, prico 
.*M:!.(lO, Tranlw Inc's •■ llitnd-hmk for Kniinrcm ami ,treA/<« 1 Tre-1- 
cnld's •• < 'orpcrifr-jr.- " and fur Aiin-rlcnn practice, stmlv tlie |»]M-rs on 

"llulMiwi Sni «(f»*ii«" published in the Amrrinm Art hUrd durinu 

the piist two yean. — Kds. Amebic a> ABnirrEcr. 



OL'R ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Sraixo Valuev, Mi»s., MayH, 1M3. 
To the Editor* of the Amkhicav Architect: — 

Otutlemerty — Sonic of your Western snhscriliers fail to see any 
point of interest in your competition for a $3,o00-house, and do not 
know how it is going to benefit anybody unless, indeed, it should Iss 
to convince the authors of the plans of their real capacity in that 
line ; but as we have no interest whatever In that, we should prefer 
to see something else illustrated in your valuable paper. 
Respectfully submitted for your consideration by 

H. J. Andersen. 

fWi: are fiillv conscious that there may be other than " Western " archi- 
tect* who would prefer tn have us publish illustration* of a more exalted 
Brcliitcctnral character than tlw designs fur S-'KiXm-house*. Hut we trust 
that the disrunteiitnl will pn**«m themselves in patieMe, and hear In iiilnil 
tluit the editor* have to consider she rights and interests of three important 
parties: (1) mem birrs of tbn profession, of greater or leas training and ea~ 
paiilT: |g| a very targe number of uon-|mifm*ioiial salwcritwr*. who pay 
their money for the sole pnr|a:-*c of obtaining de«i|ins which will assist them 
In reaching a dorislon as to what sort of a dwelling-house to tin i Id . or what 
architect to cnuilov: and t '-h the pecuniary Interest of ttie publishers, who do 
not maintnin this journal on purely philanthropic principle*. We hare not 
the least mi*j:iving Uiat each subscriber would not receive full value for his 
money, even sbonld he choose to destroy the prints of these cheap bouses.— 
Kiw. Amrkican ARCiin'RCT.] 



NOTES AND CUPriNGS. 



Tnit Rotal Fir. — One of the finest conifers in Germany, known at 
the Moral Kir, stands m-ar the village of Alhernhaii in the Krigebirge 
Mountains. Its diameter, forty inches above ground, is six feet ten 
inches, sufficient to conceal a horse and rider placed lengthwise behind 
the trunk. It begins ramifying at a height of tbirtv four feet, and th« 
full elevation to top of crown measures one hundred and flftv four feet. 
It is thought to hi- the tallest and sir ingest representative of the ipc- 
eies, not only in Germany, but In the whole of Kurnpe. l itis noble 
tree, which is supposed to he Ave hundred years old, now shows signs 
of decay, having died out on the apex of the crown since the year 
1£74 The enormous dimensions of the tree may be belter rvaluted by 
cord wood measure. The shaft is estimated at 51) cords; limbs anil 
brushwood, 121 cords, making in all tHJ cords. 

Tfstixo a Liohtni jto-CowoDCToR. — The spire nf the General Assem- 
bly Hall, Edinburgh, has just been filted up with a new lightning-con- 
ductor. Some doubt having been expressed, says the Ettctrical Itrrirw, 
as to the efficiency of the old conductor, it was resolved to subject it 
to a strict test, and for this purpose a copper wire was carried up one 
side of the spire and attached to the conductor on the other side. 
When the connection was effected, the electrical resistance Is said to 
have reached the "very alarming amount of eight hundred ohms." 
The conductor was jointed together by screw coupling*. and this extraor- 
dinary resistance Is explained to have been due to the "defective 
character of many of these couplings." 



Excavating at Lpxor. — The great temple at I.uxor is being exca- 
vated, and the inhabitants of the mud huts that filled every part are 
being evicted by wholesale. Professor Maspero has foond in L'pjH-r 
Kgypt the sepulchre of one Shes llorhotep. which is a marvel of paint- 
ing and design. It luts been taken to pieces, slab by slab, and sent by 
water to the Hoolak Museum. A new royal sepulchre and seventeen 
Hnc mummies of the Greek period arc only part nf Professor Ma»pe'ni's 
spring campaign. Greek, Syrlae and Coptic inscriptions of the fifth 
century, a.i... both formal and qrnjliti, have been obtained, as well a* 
Cuptlc -sermons written on stone in red ink. — Eii-kany. 

The Woon Pavement in tub t'HAMrs Kt.TSRis. — The new wood 
pavement in the Champs KlyscVs, which extended only half the length 
of the avenue, has stood the test of an entire winter, and so it ii to l-c 
laid to the Arc de Triomphe. This pavement has been put down by an 
English company. The process of putting it down is a* follows ■ The 
ground is lirst excavated alnnit afoot in depth. A layer of stom-s about 
the of walnuts, and mixed wilh cement, is then laid down On this 
a second coat of cement, abuut an inch in thickness, is carefully spread. 
The blocks, which are previously prepared by being saturated with 
some resinous compound into which tar enters largely, are set upon this 
cement ; they are six inches thick by a foot in length and three and a 
half inches in breadth. A space is left between each block and after 
they are laid a thick preparation of tar is poured over them, followed 
by an application of fine gravel. Finally, the interstices are filled with 
cement — Exchange. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 



lAllktmak a larot portum of tkt tmiMimg mtrltujrnet 
it prm-ultd 6* »*eir rtfular ramiptrndrxi; tkt rrfiror. 

KU'y Jwi*c I13Sm3w//iIv loiTirr''''"' 

BUILDING PATENTS, 



[/Via/erf jarcifaKnMj «/ iuiy po/™/,»frri»o>'i"nrJ I 

2rr»cTieir*,r^if rfera.il/iii " 
(A* i»/ 



otu tany Ac oof.ai.ied 
or VaaAieyfoB, /«• 



INjn. IIMH R M.v. nisi.- .Iiium C. Anderaou, 
Highland Park. III. 

277, '.'l. svw. - Kiuile H. Gabui.Slryker. O. 

•Z'.,VX. Sah-Ham.i.e. -JuaepU IIhII and Louia 
St, Andre, Clear Luke, W'L. 

•277.ou. Fire-Em-ap*. - Samuel T. Mickey. Salem. 
X.U. 

2?7,*Sii, Device Pole Ltrilixo. — Stuart Perry, 
Newport. X. Y. 

277, 7.L SAPE rV-.A TTA< IIMEST EOB ELEVATOR*. 

— ivter s. singer, ckbaga, 111. 

277,nuil. lUMiMKWMi Machine. — Henry T. 
We Mia. b an. I MablonC. III. ting, Ailentnwn, 

1-77.1 A. llir-S'l.M R. — William J. Hayrer. Soulb- 
lliglon. Conn. 

277,1111. PSEIMAN. lxi.l. AT..R AXt> Sl'EVEINO- 

Tl BE. -Jacob O|>roi., New York, .N. V. 

171,111. VYisuuw-a. reex.— John W. Carman, 
Fort Atklnron. Wla. 

277,113. aib-Ga» Mtuior. Jtinn P. Clifford, 
Brooklyu, X. V. 

'.'71.1:4. Fine. Km ape I.aiihek. — Andre* C. Per 
rl», HacEcniUK-k. X. .1. 

«?.!>.. FirkEm u-E Tower.- Simeon .1. Par 
Je»m, Brooklyn, S. V. 

_'.';i.l5H. lt,.s.,iVi„. _ Granville VV. Pltlman, 
Keokuk. Ii.vn. 

Sf.J.172. Wni:n-'i..«r.r TANK »u L'uim. - 
Henry sulcliir/e and Wright sjiclltTe. Halilai. Conn 
ly v..rk. England. 

277,17 .. Kike- Km aI-E. - Alfred S. Traf lou, Porte- 
uioutli. X. II. 

277. .•'.'. S. KEW Dim EU. - AllgUAt BeilAOU, Wor. 
eealer. M,o>», 

277,2.-.*. Ft.EMKi.E Kibe-Em ai-e Lauder. — W» 
Icy < . Iliuli, HrooAlyu, X. V. 
277.2.H. 3,u *n Ai i a. iimext run Ki.crAroB*. 

— ( ImrltA A. ' »r»ca.liu uud Frank P. Fi»h, New Voik, 
X. V. 

Mrtali.ii konrixn, _ TtuMMl F. Flu 
bergui and John FitEhcrger, Baltimore, Md. 

27... "...I. W' A ralt-ClAreEr AtEAkATLK. — Kur] E. 

Krlleii, < levelaml, U. 

2J7,2!lj, KXr*>H|.i> L/kk Eiiu IX»>N». — John 
Ku.u-r, dr.. suu.tord, Conn. 

••T:.J!«. ItiXolx.i Hi RiiLAB-ALAiUl. — Alliaon W. 
I-..-,. ii. Midway, Ala. 

2.7.JI1. Mole ue Gossrnicrixii Axyila. — Wll- 
limn C. lid arthy, llitahurgb. Pa. 

277,11.'. MaaIUXE EiiII EEA iTEXUtO THE Si ami. 
he .mii:et-M>:TAL IC-winxu. - William painler, Jaa. 
L. Slurnll, aud Uml» K. Kelaer, UaJHu^.re, Md. 

i-7;.^U Kine-Km aI-k.- Albert 1.. Pitney, Wa.h 
IliiUm. U.O. 

SAir.rv-ATTAOHMEjit rou Elevat»»».— 
Alva C. Itme, Wor.eater, Maa>. 

S77.«». SrHi.xu.Hi)i.iE.-da». Spruce. Waterbury. 

i.7^7«. Fibe-KkcaI'K. - WilUam II. stoekey. Co»- 
lugtun. Ky. 

^'.i;.a»l. BLIXI>-STor. — Leonard Tlllon, BrooUyn, 
c 'mjm. Fibk-Kmtape. - Albrecht Vogt, lt.x-hc.ter, 
Flat Escai e. - Jnho I). Weed. Buffalo, 

x. jr. 

^77^1S. FiM-E»CAPr - Harlan Fairbanlu, Bo«. 
Wt,*a, Bbick-Kils.- WlllU X. Oraree, St. LoBaV 

XI O. 

a. T.Oi. Tai- Wbexcii.- Albert J. Smart, lireeiE- 
Held, Mem. 

.'77.EW. Fibe Kscai e. — Abraluun Todd and Lean- 1 
der H. MoKec, CuiiAtmitia, X. Y. 

St.'.-Hl. bAau-FAKTEXEB.— llvory Bauach. Itoclici 
tar, X. V. 

J7:.4hl. Al'TOMATIC FlHF-EXTIXOL'lAHKK.— Klcb- 

ard W. t.riuueJl and Frederick Griuuell, Fruridew.-«, 

k. i. 

S77.IM1. Metallic Skvu.ibt.- George Uaye., 
Xew iork, X. Y. 

«7.iet. Clkaxixu Cl«rKBX». — William S. Hen- 
■K»U| Newark, X. *t. 

S7I,.vrj. sa»-Ha>iiLE. - John Xelmeyer, Tren 
aML o. 

Ji7>«. SEEAKIXft-rtlBE A IP ABATIS. - George J. 
L>uln.l.T, B,«u.u. Mae». 

„S77.4lt PI M HIXII »SO RIVE1IXO AX VIE. — dnhtl 

C. BaakbarLN, Uurtalo. N, y, 

^7,^. *iBE-UUAit. - Ihuij. S. Waali. SL Looto, 

"?:,!«.•. Leww. -Ch*rl«» W. Aih. Bctou, 
•.77.MJ. HuoB-llAxiieB. -Lb.«. W. Bullai 
w.,..l, III, 



•.•;7,5im, SrBEW-DlllVBB.-lmBlal N«l, St. U-uln. 

MM. 

-.'77,11 0. FlBE-Kai aee. — Frederirk Kewhouae aud 
lleiiiy Mn«n. Toleili., O. 

KTjtBI. Mil.i.ERlxii-lBOB. — Albert P. OlBiatead, 
W«»t I'roy. X. V, 

J,7,lilW. Fl I AIBLE-.IOIXTEO SMI TTEB. — Jobn P. 

Hei-ker. lndiHi.M|Ailli. Ii»d. 

sn.illfi, Inni 11. I/m e, — William Howe. Hawaii!, 
Max. 

:77,u*il- Tbae. -■ ltolierl William* Arniatroug, Bei- 
>H-k. County of Fermanagh. IrelatML 

l>'77.IHEi, E'oMBIXEI. SIIUrTEB-WoBKEB AXPllElXO- 

seat Oeebatiiu. — liarld Ileal, iMiyleatown, u. 

I.01 K-IIIM.E. — John K. Clark, Buffalo, 

X. Y. 

.•77.1191. Fobbatiox or Dr.rr Weeij" ik lji ub- 
SA>n. ET< . - .Ian la M. Kdaon. Adaoia. Ma«. 
:7:,iio-. Hem h Plane. - Frank A. Mcrabon, Pbll- 

adiOJilila, Pa. 

.'".mm, W.H.ivPBEaE«nxu CuariMi-riuM'. - Luke 
X. leaobnmn, Lincoln, XeU. 

I77.aU, FlBE-PBouECEII.IMl.-Jan.ea K. Ware, 
New V-.rk, X. Y. 

i'77.E-D. lXHiB^ruht-K. — ltufu» Wright, Akron, O, 

S7I.MB. WEATHEiESiBiE.-'lhomaa L'rle, Boul- 
der, Col. 

^77,B.W. O01 xTElialXK KoK Bl fa. — Hicbard .1. 
Wellea. Chleago. 111. 

?7;.B7». IE«.B-LAn IE — Conrad U. llurkhardt, Chi- 
cago, hi. 

2:7.K.|. Si niio HixuE. - Theodore Butler. Here- 
laud, O. 

'/i7.*v;-BK3, Tihie- Hoi.peb eob OliixnaroXEa. — , 
.tohn I. Carr, Chl.-ago, 111. 

l'77j>l»7. I) 0 II B L E - Ai TIXH Ol T» ABn-PELI.IXD 

W eat 11 en s r 111 1-. — Ednard Coiiklin. Cbaunahou, 
III. 

-.'77,i*hh. Pi.ruiiEu'a Tbae. - Patrick Connolly, 
Brooklyn. X. Y. 

3rTT.H0U. WEATIIKB-B<»ABtl|Kn (lAt'riK, Ci.awr AMI 
SAW-Gt'llil'. — Tbomaa at. l>ednian. Ilea Muioea, 
Iowa. 

:-.:,m. FiBJt E-. ai-e.- Albert 0. Ellitbor|», Chi- 
cago, III. 

1-77.HU. Maiiiixe E.ilt llBraalxu SroXE. — Alex- 
ander McDonald. Camtmdge, Maea. 
/77.u:S. Hisob.-I harlee Plalli.tE, St. IaiuK, Mo. 
'.'77.IIW. Mr.iiAXl.a' s, AEEUl.l.. -Lacy T. Steele, 

W^:..'.}^. r-.r^V War.... I, 

/7i.liw. \\ Aait'SrAXti. — George K. waring, Jr.. 
Xe.i«.n.R. I. 

Z7..W*, AlllBB.-Jaroea 1- Whileaide. Chatt*- 
nooga, T enn. 

277.V71. Wixixiw-SiiL-iTKB. - Joseph WrlghUiuan, 
Maroer, Kan. 

-.■7i.»7.i. ( Ai.lrEB». — George Anibom, Jr., and Ed- 
win I). Chaplin, Pawlucket, It. 1. 

i"7", aati. Fahtenkk eon Tiir. Meetixii.Kaiia oe 
Sa«he». — Henry L. Hlralgi-tt. l.liloago. III. 

gTTJaV. FlBB-KarAl-E.-ltolla K Ctiaae, Ilethel, 
Vt. 

:T7,»iiS. FiRE-Eai apk. — William A. Comyn, Pon- 
llac, llkli 

i*7a.t'.E. Ll.llirxixii-Rub. — Aagualtia C. Lobdell, 
Chicago, I'.l. 

'/7A.U.U. Fire-Eacaeb. — Friedrlch Melchlor, Xcw 
Yor«. X. Y. 

in,Mlt Sa»ii-Balax< e. — l»nlel L. Pklppa. HtuV 
iriglon. Mich. 

27E,n*5. SrwER-TnAr. — Geo. A. Kelch, San Fran- 
claco, ( al. 

■> - 11 11. Pi m H'B« Hi lv a r. r - Gn'.rge 
Xew York, X. Y. 

.•7E,n5.l. Hat. nrl Wkex. It 
Ham C. Shlpherd, Clerelaod, O. 

:-7».n«ti. I>ia..lt.-Jol.ii M. J. Wernert, Paw Paw, 
Mirk. 



i'ard II, 



M. HamricJt, Buffalo 
OUiroyd, Colum- 



Bullard, May- 



i-77.i>i. Ucxcii-Plaxe. - Uanicl M. Fielding, De- 
cai ir. III. 

^7. Si BEW-bluv EH, - I.aiah M. FurUiali, An- 

'"'t^Jb*' Viae. -William Johnaon, LambaaTille. 

>. J. 

i'77.o*i. Wbexi h. — .l<K>eiib McAlpiu. Sau Fran 
eiaeo, CaJ. 

i-77,aui. sa«ii-Fa*texkr. - Willuun L. McKelaey, 
Yuungalown, O. 



r.*,va. Siiixiile-Saw 
ll.uray. Wwt Fall*, Md. 

Wbxxcu, — Jen 

Gap. Tei. 
'.■7A.17I. Fibb-Eiii ape. — 

boa. LI. 

«».177. MoBTtnixit-TiKiL. -Charlea H. retut, 
,l«r>ey city. X.J. 

i'7H,i«t. Ball-Coak. — William SinlUi, Sau Fran, 
ciaco, CaJ. 

X7«.UI. ..hate- - Sidney D. gpenca, Ludlow 
Grove, t). 

•S*^ko. Bali bteb. — William J. Tall. Jersey City, 
X. .1. 

27K.2M- SRLr-CUMlSO HAT.UWAV. - George W. 
Van Alltn. Xew York, X. Y. 

^7d.'£j.v Caliper*. — Kal|di Crittenden, Hartford, 
and KooerlG. Henry, Waurtiary, Conn. 

'/7n,£ja. Kmimihaixo l'Paix pL.iaTi:nru Walla axii 
other SuBIAian.— John H. Harding, Milwaukee. 
Wir. 

'.•7E.249. Fire-K*. ape. — Henry 11. Little, Charo- 
heraburg. Pa. 

J7»,A1. Sabew-Dbiveb. — Chrlatopber H. Olaoo, 
liecaiur. 111. 

/:^.-.VI. Pipe-Toxoa. — Thoa. Palton, Clereland, O. 
1-7B.J.V. WllE-MM.— Daniel It. Potter, Kaudoljili, 

r,»:l#. Bill' R-MouLO axo Bbu b. - Louli Prlncw, 
WuhlvftOB, D. c. 

B*X>*- Moonxo nBSur.ATnixoPAPtTt.-Au- 
goMiue Sackeil. Xew Yiwk, X. Y. 

" /7»..WH. FlRE-K-MAEE. - David Wclah. Waahlng- 
urn. V. C. 



J. L. SllelT, Ibrre-m'y brick building, 11 • 
more St., betwi^in Pino and Pearl sla. 

Valciilme X'olia. 1' two-«t'y brhk bulldii.gi, b a 
Hudaou SI., oof Hair St. 

Amanda Lumpkin, twoel'y brick building, e • 
CboaLx-ake .St., between HimIboii aud Dillon sua. 

Amu* V. CAilley, H twoat'y buck buildlnga, •■ 
WlncUeater Si., u ol Erenuiiit ht.; and e twoat'y 
brick bulldinga w a Carlton M .«ol U liH-hreter St.: 
"wlJ t»oaiy brick liubJ.lii.g-. 01. 'icn-lml Alley 
rear of Carlton St.. • ol W I. .cheater St. 

•I. Frank Unity, 1- twoat'y brick buildlnga. in 
real ol e> Warner St., a of HennetiaSL aud two- 
st y brick .table, w a China Alley. 

II.. 1.1. 1x0 PiimiTA. — HrM. — Oiftmt Trrr.i,-e 
Ward IL lor Xail.au Mailbewa, auaTtment-bouae, 
1 to , four-.t y gut. 

(Irf.ml /Vrr.n,, Warxl 11. lor Smlian Mnttliew« 
ajHinuient-houae, t-' 1 M', lour-et'y Oat. 

Vr/vnl ir.muv, Ward II, lor Xathan Mallbewa, 
a|milmrnt-tiou*e. .'..' and li ' x an' and Ef, four-at'r 
Hat. "Ihomaa It. W hile, builder. 

A St.. Som. 1-1 and U, W'ai.l IJ, f,> r 1 boinaa Smith 
2 dwell... W I *ll' cacl., four ll'y Hal. 

Trmuml .sr.. ,V» HII md llEll. Ward », for 
Fniai.uel Xalhan, '.» dweill. aud atoraa, Jy a 
three-el y Hat, ell. I.Vi W, Gotllrib Men. 

/bra .... .» , An. IM, rear, St ard II lor l.uciua M. 
Sargent, .table, .'6' x -Hi', one-el y lUt. Ltlcbardfron 
it Young, bull.lers. 

AVwfrwrg St., near Weal cheater Park 
for Arthur llunuewell. dwell, and itabli 
two al'y liau 

< onimoi iiil SI., A.,, m, Ward 0, |.» Wm. Carr 
dwell.. '.'4' A ilu', lour al'y Hat, o. | , Burnham' 
builder. ' 

Aarrman >»., near Dale St., Ward 21, for Cliarlea 
ilT'Sullder' 1 "''' W l3 "'-""+* v * ""'i «. A. Ilrack- 

Ctmrt .vr.. No, an. Ward 8, for Patrick Caamey 
dwell, and .tore, H'l iJ', fuur-al y Mat, D. Sulll.au 
St Son. builders. 

M'.aaf. — /(u.ltrr Kill SI.. A.M. I .IS (J »,/ 1 17 m j 
J/oaamri.r Aim. iLI a,ul 37, W aid X, lor Michael 
Kelley, dwell, and .lore, IJ* and J:' » J-,' ell. lu' . 
•i," three-id') ttat; KVIulu W Al. I.er, builder. 

Ilnulrr 11.11 SI., A.,. |>fL VS ur.l J, |,. r Mi 
Kellcy. dwell., 'Jo' ur' > „,d IP > 12', , 
flat: Kdwiu W'. Archer, builder. 

Hmtll>iml Irr., rear, near Grampian Way. Ward 

:!!; , ] ; >r .i,».*" u " »«iiiugt ou . iu«h»i..cai a..d ;;, 

builder. 

brjrinyton St., 
dwell , t«V, two-el-y hi,,, ,lv*e,,b M. lowle*; 

builder. 

H„lnM Irr.. So. 107. «.r. Dale St., Ward 21. for 
Wm. Ihuialdaon, dwell.. :-y ami j|» x to' t,,... » 
pilch; Win. ISMiahlaon. lullder. ' 

^UAanirii St. Ao. I'll, Ward m. for Catherine 
|A-.wn..y. dwell., s:> x Sf Bud IJ» > 16', Iwoafy i.ll,b 
John '.aluly. builder. ,p 

r .in .1- ., rear, neat llartu n 51 , Ward II 
for Ithhard Addiaou, .utile. 2I>' x J.' undal'T nll.-l.-' 
Philip II. Miner, builder. '*-.i y piuu, 

X*xi»./r.i« St.. .Yo.ga.1, Ward I. for Mary K. Ilayea 

UMr'aat si., near Eliot St.. Ward^i, for Mirlek 
G. Katerbr...*, 2 dwell. , III' (// x '.■!.• ai.d ltV i 'v 
tw.i-.t'y pitch; .lohu llenedlcl. builder. 

/Jn.ii 4r, . near Dudley St.. Vt ar.l 2U, Patrick 

/J«.//,g HI Ao. lm, mar, f„ r John H. Wcter 
atorage Iniuber, *y x kt,Q»»«l y flat, Edwaid ll' 
Sa*)er. builder. 

Cuaijurd St.. near Centre St., W'anl 23. for Mra 

Brooklyn. 
Bt'ii ntxo PEBMira. — Kim i 
Wl.-E Are . 3 two-al'y lin.nn 
each. 92.N10; owner and bu 
77a Broadway; architect, YVr.. , 

H itlimykhi) .Ire. ■ a, luV e To.upklne Are two. 
•Cy lirownat.^ie front daell*.. un r<ada- c.»l 
♦j.Miu; owuer architect aiul builder, hk-hard i ' 
Ad.ly.5W Willoughby Ave. niABard . 

U"»i/t«H Art.. Ao. 71, ihreeit y brick leuen.enl 
tin roof, coat, »4.«»; owuer ami builder. Mail.n 
Byrne, *l Green. A.e ; architect. A. Hill 

Orernc Art n a, 75' w Sluyreaaul Are.. 3 tWMfy 
browiutone front dwell. u„ ,^,. u ' 
M.tKO; owner, Kev. A. s. W.uh, X. V. city build- 
er, A. Miller. 
M.rt!. 

Itn 



liugtou. BJtwIiankal and Vlont'gw, 
two^ly hip, Augu.iu. II. .SlAkc.^n; 



St., Ao. 237, Ward I, for Pan) Knowlra. 
fiB/. tw^.Cy hip; Jveph M. 'low lea! 



IIP II" w Buah- 
, MU roof.; cwt. 
■redorlck llerr. 



sixr* Art.. 11 eeor. I'nlon St., Ihlee-at'y I n u n 
Itiue front dwell., tin r.«.l, c.wt cliiv. owner 
*i«ry^kelly, 21»slatli Ave.; archuect and'hullderi 

Tairtccaf* SI., n ., 347' In ' e Fourth Ave., thrce- 
»t y Met taawioeui, tin r...i ; c«»i ei;« „„„,, 
«aiulbull.l.,..I.W. Mount, ^Klev«rh sc 



SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 



Baltimore. 

IIitli.im) PEBMIT«. — Silica our but report tweuly- 
aeeeu |H*ru.ll* liave heel, griiuled, the nit^e liujair, 
taut ol which are the following: 

Guatav Krug, three-at'y brick building, w % Jasti.'r 
St.. rear ol, t w erf. Saratoga ami .la«pcr sta. 

Thompson at Stone, 4 two^tt'y brick building., w a 
Cheater St., betweeu Fayette St. and Falrmouut , 
Ave. 

Henry I AticaMer. two-n y brick building, w a 
Peunay IvAlila Ave., between George and Bahlle SU. ' 



Buffalo, >. Y. 
Abhory. — llrick armorv, Fremont PI,; euai til ouo 

Cm Hi II. - Drlaaare Ave. Ilapii.t , | lut> -|, b,i. k'ai.d 
browii»to.,e;<-.»t,».-6.tm ; ai, bite, 1. c. K, l oner 

Park Brnj>is<j. - Fiame liuuding ..„ ti„ i.L\ k 
grournt. at the front. „, ,„hI by ell). waiili,g-r,«.ma 
and relector) ■; enjt. #•»,;»*, wliilc-t. K L. BBSS 
■ - Hound home lor .Nickel Pl* lu | u „,|. 
soiiih lliillalo; eel e:.'..u'-. 

SlOKEa AXI. Il.ll. t,._ U„b „d llolldlllg, MAR, 

ami ofllcea. 0vr-.1v, brick. I.rown.ione »,„i 
cultA. owner, .htm M. I;h-i m| : ar.-iniect. Jl 

E. He. location, cor. hi.l. olt « U J senecA 2 la 
coat, AM'.IH.i. 

HgBM 
eor. 



h>ui.«lellnig ami mliliin.n. t„ the cli.piu ni.<-k 
©or. ..I Swin. and l-.rti- si..; c >.l ?;.,ik.i outer' 
Prank Hauillii: ar. hiteei.. Cauikili. * o> ' ' 
llrick and l.hlo M..ne obVai buikhng, Waehingtoa 
St., dve-«t y.cnot.fl.'io. -<ai. ..»ner», Ailan.. St Moul 
tou, nr.hlux!ta, Portei a Percival. 
Drug. lore aud dwell., cor. Xiagara aid ,ler.er 
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Chicago. 

lTm »*;«.- Burling * Whltohoua*. archlieeu. have 
flan* ready for a Imuae for Mr C. T. Yerhe*. our. of 
Michigan An. •■>.) Tl.irtj-»ocond St., hrowusiuD* 
fronl.Tinrd-wood Interior. coat, gao.tnn. 

Tb* earn* architects bare on hand four hotu«i 
ear. of St. Clair and Ontario au, for Estate of Win. 
B. MM Tbey mil be of Chicago prwnl-t'Hck 
and lurra-cotla. In ljueen Annealyle; out, $G.i,>Hin. 

Mr. H. I. Cobb, of lbs linn of Cobb & front, 
arcbilecu. hu plain.*.! a house for himself on the 
west side of ltu>h M-, south of Superior St. The 
dimensions will be 2.V x «/, four stories high, rock- 
faced browustone. red slate roof. 

WaKKMoi hk. — Huilhm & Whitehouse, archlteeu, 
have prepared plain lor a four sl'y brick warehouse, 
14W x ISO", for the Empire Warehouse Company, at 
the cor. of Fulumand Clinton Sts.; cost. »V..i>al. 

BitLI.it.) pB*miT..-0. Barton. lwn-«iy brick .tore 
mt***L, 2." X «', 402 Weal Huron St.; coat. 

julm* Zlttel, ihroe-Wy brick fleu.so' x TO'. 1*11- 
«UIIarri»on St.; c.»t, »l.',.«l. 

brick dwell,. 23' I Of. 

A. Le D d.lbree*l'y 

dw*iL, 4." i iw, mail 



1 brick dwell., II' i 



Ann Bright, two-sty baaemeut brick dwell, 
B4V, 215 La-mil* St ,; c»l, *4..*». 

fi. Slllucok. Iwiufy basement 
57'. 39 Eisk St.; cm. $;l 400. 

P. Prlndivllle, two-sl y brick dwell., 2V X 6tf, 110 
Cornell St.; cost. $7.o». 

K. l-aue, throe-st'y brick (tore ami dwell., 24' x W, 
3611 State St.; MM, $l,5>*>. 

ilHiuiiilll A' l'ongilon,3lhree-*l'y brick dwells., 50' 
X '■•>. 27.1-2:3 l.a»all« Ave.: can. ilS.WX 

Christian Itelonned Church, Hi.K'r basement 
brick dwell., 2-" X 41', 3J Wait fourteenth St.; 
coal. *•>,'«»'. 

Win, Hlinkd, two *fy basement brick dwell., 22' 
X »•'. tr>l Weat Twelfth St.; coat, $4,301. 

W. P. Smith. II l»i«t'j brkk dwells., 4.V x 117', 

llh >dea Ave . cor. Thirty-see I st : coet, gls.omi. 

Aug. Kuhn, two-at'y tmaemellt and attic brick 
dwell., 22* X *'>', I.M fowler St.; coat. *U..ViO. 

Itvau Bros,, three-at y liawmnnl brick atore and 
dwell,, 23' x *!', 1199 Milwaukee A*e.; cast. »a..vo. 

fred Krehin. 2 two«t* tttseiucut brick store and 
dwells.. 4a' x *»', 4»l-iW! Larraboo St.; coat. MUM. 

A. Kalaer. tw.vaiy Wick dwell., 21' x 00', 1 1* Max- 
well St.; coat. $.i.M>. 
D.Lane, twnel'y bi 

, »J- x 150', 



; coat. 



dwell., If X 70', 

40-2 Jackson St.; cost. $*,.KHi. 

.lamea Dm.... br.ck l.i.v kot-billlding, I 
Clint".. St.. cor. .lackaon St.; coat, »«.•..>. 

Board of education, tbreeafy haacmcnt brick 
»choolbou»e. Ashland Ave., cor. Cornelia St.; 
$42.0 0. 

Jacob Itoeenberg. three-at'y brick ten.ment.lwmae. 
77' x ►:'. Grovelaud Park, cor. Tweuly-elghtb St., 
eoal, tn.'m. 

Cliaa. lA.ignian, one-st'y haaeinniit blackaniltli- 
ab op, 23' x He', ciail, ».i,in«i. 

I'_ II. E.lcra. thram afy brick atore and dwell., 21' 
x 40', 274 Twelfth St.; coat, *l 0». 

W.n. Iluoamun, twoal'y baaemeut brick dwell., 21' 
x to'; coat. *l. K«, 

John M, Smyth, four afy 
and llieatre, mi' x HO', " 
IJllOal. 
Ijunbert Tree and 



meot brick atore, 
■[ »<j i.iaal. 



d tleorge M. HI)£h.«v M l y baae 
sw- x lll'.eor. Uk.awl l^aall. 

Sta,; c.»t. K.'i,«Nl. 

C. .1- Hull, fi.ur.afy brick dwell., 63' x 73', Park 
St.. cor. A-liU.nl Ave.; coat, »tH,(a»>. 

C. J. Hull, threcafr brick dwell., 50' X 100'. 
31 South Aaulaud Are.; con, tl'.'HO. 

Campbell Bnai ,«IWM.fy brick dwelU.. 3*'x 12V, 
412 l2jU»«itt«st.;eoat #la.nou. 

John Reddy, twoal'y brick dwell., if x 8d', 3457 
Dearborn st - coal, (< iro '. 

Matt f arley. o.ie-and-a-balf-ary brick collate, W 
x u: m Henry St.; coat, |3JM. 



BtiLniso 
brick dwell., 

fl 13.IMKI. 

Kraal. Trautman. threMt'y brick dwell., cor. 
Hack berry ami forreat Area.; coal, M,l».. 

Hubert Meuck, f«.ir-at'y hrlck atorea and flaU, 
TIM St.. between Twelfth and Thirteenth Sta.; 

^wrlfe'rCrone. threavafy brick dwell., IHtndridce 
St., near IVmlletn.i St.; wait. W,.H>0. 

tieorite K. Bartholomew:, two al'y brick bulldiug, 
Lawrence St.. near Pearl St.; coal, W.JM0. 

Win. lllenn. Ibree-at'y atone front dwell., 3»7 
Weat Seventh St., and 3 three-at'y brick dwella. on 
Barr SI., lu rear of above; coat. »U,0«>; Samuel 
Uai.naford. arciiileeu 

<i. -I. Win . II, 2 twn-ary brick dwell*,, BolU St., 
near Ciller St.; coat, ts/en. 

ticocfre lloltera, three at y brick building, Eaatern 
Ave.; coat, •;.0r)n. 

Union |iialllllu(IVi , ad lltlru: coat, f 4.MO. 

W. H. flrlnuum, lour al'y brick atore. Ml Central 
Ave.; coal, »li,m«i; Henry B«vla, architect. 

W. P. HlMtitt, two-at y brick dwell.. Wchmond 
St., near .loin. St ; eoat. »4,l««.. 

Owen llr.M.., three al'y brick building, Court St., 
near Mound St.; coat. #e.,V». 

1'red. Nih.iil.lt, la'.aat'y frame dwell., Locust St., 
near McMillan St.; coat. ».1,l«itl. 

M. Uoaei.th.vl. tbreo-at y aioue front atore, Fifth 
S..i..ar Vine St.; coat, fa.law. 

Three pern.lta for repairs; coat, »3,0CO. 

Total can to date. »l,4»4.9rxi, 

Total nortulu lo date, 310. 

Denver, CoL 
BriLDtno PrjtarTS. - \V. K_ Wi 



Sl.i ooat, »7^«>; J. M. 



ruitlen.^d. d,, • ,, ■ 



K. N. Davla, brick dwell., (Irani Ave.; oo 
Meliola * Canma.iii, architect*. 

Hev. He,.. P. Haya, brick dwell., Waahlngum Ave.; 
ooat.«S,lK)(l; K. P. Brink, atchlleol. 

Public ecbuol addition. Sorlh lVenver: coat. 
»I2.ik«i, Win. yuavle, architect 

.1. li- Thatcher brick dwell., Sherman Ave.; eoat, 
flu.**); f . K. fUlbrooke A Co.. arch.tecu. 

Crescent flouring Mill, 230" x l5o', six-*t"y, Stan- 
ton St.; rami. S3O.01O. 

llastlug* Klarator, Twelfth St.; cost, $30,010. 

W. U. I, .throp, brick block. iV x luo', three-at'y, 
Lawrence St.; coat, »D<l,rai0. 

M. Bo.ie.Uct, brick dwell., Lincoln Ave.; eoat. 

IIO.IHMJ. 

New York. 

AranTstKXT-Hotiait. — On the south side of One 
Hundred and Twenty-IUll. St., 111.' w of Sixth Ave., 
a nre-sl'y apartment-house. An' x 1'*^. brick and 
atone, la lobe built for Mr. K. 11. .luat, fr.Mn dealgua 
of Mr. M. ft Merrill. 

Three double apartmenl-houae*. Ave atorles high, 
eovermj! ground I 12.V, are to lie built on Weat 
Seventy-eighth Si., near Tenth Ave., from .lealgue 
of Mr. (.. P. Hatfield, at a ciwlof about *l a>.f«). 

Bkkv. KBt.-A ftve-aty brick brewery. 3r»' x iuf, la to 
be bulll on tin- north aide ol Klghtecnlh M . be- 
tween Seventh and Kighth Area., Iron, dealgut of 
Meaara. A. Plu.nl & Sou. to coat about *.UJ.t«x>. 

l.'L. H-H.Jl-aE. - The New Vork Athletic Clnh have 
purcl.a'ed the properly on the aw c.r. of fifty. Bflh 
St- and Slatb Ave.. ?.V V x liai'. and will at once 
commence building a club-house, six aloriea high, of 
brick and stone. In the tiothlc style, lo ci»l about 
• 1»HI,IM»I; Mr. H. f.dwarda flckell Is '.he architect. 

Cut' It. H. —The SI. Nicholas tier.uau ltoniau Catholic 
Church pro|a-we erecting a church al No*. 101 and 
1(« Klrat St. 

S r»K -. Mr «'h«a. C llniiM baa u I icte I .. 

arehiiecl for the store previously reported to be 
built for Measra. Brooks Brias.' occupancy, on the 
s e cor. of Broadway and Twenty second St, The 



buildii 
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from de-lgna ( 
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it atore. brick with Wyo- 
e nniali. 43' x Go*, la lo be built for 

, t! r -t I • i . ill 1 I , »■ i" r , i | We.t 

York si., at a coat of about S3u,oo», 
f Mr. .lo*. M Dunn. 
- A two-at'y warehouse, brick and 
atone. 75' x 11 1', la to he bulll on Sixteenth St.. »• of 
Ninth Ave., Tor Me»«ra. Tho*. Me Mullen It Co.. at H 
c.»t of about $4.-,.ou... from dedguaot Mr. A. Hat- 
Hold. 

fresh hl.laare being received for the large ware- 
house deeiitnad *omc tlmeilnee hy Mr. C C. tUlght, 
■a 1 1 ■ I lobe bulll lor the Truiliy Church l orporntson, 
oil iho wssl side of tireeuwicli St,, running through 
from Vestry SI. lo Deabroase* St.; probable coal, 
about $Jia>.ia«. 
Hot *►». — for Mr. George W.hxI a four-at'y brick 
and (tone bouse ialonehuill on fifty fourth St.. 
adjoining St. l.uke'a Hoapltal. to coat gvt.uuo. 

for Mr, C. T. Barney a four at'y brick and atone 
house, 77' IT' * HMMocoel aao.'"-., ia lo be bullion 
the a eeor. of fifth Ave. and Slaty. third St. 

for Mr. John S. Kennedy a rtre-pr.Nif honae. .Vr* x 
9TK, with exteualoii, ia to be built; all three from 
de-ilgiisof Mr. It. H. Itoherteon. 

Six more house* are to tie hullt for Mr. Kd. Kil- 
natrlck. on the north aide of Eightieth St., atril' w of 
Madison We. 'l*hey are lo be brick and stone, four 
sloriea high, I V a'' to 21' x A7', Mesa.s. l>. S J. Jar- 
dine, architect*, 
llrricr-lti ll.luMl. — The four atorosaal joining the old 
Stewart wholesale atore. on Chamber* St., are being 
lid a new building Is to las erecl.a] in 
will, the old building, which I* lielng 
1 ralaed a *t.MTy. The total cost of the 
Improvements will be about $4Ml,mM, 
ADl.lTtox. — An addition ia to be made to the bouse 
of Mr. .1. Heron Crosaroan, No. 33 Wilt fiftieth St., 
from dealgna of Mr. A. II. Thorp. 
Bt'lLblsn pV.KillTa. 
three-at'y hrlck 
al*n,one *t'y brick 
$73,001; owner. o*wnld 
teenth St.; architect. Win. Schickel, 

Ont //oiofrcJ n..<f f.rV.u sri-oarf Sr.. n *, 232' w 
Third Ave., threaist'y frame tenement, tin roof: 
cost. $4,300; owner. Peter Kllllan, On* Hundred and 
Fiflj-aedud St. and Thlr.1 Ave.; architect. A. Jan- 
Janann * Jaeger and f . "* 

rhllssdolphla. 



,1,. 



t' • r 1 1 

eoulunctin 
Imffrored 



KarrnflY.— L. M. W. Llppen, lteq,, propoeea lo erect 
a «ii*fv factory building. On' a in>, on Harden St.. 
•buee Weod St.: J. K. Varnall. architect. 



Ai riviTV is Bi ILPisn M.tTTKlts. - The very large 
liwreaae nf nerinll* In the la-l two weeks, for the 
erection of dwellings, indicates the man nor capital Is 
seeking luvcstnieul as spring opens, between threo 
and four humlred permits having been taken for 
dwellings aloe*, and most of them for attractive anil 
eoininnVlous buildlugs; and all avallable^|rou..d Is 
rapidly being appropriated for such purposes. 
Bt-ii.niK« PrnwiTa.- .woiio" SI.. Xo. Ill, foor-ai'y 
llnre. 12' x 42': Thos. Holt, owner. 

H'nria .Sf., e s. 11 federal St., two-«t"y dwell., Hi' x 
»'; W. K. May. owner. 

fVnriow St.. w s, » fwleral Su, two-«t'y dwell., 1*' | 
X 32'; W. K. May, owner. 

Tuat-rr ST., • *, bet, l~ean and C.rlfBth St*.. 2 two- I 
ify dwell*., W X 4?>, Th.w. P. TwiWH, owner. 

f'Stltp SI.. So. 2TO3, twoal'y dwell., 12' X 3*', ] 
Henry Dental, owner. 

f 'oaaonn .Sf.. n a. e C St.. 2 two-at y dwell*., 14' x I 
Jt>. Wm. ICowatan, owner. 

Olu Sf., n a. e front St., twixt'y auhle, IB' x 90'; 
Win. Steel, contractor. 

Isiprr HI., wa, n Arrat St., three-»fy dwell.. 29' 
x W; Wm. Kens, contractor. 

rVvwi„i.fonJ7* SI., w », ■ Reed St., 3 twoJl'y 
dwell*., tfs x at'; Wm- Fnrhc*. owner. 

Bu./c„ ST., ... w of Twentieth St.. two-M'y dwell, 
and twoafy .table, 17' x 40' and 1»' x »'; Wm. 
Davison, owner. 



raid and Jasper 
D. Trainor, con- 



M<uli*a» SI., ■ and * a, bet, Ku 
Sl«.. 12 two-at y dwell*., 15' x 44 
tractor 

..y'fl? ; " • 'i 0 , r .- 1 i 01 *-?' Sl " onM ' y .tore-houae, 
43' I .W; Wward ||. Itowley. owner. 

rircnf(r.ae...a./ SI,, e *, a Sansoni St., four-el'y 
dwell.. 22' x VJ, Cliaa D. supplee, eontracp.r. 

r-arurnw. SI n », w Broad st.,3 three sfy dwolla., 
1*' x CO'; Jno, l^ughraii, owner. 

<J'? r ," a i!" '• • X " rri « St • l «»«"7 I'' « 

i3'. Chaa, Martin, contractor. 

«..;* .sr.. n w cor. Moi.tgonw.ry St., one-st y build- 
ing. 3n< x 6U'; ,1a*. McCartney, contrael.ar. 

7(irc» St., n e cor, K.lgeluont Sl., two-efy dwell.. 
7V r. 3.": Jno. Mitchell. 

r acafcr .lo.,a a. bet. Forty-seventh and Forty- 
elgnth SU., 4 Ihreeji y dwell.., IK' x 4!r'; Ja*. 1>. 
Arthur, contractor. 

rarct.f»/r«ir(« St., w*. bet. Wright and S 
Su., s laoai y dwelU.. 13' x S2'; J. 1 
owner. 

Fttitrfiter SI., n », w Eighteenth St., 
dwell.. 13' x 42'; W. Sweeney, owner. 

/Voaj, si., n w *.« Bridge St., lhreo-«t'y dwell., 
Ii > ft': .1- S. Taylor 

J/.ucarr »7..ea. n of Dauphin St.. two *t'y dwell.. 
IB' x 4C; S. K. Stewart, contractivr. 

Xttrth Kftnl SI.. Xo. 24111, twi>-*fy wheelwrighl 
•hop, W x 34'. Amelia Kerahaw. 

Drlii'H SI., w *, * of Cumberland St., two-at r 
dwell., la' x 2V; Kobert McNeill, owner. 

*V.rl(r aecnn.f St.. ,Vo», SU unj a«. 2 two-el'y 
dwella . I V x 42'; K. .1. I.vneh, contractor. 

.>*.in-».«/ UM tm, It. li. Hoq4, two-»fy dwell., le' 
x :!»'; J.wlah lllcklng*, contractor. 

Trrralu second ,S'/.. w s, 2»l'n of Montgomerv Ave., 
one-sl y cl.a|iel , 3C x 3:1'. o. A. Bartholomew. 

y.fik st eor, Cumberland St., store and dwell., 
20' x is'. W n.. smith; contractor. 

AVmrrooW -4c-., e a, bet. Seventy-Unit and Seventy- 
second Sl*., tbreewt'y hotel, 4<>' s 4n», Albert fox, 
owner. 

2 two..t'y dwell... 12' 
x 4,'. « m. 1>. Kui.kle, contractor. 

It, r ,l St.. Xo. lens, twoafy dwell.. Itf x 41'; Jo*. 
MchecTcr. owner. 

rairru a^corof St., e a. a Spring Garden St., 13 
threi--al jr dwelU., 10' x .12'. KlklM « Pelera. owner*. 

( aiiica f .iur, a a. bet. Greeneay and Ke.irington 
Area., twoal'y dwell., II' x >.-*; Harry Paacliall, 



Ihree-aCy dwella., 13' x 
If | «2'. 
•t'y 



.VjcAe^oa St.. n anal 
44', .las. K. li.ngee, o 

F.iut lore sr.. A... 0I«. threivft y 
W.n, Bartholomew. contraet*w. 

/>..«t SI , a w cor. Orthodox St., 2 three- 
dwells., 2P x 34'; Wendell li smith, contractors 

/rfiWr .Sr., cor. Allen St.. thre< 
30", Wendell A Smith, contractors 

AaJVnVwaaua .Sf.. .Vo. 17011. tbree-st'y 
.VP; Jacob K. Hldgewav. owner. 

CuaSeVroiMr/ sr., s s, w fifteenth St., * tw.v.t y 
dwells., IV x 41': W. II. Lower, contractor. 

(■or»>f<( Sl.. I. *. hc< .Sermitntown Ave. ami Wake- 
leld St., 4 three-st y dwells., 1:1' I Ss'; C. Aucopp. 



dwell., 17' x 



s;.ta( t U,llrn ,4i 
factorv. 37' I 17.-; f , W. Wright A Son 

Xtrmla St., Xo. 11137, IwiMI y dwell.. If x 41', « 
N. Hart, contractor. 

l'»ro/i.i» St.. n a. e Fifteenth SL. 4 three-at'y 
dwells.. 1H' x ftV; Koliert liuasa.ll, owner. 

'Vicrreson .Sr., w a. bet. Dlckllisr.il and Taaker St*., 
11 iwo-«l'y dwell*.. 11' x 2a'; *lhoa. .jrl.inai., owner. 

fhrttnut SI., Sot. 122 rind 124, flve st y a.Idlttou lo 
front building, and rive at y laack building. 3tv x oik 
and &y x 74'; -I. Bradin, contractor, 

7W«/v-/".n*/A .ST., n ecor. ChriaUan St., three-at'y 
•tore and dwell., 17' x .W; Chaa. Laiferly, owner, 

J«<*i;>cr sr., n e cor. Wynkitfip St., Iwo-et'y stab 
3f x 'Hi'; Nathan Meycra, iivtisr. 

Thump*"* St., • s. e Twenty fourth St.. 2 twivet'y 
dwella., IV x 31'; .1. II, Lyoiat. owner. 

R*rkt St., a ecor. Crnskey SU., 3 Iwo .l'y dwells.. 
\y x 47'; James Caren, owner. 

.SVeeHfecH/a .sr., * w eor. Vine St., two-*t*y .utile, 
20' x 31': Theo. K. sheldrake, contractor. 

•SCW/am SI., bet. Carpenter St. and Ml. Pleas- 
ant Ave., two-»t'y dwell., If x 37'; M. Helxel. con- 
tractor. 

fitbrrt SI.. Xo>. 1227 n»rf 1220, tlve-sl'v hotel build- 
ln|t. 44' x 100'; Ja*. M. Well*, contractor. 

I .ecnfo-arcrnf* .ST., • ecor. Columbia Ave., More 
and dwell., 17' x r.7'; John Maylln. 

miHcr St.. « w cor. Eighteenth St., S two-at'y 
dwell... 17' x 43<: Peler Sheeta, owner. 

t/i.acAee St.. Xo. 24.13. twent y dwell., 13' x 54'; 
Wm. Schoeitlehor, contractor. 

JVnonoo S'.. a a. 20' w Janney St.. twiesl'y dwell.. 
14' x .»)'; I>anlel Trainer, contractor. 

.SWn .ST., w «. ii Adam* St., two-«t'y dwell.. Is/ x 
34'; Mcllvaln 5S Cuiinlligham. eofitraclor*. 

Creaum SI., e *, • Adam* St., tw.vat'T dwell., I»* X 
32'. Mcllvaln ii Cuiuiiiigbniii, oo.ilraclom. 

.<. .vara AT., e a. la' n Pierce St., iwo afy dwell., IV 
x 44'; Tlioe. U. Twlb.ll. attorney. 

/^oi3r,n>ne .Vo. pjdl, three-st'y dwell.. IS' x 43'. 
Jessie Wills, owner, 

Sixth St., v a, n Someraet St.. 2 lwo-*t'y dwell*., 
l-r \ .1 s. |u ,v s. ,| , c. I lr.u-rr.ia 

Olio .ST.. .Vo. 101 ttierm.l, two-at y dwell.. If x IP, 
E. Welah. owner. 

^(ercnrA sr., w .. n McK.nu St., II two *fy 
dwella., IrV x Ml'; B. Harvey, owner. 

ls*'H*t sr.. Ao. nl't. Ihreest'y factory. x 50'; 
Geo. W. Payne, contractor. 

/Vrere St.. w s. n York Sl, 12 two-et'y dwells., II' 

l i \ r' , !mr-l- • 1 -| I rr.-- 1 > - r 

A.rrd'cea'k St.. i.eeor. Taeker St.. Iwo »C) dwell.. 
1*' x 4:': Geo. Kstlack, owner. 

R.U St., ,■ ., a llsrlng SI . 2 lhrec-st y dwell*., |J« 
x .T>': Th.». c. Sloan, comraetor. 

fan fttl St.. w s. u Bethe M., 5 tw.eei j dwella., 
14' x 41'; .1. Ii. Pyle. contractor. 

dwX;^^j^bh:.~: 13 ^^ 
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TRUE investigation into the mode io which the present Super- 
J i | visinjr Architect of the Treasury Department has adminis- 
tered his office seems to have assumed the character of 
a costly fiirce. Notwithstanding the dark predictions and 
sweeping denunciations thrown out months ago by the princi- 
pal accusers, nothing definite has been submitted to the investi- 
gating cotDiuitlee ; and one of the most active promoters of the 
inquiry has been obliged to demand access to all the records of 
the Architect's office, in order, as it seems, to search for some 
evidence to substantiate his own assertions. The other reform- 
ing enthusiast uppears to have found his ardor a little damped 
ou learning that the archives of the office over which he once 
himself ruled were to l>e overhauled in the pursuit of scandals, 
and has discreetly withdrawn himself from obvious participa- 
tion in the proceedings. Meanwhile, the public business suffers, 
while the officials designated for service on the investigating 
committee wait for the presentation of the first item of that 
overwhelming mass of evidence which was said months ago to 
be ready for them. 



«TT SINGULAR dispute is going on in Philadelphia in re- 
t\ gard to the propriety of taxing pictures and statuary con- 
' tainod in the residences of their owners. It would seem 
that in that city household furniture is subjected to a separate 
valuation by the assessors, and is taxed by ilaulf, and the asses- 
sors very naturally think that the pictures hung on the walls of 
the bouses they visit, or the statues set np in the bay-windows 
constitute a part of that furniture which, as their instructions say, 
" contributes to the use or convenience of the householder, or 
the ornament of the house. " The proprietors of these objects, 
many of whom, probably, have more money invested in them 
than in all the remainder of their house and furniture together, 
find the tax a serious one, and would be glad to avoid it. A 
meeting of such persons was held a few days ago to consider 
the question, and the problem which seemed likely to lead to a 
serious conflict between the Lax pavers and the assessors was 
solved, as it would appear, by a most ingenious invention. The 
directions which the assessors are obliged to follow contain, as 
wo have seen, a definition of furniture as something which con* 
tributes to the use or convenience of the householder or the or- 
nament of his house ; but it is evident that if pictures or stat- 
ues are not used to ornaireut the house, but are simply stored 
in a detached room, called an art-gallery, or some such name, 
they do not fall within the assessors' definition, and are there- 
fore not taxable. In the interest of the peace of Philadelphia, 
we trust that this logic will be held good, and ad vim architects 
who may iutend to practise in that city to remember that if it 
should prevail an "art gallery " for the reception of object* to 
be exempted from taxation, will be required in every 
able household. 



TFFIIE American painters and sculptors resident in Italy have 
joined their fellows in France in protesting against 
the discriminating duty upon works of art by foreign 
artists imported into this country. It is a little singular, 
though not unnatural, that our artists living abroad seem, with- 
out exception, to forget about the pecuniary benefit which the 
increase in the tariff was intended to confer upon them at the 
expense of their patrons, in their indignation -at the want of ap- 
preciation shown by the legislature of their native land, which 
thrusts out, as it were, its long arm to hoist them out of the 
poverty and degradation in which it assumes that they must be 
living. It is certainly creditable to the whole profession of art 
that so decided a stand should have Iwcn taken upou the sub- 
ject, and we are sure that those who have been instrumental in 
drawing up and siguing the various memorials will in the end 
find that they have raised themselves and their country in the 
estimation of their foreign rivals by their generous indepen- 
dence. Meanwhile, the prospects of the great Boston Foreign 
Exhibition, which is to open next September, are said to have 
been seriously affected by this, as well as the other provisions 
of the new customs tariff. It is obvious that no maker of fine 
goods will trouble himself to send samples of them to a coun- 
try which openly proclaims its determination to prohibit him 
from selling any of them; and the exhibit of foreign manufact- 
ures in any of the so-called protected classes may well bo in- 
significant. 

TITHE recent annual address of the president of the National 
JL Board of Fire Underwriters presents, as usual, many inter- 
esting facts. It appears that the past year has been an un- 
profitable unc for the insurance companies, which will surprise 
no one who remembers the low rates of premium which have 
prevailed in many places ; but it seems also that, contrary to 
the belief of most persons, the character of buildings with re- 
spect to security from fire has deteriorated, the percentage of 
loss to insurance having been about thirteen per cent greater 
last year than in 1*174. A few feeble attempts seem to have 
been made by the companies to reach some of the causes of the 
increasing destruction of the property which they have to pay 
for, and fourteen thousand dollars has been expended in con- 
victing and punishing incuudiarics, but there arc no signs of 
any general awakening of underwriters to the fact that they 
themselves are principally answerable for the losses over which 
they lament so loudly ; ami that the llimsy modes of construc- 
tion now iu use, for which they blame architects so unjustly 
and industriously, would be modified more quickly and effect- 
ually at a word from them than by the combined influence of the 
whole architectural profession. 



TTfllE claim made by two army officers upon the tract of land 
including the Nutria Springs, upon which the Indiana of 
the pueblo of Zufii are said to depend for their principal 
water supply, is to be pressed, notwithstanding the recent proc- 
lamation of President Arthur by which the springs were de- 
clared to be included in the Zufii reservation. According to 
the claimants, the Zuffis can get all the water they need with- 
out going to Las Nutrias, and they visit the large springs for 
their own enjoyment, but not from necessity ; and under these 
circumstances they think that they are entitled to the propertv. 
They have on their side the advantage of being supported by a 
politician of great influence in Washington, while the Indians 
are not represented at all ; but it is to be hoped that justice, 
and, if possible, more than the usual Indian-Department justice, 
may be shown to this peaceful and virtuous little community of 
men, women and children, whose kindred have for so many 
centuries cultivated by their labor, and defended with their 
live*, the territory of which civilized rapacity can now spare 
them at the best but a small portion. 

llfHE subscriptions to the fund for constructing a pedestal for 
X the great statue of Liberty come in slowly, and it is an- 
nounced that about one hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
remain to bo raised. There is some complaint of the iuaclion 
of the committee in charge of the work, and the opinion is 
generally expressed that an appeal ought to be j 
to the richer men of New York. There is, however, t 



to be said in favor of the plan which the committee apparently 
has in view, to secure as many small subscriptions as possible, 
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before resorting to the richer men to make up the balance re- 
quired after their equally patriotic, hut less wealthy lellow-citi- 
zens, have done all they can. Several modes have been sug- 
gested for obtaining contributions from the poorest classed, by 
placing boxes in the |x)st-ottices throughout the country, in the 
ferry-houses, at the entrance* of the great Brooklyn bridge 
and elsewhere, and entertainments will undoubtedly be held in 
various places for the bcnelit of the fund. All these will help 
to swell the total, and as the committee, under the new ar- 
rangement, have still a year before thctu for collecting money, 
there can be little doubt of their success. 



'£TN ingenious, and, as it would seem, intelligible mode for 
f\ laying underground electric win'* has been patented, and 
is soon to be put in practice. Every one kno«s that the 
great obstacle to the use of underground wires is found in the 
resistance and interference of the induced currents which each 
electrified wire sets up in every conducting substance m ar it ; 
and many attempts ha«'« lieen made to overcome the effect of 
this induction, but without much success, By using a double 
wire, so that the current runs entirely around a metallic circuit, 
instead of returning through the ground to the starting point, 
the primary and induced currents neutralize each other, and 
the line is secure from interference; but this remedy is loo ex- 
pensive for common use. liy treating the whole system of 
electric wires in a single street under a comprehensive seheme 
the inventors of the new method are, however, able to se- 
cure, the advantage of a metallic circuit to a considerable 



number of single wires at once. In their project the electric, 
light wires, which carry the most intense current, arc made the 
chief factor in the group, each street being fnrn sh d with two 



such wires, one running through it on one side, while the oilier 
returns on the op|Kuite side, the whole forming a complete me- 
tallic circuit, such as is usually employed ior electric light- 
ing. Between the electric-light wires are laid the telephone 
wires, not twisted into a cable, but placed one-quarter or one- 
half an inch apart in a w.iler-proof trough. This trough, 
instead of continuing in a direct line along the street, has 
the peculiarity of crossing it at short interval* from one 
side to the other, bringing the wires which it contains within 
reach of the induction from the electric-light wires on each 
side. As the current in the latter passes in one direction on 
one side, and in the reverse direction on the other, the cur- 
rent induced by it in the telephone wires changes in direction 
at each transfer of these from one side of the street to the 
other, and the opposite induced currents in each single wire, 
being of equal force, neutralize each other, leaving the line as 
free from interference as if it presented a full metallic circuit. 
The telegraph wires, for which perfect freedom from induction 
is uot so necessary as in the case of the telephone, are to be 
laid straight through the streets, each group, however, being 
furnished with a common return wire of sufficient capacity to 
balance the united currents of the direct wires. 



T E GENIE CIVIL gives in its last issue 
great viaduct of Garabit, which is now on 



! an account of the 
' on the point of com- 
pletion in the southeastern part of France. The viaduct is 
owned by a company which is engaged in building a railway 
between .Marvejols and Neussargttes. two towns of some impor- 
tance about a hundred miles from Avijnon. A riser separates 
the two places, which are built on high plateaus on each side 
of the valley, and as lir,t laid out. the railway was intended to 
descend from the plateau on one side by a long grade, following 
the course of a small tributary of the river, until it reached 
the bottom of the valley, then, crossing the river, to return by 
another gradual ascent up the course of a second tributary 
flowing in from the other side. This appeared, under the 
circumstances, to be the only practicable mode ot joining the 
(wo bunk* of the valiey. ami it was not until after a thor- 
ough study of the problem that M. Boycr, the young engi- 
neer in charge of this jmrtion of the line, resolved to advise 
his principals to change their scheme for the inu' h bolder one 
of building a line directly acro-s the ravine. Nothing quite -o 
daring had over been attempted in railway construction, but the 
famous bridge built by M. Eiffel across tl'o Douro iu Ponugi 1 , 
although of smaller dimensions than would be necessary V r 
the present one, had proved peiftfetly successful, and the offi- 
cers of the company were easily persuaded to hazard an ex- 
periment which would, if carried out. give them a much better 



line than their first plan, and at a cost nearly, if not quite, a 
million dollars less. 



11MIK construction used for the Douro bridge was adopted in 
A its main features for the other. The dcc|»c*t part of the 
valley, including the river-bed, is crossed by an enormous 
iron arch, five hundred and thirty-six feet in span, and four 
hundred and sixteen feet high, which carries the lattice-girders 
of the railway, supported partly on the crown of the arch, and 
partly on open iron towers carried Up from the haunches, lle- 
yond the arch on each side the construction is continued by 
towers of iron lattice, standing on piers of masonry, and form- 
ing at the top a level bearing for the girders, which' extend to a 
length of about a third of a utile. The roadway is carried by 
a double line of lattice-girders, from one hundred and sixty to 
one hundred and eighty feet iu span, and consisting of iron 
Howe trusses seventeen feet deep, well braced against wind, 
and stiffened also by a solid iron rluor, inserted about five feet 
below the top of the upper chords to carry the track, which is 
thus walled in by the girders iu such a way as to render it im- 
possible for a train to fall from the viadu<?t. Under the floor 
carrying the main rails is another track, supported from the 
lower chords of the girders, on which will run hand-cars carry- 
ing the men and materials needed ior keeping the structure in 
proper condition. As will be seen by comparing the figures, 
the Garabit viaduct is more than a hundred feet higher thau 
the wooden Kinzua viaduct, now in process of construction iu 
Pennsylvania, which has l«>en called the highest iu the world ; 
but Lt Genie Ciril. in calling attention to this fact, suggests at 
the same time a wholesome lesson in modesty, by reminding us 
that no modern work of the kind has yet approached in dimen- 
sion* the viaduct of Spolcto in Italy, built iu the sixth century 
by Thcodoric, the king of what we are pleased to call a nation 
of barbarians, which still, afler the lapse of thirteen hundred 
years, carries the traffic of the town as well as ever, at an ele- 
vation, according to one authority, of six hundred and fifteen 
feet above the bottom of the ravine which it crosses. 



'JTTLMOST every one has heard something about the ndrnira- 
j\ ble effect of the balsamic emanations of the eucalyptus 
' tree in neutralizing or destroying the poison of malaria, and 
many persons know something of the experiment undertaken at 
Tre Fontane, in the Roman Canipagna, by a body of Trap- 
pist monks, who planted a grove of eucalyptus in a region re- 
nowned for its uuhealthfulness, and iu its'shelter established a 
convent where experiments in draining and cultivating the 
territory were carried on with great success. The exemption 
of the mouks from the orditiury malarial affections of the 
district, attracted much attention, and in 1X80 a penal Colony 
was established by the Italian Government at Tro Fontane, 
close to the Trappist convent, with the express purpose of ex- 
tending the eucalyptus plantations, and seconding the work of 
the ecclesiastical pioneers. During the first two years sporadic 
cases of malarial fever occurred among the Government colo- 
nists, but these were attributed to infection extending from the 
neighboring country ; the land protected by the new drains and 
the eucalyptus groves being looked upon as quite safe. In 
lt?t*2, however, a rude shock was giveu to the confidence which 
bad grown up in the success of the Trappist experiment. That 
year was a very dry one, and the cold weather of autumn came 
on early, so that the Cainpagna in general was remarkably 
free from malarial disease, and such cases as occurred were also 
unusually mild. One locality only formed an exception to the 
rule, and this locality was Tre Fontane. where every person 
was attacked by fever, not one escaping either in the monastery 
or the Government colony. Among the Trappists. who lead 
very wholesome and well-regulated lives, the cases were mild, 
but many of the convict colonists and their guards were seized 
with the " perniziosa," and only escaped death by immediate 
transfer to a purer atmosphere. This exceptional outbreak in 
the very place which was regarded as permanently secured 
against such dangers excited much attention throughout the 
country, and a commission of physicians and engineers lm* 
been appointed to inquire into the cause of it. Meanwhile evi- 
dence is accumulating from other sources to the effect that the 
aroma of the eucalyptus tree is much less efficacious against 
malaria than has been supposed. From Australia, where the 
tree grows wild, it is reported that ague is particularly common 
in the midst of some of the eucalyptus districts, and i'n Algeria 
it has proved of little service. 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL FOR ISOLATED HOUSES.- II. 



polf. fit* 



Wo- 
rn 




lirllK article on tliia subject published 
J II- on page 219 m»y properly be supple- 
mented witli s|>ecific information as 
' < n.iin details of tbe work. 
/ / A/y j^fagP ,,t ' 1 " mav ^ ">*'1« to operate al- 

" "' " most equally well in soils of very different 
character, very lieavy clay and pure peat 
being tbe least favorable and light sandy 
or gravelly loam being the best. The 
quality of the soil, aside from its purify- 
ing efficiency, has much to do with the 
length of absorption drain required. Io 
a light soil the sewage runs freely out of 
the pipes, making way quickly for the 
flow that is to follow. In very porous 
sand or gravel, even in the case of a small 
system where urn lime occupied in the delivery of the contents of a 
Huslt-taiik to the extreme ends of the drains is very short, probably 
a length of drain of fifty feci would take care of one hundred gat- 
Inns of sewage before a sufficient head would be brought to bear 
ii|ioii it to force it lo the surface of the ground — which, of course, 
i« to be avoided. In a very stiff clay, on the other hand, where the 
sewage would escape through the joints very slowly, it might be pru- 
dent in small systems to use a length of three hundred feet or more 
f«r the same amount. In what may be called arerage soils, in the 
construction of small works for single families, an allowance of two 
hundred feet for one hundred gallons seems lo answer very well. It 
is always well to bring a little " head " to bear on the contents of tbe 
pipes lo ensure their being filled at every point. In very stiff clays 
it is well to fill the trench from the bottom of the gutters to above 
the tops of the caps with sand or gravel to hasten the discharge. 

t'erfnt drainage o/tht toil it matt inditpentahle, and if the land 
not naturally dry it mutt be thoroughly underdrained. \>'here und« 



In my own grounds, where the absorption drains 
t, the ground between them has been fror.en to a 



ally dry it mutt be thoroughly 
draining is necessary, tbe perfect settling of tbe filling over the un- 
derdrains must lie secured by the equivalent of at least two or three 
drenching rains before it is safe to lay the absorption tiles across tbe 
Hues of the trenches. 

It has been a matter of surprise to all who have had experience 
with this system that the most severe frost seems to have no eff< 
upon its working 
were five feet apart, 

depth of three and one-half feel, yet the warmth of the sewage was 
always sufficient to secure its entrance into the soil. 

One of the most frequent questions asked in connection with this 
system is " What becomes of the sewage?" All porous substances 
seem lo possess the power of extracting impurities from water which 
passes through them. The upper layers of the soil possess this 
power in a peculiar degree. When a flood of sewage escapes from 
the joints of absorption drains it is soon deprived of its burden of 
organic matter, and settles away into the ground in a purified condi- 
tion. The organic matter thus retained by the soil — and which, if 
delivered into its lower strata beyond the reach of air and of vegeta- 
tion, would accumulate and render the earth foul — is, when de- 
posited near the surface, rapidlv oxidized, and In the growing 
season taken up by the roots of plants. Therefore, when sewage is 
delivered into a network of absorption drains by the intermittent 
discharge of a flush-tank it escapes through the joints into the 
ground; its water settles away leaving its impurities attached to the 
surfaces of the particles of the soil. These impurities are probably 
all destroyed during the interval between two discharges. Certain 
it is that the soil, even that close to the joints, fails to become foul, 

i from 



or to become in any way distinguishable from the soil of other por- 
tions of the field at the same depth after years of use. 

It may be worth while to say a further word concerning the atmos- 
phere of the settling-chamber which is, in a certain sense, a perma- 
nent cesspool. This air cannot fail to be made foul by the 
decomposition of the sewage there retained, but the frequent re- 
newal of the small volume of sewage reduces this difficulty to the 
minimum. It seems important, however, to avoid the exposure of 
porous brick walls to such an atmosphere. A porous surface so ex- 



posed is especially favorable to bacterial growth. To avoid possible 
objection from this source the extension of the settling-chamber 
from the permanent level of the water to the surface of tbe ground is 
constructed of large vitrified pipes having a glazed and non-absorb- 
ent surface. It is desirable to remove the deposits of the settling- 
chamber from lime to time — as observation may show to be necessary. 
No rule can be fixed as to this. In some cases the decomposition is 
so complete that the chamber never accumulates much deposit. In 
others it should be cleaned out monthly. The proper relation be- 
tween size of chamber, Amount of water discharged, and proportion 
of foreign matter in the water cannot be fixed in the 



experience or with the apparatus. 

Another question of much interest is the cott of the work. It Is 
possible to construct a disposal system on the principle here set forth 
for little more than the cost of a good cesspool ; but it is a case 
where parsimony is to be deprecated. There is nothing more im- 
portant to the sanitary condition of an isolated residence than the 
perfect disposal of its organic wastes. It is conceded on all hands 
that the common cesspool has irremedial sanitary defects. The sys- 
" aa been here described offers a perfect solution of this 



question — but perfect only when executed with the greatest care 
and the closest attention to details. 

It should be repeated that however completely the system may be 
carried out. obstructions will from time to lime occur in the drains. 
These will be indicated bv a cessation of the growth of the grass at 
and beyond the point of obstruction. It is the work of a moment to 
uncover the drain, lift a few pipes, remove tbe obstruction and relay 
them on the permanent grade established by the gutter tiles, which 
themselves need never be disturbed. 

It is proper to sav that the Hush-tank used for this purpose and 
many details connected with its construction and arrangement nre 
protected by patents. Gkobuk E. Warixo. Jk. 
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BAYREUTH TO RATISBON. — NOTES OF 
HASTY TRIP. -VI. 




T|fO any of my 
I who have be 



readers 
jeen art- 
students in Munich, 
Rolhenburg will be a thriee- 
familiar name, and archi- 
tectural students will per- 
haps remember 
its buildings cited in 
books, though they are not 
among the most famous or 
most remarkable of German 
structures ; but to all others 
the name of Rothcnburg 
will be unknown — and this 
to a degree which seems in- 
explicable when we realize 
the interest of the place. 
Though it lies so near one of 
*~H*r»*r ] ( ^jj«j«ggfr4»»g! the great highways of travel 
— only an hour or so off the 
main track we are now pursuing between Wurzburg and Nuremberg, 
and within three or four hours' easy journey of this latter place — it 
is not many years since even the enterprising Munich art-student did 
not know of its existence. Its long obscurity is one of the most in- 
teresting and anomalous facts of which I know. Founded in tbe 
very earliest days of which even German legends tell, rising soon to 
the rank of an important border fortress and later to be one of U.e 
greatest cities of Franccnia and finally to the rank of a free imperial 
town; the residence of some of the most famous among German 
families; the centre of many a thrilling historical talc; one of the 
chief battlefields in the terrible Peasant War of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and one of the most constantly recurring names In the Thirty 
Years' War as well ; a towp for very many years second only to 
Nuremberg herself in all South-Western Germany, both politically 
and commercially considered — this Rothcnburg, which had played 
its part in the very front rank of history for centuries together, fell 
in the last century into complete stagnation first, then into complete 
isolation, and finally into an oblivion so entire that very few of the 
architects, explorers, and art-Jovers of Germany even, knew any 
more of its existence than that it was still a name upon the map. 
For myself I may say that I had never heart! of any one going there 
from Dresden, where I had lived a number of years, until this, my 
last visit to the Fatherland. I then heard it spoken of for the first 
time and what seemed lo me very wild tales told of its attractions. 
1 asked why they had never been sung before and was told the town 
hail been so completely forgotten bv the world at large that when an 
officer who had passed through it 'during the Franco-German war 
reported what he hail seen to the art-students of Munich, they heard 
his story with incredulity. So close at their doors, so unique In its 
condition, and yet so utterly ignored — the thing secmetl an inqiossi- 
bility. But one of the most enterprising — of course an American 

— ran up to have a look at it, and since that time a constant stream 
of Munich students has swarmed thither every summer, and every 
tag and scrap of antiquity it shows has been drawn anil painted over 
and over again and introduced into compositions of the must varied 
sorts. 

This was nearly fifteen years ago and there was then no railroad 
to Rolhenburg. Eight vcars ago, however, a little branch road was 
built It still ends at Rothcnburg, and its rolling-stock consists of 
but a few freight cars, a third-class coach, and a luggage van with a 
single second-class compartment, holding six persons, attached 
thereto. These run alternately from one point to the other on the 
single track. From these details it mav be seen that the town is not 
yet a resort of German tourists, still less of foreign cockneys and 

Cookies." To us to-day it seems an almost absolute oasis of antiq- 
uity in our modem world, almost absolutely untouched by the hand 
of the renovator, and, I had nearly said, by 'the hand of Father Time 
himself; but the lamenting Munic'her— the American painter Rosen- 
thal who glories in the proud title of " Discoverer of Rothenburg " 

— tells a different tale. He says it is now '• quite modern " as com- 
pared with its condition fifteen vears ago, when all the walls were 
standing, when no stranger trod" its street*, and when not a tingle 
house was nearly as young as the century. Yet even after listening 
to such plaints one is quite satisfied with what one finds — the eom- 

in all Germany of an unaltered ancient town, 
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Curbed by the busy current of modern life or the prosaic touch of 
recent builders. Something has been destroyed bat the stranger 
hardly misses it, and the little that has been put up — chiefly a small 
factory or t«ro, outside the walls — is most inconspicuous; the inhabi- 
tants hare to some extent abandoned their primitive costume but it 
still blossoms out on Sundays and holidays ; and even the railway 
stops at its little station half a mile away from the gates. Visitors 
even now are rare, outside of the bands of artists who throng the 
little inns in summer and plant their camp-stools on every street cor- 
ner and every external |>oint of view. No one else appears save a 
rare German art-lover of non-tourist-like appearance. From the 
interest with which we were regarded on every hand when our nation- 
ality was discovered we drew the conclusion that we were the first 
American ladies who had ever burst upon the horizon of the town. 
Did my readers imagine that such a city existed this side of the Tar- 
tar steppes ? The artists, however, — Rothenburg is one place 
wliere such are duly honored in public opinion, — who were at first 
asked with much curiosity what they could find to rave about iu this 
dead old place, have at last infused a sense of his own importance 
into the mind of the Rolhenburger. He is now very proud of his 
town and almost comically conscious of its pictorial resources ; but 
whether this consciousness will be sufficient to lead him to keep it in- 
tact and to resist the current of modern innovation which is just en- 
croaching upon his long-isolated domain, is a question. How many 
year* will it be, one wonders, before Rothenburg will again take her 
place among the busv modern cities of Bavaria, or at least before 
her ancient relics will, instead of standing as they do now, uncon- 
cealed by later addition;*, be swamped and overlaid by nineteenth- 
century improvements and desecrations ? The native may possibly— 
not unnaturally, indeed — grow to feel that he may have some rights 
and privileges as a citizen of modern industrial Germany, and should 
not be expected to exist in his provincial poverty and isolation as a 
more conservator of the treasures of past days for the benefit of 
Munich art-students and transatlantic tourists. At all events it will 
be wise for thorns who want to see a town that is not only most beau- 
tiful in itself but doubly interesting as being the most perfect exist- 
ent picture of a German city of past centuries, to make his pilgrim- 
age to Rothenburg without delay. If he waits inanv years he will 
find perhaps an altered city or, if not, at least a crowd of Philistine 
tourists, the absence of whom today is not the least of Rothenburg's 
unique attractions. 

One leaves the main route at the little station of Steinach and ap- 
proaches the town from the east over a flat table-land which give* 
no hint of the actual situation of the town. This is the least inter- 
esting view of the place and he is fortunate who makes the journey 
. at night, to wake in the morning in the very midst of its attractions. 
For the plain is cut bv a deep, narrow, winding valley, with a little 
river at the bottom. On the east the bank rises high and steep some 
two hundred feet above the vale, and right on the edge of the de- 
clivity stands '* Rothenburg on the Taubcr " as we should sav, " an 
der Tavbtr " as the average German would say, but, as tho Rothcn- 
burger says in his quaint parlance, " ob " or " above the Tauber." 
The cliff runs out so sharply and in such broken lines, with such a 
diversity of projections and retreaU that the town built along its 
edge stands as it were on a promontory with many little capes look- 
ing down on the exquisite valley and on the low rolling hills which 
rise again farther to the weit. All along the edge runs the ancient 
wall, broken by many turrets and larger towers, and the houses are 
immediately behind it ; — above it, even, for the wall itself often 
forms a part of their foundations. As seen from the valley below 
or from the opposite bills the view ia unequalled, I think, in all 
Germany — looking more like the background in one of Albert 
Diirer's prints than like any other actual panorama we can find. 
The gray wall with its queer turrets, surmounted now by masse* of 
foliage, now bv red-roofed houses, is hacked by the farther house* of 
the town which climb the somewhat hilly streets, and by the huge 
round or square masses of the many media? rat gateways; while 
above all, on the highest point rises the largo late Gothic church of 
St, Jacob finished with two fine though not very lofty spires and 
forming an admirable crowning to the whole. Nowhere, neither in 
the town above nor in the valley below, is there the slightest trace of 
the modern builder to be seen— such works of his as do exist standing, 
a* I have said, on the other, eastern, side of the town. Toward the 
south a road winds steeply up the hill and at its foot is a beautiful 
littlo Gothic church just bv the bank of the stream, and near this a 
most picturesque stone bridge, built in the fourteenth century, with 
two superimpose)] rows of round arches. 

Toward the other end of the town the cliff runs out into the 
longest and narrowest of all the tongue* wiUi which its line is broken. 
Here was the first beginning of the city, and here the ancient Burg 
which was built according to trustworthy evidence, in 419, though 
the settlement and first fortification of the spot had taken place 
nearly a hundred year* before. This old tower called the " Dicke 
Thurm" or " Pharamund's Thurm " actually stood until the begin- 
ning of our own century when it was pulled down by the Bavarians 
when they took possession of the province. One has, by the way, 
a poor opinion of these Bavarian rulers, who almost at the time 
when they were striving so hard (and so unsuccessfully) to beautify 
Munich and make it " the modern Athens," allowed their deputies 
to pillage and what is still more inexcusable, to wantonly injure the 
wonderful old monument* which they had just stolen from their lo- 
cal rulers. It might not strike a visitor to Rothenburg to-day that 



there could ever have been any wholesale work of destruction organ- 
ized in Rothenburg — so full are its street* of countless relics of 
the past ; yet the records show that such was indeed the case. Not 
only were all the movable works of art appropriated — and the 
treasures of church and towu-hall in this flourishing independent 
city were very rich and very varied — but a large number of it* 
finest buildings were pulled down without the shadow of an excuse. 
The oldest buildings within the Burg were removed, including the 
open stone pavilion where the imperial justices bad sat in the old 
days before the city became a free imperial town in 1S9J ; and most 
of the moat between the Burg and the town was filled in. Besides 
this, four of the most beautiful churches were ruthlessly destroyed. 
One, a small pointed structure which stood free in the square near 
the Jakobalcircht seems to bare been the finest work of architecture 
of which the place could boast. Its stones were used in building the 
highways or were sold for the most trifling sums ; and only the lib- 
erality of one of Rothenburg'* citizens preserved the exquisite 
little church in the valley — not only beautiful in itself but the roost 
striking object in tho western view of the town — from sharing the 
same fate. It is no wonder that even to-day — especially, perhaps, 
to-day when be has just been awakened to the value of his treasure* 
and a keener sense of bis losses — the Rothenburger resents being 
called a Bavarian. He is a German, and, if he must have a prov- 
ince, a Franconian'; but above all be is a Rotktnbwgtr — a (once) 
frco and independent burgher of a (once) free and independent impe- 
rial city. 

This is not the place to tell in detail the tale of Rothenburg'* his- 
tory— though a knowledge of it is most important to a full enjoy- 
ment of one's visit. It will be found briefly recited in an excellent 
hand-book to the town, which give* also much definite and reliable in- 
formation about its architectural antiquities, written by a local anti- 
quary, Herr Merz, to whom I am most glad to acknowledge my 
indebtedness, not only for a great part of the pleasure of my visit to 
hi* city, but for a great part of the data I shall be able, though only 
in most hasty fashion, to give my readers. Interesting as is the place 
in Itself alone considered, it is of course doubly interesting when we 
know the scene* that its stones have witnessed — when we read how 
the peasants were beheaded by hundreds in the market-place after 
their terrible revolt, till their blood ran in stream* down the Meep 
Scmiedegrtttc where our little hotel stands ; when we find the place 
where some of their leaders were lowered over the wall by the 
friendly monks of the Franciscan convent; when wo peer into the 
dungeon where one of the greatest of the city fathers, Heinrich Top- 
pier — ancestor of the famous Nuremberg family of that name — 
met a dreadful death at the unjust hands of his jealous fellow citi- 
zen* ; when we see the great hall where Tilly tat in wrath after hi* 
long aiege in the Thirty Years' War, vowing that the chief burgber* 
should die ; when we look at the great glass goblet boldit _ 
quarts which was emptied at a draught by one of their number, ■ 
thus at the conqueror's challenge saved all their lives ; wlten we 
house after house where this emperor or another lodged on some fa- 
mous journey north or south ; when we examine the curious tower* 
and gateways, each marked by some ghastly historical tale or ghostly 
and grotesque bit of legendary lore. Every stone of the city is 
alive with memories truthful or imaginary ; but even if this were not 
so every street corner, every vista, whether from within or from with- 
out the gates, would still offer views of such beauty, such quaintness, 
such pictorial charm that the artist grows as excited, as bewildered, 
as wildly enthusiastic when on Rothenburg soil as is the historical 
student or the lover of fantastic medieval lore. In the one ease as 
in the other the degradation and isolation of the town has worked to 
preserve for us its charm. Neither modern history nor modern 
building has a word to say when Rothenburg tells its tale of media- 
val anu Renaissance days. 

One line, however, of explanation. It must not be supposed tJtat 
we have here an analogy with one of those dead and decaying Italian 
towns which offer an equally perfect picture of put times. Theirs 
is a picture torn, shattered and in distressful state. Rothenburg's is 
still more interesting because not painful in any way. It is not a 
tying nest of beggars who vrrap themselves in the tattered and 
itdy garments of the past. It is a bright, jolly, contented little 
town, with its ancient buildings in good preservation and its streets, 
though not filled with the busy rush of modern life, yet peopled with 
well dressed, cheerful, " poor but honest " provincials and peasants. 
It is off the modern track, it is behind the times but it is not desd 
or dying. It has a pleasantly busy little life within its own narrow 
borders, and every houBe is still the decent, cheerful abode of thrifty 
German burghers — though these are indeed but alien descendants 
of the rich, truculent, roystering, independent, art-loving burghers 
of centuries gone by. And in this fact lies, I repeat, the peculiar 
interest of the place. We do not see the same inhabitants it had of 
yore, and it requires a certain effort to reconstruct the brilliant pan- 
orama of it* streets three hundred years ago. But the effort is not 
half so great since the town is still alive though in a different fash- 
ion, since we have more active basts to work upon than the filthy 
deserted streets, the plague-stricken houses, the wretched, degraded 
population of such a littlo Italian hill town as, for example, San Ge- 



111 1 '^ni n 

But enough of generalise* and of suggestions as to the Interest 
RoUienburg possesses for the painter and the historian. I must now 
try to tell the architectural student very briefly of what it offers for 
his especial eye. " M. G. van " 
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THE PREVENTION OF FIRES IN THEATRES. 

Kkpokt op thk Special Committer of thb Fba.nxi.ix I.nsti- 

tut*.' 

lirHE majority of the "CommilW on 
Jit the Prevention of Fire* in Theatre* " 
makes the following! report : — 

Theatres for Iwo hundred years have 
not materially changed in form or ar- 
rangement, yet they have enor- 
mously increased in size. 

The building material* em- 
ployed for the mage have, how- 
ever, remained the same (except 
that in many cases the joistsof the 
stage floor are X-bcntns »f iron) ; 
they are at present, as they for- 
merly were, filled with manses of 
wood-work, boards, laths, canvas, 
gauze, etc., piled up as if it was 
the sole purpose of the builder* 
to crowd together as many inflam- 
mable suliwtances as possible. 

The ouly important changes 
in theatres have been, first, the 
introduction of gas-lighting ; and 
second, appliances fur healing, 
both of which have tended to 
greatly increase the hazard. 

Without going into any de- 
tailed statistics, your committee 
will give a few tables, compiled 
from the records of Foebs-h and 
Hexamer, which are particularlv 
instructive and interesting. For 
example, of 616 theatre fires there have occurred : — 
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i that the number of theatre fires is ccintinually 
ne occurred between 1841 ami 1860, ■InttT lin* 
Bewared between 1861 and 1870, one hundred ami eighty-one oc- 
curred between 1871 and 1880. 

During the last decade we have had theatre fires as follows : — 



1KTS.. 
1*73.. 
1*74.. 



!Sr?:: 



20 

.13 
.1* 
-IS 
.14 
.!» 
17 



187*.. 
1879.. 

IS?:: 



■M 

.» 
.23 



Total 

Average, Is. 



Nineteen theatres have therefore, on the average, been destroyed 
yearly, during the last eleven years. 

In a recent compilation your committee found that in 1882 twenty- 
three theatres were destroyed by fire. 

Out of a great number of theatres, of which the age had been care- 
fully ascertained, it is found that five out of two hundred and fifty-two 
theatres were burned before they were entirely finished or opened to 
the public ; seventy were burned during the first five years after they 



i built ; thirty-eight were burned from the sixth to the tenth 
year of their existence ; forty-five from the eleventh to the twentieth j 
twenty-seven from the twenty-first to the thirtieth ; twelve from the 
thirty-first to the fortieth ; twenty from the forty-first to the fiftieth ; 
seventeen from the fifty-first to the sixtieth ; seven from the sixty-first 
to the eightieth ; eight from the eighty-first to the one hundredth, and 
three after the hundredth year of existence. From this table, which 
gives the longevity (if this expression may be allowed) of two hun- 
dred and fifty-two theatres, of which there are authentic accounts, 
may be seen 'that in the first five years nearly one-fourth were de- 
stroyed, while only three reached the age of one hundred years. 

There Is, perhaps, no fact which illustrates to us the frequency with 
which these fires occur so clearly as the re|>etitioii of these catastro- 
phes at the, same theatre. The following is a list of theatres which 
were three tiroes totally destroyed by fire : Her Majesty's, London ; 
Drury Lane, London; Covent Garden, London ; the lni|>erial Opera- 
House, Moscow ; Barnum's Theatre and Museum, New York ; the 
Royal Theatre, Glasgow; the City Theatre, Namur; the Tealro Sio 
l'edro, Rio. 



The following is a list of theatres destroyed four limes : Astley's 
Amphitheatre, London; The Grand Opera, Paris; the City Theatre, 
Bninn ; the National Theatre, Washington ; the Bowery Theatre, of 
New York, leading the list, it having been five times totally 



hy lire in less than forty years. 

There is no more vicious argument than that which is frequently 
made, that it is unnecessary to improve theatres in our country, as 
they are much superior to those of Kumpe ; lengthy arguments of 
this sort generally ending with the statement that fewer theatres are 
destroyed by fire in the United States than in any other country. 
To dispel such ideas from the public mind, your committee quotes the 

'FraMBtoi siid acoapted at the lUled meeting of ine Institute held Wednes- 
day, April IS, 1883, and ruMlahed In the Jnwnai «/ <*» rnaJHi* ImtUutr. 




statistical comparison from the records of Foclsch and Hcxaincr, with 
the following astonishing results. 

In grouping the six hundred and sixteen theatre fires, which have 
to the countries in which they occurred, we 

Uis United Hiatas las In Italy ..BO 

lit t treat Britain H7 In Austria. 33 

In Francs 73 In Ituaala. .,.■••.*••■•• IS 

In Herman} 83 In Spain 21 

All other smaller European States, fifty-six ; all the other smaller 
non-European States twenty-seven. 

Your committee did not wish to make a report until it hail thoroughly 
considered how the great number of fires at theatres, which is yearly 
increasing, could lie lessened by the introduction of proper precau- 
tions ; and by what means places where thousands congregate, not by 
necessity, but for pleasure, could be made entirely safe. 

The consideration of the subject was taken up in tlte following 
Order:— The hazards of (1) artificial light; (2) heating apparatus; 
(3) fire-works; (4) the use of paper wads in guns, and (5) the situa- 
tion of the necessary work-shops, paint-lofts, spontaneous combustion 
of waste, etc. 

After projier consideration of these subjects, your committee next 
studied methods for the improvement of theatres in regard to public 
safety, studying closely (1) the improvement of exits ; (2) the division 
of the stage and rooms belonging thereto from the auditorium ; (.1) 
the opening of doors; (4) safety systems of lighting, heating, ventila- 
tion, etc. 

The greatest number of fires arc caused by the paraphernalia of 
illumination. The danger of coal-oil, which is much used in our coun- 
try and Western theatres as an illuminating agent, is self-evident, hut 
the hazards of gas, which but within a few years was the safest ma- 
terial at our command, are not so well understood. Besides the dan- 
gers of leakage and explosions, we have, in the case of gas illumination, 
hundred* of Jlamrx spread throughout a building, each forming a dan- 
gerous sphere around itself. Although lite last-named dangers can 
and should be lessened by proper precautions, such as wire baskets 
and shields over the flames, still, when we consider the close proximity 
of the border-lights to combustible gauzes and canvas, and ponder on 
the hazards of temporary- illuminating effects, where jets are fed 
through rubber hose which must be removed during change of scene, 
we must ask is there no other method of illuminating hy which equally 
good artistic effects may he produced, and which at the same time will 
lessen or entirely do away with the hazards of the present system '! 
Fortunately means are now at hand. By the labors of eminent elec- 
tricians, we have at our dis|>osal an agent by which the same, if not 
more hrilliant, effects as those of gas can lie |irodui«d, while doing 
away with the dangers of gas, the Tamils themselves Wing absolutely 
safe. The finest piece of gauze might lie on one of tliesc lamps with- 
out being harmed. At the same time the oppressive Ileal and dele- 
terious products of combustion of gas are done away with. 

Your committee does not deem II necessary to describe the systems 
of " Incandescent Electric-Lighting," the introduction of which would 
undoubtedly be one of the most necessary reforms of our present 
theatre system. 

Your committee does not think that the arc-light could be intro- 
duced to advantage in theatres, except in conjunction with reflectors 
so as to increase the brilliancy of the incandescent lamps. The disadvan- 
tage of all are systems would be (1) their unsteadiness ; (2) tin color 
of the rays, which would, as actors say, •' bring out the paint," and by 
the want of warmth lie disagreeable to the audiences. The immense 
advantage* of electric incandescent lighting, agisted by reflected 
are-lights over that of gas are, that it would do away with (1) the dan- 

Srs from leakage and explosion* of gas; (2) the oppressive' heat of 
■ numerous gas-flames, which dries out the wood-work, canvas, and 
ropes of the rigging-loft like tinder ; (3) the fading of metallic colors 
caused by the products of gas combustion ; (4) the very expensive 
processes of ventilation, which frequently do not give a sufficient siqs- 
ply of fresh air, may be greatly simplified, as it is the great uuuihcr 
of gas-names consuming more oxygen than the audiences do, which 
produces the " closeness " of theatres, and (5 and lastly) the fire- 
hazard from contact with the light, as live glowing parts with the 
incandescent tights are hermetically seided inside of a glass globe. 
Your committee is fully aware of the fire-hazards of the electrti"-iight, 
hut the incandescent lights (and especially our American systems) 
are, through the efforts of different committees, and foremost that 
of the " New York Board of Fire Underwriters," so well supplied with 
safety "cut-outs " and "catches," and the erection of electric systems 
in the principal American cities is so well looked after hy the serial 
inspectors of the " Boards," that these dangers are reduced to a niiiii- 
mum. The practicability of electric-light for the illumination of 
theatres has been illustrated in the Savoy Theatre, of London, which 
has for over a year been illuminated with electric-light, proving it to 
be "a perfect artistic success." 

Your committee has received the following letter from the manage- 
ment of the Savoy Theatre : — 

" In reply to your inquiries (1) The electric-ligbt is a perfect artistic suc- 
cess. (2) It costs at present, about twice as much as gas In England, but 
ths proportion here would, no doubt, be much less, a* jras is much dearer 
than in England- I'lltmately, do doubt, the cost in England win be the 
same. Yours faithfully, R. Dotlt Cabtk." 

Theatres should be heated by steam or hot-water systems. Stoves 
and heaters are objectionable. Where heaters are used, one-fifth of 
the register* should be no arranged that they cannot he closed, as 
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. fire* have hern caused by overheated hot air pijies, in cases 
where all registers have been elosed and the hot air could not escape. 
All register openings should be closed by fine wire netting to prevent 
combustible particles dropping into hot-air flues. 

Tlie only manner in which the dangers tif firework?! may l>o les- 
sened in by "impregnating" all scenery and gauze by approved proc- 
e»'s. Ytmr committee has for the |MWt six month* c.\|srimcntcd with 
all ascertainable pnxcAscs of impregnation. A process whirh your 
committee has found to be deserving of entire puMir confidem-c is 
that of Dr. J. Pafcn, of Frankfort, (icrmany, whieh has been intro- 
duced to great extent; of its many commendable properties llie fol- 
i certified on inquiry. The material may be used cm 
as been painted upon, witltout destroying or injuring 
scenery whirh i* impregnated in (his manner does not, on 
being used, fill the air with a line dn»t. deleterious to actors and 
singers, which was found to be a m«t disagreeable feature in other 
procCiwjs. 

Vonr committee, at its request through the kindness of Messrs. 
Mem and Schacde, n-eeived the following testimonial : — 

Fbajiwokt-oii-thi-Malv, August 2, wa. 

Wp herewith certify, on request of Messrs. liustav Ncluiedc nnd (,'. Ru- 
dolph Mrrtr, who have pnrcbased the- sole right to inii-rc^nate i-uinliiistiblft 
■ubstanres for North ami South America from f'r I'afeu, of this city, tltat 
after one year'* use the follon-inr nwulu have hocn obtained — 

1st. The object* impregnated Save proved, even after considerable length 
of use, to be jierfoetlv Incombustible. 

3d. This quality has not been diminished by use In the least, a* wv have 
ascertained oy repeated tests. 

ltd. The fabrics and colors have not snffered by the impregnation. 

4tli. No Injurious effect of aor kind has been observed to occur br Dr. 
Pafea's method on the voices of the singers and actors. 

C. Rl'DOLlH, 

Kngineer nf the ' >,i r rn-Hnute . 

\l\,.s»» Pnorst.rB, 
/»u./«!r(ur of (he ilptra-Uou**. 

Satisfactory results hare also been obtained by the processes of 
GmiIxcIi, Judlin, by sulphate of ammonia, and by silica dc|>osited into 
the fibres by precipitation. 

Itesiiles impregnating the scenery, the wood-work should be covered 
with some fin-proof paint. Your committee ex[«'riiiiciitcd with all 
the solutions they could ascertain, and bad most satisfactory result* 
from " asbestos paint," and es|x-cially from the so-called asliestos 
concrctr. 

I'api-r wads in gun* anil pisfrds, by settling mi gauze or canvas 
while still glowing, have rcitcatcdlv caused theatre fires. Your coin- 
uiittec believes that the practice of" using wads of hair'woulil overcome 
this hazanl. Quick-burning powder is recommended for theatre fire- 
arms ; since the sole purpose is to. make a uoise, ami slow-liuming 
powders, esjiecially twin ynmlers, being deliquescent, such grains of 
powder will, when igniUsl, lx- carried in a burning condition consid- 
erable distances from the muzzle of the gun, thus readily igniting 
combustible objects. 

The work-slio|«* and paint-loft should lie located outside of the 
theatre |tro|ier, and should communicate with the stage only by double 
iron-lined doors with stone sills. 

Your committee has thought best to bring all minor matters into a 
of recommendations, but before proceeding to give them must 
that there are important automatic devices for ow ning a 
•■ above the stage, lowering the fire-proof curtain, aud sending 
an alarm, none of which have, however, been introduced into the 
United States. 

Your committee have sought much to find a good fire-proof drop- 
curtain. 

The results obtained of woven asbestos cloth were most satisfactory, 
and smaller experiments, as well as one performed on a large scale at 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard, convinced your committee that it makes 
an excellent lire-curtain. 

Transparent wire dro|>-rurtains are objectionable, as in case of fire 
they allow smoke to pass through them, and by not cutting off the 
view of the fire from the auditorium, increase the panic. 

Your committee dors not think that the curtain used at the new 
Opera-I louse at (icticva is much better. 

This consists of a wire screen of very fine meshes, like the material 
employed for a Davy's safety lamp, they Ix-iug covered on txith sides 
with a coar«er wire netting. Curtains of this kind have not yet stood 

the -'fire test." Your < imitlcc believes that in case of fire it will 

not 1m- of U-tter service than the ordinary wire curtain. 

The curtain recently constructed for the new theatre "drsOclestins," 
at Lyons. i» constnicted on n similar principle to the above, and is 
hemmed iu by a liordcr of sheet-iron two metres bro:id. Although 
this will somewhat 
curtain. 

At Lyons, Lille, Toulon, and for the new '• ThcSatre des Arts," at 
Rouen, curtains of iron have been introduced. These consist of a 
number of horizontal slats put together like Venetian window blinds, 
and are raised and lowered by hydraulic apparatus. Whether such 
curtains will in the course of time prove themselves successful, is 
Hill problematical. The two great objections which your committee 
see* in these curtains is their tendency to rust, and the ease with 
which they would warp at large differences of temperature, as in case 
of fire. 

Sliding curtains of corrugated sheeViron liavc stood best in case of 
fire. They have been employed with great success at the Hof Theatre, 
den ; Central Halle, Hamburg ; Hof and National Theatre, Mu- 



siiiiic objections, vt-l it i» not a commendable 



ni. h ; New 0|x-ra-IIousc. Frankfort-on-thc-Main ; Wallmer and Fricd- 
riehwillirhiistadtcr. Belle-Alliance Walhalla, ami Central 'Ilu-aires at 
Berlin; Concordia Theatre, Hamburg, and others. 

Your committee cannot too strongly bring out the fact that the 
regulating apparatus of the em-tain should be on the stage ; ami not, 
as was tlH- ea«e at Vienna, in the rigging-loft, a place which iu case of 
fire imturdiatcly liecomes inaccessible. If the apparatus is one whirh 
is set in motion by a crank, the handle should be so fixed that it 
cannot lie removed, or it will in most case* be taken off in order to 
gain room, be stowed away somewhere, and will at tlic moment of 
danger la- missing. 

Your committee heartily endorses the action of the authorities of 
Vicuna, wlm now rctpiirc a man posted at the safety-curtain lowering 



apparatus 



our committee 



all iH rformances. 
■ has had no chat 



of testing the patent eurliun of 



• Carl l'faff, but from the report of the sprrj.il committee of the 
j " (K-sterreirbisehcn Ingenicur nnd Arehitekten-Verein," has lin n con- 
; vinced that it i> one, if not the most meritorious fire-curtain known up 
to this time; the above committee after careful tests gave the follow- 
ing report of its properties: (1) That a curtain constructed on this 
principle could be used daily with surety and with a small amount of 
trouble, (a) That they were satisfied of the durability of the pro]>osod 
invention, (.t) That in case of fire the invention wordd work with 
rapidity. (I) 'lliat it would give the auditorium the necessary pne 
tcction. (5) That it would restrict the fire Lo the stage. 

Your committee begs leave to submit the following 1 
tions, miuiv of which arc already law in several Europea 

Firtt. All corridors should 'increase in width from the theatre to 
the open air. 

Second. All extra exits (fire-corridors) should I* marked a* such 
in large, bold letters ; shoidd be lighted by oil lamps (not jietroleum 
prod'R-ts ; s]>cnn or lard oil is recommended), and should be unbarred 
from the o|K-ning of the theatre until it is closed. Before the close of 
every tierfonnance tliey should be opened, tlutl tlie e\tra exits may lie- 
come known to tlie public. 

Third. All doors should open outwards. 

Fourth. Banisters or railings should be fastened to the walls of 
all stairways; (hey 
room lieing left liets 
freely mi the rail. 

Fifth. Ixiug rows of seats should not he permitted. Rows should 
l>e cut by an aisle at least at every twenty feet. 

SixlS.' Movable seats should not be' allowed. Scuts sliould lic 
lighlly screwed to the floor. Fixed chairs with a spring attachment, 
wliich Uiruw* hack the seats when not occupied, are strongly recom- 
mended. 

Seventh. No scenery, properties, materials, or ini|)edhucnts of any 
description should be allowed to remain in corridors. 

Eighth. The stage sliould be divided from the auditorium by a 
fin-proof drop-curtain. Trans] wren I wire curtains should not lw used 
for this ptirpoAe-. 

A'i'u/A. The fire-proof drop-curtain should be kept down at al. 
times except during rehearsals and [icrforniaiiccs ; after which it should 
be immediately let down, and not raised until fifteen minutes Wore 
the In-ginning of the next performance. 

Tenth. Doors and njiening* in the |iniM-eniuiu wall should be with 
stone sills, iron lined (on both sides), and sliould be self-closing. 

Etecenth. The system of lighting the stage should lie separated 
from that of lighting the auditorium ; ci 



rs or railings should be fastened to tbe walls of 
should be fitted into grooves in tbe wall ; enough 
ween tlie rail and the groove to allow hands lo slide 



have a distinct f.i <1- 



pipc or circuit. 

Tuvlfth. Gas-flames should (without exception) be covered by wire- 
baskets. These luaskcts are to U> made siifliciendy large, so that the 
win- may never tie lien ted to a greater tcmin-raturc than 250°. 

Thirteenth. Bonier and foot lights diould Ix- lighted with eluclricity, 
not iritk an open light. 

Fourteenth. Every tlieatre should U- supplied with a sufficient 
number of fire-hydrants, with bos.- and nozzle attached ready for in- 
stant use, and not removable. 

Fifteenth. A large reservoir, holding at least eight thousand gal- 
lons, should bo placed over the auditorium ceiling ; kept at all (iiues 
full of water, connecting with stand-pipes, and not allowed to frecxe. 

Sixteenth. A sufficient iiuuilier of lire-buckets (used in case of fire 
only) kept always filled shoidd I* distributed conspicuously over the 
premises. 

Seventeenth. Every theatre should have a uumlier (varying with 
the size of the theatre) of firemen. 

Eighteenth. In order to keep control of the various theatres, a 
theatre inspector sliould lie appointed in each town, who should have 
full power to enter every theatre at any moment, and whose duty it 
should lie lo sc* that these or other suggestions made law by an ai t of 
legislature, are faithfully carried out. 

.Xmelcenth. The testing of all gaa-pipe*, hydrants, and fire appli- 
ances should be performed al least four times' a year, and oftcner if 
the theatre inspector requires. 

Twentieth. Every theatre should be comic. -led with the nearest 
fire-station by numerous ctcetric alarms, most of which should be 
automatic. 

Tteentj/-Jirst. The theatre should be patrolled at day and night, 
by watchmen, who should lie controlled by watch-clocks, distributed 
over various parts of the building. 

Tv-eittif-ucond. No smoking should be aliowed in the theatre, ex- 
cept where required on the stagejn the representation of plays. 
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Tuvntu-third. No swinging gas-brackets should be allowed in an) 
|Hirt of lit- theatre. 

Twenty-fourth. Wood-work which i» williin eighteen inches of a 
ga-s-llamc should Ih- covered witli sheet-iron or tin, but in such a man- 
ner that air may circulate between the iron and the wood. 

Twenty-fifth. Border-lights should be so enclosed that no part of 
the enclosing body may be heated to a higher tcinjieralure llian 250° 
Fahrenheit- 

Tttentysizth. Where heaters are employed die registers should be 
covered by fine wire netting, and at least one-fifth of the registers 
should be so arranged that they cannot he closed. 

Ttrenly-steenth. Scenery and other stage supplies should not lie 
stored on the stage, but in a separate yfrr-/irwi/~dock 

Twenty-eighth. No tuore scenery should lie put 
is necessary for, at most, two pcr/urmances. 

Ttcenty-'ninth. The use of fireworks, Roninn candles, red firca, etc., 
should only be permitted when it has been shown to the Theatre 
Inspector's' satisfaction that the scenery and gauzes have been im- 
pregnated by proper substances, and that the wood-work has been 
covered by some satisfactorv solution. 

Thirtieth. Wads of pistols and guns should bo of hair only (not 
paper or cotton). 

Thirty-Jint. If straw, hay or any other easily inflammable substance 
should he required in a scene, it should be removed to a fire-proof 
place immediately after the scene in which it is used. 

Thtrly-seiond. A large smoke-tlue shoidd be provided above the 
stage. Automatic devices arc recommended. 

Thirty-third. That the public itself may have control in this matter, 
roplaint Itnok should, it) every tlie.it it, be laid ojien to the public, 
■ any individual may enter any faults of construction or arrange- 
ment which he has noticed. This book sliould nut lie the property of 
the proprietor of the theatre, but should liclung to the Theatre In- 
spector, the Fire Marshal, and Building In»|>cctor of the city. 

Thirty-fourth. Numerous jiermanciit iron laddojs sliould be fixed 
on the outside of the building, so that the firemen may readily enter 
the thentre while the corridors are still filled by the departing 
audience, 

'Thirty-fifth. Oil lamps sliould Ik- cleaned and trimmed in a separate 
lamp ami oil room, where, also, the oil should be stored. Oily rags 
and waste should be kept in small quantities only, and in iron boxes 
closed by an iron lid, and standing on brick, or other fire-proof sub- 
stance, and as soon as they accumulate sliould be. burnt. 

Thirty-tilth. The work-shops and paint-loft should be outside of 
the stage building. 

Thirty-seeenth. Automatic sprinklers and steam jets should lie placed 
over and on the stage. (The theatres of Boston are required by law 
to protect the stage by a system of automatic sprinklers. In Novem- 
ber, 1KH2, a fin- was extingmshed at the Providence Theatre Comique, 
during a play, by automatic sprinklers, with so little injury, even to 
the scenery, that the performance was not stojqietl). 

Thirty-eighth. Ground-plans of the auditorium, giving a clear idea 
of the building, corridors, stairways, etc., should In- prominently lo- 
cated in tin- halls, anil should Ik- printed on tin* back of programmes. 

Your committee is well aware of, and have followed with sympathy 
and hearty approval the labors of the Asphaleia, a society of promi- 
nent German and Austrian technologists, who have made ii their tmr- 
posc to construct a theatre up to the requirements of our time, which 
should not only fulfil all technical qualities, but bring the theatre to 
an artistic perfection which it now lacks. This work your committee 
thinks they have almost accomplished, and all new theatres should he 
built according to their suggestions. 

Your committee has tried to correct objectionable and suggest better 
features in theatres as they now exist, anil has especially tried to make 
suggestions in reference to American theatres. 

Your committee at first intended to ins|*-ct and rcjiort on all thea- 
tres of Philadelphia, as was done by a simdar committee of the Citi- 
zens" Association of Chicago, but on'duc consideration doubted whether 
it was vested with sufficient power by the Institute to carry- this plan 
into effect. 

Your committee in closing its rrimrt cannot help referring to two 
most necessary factors in reforming our theatres. (I) The education 
of the jmhlic on this subject by popular lectures, articles and pajicrs : 
and (2) the co-ojicration of prominent mechanics and scientist*. While 
the mechanical engim-er of to-day, through the arm of a child, moves 
enormous loads by his hydraulic cranes, the uuniei-ou« hoisting appara- 
tuses of the Btage are of a truly pitiable simplicity. 

The problem of building theatres properly is eminently one for the 
mechanical engineer, and will never lie solved if the' technical rc- 
i of our age are not taken into account, and brought to liear on 

V. John Hexamer, C. £. 
Thomas Shaw, M. E. 
Henry R. Heyl. 

Report. 

PHILADELPHIA, April II. 1*83. 

The ntntcrsigned heartily approves of nil the foreiroing except the thirty- 
second recommendation, for a smoke-flue above the sLn.-i\ ami that portion 
which refers to the work of the Asphaleia, eunceniini; which be has ao per- 
' ii a smoke-Hue above the stage as In the hlgh- 



THE illustrations. 

FOR X. F. BAKER, KSO.., WALNUT HILI.*, CINCINNATI, O. 
MB. CHARMS CRAPSKY, ARCHITECT. 



cl !tii£-tf?rouji, i 
producina a 



1IT1IIS house was lately contracted for, the contract price being 
JJ* $10,265, the owner to furnish grate*, mantels, gas-fixtures and 



furnace. The inside finish is of clear white-pine varnished, the 
*tair» only being of hard-wood. Tbe outside walls are of local 
brick laid in red mortar for the first story, and frame and shingles 
above. Roof of slate. Four good finished rooms in the attic. II. 



E. Holtziager, builder. 

1IOCBK OF H. S. CHASE, ESQ,, BROOEt.IT? R, MASS. MR. K. A. P. 
NEWCOMB, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 

NIM ROD— KLEIN, ROCE RIVER, WIS. MR. MAX SCUROU, ARCUI 

TECT. 

SKETCH FOR PROPOSED STORES. UK. JOSEPH A. JACK-ON, AR- 
CHITECT, WATKRBURY, CONN. 

HOUSE FOR K. E. ROKSITER, Esq., WASHINGTON, CONN. MKS.SK->. 
R0SSITKR A WRIGHT, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

The house has been designed to take advantage of a rocky knoll 
and a parapet wall is to be built around as shown for a rough bal- 
cony enclosure. In the sketch has been given an accurate outline 
of the situation, with the trees which form an important adjunct of 
the site, which, taken all in all, is very picturesque. The house is to 
be built of wood, upper story shingled, and slate roof. C ost of house 
about $8,000. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CONDUCT OF ARCHITECT- 
URAL COMPETITIONS. 

Sanctioned by the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. 

9 COKIlt-IT STBBBT, UaJIOVI.K Sy I ARK, Lnxnox, W. 

HE promoters of an intended competi- 
tion should, as their first step, aptioiiit 
one or more professional assessors, arch- 
itects of established reputation, whose 
name or names should be published in 
the original advertisements and instruc- 




i duty of these 



(CAP 



should govern 

the selection of the designs in all stages of 
the competition. 

2.— The duty 
be: — 

a. To draw up the particulars t 
ditiona as instructions to competitors, or to 
advise upon and, should it be necessary, 
revise or supplement them if already drawn 
up; 

'.. To determine which of the designs conform to the instructions ; 
r. To exclude all others ; and 

d. To advise the promoters on the relative merit* of the designs 
admitted to the competition. 

3. — Every member of the body promoting the competition, and 
every assessor engaged upon it, should abstain absolutely from taking 
part in the said competition, or from acting as architect in the execu- 
tion of the proposed work. 

4. — The number and scale of the required drawings shuuld be 
distinctly stated, and they should not be more in number or to a 
larger scale than necessary to clearly explain the design. If per- 
spective view* be required, they should be uniform in size, number, 
mode of coloriug, etc. 

5. — Competitions should be initiated either (a) by inviting prelimi- 
nary sketches, involving only moderate cost to each competitor, pre- 
paratory to a final competition; or (a) by invitation without 
sketches; or (c) by personal invitation. That is to say : — 

If (a) — By advertisement, inviting architects willing to compete 
for .... (here detcribe the intended vurk) to send in their names by 
a given day, on receipt of which each applicant should be ■applied 
with the instructions prepared under the advice of the professional 
assessor or assessors. Each applicant, from such instructions, should 
send in by a given date a sketch de*ign (here detcribe the limit and 
character of such stttchet). The promoters, with the advice of the 
professional assessor or assessors, should select from such sketch 
designs not less than .... (here specify the num/jrr), the authors of 
which should be invited to join in a final competition, in which each 
should receive £ . . . . (here state the amount) for the preparation 
of his design. From these design* a choice should be made of the 
architect to carry out the work. 

If (b) without sketches — By advertisement, inviting architects 
willing to compete for ... . (here describe the intended t-orl) to 
send in their names by a given day, with such other Information as 
the candidate may think likely to advance his claim to he admitted 
to the comiHjiitiun. From the*e names the promoters, with the ad- 
vice of the professional assessor or assessors, should select .... 
(here specify Out number) to compete, and each competitor thus se- 
lected should receive £ . . . . (here state the amount) for the prep- 
aration of bia design. From tl 
made of the architect to carry out 



bese design* a choice should lie 
the work. 
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If (c) — By personal invitation to a limited number of selected 
architects, to join in a competition for ... . (here ileteribe the in- 
tended teort), each competitor to receive £ . . . . (here ttate the 
amount) for the preparation of his design. 

The author of l lie design which may be awarded the first place in 
point of merit should be employed to carry out the work. 

In each ease, (a), (b) ami (c), the amount of remuneration for 
designs should be fixed by the promoters, acting under the advice of 
the professional assessor or assessors. 

6. — Each design should be distinguished only by a motto or de- 
vice, and any attempt to influence the decision of the promoters, or 
of the assessor or assessors, should disqualify a " 

7. — A design should be exclude** " 
a. If sent in after the period 



7. — A design should be excluded from a competition : — 

" (accident* in transit ex- 
cepted); 



asked for; 



h, it in violation of the instructions: 

c. It it do not substantially give the 

J. If it exceed the limits of site, and 

e. If the assessor or assessors (with or without the assistance of a 
surveyor) should determine that its probable cost will exceed the In- 
tended outlay (if specified in the instructions), or the estimate of the 
com[>etitor should no outlay be specified. 

It is desirable, in a final competition under section (a) of 
clause 5, that all the submitted designs except any excluded under 
clause 7, should, with the consent of their authors, be publicly ex- 
hibited after the final award. The decision of the assessor or 
assessors and of the promoters should be published at the time of 
exhibition. 

9. — The work, if carried out in any shape, should be placed in the 
hands of the architect whose design has been adjudged to be the best, 
and be should be placed in exactly the same position, in relation to 
the employer and the intended work, as be would have been had he 
alone been professionally consulted. In case a competition has re- 
sulted in the selection of an architect, and the instructions to him to 
proceed farther in the matter are not given within twelve months 
from the time of the architect being selected, he should be paid at 
the usual professional rate, under the advice of the assessor or as- 
sessors, exclusive of the sum paid to him in common with the other 
competitors : such payment to be taken on account of commission, 
should the work be carried out at a future time under his superin- 
tendence from the design submitted by him in competition. 

J. Macvicak A.ndkrson, Hon. Sec. 
Rt-iuue: Oth April, 1883. WlU.tAM H. WniTK, 




THE POWER OF EXPLOSIVES. 

tlTHE following by Mr. George M. 
*J_ Roberts, technical manager for 
N <> h e I 's E x p 1 o s i v e s Co., 
Limited, of England, conveys in- 
formation of general interest ; — 

Nitroglycerine and dynamite do 
not, when exploded, exert such a 
force as is popularly lielieved. To 
-|*ak precisely, the power devel- 
oped by the explosion of a ton of 
dynamite is equal to 45,675 tons 
raised one foot, or 45.R75 foot-tons. 
One ton of ultro-glyccrine similarly 
exploded will exert a power of 64,45'J foot-tons, anil one ton of blasting 
gelatine, sin lilarly exploded, 71.05" foot-tons. These figures, although 
large, an 1 not enormous and need not excite terror. Seventy-one 
thousand tons of ordinary Imitding-stone, if arranged in the form of a 
cube, wmild measure only ninety-mx feet on the side, and if it were 
possible to concentrate. thi> wIhiIc force of a ton of blasting gelatine at 
the moment of explosion on such mass, the only effect would be to 
lift it to the height of a foot. The foregoing figures are derived from 
experiments made at Ardeer with an instrument which gives accurate 
results in measuring the force of explosives. The power exerted on 
surrounding objects by an explosion is in inverse ratio of the culie 
of the distance from' the point of explosion. Thus, atone hundred 
feet from the exact point of an explosion the power is only the cube 
of one one-hundredth, or one one-millionth part of what it is at a dis- 
tance of onlv one foot from that point ; or, in other words, if the jwiwcr 
at OtH foot from the mot tie represented by 1,000,000, at the distance 
of one hundred feet it will be but 1. It is thus seen that the effects 
arc intense locally, but comparatively trifling at even short distances. 
If a tun of dynamite or nitro-glyccrine were exploded in a London 
street the effects would !«' felt severely in the immediate neighbor- 
hood onlv of the explosion, and beyond that they would lie confined 
to the mere breakage of windows. Indeed, it would be impossible by 
a single explosion, however large, to do damage to any considerable 
extent l» s md the inum liatc i»-iglihorlK«y' in which the explosion 
took place. On one occasion I happened to witness the explosion of 
over a ton of nitro-glyeerine from a distance of only sixty yards. The 
nitroglycerine was about ten feet beneath the level of the ground, 
which was of sand and covered with water. Beyond the breakage of 
windows and the bursting of a few doors in the surrounding buildings 
there was no damage done. A little sand was thrown over mc, but I 
received no personal injury. 

Vague statements have* been made from time to time, promulgated 
to induce the belief that there are 



glycerine and nitroglycerine preparations, and that the wretched 
men who have been guilty of the late attempts! on public buildings, 
etc., are in po*w*»ion of more |mwerful explosives than any known to 
chemists. The public may rest assured that such is not the case. 
Nitroglycerine and its preparations form the strongest explosives yet 
known. The strongest of these is the material known as blading 
gelatine. It consists of nitroglycerine combined with a certain por- 
tion of nit r;n<- 1 cotton. It is much more difficult to prepare than 
either nitroglycerine or dynamite, and cannot lie made by unskilled 
persons. If the power of dynamite be represented by 1,00", that of 
nitroglycerine will be 1,411, and of blasting gelatine 1,555. ITn- one 
and one-half hundred-weight of nitroglycerine seized by the police 
the other day would, if exploded, exert a force of only 4.H33 foot-tons, 
and if converted into dynamite it would represent a force of only 
4,567 foot-tons. The conversion of nitro-glyi-erinc into dynamite re- 
duces the power of the former, but renders it ruorc easy and safe to 
handle and use. The power given above is comparatively insignificant, 
and as it is the maximum effect that could lie produced under (In- 
most favoraMe circumstances on the very spot of explosion, it never 
could be obtained in practice. It is therefore absurd to say, as was 
said the other day in a London paper, that the explosion of such a 
iiuantity of nitrogfyrerine would blow up tin- whole of London. In fact 
the explosion eoufd scarcely be heard over London, mid the damage 
done by it would be strictly local. I have often, by way of experiment, 
exploded one pound of dynamite suspended from the end of a fishing- 
rod by a string about six feet long, holding the rod in my hand tin- 
while. As there is no solid matter to project I received uo injury, 
anil the end of the fishing-rod was not even scratched. About three 
feet of the string at the end of the roil was always left uninjured. 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH AND ITS LESSONS. 

'HE scene of this narrative is 
laid in the Isle of Ely,— that 
solitary eminence which, en- 
circled by the sluggish Ouse, 
breaks the monotonous level of 
the lone fen country, — whereon 
1,200 years ago Saint, Ethel- 
dreda in her flight from Egfrith, 
laid the foundations of her mon- 
astery, rousing with hymns of 
unaccustomed praise the wolf 
and the otter from their lair, 
and the stork and the bittern 
from their immemorial home. 

The lapse of centuries has 
wrought but little change in 
this desolate region. No forests 
have been cleared by tho en- 
croaching industry of the hus- 
has the earth 
and the heavens 
_ by the hideous but 
/5>* + fierAm/jftf. ft., *■ <y inevitable accompaniments of 

our spreading civilization. Far 
as the eye can reach the land lies wrapped in its mantle of gray 
mist, its long level lines broken here and there by a row of poplars, 
standing as sentinels over the quiet little homesteads which dot the 
landscape, their red tiled roofs and chimney-tops telling sharply out 
in "the purer ether and diviner air " above the level of perpetual 
mist. The description of the locality by an old chronicler will 
in the main apply. Still "it is a watery waste, affording only deep 
mud with sedge and reeds, and possest by birds, yea rather [he adds] 
much more by devils." 

And such was its aspect in the first quarter of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, in which our story opens. It is one of the saddest periods in 
our annals. The hand of a recent historian, whose early death we 
all deplore, has painted it for us with unexampled power and fidelity, 
and it is scarcely possible to deepen the shades of the picture he has 
left us. A despotic king, a dissolute court, a turbulent baronage 
" grinding the faces of the poor," a despairing peasantry, a country 
harried by bandits; wars in France, wars in Scotland, wars on every 
hand, just and unjust, waged on any or no pretext, and pursued with 
unrelenting and undiscriminating ferocity ; and behind all this the 
twin spectres of plague and famine ! The conflict of man with man, 
and of nation with nation, was as fierce and persistent as though the 
message of peace on earth had never been delivered, and man's only 
business here was to kill and be killed. And yet ono catches here 
and there, as through a rift in the encompassing gloom, glimpses as 
of a brighter world, visions of peaceful and holy lives, homes of art, 
culture and religion. 

In the year of grace, 1314, the fatal year of Bannockbnrn, with 
its savagery and shame, there is, so the chronicler of St. Alban's 
tells us, in his cloister at Ely, a young monk, renowned for skill in 
the goldsmith's art. The word was then accurately descriptive. If 
one reflects for a moment upon the part which that art played in 
both ecclesiastical and civil life, the priceless relics which have come 
down to our day, the countless treasures which were " borrowed " 
by monarch* perplexed between a hungry army and empty coffers — 
on those other treasures which were cast into the melting-pot by a 
king and his greedy court; if one thinks of the 
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uiiurcu, uoinc, id laci, exactly wiini i« m™ oeing mine in me 
log cathedral of Peterborough. Nor were the precautions 
case taken a whit too noon, for on the night of February 
1322, the massive Norman tower, without farther warning, 



i used in the services of the church, the shrines, the lamp*, the 
jewelled crosses, the costly trappings of kings and courtiers, one will 
begin to realize the scope of that beautiful art in which this young 
inunk excelled, and to appreciate that skill which could distinguish 
him amongst so manv cunning fellow artists; but, in addition to this 
special gift, he was, we are told, no lesa remarkable for his acquain- 
tance with the mechanical arts, and their application to tho business 
of life. Clearly, then, this is no ordinary man. A proficient la both 
art and science ; endowed, moreover, with other graces, of which we 
shall hear more anon. Thus equipped, be turned his mind, the 
records say, to the study of architecture. We need no assurance 
that the art never hail a more promising student, and we can well 
believe that distinction in his new sphere waa sure and speedy. His 
bishop, John de Hothatn, a munificent patron of art, a courtly prel- 
ate, ami a Lord Chancellor to boot, employed on Royal embassies, 
speeding hither and thither at his king's behest, charged with deli- 
cate and weighty duties, having a wide knowledge, therefore, of 
men and cities, and versed in all the lore of statecraft, — saw the 
•tuff of which this monk was made, and quickly got him elected sub- 
prior, charging him with, as there is some reason to think, the design 
—certainly, with the joint execution with John of Wisbech,— of the 
beautiful St. Mary's Chapel (now Trinity Church), attached to the 
cathedral church of Ely. Tho foundation stone was laid by our hero, 
Alan, in 1321, and we have clear evidence that he was at the same 
time engaged in the design of Prior Crauden's Chapel, the new sac- 
risty, ami many minor monastic buildings. So evident is bis su- 
premacy in his new calling that he is forthwith elected sacristan, and, 
in virtue of this office, he lias the sole charge of the fabric of the 
cathedral and its accessory buildings. 

There were pressing reatons why this charge should be put into 
capablo bands. The central tower of the cathedral — the weak point 
in cathedral construction from that day to this — had been giving 
the monks some anxiety, causing them sad distractions during the 
ringing of the Divine offices, ominous cracks and fissures in the (our 
supporting piers making themselves unpleasantly obvious. Alan at 
once closed the choir against the monks, screened off the western 
arch of the tower, and allotted the nave for the services of the 
church, doing, in fact, exactly what is now being done in the neigbbor- 

Nor were the precautions in Alan's 
' the 12th, 
,fell "with 

a sound as of an earthquake," shaking the town to its foundations, 
frightening the poor monies out of their five wits, startling the scream- 
ing wild-fowl from a thousand marshes, and breaking the heavr 
slumbers of the husbandman in manv a neighboring grange. With 
the morning's light the extent of the calamity was all too evident. 
The tower in falling had carried with it the westernmost bays of the 
choir and the attached portions of both transepts, burying all in 
hopeless ruin. The terror and perplesrity caused by the catastrophe 
is well expressed in the records of tho time. But Alan was equal 
to the emergency, and we know how he set about his work of repair. 
After clearing tho site he removed the bases of the four old piers 
which had given way down to the floor level, and there he left them ; 
advancing the boundary of his new tower one bay into each arm of 
the cross, ne secured eight points of support for his central structure 
in place of the original four. These eight piera he proceeded to 
underpin with concrete, and he satisfied himself by careful excava- 
tion of the sufficiency of bis new foundations. 

His next step was, with prndent forethought, to repair the marsh 
causeways by wliich his heavy loads of stone and his other materials 
were to travel, and he strengthened the bridges they would have to 
cross. One road, characteristically named Seggewick, was repaired at 
a total cost of 7$</., a fact which throws a hule light on the altered 
value of our modern currency. He noxt despatched trusty messen- 
gers to bargain for building materials. " Simon the glazier's boy " 
was sent to Barnack to bespeak stone, and after the manner of boys 
contrived to loiter out of bis way, and lose himself. Oak, and lead, 
and other necessaries were duly bargained for, sheds were erected for 
the workmen, and Peter, the mason, and his brother, were put In 
charge of the stone-work. The story of the building of the octagonal 
dome and lantern is too trite for repetition. One of the happiest 
thoughts that ever entered the mind of man, it was carried out with 
surpassing skill. The result was not only supremely beautiful as a 
work of art, but it was, in every sense of the word, original. There 
Is no evidence to show, all the evidence is against the presumption 
that its architect ever travelled beyond his convent bounds, or was 
acquainted, except, perhaps, by hearsay, with the domed churches 
of tho East. Moreover, the system of construction used in them 
differs in principle from that employed at Ely, and Alan of Walsing- 
hain's masterly work remains to this day unique amongst the cathe- 
drals of Europe. 

His next work was to rebuild the western bays of the choir, and 
these, as re-designed and constructed by him, rank amongst the 
most beautiful of all tbe examples of our Middle-Pointed English 

Gothic. 

fn the year 1341, upon Prior Crauden's death, Alan was elected 
prior, and in 1311 his convent showed farther their sense of his 
worth by electing him with one voice to the then vacant bishopric. He 
ceased, as a matter of course, to hold the office of sacristan, The works 
so ably designed by him had been carried to a successful completion, 
only the internal decoration and fittings remaining to be done, and 
these could be carried out by 
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, still be able to exercise. But the 
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convent was let aside by the Pope in favor of one Thomas de I'lsle, 
a Dominican friar, who Micawber-like, was "on the spot" (Avig- 
; non) when the vacancy " turned up." The benefices were at tins 
I date filled by foreigners, and many and angry were the remon- 
| strances on the subject. It was alleged that " the unlearned and un- 
| worthy were promoted rather than the poor and learned," and the 
| high places in the Church were occupied by H suspicious persons who 
> do not know the faces of their flocks, nor understand their language, 
neglecting the cure of souls, and shearing the sheep instead of feed- 
ing them. ' Alan was, on the next opportunity, a second time unani- 
mously elected by the monks as their bishop; but again the choice 
of the convent was overruled, and Simon Langham. afterwards 
archbishop of Canterbury and cardinal, was consecrated in his 
stead. 

In 1363, after fifty years of residence amongst them, his convent 
continued to bold him in undiminished esteem, but be was then ap- 
proaching man's allotted limit of three score rears and ten, and 
although the dale of his death is not certainly known, it is believed 
to have taken place in the following year. 

It is recorded of him that he was not only, as his works indeed 
testify, a consummate artist, a daring and successful engineer, but 
that he was a wise and capable administrator, and that notwithstand- 
ing the vast outlay which the works undertaken by bim occasioned, 
tbe convent and its possessions grew and prospered under his rule. 
He was buried in the church he loved so well, and which bis genius 
has done so much to adorn; and his epitaph, no longer extant, 
breathed a hope, in which we must all surely join, that he would be 
rewarded by a seat amongst the just in Heaven. 

These few notes concerning him have been set down partly because 
his career embraces that half of the fourteenth century which ex- 
actly marks the culmination of our native architecture, an arc cut 
from the very zenith of that great artistic movement which, rising in 
this Western Europe in tbe twelfth century, declined and disap- 
peared in the sixteenth; partly also, because this Alan of Walsing- 
ham combines in tbe range and catholicity of his attainments all the 
qualities of a typical architect. 

His life has many lessons for us. His education was such as it 
befits each one of us to adopt. The training of the eye and hand in 
works of art proceeding with equal steps with the study of the 
physics and the natural laws which govern the universe. Then a 



practical acquaintance with building work, — probably working as an 
artificer, certainly in tbe capacity of a " clerk of works " before 
his final assumption of the chief control. Wo see that a great ar- 
chitect is necessarily a man of many gifts, and that his work offers 
a field for the exercise of tbe highest qualities. We see also that 
then as now the highest honor does not always wait upon merit ; thai 
as in oar day so in his, " Princes foot it in the dust, while lacqueys 
to the saddle vaulted;" and finally, for our encouragement and 
consolation, that time sets all things right. The prelate who snatched 
tbe bishopric from Alan, — wbat is he now to us? His name would 
be forgotten but for his accidental connection with that of him whom 
he supplanted, while his defeated rival has taken his place forever 
with the great of all time. 

Of the personality of this " Flos operalorum " we know but little ; 
of his birth and parentage, nothing. We may reasonably conclude 
from bis name that the county of Norfolk may claim him as one of 
ber many illustrious sons, and of him she may well be proud. 

His could have been no common nature to secure so early and 
retain so long the love and regard of all around him ; and we cannot 
but chafe at tbe veil which bides from us all farther knowledge of 
tbe man. He has left us amongst the carvings of his cathedral por- 
traits of bis prior and of his bishop. Of himself, his work is his 
only monument. Apart from this, his history is almost a blank. 
Tbe simple piety of bis calling forbade the loud, vain-glorious self- 
assertion wiui which a later age has made us but too familiar. 

But Fame (uncourted) guards his memory, ami his name shall 
outlast the noblest of bis works, — the crown and glory of the Isle of 
Ely— Tkt Builder. 

MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 

May 5. Explosion of a powder magazine on Prlddy'a Head, Portsmouth, 
Ens-land. 

May 7. Disastrous firs at East St. Louis, HI. 



Ma* a. Hnrricane in the Lehigh and Wyoming vnllejB, Pennsylvania, 

May 10 Oil tank, at Communipaw, X. J„V»ck J by lightning and 
burned. Six lives lost. 

May 13. Cvclone in Missouri, Illinois, and Michigan. 

May 19. Disartroiis storm in Illinois and WtscousJn. Fifty-four killed, 
over two liundrrd wounded. 

Mat 23- ftdl of rear wall of G. M. Kddv * Co's., new building, New 
lfc-dlonJ, Mass. 

May 30. Panic on the Brooklyn Bridge. Twelve persons crashed to 
death, t — 



MEASURING PAINTER'S WORK. 

Mar IS, 1062. 

To thx Editors of thk Ameuican Architect : — 

Otntlemen, — I find it difficult to obtain ttie information elsewhere, 
and would ask the favor of a few bints from you on the following : — 
In estimating the amount of paint (yds.) on the exterior of a 
building, where tbe painter contracted to do the work at a cer- 

is the usn " 
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ami what allowance* are usually made for work in cornices, about 
window*, etc., above the actual surface covered? 

A reply will ereatly oblige, and any auggcuions or Information 
on the subject will be appreciated by Subscriber. 

|\Vk i'uu Itnnllr snare the *]iact> to quote detail* of allowance* In mmiur- 
lux painter's work. Halo corulc« are usually reckoned according to tbe 
tin. but enriched one* may have a doable or treble allowance. Window 
noshes are often measured'** if »olid. The custom runes in different 
locnlitim, hut " Subscriber " might do well to ii»e Vogd**' Arrhitert't Porkrt 
CumiHininn a« a standard which will probably be unListactory to all partlea. 

-El»». AMKRICAX AHCIUTIXT.] 



WOODEK TRUSSES. 

1/K'isvii.LB, Kt., Mar 17, 1883. 
To T1IK EDITORS OK TIIK. AMERICAN ARCHITECT I — 

Utar Sirs, — Will you be kind enough to inform me if you arc 
aciiuainted with a good work on wooden trusses, etc., together 
with calculations of their strain*? I am desirous of procuring a 
good book of this kind, and would be obliged, If you would let me 
know where it can be procured and it* cost- 
Very truly yours, O. C. W. 

[Tractwikii'b Enytnttr't PocLtt-Book give* H very useful though con- 
denx-d c Impusr on wooden tru»«es and joint*. Price £5; to be liad of any 
l«>ok*et>r nr ordered through W. T. Comstoc.k, New York. Greene's 
(ir,ij,hirat A i.nfyuM of tomf Truntt, Wllev t Sou*. New York, price 51.35, 
will sive tbe principle* of calculating attains by that method; and F. Schu- 
huiuu'h FormvUt ami Tablet, Van Nostraod, Now York, 82..W, give* addi- 
tional particular*. Wo should say that all three of three would he useful. 
— Eiw, Akkiucan Anciirrncr.J 



ARCHITECTURAL IRON-WORK. 

Iym.utAroi.is, May 4, IMS. 
To tiik Editors of the American Architect : — 

Drnr Sin, — Will you be no kind as to inform me which is the 
best book on architectural iron constructions, and oblige, 

Yours respectfully, A Subscriber. 

[ Arrhitr.rtural Iron-Work, by W, J. Fryer, and Falrbairn. On the Ap< 
filtcatinn of CosX nnti Wrtmyht Iron for Building Purpoar.i, published by 
■loli n Wiley li Son*, New York. Campln on Iron Roof; published by U. Van 
No.tmnd. New York.- Eos Amkbica* Architect. ] 



GEOMETRY. 

Kkwabk, N. J., March 15, ISM. 
To tub Editors ov tiik American Arcuitkct; — 

Sim, — I would be very thankful to you for mentioning some 
books, with price.*, about descriptive geometry, practical goomctry, 
projective*. Very respectfully, Carl F. Kehmann. 

(Church's Dftcripii"" Gtomctry, A. S. Barnes & Co., New York and 
Chicago, Hill's iji.mnrtrtj fur Htginnert, Glnn, Heath It Co., New Tork and 
lloMmi, perhaps come* the nearest to deserving the name of a work on prac- 
tical geometry of any we know. — Eon. Amejucam AitOHrracT.} 



NOTES AND CLIPl'lKGS. 

Bbasikp Ladorbr*. — The plan of numbering the Italian laborers 
on the Wot Shore road is said to have boen found highly successful. 
Finding it impossible to keep track of the men by their names, the con- 
tractors concluded to number them. The number of each Italian is 
painted in pluin figures on the seat of hi* pantaloons. Before begin- 
ning work in the morning and at noon and again at night, the men are 
formed In line, and the foreman passe* in the rear of them and takes 
down each number, in order to ascertain who i* present, aa well as who 
is absent. The plan i* beneficial in two ways — the men are easily rec- 
ognized, ami they are also kept from sitting down too much for fear of 
rubbing out the figures on tbe seats of their pantaloon*. — Eztkmije. 

Kxcatatioks at Atiibkb. — The excavations of the German* cover 
an irregular an* of about ten acre*. Just to the north of the excava- 
tion* n»e* a steep, conical bill, once sacred to the god Kruno*, from 
which a good, comprehensive view of the ruins can be obtained. Near 
the middle of the excavated area I* the Temple of Zeus, with the rem- 
nants of it* Doric column*, thirteen on each long *ide and six across 
the end*. North of that, not far from the foot of the hill of Krono*, I* 
the Heralon, or Temple of Hera, one of the most ancient of the Olym- 
pic temples, and jast east of the Heraion is the Metroon or temple of 
the mother of the gods. Along the northern edge of the excavated 
area, ju»t at the foot of the hill of Krono*, arc twelve treasure-house*, 
which were built by twelve Greek citle* to hold their dedicatory offer 
ings. From the northeast portion of the main excavated area an 
arched passage lead* out into the Stadion, or race-course where the 
foot-race* were run. Of the Hippodrome or hor»e-racc course no re- 
mains hare been found. South of the Temple of Zeus was the Bouleu- 
terlou or council-house, and in the northwest corner of the excavation* 
are the foundations of the great gymnasium. All the excavated area is 
filled with the ruins of buildings, some of which have been identified 
with those mentioned by ancient writers, while in regard to other* 
nothing i* known- Though little more than the foundation of the 
rariou* buildings I* now in position, the fragments lying on the ground 
are sufficient to make an almost complete restoration of nearly all the 
building* potsiblc. The ground is literally covered with the drum* and 
capitals of mighty column*, the great stone* of massive walls and other 
architectural remains. The mas* of brown ruin* in the green, fertile 
valley is truly an imposing tight. What most it have been when those 
brnw'n stone* were brilliant witb bright colors and gilding, when 
bronze and marble statues stood on every wail and pedestal, and the 
path* were crowded with the noblest of the Hellenic race ! — Cam- 
tpoi>d*nct ot ih* S/'rinoJuJii BtfnMkun. 



Staiukp Floors- — The popularity of stained floors goes on increas- 
ing. Nowhere are ihey more appreciated than in sleeping-rooms, where 
sweetness and fre*hiK-ss are the main consolcralions, Ju*t what is tbe 
best stain is a difficult question to decide. A writer in the London 
Quern is of opinion that permanganate of potash is the beat. It is much 
used in the navy, and is very satisfactory in sitting-rooms and sleeping- 
room*. A* moat people know, permanganate of potath not only stains, 
but purine* and disinfects, the room* which are stained. The mode of 
procedure is this : Procure a good quality of permanganate of potaah ; 
dissolve about an ounce and a half of the crystals in a gallon of boiling 
water — this will make quite a dark (tain — use a stick to »tir up the 
mixture: then with a painter's flat brush lay on the stain, working the 
way of the grain of the wood quickly and boldly. A small brush i* 
useful for corners and crevices, and a pair of heavy gloves should be 
worn while at work, a* the permanganate stains very considerably. 
Salt* of lemon or the lemon juice will, however, quickly remove the 
stain* from the hand*. When dry the staining can he repeated if the 
color is not dark enough, and then when |»crfect!y dry the floor should 
be rubbed dry with an old duster, and linseed oil should be rubbed 
on freely with a piece of flannel, always applying it with the grain of 
the wood. Two or three layer* of tlie oil are an improvement, and 
firmly set the *tain. The floor is then ready to be polished with 
beeswax and turpentine. To prepare this, spread or cut up the wax 
into small piece*; put it in a gallipot, and pour sufficient spirits of tur- 
pentine over it ju*t to cover it ; set the pot in the oven or on the store 
until the wax is thoroughly melted, theu set It aside to get cold, when 
it should be of the consistency of pomatum. Hut on the wax — not too 
much of it — with a piece of flannel, and polish with a polishing brush 
or a big silk duster. This mode of treating floor* is quite the best and 
moat wholesome for bedrooms, which should be stained all over, under 
the beds and everywhere. They can be kept very clean and bright by a 
daily nibbing with the duster and a weekly application of beeswax 
and turpentine. Turpentine is cleansing, and floor* so treated do not 
require the weekly scrubbing which is so objectionable in cold and wet 
weather. Some people object that these floor* require so much labor ; 
but after they are once well polished, the labor ia not more than scrub- 
bing floors and washing oil-cloths, and they take away two-thirds of tbe 
terror* of house-cleaning. Those who like the more common varni»hed 
floors should stain the floors a* above, but in*tead of the linseed oil a 
coat of size should be laid on. This can be obtained at the paint shops, 
and should be dissolved in boiling water to the consistency of thin gum, 
and then laid on with the brush evenly and with the grain. When tbe 
size la perfectly dry and hard it can be varnished with one or two coats 
of copal or egg-shell flat varnish. These floors require to be dusted 
daily, and to have a little linseed oil rubbed in occasionally. These re- 
quire less care than a waxed floor, but when they get shabby they are 
not so easily renovated. A flannel bag in which 'the broom can be in- 
cased 1* tbe be»t floor duster and one mu*t easily managed. 



Wbstchedxess at Chios. — Having just returned from a Wait to the 
island of Chios, of which I stopped at many of the remoter villages dur- 
ing my stay, I feel that something ought to be known about the present 
condition of places w hich excited so much commiseration at the time of 
the earthquake two years ago. The inhabitants of some of these village* 
at that time lost everything — houses, furniture, and friends — ami, as 
will ho remembered, subscriptions enough to kern them alive, say for a 
month or six weeks, came from all parts of Europe, and blocks of 
wooden huts were built to shelter them. In these they are still living 
unable through poverty to rebuild their houses or even to extricate 
the dead bodies of their frkmls from the ruins. Many of them are 
now dying themselves of famine, and the cause of all this present mis- 
ery is the goverument of the country. Turkey promised them a year's 
relief from taxation after the catastrophe, only to put it on double tlii« 
year; the peasant*— in abject misery, some of them — refused to pay 
and many of these defaulter* arc now in prison. Turkish troop* met 
the husbandmen in the fields on their way to work and threatened to 
takeaway their mules and implement* if the taxes were not paid in 
full ; and now the Government is about to erect forts near the principal 
villages to coni|iel payment. In consequence the villagers have had to 
sell their goats, their mules and their only means of livelihood ; they 
have bad to borrow money at exorbitant rates of interest, and are now 
in many cases dying of poverty around the ruins of their old prosperity. 
Not only are the villages which were destroyed by the earthqnake sub- 
ject to this misery, but owing to the destruction of the capital, the de- 
crease in population, ami the general poverty, the other agricultural 
villages have not a sufficient market for their goods and no means of 
exporting them. The Turkish Government of course say that their own 
resources will not enable them to treat the Chiotcs with the leniency 
they would desire; that however much they would wi»h to exempt a 
population which ha* suffered from *uch a terrible dUaster from lava- 
■tion for a brief period, yet they cannot afford it. But why should a 
helpless, peaceable population of 40,000 Christians, as against 5.O0O 
Turks, be ground down and suffer a prolonged misery far worse than 
the earthquake because the Turks at Constantinople are in au impov- 
erished condition ' The nelghliorlng islands and mainland complain, 
and perhaps with reason, that they have had no earthquake, no whole- 
sale destruction of everything that belong* to them. If Chios were 
left to herself for some years she would recover, for her population is 
one of the most Industrious and the most successful in merchandise in 
the whole of (i recce. If she is oppressed for many years longer her 
population will cease to exist. Six months ago the only printing 
press in Chios which waa not under Government inspection wa* closed 
by order of the Solum. No books, not even for the school*, can now 
be printed. No one passes through the destroyed villages now the ex- 
citement of the earthquake has passed away. Consequently no one 
knows the abject mUeryof the place. - t'sm» f «sBVscf of th, London 



We hope to be able to announce in our issue for next Saturday the 
reault of the competition for a " Mechanic'* Cottage." 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 

(lUporUtl f Bt Tt>. America* Archllacl •** Buildl.* "***.) 



U/laoaig* a lory* portlo* </ '*» bwiMiap l«/e<iifl*»c« 
ia rnvrulrd bt f»*.r reffttlar narrespcairfewls, Ike editor i 
fTT'iltt derire to refit* voluntary la/nrm/ilK**, M^e- 
taoiiy /rom la* mailer and milling fowra*.] 



BUILDING PATENTS. 




fmmtt/h»mt*l 



be obtained" 
at WaikmgUm, /or 



111 M.IHNO 1'C.RaltTa. — Brirt. — Pnrllvnd St., Ant. 
131. 10*. Ward 7 for Sylve«ter Bowman, mechanical, 
la' ami 51' * leV, liMI'J flat; Webaler & Dixon. 
, bulbler*. _ 

imt /'!.. A'k. IV, Ward *, for llleudowrr Evan*, 
dwell., .o' X three-try iiiaueard; J. J. Whlddeii 
A Cm., builder*. 

Crn-I Sl„ An*. 27 an'' 20. cor. Franklin Ave.. 
Ward I, fur Petal* of .1. s. Fay. mereanille, 53* aud 
,11' x K5'(i '. «l*-»f y Hal; Neal * Preble, builder*, 

lj . r { Riotmed Sr., hear Centre si-, V\ ard 23, 

I for Mr*. Caroline Ijcwi., dwell. 3U'X 31', lwo-*Cy 
pilch; llolbrook A Harlow, builder*. 

/ i (n(M ii r ir ^f„ near Centre St.. Ward 29* IOC Mr*. 

Carol laiwl.. dwell., .*»* x 3i', twojf y pilch, lltil 

brook * Harlow, builder*. 
UrinaUm St . Art. 221-228. for Burnliani, 
duel If', 2I'«/' x 31% at.d 17' x S3», l»»>l'l mansard. 
IHrrre Ave.. opposite I'laln St., Ward 24, lor Tboe. 
Brady, dacll., »' x Jtf, two.f y pilch: 
builder. 



KTC. 



...... ....... 

li. P. Oak- 



IJ:,IC2. I'iiv>l«n Tlox.ir Hi ii i.i»..., suir*. 
— C. LaaKMUb, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

«a.»<J. Fill P. KM IM.l'l*HIXIl Al'PARATl 1. -Dam 
1*1 Be.-k. Chicago, 111. 

27s,3lu. Fuir.-Ks. Arc — < :h*rte* P. BScrbach. Mil- 
waukce. Wis. 

I7MII. srr.ix St' pebhuater, — William II. Bur. 
Bat. Newark. N. J. 

27«.3IJ. FinE-F.XTi!tonT*Hixo Co* n it-jen. — Oti*. 
UT« .1, 1'rlkcln r, New York, N. Y. 

X7R.323. AtroMAtli Sahh LITTER AM- Lock. — 
Charles W. Klllolt. Button. Max*. 

:7«.i.i". I'usniUltc nix*:.— Richard B. Jone*. 
Clil.-*g ■. III. 

27*..i|a. 8AIH-BAI.AKCE. — Jatne* W. Lyon*, lie* 
Moines, Iowa. 

s:*.*in. CAaPHrrnl ncvKi.._,Hme« II. Cum- 
titloil and I '* ■ ' iiulli r. Vaat Amrinc*. Oakland. Cal. 

».isl. Sahh-IIolukb.— bamuel Lear, Puttatlllc, 
Pa. 

•.-7-.H.-.. llm»T om r-LKVATon. - Tbomax Meltoo- 
out*. Muwtclair. K. J. 

M*r»;m»i. run K..oriso Pcxtruiu. — 
Slc|.li«ii M. Allen, [luxbiiry. Mat». 

•.^a.ltd. PlBabpWMf Bt ILt.l>o. - Wra. I.. Black, 
St. U>uU, Mo. 

:•;•..%.'». xr.ixt r»« ct.'»«ix«» Axr» Coxrn"tuNo 
H"!-rWA\.i;->» KB*. -Daniel fraier. N«# Yolk. N. V. 

•.':».. '.m. Ai i.r u. - Harvey llalilgan and llaxrey 
Rugir. Seymour, t'oilll. 

T>#A 3. WK..M It. — .laninx llouleltatl, Toledo. t>. 

27«,noa. 1'ki> t'.M.^K. Thoniax Kelly, Aleinpblx, 
Tenu. 

X7«^5. SitrTTra-W.mKKii, — William A. C. Mur- 
phy and .lohn T. .lubiuton. StirilififleM, Mo. 

^"a^yso. 8a* t: i \ .IXhj ruK KLiivAToxt. — Oao. Pil- 
ion, Y»ukera, X. V. 

274.007. Sr-Lr-Cuwuro PtrritT. — Anton Prler. 
rtiarlea [)ohcr:y,*ud Pierre K. Kreratt, Kaiixaa t'lty, 
Mo. 

2T*,e)3. Pile Driver. — John Roy. New Orleanx. 
La, 

j7X.rac. Svkam asp Hor-WArxii Hkatimj-Ai-va- 
RATt a, — Krederic Tudor, Bof.t»n, MltM. 

Z7K.KSI. KlRfc-Kai-AI-K. — Abbott L Aldllcli, Bo»- 
tou. Uaaa, 

Watai. At rnvtATi. FiRE-Exri<ciiii»iiEB -Chaa. 
E B.wll. S«* llaran. Conn. 

I7a.ii.-A. futuari.- 
t>lflil'>ii, Ma*». 

l"n.u-«. Copixo FOB WALL*. — Elijah C. Clark. 
Cai.iMdlm, Ind. 

.•7».lilH. Ptl>T F>>B IbH.riMU AM> OTHER PCR- 

roHta. - Frank ,l.»ne», M'ddlel.ury. hid. 

Z7-/.7I. Aitrti i. t it. Sroxr. -Jauiea H, Thorp, 
Baltluiora. .Md. 



l;,-r.* .s/., eor. Waverly St., Ward B, f"i 
- . SP Itt" and 13' I 63- 



twoat y 

Ave.. 



White, dwall.. 
pitch, Amoa ll. tiould, builder, 

Granite SI., nearlj oppoatle Mt. 
Ward 13, for J. O. W Imuey at Co.. 
on. at y dai, M. W. Taw. builder. 

I at til St., rear, near la.rche.ter Ave., Ward 'S, 
for Heury II. Haw ley, .table, su' xi'P.one «f> pitch; 
Jerome Keeue. I.iliider. 

Tama .ire., rcarj near Wa»bln|tnn St., » ard 23, 
for Michael Jlalonej, (table. 16' x tl'. ona-al'y pitch. 

6rrrnuxwW Are., Ward 23, fur Joseph Jobli4<in. 
wacon .bed. 17' X 3!e~, onexl'y 0al; Johu l>. Wcater, 
builder. 

Ux>»St"» St., So. Sa, Ward l.for Howard Wo»1- 
ald». dwell.. »' x iTandlie-x-.M', one-.t y - 
Wilbur 



Kl.AT". — Sil«hee A Kent, architect., have prepared 
for Mr. B. ►'. Nornt lor t tbiv« 'l y tt«U. one 
to be built on Kuk >t-, and the otbar on llgden Ave. 
j bey are to be of proaed-brlck. with browi.»tona 
and tctra cotin lliil-li. lu Moorish atylv of arcbl- 
tocture, and wlllc.a.1 »l.',«»'eaeb. 
Hot KF.a. — Sllabew * Kent Lave lurnlxlied plana to 
Mr. J V. V.eavcr lor a boii-e on Il iuoU bt.. to l«j 
tbrue aloriea ami baeement, of preeaed-brk-k, aud 
will coal e7,n««. , . 

Mr. .1. i . t ochran, arcliitecl, ba» plana ready for 
frame houae for 1 . W. « iouartb, at Kavetia««*at 

By »m« arcbltecl, 1 brick bouac col. of ! 
St. and Wkucuwler Ave., for Mr. 

BOtt. laMewV „ , , 

lyat KAMr. orrii r. Bt ai.txr..- Work baa »»en be- 
gun un .lack.ou St.. w id lJualle St.. demolubllif 
Ibe old building, lor the purp.»« of erecting "U the 
lot a new building lor the Koyal lu»urance Ur» 
pany. of Uveruoid ami 1 omlou. Ibe building will 
ba leu itorle> Liitli on b. lb tireeta. Four .toriea of 
U>e .lackw ii-elieet front will (*) ..f red granite, and 
red dce>«ed .and.toi.e lor the remainder, ytilnry- 
.tleet front will be granite three aloriea. and red 
' brick. IB! IB tit I X hiitab, for the other aevca 
Steel mair-bcann ami boll. .w tile ar, bee 
throughout Ibe building. To be abeolulely Bre- 
pt<»>l. and complelwl In one year; coat, »4n0,uUO; 
W.W. Bcninglou. ar. bltect. 
Stour a. - Mr. W. W. Ituyington will build for Uavld 
Co** or. of Klghteeuib St. and Waba.b Ave., 



|br«e-tt' 
Itorlea v 
BVILOIKC 
dwell. 



» brick *u 

ill ...it: ...i r , htet-i 

Pkruii..- »'. Bu 
;' x i'ai'. ITS Rum 



I'.;.!. 

klal 



, builder. 
Brooklyn. 

Bi itniso Permit*. - .Vorf* Srreal* SI., a ., ISiy e 
Klllh St., three .t'y brick facloiy. gravel rta.f; icat, 
fA.aoo. owner and builder, J. B. Chamberlain; archl- 
toct, K. Webor. 

lUai er St.. ,Vo. », n a. *''e Flushing A »». , one .t'y 
frame nore and dwell., tin n«d. e«ait, »t,'<lo { 0 » h . 
er. Bel.J. Tucker*, oil premlaea; architect. T. P.ngcl- 
bar.lt. 

HtrHmur St.. n e cor. Saratoga A**., f. two-.fy 
frame dwell... gra«el r.«.f«. c.a.1. each. »2,:um. own 
BT, II. H, Biabop, Saw York; arcbilcct, 0. H. Cham, 
berlain. 

Lnftxnetle Are., a », IV/ e Gratnl Ave,, 4 tbreo-afy 
brl.-k dwell... tin Made; coat, each. a)7.MO; owner, 
H. tl. t.'ooley, I't* Park PI.; architect, P. 1. L'uutey; 
builder*. .1. t arllli and II. Brown. 

Ten ftf* •">'•. A'r>. 210. a a, I.V» Humboldt St.. 
thrce-at'y Iranie lino ami lenement, tin r.a.f; cad, 

- un preui- 



SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 



B4.IMKI; owner ami builder, Peter Kalaei 
bee; aicbiteet. T. Kngelliardt. 

Water St., » abou: liai' e Main St. 
brick fBcloriee), tile ami alalc r<M?fa, 
i;t^ uKi; owner*. Catupbe't St Tliavcr. 
l.aoe. New York, architect., Poet St Met 
«r, J. tiuilloyle. 

Stasia St., a a, 128/ a Buahwiek Ave 
frame double tenement, grave] roof 
oaner. Will. am Ureeli. Sebolea St 
Plane; builder., 



I ftvo-at'y 
•t. total. 



ideu 
build- 



three-*l"y 
coat, ti.iajti; 
arclntect, J. 
Bu.-kbeid and » l.a At son. 



BiiartTAL. — Mr. Cbai. I.. Canon, architect, la pre- 
paring drawing* for a lb'ee-*:'y building. V.' v m *, 
for tho NutMtty and Cbild'a li..wjdlAl to lie erected 
cor. ScbriMaler ami Krankllll Sta,, of brick and 
atone, and to cwt *2.*>.0 at, 
Bciliiiso Pkr hit*. — Since our laat report thirty- 
nlu* |a>rmlu have been granted, the more Impor- 
tant oi wbLcb are the I'ltowlng: 

I . J. Mu ler, 9 threc-at y brick building*, a ■ Hob 
phlll St., hetae.n Myrtle Ave. and Shield* Alley. 

A. A. Sauner, threa-.t'y brick bonding, n a Jack, 
aon Sq. Ave., between Durham ami Wolfe Sta. 
W. ft, Saiiinenig. three *l'y brick .table and car 
In rear. » a Franklin SI.. beluceu Pine 
irtb fiu. 



. threeefy brick building, w a 
Park Ave., between Trait and li..U|jb Sta. 
J. A. Chelton, tbree-at'y brick building, w > Pal- 
Uraon Park Ave., between Ptatt and lloilgb St., 

S. K. Kichelberger, 3 ibree-at'y brtck building., xa 
Fayette St . between Pine and Fremont sta. 

A. 1>. Mleh.el, « three »fy brick building*, e a 
Culvert St., between Ijigerand Bead Si«, 

Keyaer llr.a.. A l.'o., three »t y brick building and 
baa. in, • a Gorman St., between South and Cal- 
vert St.. 

B. A<>. It. n. Co.. ooe-.t y brick building, 57' x 
17.V. at Mt Clare station. 

Atoux.t Lilly. Jr., *i three-aCy brick buildinea, w . 
McColbMi^b St.. n w et.r. pre>».tinan St., and 2 three- 

►' • I ' ■■- ■••> I" J - >' a Pre».|. , .„ S-. I vl . . en >tc 
(Jolloiigli St. ami M xldard Alley. 

L ha». Mllaka. three at y brl. lt bulbil Kg, * a Fattcr- 
aon Park Ave., a of Orlean* St. 

Henry Hoeeeer. three-. t y brick building, a a 
Haw St.. between Fre-oorit ami Penu Si*. 

Henry Hanruan, tbreavi'v brick bulltlliig. a a Bal- 
timore St., between Uepubllcan and Carey sta. 
Bo.ton. 



/To*A"eel rl., n a. 37' e Yanderbilt Ave., t lliree- 
Ify brick dwells., gravel roof-, co-t, each. *3.<i "; 
owner, W. H. Illnman. New Yotk. architect, T. ij. 

Thoma*; buildor, Tremble. 

A'i»ei>i*Lu St., Ao. 4la lwo-*l'y frame double tene- 

tneiit. tin r.vd; cv»u *».««; owner, Bcynoldi. on 

premi.e*. builder, J. liu.ger. 

»nwt St., li *, I-' e No-trand Ave.. 2 three-.t'y 
brownatoiie front dwella : ala... Hanen-i si . u ., »lt> 
e N.»traml Ave., 2 three-.t y browiulone l/onl 
dwell*., tin ru»t«; coat, eiieli. *9.<ai0; owner, tico. 
Pbllll|«l, 177 llalic.aik St.; arcliitecl. J. <i. Prague. 

fj.lem mi St.. a a. «2' w Van Brunt St.. three «t'y 
bnckdoubl* ien*nient. tin r.K>f, coat, *7.0-«; owner, 
Cbri.tlaii Hoelil, Van Brunt St., cor. I ilkeman St.. 
architect, T. I.tebbeaml. builder*, P. Kelly A Sou 
and liibraou A Llebbrand. 

Lemiarrt St., w a, 7a* n Kaaaan Ave., three-at'y 
frame tenement, tin roof^c.iel, *4.<*>i; owner, .in... 
.lone*. Hi* Kckford si.: architect, K. Weber; build- 
era, G. J. Koberta and A. II. Hula*. 

tiatpn Are., n e cor. Marion at., three-et'y frame 
•tore and tenemeut. tin roof; c«tt. el.taXI. owner. 
Philip stehler. Marlon St., near Balpb Ave.; build- 
er, -I. Hiring. 

.Vorf* A-ioAfa SI., n a, 190' e Third St.. f-mrafy 
bi ick d .utile tenenient.tln rta^f. coal. W.nW; owner, 
Tbo.. •> oua.'ban, 141 North r.lghlh si, ; architect, 
T. F. 1. light.*; builder*, M. Smith and .1. l>olg, 
Jr. 

Clinton St., n w cor. Pr*a|.l«nt St., » tliree-»Py 
brown.touc irout dwelui.,»li on Clinton SI. and two 
on flaw l j MUl tin roof.; co*l, each, ac.-On; own. 
•r, Jullu* Wudsw.wth; architect and builder, Ueo. 



Aone rl., * a, 75' a Herkimer St., three-aCy frame 
tenement, tin ro d; co*t. tZ.MW; owner. Marga.-. t 
Karrer, 1 •> Fulton St.; boil. lee. ,t. l.buy. 

Per aim ^Irc., a a. I.H' • vlar.v A«*.. tl tw.Kaiid-a- 
ball-at'y brownaione I r. >.t dwelt*.. Un roof.. c.»t, 
each, xyi.owi; owner, arch e. I and builder, Patrick 
bberidan, 7;i Myrtle A>e,; c.tpcnler. « in. (J.dal'd. 

Van litem St., a *. bva" u- suoiner Ave.. 7 two-»t'y 
brown.toiHi front dwell.., tin roofa; cwt, eueb, 
»4J>a). owuer, Patrick Couotunon; archilocl, I. 1>. 
lteynuldx. 



MosTni.v IternRT. — Uuriiig the month of May. 31 Cixn-HnraE. — W.ark on th* Union Clob-Hona* b» to 
permit, for brick and a7 permit, for «r.ajd«n build- be pqahad a* rapidly ax po*e!>'»e, and ih« club ex- 
fnga were U.ue.1 from lit. oSoe of laxpector of peet. to occupy Vt by October l.ooat will be about 

•tuu,uuu. 



ArARTtcrsT-ITorSE. — Bauer A mil, architect*, havo 
plain, ready f.a* an aiairliiieiil-lioiiae. cor. of uiove- 
laud Paik At*, and Tueniy.eighlb St., tbtee .tone* 
•ll-l cellar, preaied brick, with .tone Butali; Ex. 
Alderman Jacob Eowiibercer. owner. 
Cut k. ii. — Ibe Bai.ii.-i cbuich to b» hullt on Fuller, 
ton Avenue, near Lincoln l ark, will be of preweed- 
brli k, with cut .tone dnudi; it will oust J-J.noti. J. C. 
Cochran, architect. 




Lirea, and tbeupper 
) coat, e7o,0C*i. 
tel. tlirec'Bt'y brick 
coal, *3,W. 

W n ; Drc.ler, tb reeafy brick dwall., 22' x no", 
3BIU W'eiuworlh Ale,; coal. *.l.;<0. 

i - - • A Brown, -' twoat'y brick dwelbt.,44' X Wr , 
SVl-3 0 Mat.hlield Ave ; n»t, Hytta*. 

J. C McCullo 
houie, M' I 
M. Harrii 
40'. 149-lil I 

Pcler lleck-r. .... 
dwell, and .lore, .IV * W, «4 boulb Ual.ted St.; 

^LMelTren. two-.ty bauwnient brkk dwell.. «U' x 

Sll'. 3.1!. 311 Aal.laud A.e., co*t. »l".««. , 

K. Kubeiigie*..., 2 iwo at y briek dwell... 4a' x «', 
73o TWC.»ngrewSt.; cad. »lo,oo- 
CampWli llroa..ttw.v,t y bnck dwell*.. 3C x 12i>. 
" -Lj coal. *15.o»>. 



3X2-;i!C Iveavllt St.. 

IkxwM Coey, three-afy ba«intiit brick atore. and 
flat.. 7 •■' x lef. Wabaah St., cor. Klghleriuh St.; 
c.«, »4".o«>. . 

.lohn Fltigil.bnn. two .l'y brick alore and dwell., 
2f.' x •.,>'. 3.1 Klalon Ave ; coal, »l.m«l. 

J. W ebb, 3 tw.eat y brick Hat., 4U' x «I", 310 to 314 
South la-avltl St.; cat, »lu,l> II. 

.1. Colieli. 3 threeefy bnea dwell.., tC X 74'.4aVM 
VYIaeniiain St.. coal, *.-..l«ai. 

Jacob Hncler, l«.«l y brick dwell., ZF X MP, 394 
Web.tersl.; co»l. *fi.<n>. 

Ueo. Hewitt. two..t'y brick flal*, 20' x 51', SB w ar- 
ren Ave.; cat. #4.700. 

H. J. Betrv, three-afy brick factory. 44' X Kr, In- 
diana St.. er Market St.; coal. SPuaxl. 

V. Kuraikew.ky. t»o-*t > brick dwell., 21 X W. 

lit OaytOM St.; ctet, *3,i<«. 

Aug. Kendioft. two-.t y brick dwell , 21'XOP, iOB 
llulaird St.. c*t. $I.W*1. 

M. Ihinn. lami'y brick dwell., 2T x 41P, m 
Looii,l»Sl.;e.«t,*.V»«>. , „ „, „ 

Cbaa. W axon. mail'j brick dwell,. 21' x 63'. 13d 
CaaxreAve.; ca.t. {Vi .vo. 

L. S. Anderaon. tw.^.fy bcaemcnt brick dwelL, 
21' x .'II'. 91 Lincoln Ave,, cn*t. *3.4i«. 

Allen B. Wii.ley, tlve.t y brick factory, bo x 
100', 47H-4-1 Klllh Ave.: c*t. IIIM. 
It. Truman, » twual'y blb-k dwell*., 46' X aft*, 

2900- »i. Vernon Ave.; co.t. *12..V0 

K. Kabn. iwn-afy bawmel.l brick dwell., 21' X 4*'. 
»3d liearta.rii St.; c at. #.v«KI, 

J..bn Itawle, lwo-»fy brick dwell., 21' X S! 1 . 3O0 
Dearborn St.; cel. *4."0>. 

M. Peluwi. three-.t y brick building, 21' x 100', 400 
Milwaukee St.. cret *!• '»»>. 

H. Mucker, i*...i y brick dwell, and *tore*. 22' x 
(K 471 Wee! Taelflb St.; ci«.t. M.iaal, 

J. C. W alll, Ibree.t y Wemelit and altlo brick 
flat.. 45' I tr.'. 37VC1irati.ut St.. co*t, el.'.ooti. 

Mra. K. Fabion, 4 tvr.>afy luuenieril and attio 
brick dwellt.. So 1 X faV. CbeaUiul St., cor. Well* St., 
coat, fli.On*. 

A.C. Ijin.ton. three *fy bawement brick .tore* 
and data, AO, x anr, Mltwnukee Ave.; coat. • 12.0*0. 

John Livingston, tbree.fy lat^tnent brick *tor* 
and dwell .21' x ay, Milwaukeo St., near Wood St.; 

C.vt ?l laal. 

peier Mebler two-»f y ranement brick flat*, i&> x 
M' ayT-e-'ifl South Aabland Ave.; cwt. t*."n> 

l»r. s. Sawyer, lbree-.l v biiM-inetu brick .lore and 
flata. «i' I rei. HTJ-107 North Ave.; cel. »I*.UOO, 

Commercial Safety Com: — - 



lalety Company, five *f y basement 
t.fnce-buil.ilng. !»' i 131', cor. l>car- 
oorn and Monroe Sia.: coat. S-'iai.non. 

.1. I.. Il.lb-ay. brick .belter-abe.1. I«" x 2«r. 
Klnplwriv St., cor. Indiana St : cad tlu.tm,. 

E."»'. »«"»». three at y brick flat*. * I 7», 
12-14 Pllxabelh Si.; »l«,CO0. 

Clnclnnntl. 

|lni ar._r. F. Loudon, K»q . H In build a atone 

bouae on Walnut II lilt, Irom plana prepare.: by 

Jume* W. M.Laugbllli, cost, |2",000. 
Bt-ui.tso PrnMiT. — P. A. Heleman, thrr* »f y 

brick bulbllug, cor. Eifblh and Carr St*-, c»t, 

ga jara, 

Frwd. One. tl,ree-.fy brick dwell., Wetlein Ave. 
sear liaviou si.: cost. *'.<«> '. 

.1. N. Patke. tw.. w'v l.o k building. State Ave., 
near Uebib St.: eo.i tsjkm. 

14.-heri Bfo*.. four -f y trick ilora. Pearl su, near 
Broad.**, coat. gll.'A'. 

Ant.-n lamhar. thieo-tfy brick building, Dan- 
dn.lgo St.: ooat. f f J«x>. 

Henry H.-ckam.-vcr. ibre* tf y brick building, »r. 
Of Harriet and Ktpawda Sta : Caw-t. |:IJ^>. 

Amelia Wetiibardt, two .f y bnck buildit 
St., wuu- Mai berry St.; outt. •S.OfJO. 
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V. M - ,.,>„.!, ito-ii'ji brick building, McMillan St., 
near \ ine SI . *4.'*Xi, 

M . M. While, lw..«t'y brick building, .Sixth St., 
between Race and Kim st». ; gvxfL wt.o-o. 

s. schoiuaker, ilirwai y brick liuiljttig, MS W»l- 
out HI ; ce-l, fJ.Mhi. 

A. Segal, V iwit y brick building*. Court St., be- 
tween ttay.iilller and Liuli Sift.; lied, eft.t.fti. 

A. Segal, y biick dwell., Klcbmnnd. St.; 

Oust, n , 1 

Frttrh A Blettner. thnejfy brick building, n w 
cor. McMlcken Ave. ami Henry St.; cai. gU.iiuu. 

Win. Miller, two-*iy brick dw.il., Clllton AM.; 
cost. 4M>". 

lit. Paul P. E. Chorch, cor. 



New York. 



OBAMU— 



» chapel, 

i» to i* bum ..ii r«*iit}- 

«t«-li F.lgl.th and Ninth Am. il In to 
he" of brick, and open-timbered r.xif. Mr. II. F-d. 
warde-Plcketi i. the architect. 
FAiroltv.— For the Seville Manufacturing Com- 
pany n seven-el'y building, ttuui £y I ltl-i', t* to be 
built ell UIO..II:* St., near Crosby St., 1MB! design* 
o! Me>>r>. H. A J. Jardtne. II will bebuSit.il brick. 
Willi terra-coil* and tlnne ninth, will be parti) lire- 
pi .1, and C.»t alkiUI fm.vou. 
Ijcrifsl Hlvt. si n.niL - For the Children** Aid S.V- 
ciei) a building, if x Kt, it I" tie built on thecor. nf 
Seventh Ave. and 'I birty-ewcnnd St.. at a coat of 
about a-Fi.ttnn It l» to be live .lone* high, and l. 
the gift «'t Mr. A»lor. 
StaULK. — For Mn.i». rtlrdftall A Johnfton a .lx-*t'y 
stable villi hmil a an T , to acconiinijdate one bun 
,1ml and lilly bor»e», is In be budl at No*. Ii»*l..l 
ltd cr.»by St., from d. .igu. ot Mr»sr». Merger A 
Bayliea, at a owl of about ejl.miti. 
Bt'll.l'IM* ITRMIT*. — erne llundrtd and Ettrtnth 
St.,* ft. Z'b' w Second Ave., foitr-«l j brick teinf u.etit 
and .lore, tin ro'-»f. coat, elco..., owner, .lowcpbuic 
It. Jenny, US F.a»t One Hundred aud Teulll St., 
architect. A S|*i.ce. 

*ereiif»-« -rear* AC. ft ft. 1WI' w Second Av* , three. 
«ty l.rl.a .table, Hi. root, «-«t. *~M*. owner, A. II. 
JoiJut. 71 Attorney >t.; architect. J. V. Uurne. 

t/ilt lltM.iiril IIU'I TtrrHlf.rcimd St.. • ft. WO'e 
SevelHll Ave . * lour »fy browu.ioi.e Irunt dwell., 
tin roof., owl, e-.b. »l».i«i; owner. A. Aloiixo 
Tent* M Weal One Hundred aud Twenty tlflh St., 
nr. bltee *, Clevcrdou X FUmC 

//un.fr.«/ <!»</ rr*»tfiij*tk St., n ». 100' e 
Fillli Ave.. 1 lli»e*-« y biowi.ilone Irrnil dwella . 
tin rool». met, each, a|ft.«<^i; owner. Iftaae K. 
\v right, IM3 Madiauu Ate. ; an-liltecu, t:ietrrrduii & 

^ "!"' V/uni'rrrf anil TAIr'tr irrref* Af., t ». UU w 
Slllb Ave., tbree^afy blick dwell., till fool; c^*t. 
$ .300; owner, Wm. J. Clialoiver, 2.'? W cat t tue Hun- 
dred and Thirty ••mud St.; architect. F. A. I'eter- 
aoit; hutldent. .!•». II. Smith A l"r.i.lgel«. 

ji/iwdii A**.. ■ e cor. Wfll Pru»|^.-t Are., 4 two- 
and a-b»lt-»i y (mine dwella.. llu ai.d »l«te rool«; 
COM, %i.**y, owner, dotal UlMT, W Fourth Ave., 
architect and cjirpeubcr, J. IL Hubota. inaauia, 

tinr^Hinofnir/ an-t f.Pmttk St., n », 150' w Fir»l 
A»e , I in at'y brick tenement- and. lot c». tin tml« 
cratt, each. »ll,t«Ki; owner. Margaret srhinltt, 4* 
Weat One Hundre.1 and 1 went) ►ccond SI.; arc hi- 
tc. t tleo, o. Walgl.iva, builder, Fntnk Sclindtt. 

K'tltflgr SI,. .i»i. II nun 1 II. 1 BtMI'J bilck lene- 
Dteota and ruirei, tin n-.f«. coat, each. •II.uu«, 
owner. Km.t Von Au. IM Adam St., Brooklyn. 
ajvhilect..lobat Hottman. 

f< 
Jt> 

i2?-»ui "si."r architect*. MeKlm. Mead * Wbiti; 
builder John ,1. Tucker. 

y,i.-oft'>r,. .Vn*. 11). I'l !.».'». aarf .Vo. Ml fconr/orl 
SI. aixjtt'y brick ftiore. tin roof; coat. toS.OO'; own- 
er,' O. II. Ilotion, Kl tiold SI., architect. Wm. U. 

"^It^iuilon SI.. A'o. 17. ili-eT'T brick flat and aMtre. 
tin root, cx«t. •^.imd. oancr. R. llril-T ItrvlutiuU). 
Newark, S. J. l architect, Tlior. Cieewty. 

Slglt Art., • w cor. One Hundred and Twenty, 
eighth St., 6 lour-ftl y brick dwells., tin roofs; Coat, 
each liu.oO; owner. Uute of Sylveeter ltrt»b. 
I.e.u s. [truth. «r., 4» W»»t Seveiileenlh St.. 
architect. H. S. Ilardeubergb, builder, Samuel Low 
den. 

0*t flundr«t narf 7Veaf,v^i»»'» M. a a a, 78' w 
Sixth Ave.. 3 four-efy brj.-k double houaee, tin 
roof.; c.*t, each. Ult.OOO; owner, architect and 
builder, name an l*»t. 

H ttl rtrrlt-tkl"! St., .Vo«. 31-t /O.H9. ftix-at T brick 

earring* factory, tin roof. coat, gao.nod; owner*. 
Healey. Wiilianu A Co., 117* Broadway; architect, 
Joiili sexton. 

*.//» »i«A/» St., a 1, 1IXV e Fifth Are , Jr.li-el'y 
brick Bala, tin r.»if«; coat, each, fl <i,««J; owner, 
Wary Mawn .Inrwa. 1 r aat Fit ty-aevent h St.; archl- 
lecl. Kobert Mook; butlderr, John J. Tucker and 

J "r;.' -or. C.ntou St., n, M f, brick ten- 
ement and more, tin roof; CI, ».1> IK», oeruera. 
Moore *\Vll»..t,. ;i 3 Kaat beveuty-uinth St.; archi- 

eta. 1hi»o A' Wilson. 

M/ea. Airrc^a St.. .Vox. IM fo I4J. ! flTMfy brick 
tuj. tin rool...-o«t. each, »d».0vv; owner, mud archl. 
cte, •;»»ne a. Iasi. 

iKtlftk SI., .Vn. 21, n a, lonr-sl T brick .table, 
aval roof c»t, H»,mhi; owner. Kdward Srotlh, 
I ureeriwlch St ; caroentor, J. tj. McMurray. 
Tmv'ii-Jl'it si. m «. 3»' w Tenth Arc, i four-afy 
brick tenement*, tin roof x; coat. each. (Hv.taXi; l» 
ftee.C lutoii sutphen, Mount Veriwo, >. V.; archi- 
tect Geo. U. Feluam. 

Wat*'*/""' St., u • cor- Clarkaon St., 0T*-«t'y 
brick .tore, tin roo<. co-i. »1S iKs"; I«**m, Uaetd 
Mllleman, 361 Weal Flliyfllih .St.; architect, J. II. 

'tvi^r* St.. • • cor. Walker St.. UNMfJ brick 
.tore, rueul roof. oo*t, »I4.««; owner, p. K. Weiler, 
" Madiaoa An.; arvjiiioct, J. Is. Suook; v - 



I'lliH't'l. .Ii>[iei i|iiniii«o. 

path Art.. « .. tK' IV ti Sernity tlflh St.. four- 
y brick dwell., f lone front, .late roof. co.t. 
_J,i«»: owner, Alfred M. H^yt. 40 Weel Ibirly- 
Jevinth St.. architeiu. MchUtu. " 



E 



»rrx/ Tktrty-iirth St.. .Vo. K>l, four «l'y brick 
dwell., tin rtKif; c*«t, a.^.i^( ; owner, Henry T. 
Ntchof., :IH Heaver St.; architect. M, Tbonia.. build- 
er.. Morn. A Selover. 

> r i ,4re., n w cor. Sevenly-flrftt St., 4 flve-.t'y 

brownatoiae frobt leneidei.ta and (tore*, tin roof*; 

Coat, tltieo, each el^.ntHI, and one airi.om), oanei, 
Fretl. J. Hefner. Jentey <Jity. N. J.; architect. «Jo*. 
M. Iruttn: tnn*on, KranK A. Sellx. 

Arrrerjr *' cowrf St., u », Hi' w Flr*t A Ti>., 5 four- 
•t'y l.rowii.ione front teuement*. tin roi>f*. co»t, 
each, $ltito>; owrter*, FrameA Metiirr, 114 nit-1 lib 
Laat Sevelitii-lli St.; arehileel. ti. A. Sebelliliger. 

()«c tlwmtr.J ami Ttrrflu-frimth St., a ., |uy I 
Third Ave., .1 fHe-.ry brick lenemeiiu and alorca, 
Uu r«K)l«; cial. each, tla.lain. owner. John Ke;ea, Bi 
Eaet Hue Hundred and I wrttlt-eevenlli St.; archi- 
tect, TI.-. K. s. Da ver; build, r., jU-Mauua A llur- 
ueyand I boa. K. S. Ow.rr. 

s^lyjirtt St.. nr. tin' u ' eSec:il..| Ave.,2 five «fy 
brick le.temenw. ill. rool., con. each, »l.-,n»., own- 
er. Mat-gent t:. Suillh. 17ul I Ir.t Ave., architect, 
A. 11. Ogdcn. 

/'.ir.v A'r.. li i. 3«' w Tenth Ave., iw.v.t'y 

brick dwell, and *umtb. tin roof, can, »<,.W; owner, 
Henry Heli.inuller, taj lenth Ave., architect, C. r. 
llld.ler. Jr.; builder, not r.elecie.1. 

SUty Hermit St., ti ., el' .*-" a Klr.l Ave., flre-.t'v 
bri- k i'aeiory, tin roof; .'tel. e-l." o; tntner. saraii 
K. H linn an, JS7 W'vtl wise II nrdr^d and 1 blrty rlrjl I 
St.. architect, ,1. H. Valentine, builder, s. Hloiuait. 

7Vru/.v ,/vi rl St.. * ft, irVw f.lilcnth Ave., oue Ml.ll 

]haii twi.it y bni'is luetory. tin and c<.rrugated.iron 
roof ; coat, f '-.ifhl- le*.ee, Wbl. C'oldn., Hugcrt St.; 
architect. Win. Kublew. 

fin* ltumtr.it autt Su th St., n •. Ko' w Firxt Ave.. 
3 four- .t'y brick trneioeut* kin) floree, ||*J roof*, 
coat. each. *I3,"00, owner Wllheliullie Juch, Ml 
ka.t Line HtliMlred aud Fourth St.. architect, Ar- 
thur Arctander. 

PtTMt Art., e .. . One Hundred and Twenty- 
fourth St., 3 llve-ftt'y brlek fuemnnt. and n..i»«. n.« 
roofs; co*l, each glii.tO"; owner and builder, J.»e|,l. 
V.. M.-Oonuaek, No. 1 Uucolu IT.; architect, M. t . 
II. Ferdon. 

dec lUntlral and 7Ve«/y rourr* A'f., f *,!!»• e 
First Ave., ti five .t'y brick tenement., tin roof*; 

r, builder and architect. 



' »• I-. *»'.','•.••. Jwner, 



A1.1>K»IH.S». — rur/oa St., -Vo«. :«.!»./ Jlw, raise 
IwoHorle.. coat. X) Ili.TrO: owner. Martin B. Brown. 
77i> Lexington Ave.; builder. Henry Wallace. 

y»rr«fe r»,rd .sr.. • w cor. sixth Ave. Booth , 
Tliciii re. alter building externally aud internally lor 
l.il.nieM pur|aiee*. Ml. »: .',« "; owner. .Uoir* Li. 

Fi.it, > -i in. I'll- i. '-I ii Kww .ii ' i kl 
era. Warren A i.'ot.over an.l A. ti. Il.^crt A llro*. 

f~fml ItimMim St., Ai». 96 .in.f 9a. front altered and 
Internal alteration.; c.wt, *l-'>.»»'', owner, F. Kru- 
tn.a, t.V4 Lexington Ave.; architect, Juhu. Kaxtnei . 

Ktrmlh Art., li w eor. 'l uentieth St., four-»t y 
brick e«tw...li-n aud one-xt y eiten.ioii; c.et, e4.nn>, 
owner, Herinati Meyer, on ureu.l»««; aichllccl, 
.lul u* Bcekell. 

A<»» St.. ,\oi. 37 oarl 39. rear, build brick pcirll. 
lion Willi, rebuild Iront wall; coat. *4,'»»), owner, 
Wm. t leary, Filly-third St., cor. sixth Ave., archi- 
tect llenij .1. Iltnlley. 

HVjI »'i/;«i-(*.r.( St., Kb, i". lwo-»t'y ami lie re 
incut exteuaiou. eel. 113^00: owner, Jtdin M, Tou- 
cey, on premise*; architect, J. I.'. Stnxik, builder not 
•elected 

H'r*/ Thirty ni«f» St.. -Vo. *22. two .t'y brick »x- 
letietun; coet, »3,nn0. olroer. .lame* P. Hol-cruon, 
411 Weal Fi rty-Miventh Si., architect* and cat pel., 
let*. Axlord A ( miner; nnnti, t. O. Perrine. 

«c«i.ficii«. e ., between iviitli and I weifih Sw.. 
Orace Lhurch. brl. k, marble and iron .pirc. c.t, 
««ii.iiun; owner*. lector, church warden and retry 
tnett of tirace t.hurch; architect*. Kel.wlck, At-piu- 
uall A HuaM.ll. builder*. Jno. J. "1 ticker and Ver- 
mont Marble Co. 

»'»./ rVv-fAtrd St., Kn 63, ooe-.fy brick exlen 
dloii; coat, #a ouo; owner. Sa.ah U Hen veltiiwn, on 
prerouvr.; architect. Tno», stent. 

/..urr* Arr.. n w »r. Sixty. third St., lour-.fy 
brick cxter..lun;co*t, ts.iinii; owuer, F.inaiiuel Arn- 
Mata, on premiae*. archJlecl, F. S. Ilaru*; builder 
Uot kelected. 

Ttrt*fv tnirtl St., • e cor. Lexington Ave.. New 
York College, one.. t'y exteuainn; <s»t, f'.D.iNin; own- 
er. City of New York. Stephen A. Walker, chair- 
man Board of Truaieea, li l-a*t Thirtieth St.; archi- 
tect, W. Whre.ler Smith, builder, Ittcliard Ileeve*. 

Brotut St., Sot. 11 to t<. iter! £ V.'A.iey* PI., ,Vo». A3 
fieri AS, ten .l'y brick cxlon.loii; cost, allNt.ion; own- 
er, l>aritl» O. .Mill., (M Filth Are., architect, U. B. 
Poet; builder, 1). 11. King, Jr. 

/roa( sr., Ac li", ir-mt and rear wall, taken 
down ami rebuilt, new flat roof, internal altera- 
tion*, etc.. c»*l. »*i.."io; owner, John A. Caaey, Hi 
Maiden Lane; architect. Jaiue. M. tillc*. 

.ViufA A. '.. . w cor. One lliimtrod and Eighth St., 
new cbl»itie)-«lack; co.t. »l ;.i«> ; Ier.ee. Beriihelin 
er A Schttild, on prem1.es, atcl.lleclB, Lederle A Co 
lli 1 1 1 1 1 1 l j ■ 1 1 1 i 
FAr-ro«Y. — Mew»r*. Campbell A Hlckard* propewe to 
erect, al u w cor. Htililiiigdi-li and P.'pe Sis., a 
.ix-ftt'y mauuracturitig butldtug. 3H' x 67' I'-", 
WA<ir>. — Pla.terer* are agitating Ibe quewtlon of 

fifty cent* per day advance. 
Bt'ii.Disn Ptnvii*. — i.'rr'a Si., cor. Queen St., 
three-iit-y dwell , li' x 44'. Wm. hey».-r. owner. 

Pttgrmml St.. e*, n Anthracite si., two-at y dwelL, 
Lyx4*V. G«<i. MH^ouch, conttactor. 

»Wi*jl„ n a, w sixth St., 7 two.fy dwell*., lo" x 
JO'; W*. .1. Stullh, contractor. 

LlllU n*.rj,ne .'l. Ao». 4iU and 4K3, 2 Ihrec.t y 
dwell.., IS' I UU'; Valentine Stoke*, owner. 

.l/af<rr5r.,e*,..Soinel*et Sl. thtee H'J dry-hoo»e, 
W'xio'; Joaeph Hatwm. owner. 

Terrace Si., bet. Cedar St. and Shur'. Lane, : two. 
il'v dwell* , U' x 311'; .(no. Harper, owner. 

r-'ramo A'f., » ., bet. Cotton and Ijrape St*., 3 
two-»t y dwella , W x 44'; Henry liray, contrncior. 

St., mm*, net. Hancock Sr., and Getinan- 
... twaet'y xt«e axwl dw»U., !»' x 34'; <J»o. 



Poplar St., n w eor. Carll.l* St. , 2 three .1 j dwell*. , 
i.tl' x fil'; J.i*. stuckry. contractor. 

Ilr.tr M..e*, n Cumberland St.. two-at'y dwell., 
li' x 4"^. Wm. Teckletitierg, c.Milraclor. 

Ac.tr/ St., Ac. I'd*., two.l'y dwell., Iti' x 36', Juo. 
Spoerl, coutrucl'ir. 

"fi. St., * «. e Memplii* St.. and n » Moore St., 10 
thice-at') dwell.., iti' x 40'. Clta*. Martin, owner. 

Ao*><* hif/klm si.. A... 17M, two.t y dwell., 16> x 
4.', 11. C. \liutxer, owner. 

lamarm St.. w », K-1. IKckinfti.ii and Taaker 
St.-, two.t y dwell., H' x .f'. .la*, liernfeey. ouner. 

ItrvmmSt.. ... tiet. T we nlv .rvenih and 'I ancy sta., 
K' llirce-rt y dwell... \s' x tt'i Jacob Itidgeway. 

tttmita AtJTn n .. n F.uiernld St., two-.l y dwell.. IC 
X 4.V. C. ti. Ham*. 

Mi fim st..m «, e Kidge Ave.. tbrec-*t'y dwell., IV 
X 4;^, Chat.. Battle, cmlractor 

MtKkrr St.. m w cor. Venango St.. two-ftfy dwell., 
II' x 3u', Job ltulty. contractor. 

firrdte St., An 1914. lwo-*t'y Itable., 3;' x JV; 
Nuu A VWihiiMxiou. coiilr«cl.m. 

H.irn-«'t SI., w .. ■ Columbia Ave., 2 two-at'y 
dwell... li' x >'. C. lt.icl.le, contractor. 

\,ntltrmlh St.. * ft. It Kee.1 St., une-»t y chapel, 2S' 
* *>■•. Kmmri A Hu.ton, <-ouir«ctM*. 

fiia. 1 Af.,»w cor. Laun St., police italjon, 40' x 
inn', Tbo*. A. Lynch, contractor*. 

PaUrliill St., w .. • Huulilglon St., two-»CT 
dwell., 11' x I:'; F. llrfiing, contiactor. 

(.'.. . ■ r . s ■ , i - . Meri er St., !«....'. lie e ll . :'■ 
X 3*'. W m. Ijarvin, coiilraclor. 

't'hirtft.inmrlm St., * e cor. Itace St., three-xi'y 
dwell.. -.'■.' x 4-P. Wui. ljtri.b, conlr*clor. 

Itavis St., It e cur. tiermanlowli Ave.. Ihlrd-M'T 
ad.litl'ili to Irnl.t ami .eeond .l*y addition to back 
building, Hi 1 x 7v'; J. li. Ilenvia, owner. 

i >. .-..>. j i ,,.», . i ' . . i t, • and 
dwell... Its x IVj W in. It.rihol.wosw. contractor. 

Pulrlhrjrp St.. w ., n Norn. St., '1 two-.t y dwella-, 
1H' x SC; Wm. Barlholomvw, conlract'4-. 

Spring tiartlm St., a *. e Sevenleenlh St.. ftchool- 
Uonee. 46' x ion', P. H. Soinerftrt, contractor. 

/fiximr St.. w .. . I.auplnii St.. .econd and thlrd- 
M'l add. lo laclory. 3.' x W; Ja*. Cwbey. 

Pint St., Ae.SU. two-.l'y luvck building, St' I *V, 
II. Nichols, owner. 

Tmlip St.. w r, n PaJmer St., four *t'y factory. So- 
I ■!'; J.*. Voung, col rector. 

cmat/.n SI. \,„. IIJ*. I4.nl. 14.12 oi.rf 1134, 4 three- 
«f; dwell.., 17' x TIT; liar.iel Buck, owner. 

KlnrAew'j L int, e Itidge Ave.. J two-.l'y dwell*., 
Jacob Keitenifiig, owner. 

ptttm St., e ., . suMjuchanna Ave.. lhree-*t'y 
dwell.. 17' i It'; C. 11. W . hey.er, cot.traclor. 

/Jiiofie sr.. An. sl'», one el'y cat I imge-holiae, Z'i* 
x ft..', lUn.J. Hunt. 

/ irrnri. or«l SI., • w cor. Bainbrldge St., twu-*t'y 
.table, ift'x J. A S. Cardtver, owucrr. 

Arn«l/.«v/ /.Vwur, .Vo »4lv, ll.tee »t'y dwelL, W x 
3fi'. ii. w. .lackfton. owner. 

IV.i.iAi^i St., » ., w Twciily-ftecond St., 4 lhroe-*Cy 
dwell*.. I.' x our; Juo. Liuncan, contractor. 

PtilrtkBrpSt.. •*. u Oaophlh St,, 3 two-. t'y dwell*., 
P." x :.'; Win. F. Shaw, owner. 

I r. tew St.. . e cor. Vine SI., lw.>«Cy factory, 4ft' X 
W, C. Haeble. nintracior. 

Mgfl si., e». bet, \t harionarxl Heed SI*., li three- 
»t'v dwelt... lrv x * fc '; A. M. tireen, owner. 

Itnnltn St.. e ., bet. Wbarlonaii.l Hee>1 SI*,, 4 Iwo- 
*l'v dwell.., ly x 3f, A. M. tlieen, owner. 

Man ire St.. w .. bet. W barton and Heed SU., 8 
two-.t'y dwell*., Iiy x at.'; A. M. oreen, owner. 

.l/..rr.nVf Af. .Vo*. 4.-> and t£l, '.• t wr>»t y dwell*., 
lyj'*, Samuel Klllott. 

JUnirVrra A'., e ., bet. Ward and Itaker St.,, two- 
•t y dwell., 17' x 41'; Jim, W. Lllloh. contractor. 

/>>r..cr Af,. w«. n Seville St., three .t'y dwell., 
17' i *V', Mcllwalu A Cunningham, contractor*. 

Mitr-n't MitH. cor. Kidg- Ave and Scott'. Ijtne, 
llir.-e.l y slore li-'u.e. 411' x li.'. J. Isibwon, owner. 

V*o.m I ni.-. ft, lict. Itidge Ave. and ltailrcoul, 2 
Hi reel f dwell.., D>] L'4'. .Ino. Jyobeon, owner. 

Woodcalt Art., cor. hldge Ave .9 two^t'y dwell*,. 
16* x 44', A. A. Harnier, owner. 

Ptwpn-l Art . near llldge Ave., threent'y dwell., 
W x 4i"; J. P. Scherf, owner. 
flnmd St.. a e cor Hamilton St., one-eCy foundry, 

mi. I f.,iir..t « ...lie »b..p, r.V x liW ar..! II' x W, 

Ki.ter A Oram, contractor.. 

during May. 133. 



town Ava 



Baltiwofe, Mr.,-Tit« billowing bid* lor ironwork 
lor the courl-hnt»« and ptwtolfce were opened 
May Vll: llatigb. Ketchan, A Co.. ie,i.7S.:il. Uattletl. 
lla.ward A Co.. »n..O; Vandclibeck, f4.liM; Wen- 
del Boill,.,n. »J,l.r,.'..'.., Suead A Co, »7.1U-.!ft3; 
Plio-nix Iron Co., Trenton, »7,"13.;9; 11. A. Itaiuaay 
A Co.. MiUwl no awards. 

CLt v.LJi.M., o. — The contracu for building the 
Fourteenth Ward Fowler s<bool Building have 
been awurJed, and the foundation, are already laid. 
Coiilraclor. are a* lulli.w* luatou-wurk, F. II. Ig 
ge.a, ».".'. kuhi. carpenter-work. C. A. Merrttl. til ,MJ. 
galvnuixe.1 Iron and tin, Pa'kiu A hyau. » I 44-1. 
.lining. Auld A Col gvr, (1,41*4 I ••"ling. A. A W. 
Kyle, el, In; ; heeling st .1 tri.tiiitllng, smith A Cot, 
Dot*. «»^IO.;t. Total, a.-a.^t.'S. 

Paimv Alt, Kv. — 'Ibe lillowlig I. a ay in of bid. 
f..r fin t Inning glw* lor ikj»i-> flli e; lie paw, #»»». 
K- A, Boyvl, el i' . I*. to be completed in two week.; 
C'rv.tal Plate t.lae* Company. t.7.3i, lo 1* com- 
lileted in three weeks, John oitiftun. M..76. Vt1l- 
ItMiu tilentiy, 9l.,tS0, to bo completed in »lx week.. . 
No award*. 

Fun vt.it mi a, Pa. — The fo'.l. wing it a »yiiO|i*i* ol 



hid. oliened for encvualic fli*.r-ti I ixtjg ' 
ami p^t-omc.- liiw.ltorMe.el36. ti. I' n Ileal Slateft 
KncHUsue Ti.eCon.nany. »l< ft.nt.. W i.iiiiii. L. W II- 
*on. gln.'.F.'; Amrncaii t»..au»i|c niw Co., »ltvA; 

Sharp)... A WhIU. .113; .lob,, t.lteon. *l.i. No 
award*. 

T..FEKA. KAX. - The followll g It a »)t.orwl. ct bl.U 

ri-hoUM 



.It p It 

for hratllig-aplnratu* lor the 

Samuel .1. 1 ope A Co.. *13_41:.. Bartlell, H»)«.i4 



u'», etc. 
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N informal notice ha* been ■riv*-i» that the Seventeenth An- 
nual Convention of tin- American Institute of Architects 
will !>e helil in Providence, and Newport. II. I., on the 
29th, 30th and 3 1 tit of August next. The time has been set 
much earlier in the year than usual, in order that visitors may 
see tlie two beautiful cities where the Convention is to lie held 
nt their most brilliant season. The committee of arrangement* 
have succeeded in deviling a most attractive programme of min- 
gled business and pleasure. The first day's ses-dnn will l>o hehl 
in Pruvi lence. the Convention meeting for the usual business 
in the forenoon, and for adjourned matters and papers in the 
evening, the time between being occupied by a drive about the 
city. During the forenoon of the second day the regular busi- 
ness will probably be nearly or quite completed, and the Conven- 
tion will adjourn to Ilocky Point for dinner ; proceeding later 
by steamer to Newport, where an evening session will be held 
in the picturesque Casino. The third day will he devoted to en- 
joyment, the member* spending the forenoon in driving over 
the town, to separate (in illy in the afternoon, after a lunch at 
the Casino. The committee call upon all meinhers of the In- 
stitute to assist in making the meeting of the Convention as inter- 
esting and successful as possible, and a*k particularly for papers 
on topics of professional interest. There are so many archi- 
tects who have within the past year or two experienced or ob- 
served something which their fellows would like to know about 
that it ought to be an easy matter to secure material of great 
value ; but to make sure of thU result every member of the 
Institute should ask himself whether he is not bound to contrib- 
ute some of the information which he has acquired in return 
for that which he expects to gain from others. 



HE dispute between the master masons of Chicago and 
the Bricklayers' I'nion, after even more than the usual 
amount of ridiculous boasting, recrimination, bail faith and 
mendacity, has virtually terminated, in an order which "per- 
mits " the members of the Union to go to work again at the 
wages offered them, '• provided they refuse to work under the 
non-Union foremen." tlie last clause being, of course, nothing 
more than one of the characteristic pretences by which the 
self-constituted leaders of such bodies endeavor lo deceive peo- 
ple who rlo not know them into the idea that they possess some 
authority. The last hours of the strike were enlivened by the 
confession of a penitent Union man, who came to the house of 
the Secretary of the .Master Masons' Association at midnight, 
and woke him up to tell him that he had circulated false reports 
about him to injure his character, and having lost his peace of 
mind in consequence had come to him in the hope of regaining 
it by the acknowledgment of his fault. The uusynipatbizing 
Secretary told the culprit in reply that it was quite unnecessary 
for him to waste his time in going about confessing himself to 
be a liar, ainoo e?orybody knew that already ; and dismissed 



him without much ceremony. It is much to be hoped that an 
understanding having been reached, the building trades in Chi- 
cago will enter ujkiii a new season of profitable activity. 



'fjNOTHER strike, in Massachusetts, has practically ended 
t\ in a different, and much less satisfactory way. For some 
time the operatives in certain shoe manufactories in the 
town of Marblehead have been engaged in a dispute with their 
employers, and have used against them the customary practices 
of intimidating those who were willing to work for the wages 
which they refused, and threatening and endeavoring to injure 
those of their fellow workmen who remained faithful to their du- 
ty toward their employers and their own families. The operatives 
control a large number of votes, and the town government, in 
abject terror of their influence, refused to do anything to pro- 
tect the employes or property of the manufacturers, w ho, finding 
themselves on* the verge of ruin, at last resolved to take the only 
course open to them, and remove their business and their ma- 
chinery to another State. The transfer is already completed in 
some cases, and in a few days all the aggrieved manufacturers 
will lie gone, leaving their operatives to »eek some other means 
of living, since they would have it so. its best they can; and 
the foi hsh town government to mourn the loss of a goodly jvor- 
tinn of its heaviest tax-payers, and to provide betimes for the 
support of the army of paupers which it has so efficiently 
helped to create within its jurisdiction. 



HE question of the responsibility of architects is likely to 
be raised in an interesting form in relation to the repairs 
of the stone ceiling of the Assembly Chamber in the new 
State Capitol of New York. It will be remembered that a 
commission appointed to examine and report upon the security 
of this ceiling, although it found no defect involving imminent 
danger to the structure, advised its removal : and most of our 
readers will also remember that the architects of the new part 
of the building, Messrs. Eidlitz and Hichardson, united in the 
production of a very able reply to the report of the Comntis. 
sion. protesting against the demolition of their work ; and in 
connection with this made an offer, which was accepted, (o do 
at their own expense any work of consolidation or repair which 
might be necessary to make the ceiling absolutely secure. The 
eost of the work done in carrying out this proposition was 
about three thousand dollars, which Messrs. Eidlitz ami Hich- 
ardson paid ; but at the .subsequent session of the State Legis- 
lature a bill was introduced, praying that they might 1« reim- 
bursed for their outlay. So far as it is now possible <o judge, 
the friends of the architects seem quite justified in iisking for 
them the repayment of money s|x-nt rather in deference to an 
unreasonable panic than in remedying any fault or mistake of 
their own ; but, although both houses of the Legislature passed 
the bill, it was vetoed by the Governor. It is. of course, prob- 
able tbat the matter will corue up again next year, and its dis- 
cussion may perhaps reopeu the whole question of the proper 
or improper construction of the vault, which has hardly yet 
been satisfactorily settled. 



WE have been favored with a copy of what would be called 
by some persons au "invitation to architects," announc- 
ing, in rather ungraicmatieal language, that the Commis- 
sioners of the Territory of Dakota thereto authorize*! will on 
the fifth day of July. 18H3. ••receive plans and estimates for a 
capitol building," to cost when completed not more than three 
hundred thousand dollars, " which said building shall be de- 
signed as the main or central part of a larger edifice, and the 
architect uuisl enclose his bill for the plans independent of 
superintendence, and also specify the price of superintendence, if 
employed for that purpose." The Commissioners, as we are 
subsequently informed, "reserve the right to reject any or all 
bids, and will only pay for such plans aud specifications as are 
accepted." We should like to know how many architects pin- 
pose lo dance attendance at the session of the high Commis- 
sioners of Dakota, with their portfolios under their arms, on 
these liberal terms. Every one knows that no proposition, 
however mean aud intuiting, is regarded by the average public 
officer as too degrading to be offered to persons w ho are willing 
to work for nothing, but it is hardly conceivable that any arch- 
itect with honest intentions should think of advertising his lack 
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of employment and low opinion of IiLs own ability by noticing 
such an announcement. 



K)IJ,0\VING the example of the Florentine and Parisian 
colonies, llie group of artists resident in Home have pre- 
pared an earnest protest against the new protective tariff 
laid upon painting* and sculpture.* imported into this country, 
joining with it an appeal for its spoody removal. Thin action 
of the Roman residents is perhaps the more significant, inas- 
much as Uouje was the Mecca of American artists lung Injure 
the Salon or the French school were heard of in this couutrv, 
and the opinion of those who still cling to the Eternal City may 
be taken as that of the most conservative portion of our artis- 
tic society : but, as it seems the- devotees of high art aru as 
sincere in their abhorrence of this kind of political patronizing 
as their impressionist brcthrcu north of the Alps. We regret, 
however, to find them somewhat misinformed as to thu direct 
support which the government of the I'uitcd States has given to 
a-'sllictic culture. In their protest they say that " we. us a na- 
tion, have done nothing to foster art, have created no national 
museum," and so on. Evidently, the authors of this sentence 
have never visited Washington, where ample sums of public 
money have been spent in the acquisition, for the adornment 
of the Capitol, of wli3t those who voted for the appropriations 
probably supposed to be works of art. One is rather at a loss, 
in contemplating these creations, to understand the theory on 
which the estimate of their merit was based, but it is not im- 
possible, considering the sort of assertion which passes current 
among a certain class of statesmen, that the testimony of their 
authors on this point was received as convincing. 

Iff HE bill incorporating a company for the construction of a 
\^ canal across Cape Cod in Massachusetts, was passed last 
week, after a bitter opposition, proceeding, it is said, from 
the railway companies. Several attempts have already beiMi 
made toward the excavation of this canal ; and, as the inhabi- 
tants of that region dryly remark, the route is strewn with 
empty champagne bottles left by the various parties of engi- 
neers ; but the last company incor|H>raied for the purpose made 
itself so ridiculous by I lie magniloquence of its promises, and 
the feebleness of its performance, that there has naturally been 
some hesitation in granting a new charter. As something like 
fifty thousand vessels pass now in a year around* the extremity 
of Cape Cud, and the number is constantly increasing, the at- 
tention of those persons who take a satisfaction in the promo- 
tion of great engineering enterprises has beeu directed more 
earnestly than ever, since the failure of the last company, to au 
undertaking which seemed so certain of pecuniary success, and 
the associates who have advanced so far toward securing their 
charter aru willing, as surety for their good faith, to deposit 
two hundred thousand dollars iu the State Treasury, to be for- 
feited unless the scheme is carried through within a limited time. 
In explanation of the hostility of the railroads to the canal, it 
seems that while the others may be acting from a mere desire 
to obstruct any rival route for transportation, one, the Old Col- 
ony road, extends to the very end of the Cape, and would find 
iu traffic seriously interrupted by a ship canal. Even with the 
best of drawbridges, the passage of a vessel across the lino 
every six or seven minutes would lead to vexatious delays of 
trains, if nothing worse. 



fusing to invite this particular manufacturer to compete with 
others for furnishing elevators for the public buildings whic h 
have been erected under hi» care. We know nothing »g;,iust 
the elevators made by the writer of the letter, but it Sat least 
conceivable that the Supervising Architect mav have refrained 
from asking him to compete because he did' not approve of 
something in the design or construction of the machine ; and it 
would he hard indeed if the officer responsible for our public 
buildings should be obliged to use anything in the shape of au 
elevator that might be offered him, it it only proved to be the 
cheapest in price. 



iose of her next-door neighbors, who happened, technically, to 
; the trustees of a certain church. The discreuancv between 



NOVEL case ir 
here a vigoroui 
property, found 

tin 

be the trustees of a certain church. The discrepancy between 
the opposing estimates of lines or angles was so serious that by 



real-estate law is retried from Indiana, 
widow, in running the boundaries of her 
her calculations in disagreement with 



the lady's plan her Itoundary not only overran the church 
laud, but came into collision with the church edifice itself. 
Heing quite certain of the correctness of her own survey, and 
rightly judging that she was entitled to the occupancy of the 
whole of her estate, without regard to the encroachment* 
which others might have unadvisedly made upon it, she pro- 
ceeded to erect a fence upon the division line as she understood 
it. breaking all the chin ch windows in order to obtain an accuratn 
alignment. It happened, however, that the chinch trustees 
were equally convinced of the correctness of their plan, 
which represented their boundary as running on quite a differ- 
ent line, at some distance within 'the territory which the widow 
claimed as her own, and they too resolved to erect a fence on 
the boundary as they understood it. Unfortunately, (he ladv's 
convictions were stronger than theirs, or, at least, took a more 
active form, for no sooner had one of them appeared on the 
ground with his fence-building materials than he was assailed 
with a horse-whip wielded by the fair hands of the adverse 
claimant, and ignominious!)' beaten to the ground, together 
with his fence. At this point the aid of the law was invoked, 
to procure a cessation of hostilities while impartial justice 
should weigh in her balance the opposing claims ; but no sooner 
was the sword of the blind goddess extended, in the shape of a 
|Kj|iceman with a p stol. toward the scene of conflict, than 
the conquering heroine made a new charge, and after knocking 
the pistol from the policeman's hands, set two fierce dogs on 
him, who bit him in a most pitiable manner. After this, the 
hope of an amicable settlement seems, not without reason, to 
have been abandoned, and the machinery of the State courts 
has beeu set in motion to arbitrate between the belli-ercnts. 



I 



T seems that the project entertained in England for exca- 
vating a second canal across the Isthmus of Sues is likely to 
the managers of the present canal, who an- 
on the point of constructing a duplicate 
their possession 



TITHE Sanitary Engineer appears this month in a somewhat 
J X different and improved form, giving, among other things, 
more importance to the excellent editorials which have al- 
ways distinguished it. One of these articles in the first number 
for the month treats of the curious investigation now in prog- 
ress in relation to the conduct of the Government Architect, 
ami expresses the decided opinion that the public work should 
not " be interfered with, and the Departments demoralized, for 
the gratification of cranks and soreheads." In its opinion the 
investigation is, iu part at least, carried on for the benefit, and 
at the ex|>ense, of disapjioiuted contractors, w ho hope to gratify 
their resentment, if nothing else, by using a politician desir- 
ous of notoriety as a cat's-paw. This theory is certainly in 
some degree justified by the character of the evidence hitherto 
brought forward ; and the animus of a few of the interested 
persons is illustrated by a letter from a manufacturer of eleva- 
tors in Chicago, evidently written for publican .n. in which the 
Supervising Architect is accused of improper favoritism iu re- 



bo forestalled I 
nounce that they 

of their own work. The territory already ii 
is large enough to admit of another canal parallel with the first, 
hut they think it advisable, if possible, to obtain farther con- 
cessions of laud from the Egyptian Government, and have 
already entered into negotiations for that purpose. It 
hardly likely that representations of this kind should ha\e 
wade with no other purpose than that of breaking up the 
pendent English scheme, and if M. de Lesseps and his asso- 
ciates should really iiuetid to dig • second canal, they can 
probably do so to better advantage, and at less expense) than 
any ouu else. 



0 : 



N the occasion of the Montgolfier celebration in Franco 
this summer an aeronautic exhibition is to be held in 
Fan's, in the palace of the Trocadero, to open on the 
fifth of June, and continue ten days. The exhibition is to 
comprise all kinds of materials used in the construction of bal- 
loons, such as cotton and silk fabric*, cords for nettings, bamboo 
for baskets, and so on ; with balloons and parachutes, shown 
by models and drawings as well as in the full size; scientific 
instruments for use in aerial voyages, including barometers, hy- 
grometers and photographic apparatus ; and apparatus for gen- 
erating hydrogen and other light gases. In the last item of 
aeronautic practice, particularly, great improvements have re- 
cently been made, and persons interested in the subject will 
probably be able ro h-uru much from the exhibition. 
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FROM BAYHEUTH TO RATISBON. 

HASTY TKH" — VII. 

'II* "'* v ' in *!?i'>*' l l from 
the description already 
/ given, lb« chief interest 
of Roihenburg for the archi- 
tect, as for all other*, lies in 
its general aspect. That ia 
lo say, while there arc many 
fine or curious structures in 
the place they are equalled 
or surpassed by others of 
•imilar sort* in many other 
places ; hut in it* general 
ajtjM'nrance Rulhcnhiirg 1* 
quite unique in the long list 
of German cities. Yet it is 
not to be sup|H>M.-d that we 




would have seen hail Nurem- 
berg, for example, come 
down to us in as unaltered 
a condition. Important 
though Ruthcnhnrg wax in 
early days, standing though 
it did at one time next to 
Nuremberg Id influence 
among the r r a it c o n i a n 
towns, it never was so large or so magnificent a city hv many de- 
grees. It acquired hy force of arms or of money the dominion over 
numerous neighboring towns and villages and a wide stretch of fer- 
tile country. It ruled over some So.iKM) souls, but even at the time 
of its greatest prosperity, toward the end of tlie fourteenth cenlurv, 
there were never more tlian 6,00(1 within its walls. Its burghers 
built on a sufficiently lavish and imposing scale, yet they did not real- 
ise the sumptuous beauty of Nuremberg, nor was Roihenburg ever, 
like Wurzburg, the «eat of powerful art loving prelates, having been, 
indeed, a centre of Protestantism from the verv first. It must have 
been, however, architecturally considered, one "of the finest towns of 
the second cla*s in Southern Germany, and this is enough to make 
us very grateful for its preservation in such peculiarly untouched 
condition down to our own time. As I have said, nowhere else save 
in the background of some old German print will the student of to- 
day gain so good an idea of bow a fortified town looked in olden 
days as he can gain bv looking at the west or valley side of Rot he n- 
The back windows of our little hotel, Hum' Oitlittmn llirtrh, 
right out over the western wall, and the view was one of the 
I as well as one of the mint interesting I haveever seen, 
nature no less than man bringing elements of peculiar beauly to its 
composition. To right and left the wall with its toppling houses and 
turrets swept out in n wide curve; immediately below stYelchcd the 
steep slope of the cliff planted with vines and gardens; at its foot, 
with the rolling hills beyond, was the rushing little stream spanned, 
toward the left, by the rpiaint old bridge, while the lovely church of 
Cobozell beside it formed a centre that could not have been more 
happily designed. No one should see Roihenburg in winter, for half 
its charm lies in it* peculiar situation — which to the mediaeval 
imagination always suggested that of Jerusalem — and in the beauty 
of the landscape by which it ia encircled. 

But when the wonderful general effect litis been sufficiently studied 
and one's attention is turned to details there is still ver* 'much of 
the greatest interest to be found. Well within the present bounda- 
ries of the town many of the streets are spanned by gateways sur- 
mounted by massive towers. These mark the line of an earfy wall 
and were allowed to remain when the city had grown lo such an ex- j 
lent that a new wall, the one still so largely preserved, was a neces- 
sity. This, which was also furnished with manv gateways, has been 
partly removed toward the east ami a portion of it was blown down 
by a storm some years ago ; but perhaps three-fourths of its entire 
extent still stands, and the old moat still runs along a great part of 
its base. The towers are of the most manifold shapes, often sur- 
mounted with the quaintest curving roofa. It is usually im|x>»sible 
to say when the oldest portions of them may have been built, so oddly 
have they been patched and altered and restored at a dozen differ- 
ent times; but distinct relics of Romanesque work are often visible. 
This is the only place I have ever seen, hv the wav, where not onlv 
do the old city gateways stand, but some of the gates themselves still 
hang upon their hinges, though no longer closed at night. Roman- 
esque relics of other sorts may be found bv the diligent student, but 
nnwl of the existing buildings date from late Gothic and from 
Renaissance days. It is due lo the Bavarian vandals of whom I 
have already spoken that earlier remains arc not more numerous. 
The chaj>el in the Burg ia now in ruins but its interior ia said to pre- 
sent interesting early Romanesque features. We were, however, un- 
able to gain admittance. 

In the streets which border and lead out from the beautiful mar- 
ket-place are many line large dwelling-house* similar to the splendid 
Renaissance patrician homes of Nnremlierg ; but the rest of the 
town is chiefly made up of comparatively smalt and low dwellings, 
a story anil a half or two stories in height. Many of them are un- 
doubtedly verv old though their simple construction docs not lend 
itself to the fixing of date*. Some of them front the street, others 



stand with their gable end thereto. Most of them have lieen painted 
or color-washed at various times so that their heavy half-timbered 
construction is only now and then discernible beneath the coaling; 
but fortunately actual white-washing has not been common. Usually 
a wash of a delicate tint — very pale pink or yellow or green or lav- 
ender — was choseu instead of white and ia now weathei-worn lo a 
delightfully soft and mellow tone. It is not ea«y lo imagiuc bow for- 
tunate an effect, pictorially considered, this sort of coloring, when 
MtbdMsj by lime, can give lo one of these old-time ttreeta. Those 
of my readers who have been to Augsburg, where a similar fashion 
has been followed, will understand that Ibis painting, though proba- 
bly not given with any more definite artistic intention than that 
which inspires our own farmers when they use white and grass 
green, has yet been a very happy accident. 

The market-place which occupies almost the centre of the town, 
is large and most imposing. Many beautiful houses front upon it 
ami from it runs toward the west the wide Ilerrenslrasse containing 
others of equal importance ; but the chief feature of the square is 
the Rath-Hans, which is admirably placed on rather sleeidy rising 
ground on the western *iile. A picturesque old Gothic building was 
partial!* removed to give place for allerationa in the sixteenth cen- 



tury ; hut much of it atill stands with a fine fayade on the Herrrn- 
strassc and a most picturesque tall tower. The newer portion facing 
the square is one of the finest civic structure* which the Renaissance 
gave to Germany, — many stories with an octagonal staircase-turret 
rising through the whole elevation in the centre, and smaller turrets 
at either end. Along the front runs a splendid open portico built in 
the Italian Hatliea etyle surmounted by a Hat roof (forming a bal- 
cony to the second story) which is edged by a beautiful balustrade. 
The newer combines singularly well with tlie older Gothic portions, 
and together they make a group which fur architectural as well 
a* pictorial effect can not easily be over-praised. 1 Entering the 
newer portion by the central door we find a beautiful circular stair- 
way, built round an open well. This, which occupies the turret al- 
ready noted, lake* us in the second story into a large vestihule, 
divided by columns only from a still larger hall. This is decorated by 
wall arcades with Tuscan pilasters and has a fine timber ceiling. 
Then through smaller apartments we reach the immense hall which 
forms a part of the older Gothic structure. Here was the scene of 
Tilly's famous wager with the burghers and of many another thrill- 
in" or picturesque incident in Roihenburg'* history. 

The Renaissance came late to Roihenburg, which had been greatly 
pro-tratcd by the revenge taken by its conquerors for its sympathy 
with the peasants in their revolt. The impulse seems to have come 
from Nuremlierg, since builders from this city are credited with most 
of the finer structures. A certain Wolff of Nuremla'rg built this 
Rath-liaus in 1374 and a!so the Gymnasium, — smaller but quite sim- 
ilar in style, also with a beautiful octagonal staircase-turret — and 
the group of hospital buildings at the southern end of the town. 

One or two of the house* of this period are worthy to he compared 
with the best in Nuremberg, especially tlie one cailed fUitflhrerhl'- 
nhef or the " House of the Mason " — perhaps of this same Wolff. 
It ia entirely of atone with a high, steppe d gable toward the street 
ami with curious figures serving as consoles between the windows of 
the two principal stories. But the chief charm of these Roihenburg 
houses is in their interior* and court-yard* — still quite unaltered 
though sometimes more or less decayed. The court-yards with their 
profusion of wood-carvings are most picturesque as well as most ar- 
tistic. We only had time to glance into one or two, but the portfolio 
of every painter who has been to Roihenburg will reveal their at- 
tractions. Ami owing lo Ihe shortness of our visit we did not have 
limo to give any more attention lo the many interiors which are 
easily accessible to strangers. The houses ate said to I* peculiarly 
well arranged ami their staircases are always a prominent feature. 
But we tliil take a moment to visit the beautiful room in the Halfncr'- 
aches Hans on the Herrenstrasse which is one of the chief sights of 
the town, though the building is occupied by a private citizen. It 
ia entirely finished in wood and is in almost perfect preservation, only 
one panel being missing. Small Ionic pilasters, finely carved, sup- 
port a false arcade around the walls and the intervals 'are filled with 
delicate inlaid ornamentation in different colored wood*. The ceil- 



ing is later in date and i* coarse and nnnttraclive In comparison. It 
is a wonder the room has not long ago been stripped of its wood- 
work for the adornment of some connoisseur's dwelling. Perhaps 
the fact that Roihenburg, although known to artists, has never vet 
— as I have said — hern visited by the wealthy loitrist, may explain 
how this room has remained so long intact while so many less splenrlid 
exam pies of decoration have been carried from their home*. It would 
be vandalism to suggest the removal of any objects which form an 
integral part of a city's outward dress or of the decoration of any 
public building ; but I may be pardoned, perhaps, for saying that 
one would hardly regret it if these lovely panellings should some day- 
be secured for a transatlantic home or — what would he still better, 
and what they well deserve — for a transatlantic museum. 

It is a suggestive fact that ecclesiastical buildings of the Renais- 
sance period, while they are common in Catholic towns, are much 
more uncommon in places where the Reformation obtained an early 
hold. With the advent of ihe new doctrines Ihe old churches were 
often, alaa! purged of their popish ornaments and reduced to a dull 

1 1n Volume IV nf tfals journal will bo foand a large vie 
Itulheotiurz from Ihe | 
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level of whitewash and nudity ; but they wen not altered and filled 
with work of an alien character, as they were wlien tliev remained 
in Catholic handa through the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and they seem to have answered all the needs of their owners for 
many a day. We can hardly say that the Protestant towns felt less 
interest in religion than their Catholic neighbors, but that interest 
did not seem to show itself in building. Here in Rotbenburg we 
have an example. The great civic buildings 
days but all the churches are anterior in time. 

The oldest churches srein to have been the little Burg Capelte al- 
ready referred to, and the "Chapel of the Holy Blood," containing 
a precious relic which made Rotbenburg a favorite resort of pilgrims 
all through the Middle Ages. In the fourteenth rentury it was 
proposed to build a larger church -on the site of this latter! and the 
result was the present St. Jacob's— the most prominent feature of 
the city. A curious story is told of hnw funds were collected for its 
erection. In 1336 it was ordained by the council that every citizen 
should contribute one heller — the smallest of possible coins — toward 
the building fund and that at every funeral a donation should be 
made. Small as these contributions individually were, by the year 
1373 enough money had been collected to begin the work, which was 
entirely completed, however, until the following century — the 
in portion in U36 and the western choir in the latter part of the 
century. The church stands on a small square not far from the 
market-place, opposite it being the gymnasium. For a German church 
it is very high in proportion to its breadth ; its towers are equal in 
size but not alike in design, and it has other peculiarities which 
make it even more individual. As is well known, German builders 
were always noted for adapting their design to the nature of their 
site and thinking no problem offered by the latter impossible of artis- 
tic solution. So we find that the builders of this church, when a street 
interfered with their work, did not close it up but calmly bridged it 
over, letting it run through in a sort of a tunnel underneath the 
western end of the building. From the outside the church with both 
its ohoirs appears as a whole, merely cut through by this tunnel; but 
inside we see that it makes a real division In the structure : the nave 
and the eastern choir compose the church, and one does not perceive 
that the organ in its loft at the west end is really standing on the top 
of the tunnel. There is no communication inside between the nave 
and the western apse, in the lower story of which last is situated the 
famous old Chapel of the Holv Blood — now used as a little mu- 
seum wherein many curious and* ancient pieces of sculpture are pre- 



The Interior of the church is very interesting to tho architect, 
though it has not a particle of picloriai charm today, since it has 
been carefully whitewashed and furnished with some very hideous 
modern glass windows; but it contains some beautiful carved wooden 
altars of early date. The Franciscan Church on the Herremlrasse 
is older — the nave having been built toward the end of the thir- 
teenth century and the choir about 1360. It is an interesting three- 
aisled structure without transepts. The nave has a Hat ceiling, the 
choir a vault supported by brackets, the pillars being without capi- 
tals. Curious points about the building are that the choir is so en- 
closed by chapels as to be almost shut off from the nave — a device 
to secure privacy for the brothers when at service — and that the 
small clerestory windows of the main portion are square-headed. 

The hospital buildings at the southern end of the town offer many 
interesting features — none more charming than a quaint little one- 
storied square structure in the centre of the great court-yard, with 
a high tent-like roof, which has probably been painted many dozens 
of times by the wandering fraternity of artists. Here indeed, is the 
quarter of the town where the artists moat do congregate ; for near 
tho hospital is the old Spilal Thor or " Hospital Gate," one of the 
most picturesque in the town, though one of tho latest, having been 
built iu the sixteenth century. Near it we see a long stretch of the 



inside of the city wall, with a curious covered gallery for promenad- 
ers, and atnost picturesque groupof battered old dwellings. Through 
it from the outside ono gets a wonderful glimpse of the town, while 
as we pass beneath it and look outward we see two roads, one run- 
out along the edge of the flat table-land, the other winding 
dv down into the valley, with the bridge and the little Gothic 
church of Cobozell as its termination. So it is not wonderful that 
the easels upon which one comes at almost every corner in Rotbvn 



ild in this vicinity b« especially numerous. 
But it is iin|K>»sihle to name all the buildings in Rothcnbnrg that 
have points of interest, or to suggest the riclies of lite country round 
about for those who care to look for good things in quiet comers. 
Wo had no time to do more than survey the immediate environs of 
tho town. The Cobozell church is extremely lovely, though vcrv 
simple, without any spire save the delicate little appendage which 
the Germans call a Dachreiter on its western gable ; with very g I 



tracery in the windows ; and, wis_were told, with a particularly lieau- 
I circular 

i scouring of the 



til,. I. 



But this last we were unable to 



see, 
j we 

were foiled in our attempt to find accrtain old woman whu keeps the 
key and is supposed to sit in the weed-grown church-yard and wait for 
visitors. 

A mile or so northwest of Rothcriburg down a beautiful sloping 
road takes one to the tiny village of Dvtwang — if that can be called 
■ village which is no inure than two or threat houses and a mite of an 
old church. Yet this was once the mother church of Kothenborg 
i than any within the town itself. The Ameri- 



can artist to whom I have already referred told me that a few years 
ago the little structure was still intact and was one of the most pict- 
uresque bits that mid be imagined. Since then it has been fur- 
bished up and whitewashed, but its architectural interest is Mill great, 
for it is Uomanesque of a very early time and, though simple, of » 
very charming sort. Indeed, nothing is more charming in any age 
than one of these early German Romanesque double windows with 
its mid-wall shaft, never seen, I think, in Norman work, though pres- 
ent in the Saxon relics of Kngland. One such tiny double window 
is enough to give grace and beauty to a facade of such small dimen- 
sions as this at Detwang. Inside the church is an elaborate wooden 
altar of late Gothic date — if not carved by Riemenschncider then 
by some one who was his equal. 
" I must not forget to give a word to the many fountains of 
Rotbenburg, especially the large one near the Raih-Haus, with it» 
delicate strap-work Renaissance decoration; nor to the iron-work 
which is as profuse as it is beautiful. Among the most splendiil 
specimen* of the blacksmith's art 1 ever remember to have seen 
were two window-screens in the ground-floor of a house on the lttrrtn- 
*tra»*e, nearly opposite the Franciscan Church. They were the great 
bowed things giving place for a window-seat within them outside the? 
sill, which arc common in the eighteenth century, and were a marvel- 
lous example of the most tlorid yet most graceful and artistic Koeoeo 
style. 

Fifteen years ago Roihenburg must have been very rich in brie a- 
brac and it may seem strange to hear that it is not easy to find any 
tberc to-day. Probably the artist* captured at infinitesimal price* 
all that was visible on their first advent, and they were followed by- 
dealers from other places who had heard the tales they told. The 
place is still too unsophisticated for the establishment of bric-a-brac 
shops and the manufacture nr importation of their contents. I do 
not doubt that many good things— especially in the way of old pew- 
ter, in which the town was once peculiarly rich — may still be ob- 
tained if one has the time to rummage among the closets of private 
citizens; but the only place we could hit upon that seemed likely to 
yield us anything was a very small, very crowded, and very dirty 
pawn-broker's shop ; its contents were chiefly the cast-off clothes of 
the Roihenburg population, but we did succeed in getting some odd 
bits of silver and pottery. 

I have passed the limits of editorial toleration, I fear, in my ram- 
bling account of Rotbenburg, yet I feel as though I had but just be- 
gun to speak about it. I mav only add that looking back upon a 
peculiarly well-spent life — well-spent, that is, as regards my own 
pleasure— I find many a red-letter day to rejoice over in retrospect ; 
but among them all there is not one. perhnps, which rivals the August 
day I spent in Rothrnbnrg — going thither half reluctantly, lest 
after all I bad heard I should be grievously disappointed, but coming 
away with the feeling that for once reality was as good as ! 
tion' — feeling, indeed, that the half had not been told me. 

M. G. VAN " 



PREVENTION OF FIRES.' -I. 

11*11 E following report of the 
J l » Committee of the Society 
of Arts was lately dii- 





fifty- ay* -/ *4 Maw 



The information already 
available to the public ou the 
subject of fires in theatres is 
so extensive that the Com- 
mittee find themselves able to 
add very little to it. The sub- 
ject was inquired into by a 
Select Committee in lHtiti, 
and again in 1M76 and 187;. 
On U'tb occasions a large 
amount of evidence was 
taken, and the information 
regarding the condition of the 
London theatres at that 
date is as full as need be 
desired. Much availaWc 
information is also contained 
in tho Annual Rc|>ort* of 
Captain Shaw, the chief of- 
ficer of the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade, to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, and 
al.v> in a pamphlet published 
by the same gentleman on 
M The Prevention of Fires in 
Theatres." Captain Shaw 
has also recently made special 
retort* to the Metmuilitan 
' , on the, 



Mr. Hollingshend, have not been published 



Board of Works, < 
diticn of all the London thea- 
tres. These . report*, except 
that on the Gaiety Theatre, 
whuh has been printed by 
; but the Committee arc 
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given tit understand that they are of a very full and exhaustive nature 
The committee cannot but think tliat the public circulation of the in- 
formation they contain would be attended by beneficial result*, even 
though some of it should place particular theatre* in an unfavorable, 
light. If it tie a fact that any theatre in in a dangerous state, the 
public ought to lie informed. Supposing any serious accident to oc- 
cur in such a house, there can be no doubt that a very grave rc*[ton»i- 
Wlily would fall on the slioulders of thorns who have kept back tlte 
knowledge which might have saved valuable live* 

The Society ha* itself dealt with the question, so far as water-sup- 
ply is concerned. In 18*4, a committee reported on the means of 
protecting the metropolis from conflagrations, and in 1877, a second 
report was issued by the same committee, on fires in theatres. At Ihc 
present lime, tlic Committee acting ujion tlie inforraatiim at their dis- 
posal, have thought it well to prc|«are a series of suggestions, whit-Ji 
may be taken as representing the opinions of those best qualified to 
judge, as U> the point* which should be attended to in the construction 
and management of a theatre, witli reference to tlie protection of the 
public from loss of life by fire, or from the even more serious loss of life 
which would certainly occur from panic caused by the breaking out 
of a lire, however small its extent. 

How these suggestions sliould be put into actual practice is a point 
with which the Committee have not dealt, Tlie question of the 
licensing, inspection, and general regulation of the theatres, not only 
in Jjoouon, but in the provinces, is so large a one that they have con- 
sidered it wiser for tliera to keep to one special portion of the subject. 
It may he sullirient to note that the theatre* within the metropolitan 
boroughs, and defined in tlte Act of 1832, are, with the exception of 
the two old patent theatres Drury Lane and Covent Garden, under 
the jurisdiction of the Lord Chamberlain. These theatres are an- 
nually licensed by him, and the license can be revoked in extreme 
cases, but there is no power to suspend a license for a time, or to in- 
dict any penalties less than the suspension of the license. The 1-ord 
Chamberlain issue* regulations for thu management of the theatres, 
and once a year an in«|iectUiti is made- It is believed that these regu- 
lations are fairly well attended to, at all events when tlie period tor 
inspection approaches, but whether they are attended to or not seems 
to depend principally upon the good feeling of tlie managers of the 
theatres. Theatres, in common with all places of public entertainment, 
come under special provisions in the Metropolitan Buildings Act. 
These provisions require that the floors and jiascages, stairs, etc., 
should be of fire-proof material, and carried by fire-proof support*; 
also that the whole of the building should be constructed in such a 
manner as may be approved by the district Surveyor, or, in case of 
disagreement, by tlie Board. Il is under litis act that the Board 
directed the recent inspection of tlieatre* by Captain Shaw. 

The Committee are much indebted to the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, who has been good enough to procure for their use 
copies of the regulations in force in Belgium, in Berlin, and in Vi- 
enna. Summaries of these regulations will he published hereafter as 
appendices to the report. Another appendix contains an account of 
tire researches which have been made, with a view of discovering 
some material which might be applied to fabrics and to combustible 
materials generally with a view of preventing them from taking fire. 
Fur the account of these researches they are indebted U> one of their 
number, Sir Fretlcfick Abel. The points which, in the opinion of 
the Committee, should lie attended to in the construction, etc., of 
theatres, may be classified as follows: — 

a. Structural (including arrangements for heatiug, and with special 
reference to exits). 

4. Arrangement and treatment of scenery and accessories. 

r. Arrangement of illuminating appliances and stage effects involv- 
ing the use of gas, pyrotechnic cnm|x«itio»», etc 

d. Regulation, organization of fire-brigades, etc. 

(a). Structural. — These are certainly the most important of all. 
First, the building itself should be constructed in a manner calculated 
to check tlie spread of a fire. To this end it should be divided as 
much as possible by fire-proof partitions, and above all tlte re should 
be a division between the stage and the auditorium, extending from 
tlie base to the roof. The opening from the stage in this partition 
should lie defended by a metal screen, or a fire-proof curtain of some 
sort, though it appears from the experience of the fire at the Berlin 
National Theatre that the iron curtain actually tore down part of the 
wall, so that this means of protection has its objectionable features). 
Perhaps Ihc curtain devised by Captain Shaw, which can, in a very 
few minutes, be saturated with water, would be effective to this eno. 
There sltould he an ample water-supply, either by reservoirs at suffi- 
cient height, or by connection with the»»lreet-»upply — the latter for 
preference. Hydrants and other proper fittings sitould la? provided 
in abuudance. The Committee have had a favorable account of the 
action, in some warehouses in America, of an arrangement for delug- 
ing any part of a building by a sliower of water from fixed perforated 
pipes. They, however, have no information as to whether litis ar- 
rangement has been used for theatres, and can offer no opinion from 
tlu'ir own knowledge upon its merits. Means should be provided for 
carrying off smoke and heated air, in case of a fire breaking out on 
the stage or amongst the seenery, so that tticv may pass away, in- 
stead of being, as would now nearly alwavs be tlie case, drawn into 
the bodv of tlie theatre by draughts usually existing. It U desirable 
that a theatre should be, as far as possible, separated from adjoining 
buildings, especially from building* in which any trade or business is 



carried on likely to lead to fires. The same provision is also of im- 
portance with regard to exits, il being of tlie greatest consequence 
that a tlieatre should discharge it* audience into more titan one street, 
even, if possible, into niore than two. The different parts of the 
theatre sliould have different exits leading right out to the street, ex- 
its bringing streams of persons together being specially dangerous- 
Such exits sliould increase in width outwards, and should he free from 
interruption or im|wdinient of any character. Steps In passages, 
cither ascending or descending, should be avoided, and other obstruc- 
tions likely to cause people to fall. All doors should open outwards. 
Staircases sliould be properly fitted on both sides with hand-rails. Aa 
regards healing, it doe* not appear that special arrangements are 
generally adopted for heating theatres, except by means of ordinary 
fire-grates in refreshment-rooms, lobbies, etc. Should tlie electric- 
light come into general use for lighting theatres, it is poasil>lc that 
Uiey will require to be specially warmed, in which case thu usual pre- 
cautions will have to be employed. 

(b.) Arrangement and Treatment of Scenery and Aertnoria.— As 
regards the scenery and the lighter sort of costumes, there seems to 
be no doubt that measures ought to be taken to render these uninflam- 
mable, or at all events, not easily inflammable. For fabrics the I lest 
material seems to be tungstate of soda, and this has been successfully 
employed in some theatres. Mr. Henderson, at that lime the pro- 
prietor of the Criterion Theatre, giving evidence before tlie House of 
Commons Committee of 1877, saitf thai' lie used it, and that tliere was 
no difficulty in its use as regards new scenery ; to old scenery, he aaid, 
it could not he applied. There ap}iearu to l>e no reason why the wood- 
work of scenery should not be treated with silicate of tola, either with 
or without a lime-wash, after the method described in the appendix. 

Tlie Committee are not aware whether litis actual process has been 
applied ; they would be glad to know ttiat exj<criincnts in this direc- 
tion had been made, but they are informed that the scenery of some 
London theatres is now treated with some of the more recently in- 
vented preparations, most of which, it is understood, have a silicate 
or a borate for their basis. The effect of all such preparations is thai 
it coats the articles, or, in case of fabrics, the fibres of the articles, 
with a non-inflammable substance. This does not prevent tlie evolu- 
tion of gas from the material when sufficient heat is aptdied, and the 
gas thus evolved takes fire and bums. When the source of external 
heat is removed no mure gas is evolved, and combustion ceases. Thus 
it may be said that the article will burn when exposed to sufficient 
heat, but has not, in itself, the power of supporting combustion. One 
effect of this is that it is very much more difficult to set such materials 
on fire, and this alone is sufficient either to prevont the breaking out 
of fire at all, or to render it much easier to deal with after it lias 
broken out. 

(c.) Arrangement of Illuminating Appliances, and of Stage Effects 
involving the use of Gas, Pyrotechnic Compositions, etc.~ Tlie re is not 
much to be said about tlte ordinary lighting arrangements. In all 
theatres they are generally uuder the control of a special gas-man. It 
is desirable that precautions should lie taken for tlie ventilation of 
places in which the meters are fixed, generally underground cellars, 
to avoid tlte risks of explosions. 

When electrical illumination is employed, the necessary precautions 
should of course he taken ; in fact, the rules laid down by tlte Society 
of Telegraph Engineers apply equally well to Uiealres as to other 
buildings. Whatever system of illumination may be employed, whether 
gas or electricity, it is absolutely necessary that oil or candle lamps 
should he Axed up in the passages, and near tlte doors, so that, in the 
case of the failure of the ordinary lighting arrangements, the audience 
may not be left in the dark. This is now done in many theatres, and 
ought to be done in all. Curiously enough, it has happened that tliese 
lai»|>s Itave proved a source of danger, as a theatre in Hungary is re- 
ported to have been burnt by one of these " alternative " lamps. 

Tlte lighting arrangements for the stage are often very dangerous. 
The rules which now exist as to the use of naked lights upon the stage 
ought to be strictly adhered to. All lights should be, and in many 
theatre* are, carefully protected ; tlie footlights should have a grate 
before them ; the wooden battens over the stage, carrying rows of 
gas-lights, should never be allowed. 

Small accidents hare, il is understood, not unfrequcntly occurred 
from tiie careless use of tlie oxydiydrogen light. This light, when 
carefully employed, is perfectly safe, but in the hands of careless or 
inexperienced persons it is liable to give rise to explosions of a dan- 
gerous character. The causes of many of the ex|Josioo« which hate 
occurred, not only in theatres, but during other exhibitions where the 
light has been used, liave not always been traced, but probably in 
many cases they are due to the gases having become mixed in one of 
tlie bags. A bag in which a little hydrogen remained may have been, 
bv mistake, filled with oxygen, and thus a mixed gas of a very explo- 
sive character |troducrd. Another source of these explosions is sud- 
den alteration of pressure upon the bags, by which tlie mixed gases 
are drawn back into one of the bags, when a similar result occurs. It 
would be well if the very simple device were employed of storing die 
gases, when tlie ordinary coal-gas mains are not employed, or the oxy- 
gen gas when Uiey are, in proper gas-holders outside the walls of the 
theatre, and laying the gas or gases on in the same way as ordinary 
illuminating gas islaid on. 

The use of pyrotechnic compositions is a common source of danger, 
and it is l«;lieved that many ot the most serious fires arv due to tlieiu. 
Portions of die material arc left about after the conclusion of the per- 
formance, become ignited, and the result is a fire. Some of these 
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im have, moreover, la-cn proved to be capable of spouta- 
i ignition. Wherever these materials arc Med — and ii would 
probably be useless to attempt lo rtop their iw — tin- greatest precau- 
tion* ought to be taken. In some place* burning bouse* have la-en in- 
tnaluri-d on the stage. This is certainly a most dangerous practice, 
and might well lie forbidden. 

('/.) flrguliiliwns, (h-gnniztition, ttr. — There ap|a-ar* to Im* a good 
deal of doubt whether it in best to leave the arrangement for the de- 
tection and extinction of (ire in the hand* of the regular employes of 
the theatre, or to have s|»'i ial firemen for the purpose. The report 
of the 187? Committee was in favor of the former system, but the 
latter seems to lie coining generally into use. At most of the chief 
theatres of 1-ondon, one or more trained firemen, generally ohl mem- 
ber* of the lin-brigai U; are employed. Mr. Ponsonby Fane quoted a 
remark to tin- effect that the best 'prevention of a fire' in a theatre was 
the carpenter's cap, liecausc, directly the earjientcr saw a tin- la-gin- 
ning he took his cap off ami knocked it out. 

All the employes ought to be trained how to act in case of fire, 
inasmuch as on their presence of mind must obviouslv deja-nd llie 
safety of the audience. They are familiar with the locality, and they 
are of course accustomed to" dealing with crowds of |aoplc. Strict 
Mis wight to he enforced, with the view of preventing the 
practice of filling up gangways with chairs, which in the case 
of tonic, would form really serious obstacles to the escaping crowd. 

flow the regulations fur the safety nf theatres should In' enforced 
is a Due st ion with which, as stated at the commencement of the re|a»rt, 
the Committee do not propose to ileal; nor are they prepared to offer 
any opinion as to the amount of inspection which would Im.* desirable, 
or as to how far managers should be made responsible, and the carry- 
ing out of the regulations left to them. It ap|iears to he the general 
opinion amongst those la-st qualified to judge iluit the strict regula- 
tions — for instance, in the French theatres — are by no means produc- 
tive of good. Mr. Hollingshcad, in his evidence before the 1877 
Committee spoke rather stronglv on this |siint, and gave evidence to 
show the bail working of the rules. According to him, the responsi- 
bility was so much divided between the director of the theatre and 
the *<tfif>eurf-/H>mpieri, that there was even more liability to fire than 
in Knglish theatres. He gave an instance of interference in the 
arrangements of a piece lie bail sold to the Porte St. Martin, in which 
the police would not allow the scenery to Ik- set up or lighted pni|a-rly, 
and the result was that the whole tumbled down, and caused a pul« 
amongst the audience, by scattering an enormous number of splinters of 
glass alsiut. At all events, it is a remarkable fact, somewhat hearing 
upon this portion of the report, that according to a statement in the 
1K77 ltcport, nut a single life had la-cu lost by lire amongst theatrical 
audiences for fifty vears preceding, and the same statement might, it 
is believed, lie made at the present time. Many, however, have la-en 
lost by panics in theatres during the same |ieri'*l, and this certainly 
pies to show that precautions against panics should lie even more care- 
fully taken than precautions against actual fire. 

In concluding the report, the Committee wish to draw attention to 
a pm|sisal recently brought before the Society by Mr. Cornelius 
Watford in bis pa|a-r read on the 2Hth of February, 'last, u|kih " Loss 
of Life and Property by Fire " — the pro]ai*al that an impietil should 
lie held in cases of house burning w hen there hail been no loss of life. 
The suggestion apj-ears to have been first made in the year ItH.S, by 
Mr. Sergeant Payne, then coroner for I»ndon and Southwark. ft 
has since la-en brought forwanl bv his son, Mr. W. J. Pavnc, the 
present coroner for Southwark ; and tin- letter which Mr. Pajne, in 
1M73, addressed to the Timet on this subject was reprinted in the 
Journal which contained Mr. Watford'* pa|a-r. For a short time the 
plan was actually put in execution by Sergeant Payne, who, on re- 
ceiving information that a house had been burnt, granted a warrant 
for a jury and witnesses in the same way as in the case of an inquest 
when death occurs; but the system was put an end to by a decision 
of the Court of Queen's Bench. Such inquiries might be made either 
bv the -uroner, or by a s-M-cial officer ap|Mtintcd for the purpose, and, 
if necessary, they might la' only made in cases when the Chief Officer 
of tlie Fire Brigade rejmrted that the case was one that required in- 
vestigation. The Committee, however, content themselves with draw- 
ing attention to the question, without suggesting a scheme bv which 
it might be carried into effect, and they would only remark that a 
precedent for »uch inquiries is found in the' case of collisions at sea, anil 
in railway accidents, since in both cases inquiries ait- carried on by 
the Board of Trade, even though there may have been no actual lus's 
of life. _ 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

HKABR1GHT STOHKS. KEARRK1IIT, X. J. MR. II. BDWAHDS-FtCKEN, 
ARCHITECT, SKW YORK. 

rllS block comprises eight store* on the ground-floor, with a 
small sleeping room in the rear of each store, and seventeen 
rooms over, which are used in connection with the Scabright 
Inn across the way. The stores average sixteen feet bv fourteen 
feet, and are rented a* branch establishments of New York business 
bouses catering to the summer resident* of the place. The local 
post-office is in one of the corner stores. The rooms in the rear of 
the stores have each a sink and provision for a stove. The rooms 
over are rented in suites, wiih a private hall lo each suite. House- 
maid'* sinks are provided outside on the gallerv at each end of 
the building, enclosed with lattice-work screen*. Second .lory out- 



ride is shingled. Klectric Ml communication lo the Inn opposite 
renders service between the building* very easy. 

fAKTa OK A COISTHY HOl'ltE. MR- OLIVER C. SMITH, ARCHI- 
TECT, ALLEGHENY, HA. 

KTAI1LK 1'dlt A. T. ATIIEHTOX, Esg.. LOWELL, MASK. MKsHBg. 
MKKRILL A rCTLER, ARCHITECT*, LOWELL, MA»». 

BEXKniKTINER AllTEIKinclIE ZV LAACII. MEAsCBEO AXtl UltAWX 
UV MK. HCANK Z1MMEIIMANN, St* YORE, X. Y. 
Of this Henry II is considered the founder; he, with the permis- 
sion and sanction of the archbishop Kngelbert of Trier, in the \car 
1093, laid the corner-stone. After many interruption* caused by 
wars and the death of several protectors of the church, it was finally 
dedicated in the year llSti, by the archbishop Hillin of Trier. The 
church ha* a double choir, one to the west, the other to the east. The 
rich architectural work of these steeples is said to date hack to the 
middle of the twelfth century. Since the early part of the nineteenth 
century the church has been in a stale of decay. 

S3k I LEsj a I.1XIU.KV BLOCK. MINNEAPOLIS, MINX. MKSlSNs. WILSOX 
* KIMBALL, ARCHITECT a, hUXXBAMLM, MINX. 

This, building fronts on Nicollet Avenue, 100' x 1K.V, on the 
corner of Seventh Street. There are eight stores and seventy-five 
offices. Ai-eess is had to the several floors by elevator and two stair- 
ways. Material used is brick with terra-cotla courses, and a large 
rort terra-cotta cornice. 




THE MECHANICS HOUSE COMPETITION. 
The jury has awarded the three equal prize* of fifty dollars each 
to the authors of the following designs: 
" Minimum " (Mr. .1. S. Trowbridge.) 

" Sirttle Simplieitt" (Mr. A. C. Schweinfurth, Boston, Mass.) 
"liroomc Sine!" (Mr. W. B. Mowbray, New York, N. Y.) 

UXMAL. 

fill', name of Yucatan calls 
up mental pictures of 
ruined cities once the 
home of a lost race, but 

the habitation of 

of pre*, bird* of 
gorgeous plumage, and 
strange reptiles. Perhaps 
no part ol the continent 
is more interesiing to the 
archiriilogisl, for if these 
temple* ami palaces 
which are buried under 
the jungle, can la- forced 
to disclose the secrets of their history, 
they will undoubtedly tell us much 
about the early civilization* of America 
and tin invasion* which destroyed 
them. 

It is now forty year* since attention 
was railed to these ruins by Mr. Stevens; but although the impor- 
tance of his discoveries was recognized by the scientific world, ihe 
peculiar difficulties in the way have so hinder* d the work of explo- 
ration that comparatively little has been done. The country is re- 
mote, the climate very unhealthy, the natives lazy and suspicious, 
and the jungle filled wiih dangers. Hence few have had the oppor- 
tunity, courage, and patience to continue the work so well beguu by 
Mr. Stevens. 

Within the past three years, however, much has been done by Mr. 
Louis H. Ay me, the United States Consul at Meriila, to increase our 
knowledge of thi« curious subject. Mr. Ayme is a trained observer, 
and hasthrown hiuiM-lf into the work with great zeal. He has visited 
most, if not all, of the sixty-three buried cities which have been dis- 
covered, and has studied tlie principal ruins with great care. What 
i* covered by this simple statement, few persons, silling comfortably 
at breakfast, can imagine. The ruins are reached only bv a ride of 
eighty miles through the jungle, and when the visitor arrives at the 
end of his pilgrimage In- must know how and where to look or he will 
not find a trare of a habitation. The «ite once determined, the rank 
vegetation which hide* it must la? cut away, stones scraped and over- 
turned, secret passage* explored, images and inscriptions scrutinized, 
photograph* and drawings nuule, and all under the rays of a tropical 
sun in jungles which exhale levers anil hide dangers of many kinds. 

Mr. Ayme ha* returned to the United States for the purpose of 
reporting hi* discoveries to the scientific societies with which be i* 
in correspondence, and to obtain their help in further prosecution of 
the work. He ascribes to the ruins of I'xmal and elsewhere an an- 
tiquity of not less than a thousand wars, though he does not subscribe 
to the very great antiquity claimed for lliein bv Dr. I.e Plongeon. 
On the contrary. he discredit* this theory, while giving his fellow ex- 
plorer prai-e for hi* great learning and enthusiasm. The notion 'hat 
llicsr. ruins date back to some remote epix-h has n touch of romance 
which appeals to the popular fancy, and iheir appearance docs much 
to make such a theon plau-ible; but in Yucatan carved stone crum- 
bles rapidly, and within the memory of old [MM pit a M the natives 

the ruins have perceptibly changed in appearance. Moreover, it is 
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evident that these cities were several times built over. In fact, the 
name of " Uxmal " means " three times built." Sir. Ayme believes 
tlutt the houses were used when the Spaniards came, and in support 
of this theory, he ha* found » ctirioHgrMll|CI the wall of a build- 
ing in Uxmal, which seems to lie an effort at the representation of a 
Spaniard on horseback, as if some native artist had seen the strange 
visitant on the seaboard and hurried into the interior, where he de- 
pleted the foreigner for the information of his coontrvtnen. The 
meaning of the picture, however, has not been fully settled, nor has 
their system of hieroglyphics been resolved, arid until this is done our 
knowledge of the people must rest on circumstantial evidence. 

It is a curious fact that hitherto no utensils of the aborgines of 
Yucatan, with very few exceptions, have come to light. A little pot- 
tery has been found anil Mime obsidian arrow-heads, worked shells, 
clay images, and so on, but nothing of importance. Mr. Ayme thinks, 
h owever, that he has discovered the location of their cemeteries, or 

future will be directed to as- 
i correct. — AW l oci Suh. 



of one at least, and his explorations in fi 
cerlaining if his theory in this respect is 



WATER-CLOSETS. 1 — X 1 II. 
\. fJ 



HIS form of howl is used by A. fi. Mvcrs. of New York, on his 
pan-closets. In 1876, Harrison, of Philadelphia, received pat- 
ent* mi tin mbination of a closet-bowl and a drip or slop tray 

in one niece of earthenware. The 
howls last mentioned have forms 
convenient and useful for the pur- 
poses they are intended to fulfil. 
Harrison's l*iwl, having the smallest 
surface exposed to fa-cal mailer 
dropping upon it, should la- pre- 
ferrcd. 

Anions other closets of this class, 
I will mention Jones's " Kmpirc " 
closet. Harrison '* " Kureka " and 
" Ne Plus Ultra " closets. Craigie's 
"Century" closet, which differ 
from the ones already described 
Iv in the form and position of the weighted lever or supply-valve. 

as its name implies, is arranges! without a 
Hushed by water from a tank or cistern. 
■ nuisance created by the accumulation of filth in 
supply-valve*, as they are usually made and 




Fig. 126. — iqwi F,««ch Bowl. 

a, Flush ins:- rim. fc, Supply. 

r, hliu to m'I on n;o?lvsr. 
<r, portion that dtps Into pan. 



and positi 

'Cistern " paiwlosct. 



onlv 

Th 

supply-valve, being 
In addition to tin 
the container, the 
aUnchcd to pan-closets, will generally 
lie found out of order and in a lead- 
ing condition, and the join) between 
the bowl and container is rarely in a 
perfect slate. 

A container with a vent-pipe and 
flushing arrangements, and made of 
earthenware or enamelled iron; a 
howl with a flushing-rim ami at least 
an irich-nnd-u-tpiartf r inlet for the 
supply-iiipc, and the water-supply 
taken from a small tank or cistern 
placed directly over the c loset, should be obtain.-d, if at anr time it 
Is- absolutely mi essary to select a closet of this class. When the im- 
ovements alsive enumerated have liecn applied to a pan-closet, it 



(27.— rtornaoa'i Bawl, 



o, Drlp-tray. *, Uowl. <-, Supply. 
r, Kiln M l*«t oil lop ut eonutiiwr. 
d, Part to lorm wat*r-*»»l In pjui. 



provemei 
loses its i 



were in use Isith in France, and England more 
ami (•<.... 4 MiT-e-rtn Arrliiirrt, December S.I. 



only hold on the |>eoplc — 

Pt.lNOKk-CtO.KTa. 

There is evidence that closets which properly belong to this class 

nore than one hundred years 
I KN2, Figures U-ta); 

pOMM 



in fact, thii 
to be the only form 
or class of modern 
closet which it can 
Is? positively assert- 
ed was in use at this 
early date. 

It is a strange fact 
that, while such a 
large niimlier of pat- 
' for 




Fig 128. - S.cl.on, 
Jvnnipgf St I • .«£ • • * i Plungtr-C<e»«t. 
o, Bowl. 



Bowl, n, Hunger or plug, t. Trap, rf, c! 
through pluugrr. r, Supply-orlllei'. f, Y 
gori-ruing ihe supplr.TsIf* a. Ix-ver emi 
Host wait supplymlre. *, Kill «id. 



i, In.lls-rul.hrr hui.,1 aroutHl plungrr. 
k, - i.u, . r-lrsp to 11m overflow. I. »U|>|*>rl for 

»»lv*. *«. Or.** uatiii pJuug.nr. ». r"*li. ». Hoii«d 



till,.* show *ln!r* vent-pipe is for- - on .(••lililttf *'• 
closet* at the present lliue. i>, Supply. valve. 

Henry & Campbells. 



nation- on valve and 
|mn closets,' not a 
single attempt was 
made to improve on 
the plunoer-closcts, 
as no patent was 
granted until the 
year 1857, when 
a patent was issued 
by the (fated Stales 
fori* tank connected 
wilh a solid plunger- 
closet, invented by 
Under this class properly come all closets 



iiTsrltiw 

Float for 
am nee ting 



I for supply. 




ptg* .34, No. I 



that have a plug instead of a valve or pan. to break tli< 
between On soil-pipe or trap and the bowl. The plug i 



the connection 
may !»• solid 

or hollow, and have" its m at over lite trap or the soil-piiie, or over an 
offset from the *oil-pi|*>. The plug is raised and lowered into position 
hy a sliort rod, which is attached directly 
to the plug, and at the top of which is the 
knob or handle for the hand. The bow] is 
usually kept alxiut half full of water by the 
plunger. An overflow is provided through 
the plunger, when it is hollow, and 



a separate pijie usually having a 
«1, when it is 




F.|. 129. -S.tl.~v. 

Shoeing Plviper-<c-irp*i1fn«M 
•rd Supply . 



is solid. 

Jrnninrt* l? Ijirftjrnavt'* l'lungrr-Clnsrl. 
— The first letters-patent for a closet of 
this class issued by Great Britain were 
is«ncd to George Jennings & Lovcgrtiovc, 
in the year lH'tK. This might, with pro- 
prielv, Is- named as the first invention in 
tlie class, containing as it does a novelty in 
the hollow plunger ; tlic solid plunger Vicing 
old. Since the dale mentioned, Jennings has received a numlicr of pat- 
ents for alteration* in the form and position of the differe nt portions of 
his closet, which he considers improvement* on his lin-l invention. 
Jennings appears at first to have received the unqualified support of, 
and recoimuendaiionsfroiu sanitary engineers and architects ; but those 
who praised his closet most highly have seen reason to withdraw or at 
least oiialifv their recommendations. The chaniln'r which contains the 
float for closing (lie sup|>Iy-va]ve, and also the chai"' --r in which 
plunger moves, were connected with 
the bowl of the closet, and it has 
liecn found in practice that this, 
chamber, plunger and float become 
foul by sediment composed of excre- 
mcniiiiou* matter collecting on them, 
as well as larger particles lodging in 
the concealed pai ls of the closet, in 
their passage to the trap. The 
overflow ami plunger luive a num- 
ber of different fonns. As first in- 
vented (Fig. 128), the closet wan 
made in one piece of 
earthenware. T h e 
supply-valve is o|ter- 
ated by a float w hich 
encircles the top of 
the plunger. The 
mouth of the siidion 
trap is in the *lia|>e 
of an inverted frus- 
tum of a hollow cone, 
and into this owning the plunger, encircled by a rublicr Iwind, fit" 
tightly. The central part of the plunger, which is hollow, and forms 
the overflow, dip* Mow the water in a small saucer, in this manner 
forming a water-seal trap. The saucer is suspended from the plunger 
by means of «uall hooks and eyes. Jennings on some occasions uses 

a plunger in which the 
overflow has a mechanical 
valve similar to the Imll- 
valve described in connec- 
tion wilh the overflow of 
his valve-closet. This is 
used in connection wilh his 
trapless closet. The ball in 
this valve is composed of 
india-rubber, and has its 
seat on a rubber band or 
ring, which lias a knife 
edge. On this seat the ball 
will adjust itself, a slight 
inciiuality in tlic ball, or a 
small piece of foreign mat- 
ter making little differ*** 
in the efficiency of the 
joint. A mechanical trap 



Fig 130. 

Ii. Plung»r. 
*, llall valv. ot 





Fig 1)2. 
U'in«l siwj Plwngtr-Cloitt COTiblosd 

a, Bowl of rioHt 

precaution, iinless'lhe 
closet is placed in a jswi 
tion where it will In? so rarely nsetl that the water-trap might lose ils 
seal by eva|»ralion and thus Income inoperative. In a closet like 
Jennings's, the ■uiiplv-valve being governed by a float, the bowl 
would be kept full of water, providisl the vah'c did mil get out of 
order; but the siphon trap under the closet, if the water should evap- 
oralc, would allow the gases to get into the room through the piling, r- 
chauihcr. The Blunt, a water-seal overflow, and the IJowers^, a 
mechanical ball-valve overflow, patent plungers were described by 
Prof. T. M. Clark (see Amtrienn Arciitrrt, No. 14'i, 1S7S). He also 
deseriUil the Jennings closet with separate overflow. These closets are 
so arranged ihat lin y may lie supplied cither from a lank or cistern, or 
directly from the »u|iply.pijic through one of Jennings's hydrnslatic- 
diaphragm supply-valves. This valve is so delicate, ami m|tiircs such 
adjustment," that it is rarely in proper working onlcr. A. E. 

'»eta wilh or without a 



Jennings, of New York, 
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sinks, 




trap in one piece of earthenware, or with an earthenware lmwl, a 
plunder compartment, ami trap or offset of iron. The trap i» prop- 
erly provided witli a vent-pipe at the crown, 
on "the wile connecting with the soil-pijie. 

The Jennings " Night Urinal ami Water- 
Closet " is a fixture, with a high earthenware 
back and projecting lip, intended to stand 
without wood-work, made in one piece of earth- 
enware, for liowl, plug, chamls-r and trap. 

For the purpose which Jennings claims 
utility in his closet, and under such circum- 
stances if they should arise, a closet of this 
class would undoubtedly lie useful. He sa; 
"the object being to save water from 
wastcpi-ies, or other sources where the water- 
supply will lie limited." Jennings's closet* 
have l>een used extensively in all civilized 
parts of Europe and America. 

Quite a number of English and American inventors have followed 
in Henry tt Campbell's, and Jennings & Lovegniove's steps, making 
supposed improvements on their closets, the only real improvements 
being in the form of the supply-valve and in contrivances for (lushing 
the plunger-chamber. The variations consist in the form and posi- 
tion nf the supply-valves, plunger-chamber, plugs or plungers, ami the 
overflow. Clooets of (his class divide naturally into two forms or types, 
those whic h follow tin' Jennings idea having hollow plungers, while 
the closets which have solid plungers had their prototype in the 
clo-eU used more than a hundred years ago. 

Renison't I'tungtr. — The second patent for a hollow plunger was 
issued to Thomas Hcnison, a plumtier of Glasgow, by (ircat Britain, 
in 1*«2. The plunger is so arranged that the pressure of compressed 
m air confined within the 

C plunger will retain the 

water at anv desired 
height in the bowl ; hut 
when the water rises 
nlmvij the height for 
which tlie mechanism 
is arranged, it over- 
comes the force of the 
air and flows through 
the plunger. T h i s 
plunger is formed by a 
small cylinder placed 
within a large one, a 
space for air l>eiiig left 
between tliem, and the 
top, to which the hand- 
pull is attached, is cov- 
ered over without an 
opening. The plunger 
Fit. ' - "•«■*•«'• Pl»nt«r. fits into a similar double 

a. riangor. t. <:oiMi»re»ml «lr. t, Hand-pull, compartment, w h i c h 
rf - Bow '- forms a part of the 

plunger-chamber. Tins closet in not practicable, as the chamber in 
which the plunger fits would ill a little while be filled with excrcmen- 
titious matter, so the plunger would be useless. 

Biililiriu l.a<ham't Clwtl. — Baldwin I.athuin. in his work on sewer- 
age, describe* a plunger-closet which he designed as an improvement 
on the simple hopper-closet. The howl and plunger-comparttucut 
are in one piece. The 
plunger, which is hollow, 




retains a large amount of 
water in the howl. As is 
the case in otlicr closets 
of this class, when the 
plunger is raised a large 




a, Howl. 



f t. 13 5. — Ty'or 8c Sofll' PlungirCiuMt. 
t, Plunger-chamber, r, Plunf«r. 




/, Trap. 



body of water is discharged through the soil-pipe, in this manner 
tending more effectually to scour it than would otherwise Ik- the case. 
The bottom or outlet from the l*>wl, ami the o|H a uing into the soil- 
pipe are so arranged as to form a water-seal trap. The plunger-com- 
partment has a special vent-pipe, and the bowl a fliifihing-iim. while 
the nsl connected with the hand-pull passes through a ?tutfing-box, 
thus enWtuallv preventing the parage of gas at this point. 

Ti/lor ,V.S,/» ; ' l'lun<jrrC!n.;t. — Tylor & Sons, of London, in 1H73 
inveutcd a plunger-closet, the novelty of which consisted in the form 



of the plunger anil trap under tin- closet. Th 
hand-pull being attached to it by means of a h: 
the plunger on the in- 
side. The bottom of the 
plunger is lx-ll-sliaped, 



plunger is hollow, the 
which extends across 



with a ridge encircling it. 
Over this part of the 





I t Pltjr.g*,-Clci«1. 

n. Howl A, Khnupsr-ehamber. c, I'lungar. ■/. Offsiit- A siphon-trap may tx 
put In ssine plae«. t, I.*ver eonnecltUK (lost and supply mlve. 

/. Slippljr.vwlte. B, S«pplv-|>.|K>. *,iw«efl,.w. I. lii;l>l—r bliliil 

• mmii.,1 iV.f piniiftrr. 1-, Slop-fat* or urtiial. /, Float. «, fcrfocailmu lu tup- 
plr-Talvo lor washing pluugcr-compartaieDt- 

|)lunger a rubber cylinder or pouch is stretched. This plunger has 
its *cal on a mid* tiaml. In this manner it is proposed to make a 
tight joint. Tin* plunger forms the overflow and has its seat on the 
opening of a I -shaped trap; the other end opens into a chamber 
which is joined to the soil-pipe. There are a number of corners ami 
hollows in a trap of this kind, that would be sure to collect and retain 
filth, and for that reason it should lie avoided. 

Drmnrrtfs l'luu<i*r-Cto»et*. — J. I„ Mott & Co. manufacture several 
forms of plunger-closets : the '• IXmarest." the •• Hygeia," and " Pre- 
mier." Each has a bowl with a side outlet, while tne earliest pattern 
has a compartment that contains the plunger, a float for governing 
Uie supply-valve, and the supply -valve. The plunger is a liollow 
cv Under closed at the top. The overflow is through an ojieuing in the 
side, from below which a partition rises to a slight distance above the 
top of the opening. In this manner a water-seal trap is formed to 
the overflow. The Itottom of Uie plunger is encircled by a rubber 
band or ring, which lias a seat on the top of the soil-pipe offset or 
trap. The float is connected with the supply-valve by means of a 
lever that encircle* the rod of the hand-pult the float and supply- 
valve licing on omiosite sides of the plunger, so that the flow of water 
would Is* shut oil when it had reached the Nip of tlie overflow. The 
upjicr pari of tlie supply-valve has a row of small holes around it, so 
arranged as to throw small jets of water into the plunger-chamlier. 
These jets are for the purpose of washing off any sediment or waste 
matter that may collect on the plunger, float, or the sides of tlie com- 
partment. 'Iliis closet has becu extensively used ill this eountrv, and 
lias U'cn patented both in tliis country and in England. John iK-ma- 
rcst designed the " Hygeia " and " Premier " as an improved form of 
plunger. The plunger consists of a simple cylinder, open at each 
end, with a neck formed on the bottom, around which a vulcanized 
rubls-r band, circular in section, is stretched, 'litis hand enables the 
plunger to make a tight joint on its seat. The overflow is la— 
twecn the plunger-chain tier and tlie plunger, and forms an otiening 
about an eighth of an inch around the plunger. The hand-pull has a 
short lever l-olled to it, tlie other end of which is connected by a 
chain to a tank or cistern, from which the water is conducted by'an 
ineh-and-a-c-uartcr pipe to a flushing-rim around tlie closet; in'thia 
manner the sides of tlie closet are washed more efficiently than they 
would be with a simple pan. 

The " Premier" closet differs from the " Hygeia" only in the fact 
that it is arranged for a supply-valve instead of for a cistern. The 
valve is attached to the top of the plunger-chamber, and is ope- 
rated by a short lever similar to the one used in connection with 
the tank. These closets have ]M>rcclain bowls and enamelled iron 



Fig. IJ7. 





Fig. lis.— Ssct-on. Fig. 139. — Pa'ipnt,,!, 

Ds-n«r«»t'» Hjrgsis. 
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rf. Vent to trap. 



r. Flushing rim. 
i. lin-.d-pull. 
o. I>w. 



plunger-chambers, while the plunger and the cover f<ir the chamber, 
bridge and lever arc zinc-coated (galvanized), and put logetlicr 
with brass bolts. The howl is connected with the other parts of Uie 
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closet by nutans of screw-bolts and 
floor a straight outlet, an offset, or 
l opening at tlicir crown, will 
l«; caulked. Where llic Imp or outlet paxsc* through the 

which is mind bouUiIk screwed to the 



lamps. They have alwe the 
a trap. The trap ami offset 
a liell into whieli a vent-pipe 



tliere is a broad Hang 



over the soil 



For a plunger-closet, these closets are prolwMy arranged a* well as 
a closet of this class could be made, a* they have a small plunder- 
chamber, no float, a niblier ring on the liottom of the ldunger, a 
flushing-rim to the bowl, a siphon vented trap above the floor; while 
tin; different part* are thoroughly put together, well made and of 
good raateriaU. The only arrangement devised for washing the 
plunger-chamber consists in the water passing between Uie plunger 
ami it* chamber to tl.e overflow. 1 ° 




BEL L-TO W K RS . 1 

rIERE are some few things a* to which the 
remarks of that amusing gentleman, Sir Ed- 
mund Beckett, can be listened to with re- 
spect by members of the profession ; among these 
are bells anil bell-towers, to the study of which 
be has given more than the superficial considera- 
tion he is wont lo give to other architectural 
, and we believe the following remarks 
will be found of value I — 

I proceed to notice a few tilings re- 
lating to bells which are more the busi- 
L ; \, VA TOJ " eM o( krfllltt * a<a tu » D bell-founders, 
B ' IssW "\ /fft, "ce|iUlmtarehitoct«now-.-lay,rather 
V' j'a^Jk' ste^^^S tliitslc ti tlieir business to ignore 
' ' ' everything that has to be done in a 

building after they have left iu 1 
have known plenty of cases where 
they knew perfectly well that it was 
intended to have |>eals of bells and 
clucks, and yet have built costly tow- 
ers without condescending to learn, 
either by reading or Inquiry, what provisions should be made, or 
even what dimensions were required. That they may have the 
less excuse, and that those who want church bells may have some 
idea of what their architects ought to do, [ will give the following 
information as the result of my own experience ; and 1 am probably 
the only person living who has the experience of designing both bell's 
ami dorks, and the towers in which they are to be placed. 

It follows from what I said before about bell-frames, that the small- 
est tower fit for even a small pe.al of six bells, should be 1 1 feet 
n pi are inside; and the smallest for a very moderate |ieal of eight 
should lie ltf feet. Even these sixes make the ropes hang closer to 
the walls than they ought to do. and therefore they are much bettor 
somewhat larger. Very few M towers with eight bells are so small 
as 16 feet; they are much more frequently 20 feet, and those with 
six bells at least 14 feet. In what is called "A Book on Building," 
I have shown bow much narrower modern towers generally are 
than old ones ; but I am only now dealing with them as campaniles, 
which in fact they always are, without reference to architectural 
reasons In the same direction. Of course when ten or twelve bells 
are iuten.led, the towers should be larger still, certainly not less than 
22 and 21 feet square inside. 

There is also another reason for it. Bells sound much better In a 
large chamber than a small one. Any one who has heard the Don- 
caster bells will hardly believe that the three bells in All Saints' 
Church, Margaret Street, are repetitions bv the same founders of 
the first, fourth, and tenor of Doncaster. But the Doncaster bell- 
chiunber is 23 feet square, and Margaret Street not mere than U 
feet, or just two-lifths of the area. And the same at All Saints', 
Halifax, with a spire 240 feet high. The bells, a smaller peal than 
Burton, could not be got into it on one level. 

Another important consideration is the windows. I have 



I here must be two floors between the ringers and the bells, or 
they cannot hear for the noise. In most towers of good sine this 
can easily be done, but in low central towers it is sometimes diflicult. 
The plan to be adopted then is to lay a strong floor about a foot below 
the bell floor by straps from the great beams, and cover it a few inches 
thick with large gravel, or broken stones (not sand), or else to fill 
up the whole space between the floors with shavings, including a box 
full of them for the trap-door which must be left under the great bell. 
I need hardly say that the great floor beams ought to come under 
the brums of the bell-frame as much as possible, and should rest on 
large corbels, and for heavy peals should be strutted also from cor- 
bels lower down. This is too often neglected, and a floor made at 
random, and then the bell-founder is expected to fix a firm bell-fram« 
on a floor not fit to carry iu 

But the worst abomination of all, committed by architects and 
church restorers, is the destroying of the belfry fl*i ringing cham- 
ber) floor for the sake of making a "lantern * of the tower. Thi. 
has been done at Hereford Cathedral, Ludlow and Boston churches 

A er < n 1 C , , , IICi . e C , a|,e1, , St " Alb "'? AWm, - v ' ,ml Jiw » «*-* place,! 
At St. Alban », where tl.e space is abundant, thev have latelv ro- 
lling the hells higher up, and so regained a ringing chamber', but 

done inconveniently 
I the lower, and so 



up, ai 

not so at the others. At Uowden the nngi 
and dangerously from a narrow gallery rou 

it is at Merton Chapel — unless they ring from the ground now a* 
the tower is practically in the ante-chapel. At Pcrshore, Sir' (J 
.Scott did a belter thing than a gallery, by the converse of it, a sort 
or insulated floor, leaving an open space round it except where 
there is a bridge lo reach it. Mr. Cauley and I did much the same 
at \\ ©reenter Cathedral, which was prohablv the best belfry in Eng- 
land on account of the great width of the tower, 32 feet inside. 
I"hc much larger central towers of York and Lincoln do not contain 
the peals of bells; they arc in the smaller western lowers. In the 
central lower which I designed for Mr. Bas», at Burton, there are 
small spandrel windows to light the space under It, as in the grand 
old church of Hedon, so that ihe belfry floor can still be at the nat- 
ural placB, about the level of the roofs of tins four limbs of the 
church ; and it is 22 feci high. At Doncaster there was bei-dit 
enough above the lower windows of the lower. 

But this lanterning mania has destroyed some belfries irreparable 
and ringers will not ring long in dark holes about ei»ht feet high 
which were only intended for the intermediate chamber or clock- 
room. That demon of church destruction, under the name of resto- 
ration, Wvalt, in the last century and early in this pulled down the 
old campanile of Salisbury, and the bells had to be sold because no- 
body dared ring them in the great overloaded steeple of the cathe- 
dral. YV ell might Pngin say of him. In one of his " restored " churches. 
" 1 e«, the monster has been here I " 

Where it has become impossible to ring bells properly, the best 
thing to do is ai once lo fit them up for chiming only, i. e., tolling with 
levers. Though inferior to ringing in some respects, and much less 
interesting to ringers, it has a sweeter sound, but feebler The clap- 
pers ought to he heavier for it, as they strike much softer : espe- 
cially — 11 



grand sound, and the ringing of two bells only frami 
swinging up to horizontal, so that they strike quickly, has a p ' 
and lively sound. I always admire it at New College Chapel when 



pleasant 



Another important consideration is the windows. I have known 
Iwo cases, both in Leeds as il happened, where clock bells hail to be 
re-hung some feet higher up than the architects had provided, be- 
cause they did not know that the bells ought lo be above the sills of 



frequent source of trouble, by 
vcrlapping, even if they are on 



the windows. Louvres again are 

being put too close or too much overlapping, even il Uiey 
that ugly and now fashionable foreign plan of having a few enor- 
mously wide or deep boards sticking out bevond the face of the mul- 
lions, which never were in genuine English architecture. It is no 
use trying to keep out snow, or even small driving rain, and it does no 
harm if bell hangings are kept painted and the floor is made water- 
proof ami drained. Louvres just overlapping will keep out ordi- 
nary rain, and I am afraid cannot lie dispensed with in church tow- 
era, though they are at Westminster, where the floor under the bells 
is flagged. It is the custom in the eastern counties to put small 
clock bulls quite o|ien on the tops of the church lowers, instead of 
making the clock strike on the tenor of the peal, and they are gen- 
erally heard farther ; in fact, a clock bell (if only a cluck bell) cannot 
be too open, as it has no hangings that will spoil with rnin if the 



hen there are only three or four bells, chiming sounds much 
better than ringing. The tolling of three large hefis I,.. » very 
sound, ami the ringing of two bells only frame hiidi " 
gmg up 
lively so 
I visit Oxford. 

The windows of bell-chambers, and of every opening in the tower 
or spire above them, should be completely covered with strong wire 
netting which must also be kept in repair, to keep out the bird*, 
which otherwise fill the place with sticks and dirt, which caused the 
second fire at i ork Minster, and the destruction of the bells The 
pelting should l,e of about lK-gauge. woven in squares of half an 
inch not in long openings tied with thin wire which soon perishes 

The well-known story of St. Paul's clock being heard at Winds,',, 
striking thirteen by a sentinel .Lo was charge.! with being asleep, 
is often regarded as fabulous; and so it would las in the present fee! 
ble eon. Iihon of the striking. But Keid says, in hi, book on clocks 
that he heard it there himself, and I have heard an officer quartered 
there .ay ihe same. The Doncaster clock striking on a bell of only 
thirty hundredweight, has been heard eleven mile, in a very flat 
country. Nobody has yet solved the problem why a wind whicii vou 
can hardly feel will make the difference of your hearing hell. half 
a mile or ten mile,, according as the wind i, with you or n^ainsu 



hammer gudgeon, are occasionally oiled — or even if they are nut, 
for a long time. 



IRON FURRING-RODS FOR WIRE-LATHING. 

Kew Yorx, Jul , e<iWM- 
To tiir Editor* or thk American A rc ii i t »:ct t — 

/>or Sir$,— It may interest some of the profession to know that 
there i, a patent held by parties in New York, i.sued three" ear, 
since, covering the use of small iron rods as furring, or supports for 
the ordinary wire-lathing for ceilings in place of the customary 
wood strips. J 

A, a royalty is exacted for the use of this device, it is interesting 
to know whether anv case can be cited where wire-cloth ha, been so 
supported nrior to January of 1880. Probahly architects and plas- 
terers in Chicago, where large quantities of wire-cloth have been 
ince the great fire, may be able and willing to give the desired 

Architect. » 



information. 
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THE GOLDEN BOUGH. 

HARTroRO, Jnix 6, 1AK3. 

To the Editors or tiik American Architect: — 

Jtriir Sin, — ("null) you Favor me with the legend of " The Gi>!<lrn 
Baugk." as illustrated by Turner in his famous painting of that 
name? Vcrv truly, Avr.it.sirs. 



A QUESTION OF CHARGES. 

Jons 6, 1HB. 

To tuk Editors or tiik American Architect: — 

prnr Sirs, — Some months a>jti f made measurements anil srale- 
drawin^ of a block of houses which wen' to be torn down ami re- 
elected in substantially the same fonu elsewhere. These measurements 
and drawings were to l>e used fur obtaining bids for the taking down 
and re-erccting. Xo specification win maile. 

At thiii stay of pna-tN-din;-!! the owner derided to employ another 
architect, who offered to do Ids work for about half the usual coui- 



lu making out my bill for services I wish to know the customary 
charge for such work. The rule* for the American Institute of 
Architects provide for " an a I litii i. d charge to be made for surveys 
and measurement*," but do not state the amount of such charge. I 
have thought that the making of the measurements, ami the prepara- 
tion and figuring of the drawings, as was necessary in lliisca.-*-, might 
be considered cipiivalent to a preliminary study, for which the 
regular charge is one |>er cent on cost of buildings. I would !*• glad 
of the opinion of tbe editors of the American Architect, and of others 
on this question. Very respectfully, Architect. 

(Ir is hnrrily prmsihle to judge of the value of tin- work of which our corre- 
simndcnt si-euks. We hate known a regular charge of twenty-lb e dollars 
to be n.ude for ordinary measurements for alterations nf n single building, 
Independent of auv work on thedrnwings, and this Is certainly not excessive. 
For office work, which is not exactlv in the line of ordinary coin missions, a 
good and common practice is to keep a record of tlie time uf the persons 
employed on it, which may, on occasion, serve to tlx the cost, and the proper 
charge to be made - Eos. Aukkii an Architect.] 



NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 

The Mainmast or the " Ironsides." — A correspondent of a New 
York paper »ay»: "An incident of early days on the Delaware is al- 
ways recounted with pleasure by the old inhabitants, and as they much 
for its authenticity it must be true. In l"Hn Simeon and Franklin 
Wcsifnil, of New Jersey, took the contract to furnish the Government 
with a whits-pine tree, which was to be of an extraordinary size, as it 
was wanted for the mainmast of a war frigate about to he built. They 
were to receive SKsl for the stick. They hunted the Delaware valley 
from the Neversink to its head-waters, but were unable to find the tree 
which would answer (he specifications of the contract. At last, when 
they were about to give up the search, they came upon a pine which they 
believed would suit. It was on an eminence in Tike County, near the 
present village, nf Mast Hope, and three miles from the river at Big 
Eddy. Upon measuring the tree they found that it was too short by 
ten feet. Upon digging at its root, however, they discovered that the 
tree ran straight down in the eanh, and they succeeded in excavating 
the lacking ten feel. The tree was felled, hauled lo the river, and 
floated to Philadelphia, and became the mainmast of the frigate Con- 
stitution. " Old Ironsides, " and carried tbe American colors in all I he 
glorious victories won by that vessel in tbe war of LS12. " 



The Statistics anotrT tiik Brihiri.vm Briooe. — The following 
condensed statement of leading fads about the new structure, compiled 
by the Boston //rrald, will he of interest: — 

Construction commenced .lamiary J. I»70. 
8tse of Sew York caisson, lira- x ITU'. 
SUu of tlr.nklyn caisson. W x l«S - . 
Timber and Iron in caisson. S.ftW euWe yard*. 
LViiictwm h> w«ll-hol»s. chambers, sic., S.oiO cnMo foot, 
Wstghl ol New York eaUMon. .boat 7,0» tons. 
Weight of concrete tilling, a.oih um... 
New York K.w..r wmiuius V..W. cuMc ysnts masonry. 
Brooklyn tower conulns 3»M I cable ysnls iniuoury. 
length of river spun, LJM N If. 
Length of each lsllil S|«Ml, SO"' I.BflO". 
Length of Brooklyn approach. S7I\ 
length of New York approach, l^KXT C. 
Total length of bridge, i,IMV'. 
Width of Whlge, fti\ 
Number of cables, I. 
IMamaler of each cable. 
First wire was run out May J9. 1 «~. 
Cable making really commenced .lane It. 1STT, 
length of each single wire in cables, I»D> * 
length of wire In four cables, exclusive 
Weight of four cabins, Inclusive of wrapping w 
ritlionte strength of each cable. l'.V-s*> tons. 
Weight of wire, nearly II feet iter i« ur#d. 
Kach cable conlaiiBS n*rall«t, not t wutsd. galvanized steel 

cl.Hi.tly wrapped to a solid cylinder 1 rvf"* In diameter. 
Dspth M tower foundation below high water, llrooklvn, *v. 
Depth of lower foundation below high wslcr, New York, 7S'. 
Bis* of luasrs at blgb water Una. to' x UW. 
Slse of towers at n»>f course, M' x !>.'. 



ire, 11,371 



Total 
Clear 



height ol lowers above high 



le»r height of brldgs In c*0U»~"t "ver"*;.^' 
bell, life 



eight o< floor at lowers above blgb water, 
ra-le of roadway 3\> io PaV, 
••iglit of towers above roadway. 1». 

ue or aaekoragssi m bssc. lie i ejf, 



lb 
tii 

Height 

Slf ' if 

Slxe of anehorruree *t t.ip, lot' i I IT'. 
ll"Ubi of auehoragM. f.c from. s.v r»sr, 
• Weight ol each aucbor plaw, ii tons. 



Ctilizatiom op Cistmaa asm Coat. Kkfcsk. — Soack Dollfus has 
prepared a valuable paper upon the preparation of 6cTon from slag sod 
other refuse, by I lie addition of about twenty per cent of lime. Br 
using the 

walls and superstructures of 



e points out, foumlalion 
and durability can be 



MixiATtTRK ARTiriciAt, CvcLONta. — For several years Professor 
Douglas, of Ann Arhor University, has been manufacturing them. He 
does it in a very simple manner, by suspending a large copper plate by" 
silken cords. This plate is charged heavily with electricity, which 
hangs down like a bag, underneath, and is rendered visible by the use of 
arsenious acid gas, which gives it a green color. This formation is a 
miniature cyclone as perfect as any started in the clouds. It is funnel 
shnped and whirls around rapidly, Fussing this plate over a table, the 
five-cent cyclone snatches up copper cents, pens, pith-balls and other 
objects and scatters them on all sides. The experiment is often made 
in Ann Arbor, and all the students are familiar with it.— Auasru ''.fy 
Jnnrnal. 



The Ri b di: Jour, Paris. — One of the oldest streets in Paris is 
nbmit to disappear, as the Uue du Jour, near the Church of St. Kus- 
tache, which dutes from the thirteenth century, will shortly tie demol- 
ished, in connection with the improvements which are Ircing made in 
this part of Paris. The Hue du jour, so named on the lurnt a si-n /ucea- 
nfo principle, was very narrow ami gloomy, and the only building of any 
historic interest is an old house now used as a china warehouse, which 
was known two hundred years ago as the Motel Koyaumont, and was 
at that time the residence of Philippe Hurault, Abbot of Koyaumont. 
At his death It became the property of Francois de Montmorency, who 
turned it to a very singular use. making it the trysting-place of all per- 
sons who were about to fight a duel, as lately detailed in 



Otn Castinc-a, — The art of easting in metal is so dependent on the 
clay model from which the mould is obtained that it might almost be as- 
sumed it priori that Improvement in plastic art would necessarily lead to 
a great development of metallurgical skill, and accordingly we find two 
celebrated Kantian artists, Theodoras and lth<reus, credited with the 
invention of casting in bronze at a date probably not many years dis- 
tant from that of Buradcs. When ancient writers stteak of casting in 
metal as the invention of the two Samian artists, we must understand 
by this statement that improved kind of casting in which the meral if 
poured between the mould and a central core, and which is called hoi- 
low casting, in contradistinction In the more primitive process in 
» Inch the muHi-ii metal enlirelj fills tbe mould, and which ll IsMftjl M 
called solid easting. We know that this clumsier solid casting was famil- 
iar to the Kgyptinns, tbe Phonicians. and the Assyrians, centuries be- 
fore the lime of Theodoras, and we find it used for the handlea of large 
bronu- craters in Mycetwan tombs, and in small figures such as are found 
in the lowest stratum of tbe soil of Olympia. It was, however, unsuitable 
for statues on a large scale on account of its great weight and cost ; 
therefore it was that mnst tireek statues in bronze were originally 
made of separate pieces of metal hammered out on a mould, and then 
nailed together over a wooden core. Such figures, called nfhyrrlaln, or 
hammered work, were still extant in Greek temples in the time of Pau- 
sanias, The invention attributed to Theodoras and his brother substi- 
tuted for this primitive kind of metallurgy an easier ami surer proi ess, 
which after having been brought to an' extreme perfection by the 
(ireeka, has been handed down to modern times with little (if any I im- 
provement in its technical processes. — C. T. Sttrion, in the Xaliomsi He- 



IsiFRCTino thr Channel TrwuEL — The channel tunnel was nfR. 
cially inspected May a.'l. by tbe Parliamentary Committee. The visi- 
tors, who arrived at l)over by the Bru*sela express from I*ondon, inclu- 
ded tbe Marquis of 1 uisdowne, tbe Earl of Devon, I^ird AWrdare, 
Lord Barrington, Lord Camperdown, Sir Hussey Vivian, Sir Massey 
I .opes, Mr. A. Peel and Mr. Baxter. At Dover the parly was joined by 
Major-Ueneral Newdigate. C. It., commanding the Southeastern Dis. 
Mel, and his staff, including Colonel Buchanan, Assistant Adjutant Gen- 
eral; Colonel Knight, Assistant Quarter Master-lien. ; Mr. Hartley Frere, 
Aide-de-camp ; Colonel Gordon, commanding Royal Kngineers, and other 
officials of the Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers, who were special- 
ly detailed, at the reoucst of the Secretary of Stale, to accompany the 
committee on their visit of inspection. A special train conveyed the 
party from I>orer to the works at Shakespeare's Cliff, where prepara- 
tions for the visit had been going on for some days. After the machin- 
ery had been inspected on the piece of lable-land above the works, the 
visitors preceded down the shaft to the beading, conducted by Mr. Shaw, 
Secretary of the Southeastern Railway Company. The heading was 
lighted by means of the electric light, and a careful inspection was 
■nude along the entire length of tlte tunnel, a distance of about a mile 
and a quarter. The heading was quite dry anil had very much the 
same appearance in this respect as it bad when the works were in full 
operation. On the party reaching the end of the tunnel the boring 
machine was set in motion for a few revolutions for the informa- 
tion of the committee. Of course, any observations with regard to the 
strategical bearing nf the undertaking were carefully avoided, but 
there appeared lo be but one opinion as to its practicability, and gen- 
eral Interest was manifested in the works. After spending upwards of 
an hour and a half at the tunnel the party partook of luncheon at the 
Lord Warden Hotel, and then drove to tbe site w here it is proposed to 
make the entrance to the tunnel, some two or three miles Inland. The 
parte afterwards visited the fortifications at the Castle, which 
would practically command the tunnel entrance. Particulars and ob- 
servations were specially taken with regard to the existing defenses 
and the proposed route and exit from the tunnel, and upou the 
question uf defense generally. — Luitdun SlaudaiJ. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 



lot Tli« Am*rlc»o Arrhi 



id HuilillrlN.tl] 



(^/.Atmptt a Uurge }*»tuy* of tht building inlet liaenc* 
it proru/tttt f-v tkrtr regular corretptmdents t tk* editor 9 
greatly dttire to recetre rolMntnry iu/onmntum, t-tptf- 
matt$Jbm the mailer and outlying town*) 



BUILDING PATENTS. 



hrrtmrntiontd, 



{Printer! tprrlt 
toorthrr with /Wf 
c_/ thr Cammuiiomr .y 



ladelpbia, 

i.L,.-Gebyieinan Shaw, Bridge 



'•* ' lti»..|t-ll ii — 1.1") I PV-rlijir: u:i.1 I r 

Tllllt It. Stevens. Jollet. 111. 

2 B.MI, Ik-"K K.MUl ATTACUMtST.— Wllll»m F. 

2'. la. 'i"V ,',K*i.u. K. - John Mathlaeu. Christiana. 
Norway. 

2TS.T 22. Uoon mi-Pa nine. — Henry M. Miner. Plita- 
burgh. Pa. 

■jm.ta. Skwek C.u> ASH Juixt. — Alexander Mon- 
lealh. Chicago. 111. 

aTri.IJ*. (l«tre.Hwwj«.-i 
walk, o. 

2TS,73». HYllRllLIC AMD OTIM Et-EVATOB* 

Gu-U.m N. K.-itr. Philadelphia, Pa. 

•/JB.TSI. DRIVES W* 
port. Couu. 

I'Ta.lM. PlBE-KacAi'B. - Uenry I.. Maraud. Green- 
field, Mam. 

27*,7*a. PtiiE.F.scArE.-John S. Bowman, Itetrolt- 
Mich. 

m.l'i. Dimn-SPBryo. - Geo. W. Isownes, New 
York, N. V. 

27s,7 , Jl. sssiw*>t.ss»ei *.*!* CWIIIMTi — Wllllm c. 
Itamt.er. Murgaufleld, Ky. 

r:» .»'.". s t>ii-r'A«re.vEB. — John Kubler. Hot 
Spring., Ark. 

27..~j7. Fiiit-EBtAPX.-Cna*. F. Marskey, Kjui 
Rajri.iaw, Mich 

i!*,»20. FiKc-Katapk. -Jacob Reese, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

27*,«J8. Sewerino asu Iik unin.. T.iw.xs. — Coo. 
F.. Waring, Jr.. Newport, K. I. 

27s>»7. FiB*>E«.apa.- Christian E. 
cngo, III. 

2;s,soJ. Do.itt SEiliBEB. — Amos Boucher, Moo- 
clot h, O, 

2.8,s*.V FiBr-Ksi ape. — Marvin S. Bralnaril, Hart- 
ford, dun. 

27-,H32. Suldibixo Ian*. -John Gibbon.. Wm 
Troy. s.Y. 

S»,s:i. Elevatob-Oitabd. - J. Jerome Knapp 
South Gardner. Mates. 

2:-...iaH!. stbihixo Plate pob Locks. - Eraorv 
Parker. Now Britain, Conn. 

27s.ini. KmE.rii.H.rix<i *jd Fprbixo Device. — 
George If. Phelpe. Wa.hi.igio.,, It. c. 

27»,0.'4. ADTUaATUI fUEK rv -liBAKE ToB Et.EVA- 

I*M - Wright J. Session, Wyandotte, Kan. 

r.t.nu. WATKB^UMcr. - William Tweoddale, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

-'7:1.' ..i KlBE-EjtTI.xaCISHEB. — Q*org* F. Warner, 

Oma ia, N'eb. 

27IMWI. Bt'BnL AR- A LABIS AKtl DooB-BeI.L. — 

Louis K. William., Feeksklll, X Y. 

3Tlt.lt I. Bli k is- stop. — Charles F. 
Corpus ChrlBti, lex. 

.UlllttOO JllMkli, »'u. 



, Chi- 



I Orrln L. 



Claj , near rioaton PI , Ward •_•», for Frederick 
\VcU.d»c)l., ( il'x3u' and IV z llf. l*o-.t> pilch; 

fu M., mm I>«ii!I#t SU. Ward J«, for Samua! 

It. l-irrcjc. dasll.. x X?, two-at'y pitch; Us. J. 
.Kiblii.E, builder. 
/U-ith St.. near Ijtwn SI.. Ward «, for Patrick 
dacll., zi'V x Sf. lUr<Kf-«i j pitch; Samuel 
Kaiitln, biill.lcr, 

hnnrn Arr., rear, near Aihland St.. Ward 'il. for 
Frank It. skvlUin. p-mltr j-Ik-u««, 14' x 40', oue-al'y 
pilch; Frank II. Kkrli.ni. builder. 

OM t/.irtvir St.. Aoj. 'ITtaHil 2t. Wanl IS, for l)ar»- 
nla Heardon, dwells., lif x 31' and IJ' x IT', ta-o-at j 
niaitstirO; Win. St. Ileiidrraon, builder, 

7*rr./ .Vf„ .V... T-.'l. Ward H, for John H. 
Walker, dwell., <!l' X P 1 ' and la' i 11\ two-at'y tuan- 
aard, liitnd A. berry, builder. 

yurX'tnia St., near Adalnft St., Ward 24, for luinu- 
KddT, dwell., .'I and .V s •"»' ami 14' X u; . tu..»t > 
pilch; Siwdlry Broa , bnlldacr. 

itntwn Art , near Athlaii«l St., Ward W, for J. E. 
Blakcmore, dwell., IV' and >•' x W audM', Iwo-at'y 
pilch; Alevaieler Kotcer*. builder. 

.t/r'rt'/x.iiiuu .4re,, near llllburn St., Ward i3, for 
Thoiuita 11. t.uniininrH. dwell.. It/ and 'A* x 31', two- 
at'y pitch; John ft. McAlwed. builder, 

>/(rreir /'/., l»ear tlreenough Ave., \\ ard ML for Kd- 
wln Su'erwin, dwell., 3u» and x 34' and 17' X 2J', 
twoat'y pilch. 

Lamarliur .SI., near Koy« St.. Ward .". Tor Edmund 
H. I,<«.k, .Iwell.. T>> i .1.'', tbri-e it y llat; Julia I.. 
IMklu. builder. 

iMh.nnrrl Arr.. e », near Mill* St.. Ward 4. for 
Darid Stearin.. wariM-hn.ua*. V» X and W X 3)'. 



I'.rfaa/ /'.jrl', rear. Ward a. for (.'harlea M 



tie «t v flat; llobert Wiley, builder. 
UTuaiiiglfiwj SI., oppoalle Ijtke St.. Ward 2S, for 
Jacob T. Tayh.r. dwell.. 23' x 1/', lwo-«l y pitch; J. 
C. Wadlrlgh, builder. 

Viim<i»u >/.. near Woodman St., Want 3, for 
.Mm 1.. Cheiicry, dwell., M x IT, twvat'y pilch, 
E. A, Carter, builder. 

H'"j»r»., near Maple St.. Ward si, for Edward 
A. Pierce, dwell., »• and m> x 4u' awl W x IV, two. 
ify pitch. S. E. P.-tler. builder. 
Mm 
1,1,1, 
builder. 
II 

Klltno 
ar.1. 

ll'.uA.aiifon SI., .Vat. 3111 naif 3113. for Francii W. 
Kittre<l£-.,dwell. and euire. It' ami W x ol', two al'y 
niannardi i.'harlea II. Wftnmra, builder, 

Wiuktmttnn St., rear, near Newton IJn«, for 
Joeepb LMlvt*. dwell , 14" and a>' x tV and J3>, two 
•t'y pitch; McNeil Bh'»,. builder*. 

ft ,M».e»(..« A'r„ near Alhauo St.. Ward S3, for 
oha Hrnwn. dwell-, lii' and 2n' I SI' and 30'. two- 



stable. W X 44', 



.--I, for (.'harlea M. a«|ip. 
btp; Wm. H. Stewart. 



r»^ln,«fr.n SI., .Vmr. JI97 nml 31011. for Fr. 
ilat~. dwell, and iuit, '.Vaud A/ x M', 



W. 
two-at'y 



il'v pilch, John It. McKay, builder. 

A'r^ A, r.. oppiell* Merrill St.. Ward 24. for Cath 
eilne K. tllile, 2 dw«U*., au-X-i', lwo<f) rial, Jobi 
ll.tltgle, builder. 
JfeSw sr., .Vo«. 140 nnd 1S1, cor. 



St. ami 

Thiint». n So.. Ward 5. lor Maurice Hart, dwell, 
and auiro. i.V and .11' x 4V and W. four .l ) lUt. 
J. W. Uur. ke., builder. 

si., Xa. Iv, Ward S. for K. IX Ur.mka. «lor 

ait*. I» I S ', nue-at'y flat; Harmon, builder. 

t'uum Arr. \n. «tl, rear, near tirecn St., Ward 23, 
for Michael Maloney, »lable.2i' x 3o',one-»t'y pitch, 
John tl. McKav. builder. 

A/iirieJ St., urar haiieull St., Ward ZH, for Edward 
Kecnan, dwell., f& and 32' xsj', Iwu-it'v pitch; tlau- 
IclM. O'Cnnell, builder. 

Anna Hitl Arr.. Me.tr Grampian Wi 
Seott, stable, 22* x 2t/. one-at'y pit 
lierry, bullJer. 

/.Vie ,4rr>., tieBrlv opposite New Sei 
SI, for Wm. II. Wallace. 2 dwells , i 
llat; John H. tilgie, builder. 

JJnrch'ttrr SI., .\n. W0, Ward 15, for Daniel Sands, 
dwell, and store, it' x 3*' and W x 3S'. twoat'y mail- 



for Geo, E. 
Oat id A. 



r St.. Ward 
x 42', three- 



SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 

Baltimore. 

CHrBCH. — Canton M. E. Church, brick and none, w 
X To'; style, Untitle; waling capacity, four hundred, 
coat, glJ.ouu; Ctiaa. I. ( •arson, architect. 
BftLOt.vu pKBBira. — Since our last report twenly 
perinila have been granted, the more linporuuit of 
which are the following: — 

W. 11. Sharp, twoat'y brick building, n a Fayette 
St., between Crooked ijlne and Little .sharp St. 

Alex Hi litis, oe, C two-st'v brick bull hugs w • 
Gllmor St,, lietween Mclleiiry and Pratt Sta. 

John s. Smu-k. 5t*.>»t y brick buildings, w s Cal. 
boun St.. s of Pratt M. 

Chaa. Q. Kanfl. three-spy brick building, n s Gar- I 
nun St., briween Pine and Fremont su. 

Wm. A. tlamniond, S Ihree-sl'y brick buildings, 
n » HoBman St.. between IHtIsikii St. and llrener I 
1 4 three si y brick buildings, u s llotfinau 
-i Pennsylvania Ave. and Hrewer Alley, 
buildiugs, es Urewvr Alley, n 



Alley. 1 
St , bet'»i» 
si. I I three si y 
of Uoirinau St. 

W. H. Yea 
Saratoga St,, 
and II ihree-sl'y brick 
sol Sarabjsja Si. 

B.tston 

• Hrict. 



y brick buildings, s s 
s e cor. Arlington Ave.; 
Iiuga.es Arllu.iU.li A»e., 



— Trrmont St., Xct. 46J 
i St Allen. IfattSjntM and 
I. t. Potter, builder. 
13, ni-ar Ixeter St., 
dwell.. SS» x 'V, ttv« - 
rd. builders. 



nciLDixt; pEKWITa 
awl 4*3, Ward l«, I 
sure. 24' x II', lour st v nut 
r'..ianb>inrieaf/A Arr.. So. 
Ward II, for Geo. ltlgglu-" 
spy iiiau-ard; Weston ai slis 

Trrwul SI., .Vos. |3« unit 4i'.l. Ward 1... lor Mary 
S- KaWtrltOB, dwelL and store. 24' x 4f . four st y 
flat: J. E. potter, builder. 

ifuri'6orojl,/a St., between Exeter and K..lrtleld 
Stt . for Geo. K Miuot, dwell,, Ju' x To-, lour-st y 
niir.sard; W.Naliiury A Leightou. builders. 

•Toorf. - IK.iaaiorci: SI., near Warren St., Ward 
. dwell., 26' x Iff, twosn'y pitch, 



Brooklyn. 

Bt'lUtixo Pebmits.— Atrt Are., Xom. "•«» In TW, n a. 
Iff w Tompkins Ave., S three-spy frame double 
tenements, tin roofs; c*au. each, m.noo. owner, An- 
drew Kroellch. 2n2 Stockton St.; architect, T- En- 
gelbaxdt; builders, A. Sacbs and H. Loeflter. 

Marry Arr.,*» cor. Monro* st ; also, .l/.n-cp Art.. 
n e cor. Madssuu St., a three st'y brownstoiie front 
stores and tenements, tin roofs; coat, about ST.OCu 
each; owner, architect and builder. F. C. Vroomau, 
444 Gales Ave. 

St. J ,i.i,. /'/., .Yoi. ai ;,> m. w s, no' n Green* Ave., 
6 Ihree-sPy brick dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, 
9",M>'; owner, 'Jlioenaa T. Thorp. 3,'tt Washington 
Avenue; architect, A. H. Thorp; builder*, \\ . J, 
IteviniMs H Son and Mills A llu>h. 

f rtrffmn Arr.. w s. SO* n Wooilblne St., 3 twost'y 
frame dwells., lin roofs; cost, eacli. g2,lNHi; owner 
and architect. Juo. E. Kblers. W Surnpter St.; 
builders. W. Welch nn.1 W.M. Whltenack. 

HefiiW ,4rr..e s. 42' * JeDersoli St., 3 four-st'y 
bMwiisuin* fntnl rials, lin r...f». cosl. Iola1.t21.0isi: 
„,l „...:.ler, S. ' - li.un.rll, .1, III lect, 1 
It. I . vii..;.l.. 



/a«»i irnrf.V St., s s, ir»3' 4" Broadway, twosl'v frame 

tel.ii. t. tin r.K.r, c.*t, W.ooti; owner and builder. 

Albert P. Mich, 21t East Tenth St., New Vork Lll) . 
architect,. I. Herr. 

.1/".,.,^ s;.. n s, 100' e Keld Are., 2 twost'y brown- 
stone Ironl dwells., tin r.wfs. coat each. KJUI; 
owner, architect and builder, Geo. F. Chapman, 1.% 
K.-' iusko PI. 

t'Muvu St., n s, 2!M w Sevenlh Ave.. 2 |..ur-si'v 
broauslone front tenements, gravel roofs; costi 
each. s*.'»vi: owner, Geo. M. Urown. 72t- > lllloD St., 
buitiler. I. E. Hiowii. 

.VnsVA $4X4ttth St., n s, about l.y»* w First St , two. 
sl'ylbrl.k storehouse, gravel roof; ctw:, glo.iaNl; 
owners. Itick «t Meyer, «wi premise*; architect, K. P. 
Gavlor; mason, .las. Hodwoll; caria.liter iMHrelecled. 

(lr>*ktt\r*t*f. ii e cor. Suy.lam St., three-sl'y brick 
store and tenement, tin roof: cost, eSmr..; owner, 

Aube, >T*w York City; »»eh4i*ct, T. Engelbardt; 

bnUd*r. V. Hut. 



(bwrr SI., s w «.r. llemsen St., two-st y freeston* 
front bans, roof ,.l asphalt and sUte c.»t. »I3h,inai; 
owner. LMuie savings flank. »7 Fultoli St.. aithl- 
tect. Mercelu I humas, builders, J. It. Andeiaou aud 
Hani 4 U. yd. 

A.|rsr<ta(a St.. Sc. 491, n s. \w w Nlnib Ave., 
thrne-et") brick tei.er.iei.l, tin r.K.r. cat, gJ.T'W; 
owner, Elleu Kirwan. 4!U Klgliteenili su. arrlinect, 
W. Vtirth; builders, J. Shar.ark and .1. \ an Syckle. 

i/tui st., t i, lisj' w LsrsYBl Ave., two-si'y brick 
dwell., tin r.s.r, ciwl, ».l 'st>; owner. Mary Kellly, 
l.-Te ladayetta Ave.; architect aud builder, M. Mo- 
Cany. 

Itttlpk Arr., s w cor. Cbauncry St.. one st'y frame 



II. t 

sock 



iiral O 
lent II. .».. 
Ave, 



tegalional 

I Ml 1 IIIS- 

ar.hllect, 



e Fifth Ave,, thre 
et.tss". 



n leii.mielit, tin r.s.f: cat, *4,tts<, ..wner, 
stohr, 21t& 'iUlrtccnlh St.; architect and 

'htli Ave.. 7 Ihree-efy 
r.«.ls . c»t. each *V.- 
MtUk St., cor. Ulih 

ft, four spy brick 
(fi.uvti; c~ ' 



cha|a-l 
Socu.ty. 
tees, its 

U. 1.. Mil 

sfy Ira., 
Chrlstlat 

builder. Jos. sealy. 

M, Joan s PI., s s, 1'0' w Eighlli Ave.. 7 ihree-efy 
bruwiislone Iron; dutrlls., llu 

wxj ; own re, Hessry i.u.Mleli, 

Ave-; arcbtUct, C. It. Sheldon. 

Sltllr St., S s. lisj* it Sll 
double tenement, tin roof; ( 
CoIboii, 2*1 Allantic Ave. 

,V.rrA Stent* St.. n s, T«V e Second St., four spy 
' uble leuemem. lin r>a>l, c.«.t. K>,MXt. owner, 
•Murrey, m North sevenlh St.. architect, 
E. F uaylor; builders. Mall Smith and GUtuore * 
'1 ravor. 

VVna St-, n s, about I JO' w t M Ave., three spy 
brownstooe front dwell., tin roof; cist, »X','«li, own- 
er, Andrew Brown, on premises, arcbllect, K. F. 
Gaylor; builders, T. tiiblK*ns and Gilmoregt Irevor. 

yi.s-rwa. ft., e s. I.'KI' I. Hewn St., lour st'y brick 
flat, gravel root; est. *«,.<«; owlier and builder, 
Jno. Heiillhorne, Ileal. St., near Urand Ave.; archi- 
tect, K. I d son. 

»rer».in St., s s, 21V e nakland St.. three st'y 
frame dwell., tin ro-.f; coat, el.oon; owner, Jos, 
krekey, 30.' Oak land St.; nrcbllect, J. Platte; build- 
ers. If. Gtasiuan and J. Kueger. 

Chicago. 

Hut sea. — Messrs. nurnhaiu & Hoot, architects, have 
plans for Mr. J. II. !■..* lor two si y brick house. 

Same archiiec.B have plans lor two huusea for 
Mr lb. bun straban. 

Also, jon Prairie Ave., r.rar Twentt-slxth St.. 
brick dwell., stone finish, for .Mr. 1 . It. lunch. 
CHVBCH. — W. L. It. .lenney. arcbllect, has plan* 
• • placopul < ' 



rejuly lor St. Paul pplacopnl Church, at ltlver.ide; 
cost, 410.000. Ground wsa broken Ml. of June. 
Si»ke. — Mr. Henry sierk-. archiieet, is building, fur 
San.Uel Johnson and Samuel springer, threwst'y 
store and lUt building, Mot, HI ami l.T blue Islnnd 
Ave., st. i.oul* prr.sc.J-t.ru k, with sum* finish; 
cost, (20.MHI. 

Fa< toiiv. — Mr. Henry Slerks, architect, Is building 
a foural'v factory, far x !>.'. t.rlck, f..r the North- 
western Parlor Furniture Manula. tui tng Co.; coat, 
»!».<« t- 

WABkllorSE. — Mr, H. Slerks. archiieet. hss plans 
for lour st'y brick warehouse, engli.e.r.iom, and 
b>..iler-ln.use. for Mr. H. ifartt; cist, *12,is4t. 

Bl'ILIUMi PEBJin*.— Ihos. sun twost y dwell,. 

2V x HO', 2^4 l.. avlit S'.; cost, c^v'-on. 

Mrs. iluber, 2 twost'y store and dwell., 22' X &3\ 
Collage Grove Ave.: owl, r,*,2U '. 

Geo. A. Weiss, six-st'y brick malt boose and ele- 
vator, 1 o' x lli', IU«>i>n>ii'g<iKle At.' , cosl, klno,<w?. 

Schwarz & Keies, twost v liuls, f,p a he', '.Ul2-2)flll 
Gr. ve St, and Park Ave.; coot. « u,.0". 

Win. Noll, twosfy baeeuient dwell.. 22' x 41', 2SJ1 
S s K Ave.; cost. »3,00o. 

F.Charut, twiusfy basement dwell., 2tf x 50'. 428 
All|-n St.; c*l, *<.'(>... 

J. V. Hawkins, three-st y flat*. 21' x 71'. 1*4 Cass 
St ; cost, si i.mmi 

L. H. saas. lw»sfy and attic dwell, and barn, 12' 
XTP.M7 Ws>i Monroe St.: oust, *-....oii. 

Win. Fleming. 4 two spy dwells,, each 21V x 7fJ», ITS 
South Morg.n st.: cost. »jii <■*». 

Summer & Corlir-s. 2 la o st y dwells., each 2S< x 
•tw, 1*43 ar..l:nt Ashland Ave.; cosl. fll.noii. 

E. Sarrileld, threv-si'y brick lUt*. 24' X OO", SIM 
Gar6eld Ave.; coat, A^.Otai. 

J.din Krlteger, thrre-st'y basement dwell., 22' X 
TV, 7 Will St., c#t. *5.G«. 

E. lteetilano three-st'y basement stole and 
dwell., 21' X iw , 410 South Clark St.. coal, 45.IKKI. 

A. C, Juliet. 2 IWo-sl'y basemeiil dwells., 3S' x 41'. 
643 South Wood St., cost, ei'.ftta'. 

Richard Kllisely, three-st y basement store* and 
Sals. 3.V X TV, >»l Lake St.: Clet, »10.'"».. 

II. Zliiimerii.au, two st y .Iwell., 21' x 60', 7» 
North Paulina St.: can. f.t.roi, 

Fred, l'ullel, two sl y l^sement dwell., !*' x 60', 
Hon Nineleeiith St.: cel. «wi,ia>i. 

O. M. E. Church, church, 32' x 42», Tbirtv-llrst 
St. cost, *3.M»i. 

Aug. schultx, two-spy dwell, and store, 27' x not, 
3*4SC«tlage Grove Ave.; cat, es.oisi. 

S. V. A. Weaver, three-sl'y flats. 20' x T5', 213 Illi- 
nois St.; cost, *S.0U". 

Mea. hanl at Wright, twost'y dwell.. IS' x 70', 4bT 
West Jackson St., ,,.-1. »;.(..•. 

Ilrltten * limb. •-• two st y basement dwells , each 
Sa'xoV.JIISSoulhl'ark Ate . est, fl ,i.o. 

Peter Adler. three-sl y bil.k flat*, 24' X 66', 2«7 
Eut Huron St.; cost, cs.nio. 

CI n« Inoall. 
Brttm-.o PcB»iia. — Adiims Fxp 
bnck huil.liug, u e cor. sn.nih M. | 

COst, ?P'.SHI 

Frank Walion. tliree-si'y fraii.e building, n w c.r. 
Harrison and Culvert, sta.; net, co.li 0, 

Miss Mary Mever. thrcc-st'y brick building. lr»T 
Dayion St.; cel. fs.o o. 

A.lam smith. itto-At.d-A-hHH-st'y brick building. 
Freeman Ave., eosi, *;.,.sjo. 

KlL Ja*. W. Gaff, lour-st'y stone from building, 
cor Plum and Perry sta.: ouet, *14,0 0. 
A. S. I.adlow, 2 two-spy frame huildlnci, Falr- 
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Mm Marv Wejhnll, IhrttH-; brick building, 

■fiwin st.; root, HfM. 

A. i . Harney, tour.l J brick building. Backer St.; 
cool, »*..»'. 
Permits lor repair*; coot, *1"U*25. 

Grand Ka|ild*. Mich. 

fl L ..-i r. l * Tli** '* I l.uiMiiitf ii 1 vt. v t 

Uga. aiHl home* S* booming In the Kiftli Want, ami I 
that mcIm.ii of tbe city i« gmn lug very rapidly, n* i 
well a* nil other |N»rta of lhaclir. Never tiel.*re* in | 
lh** blatoryof I. rand lUplda lia. there been anything 
like lite teaml In tbe building of reaidelicca thai 
Iber* I* now. It I* lair In prediel thai fully twelve 
hundred new dwelling will la* built here this sea 
•on. 

Fac T"RV. — Thr, lilewon Wo**l Ornament, (>mpany 
hMj MCM tbe erection of M» new lactory. W x W. 
two .lorlea hlgU. ot brick, beside* It. ciigllM! and 
boiler b**Uf«. 
A bri*:k addition to the Phoenix Furniture lac 

H*tU - Mn. Ball la building n ball f..r pnbllo pur. 
|K«e». which v. Ill scat one thousand persons, on 

HOTUI.-A holel la being built near the D. G. II. 

* M. dunclion. coaling about «\o.»>. 

Work Una commenced <«' the new haglc HoUil, 
costing, alien completed, about K».ta«. 
Hollar.*. - Mr. F. F.ljilhort U preparing In build a 
frame house on College Ave.; c.i.1. about W.iam. 

Conductor Morau, of tbe U. I". * I. II. K.. M about 
to Inn 1*1 a now home on l-agiavn St., to cost about 

»,-.,mluc,off Flaherty, r.f the <1. It. & I. K. K.. I. 
proikiring to build a frame hoiiae r.u South |M«MM 
St.; coat. *.'.ooo. , , , 

Henry Carr is building a hou>e on cor. i»r I.atay- 
elto and Wa*iiii glnn s l*-; eoet. alioitl al.lMHi. 

Oeo. M. Muilaou I* to build a callage ou .IcITcrsoti 
Are., r»*»r Kult-n cud. WW. 

Sir. i:h«. I'. Itatlibiiii t» building a ottag* at the 
enr. nf Washington AC and Madison Ave., coaling 
*J,,VHI. . 
Mr. lt.rioron I-uce la building a cottage on the we«t 

e.*r. nl -lotlcr Ave.; co.t about ffJ.nu '. 

Mr. Chua. Ilaxelllue is building a bouse, on Cherry 
St.; cowl, ».l.."aal. 
OPBHA-rlm'aaV. - Very Important change* are to be 
made lbl» autnni«r in Powers 1 GMMl MM HOMaa 
roll*:*. — M<Mi>. Kronier * Son. are lull. ling a two 
n't bl*a*k »u PUtnfleld Ave., caning «.-..«••. 

Me— r. Kalhl.iiu A llonruein are toiil.lnig a new 
brick block on Wnlcrbai HI.; MM, »IV"i- 

A.mmg tbe moat expensive hoium* now In prncoa. 
of enua'.rue.tlon iu this city, or soon to be. aro the 

,n wm. ! XM,.lle»..N.r. of FoodlUIn St. and College 

'a'SMglm «f Bmueonand Lafayette St..; 



s 



Hubert B. Woodcock. eor. Cheery ajid Sheldon 
St..; eiat. lltLMt, 

•,],. i. ... | nam".'* cr. I. at iv-i ;« .» I V\ n.' 
ton SW-: c- 1. »:.««•. 
Ueo. II. White, fountain M.; e.wl fln.niln. 
TlllirJIIiSf". — Mr. dilltua Itetkcy la building a new 
tencn etil li in»c on Kounlalll Sl..ou.Ung Slu.OW. 
New Vorh. 

BriLPIt" PfltnlTa. - K'W <>*' llai'lrnt mid \i-H 
SI., -V... .117. ore .fy brick lcu«pi-nt. tin r.«d. eoet, 
»7cw>; ..wio-r, rluaa Mlkar, Orna HandeM "■<< 'u'r- 
t, n.nili St., u«.ir Third Ave.; archiucl. John 

"To'erWf st . \;t. 3, S ami T. Ilve-at y brick tene- 
ment and ,t..re.. il„ roof ; coat. elH tttl; owner... 
William l> Koulki. and nun. Kie.hm.Mid. In.l.. nrv-lll 
te. l», 1». & .)• .lardiue. 



/('rondie-iv. -V*»«. K 7R 'tnd K7a, alx-st'y brick alnre. 
•late and Mn r.«.t. co»t. *V..'0>; owner, llavld S, 
Ilea*., M Wet Twenty third St.; arohlpwt. Iienry 
Fernbaeh, Luildera, Alci. Hrouu, dr., and .1. J. 
Brown. 

A'io»rg ninf/l SI., n », llfl"e Foarth Are.. 3 He*, 
■t'y l-rick teneinenla, tin roofa; coat. each. |M «■>; 
owner. KUeu Bmaa. llarerafaw, New York; archi- 
tect*, tMererdon & Puttel. 

Ir'.^fa St., .Vo. U.I. seven at'y brick atom, tin 
roof; MMv »da.Oi»; owner, Andrew I muglierty. » 
Centra St.; architect, Ueo. T. Powell; buildera. Jas. 
T. stevenatm and Martin Harry. 

Second Act., w », loll' If > <ht« Hundred and 

Taeiili ond St.. three--fy brick leiiomeuu and 

.t.^ea ltnrool;euet. *.aU»\ owner, Philip Ifc ran 



I'lo.uant Ave., architect,.!. C. 
1. l.von. 

II',,' r-flirtk SI., Xm. tm and 411, i nre-.t> 
bioana'inie front len«nii»nt». tin ronla; coai.eaicli, 
*li«a«; owner, didm Kreich, 101 Weal FHlivlli St., 
architect. Wm.lJraul. 

Bust r„rtulh St., Vo. fivo-afy brick tene- 
ment. tin roof; coat. *i:i.ia>'; owner, .Inel B. Smlili, 
9"d I'jaat <>nc HumUe.1 ami Thirty-eighlb St.; archt 
1... | ;,,i 1 •, -ji liter. 1- T. ii.ii I -ilnil l 

IIV.i .SijfeenM .Vo. 31.1. M ve-at'y brick tene- 
ment, tin rool; coat. *a,Wal, ou-ncr and builder, aiune 
aa I .*i. 

Carnal St.. .Vo. 274, fonr-et'y brick More, tin rr*if; 

r ■ , Hi*- an Kinnia I .. '. oi ', I ick and 

Helen II. Adams, extra* . 110 
St.; architect. A. II ogden. 
A l-Tr.lt AT I.* — Stat' St.. .Vo. f,, ralae attic to full 
»torv, new nut naif, ami two »t*v brick extenalon; 
also, interior alteration*; co»:. fl&.lai 1 ; owner, doe. 
F.C'hatelier. IHi l*J»»t sixteenth St., architect. A. B. 
Ogden; builder*, |l. i; K, Herbert. 

/>'tflk -I--.., .Vo. 4.11, alter baaeinent front; eewt, 
a.l,oiai, owner, *l. N. Hurton, Newburg, N. V.; urchi- 
tecta, I * \ i -Inrdlue. 
.If ii'.ieni H i.. .Vo. nro »t'y brick exten*lou. 
.mi; owner, Tlioa. A. Kmnielt, M. [X, on 
, architect. C'baa. IC. .lackMB. 

rhlltulelphU. 

Bill ntan I* Kit WIT**. — l*nptar St.. n a. (Mi'e Sixteenth 
St. 2 three-al'y dawlla., IC I *>V. duo. K. Mel.'tirdy. 

firrntn-Hrtl SI., n w cor. Berka St., In three »c v 
dwell*.. Ill' X «»'; .1. I*. Carre, owner. 

//■linor-t Ail. 3V.H. twoat y duell.. la' X 4h; 
Hai.lel Nevling. traclor. 

tmndttu si., above Thtriy<ixth St., two-at y > table, 
2t' x IK'.'Klruiaii Brn*.. coiitractorx. 

I»'.w*.«irfn» a'., ii w Fountain sr . Ilir«e-»i'y 
dwell., la/ x W; Mr* C. I., a-bcrlicluer, owner. 

Jliae«Ar.,no Bridge St , three-*! y dwell., US' x 46", 
.1. s, Tiivlor. coiilracmr. 

A-kton SI., near Penn St., S l«i>ll'y dwoll*., IV 
x .11' aud 17' x 47' C. C. I.lnaliaii, enntraetor. 

f.'nrerf Al.. near l.eldgh Ave., two .1 y dwell., HP 
x an', C. s. Oulgley * Co. 

Vorr* rn«M* A'., .Vo. 1110. tlireeat y dwell.. 
Ilf x 41'; He.irv M.H.re. .-wnar. 
RiHoiu ,fce., n a, and Cli«»tnut Hill Railroad, threa* 
Iwetl. ;u'x4J'; Tourl*on Briw. contractofa, 
I,-,,. » *, and Cbeemul Hill lUilroitd. 



M'J • 



.rICOII 



I' 



I 



liro 



ToatnilU * 

'Ta\t 'Me Waadred rw.f Ai»/« St.. Xm. I«, 1*4 
no.l inf.. 3 fl'eat'y hrown*lon«i from leucine. il*. tin 
roof.; c»l. e,.ch, »lli,iaBI; owner, Peter Cain acr.i 
BUM T«ei.tr iiliith si.; arcJiitecl. doecph M. UunHj 
done by .l»y*' work. _ - . 

»l«c Haidrrd ama Forrff falrd ML. I ». HV I" e 
Willi* Ave.. .1 mill y Iraiue dwell-., tin ro d.; co*l. 
aivch *i '.■un; owner. Uliarlea \ an lll|H-r, and l-Ji-t ■ hi* 
Ilitn4rv.l and FnrlYdblnl SI.; architect. H. s. Baker 

/.er.arjci ,4,c. ll w cr -hie llundre.1 and Seten- 
laeulh Si., fnur at y brick tenement and .tore, tin 
rod; eoet. $IJ. a«i; owu-r and builder, J""''," 
Warner, one tlmi lrcl and sixth St., cor. Ulth 
Ave architect. Will, liraul. 

/.-/-, a. rfou Avt., w *, 20' n * Hie Hundred and Seraii- 
lee'tnli st.. toor-Vjr brick tenement, tin narf: coal. 
fi ii- owner, builder noil *rchit-cl. aaine »■ la»i. 

i>r<»irfon A"-, • %Vn One Hundred ami seven 
toenili si., lourn'y brick tcnenieut, tin rool; can, 
(It tart, owner, builder ami afci, licet. «i» aa laat. 

tex.ii^oa ,4ee„w..r.i'nOue llui,.lie.| and seven 
te«,.rh si., tour K'l brick faclo.y. tin r<a.f; c.»t, 
a| h -„. oeucr. builder aud arehl t. ..me aa laat. 

F.ri»nlk SI.. » a. 71' - Seventh Av-.. lour «t y 
brl.-k lem m-lit and »l»re, tin r-ad; ci-t ♦..»««: 
owner. Mm Ku.h'ney.-r . w cr. Hlleeulh si. and 
Seventh AT..; architect. W ill. -I— e. 

II'. .1 f.fmUfx A/.. .Vo*. I*. 1«, 141 .. ad 16. 
three 'I y brick bulhllng for alu.ln-. aiairtme.il*. 
and aiaide, tin and »late nnfl en*«. *», 
A. M. Harney, g- 1 Broadway; arvhilei 
Jonea; builder. I.. X. Croa. 

)d,4i dee. An. ;ili5. •' txtml v Irame hiilldntg", fac- 
tory and b.'.ller.|i*i.i»o. »hingle and tin r.Hil»; c»L 
lotil. *.l..*tu; owner, C. d. Bl-ordba. ll. on 

E«ikth dee., n e coi.oimi llutldled audi welity 

fourtti si,. uvc-t y brick lint* ami at^oreat c»t 
ff*V«'i«« Al.a Walker. -U »M« 0M 
Slu.idr^l and •lUltUeth St.; around. Ih.e. ... 
1 h-meilij, tfatlittlt s , V o. 257. flee-.l-y l.rlek 



t'irceat'y dwelb., 
trnrtora. 

/■ire si n e cor. Franklin St.. 4 twn-*t y dwell*., 
on* «llb .tore, !«' x .>'. Adam Mann, o.ntr. 

Hull SI., neeor. Amber St.. C two-at'y dwelU.. 
IV i M*I McCulcheain lira*. 

A.nv»cr*e( si., a e e..r. Itece SI., three .t'y *tore and 
•itao.l , dwell.., W xi.'.andU'i II Haui.el Nev- 
llr-ir. coiitracior. 

,,l..io/,>a /..inc. w .. bet Berk. St. and Muntgom- 
ery Av*.. It) tw.^.t y dwelle., IV x 47'; da.. I even. 

°*W*Tiii St., aw*, and Schnol Lane. S-v.Ing Fund 
btnl lliis. IV x Id', d. C. Caldwell, contractor. 

I o t.Kje tan'. la»t. Clark Kin Ave, and Hi.irp'i Lane 
three-at'y dwell., .ViK': d. C. C-Atdwell, coulrac 

' jr |>iaiiar IVrwoa St.. * a. n MvHIon St . 4 Ihtce-.t'y 
dwell.., II' x 3.1'; dainea Hlni'liliir. 

J.I r.on sr., a cor, Hamilton St., two-ofy dwell.. 
17' I .Vi'i A. A. Harliier, contractor. 

TViiM .sr.. . w .- it Wallace St.. two-»t y church 
building, ate x \f. (ieo. F. Payi«eSI>..eonlraetora. 

/'aid/* St., .Vo. iaa i , w „„'y dwelL.le'x W; Chaa. 
Wad-, owner. 

AV,.r* St., .Vo. Uln. ihree-.fy store and dwell.. 21' 
x sr. tiruhb Broa.. conliaclor*. 

s. rraf,wM/k AT., a w e,.r. Ta-ker St.. Iw.>.»t'y store 
and ilwrll., IV I 41'; Win. t;albrailh. raiulraclor. 

Ii.ula Art., ii ». w Waehlngvui si., Uireen'y 
duell., IV x "W. W. It. Havl*. contractor. 

ir,/:,woriia ,sf.,»w,-..r, Montgomery Ave.. .Mbree- 
al'v dwell*.. IV x we; 1 In*. Net oitch. coi.nactor. 

M>H St., n *. bet- Whiirlmi and Koe.1 st»., Iu two 
afy dwell*.. IS' x ail'; l>. <larrl«oii, owner. 

(,".«.« i ..-.foil alalltaT, Hipka Ave,, threfr.t y 
dwell, r ' x 47'! W. lioiallellow. contraelor. 

Jrfvrmn SI., civr. lliriaion St., two-et > dwell., 2iy 



IP. W. 



orvull. 
r.'orrfei 
W. (!.. 



tainer, 
lla»ctt 



Isinrn»1,-v Art., a a, w Tblrly-aecond St., 3 tlireo- 
*t r dacll*., l.V x 4-'; Penn'wk Br.*., cotitracfir*. 

Aeinairdc SI., w *, n Capewell St.. lwo-*t y dwell., 
I7'x *»'; .1. II. BaMt. owner. 

CtH., .Vo. 2H0,*, two-*t y dwell.. IV I 40'; D. C. 
Schiller, eouttactor. 

/.io*/« St.. ' a. n Columbia AH., four-afy dwell., 
17' x 7J'. .1. i 'ull.ettaoaii, contractor. 

Mivrhrr AV..,»e«, ii sanneiaet St.. two-el' y dwell., 
la' i 1 1'. p. A. ticrbardi. c iittai'tor. 

SnmrTKl St., a ». e Ma*cl.er St.. twoat'y dwell.. 
W xtti P. A. tlerbardt, contractor. 

Am-ii-m sr., cor. Hazel St.. tao >t y dwell.. W x 
41'; llarrr Petit. 

'Areiif« *ei-ri.rfV A'/.. » * cor, )>an|ditn St., two *t'y 
faetorv, 4'.' x 77'. ii. H. Fretx, contractor. 



\,*ti. St.. aw cor. Brirgwde St .4 two.«t'y dwell*., 
on* with nor., If x 47'; f.ury.a * t ' 

fraM,- SI., es. n Church St.. on 
►V. ami eytlr.itcr.room. jr.' x 3ti'; IV ii 



, i I- : i. 



tor. 

l/<rin A7., n e cor. Pleasant St., 2 two-et'y dwell*., 
IC x 40*. Tourlaon Hro.. con tractor*. 

Sixlu'/iatrlk St., e e, a llarerford SI., Iwost'y 
dwell, and stable, la' x I." and J4' x '.'V; .las. Barlow, 
oaner. 

A'nrfa Xtnlk SI-, An. 19, lour sfy ■tore, iWx 70>; F. 
Brill, owner. 

i.r<io'* htrrv r.ntrd, w Foriy^ightb St., three-at'y 
dwell., 17' x M'-. l**ac Wia-al ft Murray, eoiilractora. 

t'kmlnut St,, a s. w Thirty -eecoiid si., Ibree-.i'y 
dwell., Ik' x ft**; Hcuben Yamall, owiaar. 

f iKi-aari-oN St.. e s. bet. |ilckln*ou and Taaker 
St... II iwo-.t'y dwell*., 14' x js'; .Inn. White, con- 
tracl.ir. 

I'nitthmrp St., Xo. IMI, three-st'y dwell.. 14 1 x 3V; 
I). C. Schuler. contractor. 

,4/or.ioii .sr.. Vn. 21«, two-«t'y dwell., la* x ; 
Itvidolph sindel. coiitracior. 



tag. 



Win, S. Wright.: 
Surly tmalx .n 
Third Aft., int 
one-ai'y ami h**" 



Weal I wenty -cvenlh st. 

i*lg.m*tk SI' . I f,f m tlf^.''*^ 



rlor court of Foundling Asylum. 
m .aent brick flhapel. .laic an t ga!- 
Ta.nicd mm r...<; owners. Sister* Ot Charity v<HI 
ori nll.ee, architect. Win. Schickel; hmlders. ler- 



prnnit.ee, arc 

aaoe Kiernan and John Downey. 



St.. stireen Uane, two-St y dwell.. 
14' it :«'; W. (l.aallellow. couuacUir. 

«rve,d SI.. ♦ a. e Pechln St.. tw.eal y dwell., :0> X 
»'; W. O.ai.if llow, rxintr*-tor. 

f,fik St., e a. ll Cumberland St.. tbrcv-tt J duel!., 
18* X I-'*'; Samuel Mil:., owner. 

4'i.arc* AT., ii e s, w i leiit.-n Hallroad, 2 tliree-sl y 
dwella.. an' i Ml'; da*. McCartney, onntiaeior. 

M Af.. w » liaupbiii SI., two-si'} dwell., ll'x 
42<; Harry Brva klchiiret. conliaclor. 

VicnTti-Tkirw at., • e cr. cherry St., vaext 5 «h..p. 
SS» xMi'i Samuel Hart, cmiractor. 

f.flk SI., es, a lluiiling.H>u St.. two-at y dwell , 
II' I I.': Frederick LauibrecUl. 

iinatd si., s s. w Tweniy.nllh SI., 7 Ihree-st y 
dwell... l.V x SJ'; .1. I., t-nrre. owner. 

.S. i,f 4 aide /'. *t X. I:. /.'.. above \\ l.aahlckon St., 

lhree-.l'y dwell.. 21' i IP; » . 11 II- l.a»9"n. 

Snrwe SI., s e cue. Bradford St.. three-el") dwell . 
22' « 7.V: .Inn. .MoClelliill. eonlfMMf, 

\V,«dUml Af.. ii,.wT»irl)-*we0t«ISt..3lbre*,t-v 
dwells., ItV x Penn jck Btoe., cam 



llorrt.a - Mr-Schad« is |.ulllug up a hotel building; 
<s-»t.*t.nOtt. 

I>r. V,'il.on I* hnring plan* prepared for a threc- 
M'JT brick bnilding. PD* x Key. wlthone knudrnl ai d 
thirty room*, for hotel pinpaMP) probable cost, 

■Wit 

H'.l era, — dohn liate* l> having a two-»t-y house 
built; en»t. •c,lfKi; ll.tl. Combo, contract.ir 

lir. Ii. Kelligg la I, ultdlng a two-sl y house; day 
work; W. A. Cordell. Superinletideiit. 

Wm. Sweeney I* baring loiilt R flvc-roonied cot- 
lor rent, which vullciel t-.'»aj. II. KoberlKw. 
ctor. Ileal.., lutcDil* pulling up a l»o.l> 

holloe. eiwlltlg c-'»,iaiO. 

K, W. Burden Is bnl'.ting a twon'y hoasc [Off 
Charles llarlness. rool. »2,-|lin. 

Meters. Meffcluuil A llrldges are putting nji a 
teniae f. l i.e. rge llonghiori; cool, »«.«». 

Tin*. Stephens ha* b t the coutract for a , 
W Sclge Si deiikine. for *2,20O. 

ll. r Campbell h«. ju-t Iw. ii awarded tbe < 
tract f .i a Uoum! tor Mr-. Hawthorne, at el.CMi. 
sr.. lie- full.* are 1 g prepared by W. 11. Wil- 
liam, for a ttireen'v brick .lore for P. B. Siminlt. 
Ml- i »V; cat, alw.ul O.'in.twl. 

d*.hn Mal.er is building a store, with rceldence 
above; cnel, tf.'.Slal. 
St w.l.E.-W. S. Ladd la polling up a flu. .tab!.; 
,1a, . work. ,M. Merrill. St.|»Mlm«i,d*ut, *s..t. al«™t 

MM 

St. Ii.ula. 

lU-ti.nintft rr.Rwii* - Fifty-eight permit, have been 
la.ued «iuce our la.t rcjKirt. of which nineteen ate 
for unimportant Irame bou-ca. Of tbe real lho*e 
worth tt^m mid over arc a. tollows; — 

t bri.t. Ili-lnr. 2 mljni ent IwtwH'y brick dwell* , 
cnet, t7.ia.Ki; Beilike, archllcct; .l.tiecher, Contrac 
tor. 

dim. Mcr>ermott. two*t'T brlrk tenement: cool. 
£1,1**1; Braily. archllecl; CI. Neumelsler. contractov. 

Carondetet Are. Furniture Manufaclnrttig Co , 
twn-»l'v brick Fumllnre Mainlfa.-ti.ry; cost, 'rfi.ooo, 
Klute t lllllebrandt. cintractoni. 

W. I.. Fitzgerald, iwn-st v brick dwell.; est, H.- 
00"; Brxoly, affchitect; .1 11. Frye, contractor. 

Harry s, Voclllnecke, tw>i-*i'y brick dwell.: cool, 
$-/*>'; I'lpe. architeel; ,1. H. Aaper, contraelor. 

II. .1. Poeera, two-sl'y brick store house; MM, f - 
000: sub-let. 

Mr*. Mary I* Knower, 3 adjacent twn-st'y brick 
dwells ; coot. S* ..Co, C. K. lUmscy. archllecl; K. T. 
Hnlfmann, clitractor. 

.1. T. <:ol*. tweeet y brick dwell.; cat, *2,."M); ,1. 
V. MnKtr*. contractor. 

South SI. I^mia K W. Co., thre sfy oar works, 
coot. **.15-i; Helm Bros., caumclor*. 

MclTieetera Warefanuae Co.. one M'y Ircn-clad 
warehmne. cwt, ii.mi. Keblck, architect; II. P. 
McChire. contraelor. 

A. L. Faul.2a.IJiv .nt tw*xfy brick dwells.; cost, 
• in.fWV; d. A. Cmlon, contractor. 

P. Neun. 4 adjacent tw...Cy brlrk dwell..: cool, 
«14,0«i; .lnna.en. architect; Becknicier k Rlelh- 
mann, eentiaetcra. 

B. Israel. 4 salj.eent two-st y brl.-k dwells., cel. 
IM,M0; May. architect; Win. Ilerkenhoff « Bro., 



K.'i.irafi ein - "'v brl i. dwell r it, W.10O; 

May, archllecl. Wm. Heik.nruU * Br..., contrac 
tor.. 

P. Slemmlor. t.rrn'y brick dwell.; cost, |2.9on; 
C. F. May. architect; daeger. contract.*. 

C. Kahu. two.fy brick dwell., Matt, I.-..300; W. 
C. Popp, contractor 

VYaalilnRton. 
In til.Mi lh* motitb of Mar |«nnita were i.-aed for 
!2;l new building., K« repair*. iMlj feet of eaull and 
IA awning*. Tbe receipt* fntn peimlts MM MBH. 
BctLMthk I'lkMlT* -'IwoSl V brick dwell., :s> X Sat', 
on It St. bet. Twelfth and T'hliteeulli St*., n w, for 
Fred Stlllll. c.«t. (r-l.lra*. 

lonr-ai'y brick wiirel>»i"e. 54' s \V, eor. Seecr d 
ami H St*., n w. for 0. W". Knox, cost, aift.tHk.; S. T. 
n. M. nieil, archllecl. 
Thro* Sl'y brick dwell., on Fifteenth St.. bet 1 and 

n^^t?:vs®.^*- mi J0 - 
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HE reply of the Supervising Architect of the Treasury De- 
partment to the most definite of the accusations made 
against him has been filed, and contains a simple statement 
of facts which every one but his assailants knew all about be- 
fore From the mass of assertions, more or less wild, which 
have been made since the investigation began, his counsel suc- 
ceeded iu separating one which showed a semblance of definite- 
ness and common-sense, and requested leave to reply to it by 
itself, instead of being compelled to )>eat the air in vain efforts 
to reach all the phantom's of the accusers' imaginations. The 
specification selected was that charging the government archi- 
tect with paying more than the market price fortho stone-work 
of the Philadelphia Post-Office, and was supported by the tes- 
timony of a former attache of the architect's office, who was 
employed to make measurements and estimates for the purpose, 
and of a stone-cutter, who compared the wages which he re- 
ceived for doing certain portions of the work with the prices 
which he asserted to have been paid to the contractors who 
employed him, and which certainly indicated that they received 
a handsome profit. To these representations the reply it made 
that the Government undoubtedly paid a large, even an exor- 
bitant price for the stone-work of the public buildings gen- 
erally, which were in process of erection at the beginning of 
the preseut administration of the architect's office, but it is also 
asserted, and can be readily shown, that the work for which 
the exorbitant prices were paid was executed under contracts 
entered iuto under a previous administration, which allowed 
the contractors a still larger profit, and were modified in the 
interest of economy by the strenuous efforts of the present ar- 
chitect, who, although ham|»ered by the acts of the very oue 
who has until recently been most active against him, succeeded 
in obtaining a reduction of cost which was probably as large as 
could have been secured without changing the color of the 
stone, aud the style of cutting, in buildings whose exterior was 
already about three-fourths done. 



HE nature of the saving made by the modification of the 
Government stone contracts may be surmised by referring 
to the printed report of the evidence taken in regard to 
these same contracts some years ago. Under the original 
agreements, made at the instance of the first Supervising Ar- 
chitect of the Treasury Department, certain dealers were em- 
ployed to furnish stone, at a given price per cubic foot; and in 
addition to this, to provide tools and plant, and hire workmen, 
all of which were to be paid for by the Government, while 
they were to receive for themselves fifteen per cent on the 
wholo expenditure, as compensation for their trouble. Such 
contracts as this might not bo objectionable in the case of a 
private proprietor, but as carried out on behalf of the Govern- 
ment tbey became a mere cover for scandalous robbery of the 
public treasury. We have heard the story of the contractor 
in Maine who employed apprentices for a small sum, aud 
chtrged them to the Government as skilled stone-cutters at the 



highest rate of wages, appropriating to himself tho difference, 
together with fifteen per cent commission on the amount of his 
theft ; and there were many similar cases. In one instance, 
the stone supplied by the contractor was of bad quality, 
being full of spots and stains ; but his men wore immediately 
set at work in repairing its deficiencies by neatly chiselling out 
the spots, and fitting iu small patches of the >ame stone ; the 
Government paying the entire cost of this novel mode of im- 
proving the quality of material, while tho contractor received 
fifteen per cent on the cost of renovation for his ingenuity. If 
we remember rightly, a single stone in the Chicago Custom- 
Mouse, one of many, is still to be seen adorned with twenty- 
two patches, as a costly memorial of the advantages (to the 
contractor) of the percentage system ; and so widely distributed, 
and so rich, were the profits arising from it, that a long strug- 
gle was necessary before it could be overthrown. Even now, 
it is thought that the attack upon the Government architect 
may have as one of its objects the restoration of this svstcin, 
and the suggestion derives some color from the fact that it was 
at first most energetically pressed hy the person originally in- 
strumental in its adoption. If there is anything more than 
plausibility in the idea, it is fortunate that tho attack is not 
likely to succeed. 



TTR many of our readers know, the laws of New York regu- 
rl late very strictly the arrangement of tenement-houses, 
' and prescribe tho exact proportion of the lots on which 
such buildings stand which may be covered by the structure, 
without diminishing too much the space to be reserved for light 
and air. It has become so common of late, however, to build 
tenement-houses of great height, that a modification of the old 
rules seems desirable, and with the usual wise caution of the 
New York Board of Health, a circular, presenting the rules in 
relation to the matter which the Hoard has now under favora- 
ble consideration, was receotly sent to the architects and build- 
ers of the city for their consideration and criticism. The pro- 
poned rules are very simple, and provide merely that tenement 
or apartment-houses not more than five stories in height may 
cover seventy -eight per cent of tho lot; while those six stories 
in height must not cover more than seventy-five per cent; 
seven-story buildings not more than seventy per cent ; and 
those of eight or more stories not over sixty-five per cent. In 
the case of corner lots, which are of course excepted from the 
operation of these rules, the only restriction is that where the 
buildings erected upon them are more than eight stories high, 
a clear, open space ten feet in width must t>e left at thu rear of 
the lot. Tho object of this Ls of course to provide for a circu- 
lation of air through the interior of the blocks, the importance 
of which seems to be more fully appreciated in New York than 
elsewhere. One can hardly help wishing that the Board might 
have the courage to carry the same principle one step farther, 
and prohibit the introduction, in buildings of this class, of any 
enclosed shaft whatever ; compelling owners to light all bath- 
rooms and inferior offices, if not directly from the outside, at leasl 
from shafts open to the exterior at the top and bottom, so as to 
be continually swept by a current of fresh air. Some of the liest 
of the recent apartment-houses have boeu already so arranged, 
but in others, perhaps the loftiest and most costly ones, bath- 
rooms, pantries, and even chambers are planned to open upon 
wells, closed at tho foot, aud containing an almost stagnant col- 
umn of air, which, as soon as the building is fully occupied, is 
poisoned by the fumes from six or eight, or even in the new 
ten or twelve-story structures, from twenty or thirty superposed 
kitchens, slop-sinks and water-closets. The ventilators usually 
put in the skylights at the top of such shafts do little lo im- 
prove the condition of the air in them, and nothing short of 
openings at each eud, large enough to secure the rapid move- 
ment of the whole of the included atmosphere, can make them 
even tolerably safe outlets, to say nothing of inlets, for the air 
of sleeping rooms. In Paris, where interior courts, although 
much used, are generally larger and more open than with us, 
the unwholesomeness of the air contained in thetu is just now 
attracting serious attention, aud their construction will probably 
be regulated before long by stringent laws, and if Paris, which 
has no very high reputation for healthfulness to maintain, finds 
it necessary to modify the present system by force in favor of 
the poorer classes, the officials of New York, in which vast 
apartment-bouses are as yet intended mainly for those who can 
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well afford u> pay for the preservation of their health, should 
c*rt*ir» Ijf not fail to **ize ih': opportunity for compelling now 
the adoption in such buiM.iigs of a l.i^jli siandard, ihe value of 
which will be kit for generation* bene; by all portions of the 



i|flIE prospect* of the IlosWh Foreign Exhibition seem to 
X" bright*:/! »* the time for it approaches. .So many applica- 
tions for space have been received that it lias been found \ 
necessary Ut add about one-fourth to the available area of the 
great building of tin: Massuchuselta Charitable Mechanic Asso- 
ciation by constructing a temporary extension, two hundred 
feet or more in length. Tin* extension, although intended 
only for a few monlh*' use, i* to be built entirely of fire-proof 
material*, and devoted to the exhibit* of fine arts, leaving the 
main building, which, although very substantial. U not fire- 
proof, for the display* of misccllaucoua article*. The French 
fjovertiment seems to have courteously interested itself in the 
exhibition, and specimens of the Gobelins tajsestry and porce- 
lain from Sevres will be shown, a* well ait some picture* from 
the galleries of the Luxembourg. Italy, ait was originally an- 
nounced, will send a large and interesting collection, secured 
in a great degree through the effort* of Mr. James Jackson 
Jarv>'». Among the minor feature* of the exhibition will be a 
number of characteristic restaurants of various countries. In 
the Persian department, which is to be one of the largest 
and moat interesting of ull, will be an Arab tent, where Mocha 
coffee will be nerved by Arab waiters. The Japanese exhibit 
will comprise a tea-house, with Japanese women a* waiters; 
and (ieruiaii and French rcstuuraula, as well at an English 
chop-house, will lie attached to their rcspectivo departments. 



PRESSING, ami as we hope, convincing appeal has been 
tnudn by certain New York members of thu Archaeological 
Institute of America to the enlightcuid citizens of that 
place for aid in mining funds for the prosecution of the explora- 
tions in classical countries so auspiciously begun at Assos. The 
total coat of such work as thut which was carried out with so 
much intelligence and success by the Amos exj»edition has been 
and will probably be for the future, only about sixty-five hun- 
dred dollars a year, ami important aa the ru-ults of the first ex- 
pedition have been to the learned, it is probable that in many 
place* diacoveriea are nwailiug the energetic explorer which 
would appeal more strongly to the imagination than tiny yet 
announced. It is by no means decided where operation* will he 
commenced, in case the money is rai*ed, but the ruins of Cyrene 
in Africa, Sybaria iu Italy, and several towns iu Crete, are 
suggested. Of these Cyrano would be on Rome accounts the 
moat available, the site being elevated and salubrious, while 
many remains of temple* and other buildings, and countless 
tombs, are still visible above ground. It would, however, hav- 
ing been continuously occupied and plundered by Persians, 
Egyptians, Creeks, Romans, Sunicens and Arabs to our own 
day, lack something of the romantic interest which attaches to 
the name of Sybaris, the city whoso wealth and luxury has 
liemi a proverb for nearly thirty centuries, and which, at the 
height of its prosperity, was taken by it* enemies and buried, 
by turning the course of the river Craihis through it, iu the 
mud which bus lain undisturbed upon it for twenty-four hun- 
dred years. 1'nfoi Innately, the marsh tinder which Syburis lies 
entombed is of the moat muluriolia character, and the fevers of 
southern Italy are not to be rashly braved, even for the sake 
of disinterring a city, so that if the task is undertaken, it 
must necessarily bo pursued with greut caution. 



CIRCULAR sent out by the American Society of Civil 
Engineers culls attention to the fact thut the National Ex- 
position of Railway Appliances at Chicago contains a 
larg'' uumltcr of s|>cciuieiis of wood, treated with various pre- 
servative applications, und collected by the committee of the 
Society appointed aUuti four years ago to report upon the pres- 
ervation of timber. The committee hus not yet finished its 
labors, but it i* expected that the final report will be made this 
year, and iu view of the great aud increasing importance of the 
subject this wilt be awaited with much interest. Of the pro- 
rvssf » in commercial use lor timber preservation the three prin- 
cipal one* are those called kyuuizing, which consists in impreg- 
nating it with bichloride of mercury ; btirnettizing, in which 
chloride of ziuc is used instead of the mercurial suit ; and creo- 
soting, in which the oil of oraoaote obtained from t*r is the ao- 



j tUeptic agent. The cheapest of the three processes is the bur- 
nettizing, which adds about five dollars per thousand feet, board 
. measure, to the co*t of the lumber, and may be depended upon 
i at least to double its durability, in dry situations. The results 
1 of kyanizing are very similar to tho'sc of the other proofs, 
but the co.t is about one-fifth greater. Creosotii.g, whirl) the 
committee regards as the roo.t effective process of the three, 
coats in this country from twelve to twenty dollar, per thou- 
sand feet of lumber. It is thus almost too expensive for ordi- 
nary work, but serves well for piles and bridge limbers exposed 
to the attacks of the teredo, which will not touch the creosoted 
wood, although it attacks timbers treated by either of the other 
processes. 

HE Chronique InduHritUe mentions what it calls the "new 
invention" of M. II. J. P.ron, for preventing the rotting of 
fabrics of linen and cotton by tanning them. According 
to the account, M. Pirou was struck by the circumstance that 
the linen bandages wrapped around the heads of Egyptian 
mummies, which show no sign* of mildew or decay, are found to 
lie impregnated with some vegetable resin ; and following this 
indication, investigated the properties of a considerable number 
of tarry and resinous matters, and found the substance which 
U extracted from birch bark for tanning Russia leather to be 
the best suited for the preservation of vegetable fibres, although 
others may be used. Whether M. Piron has pulenled his pro- 
cess we are not told, but it was certainly quite unnecessary for 
him to go back Ui the ancient Egyptians for examples of a 
mode of treating linen and cotton which is in common u»e 
among the sea-faring population of :ill civilized countries. 
One can hardly cross the English Channel, or glance at the 
shipping iu any Mediterranean port, without teting, amid the 
while canvas of larger vessels, the picturesque reddish sails of 
fishing boats and lighters, whose owners, iu pursuit of dura- 
bility rather than appearance, have put them to soak, when op- 
portunity offered, in their neighbor's tan-pits. Even iu this 
couulry tanned suits, though exceptional, are by no means un- 
known, and more of them would probably be used if their 
merits were better understood. 



HE Building Awi calls attention to the number of fires 
which occur from "defective flues," and urges the necessity 
for better construction of chimneys. It thinks that terra- 
colt i flue-linings form, on the whole, the beat safeguard against 
fire thut we have, and suggests that where these cannot be used 
the flues should be well pargeted inside to prevent the escape of 
sparks, and that in all cases chimneys should be built with 
eight-inch walls to a height of at least six feet above the high- 
est fireplace opening into them. This is a subject which needs 
quite as much attention in this country as in England, and 
nothing would please us more than to see" the managers of the 
insurance companies, who practically control all such matters, 
undertake an active crusade against a particular item of bud 
building which must cost them, in this country, something like 
a hundred thousand dollars a day. The art of building safe 
chimneys is a very simple one. Make them thick enough not 
to heal through, and steady enough to stand alone, and keep 
every sort of wood-work at least one clear inch away from 
them, and all danger from "defective flues" will be averted. 
The substitution of terra-cotta pipe-linings for an extra four 
iuches of brickwork is permissible in tome cases, but is not to 
be depended upou for protection, and the terra-cotta in the 
form usually employed adds nothing to the stability of the 
chimney, which is as important as the thickness of its walls. 
The pargeting of the flues, which ihe Building A r «uM thiuks 
desirable, is a very doubtful expedient. After sumo years of 
use the coating of mortar on the inside of the chimney, uuless 
made with a large proportion of cement, ofteu cracks and scales 
off, bringing with it iu its fall a considerable pari of ihe mor- 
tar in ihe joints, which are thus left more exposed to the pas- 
sago of sparks through them than if they hud been simply 
struck flush in the first place. As a general rule, a cheap 
chimney may be taken as a dangerous one ; the brick and inoriar 
needed to enclose the fire beyond the possibility ot escape, and 
to prevent the necessity for steadying the stack by bringing it 
in contact with the beams, cost a good deal of money, and until 
those who build to sell are compelled in some way to use the 
precautions which they probably know about, but do not see 
fit to employ, those who buy and live in new houses must not 
be surprised to have them occasionally burut down over their 
hoads by means of "defective flues." 
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THE COMPETITION FOR A MECHANICS HOUSE. 

HEIDI! r Or TIIK JI RY. 

() a mechanic the most impor- 
tant point would be the plan, 
in this tl«' 
l«> the ci.ii-|iii'uou* point* 
1. Oik- chimney for c 

iM-n ni mi to the 
from several room*. 

i. A- .-mall a hall anil H large 
rooms an |mssihlc. 

t. Possibility of 
air currents through 
;li<- rooms in summer. 

j. Simple exte- 
rior, and square |>lan 
» i. Ii few hnwlfft 

il. As mueli nl- 
Iractivencs* Inside 
.inj outside a> is 

consistent with the 

a. uve. 

" Minimum" (first 
prize) covers on tlic 
whole imirt' of these 
piint* than the other designs. Plan is thoroughly studied. Parlor and 
one bedroom have no access to the chimney, but on the other hand 
earli room in entered fi-oiu the hall, and ther-' it no waste space in 
either story. The outtide might lie tuoi-e interesting, Imt the whole 
sheet is thoroughly well drawn. The author of the scheme should 
give his tenant a chance to warm his parlor. 

" Sirrete Simplicite " ( second pri/e). IMan compact hut not as closely 
studied in detail a» " Minimum'*," since there i» more waste spare in 
halls. The stairs require more expensive finish, while in " Mini- 
mum's " design these, though simple, would he attractive. One chim- 
ney reaches alt hut one room, which is a very good point The stairs 
cut hadly into the kitchen, although this fad" is not emphasized in the 
drawing. The outside is attractive and simple, and the drawing is 
excellent. 

•'Broome Street" (third prize). This plan is larger than the two 
just named, and is less well arranged, as the first sUiry extend* 
beyond the second in the rear, the second beyond the first in 
frouL, ami the partitions are somewhat scattered. The roouis are, 
however, well arranged around the chimney, and the house is attract- 
ive inside and outside, ami lias a lietter exterior grouping than 
either " Minimum " or •• Steele Simpiicite." The specifications are 
full, ami ihi- recommendations for future expenditure, as the owner 
grows more wealthy, seem as if they might In- needed. The drawing 
is good, but lacks the dash of the two preceding sketches. 

u CattUU " anil " PertaritM H'kile.' These two sketches arc so 
much in the same spirit that the same remarks apply to both. They 
have a much belter feeling in the design of the exterior tlian ant of 
the other drawings, but it i* fair to sav that this is gained by a plan 
that gives small rooms and a long hail, and which makes two chim- 
neys necessary. Although a Ions and low exterior is thus gained, the 
plans are not such as would lie most useful to a mechanic. The 
front door in " tWu* V design wemi oddly plated, possibly by 
reason of the effect added to the iHilside by the pirch roof at the end 
of the group. •• Peregrin* While'* " drawing is simple and choice, 
and the linish of the eaves is knowing and good. Both drawings 
seem to have been mainly made with a view to an attractive exterior, 
ami in this Imth art- successful. 

"Country." Very good plan indeed; good enough for a lietter 
class of house, (iood mantel. Fair exterior, hut not especially at- 
tractive; not nearly up to the level of the plan. 

•• Utile •iulce." The plan in the first story seems complicated ; 
alcoves hair feel wide are not useful. While a lodge on a country 
estate might well have nxims in the roof, so that I he building might 
he low and piclit rescue, a mechanic budding his own house would 
wish a« good and clear second-story rooms as possible. This plan 
also rccjiiircs two chiiunevs. The cottage is, however, picturesque 
and the drawing remarkably good. 

" Cnhoul." I'lan about as good as any offered. The hall anil back 
doors well arranged; chimney not available for two of the rooms. 
The outside has some g.ssl "ideas of detail, but the drawing hardly 
does it justice. With so good a start as "Cobnut" is making, 1st 
ought to sketch more, so as to draw more freely and with more accu- 
racy and dash. Such surrounding foliage and lettering prevent a 
goisl design from appearing at its real value. 

" Vulcan." 'loo late for conqietition. I'lan rather crowded at the 
entrance, and staircase cuts into the lower room over the fireplace, 
although the view up the stairs from the hall might lie pretty. Chim- 
ney not well placed for the chambers. The exterior very carefully 
drawn, but not with the touch of a person who is used to sketching. 
The grouping is pleasing. There ought lo have liven an allowance in 
the full specification for Hashing a large cricket behind the chimney 
that blocks the valley. 

••A'A'.Y." Good plan. Fair exterior, but ]worlv drawn in per- 
s|>ectivc. 'Hie gable out of drawing, and the surroundings do not im- 
prove the sketch. The details indicate greater familiarity with prac- 
tical than with artistic work. 



" Ewkre." Stairway |>oorly arranged ; central chimney good. 
Details nicely drawn and perspective prettily rendered. 

* lim/ineei:" I'lan too small. Although it may suit the sum to lie 
expended, a family would In- very uncomfortable in such small rooms. 
The outside too complicated. Drawings carefully made, but lacking 
in artistic touch or feeling. 

- Bat." I'lan compiet, hut not interesting, allhmigh the start is a 
good one. The arrangement of the outside is satisfactory, but all the 
drawing is hard and mechanical, and die author should practise draw- 
ing foliage in private until he can succeed better than in this drawing. 
Practice in drawing from nature or good copies will alone give him 
a good, firm and free touch, * 

"B.D." Simple but commonplace plan; excellent exterior. A 
verv ucat sheet of drawings. 

u Cheek." (iood |«lan, fair exterior, hard and mechanical draw- 
ings. Better give up using the drawing-i«en so much in perspective, 
ami cultivate free-hand drawing; cross-hatching with the drawing- 
|«-ii i* particularly expressionless. 

•• St. Jmeph." "Too much hall, ami chimneys ill arranged. Out- 
side has too manv breaks and |Hirche» for looks, or (or a mechanic to 
invest in. Details ordinary. 

" Ventilation." Too late for competition. Plan quite good. This 
design is the only one offered for a brick house.. It is uninteresting 
in itself, and the pers|«ictive does not make it more interesting; on 
the contrary , it hsiks thin, and the window reveals are not shown 
in it. 

••Clipper." Fair plan; no fire in front rooms; very neat draw- 
ings; attractive stair-newel, etc. The elevation chosen is high and 
awkward; the building looks lietter in the perspective. 

•• lte<l-lho,l." 
and mechanical 
look mechanical. 

" Commtflile'." Too late for rom|>etition. Stairs poorlv placed. 
Plan unusual, without any corresponding gain. Detail anil outside 
commonplace. Pers|«-cti"ve muddy, and while the surroundings are 
elaborate, they are |>oorly drawn ; a workmanlike set of drawings re- 
.piires better lettering. 

"4 Flat." (iood plan. The rendering of the perspective give* 
promise of future delicacy and 
takes the lines out of the picture, i 
dows could lie better studied. 

" TWltlon " Plan awkward as to start of stairs. Outside of an 
ordinary type, and the drawing shows too little feeling for detail, and 
too much readiness to use ordinary mill-work. The lettering, etc., 
are not worthy of good drawings. 

« Welcome." Stairs out of the sitting-room not good, as draughts 
come down them. Better have stairs go out of hall; also la-tlcr omit 
surrounding* unless well drawn. The detail looks like ordinary mill- 
work instead of carefully designed detail. Better to have very little 
of the Utter than much of the former. 

II. W. IIartwki.i., Chairman. 
Roiikut S. Pkaiwkt, 

F. W. CllA.NDI.KR. 

[Tim design prepared by " 7?,i>/iiit>-7<N-)l " was received so late that it 
wns not rvrn suhniiitcd lo the Jury. Il will, however, Ue published.— Ew. 
AMfaiCAX A i ' 1 1 1 1 » . i ; 



Hilling Itsms oeiier ill lue |icis|*.-i n»». 

Compact plan, but iierspeetive rendered in a hard 
manner, and not we^l designed. The detail, also 



ess. Thet slo|>c of |mrch-roof 
injures the group, and the win- 



FROM BAYREl'TH TO RATISBON.- NOTES OF 
HASTY TRIP. — VI II. 



V 




ROM Rothcnburg to Nurcm- 
wrg is from the almost un- 
known to the thrice-familiar. 



from a town as vet 
by foreign travel to one which 
the hastiest tourist 
in (iermany cannot 
leave unvisited — one 
which has been so of- 
ten described — and in 
these columns as well 
as others — that I 
should have small ex- 
co*e did I stop to de- 
tail its attractions for 
the hundredth lime, 
livery student of ar- 
chitecture knows what 
be will find there, and 
it is safe to say that 
he will lie more than 
satisfied when bis turn comes for actual inspection. Revisiting it 
after a lapse of ten years I found that in spite of the immense, 
strides the city had made in the interval, il« old lieauly remained 
unaltered. New ipiarters hail grown up, the streets were much 
fuller and more busy than la-fore, the shops mote numerous and 
far finer. Instead of lodging ill a crumbling, odoriferous, musty inn 
overhanging the river, the traveller may now bo accommodated in 
hotels its spacious and luxurious as any to be found in Europe, situ- 
ated in wide and airy streets; but all these changes have made Nu- 
remberg more, rather than less, interesting. They are, indeed, ca- 
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ixsciallv instruct he and delightful as showing tliut now tilings mar 
bo combined with old In it way that injure* the effect of neither. I 
There was a great outcry some years ago over the commercial growth | 
of the city and the supposed intention of the municipality to remove 
the old wall* in order to give room for its expansion ; but the most ' 
rabid of antiquarians must allow that a living commonwealth h«« > 
other needs anil other duties beside* those of acting as the conservator 
of the relics of bygone days, and if every commonwealth attacked 
the problem of how to reconcile its different obligations with as much 
Intelligence and skill as these Nurembergers have shown, the art- 
lover would haw little cause for lamentation. In no place of which 
I know — certainty in no place where a sudden revival of commerce 
and industry has called for extensive changes — has there been shown 
so much loving and at the same time sensible appreciation of the value 
of ancient relics as in Nuremberg, l'arts of the walls were taken 1 
down of absolute necessity, in order to give access to the growing 
suburbs ; but not one stoiie more than was requisite was disturbed, 
and the damage would hardly lie noted by a visitor. All through 
the town the old buildings have been carefully preserved, the new 
growing up beyond and around them ; and the effect I* more har- 
monious than could be imagined from a knowledge of how such amal- 
gamation has resulted in most other places. Whiiu not adhering 
slavishly to old models the recent builder lias succeeded in mak- 
ing his structures seem as though they were the natural modern suc- 
cessors of their older neighbors, and not upstart aliens which might 
have grown on any soil. Where restorations were necessary they 
hare been made with such skill that no one who sees the famous 
Schtteiit Ilrunntn, for example, would imagine how great a part of 
it is duo to the hand* of recent workmen, copying with pious care 
the crumbling stones Bet by their far-ofT am-csturs. To-day Nurem- 
berg holds a place second to no German city, scarcely, in its commer- 
cial energy, and is especially noted as the home of many of the art- 
industries which have enriched Bavaria during the last dozen years; 
but it should be noted also as the city of all Kuropc whero the most 
loving and intelligent cart! is taken of the rich treasures of the past. 
If Rolhcnburg is unique as an almost untouched picture of days 
long gone by, Nuremberg is equally unique, I must repeat, in show- 
ing how to-day and yesterday may dwell together in harmony and 
beauty. 

One of the roost striking facts about Nuremberg — one which 
must impress itself at least unconsciously upon the mind of every 
visitor — is the degree to which the town is pervaded by the memory 
mid the influence of one man. Varied as is the history of the 
place, vivid as arc it* annals both in politics and in art, crowded 
though they are with striking and impressive names, there is one 
story, one name beside which all else takes tlie secondary rank in our 
interest and imagination. There are many places filled with the 
aroma of a single name— as Parma with t'orreggio's, asOrvielo with 
Signorelli's— but they present far less of interest in other directions 
than does Nuremberg ; the single ligurc stands out against a back- 
ground less viyid, less wcll-kuown, less crowded with mighty 
shapes, liut Nuremberg with all its other memories, all its thousand 
attractions of every sort, all its names of high rank in many 
branches, is first of all to-day the shrine of Albert Durcr. It is as 
his home that it appeals most strongly to our hearts — it is his life, 
his steps, his traces that we seek first and with the most of eagerness. 
The whole city seems to belong to him, to be part ami parcel of his 
work and fame. Kaisers and truculent burghers, architects, sculp- 
tors, other imintcrs, arc all forgotten for the moment when wc first 
nee Allicrt Durcr's home, and the longer we stuy the more his mem- 
ory seems to pervade the place. We follow ill* a hundred other 
threads of interest and throw ourselves into the history of many 
other periods ; but wc come back to him and his as to the main cen- 
tre round which all else but clusters. We can imagine Nuremberg 
without Adam Krafft or Peter Visehcr: without its Lorengkirchc, 
even without its ciudel. liut without Albert Durcr it would not lie 
Nuremberg at all. He is one of the few artists of whose life and 
labor we know almost us much as of their artistic outcome; but this 
fact would not make him so vitally present to our minds were his not 
a personality of such singular charm. Jt is something more than 
Rdiiiiruti.nl ; it Is affection we feel for the man and for the artist. 
No man was ever mora identified with the life of his native place, 
no artist ever a more patriotic citizen; and it is his just reward that 
he is perpetuated to-day in Nuremberg as perhaps no other artist is 
ill any other place, for it is only the tcorl; of a Corrtggio or Signor- 
clli we seek in the places where they labored — but it is the memory 
of the man himself we seek and find in Nuremberg. Everything 
s|M-aks of him — his tu'etures, the church where he worshipped, the 
streets where he walked, the k'neift where he drank, the walls he 
built, the graveyard where he lies buried, the tombstone with its fa- 
mous ' Emitfnwil." Truly did l-ongfcllow say of him — though the 
lines are almost too trite to quote : — 

'• Kiilror R(*im tlie ancient city and live sunshine seems more fair, 
Thai 1>e uuce li.is trod Its pavement, that he <n K e lui* brcatlicd lt« atr." 

He worked and planned for his city in life, and his city is his monu- 
ment to-day. The walls of the town ore perhaps the most beautiful 
in existence, but it was not this fact which raised such u lament when 
it was rumored they were to be < lestroycd — it wa«, to everv lover 
of ni l, to every lover of Nuremberg, the fact that Albert * Durcr 
had hail a hand in their erection. Is it not a proof that art brings 
the truest immortality, thU fact that Uuiur's memory n-igu.i in Nu- 



remberg to-day not onlv above everv other there, but more domi- 
nantlv, I think, than the memory of any man of his time lives in any 

place '! 

There is one other personality which is very living and very fasci- 
nating to some of us in Nurcmi»erg Unlay, though for different rea- 
sons,— for those of an extrinsic rather'than of an intrinsic sort. 
Wc do not care greatly for Hans Sachs as history, still less as litera- 
ture, reveals him to us; but Wagner's ileiflertlngtr has thrown a 
halo of interest about his figure which makes him very vivid to us in 
the streets of Nuremberg. I am sorry for him who goes to Nurem- 
berg without knowing this drama. He might as well go without ever 
having heard the name of Durcr. Nay, better, for he would soon 
IcArn of Diirer when once upon his native soil, but would always 
miss the delight of those to whom Wagner's Sachs is «uch a living 
and lovable figure. And it is not only Sachs himself but all the tem- 
per, all the life, all the picturcsquciies* of his time and his city wo 
arc shown, with such truth and clearness that we can reconstruct 
their image for ourselves from the rich fragments which remain and 
from Wagner's poetry. And here we have another witness to the 
potency of art — for art has done for us what all the prose and all 
the history in the world could not — has absolutely revivified the 
past, clothed its dead bones with life, and maile it as clear and as 
present to our minds as tlie present all about us. Not a few of u», 
I am sure, owe our first interest in the name of Nurcmlierg more to 
Longfellow's little poem than to all the histories and biographies we 
ever read ; and those of us to whom Wagner has sung of .Sachs's 
city, and to whom he has shown its former shape, care more for and 
learn more from the creatures half or wholly of his imagination, than 
for the dim and bloodless shapes wc read of in the historian's chron- 

' icle. I heard some one say once that in the last generation people 
went to the Wartburg for the sake of Luther but that now they go 
for the sake of Tannhanser. If so, and I do not doubt the truth of 
the epigram, the change is probably not owing sn much to the less 
devout temper of our dar as to tlie fact that in the interval Wagner's 
art has irradiated this piate too. 

A few years ago Durer's former home was bought by the city and 
restored as nearly as possible to its condition in his time. It is a tall 
half-timbered structure with an immense overhanging roof standing 
on a street corner just under the shadow of the cilv wall — which, 

' however, was not built when he was painting, so taut the gloomy 
studio on the ground floor was then much better lighted. Upstairs 

! we see the rooms in which he lived and worked, low-ceiled quaint lit- 

, tie apartments with square windows filled with tiny panes of glass. 
A good collection of reproductions of his engravings and drawings 
is displayed in them, and altogether, whether or no we hclie\e every 

. tale its (O this and that article having been used by him, his home is 
the most satisfactory of any similar abode I yet have seen. It is 
probably almost exactly as it wos in his time — and it is certainly 
just exactly as we fee fit should have been. Another place which 
no visitor should omit to see is the tiny little Wirlh»ehaj1 where the 
artists of Nuremberg used to congregate at night. It stands almost 
free near the corner of one. of the most picturesque squares of the 
town, and bears the name of the UraHntrri gliirkttm — which, being 
literally translated means "little fried-sausage bell." .Such was the 
title of an (esthetic cnf(5 in L'ii cr's time when aiTectalion could cer- 
tainly not have been a badge of art I At the corner of the low Imle 
building projects an elaborate wronght-irnn arm holding a bell — 
whether the original signboard or a later imitation it is of course not 
possible to discover. Within it is the tiniest of places, just room 
for a narrow long table and its rows of stools, everything in it being 
of the most picturesque antique appearance. Kelies of former great 
men hang all about, and on a shelf alwve the door are great beer 
mugs labelled with famous names, which are sworn to as having been 
tlie actual private drinking vessels of a Durer, a Krafft. a Vinhcr 
and a llaumgartner. Fortunatclv the room is not a mere show.placc 
but is still in use — daily crowiied with fat burghers taking their 
evening meal or their hourly beer; so it l» all the easier to imagine 
it* appearance in the glorious sixteenth century. 

As 1 premised, I have no idea of telling once again the story of 

' Nuremberg's architectural attractions. 1 will only say that no 
church in Europe is from a pictorial point of view more entirely de- 
lightful and satisfactory than the I.orciizkirche. If its interior hat 
ever been renovated ii does not show the traces of modern hands ; 

: and time has touched it with the most caressing finger, obliterating 
no slightest detail, removing nothing, altering nothing, only adding 

I a richer color and a mellower tone. The light in the church, especially 
toward sunset, is niarvelluusly beautiful. Such an atmosphere of 
golden mist falling on such an accumulation of softly colored, dusky 
treasures I remember In no other church. One does not want to crit- 
icise or to examine, but day after day, no matter what else of in- 
terest is on hand, one is t in p ted to cud one's task by turning in 
again to the Lorenzkirchc and sitting idlv for an hour to drink in its 
beauty. Architecturally, the church is of course, most interesting — 
especially so as showing how good an effect was sometimes produced 
by the juxtaposition of two quite different styles of building. The 
main portion of the structure has a nave and aisles, but the choir — 
very large in proportion — was built in the fifteenth century after 
tlic'//(/o'cmti/ rAr plan, the roof of equal height throughout and the 
divisions only marked by tall slender shafts rising In the iutricn its 
of the vaulting. The vaulting itself is as curious and a< beautiful 
as any 1 have seen. A narrow winding staircase in the wall brings 
one to a gallery with a Gut open balustrade which runs aiouud Lhe 
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choir nt a ;*reat height- From litis R marvellous perspective tif the 
nave is obtained and (lie entire beauty of tin* church iirst reeoguixe.1. 
Here tiHj we come close to (lie upper portion of Adutu KrnfTt's fa- 
mous |i\x which curves its head tinder (lit- ceiling tike a slender fern. 
Ami it is well worth examining thus near nt hand, even though wc find 
that the stone lias been covered with a coat of [mint. This must 
have Irecn done some time ago, however, for the color lias toned 
down again *o thnt one does not rcaliite the fact save, upon clone in- 
spection. 

It i» hard to say which is more interesting ; the building itself or 
the countless odd and curious relies with which it is crowded — the 
great carved chairs labelled with the names of the guilds wherein, 
until just a few years back, the guildmasters sat on certain occasion* 
to receive alms for the jwor of their corporations : the quaiut wood 
carvings of V'eit Stoss and his pupil* which rest against the wall or 
arc suspended in mid-air from the ceiling; the coats-of-aruis which in 
one place cover a large extent of wall, hung there in memory of 
families which have become extinct. Beautiful as art- the other 



churches of the city, their attractions are less to everyone, I thiuk, 
than those of this wunderfuljv impressive and pictorial isorenzkirehc. 
Fortunately one can obtain what is rarely to be had of an^ church 
— a good large photograph uf the interior, taken from a high point 
of view which, while it does not, of course, reveal the church to 
those who have never seen it, yet recalls its chief charm to those 
who have,— the glory of misty fight which (ills its rich interior. 

M. 0. vax Rknssklakk. 



PREVENTION OF FIKKS.> - It. [APPENDIX.] 

KOTE» ON IXIMC or THE VARIOUS AOEST* RMftOYRti TO BINDER MATE- 
RIA La UXIM-I.AMMAI1I.K. 

m March, 1HM, M. Solomon, of Paris, snb- 
inittiHl to the Hoard of Ordnance a method of 
rendering wis si and canvas incombustible by 
treatment with soluble gins* or silicate of not. 
ash. The same materials, employed In a differ- 
ent manner, had been suggested by Mr tnovr 
Sir Frederick I A 1*1 to render huts in the Crimea 
fire-proof. M Salomon's plan of mixing nnd 
implying tho silk-nto was open to question, but 
the subject was of such importance that Mr. 
Abel recommended to tlie Board of Ordnance 
the undertaking of ex|<eriuients without delay, 
yXZ: in which he proffered his assistance. 

. In August. 18M. Mr. Abel reported farther 
W. - _ *• •* on M. Salomon's process. Experh 

"n.Tr' ^ ^ , ma,,e wilh fi"H>«»f liquid* of tin 
- Q/>iY compot-ition: — 

riRsr bath. Kilo*. 

Acid sulphate of alumina 30 

• 1(1 




the following 



siu-oxii nxm. Kilos. 

Irrlsd chloride of calcium 20 

lielatimwglue) 

Wster : M 

G!ue having been dissolved by warmth, the salts were added. On the 
liquids being mixed, a mutual decomposition of tlx: sulphate of alumina and 
chloride took pbice, furniiug sulpliale nf lime and chloride of aluminum, a 
soluble deliquescent body possessing the property, like other saline com- 
pounds, of precipitating gelatine from its aqueous solution, and converting 
U into an insoluble sulietanre like leather. It was H. Salomon's intention to 
fill up the (sires, of the material treated with an insoluble substance unalter- 
able be heat, ami to produce* hnnl binding material on the surface with the 
precipitated gelatine. Soiuo difficulty was fouud in preparing the first 
ball), owing to (be tcmlencr ut tlie gelatine to separate, but the second bath 
■rive no dltticulty. Some dry timber was selected, and a portion treated as 
suggested by M. Salomon, via., by Immersion first lu the sulphate of alumina 
bath, mid secondly, after drying* in the calcium hath, while another portion 
of tins timber was treated in reverse order. Twenty-four hoars was the 
lime of Immersion. IMneed upon a charcoal fire lveshle unprepared wood. 



tho*e ttealed bv the Salomon prts-css were slower to ignite, aud, when with- 
drawn from tfie lite, did not smoulder so long. Bu 
iguited, the preparation was of no atall. 



Canvas treated by the Salomon process was very difficult of ignition, bnt 
it was rendered rigid and harsh by the treatuicut. 

In September, law, Mr. Abel report* on other methods for rendering wood, 
etc.. lire-proof. He enumerates Maugham's process, which consists in satu- 
rating dried wood with phosphate of soda and mnriate nr sulphate of 
ammonia, lu certain proportions; that of Lieutenant Jnekson, bv which 
wpsl is impregnated with ^a solution of salt* of niin^auil of ammonia. 

bility, are not cheap or effective. Silicate of soda, on the oilier hand, offer* 
MM! advantage*, among these being that wood is easily coated, and that 
tlie coating Is not deliquescent. Wood was soaked ill a weak solution and 
dried, and then piuecd on a lire with unprepared wood, when the protective 
character "f the silicate was fully established. A hut, built in the Marshes 
at Woolwich, was coated with silicate inside and out in one part, and another 
|uirt with a mixture of lime and alum, when tlie protective character of 
the former was again demonstrated. After the hut had been burned, an ex- 
amlnationof the clmrrcd planks proved that where the silicate had been 
applied, the fire Imd not completely penetrated. 

Also, In September, ISM, Mr. Abel Btates thnt by combining lime with 
silicate of soda, he produced a fire-protective for' application to wood, 
which resists the action of water as well. Tho fire-proof nature of the 
mixture is superior to silicate alone. 

In March. tHSti, detailing the results nf prarllcal trials with silicate and 
lime, Mr. Abel establishes the effective character of the mixture. A circular 
of printed instructions was afterward Issued, aud a paper «a» prepared on 
the subject, and printed in the " Aitle Mrmoln " of tlie Royal Engineer*, 
for lKKi. The process was afterwards applied, to some extent, to camp-huts 
at Aldershot. and silicato of soda nlono was tried on tho wood-work in tho 
interior of the huts. 

In August, 1X57, Mr. Abel explains that the fifteen tons of material, for- 
warded to China, Is not fur experiment, hut for use in routing wooden 

'From llio Journal of tb* ~SocMg of AM. 



structures on thnt stilinn ; recommending also its employment in India, 
and explaining how it could Ik- applied to thatched buildings (The recom- 
mendation to send the silicate and lime mixture to China is explained to Sir 
U. Huwes, March IK, lh5"). 

In July, 1S.V.I, Mr. Abel reports upon sail-cloth, anpisieed to lie rendered 
uninflammable by a process applied by Mcwsrs. Vcrsmann and Oppcnheiin 
(see punted memorandum). 

In July, 18T.il, Mr. Aliel state* that canvas and other fabric* mav be ren- 
dered Hrc-proof, or rather protected from fire, If the alkaline silicate* are 
employed in a |iernliar way, with other agents, and suggesting that applica- 
tion lie made of this disrocerv. 

In Jauuary, lHtsi, Mr. Aln-1 submitted to the Ordnance Select Committee 
samples of fabrics rendered lire-proof, Several sallue luslies had been sug- 
gested for the pur|s»e. but these were none of them tiiistnorthv in tho 
canvas submitted, a material of a protective rbarnrirr had been fixed within 
the fibre nf tbe fabric, a double lead ami sodium silicate. 

In March, lull, Mr. Abel gave directions for trial of protected canvas 
made Into tents, bnt reminded the committee tltat, obviously, nothing will 
]>revent the fabric from charring, if great heat Is at hand. The trial recom- 
mended was to ignite shavings in contact with the canvas. 

In July. IM1. Mr. Abel reported that experiments had been mode by him 
with clothing of mcu at ti e Royal Gunpowder Works, Waltham Abbev, and 
recommended in licit of ordluaiy clothing treated with protective material 
— which glows, on burning — the wearing of woolen Inbric. Tbe material 
called " lasting " was recommended, aud was adopted throughout the imwdor 
works at Waltham Abbey in 1881. and afterwards in other powder works. 
Its use was made compulsory in all manufactories of explosives bv tbe Ex- 
plosive Act, 1*~3. 

In llecembcr. IsTO, Mr. Abel recommended, aa protective coating for the 
interior of buildings lu which manufacture of powder is going nn, a material 
combining the qualities of the silicate of soda nnd lime coating, as already 
nropn-ed by him for camp-huts, with certain other qualities, such as its non- 
liability to retain dust-]*rticles. nnd non-injury from washing. Mr. Abel 
suggests— (o | equal parts of whiting nnd xluc iby weight), mixed and ground 
together; (fc) equal part* ihv measure) of water and syrnpy silicate of «>da: 
Id the mixed liquid to be stirred up with the whiting and line, and then ap- 
plied like ordlnnrv paint. 

In July. 18TL Mr. Abel recommended the foregoing and alsoTorbny paint 
mixed with silicate. Also recommended, a* before, tho silicate ami lime, 
for oiit-di«>r work. 

In Febriuiry. 1872, Mr. i 
protective coatings Tor indoor and out-door coating*. 

In May, ISTi Mr. Al iel recommended chloride of calcium for rope man- 
telet*, so as to keep them damp, nnd prevent Ignition by the firing of tho 
guns. This recommendation was ado|4ed, with very successful rtwulu. 

In March, 1881, Mr. Abel stated that tuugstate of' soda (first proposed bv 
Versnmnn nnd Oppenbeim lis a protective for fabrics, see printed re|«irt to 
British Association, |k*4i mny be npplied to wood and fabric* as a protection 
from lire; hut believes it has no advantage fur the first-named | 
the soluble silicate material proposed tweutj -five 3 



lu July, 1H81. Mr. Abel retried on a 
as consisting of a strong solution 



little novelty. 



of common sal land soli 



:imen of prejnml sail-cloth, submitted by Messrs. Verxmnun and 
n.luis been most effectively deprived of InriammablHty by the 
to which it has been subjected. When exposed to the action of 



Chrmitt, W. D. To Vndrr Semtttry nf State for War, Jtily 20, 1 

The specin 
Oppenbeim, 
treatment to 

a powerful heat or flame. Iurl.1inmal.le rnpor i» evolvesl. which'cea^ to 
buru direc tly tho canvas is removed from the source of heat, and the charred 
portions of the material eense oven to bum In n short space of time. 

The protecting agent is so firmly fixed In the canvas that It-is not removed 
at all by friction or repeated washing. Tho protection afforded to the fabric 
may, therefore, be considered very permanent. 

The only objections of ImjKirtanro which can be raised against the very 
efficient method of Mcwrs. \ersmauu and Ojipcnhelm, of protecting canvas 
from lire, are: — 

1. Tlie great Increase in weight which the fabric suffers, and which 
amounts to nearly fifty per cent of the original weight of the canvas. 

2. The comparative coslllnese of the protective agents employed. 

The first of these objections Is, to n great extent, inseparable from tbe 
efficient permanent protection of canvas and other fabrics from fire; as, in 
order to attain that result, it is necessary to impregnate tlie fabric completely 
with some material which will remnin in it as an insoluble solid. I have 
reason to believi^ how ever, that canvas may bo thoroughly nnd ]>rrmancuUv 
protected from hre, without suffering so great an increase In weight as that 
resulting fiom Mi»srs. Versnuuiu and Oppenhciiu's method of trmtment. 

The agents employed by these geutlemeu for the preparation of the can- 
vas aro compounds of tin, one of tlie most expensive metal* of commerce. 
The cost of an important process like that referred to can only be looked 
upon n«a»erions objection to it* employment, w hen it* object may be at- 
tained as effectively and pennaiientLv by'a much cheajwr method. 

The pnn-ess of protecting ean\ns from fire, to which I have called atten- 
tion in a letter of this day's date, possesses the very iiiiisortant advautve of 
coiii|«sralive cheapness over the process of Messrs. Venmaun and OiU>«-u- 
heira. 

1 tliereforo beg to »uggr«t that the protection of canvas from fin- by the 
agency of silicates, a* prupuwd by me, tie made the subject of experiment 
in the first instance, and that therompnnitjvclv expensive process of Messrs 
Venuuiuin nnd Oppcnheiin be practically tested, should the silicate* not full 
lil my statement ol tlieir efficiency a* protective* of permanent charao 
(Signed) K a. Abel 

Tho C'omparafire Value of certain Salts for Rendering Fibrout Sub- 
ttunren .Vuri-i'ii.rfanimiifrfe. 
At tho meeting of the British Assix-latlon at Aberdeen, in IRISH, a com- 
munication on the above subject was read by Mr. Vcrsmann and IJr.'oppen- 
hrim. 'Die pa)«r commenced w ith n consideration of the difference between 
animal ami vegetable fibre; the first containing about eighteen iwr cent of 
nitrogen, and tho latter consisting exclusively of carbon, hvdrogen nnd 
oxvgen. Animal fibre chars, hut is not inflammable, whereas vegetable 
fibie Is. Tlie first idea would be to Introduce nitrogen into vegetable fibre 
by way of a protection, in some such form as glue or albumen. Till, could 
not practically be doue, though tbe addition, bv means of urea, of thirteen 
part* nf nitrogen to oue hundred pvrt* of muslin, did render it non-inflam- 
mable. As early as 17:13, a ]«tent had been granted to Olmdlah Wild, who 
applied a mixture of nlum. bomx, and vitriol to jsAjier pulp, it Is believed 
that pa|.cr made of this pulp wa» used for making cartridges. In the early 
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Ftk-hs suggested water glass. The writer* el tbe y»\*t then inueredtd lo 
ghc »n account i'l their own rx\ el Intent*. They « ninieiici J tiyiug a* 
many a* forty different salts, and those salt* whicb seemed prrfcntble nu 
m e. unit of the small amount required, were afterward* tested <m a large 
•cull- in muslin manufactories, or in laundries. Account* lire given of the 
behavior of the following rr-.-igcnt*: Chiuilde of poUmMiun and ..odium, 
carbonate* of ]x>ta»h and soda, hydrate of soda, bicarbonate of soda, boiax, 
phosphate of roda. MMlU id soda, blsiilphiue of soda, sulphite of soda, 
silicate of soda i water-glass I. stituuale of soda, lung. talc of audit, cyanide of 
|WlUilrlntn , carbonate of ammonia, oxalate of ammoiiU, biUiratc of ammonia, 
plumphate of ammonia, the double fail of the phosphate of ammonia and 
*oda, sulphite of ammonia, chloride of ammonium, iodide and bromide of 
ammonium, mixture of phosphate of ammonia and chloride of ammonium, 
chloride of barium, chloride of calcium, biphospiinte of lime, sulphate of 
magnesia, tersulphate of alumina, potash-alum, ammonia-alum, sulphate* 
of iron, cooper, and cine, chloride* of xlnc, chloride* of zinc and tin. double 
Halts of proto-ehloride of tin, and chloride of aiumoiiiiim, pink call (?), The 
writer* state that all inorganic salt* applied in solution to fabric* diminish 
liitlainmabilitT Iit absorbing brat and excluding aens* of air. Ol all the 
salt* experimented U|>oii, only four api«-aml to 1* applicable for light 
fabric* These were: — 
I. Phosphate of ammonia. 

The mixture of phosphate of ammonia and chloride of ammonium. 

3. Sulphate of ammonia. 

4. Tuug.-tate of soda. 

The sulphate of ammonia wan found to answer well for treating muslin In 
the prorata of finishing, but tb<i muslin would not stand the Ileal of Iroiiii g. 
Only the Uingstate of soda could he recommended fur laundry purpose-. 
In practice, in onier to avoid the formation In solution of an insoluble bi- 
tungstate, it was found desirable toadd a small proportion of phosphoric acid 
or phosphate of soda. The salts tested being all soluble washed out w hen 
the fabric was wetted. Experiment* were therefore cairieil on with tin* ob- 
ject of fixing the protective material of ibr fabric. For this purpose, at- 
tempt* were made to fix sulphite of liaryla, phiwpliate in alumina, and some 
silicates, by precipitating tbem by double decomposition In the fibre; these 
attempt* were all unsuccessful. The oxide of tine and alumina wiu* found 
to protect the tlbre. but it did not adhere when washed. The oxychtoride 
of antimony proved a good anti-inflammable, and w ilhstoed the action of 
water, but not that of rs*p and soda. The lsirate and phosphate of poitoxnle 
of tin acted effectually when precipitated in the fibre by auiuiotiia from acid 
rotation*- They withstood washing, but liuged the fabrics yellow. So al o 
did arsenuite of tin. Stannale* of lime and zinc protes ted the fabric, but 
would not withstand soap and soda. Oxide* of tin could be permanently 
fixed, but gave a yellow tinge, and so were onlv suitable for coarse sub- 
stances, such as canvas, sail-cloth, etc. It was found, however, that sail- 
cloth treated with this salt lost in strength, arid iuc lf lJ greatly in weight. 
The conclusion arrived at was that there was little hope tb.it uniMutlaiiiiun- 
l.le agent* could ever be fixed In fabric* without Injury thereto. The tinnl 
conclusion nrriied at advocated the adoption of sulphate of ammonia, and 
of luugalale uf soda in manufactories of light fabrics, uud in laundries. 



Apl>liralion uf Ihr Soluble Alkaline Silkatti. 
In 183!>, Pmfessor Abel reported to the War-Office on the above subject. A 
poittoii of his report dealt with the application of silicate* lo the protection 
of w<**! and fahrie* from tire. When a piece ol wis>d, thinly coated with 
the silicate, is exposed to high temperature, or to contact with tlaiiic, the 
wind emit* inflammable vapor which catches lire, hut the glnxiog prevents 
the solid portiuu of lite wooil burning As soon a* the coaled wrsxl is rr> 
moved from the heal, the gases will no longer 1* evolved, and the Maine 
cense*. In 1*54, Mr. Abel instituted experiment* with soluble glass, with a 
view of discovering a method uf protecting wooden camp-huts from tire. It 
am fouwl tiialatliin eoaliiur of sIll.Tite afforded con-ldcnible protection, 
but this was diminished by the effect of air ami weather on {lie lsmrds. 
Successful results were, however, obtained by applying lime- wash over a 
cnatin)c of silicate, and a *eoud i*«<atiiig of silicate oier the lime. The bald 
coating thus obtained resisted rain, and did not exhibit any teudeucv to crack, 
shrink, or detach itself fmui the wood, lu IS."*!, satisfactory expeniueuts 
were lariled out upon a hut thus prepan-d. The cost of covering wood w ith 
the protective material was aliout lii. for a snrl.-ii-e of teu square feet; at 
the date of the report I1S.V.II, it was reduced to half that sum. The follow- 
ixii were the dilllciiltlea to be met iu treating enuvo* or other similar 
fabrics: — 

1. The protective material* render the fabric very rigid and harsh. 

"J. The substances employed have a tendency lo absorb niolMtire: and, 
therefore, to keep the fahrie in a very damp condition, an effect which, al- 
though promoting the efflracy uf tbe agent, is very lucuuveuient in many in- 
stances, 

X The application is, or soon becomes, detrimental to the strength and 
durability uf the fabric. 

4. The materials are of snch a naturi a* to he readily detaehed from the 
surface, or to be rubbed or sliaken out of the cloth. 

5. They are soluble lu water, and. therefore, their application most bo re- 
newed whenever the fabric has been eximaed to wet. 

In the CJi»e of finer fabrics which require washing. No. .1 would not lie of 
very ffreat importance, inasmuch a* the treatment by one of the numerous 
saline comisMinds propoaed could he repeated. The piobleui of protecting 
canvas, such as k* used for sails and tents, had been for the hist time satis- 
factorily solved by Messrs. Vemnann and Up|»eiilieliii, who intnstiiced into 
the canvas a compound of tin so jwrtnauently fixed that washing did not 
remove it, The strenjtlh of the fabric was not affected [hut see statement 
at the end of Versmann aud Oopohheim's papcr|. The canvas, when ex- 
posed to heat, or flame, behaved just like a piece of wisjd prepared with 
soluble glass. The only important objections wens the great increase In 
weight, and the costliness of the agent employed- Inconsequence of this 
costliness, r , iofes«or Abel luirt undertaken sum* experiments with soluble 
(Ellis*. Simple saturation with an alkaline silicate afforded rlHcictit but 
temporary protection. Ureal difficulties were found in attempts to lix the 
silicate ill the canvas by combination with metallic oxides, hat at las I a 
successful method was discovered, ol inducing the formation of an insoluble 
silicate within the fibre, the canvas being thoroughly sat mated with the 
soluble glass, and a second agent [the name of which is not given] before the 
semratlciu of the new silicate in the insoluble form occurred. The protection 
afforded was stated by IVofessnr Abel to 1* thoroughly and j eru anently 
elfecllve, while the cost of the material would be vcrv considerably be low 
that of the tin compound* used as the before-mentioned met hod. An appen- 
dix to the report give* an account of the experiments, at Chatham, on hut* 
coated with silicate of soda and lime-washed; also directions fur coi criug 
timber with protecting solutions of silicate aud lime. 



THE ILLUSTRATIONS, 

IIOfSK FOB It. C. JOH.NSOX, ESQ., WASHINGTON, T>. C. Mil. 

CHAItLK* II. HKAti, J It., A IICIUTXCT, WAAM2XOTOM, I), c. 
*f f S the site was small ami prey elite*] tile extension uf the house 
t~\ toward the rear, the architect was obliged to dispense with the 
' back stairs and introduced in their place a passenger and trunk 
lift IHMlng from the basement to top of the house. 

THK riTCIl ISSTITITK lltlLftlXO, nfrfALO, V. Y. MK. JAMES O. 
CI II.EK, AIICIIII iiCT, ItOClllsrni, X. V. 



PRIZE COMPETITIVE DEKICiNS FOR A MECHANIC ri IIOCSK RCB- 
M ITT Eli HV " Minimum " (MH. J. *. TIIOWIIHIIMIK, I.I INHALE. «>.) 

ani> "Sicrtte Simpticite" (mil A. c. schwkini. crth, bobion. 

MAris.). 

Fott description and comment see elsewhere in this issue. 




DESIGNS FOR A MECHANIC'S HOUSE. — f. 

KSCUIPTION of Jesisn for a 
luei-hanic's house to rust about 
I teen hunjred dollars 
l>l,.iiai), submitted by •' Mini- 

■HHH." 

This design contem- 
plates a small, eonipai-t, 
and complete house, suita- 
b'e in all res|*cls to ti e 
purpose for which it is 
inlemleil. Tho plan, in 
arrangement, is at once 
compact, having little or 
no waste room, and is also 
a* convenient as practica- 
ble. 

It is the intention to make the Dininp>ltoom the Livinj-Room, and 
heme the chimney -slack has (sen placed so as to ojyea line (rum the 
Kitchen and a good-silted fireplace for the Di:iin|j;-Koom. The stair- 
way has been made a " box staircase " in order lo lessen the ex- 
pense, thus saving the cost of a finished stairway with newel -post, 
balusters, string, etc. 

A slight saving in expense has been made by the manner of fram- 
ing. The studs in the main Jairtion are in 12-foot lengths from sill 
to wall-plate, the joist resting on a girt I" x 5", sunk into the studs 
one inch, after the manner of balloon-framing, there being a raised 
girt at the end* of gables. 

A slight saving lias also been made in the constnietion of box- 
frames, rcipiiring no casing on outside ; the hanging-stile is made to 
project lo receive shingles, clapboards, ete. 

'1 he cornice and gutter have been formed simply and economi- 
cally. 

A bath-room was considered a luxury ami has been omitted entirely, 
and the only plumbing connected with the house is the cold-water 
supply to Kitchen sink rind drains frcm conductors. 

All the doors ami windows are of factory make. 

Tbe house is plastered throughout the first and second stories, and 
is finished complete so as to make the house warm and cumfurUlde 
in winter. 

The finish is all of white-pine prepared fur painting. 
There will lie a cellar under the whole house, well lighted ami 
ventilated. 

The shingles on second story and roof are to be merely dipped in 
oil with Venetian red, to give them tone, and are not to Ire painted. 
The first story and all trimmings, finish, etc., to lie painted in coturs 
lo harmonize with the ltodv of house. 



The architect's fee has not hern included in the cost uf the house, 
and will be Sio fur drawings and s|sccificntion*, ami including two 
visits during the construction, the first one being at the beginning lo 
sec the work started in the projscr manner, ami a final visit when 
the building is to he accepted. « Minimum:' 

••i/.„,m„m; ' Bosiorr, April 1». issj. 

))M,r Mr, -I propos* to furnish material and perform the labor for 

d»»ivr "'" D 1 vours' SSr ,M L - £ &'r 



Design Scdmitteti by " Strrrle Simplicitc." 

Attention would lie called to the following facts; — 

prepared by 
y any point 



The prices ami ipianlitie* have been prepared by a Iloston I wilder 
of the first class, ami would cover nearly anv point in the suburb* of 



that city. 

18" rubble wall for cellar, laid dry 
feci alsuve grade; cellar 7' in clear: 



brick underpinning, fur two 
6'' x ii" ; joists, J" x 9'' and 
2" X 8", respectively ; rafters, •> ' x «" ; studs, 2" x 4 ', 16" on cen- 
tres ; gutters, I" x j", Stearns's cypress ; no back-plaster, but double 
.-hcathing-papcr ; shingles laid 5" to weather. lactorv d«*.rs ami 
windows. lW-*hingles stained with petroleum. Outsiiic and inside 
finish, and wall-shingles, one coat oil and two coals lead paint. Inside 
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finish, pine, with chcm stair-rail anil rap to post?. Simplicity and 



No. 32 Ltxr.txrKIt STitmcr, H.istox, Mam., April 21, I**3. 
Drnr Sir, — I will ajrcn to bniM the cottage iirording to tlio plan* 

marked " Hvitttt SimpTirilt, all nplel*. for j>l,4!«.«. 

Your* truly, Isaac McLeax. 

I and the qaantltlea of miter! til for your proposed cottage are as follows: — 

20 s<| jiU. excavation, .1 tl.Mi per aq. yd 9 Jn.oo 

S*l perch some. •• i.to •• perch TT.H 

7W «i. yd*, plaster. •• 28 •• hi. yd ITS.fK) 

400» brick*, bud Jtt.oo 

Tl«' ft. f ruining,' * sll.tm per M W oo 

«■» •' mugh boards, " 12.00 •• •' ts.Ort 

•' flooring. •• MO " - M.tt 

Sao " oulakde-flnUh «J» 

" shingles. '« M.OO |ier M WM 

5 keg* nalU, " Ml " keg ai.lMl 

1,1 iloorv, fraioee, himI flnlnb. UK St..'*! |»er di str fni IKI 

l« window*, (milieu ,nn.l niiUb. " S.l«l " wIihIiiw MJ.UII 

40j ft. base aitd moulding, M Mi " ft. Jj.ii) 

•JO» " sheathing, " 0.4 " T.Oti 

Slientlilitg paper lUm 

Mnk and pump !"-»» 

11*11 X'kl 

Stain 1o.no 

Bend grounds I0.0O 

Teaming I2JK) 

I'alntlug Ilo.itl 

Labor and iDcidentabj ... 4U>M 

Toul tir.nj 

STRAWBERRY HILL. 

-jrj CK.VTURY and a ipiar- 
fi tcr since Strawberry Hill 
/ liecatnc famous, it in doomed 
to distribution, if not to demoli- 
tion. At any rate it is to bo 
M>ld — house, plcasauncc, land, 
wages, anil lu-re- 
, lock and bar- 
rel. With the exception of a 
few precious hctr- 
luotns, the pict- 
ures and furni- 
ture will lie scat- 
tered to the four 
winds, 'lliere is 
to be an end. so 
far as hiiuutn 
name and fame 
are destrm-tible. 
of '• C h 11 ]) p e <!- 
Straw Hill," built 
by Lord Brad- 
ford's eoaehinae, 
out of his pick- 
ings and stealings, 
made into a 
pseudo-Gothic 
ensile by Horace 
Walpole, and 
adorned by the 
last owner, a lady 
o f exceptional 
tab-til, tact and 
la-aiily, with a 
gallery of con- 
temporary celeb- 
rities, verv unlike 

US*y" *P7W-V *• i9 ,Ke anrft'il works 

of art which defaced the residence of Lord Beaeonslield. The por- 
traits of her friends, painted at the instance of Frances, Countess 
Walilegrave, arc at least pictures, and the majority arc by that well- 
known Royal Academician. Mr. Sanl. These, however, go with the 
rest, and lie Strawlicrry Hill gallery will soon la' a mere recollection 
of the ir-.M-»r<« who assemhlcti their, as their fathers did at Holland 
House. 'ITie names of the successive owners and tenants of Straw- 
berry Hill have an odd ring when placed in collocation. To the 
fraudulent coachman who gave his master's horses chopped straw in- 
stead of oats, succeeded, at one time and another, Collcy Cibhcr, at 
the time the improver of Shakespeare wrote " The Refusal ; " Talbot, 
Bishop of Durham ; the Manpiis of Carnarvon, Lord .John Sackvillc, 
and Mrs. Cbcnevix. the celebrated tov-woman, from whom it was 
bought by Horace Walpole, who was delight*.! to see that 

"A •mull Euphrstes through the piece t* rdl'd 
Aud little ftnche* ware their wings in gold." 

and thanked God that the Thames was between him and the Duchess 
of Qucensberry. In his time Twickenham was a Bain?, as he clas- 
sically termed it, with "dowagvr« a* pleiily as flounders." Twicken- 
ham, no longer pronounced "Twit'nam." except by very ancient 
dowagers, is now a suburb of I guidon, with still a little land to 
bo let on building lease, but with onlv an occasional flounder in 
the water to startle the angler, whose fine tackle is rather calculated 
for roach and date than flat-fish. Waliaile tells us of Lord John 




Sackvillc having "instituted certain games called rrikctalia," 
bratiil in honor of him in a neighboring: meadow — a fact which 
may prove interesting to modern wielders of the willow, and it is odd, 
on the lawn at .Strawlierry Hill, to reflect that Walpole was stopittt! 
by highwaymen on his way thither from town, and that he and the 
resilient dowagers of the neighUirhiNHl kept a sharp lookout for bur- 
glars, but not sharper than is necessary in this present day, so much 
more iiermanent has housebreaking proved ttian the sister profession 
of •' high-tohv." Duval and Turpin have passed into the region of 
myths, but Jack Nhcppard is still to the fore. The robUd seem to 
have once Wn as knowing as the rohla-rs, for when Wal|H)le was 
■topped in rouipany with Lady Browne she expressed great anxiety, 
after the highwayman hail left them, test he should return, as she had 
given him a purse with only bad money, which she carried on pur- 
pose, as the smuggler* of Romnev Marsh manufactured base guineas 
in order to tic even with their French confederate*, who gave them 
short measure of the "right Nantz." The physical feature* of Wal- 
pole's retreat have also changed since his day. The riter runs with 
sharper scour in a narrower bed, and the trees planted by Wal|tolc, 
as well a* those of l'o|ie's villa, have had time to grow and remove 
from the latter the reproach of tutrencss urged by Waljiole with the 
fanciful indelicacy characteristic of the man and tlie time. 

To English people, and foreigners of mark who lived in the fort- 
front of politics or art, society or letters during part of the last three 
decades, few houses were or are betler known tlian .Strawlicrry Hill. 
By her virtues, her social tart and position, her keen intelligence and 
good nature, Frances, Countess Walilegrave became the centre of a 
circle uncipiallcd for intellect, rank and reputation, a legitimate but 
far more agreeable successor of the brilliant society of Holland House, 
lliere was no necessity to spread nets to catch lions for StrawU'irv 
Hill, for those noble animals naturally gravitaled thither. When it is 
remembered that Lady Waldeeravc was married four limes, ami re- 
mained on affectionate terms with the relations of all her husbands 
till the day of her lamented death, it is easy to understand that the 
influence exercised by her was of no ordinary kind. So delicate was 
her sense of appreciation, and, it may l*» added, reverence, that wlten 
she made important additions to Strawlicrry Hill she faithfully pre- 
served the character of \Val|Kilc's sham •• (Jothic," as he called it, and 
refrained from sweeping away the little low-browed rooms of ChopjHil- 
Slraw Hall, which, by the way, was not known by its present 
until Waliiole discovered it in an old deed. Had she 1 
prevent the sale, in 1812, of Walpole's relics, pictures 
there is little doubt that she would have done so. Pecuniary emhar- 
rassment — real, or perhaps, as has been hinted, imaginary — ' brought 
about tlie distribution of nearly all Walpole's treasures, except some 
family pictures and a very little china and furniture. All the rest 
was knocked down by that prince of rhetorical auctioneers, George 
Robins, the same who atiologired for the nuisance caused to a coun- 
try house by cuckoos and nightingales. All tlie rest of the '• rubbish," 
as" it was profanely called by a contcm|*irarv Philistine, was scattered 
to the four winds, including Queen Klixalietii'* glove, the tortoise-shell 
jewelled comb of Mary, Queen of Scots, the spur with which William 
of Orange pricked his charger through the Boy tic, tlie clock which 
was Henrv Vlll's wedding present to Anne Boleyn. the watch of 
Fairfax, tlie hat of Wolsey, and the Ixiw] or tub of blue and white 
china, tlie cause of the accident iuiniortali/.eil by Gray in tlie ode 
"On the death of a favorite cat, drowned in a tub of gold-fishes." 
The liowl and |K-destal were knocked down to the Karl of Derby for 
forty guineas. The sale tisik place in the pre-artistic period, anil th« 
prices realized were hardly more than a lliirtl of present market 
I values. It lasted twenty-four days. 

The modern history o'f Strawberry Hill is that of its occupation by 
[ Frances, Countess \\ nldctrrave. When U'aljiole died lie U'ipu'athed 
it for life to the Hon. Sirs. Darner, who resigned it in 1811 to the 
I Dowager Countess Walilegrave, who held the reversion. The Itouse 
! was suhsctjttcutly allowed to get (ait of repair, and was then sold up, 
I as already deserilasl. Severalyears elapsed liefore Lady Walilegrave 
I was enabled to rescue it from its ruinous condition, to restore it, and 
, add a new wing. The relebnited Walilegrave Gallery of Beauties, 
I or, more correctly, of Lady Waldegrave's friends, male'nnd female, is 
j not, however, in the new part of the house. It is Walpole's old gal- 
lery restored, extending from the Round Tower to the original build- 
ing, and is fiftv six feet long, seventeen feet high, and thirteen feet 
wide, lighted by stained-glass windows which originally contained all 
the i|iiarterings of the Walpole family. 'Iliis handsome room remains 
as it was at the time of Lady Waldegrave's death, and contains nianv 
remarkable portraits of distinguished men and women, the majority 
painted by Mr. Sunt, R. A. As a gallery of contemporary celebrities 
it is still unrivalled, although here and there it is necessary to prefix 
the gloomy "late " to tin- name of a person known all over the civil- 
taad world. At the upper end of the raillery is Mr. Sant's fine pict- 
ure of the Prince and Princess of Wales, 'the Prince wearing the 
ribbon of tlie Garter, and the Princess that of St. Catharine of Kmc 
sia. Near the picture of tlie Prince and Princess are the portraits of 
Lord Palmerston and l/onl Halifax, the latter wearing the broad rib- 
bon of the Bath; Mr. Gladstone, and the late Karl Russell — an 
admirable likeness. On the main wall are portraits of the late M. 
Van de Wcvcr, of the late Catharine, Countess of Clarendon, and of 
the Duchess of Sutherland. One of Mr. Sant's happiest efforts in 
his favorite arrangement in white is the lovely face of the Baroness 
Alphome de Rothschild in the bloom of youth and lieaulv. Again, 
one must write the gloomy " late " to the name of the Mari hiouess of 
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Northampton, ami willi more raecfll sorrow to that of Mrs. Stoncr, 
painted ill a light-blue ImII dress. Between the Duku Mid Duchess 
d'Anin.ile, painted many years ago, ap|*-ars Ladv W abb-grave her- 
self, by a French artist, a by mi means successful |»irtrail. Luly 
Spencer, with the beautiful Seymour iqipcr lip. appears in black, 
Lady Alington in white, ami Lady Sclina Hcrvcy in a superbly 
becoming costume of Uaek and ml — all favorable examples of Mr. 
Sunt'.- skill, tin- latter magnificently painted. The late Duchess of 
Westminster, while vet Lady Constance Gnisvcnor, ami the late 
Duchess of Sutherland, her mother, are aL-o by the same pencil. Latly 
C'hurehill, painted by Sir Francis Grant, ami the late Frances, Coun- 
tess of Morlcy eanie next, and then the late Lonl Clarendon and Mr. 
ilareourl. Sir Thomas Er.-kine May, the Duchess of Manchester, bv 
Minn Tckuseh, ami by another Luly artist, Miss Morilock, an admi- 
raJjUs likeness of the celebrated raconteur ami Quarterly Reviewer, 
Mr. Abraham HavwanJ, one of the most frequent guests at Straw- 
berry Hill. 

In the roitnil drawing-mom is a jiortrnit of the Marquise de Piic, 
mistress of the Regent Orleans, presented to Walpuh' by Mine, do 
DetTaml, who bad been her most animate friend, and in tin- antc-risim 
is a delightful sketeli of Lady Unmet, by Cosway. In the new draw- 
ing-room are pictures of world-wide fame, such as Maria, Countess 
Waldcgravc, by Reynolds; Waljiole's "My Cousin Wnlgravc." the 
beautiful Woman who was sii-ond illegitimate daughter of Sir Edwanl 
\Val|»ile. married the second Karl Waldcgravc, became mother of 
"the Three Graces," and after the Earl's .hath married William 
Henry. Duke of Gloucester, by whom she was Bother of the late 
Duke' of Gloucester (Silly Hilly) and the Princess Sophia of Glouces- 
ter. "The Three Graces " 'themselves. Elizabeth, Charlotte, and 
Horatia, who became respectively Lady Walih-gravc, Lady Fusion, 
ami Lady Hugh Seymour, ap|»'ar in the masterpiece of Sir .Joshua, 
at the end of the room, a picture for which lie received eight hundred 
guineas, or only nl*out thirty -live per cent more than has since been 
paid for u proof eugrav ing of it. Two of the "Graces" are cm- 
ployed in winding silk, ami the third at tambour work or embroidery 
of some kind, and all three an- seated round an oral-topped table, the 
original of which is still at Strawberry Hill, it will be recollected 
that a few years ago Mr. John Everett Millais, H. A., painted bis 
celebrated picture of the three Miss Armstrongs, avowedly from the 
suggestion of Sir .Joshua's "Three Graces." The new' drawing- 
room also contains the "Countess of Essex," by Key nobis; Ram- 
say's " Countess of Dysart," and "Mrs. Keppel;" the marble statue 
of " The Reading Girl," from the International Exhibition of 1S62; 
a mini llmi Ij inlaid pianoforte ; ami a graml |>ortrait of Sir Roliert 
Wal|s>lc, whose ah-lankar<ls were religiotislv preserved bv his son 
Horace. In the billiard-room is the portrait of the late l.ady \V able- 
grave, in a red velvet gown, painted by Dubufe in lHtil ; a delicious 
little picture of a young girl in red, attributes! to Romney : LoWBI 
Dickenson's well-known picture of the Lilieral Ministry of 1809-7-1 ; 
and a Duchess of MnrlUimngh, by Kneller. In the new dining-room 
are also several pictures of historic interest, such as |N>rtraits of Catlt- 
■rinc Shorter, the first, and reputed faithless, wife of Sir Roljcrt Wal- 
iK.le (mother of Horace), and the notorious Durotliy, Lady Towns- 
hend, whose letters and conversation were indecent and blasphemous 
enough '" justify all that the satirists of the day could urge against 
the language of ladies of quality. 

In the little low rooms of the old Chopped-Strnw Hall, bought 
from Mrs. Chcnevix, are several curious portrait* and engravings. 
Mrs. Kitty Clive's red face is among the quality u|>-stair«, the face 
concerning which Early Townshcnd said, after a few oaths, that 
Slniwlierry Hill would lie "a very pleasant place if Mrs. Clive's face 
did not rise u|aiu it and make it so hot." Her lady ship, wlto w as the 
original of the l.ady of Quality in " Peregrine Pickle," ami Lady 
Itellaston in " Tom Jones," was in the right as to the rubicund look 
of Mr«. Clivc. but unjust to that excellent comedian, whom Walpole 
described when in tin- receipt of a present of \etiison, a* (.ring •' up 
to the. cllsiws in currant jelly ami gratitude." Mrs. Clive dwelt at 
Little Strawlierry Hill, not far from the castle, in a house embowered 
in trees, tenanted after her by the Miss Berry's, and included in the 
coming sale. Wal|>ole, regardless of plagiarism, called it Clivden, in 
defiance of "Cliveilen's proud alcove," Anne Brndcnell's bower 
higher up the river. If he erred in admiring Mrs. dive, be never- 
theless erred in good company, for Dr. .Johnson declared his liking 
for her. " She always understands what you say," quoth the doctor, 
of whom tin- appreciative Catherine said, « I love to sit by Dr. John- 
son ; he always entertains me." 

Among the odds and ends of Strawberry Hill is an engraving of 
Mr. and Mrs. Garrick enjoying the air at their riverain villa near 
Hampton. Walpole had. as lie puts it, "contracted a sort of inti- 
macy " with Garrick, and wrote to Bcntlcy that the actor had affected 
to study his taste. Another curious relic is the receipt, preserved in 
Lord Carlingtord's study, given bv Alexander Po|»e for two guineas 
•luly paid to him for his Iliad," by Bernard Whallcy, Esq. There 
is enough and to span' to be seen " t«>-itivelv for the lust time " 
together at Strawberry Hill. — London Ikiity AVw*. 



NATIONAL EXPOSITION OK RAILWAY APPLIANCES. 
— EXHIBIT OK PRESERVED TIMBER. 




Tun Ilriiiuso Tkamk or En<ii.isji>. — The London r?c<i»om,V shows 
that the depression in the building trade of England i> easily explica- 
ble. Between 1*71 and ISM the growth in population wa»'l l.:lii per 
cent., while in the numlier of bouses inhabited, uninhabited, ami build- 
inn, there was an increase of seventeen per cent. It is an over prwluc- 
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FT PPK ECLATING that the 
rl rapiil destruction of the 
/ forests in this country, and 
the consequent advance in the 
price of tiinlsT, give increas- 
ing importance to its artificial 
preparation against decay, 
the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, some four 
ago, appointed a cotu- 
to rejsirt upon the 
•• Preservation of Timber." 

This committee has been 
pursuing its labor! ever since. 
It has sent out some 2,000 cir- 
culars ; corresponded with 
some SM |iersoiis ; cxauiillrd 
In I patents ; gathered simIi n- 
p. r:s. pamphlets ami publica- 
tions as it could obtain ; and 
generally collected all the in- 
formation it could concerning 
eX|H>rienee in preserving tindier in this country ami in Europe. 

The sjM-ciun ns now exhibited at tin- Chicago Exjiosition of Rail- 
way Appliances have been gathered by the Committee in tin' course 
of this investigation. They are shown in order to call attention to an 
iuq>ortatit economy, which must soon \v. taken up by our railroads, 
ami have been entered and arningi-d through the murtesy of the 
Western Society of Engineers of Chicago, which haskjidly ap|s>inted 
a committee fortius purjsise. 

The facte illustrated bv these specimens mav be hrieflv referred 
to: — 

Although almost innumerable methods of preserving timlier have 
been triiil, there are but few which have liven successful. Of these 
there are at least tliree, which, when well done, can Is - relied iqioii to 
prolong the life of wipod exposed to tile elements. These are: kyan- 
i/.ing, hurncttizing and creoRiting. 

In Europe, these methods have passed lievond the domain of ex- 
periment. I hey there prodiH e large economical results. In this 
country, the principal obstacle to wood preservation has been the 
cheapness of timber. It did not pay to inject it. because to In- effect- 
ive, the work must lie well done, and the cost of effecting this has 
hitherto added an undue pro|>ortion to the price of our cheap woods. 
It was chea|MT to let them nit ami to renew them. 

This condition of affairs is f;«,t U-ing removed by the rapid enhance- 
ment in the price of timber, and the proximate exhaustion of our more 
available forests; «< that the time has probably arrived when it is not 
only economical but neeessjiry, in many parts of the country , to pre- 
pare wissl to resist decay in exposed situations. 

It is believed that the "selection of the projier method to be used, in 
any particular case, dejH-nds upon the proposed subsequent exposure 
of 'the timber (drv, wet. marine worms, etc.), and on the amount 
which its value (unprepared) admits of being ex|>endcd u|»>u it. 

KVAMZIX.i. 

This con-ists in steeping the timlier in a solution of cormsive subli- 
mate. Details concerning it will be found in die circular letter issued 
by Mr. J. B. Francis. 

' For bridge and trestle timber, for fences in dry soil, and generally 
for vrissl exposed to the weather, but not to constant moisture, kyati- 
izing may be relied upon. 

The sjw-cimciis of timl>cr here exhibited, some of hemlock, exposed 
for forty y ears at Kort Ontario, Oswego, New York, and others of 
various kinds of timlier exposed for twenty wars at Lowell, in a sandy- 
soil, by Mr. Francis, illustrate this tsiint ; while the samples of spruce, 
from the gnte-hoxes of the Lowell Water-Works, excised in various 
soils for ten years, exhibit the effect of various degrees of moisture, 
and show that kyanized timber should lie kept dry. 

Kyanizing costs alsnit six dollars per thousand fcAtt, board measure. 
Under favorable circumstances it may Ik- relied on to double or quad- 
ruple the lib- of the more perishable woods. When' and when it will 
pay to use this method, will depend njsiu the price of the timber aud 

its'subscqucut expomre. 

DUUNKTTt/.INO. 

This consist" in injecting the timber with a solution of chloride of 
zinc. It cannot Is- done snecessftdlv unless tin' w<««l is first seasoned, 
either naturally or artificially, to deprive it of moisture, and make 
room for the solution. This j> foreed in under pressure inclosed 
cylinders, and is liable to wash out subsequently from the outer layers 
of the timber, unless retained in some way. 

For cress-ties, and for timber exposed to weather and moisture, but 
not in very wet situations burncttizing is probably, in view of the 
present price of timlier, the most economical method to u*c. It costs, 
if well dune, about live dollar- per thousand feet, Uwinl measure, or 
sonic twentv to twenlv-five cents a tie. It can lie dune for even less, 
but the result is not likely to be satisfactory. a 

The hemlock uud uiuplc ties here exhibited, which have been in 
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. 'ars on the Lehigh ami Susquehanna Railroad, and the 
oak lie, seventeen years in use on the Erie- Railway, show the results 
wlii.'U may Ik- accomplished. Iti Germany, burncttized fir and beech 
tii-s average fifteen to eighteen vears in the track, and this tm-tlnxl 
has there become the favorite for tics, after extensive trial of all 
the others. This process should by preference In; applied to the 
cheaper and more o|ieii-graiiicd woods. It docs not answer so well 
for bridge ties and timber, an burncttized timber is apt to check and 
split when dry and exposed to the sun. 

It will probably not pay to burnetii*? tics where white oak, or 
other equally durable wood* can tie obtained at forty or forty-live 
cents a tie, but a recent investigation u]ion one of the Eastern trunk 
lines, about 1,000 miles long, has indicated the expectation that with 
whits-.iak ties at sixty-two cents each, and hemlock tic* at twenty-eight 
cents each, an annual economy of S2->0,000 may lie expected lis bur- 
ncttizing the hemlock, instead of laying down the oak unprepared. 
CRKO8OTIN0. 

This consists in injecting the timber with hot creosote oil under 
pressure. The mode of application, and necessity for seasoning, arc 
iu tt-h the same as for burnettizing. 

For timber in very wet situations, or exposed to marine worms, the 
best method to use is that of rreosoting. It. is the most effective, but 
also the most costly of the various prtsesses. 

When well done, it costs from $12 to $20 per 1,000 feet, lx.ard 
measure, or about fifty to sixty cents a tie. It is the favorite method 
used in England, and is there materially cheaper than here, in conse- 
quence of the lesser price of tho oil. 

The English ties here exhibited have been twenty to twentv-two 
years in use, and show perfect preservation. Ties anil timlier'rrco- 
soie 1 in this country an' also shown, but have not had so lung an 
ex|Kisure. It is probable they wimhl be thrown out of service, by 
being cut into by the rail, long Ix'fore thev would decay. 

Creosote oil is the only effective preservative known against the 
Teredo Navalis. All other substances have failed. How much of 
the oil must be injected to prove siillicient, probably depends upon the 
exposure. The English engineers specify ten or twelve poOMU of oil 
per cubic foot. .Sane French engineers, and the American engineer* 
wil l have had exjicricnee in the South s|iecify from fourteen to 
eighteen pounds to the cubic foot, to be quite safe* against the teredo. 
E l h additional pound adds about 81.20 per 1, 000 feet, board measure, 
to the cost. Where it will pay to use this process depends upon a 
number of local circumstances and prices, which cannot well lie enu- 
merated here. It is very good but costly. 

Then) are other sulistances. such as pyrolignite of iron, and sul- 
phate of copper, which have proved fairlv 'effective in preserving titu 
Lor. but European experience seems to favor most burnetiizing and 
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prepared by a modification of the sulphate of copper process. 

'I he original patents on all the effective processes have loi 
expired. 7pi ~ 
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There are several patented mollifications anil modes of ap- 
li. a'.ion, some valuable and some otherwise, which an- still in force. 
Vhether it will pay to use them e.n h rnilrood will decide for itself. 
A« a rule other uc-thods than those which have been mentioned are 
either less effective, or are untried experiment*. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that to lie effective the work 
must lie well done. The sap or moisture must he gotten out of the 
tiinlier, and a sufficient amount of antiseptic be put in. If the solution 
exceeds a certain strength, the wood is rendered brittle and inelastic, 
so that Iwth skill end honesty are required to accomplish success. 

As an ins|>ection subsequent to the doing of the work does not estab- 
lish the fact whether it has been well .lone, the safe course for those 
who may decide to have some timber preserved, is either: — 

1 . To do the work themselves. 

2. To contract it at a sullicicnt price to reliable parties, keeping an 
inspector at the works to note the daily working, when the magnitude 
of the order will warrant it, or 

8. To contract the work on such terms that the profits shall depend 
upon the results accomplished in preserving the worn I against decay. 

As the Committee of Engineers is still pursuing its investigations. aiid 
is endeavoring to account for some anomalies which have come to its 
notii-e, it particularly desires to obtain the record of past experiments 
in this country (especially of failures), in order to ascertain whether 
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with such 

copies o( reports or pamphlets as may lie accessible. 

'J 'he Committee of the American Society of Civil Engineers, on the 
" Preservation of Timber," is as follows: — 
It expects to make it* final report this year. 
O. Chanite, Chairman, New York, <_'. fill 1 1 ■> Smith, St. lyuiis, 
K. R Asmiaws, New York, J. W. Pvtnan, New Orleans, 

E \V. Bowoncii. B.*t.. D . B M. II.u.koh, New Orleans, 

t» Hot scakes, Cincinnati, CoI.U. It. Mkvdki.l, San Knin. Um. 

The following is the Committee of the Western Society of Engi- 
neers, which is in charge of the present exhibit at Chicago: — 

L. M. Joiinsok, Chairman, Cui.-ago, 

I,. V. MoiiKHot'sr, Chicago. 

0. A. M. LiUKM RiM j. Chicago. 

Plense address all information, pauiphkls, etc., to 
l$o.\ t.u, .New lurk City. O. Cuamhe, 



in tins country (especially of failures), in order to ascertain w 
the failure (or the success) was due to the preserving agent se 
to the quantity or strength of the solution injected, or to the m 
applying it. Corres|iotidcni-c is therefore solicited, together wit 
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SAXITARY PUECAUTIOXS AFTER FLOODS. 

HE following instructions emanate from tho 
'omilf. (,'r>iiKullali/fl'/ft/ijiine /'uao-'yur, dated 
une 12, lSitt, and from the Conttil iCHg~ 
gti-ne P'Mii/ue, etc., tie SaluhrUe rlu Dcparlement 
ile lit Seine, dated January S, IH83, both of 
France. They are of interest to us on account 
of last spring's Western floods. 

.Sanitation of Howes. — Habitations 
which have been invadud by tbu waters 
should receive special care, so that those 
whom the Hood has ex|ielleil should not 
occupy them before they have been made 
sufficiently healthy for habitation. 

'They should first be cleaned out as 
quickly and thoroughly as possible, and 
freed from all dirt and debris deposited in 
their different parts by the water. 

Continuous aeration and the most active 
ventilation are the best and most energetic 
agents of sanitation for houses. 

'To increase these as much as possible, 
where it can he done, a large fire should 
be maintained on the hearth, and the doors 
and windosw opened so that the light and beat of the sun may con- 
tribute their part to purifying the air. 

At the same time care must be taken to dig a ditch ten to fifteen 
inches deep aro-ind each house, whose interior is in many cases be- 
low the level of the ground, which proceeding realizes one of the 
simplest and most active sewage systems. 

It will also be well, afler having torn down all plastering, which 
will Ira in a bad condition, to scrape to their bottom all joints in the 
walls, and to replaster the in in the parts of the house most injured, 
and where bad deposits have principally accumulated. The floors, 
where such exist, should be carefully attended to, and the soil order 
them covered with n disinfecting substance, such as pounded char- 
coal or sand, or else with an impermeable material, such as flagging, 
paving-blocks, cement, etc. Where the house is several stories 
high, the top stories should be the first occupied. 

Ureal precautions should also be followed in tl 
tain articles of .furniture, such as beds and mattresses, which must 
be renovated or replaced, and which should never on any account be 
used until thoroughly dried. 

Sanitary treatment, such as adopted for houses, should be applied 
with no less vigilance to stables and barns, to prevent epizootics, 
whose deplorable consequences there is no need to allu le to here. 

tine peculiar feature it is important to note, though It can onlv be 
accidentally produced ; it is the possible alteration of the water of 
wells and springs of potable water, in whose neighborhood matter in 
a slate of decomposition ni«v have been deposited, or piles of excre- 
mentitious nnd organic debris, or which may hove been contaminated 
by the contents of privy-vaults. Attention should be directed to 
this danger. 

To disinfect cellars into which, hy agency of the inundations, tho 
contents of privy-vaults may have penetrated, commercial sulphate 
of zinc may be u*ed. either by sprinkling it in powder in the cellar, 
or by watering the ground when the water has gone down with a 
Concentrated solution of this salt. 

For llie same purpose the solution of chloride of zinc, a disin- 
fectant known as " St. Luke's Water," may be employed. It is in 
daily use in the civil hospitals. 

The concentrated solution of sulphate of iron does well, but the 
disinfection is not so complete as with salts of zinc; it is, however, 
cheaper. 

The last consideration Is of little importance, because two kilo- 
grammes (nearly live pounds) of zinc salt, costing less than one 
franc, ai 



DO I' HI.E-TH1CK SOIL-PIPE. 

Jin* u, i*». 

To Titr. Ekitoiisj of tiik AvKmcAX AnciiiTF.cr : — 

Dear Sirs, — I see that the Health Department in New York re- 
quire extra heavy soil and waste )>ipe for buildings over sixty-five 
feel in height. This is excellent ; now cannot they go farther, and 
adopt and enforce some regulation by which X pipe shall be properly 
made, with uniform thickness of metal all around. Instead of being 
often enormously thick on one side and dangerously thin on the other f 
I have been told that some of the manufacturers of Mil-pipe, tlie 
Mott Iron Works for example, regard X pipe as a fancy article, 
about which no particular care is requisite, provided the consumer 
does not detect the faults ; and certainly some specimens of their 
pipe which I have seen look as if they hail hern cast flat, or the core 
allowed to look out for itself in some other way. We t-x[>cct better 
things from the Mott Company, and as inanv of us architects arc 
doing what we can to make the use of double-thick pipe general, 
it is peculiarly cxas|»crating to find that as we get it, it is less 
to be depended upon than the single-thick, and that by reason 
of faults which it is almost Impossible for us to detect without break- 
ing the pipes. If uo maker la disposed U> guarantee the quality of 
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his pipe*, il would not he very unren*onablo, il seems In me, i<> have 
an inspector from the Department stationed at llu- large manufacto- 
ries, whine stamp should be u certificate that they were pro|K-rly 
made. If that were done, we could re.piire the stamped pipe in our 
specifications, and would know whether we got it. 

Very truly jours, Double Urn. 

| fft leave ibis for Mine our- else lu mower. — Em. AmkmIcax Ajicut- 
Tiscr.J 

GLASS KOOF-TILES. 

WAslllsoitrtiN. .luce 14, 1*83. 

To tiik EniTOR* or tiik Amkiucan Aitt tiiTKCT : — 

Ci'nttrmrn, — We Iselieve we have had lately a circular from a 
firm wlin manufacture an article of glass, exactly of tlic thickness 
and size of a plate of routing-slate, to lie nwil willi ami to be hung 
like tin; slates, only that they arc transparent anil ss-rve the purpose 
of skylight* in pitched slate-roofs without attracting attention. If 
yon can eomniiinicaic or elicit through your columns the information 
sought for you will utilise Cl-l'ss \ Sell i: 1.7. K. Architect*. 

[Wr. Ix'!l«ve the glass r>"'fli>^;-«il^«» an' manufactured at fiitslittrgh. Ha., 
aid tlil-t thai some »f onr read'is in tli.it city Mill 1m- ah!.' to furnUk llie 
s|*cilh.- iufunoati..u required, ~ Km, Amkkii an Ahchit»ot.| 



STUDIES FOK BEGINNERS. 

Cuicaoo. June 12, 18*3. 
TO Tit* ElOTOIts OK THE AmkIIICAN AKCIII I KC t : — 

Dear Sir*. — I In",; jour | tin Inn for occupying your valuable time 
by asking an answer on the folluH ing by you. 1 atu a young draughts- 
man (nineteen years of age) in a siloution with an architect (where I 
t arn sixty dollar* a niofilh), have acquired some knowledge of general 
business work, viz.; practical draw ing in plans, clivation* ami detail*, 
but, as yet. know only a little of |»'isi»-i live, ami to some extent 
superintendence. I studied Kergiissim's HUloctf of Architecture," 
and the works of M. Viollei-le-Duc ; read the •• Amtrtctin Architect" 
the " Jhrttritl'ir itwl Art I'uruither." etc., but have mil any knowledge 
of the more dillicult calculation* necessary for construction, neither 
much abilitv in designing, i. <*.. from inv own inspiration. And now 
joti wuuld greatly oblige a sulocrilicr to your pa|>cr by j>oinling out 
which is the Is-sl way to la-come a prominent mi oilier ot the profes- 
sion (but I have not much money to upend in this direction). And is 
then* a chance anywhere in this country t" earn smnidhing and al the 
same time attend a college. a* this i.« sometimes the case in the old 
world ? Very res|H-ctfitlly, 1*. MrKi.i.Kti. 

(Thk unirkwl and most economical way of obtaining a oroncr start in 
professional life is lo enter some good architectural school, aii.l pursue Mtt 
course witli all iMtsslhle diligence, uturaninii-lh-d and unimpeded l.y anv 
work pursued outside the school at the same time. If clrruin.-liini-e* risjtiire. 
licit our csvrre*)>ondeiit *hnnld adopt instead the s'ow and blundering prorese 
of leaching himself, lie will tind the ilirce volume* uf the South Kensington 
t«m-l*iok on Hnit'Iitf/ f'/nttrwtion the best work lu heglu uilii. Tr.iirt- 
wine's Ku'iinrrr't ilun*- Hint «TI later give him lhe lM ginningof a steal deal 
of useful knowledge, which he should lit himself to nndii*i"ind l.y a course 
of study in plane geometry and plane trigonometry. After this (jrenic's 
fiV'f/i/ucrJl Ai\ul*)*i*. In three smalt voliiuies, will, if lie is prepared lo com- 
prehend It. carry liim stil! farther in the science of rousini.iiuii. To learn 
design, the oulv' way after a thorough drill in the classic onlers ami fonns, 
i* lo practise it roniiniiar.y, trying all sorte uf pnilil>*rns, with. If )iossitile. 
the hel|> of a jjiukI archileet lo ■ rlttclse his efforts. The prelCems should lx» 
of the «iui|ilesl kind, and should at hrsl be treateil willi siiict rifcrenn' lo 
c!ns»i.-ai precedent, leaving nil atlenii*s at original or ne dU val Ircatmnit 
until the tasu* hart tseen well disci|..liucd to the elcginccoi tlie antique tonus 
and |wo|sjrtbniis. A> the lialiit n[ thinking in arciiiii-ctural fornix bL-roines 
Htri'iiger. oiorr dilncult projiramuie^ nuiy iie uridcrtjikeii, hut nlwav* with 
t-aution In the inU'rvals of hi* stuclies in diMun. our correspondent, with 
other* who hm e the same aiulittion. should |H-rfect himself in drawinjr and 
sketchirijr from plasti?r e:i*ls of !w:olpliue anil architectural dtlai). and as 
noon its he ran uaiidle charcoal and craynu well ••uoin;h should tind or 
make for himself op|»irtiiiiltles for dra* liii' regularly Irooi the ilfe. Kmiu 
I'liidl.is and the Italian ciuipie-eentoist* down lo Willi:ini llnrgc*, lids tuac- 
llce has been the fountain of originality and nrti«tic excellent in the archi- 
tecture "I those nations and individual* who have followed it. and no one 
who ha* suffered hi'n*elf to be once |*!ui'trnliNl with llu; intiiut*! rjiarm of 
netdellirig and lini*, and breadth of lii;ht and sluide, of lie. h oii.an form, will 
ecer afterwards entirety lose, lu llie pursuit ol i uU'ar ;ir» hitectural fashions, 
the mM of Imtotv Wbkh ran alone give hi* woik a pciiiiaueut artistic 
value.— Em. Akuuius AHcnrrccT.] 



"TLIE GOLDEN BOTGU." 

Xkwvi.!ivii.i.«, M ».»., .Inn,, l». lssj. 
TO TIIK EOITOU* OF TIIK AmEUICAX ArcIIITKCT: — 

lkar Sirs. — In answer to the ipiery of '• Averniu " in your Lvt 
issue. I would say that •' The f»V//<vi li>m<jh " was a branch of the 
tree of rrosi-rpitie. which, when plucked by mortals through the fuior 
of the Fates. enaJil.-si them to visit and io return from the infernal 
regions with impunity. \\. !{. 



NOTES AND CI.II'I'INGS. 

C'oi.'MiXK Cathkurai.. — Since work on the Cologne Cathedral wn» 
hcjrun in litil nearly 1 1.IKJ0.O00 marks have liecn expended. The In" 
■ heils ahout the structure are now lieioir taken down and the terrace in 
front will s|K.edily be put in order Whin this has been done the noble 
pile will lie considered finished within and without, the new flagging 
only excepted. >'or the tearing down of the incumlirnnccs on the west- 
ern side it is believed that a sum of more than r«iO,tli») marks will be 
needed, a part of winch will have to be raised by another lottery.— 



A KCHiTKCTttRAt. Kx il i uiTius, llarssKiji. — Tim f'entral Society of 
Architecture, Itelgiuui, is organizing an Architectural Kxhibilion, with 
the support of the (iovernmeiit and the Municipal College of the capi- 
tal. It is arranged tu be open from .September 2 to M next, in the 
new 1'alaU de Justice, lirtuscls. The society appeals to arclupohigists 
lo lend for the retrospective ss-ctiun drawings of buildmgv ewled pre- 
viously lo IKK. and designed either l.y Itelglan or by foreign nrcliilect*. 
Further particular* may be obtained from the secretary, M. Charles 
Neute, architect, VH, Hue Hoyale, Mainte-Marie, IJruasels. 

Tins An.Axrua Tkkk. —Of trees mtrudiiccd into the United Rlatea, 
«ay» the .tsvriiron /.uwVrwfiii, the ailuulUA is said to he a much mure 
valuable one than is generally admitted. For posts no limber ia belter 
suited. The testimony of many farmers shows that it is nearly as food 
' life locust, and for fuel it ctpial to oak. It is hardy, grows rapidly, and 
is said lo be well adapted t» growth nn the prairie* in the Western Uni- 
ted State* In its native country (China) It often attaint a height of 
I 175 feet. The cork tree could also doubtless be cultivated in many parts 
I of the United States with success. In 1*54> a farmer in Wayne County, 
I Mississippi, "planted some Spanish cork acorns received from llie De- 
partment of Agriculture. Twelve years later lie bad trees from these 
| acorns, the largest uf which were 111 feet in height, II inches ill diame- 
ter, and the cork around the body was more than une inch in thickness." 

j Cnmcii or tii« Savhu ii, Moscow.— The consecration of the Church 
1 of the Saviour, at Moscow, one of the most brilliant features connected 
with the coronation, took place yesterday. The Our and Ciarina, with 
; the rest of the imperial family, the foreign ambassadors, and an inv 

Intense crowd of people, were present. This enormous and magnificent 
temple — " Krahin Spascctclya " in llie vernacular — was begun so far 
. back as 1H111S. Nearly four lluiiisnnd lalsorers for a mouth were cm- 
pluicd in digging out the ground for the foundations, and considerable 
energy was displayed in building the base, but after a while operations 
i languished and the work went on by fits and starts. The height of llie 
1 structure is g.-w* feet, and the style of architecture is the Knsso Bytan. 

tine, the building being in the form of a tireek cross surmounted by 
. five cupolas, one on each corner, and a large une, or dome in the centre. 
The ruof and the framework of the cupola weigh 1,WW tons, and the 
gilding on the latter consumed more than half a ton of gold leaf. 
Above the central cupola is a masxivc bronze cross, which can lis- seen 
i from every part of Moscow. The height of lis dome is 'MV.i feet If 
the celebrated tower of Ivan Veliki wen* placed under this dome its 
cross would come fourteen feet short of reaching its inner surface. The 
! I sspensky Cathedral might stand within this church. The bronze 
' frames of the windows, each nine yards high, weigh nearly three tuns, 
■ and the hinges of llie bronze doors have to support five and one-quarter 
tons of metal. Inside the walls are gorgeously decorated in the usual 
1 style of Russian churches, and contain a number.of jasper pillars, each 
I of which cost upwards of Slo.iMKK T he total cost of this wonderful 
building is estimated to exceed gil.ODtJ.tsH'l rubles, or nearly 8 1 5,1100 ,000. 
I Hut this is not nil. Kccctuly the architect reported that a block of 
1 bouses in proximity to the temple was detrimental tonne uf the aspects, 
and the synod voted $1,000,1 WO to demolish the buildings and to con- 
struct in their place a terrace. It must not be forgotten that this is the 
: second great cathedral which liu«sla ha* raised during the last sixty 
years, the famous one of St Isaac's, in St. Petersburg, having been be- 
gun in IM1I. and consecrated in l*oK. after an expenditure of yO,WW,000 
rubles, or 9g0.00Ois.T0. A third cathedral, not quite so large, is also ris- 
I itig at Nijni Novgorod, and will involve an outlay of SlO.IWO.lHHj More 
completion. — I'hiludrl^iuti Tdryniph. 



Haoisa. — There Is no little city in F.urope, actually none, »n carious, 
: so interesting, as Itaguta. l'ersons better acquainted with that coast 
have told me that in quainlness other Slav-\ i iiclun towns may chal- 
lenge it. My own experience of Caltaro and Anlivari confirms Ibis 
statement lu some measure. Hut ltagusa Is unique iu memorials of an- 
( cient state and wealth, and above all in its story Uf that story, in 
truth, 1 have learned but just enough to see that most students 
read it in a different version. It is one, however, of special fascination. 
This Is the antique capita) of thill single branch in the Southern Sclav 
faintly which has M l proved itself European in any sense other than 
geographical. It was a republic, the rival of Venice in arms and arts, 
ennuncTcc and enterprise, for ages. The winged linn finally overcame 
and enslaved it, but Kiignsun patriots will not admit that their fore- 
father* were conquered by Venice. Il was the shadow of the Turk 
that vanquished them, the iron barrier crushing their small territory, 
the incessant threats of a malicious savage I have no opinion on that 
matter. The legend of Kagusa thrills one like thai of a mysterious and 
silent ruin. He it remembered that this small, sleepy inwu gave us the 
flue word " argosy," for a great ship stored with costliest goods. From 
one stately gateway in the ina»si»e waits to the other is but a hundred 
and fifty yards at most, but at every yard one may pause in admire. 
Ju«t within, on the right hand, is a fountain, somewhat' of the Turkish 
style tin market days and holidays it is a pretty sight when the girls 
assemble at this place. livery village hns its peculiarity of dress, 
I mostly bright iu color, but lhe tlcr/c goviuinu is so supremely charming 
I that it kills all othprs. The rolse. of coarse black cloth, shniild be prop- 
! erly called a chemise: it has little ornament. Hut from Die round 
: "turban" cap descends a veil, framing a face often pretty, always 
I pleasing to llie eye, thus scl off. 'I bis drapery is of thick white ina- 
' terial, falling to lhe bottom of the skirt, and *o large that a girl can 
I wrap her whole bo.lv I he rein if she please. World wide travel has not 
| shown me a dress so becoming in severe simplicity. Opposite to the 
fountain is a church, and then the broad, tine street, smoothly paved. 
»iri''«in « lo lhe other gate. Its blocks of stone houses dale, tiiev lell 
no, ...i the fourteenth century; saving the tones which age alone 
can give, they might have been raised i esterday. Tall, solid, exactly 
alike and precisely aligned, they present that ideal of street arc hi lecture 
w hich we are laboriously trying lo introduce ; but we shall not easily 
match these handsome structures. Hetwecn each block endless flights 
of steps . limb the mountain side, with a narrow landing at interval*.— 

ift.'o. Ui-ul. _ 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 



a largt p #■ turn nfth* building int*ltiqtne* 
1$ jmtvutnt bf their rtyular correspondent*, the editor % 



BUIL DING PATE MTS. 

IPrintnl rperi,v<yilVm« of aaa- patnti htrt mentioned , 
fttktrwUi/)M detail illuitmlKms, may U attaint A 
tnt t onmitsvmcr o/" P nlent s t <xl Wn% aiaflfors, ybr 



C. ariswuW, Chi- 



279.1.-A Fjr»: Km *!•«.— 
oaito, 1U. 

2.»,l<a-'M. Wtxixirr-SLAT ADJH»rr.B. — George 
Hayes, Now York, N. V. " 

2? J. 10". C-.MBIXKU WlXnow-pLATFOB* AN J) FlRK 

Ke< ai k. — Thomas Jarvis, Chicago, 111. 

27*1,175. Fiuk-ejm Ai'K. — Christian Meyer, St. J*»al. 
Minn. 

if.:'. 1*3. APPARATUS FOR OPKltATIXll SFI.r-Pl.r81l 

ixi» Ci.osr.is. — Thomas Frosscr, Montreal, Oucbec, 
QMi 

r.v.m. riBE-EMAPE.-Thonuu W. Bicker, Bos- 
toii, Hun. 

279,193. Si-rvkvor's Stf.kl Chain-Tape a x p 
Itmci.. - Fred .1. Sager, Mnrysvtllf. O. 

279.214. At"** F.I*. — James Swan. Seymour, Conn. 

279,.xr7. Pip«>Ci;ttkb. — Caleb C. Walworth, Bon- 
ton. Milw. 

279.21a. Device fob Cotebixo Water-Closet 
Seats. -Mktml Baatiefnnd, Paris, Prsjicn. 

279,219. Uimir.R AXD II. .M. - Peter H. Jsckson, 
Sjui Francisco, Cul. 

279.2IM. llKXcn-VHE. — Mortimer 0. Lewis, Low- 
rlllc, N. V. 

279.271. WREXl H.-Frelerlek P.. Llnwoud, 
and J, Fuuresiler Simpson, I*hll.*lelphla, Pa. 

Tt^i^e^r^- 



^"jj''^^ HiMSrISu-APPABATOR,— Wm. W. Wythe, 

Jtb.hu. ' "pLl'siB Bob. - George C. Avery, Louuv 
rllle, Ky. 

27y.JJI. Doob-Bolt. — Charles Chirk, sjhuh, 
Tenn. 

279.317 3I«. FlBE-EsrAPE. - Charles K. Cleeoy Bod 
Alexauder H. Burns, Washington, 1) C. 

27K.3K. A K r OF MAX! Va< . I UIMJ I'ortlaxuCkm 
f.n r. — Edw.rd J. lie Smedt, Washington, |l. C. 

Wixoow. — Miltoii I- Kdmumts, Dsnbury. 

low*. 

27:1,374. Catch-Ba«is. — Thiebeaud GiUlat, Cincin- 
nati. U. 

27'J, .79. MCTtLtlC PlVOT FOB WlXDoVt'-BLIXD 

Slats. — Benjamin K Hall, lansing. Mich. 

27:i,4ii2. Mm lo fob K'»>Fi.\o-lii.icj>. — Lorenzo 
Lane and Laiiriu 1). Woodworih. Voungstown, 0. 

27».4u9. Ai.AUB-l.ut — Kdouard J. Musscrou, 
Paris, Prance. 

270,422. Co -t« TRt'CTIXO Toweba. — Sit ward J. 
O'Belrne, Evansvlllc. Iml. 

27B.423. iMifAtiox -SrAlxau-GlAss. — Eugene E. 
Oudtn. .Sew .ork.N. V. 

iSlM 4. WKAruAB-STBIF. — Lucius rarinele, Mack- 
inaw, in. 

2X9,143. Fireplace. - Henry Rembert. Willis, 
Tex. 

279.442. Balaxc-r Doob-Haxoeb.- Rogers. Hen- 
derson and Amos Sander., Phlladelphta, Pi 

i!7u,<m- COBBLXAltox-LBi KI.. — Jainea U. Saotto, 
Houston, Tea. 

MkHU. Parallel Dividbb*. — James B. Tetlejr, 
PltUburgb, PR. 

Kn.Aiti. OLAM Roof. — WMIbui Ward, Cleveland . 
Ohio. 

2W.W7. KooFixo-SBISOLB. - Henry Anrryl Jouee, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

2;j.«»«. Tool fob Drbmixo Stoxe. — Hiram A. 
Kimball, Phlladelohla. Pa. 

2;y,.vi'. Wkaiukm-Stbip. — Thomaa 8. Primer. 
Sioui PalU, Dak. 



SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 



ltaltlmorev. 

Pabsoxaqe. — Mewrs. J. A. A W. T. Wllwn. archl- 
tecla, bAVe prepared drawings for a two-nt y brick 
and stone riarAijunjfe for Christ Church, on St. Paui 
St.. betwoen KAger and i:hnse St».; cost. #I4.is>*. 
Dwlllimi. — Mrs. (.men is about to bulldathroe- 

ouse, oor. 
' brink stable 
V'yatt A Sporry, 



st y brick and KelKrllle bro»nsione hous. 
Park PI. and Jlllton St.. and a two-et y brink 
in Its rear. iromdesLjns by >los»r». Wyatt A ! 
nJ.Bro.nl 



Bl-iluixu rtsui.is. — si.ks our |a»i report twenty. 
Lh.-co permlla b Ave been grAUbxl. the uioie lulpor- 
UiiImi ulilcb are Hie loilwwiog: — 

Louis KiXKAjcr. J thrcott j mlck buildings, w s 
Scb.-oedur »L. between i'rau and i.omn.iru sis. 

£aabs vVamt, two-st y urick buduiugs, e s china 
Alloy, between ll.UAii.ufg and r"teuiout ats. 

tiLia Miapeou. tnj-eo^t y onck uuiidliuj, 74 Oran- 
by St.. belAt^u Lscter St. ami Letitrai Ave. 

O. or. ou, thi«i-et y brick buildiug, n e oor. Park 
Ave. and vVusou ht. 

Geo. it. i'K-satiuan, & two-st'y brlek buildings, s s 
Laac-ttii'i St.. bctotwu cheupe-ske and lsawion 
Sta., ajd I two^t'y brick builuiugt, e s Luwsou St., 
betw.^u Lancaster and UutcJiLna -nta. 

Hejry bach. 3 two-st y brick bUAidiaga, e s Fulton 
St., s of Pratt St. 

Klejoi»AMeitAl.tAU.^ sfy brick biUldlasv » 
wrer st.. Iwtwi.ea Fort Ave. and Clement T*t. 



Michael Kane, tbree-st'y brick building, w a Han- 
over St., between Fort Ave. and Clement St. 
Boston. 

ITol sES. — A three-et'y bouse, 28» x nO« is being bu'lt 
on Beacon St.. for Mr. h. L>. hvans: Inlander tlree- 
tey and T. J. WhUhlen are the eouiractora for the 
carpenter and uias-m work respectively; Messrs. 
Allen A Keuway, of Boston, are the architects. 

A house for Mr. C. T. Hubbard is now being built 
on Marlboro St.. from plans of Meeei-s. Allen A 
Keuway, of Boston; materials, hrti-k, stone and ter- 
ra-eotta. l!t>' a Vinal A llodge, masons; McNeil 
Bros., carpenter*. 

in ii. mini. PKBsiirs.— ttriek. — MaUtand Ml., Ward 
XI. for Sarah P.. Uwrenre family hotel, Si' and 37' 
a «l' and W, three st y Bat; L and H. M. Harmon, 
builders. 

(. msion uvallk Art., cor. Fairfield St.. Ward 11, 
for W. (I. SaUtonsLll. dwell.. 30> a Th' 0", foorsfy 
Bat; Woodbury A Leighton. builders. 

»',«/.- iMnmrt In, .-t., near Wyman St.. War<l 
23, for James A. Frampton. dwell., 3.1' x If, three- 
si y flat; Jacob LulpiiA.Ui, bulld~r. 




Brooklyn. 

BriLDixo PRBstrra. — /Man St., n s, I7.V w Orand 
Are., 1 ' twost'y frame dwells., gravel roofs; ciwt, 
each, f in.nno; owner, M. E. Fowler, 8 Verona PI.; 
architect and builder, I.. Fowler. 

>'i>.( n/ S«re»/er»IA aiiJ JiigMmlk .<(».. «WCV »• 
Third Ave., one-st v frame shed; cost. Bj.ihsi; own- 
ers, Nelson Hi..., nit Hnmilttm Ave.; architect, C. 
B. Fish; hntlder, C. K. King. 

Ciieron .-tee., e s, IIIM * ' Gates Ave., three-st'y 
hrowustone front dwell., tin roof; coat. vll.Orw. 
owner. I). C Porter, 261 Waverly Ave.; architect. 
J. Mumford; builders, C. Cameron and Wright A 
Brook. 

I'arifir SI., s s, sun' a Smith St.. four-sfy ami 
basement brick stable and factory, tin roof; cost, 
•20.ISKI; owner-, Figge A Bro., Atlantic Ave., eor. 
Hmllh St.; archit«H,t, J. Mumford; builders. J. H. 
O' Kourke and W. Lang. 

Oe Knlb Avr.. u s. 2rtV w Tompkins Ave., 3 four- 
st'y brick stores and dwells., gravel roofs; cost, 
each, fl2,iKHi; owner. H. o. Pearce, Wllloughbv 
Ave., cor. Throop Ave.; architect. M. J. Morrlli, 
mason, J. Campbell. 

Hnl,fn St.. s s. XV w Held Ave.. 3 two st y brown- 
slone front dwelU., gravel roofs; cost, eiu-ii, H,S0u; 
oaner and builder, Peter Doulon, 724 Sackett St.; 
areJiltect, J. K. Styles. 

Iirmltfn Je«.. s w cor. Dean St., 4 Ihree-sfy 
brownstone front dwells., gravel roofs; cost, each, 
S9..VS); owner, Jordan L. Snediker, Halsey St.. 
architect, A. Hill: builders, J. Klckard and A. 
Miller. 

Hmn%bo><ll St.. e s. W n Withers St.. three-st'y 
frame tenement, tin roof; l — 1 
lei Keete, ml Grand St.; 
builder. J. Scbooh. 

Ltfrrtt pt.. s w eor. Franklin Ave.. 2 three-st'y 
and basement hrownstono front dwells., tin roofs, 
cost, Bl '.(■>• and *:,MHi; owner, A. Tredwell, MO 
rrsoklln Are.; architect and builder. J. S. Frost. 

AVaac/m A<f.. w », sry s Mfferts pi., thrcejl y 
brownstone front dwrl).; cost, sii.csw; owner, etc.. 
same as last. 

In/iigrtu Aet..»t, 29V e Broadway, two-st'y belch 
dwell., tin roof; cost, »»,7W1; owner. F. V. ft..hs.i 
non. »>0 Broadway; arehlt-et and bulkier, ti. U. Bo- 
hanuon; mason, »°. Pollvar 

Mat 
brick 
owner, 
St., 
field. 

tVcrwioal ^re., e i, Vf a Greene Ave., flve-et'y 



grsolte front dwell. 
ivi.lHKi; owner, K. C. 
teet 



slars ami 

Cathedral 0 



rporation; archl 

d. P. C. Keely. 

IP. Joi/f St.. An. a»1, n s, act' w Richards St.. three- 
st'y frame tenement, tin roof; cost, $-i,3u0; owner, 
Patrick Banks. 49 Wolcott St.; architect, Q. Damen; 
masou. F. MoQulnn. 

Cosmmvt An. 233, e s, lOb* n F-lIiabeth St.. fonr- 
st'y double tenement, tin roof; cost, 4>,2*a): owner, 
Julius Fehlbaber, on premises; architect, P. Itader- 
tnanu; mason*, P. Kelly A Son. 

A'AtrrA PL. .Vs. 62. three-st'y and basement brick 
tenement, tin roof; coat, B8.00U; owner, Jas. Crass, 
138 Miquecr St.; architect, U. Damen; masou, P. 
MeQuli.n. 

/•resirfrsf St nIR's Iloyt St.. 4 three-st'y ami 
1 lao-sry and basement brownstoue front dwells., 
gravel roots; cost, each, e4^A»>; owner. Chester 
Bedell. 231 Smith St.: architect and builder, Theo. 
Pearson; mason, Walton Smith. 

,Vi»sa<m Are., Xo. 112. near Leonard SL, four-et'y 
frame store and double tenement, gravel roof, cost, 
Bo.iv 0. owner, Wm. Inching, lie Norman Are.; archi- 
tect. .1. P. Leo; builders. Randall A Miller 

X np St., a a, IS*Y e Marey Are., 3 three-st'y 
brownstone front dwells., tin roofs: coat, each, 
RA.IHhi. owner, architect and builder, Thos. II. Sad- 
dlngtoo. 963 llewce St. 

Mvtdtrion Si., % a, 2tsy e Harrison Are., 4 three. 
at'y frame double tenements, tin roofs; ooat, each, 
tMjaM; owner. B. Boesert. Ilarruoo Are., near 
Lynch St.; arehttwt, J. Platte; btuid.ua, J. Ater 
and F. Herts. 

I'Hinn Sr.. a a. 100' w Fifth Ave., also. Prttvtent 
SI., n a. tun' w Fifth Are., 12 two at'y brick dwells., 
tin roofs: cost. each. e2 v < A>i, owner, architect and 
builder, E. C. Squanec. 23s Eleventh St. 

Chloaco. 

SlOBES. — C. 



Buildixo Permits. — E. Jalor, two-at y brick flats. 
21' x as', tm Wesson St. ; cr-t, *3,i> n. 

Undahl A .lohu«>n, two-st y brick Bala, 22' x 
Heltak St.: cost, so.isw. 

Aug. Sickel. iswt'i store and dwell., If x SV, 
KB North HaUled St.. cost. »'.(«.. 

II. Wl 1, 2 two st y basement dwells., 44» x 73», 411 
-4r3 Adams St.: cot. »?. 0 ■. 

A. K. W. Schmidt, Iwo^fy store and dwell.. US' x 
my, 111 tig.lei, Av..; <•.«.!, »t,0l»l. 

John hiddle, two st y dwell., 2T x JO', S4M Dear- 
born St.; cost, et.isKi. 

ii. M. ijungrlch, tw.est'y brick moulding-ractory, 
75' a 7/1', I'-l.i Armour St.. ciiet, Btj,i« o. 

U. Stirrer, thn-e-si y dwell., x «- ', 607 North 
Clark St.; cost . «7 J>x>. 

Jno. slaillk, twu-st'y l«ascmenl dwell., 21' x 34' 
H27 AUji.ti Ave.; coat, SJ.wsl. 

Jno. Cudahy 
Wabash Ave.; cost. 1J 

J. Parker, tw.Mit v basement dwell., 22' a 46' 
44 O'Brien St.; cost, ea.ULO. 

A. Cliemelek, t.o-st'y basement dwell., £1' x Oe' 
737 IjfH.inls St ; cost. e3.'(n. 

F. Fmubmann. three-st'y dwell., 25' X 70*, fllli 
North Llark St.; cost, alo.noti, 

W. W. Cole, two-st y basement dwell,, tlf » 9f 
2MKushst.,c,*t.»| 1 .,C.si. 

John seuily, three st y liasrment elore and dwell.. 



st'y brick harts, 27' x W, 3213 



st y ha. 

84' X 74'. Ml south Italsted St.; cost. »7.s» . 

J. Kelglter.taiest'y store and dwell., 2&> x 61)' 42* 
Indiana M-. nsl, tUW, 

Calbolie Bishop of Chicago three-st'y basement 
actulemv, lav a 113', s w cor. Park Ave. 'and oaklr 
Sis.; cost. pise. * 

Isaac TaSnUsURBx, four-at'r hrlck faetorr, Btv x 123' 
Arnold St . near Twenty-third St.; a»i, gixi.nuo. ' 

C. I), llleeson, 2 1»o-st'y dwells., 33' x 4»', 3C4- 
3626 StanUin Ave.; cost. *4,u-.t, 

Agatha H. Ward, three-st'y brick factory. GO' x 70». 
lio-n.1 Souib .leife.*..,, St.. co.t.elli.ou... , 

Jo.. KoerfH.r, two-st y dwell., 2-' a 60", 5*3 Wells 
St.; cost. »■!.'<■'. 

M. tiaenstdow. three-st'y dwell ,32' x»7', OKI l>oar- 
born St.: cost, elil.mie, 

Herbert lasaanl, three st'y brick stores and 
dwell.. He* X IcaV, 3300-330H S.inth Water St.; coat. 

«:(.i.iA.j. 

Paul C. Casslus, twost'y store aod dwell. 25> 1 
llil. '.1<l I jnculu Are.; cost, s*A,l*». 

Carl HooliMH.lt, ihree-st'y dwell., 82' x 47', m 
Wills St.; e.»t, »*.,«..,. " 

Dr. Kuoa, twost'y dwell., 22» x 5O',«10 Fulton SL: 
exalt, w.imsj. 

W. K. HsJI. three-st'y stores and flats, ftf x tag' 
207 and aw 'Iniriy-llrst St ; cost, e.l.nun. 

H. SluuH. two st y stores and dwell., 2S* x W, 
272SWentu-orlhSt.iccajl.S3.2im. ' 

Clias. Folllnsbre, 2 two-st ) dwells., 33' x 40', 469 
Warren Ave.: co.l. ?3..VJ|. 

John Kedale. 2 four et'y stores and dwells., 44' I 
72*, 41 1-473 Madison St.; cost, f*e.'.0><i. 

H. Hcmmelgoni, 2 tw.Hit'y da ells., 3C x tvy Fni. 
Icrun Ave., cor. Larrabee St.; cost. ell.'CO. 

J. A. Sweet, two-st y dwell., 27' x 06', Warren 
Ave.; o«t. fs.nrfl, 

J. G. Owsley, two-st'y dwell., 20» x 63', Adams Ml 
sear Hobey St,, cost. »■>, on. 

J. .lacobson, 4 collages, 2U' x 3." each, Tel-jjS Sey- 
mour st : cost, *4,' ihi. 

C. Busby, 3 twost'y dwells., 64' 
penter St.; coat, glll.t 

C. Busby, three-st'y basement store and dwell. 24/ 
X l>7', 762 West Madison St., cost, ge.u n. 

Marshall A Panic it. ii twost'y Hals, tW x 123' 
-lii39 Adams St.. cost, tSt.tym. 
Mra- U Morrison, two-st y dwell., 32' 



x 80'. 11-18 Car- 



, I CM 



Washington St.; 
S. F_ tiroes, I 

»e,l)0n. 



*I3 O.i 

i*. W, 



x *4', 13« 
Are.; cost, 

H. K, Gross, 7 cottages, Washington Are.; cost 
97,700. 

8 
near 

J. H. Ci 

Dearborn Are. 

S. F. hequa, three-sl 
sou St.. w of Aberdeen 

■J, ST 
South I 

J. 

dlana St., met. « >.i«i . 

Wm. \S ailer, 6 iwost'y atorea and flaw, 60' x lists 
Indiana St.; coat, Sia.iOu. ' 

John 1 lasso, two ft y flats, 7V i fny 203 
Clilon St.; cart. S4 OOn. 

D. Harry Hammer, tbree-at'y atore and flai 
81'. 3>34-3<3s Slate St.: cost, »l8.»l«i. 

H. -tionko, tuo-H y dwell., 22' i 52*. 6f» ] 



. K. Gross, 3 cottages, 2n' x 3V esveh, Iowa St 

u-Chlca4toAre.;ct»t, ttjm*. 

iiree-st y brlek flats. 44' x *>', Jack, 
u o... - Auerdeeu St.; cost. gl.'.OOO. 
.1. \\ . Thomas. 4 two st > dwells., 3s' x 72*, 218 
>uth Hoy ne Are.; eosl, Ra.nvO. 
J. L. Waller, two st y store and rials, 40' i so' ln- 

■ n- Ul — r ■ . .... . ' 



a.SO'x 



Cincinnati. 

BciLnixo Ptrmits. — Thomas Me 



at'y brick building! 3 2 We.t 
.lolin V 



omas Mead, repair three- 

. est Fourth St.. cost. »2.msi. 
\ an t.o-st y hflck dwell., oor. liroaa St. 
and Marshall Ave : cost, $K m«. 

Wm. lazier, twost'y brick dweU.. cor. Pine and 
Tremont Sta.; cost, »2,»h>. 

mi «J o n o OW * - t "** t ' jr brl,?lt iw ° n - m York 5« ; 

Mrs. M. Hoffmelster, throst y hrtck holldlEi! ISI 
Pear) St.; cost, Sli.imi. ' *•*"' 

.Miller, Dnbrul A Peters Manufactur 
oany. tivMi y brU k lacsory. Pear! St.. 



fORts.-C. Chapman, architect, has on hand flrt> 
st'y building. 30' a CO', on Michigan Are,, n of hau- 
dolpb St., for Thomas Hoyne, pressed-brlck, alone 
flaish. 

Bv same architect, 3 stores for P. Byan. CB2 and ! 
884 vVeat Indiana St. 



Ten peralu for repaln; cost, $7,000. 

Cleveland. 

BASI-BriLDlxo. — Corner superior and Bank Sta., 
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BoHT-a-Hot-sr.. — For the Cleveland Water Works, 
iv i smokestack, cost, nbotst tx>.w>; John 
Whitclaw, engineer and superintendent; F. C. Bale, 
architect. 

Dwri.t.i m... — on Pnwpect St-, lor 1st. Beckwith, 
frame MM brick dwell.: east, »l3,ou .; Cobum A 
Barmiin, archilc f. 

On Clinton St.. ii>r In". IliMi-nVW, a moiu. double 
house; co-t. «lv<»; Churn A Barnuin, architect-. 

Four dwells, on Sibley St.. cor. cedur Ave., for 

Price Br.*.; can, #n.Wu each, J. M. Blackburn, 
architect. 

Urli-k dwell.. M Summit St.: »!».0CO; Thos. 
L!u:i«. contractor; Samuel Estie. architect. 
I)*i l.t.isri axi> SiHiti s. - (in Superior St.; cost, 
»•».«*•'. for J. 11. Stewart. Ks.|.; S. i'. Charlotte, 
architect. 

Rraa kv.hm. - For the tn. v. -land Wat.-r-W.irka, low- 
servi.** rearrvntr, on Palmioiint, Baldwin mi.1 
Ijullicv Streets Mil Woodland Hills Av>. Tba 
capacity will be J0,iHW,r» hi gull-ins. (■<■(, about »!s*l.- 
> be let by the cubic vard, John White- 



in 



work t<> 



id ■ijpgfiiilli 



vdent. 

M .: 



ill Sked S|a„ 



a I 



Euclid Arc 
ri Jno, Els. 



Uw, kiih 
H. lluoHI 
brick and atone arliiwl-ha. 
Eisenman. areblt.M-t. 

Case S. lioot of Applied 
eo»t, 41~r>..o>; Titos. Lanas 
man. architect. 
ALrKBaTto*. to dwell, on Clinton St., for .lame* 
-Sprankle; coat. $ i o •>. Ju.», s. Walterson, oOfJwrae> 
tor; F. C. Bate, architect. 

I»en» er. Col. 
Bcttmsu Pkrmits. — During Mar. the Building In- 
spector of tin* fl-lr granted permits f..r tin* erection 
of «V buildings, aggregating in cost S.1'j,4*'. 

W. C. I.ottir ■!> waa gmowd » "iueeiat permit by 
ttM Council," to cruet a lhre«-*t'y biiek block, to" a 
lux. m ait. *.v>,nuo; »:. I". Brink, architect. A. J. 
Kelley, builder, si tuated cor. Law renee and Eigb- 

teenth st>. 

Kerslens A Peters, taosCy brlek hn.il.tlng, stone 
basement, AV x T.V. c.wt.aa.n'e; Broadway, bet ween 
I"in« and IK-it sis.; Win. guayle, architect; J, C. 
Ikjwlln(, builder. 

W G. Spragile, iwo-et'y and basement brlek resi- 
dence. : •' ■ »-'i « »• Chun,.,* ■ 
Tltlrtaenlbiuid Ko«rt«. nth Su.; J. H. Utttefleld. 
arehlte. t. 

J. O. rhitehr-r. two at'y l+rfek dwell., with alone 
baaempnt, W x fin'; e«»-*l. # lit,*. ". sh«rinan Ave,, 
between East Sitleenth St. and Colfax Are.; V. K. 
Killiro>>ke Si Co., areluterta, Uaeitot Baell. bulblera. 
Detroit. 

BPIl-Ofii PEBMIM . — K- II Cnndl.r, brtck ho«»e. 
Fointb St.. e.*t. ».',. r H«l. 

Win. Sv.tt adilitii.ii to atoie-worka. Jetfer 

aon Ave.; eoat, *>,IMI 

II W. Vinton * Co., brlek home, Caaa Ave., No 
4fl-., iv,.t, Jll.ut'. 

E. S. Moure, Irarue faoune, 4H Braltinnl St.; eoit 
»S>» '. 

i'eter I>eder|eli», II brlek atorea, No.. 1J2 to 130 
Orati iC Arc.; e *t. «*.«>•. 

i»r. l , tneSt.;ro.t.».VK> 
k boui 



addition 
mue, No. Caaa Ave,; cost. 



S. K. Smith, frame h 
W. ti. Vinton v C< 
Cbartoitw St.; coat. $-1. 
A. .1. Smith, frame ll 

BLisge, 

Alex. Hamillon, frame hjose. FUtb St. 

cost. WJ«>. 
John 

''i.'l 'jd, l.lewellm & Co., repairs to store. Jefferson 
Are.; ci*t. #",» «. 

E. A. Wnlaho, brlek bouse, \\ .ils.i.i -St.; coat, 
M.MW; 

K. IIel.a»D, brick house, Woodward Ave; ooet, 
'•-I ■•' 

duliu. He«. addltlous to factory. McDou.all 
AT„.;cost.#.5.»». 

Jerawy City. 
BriLtiito Pritatra.— J. MeWiillama, owner, frame 
building, W x «•'. at bait of Morns St. 

AdaiiK Kxol^es Co, owner. Iraoie li n Idlnj, 100* x 
J00', IM t„ |«4 Bright St. and ;t»te*l Vwk St. 

M. Kolwrta, builder, Irau.e bu.ldiog, '.•0' x iy, 91 
Biiitlit St. 

J. liormain, owner, frame building, 21' X **', Ob 
111 

I 
40'. 

I). Mulquceney 
X 'X'welllU St. 

New York. 

AranTwrMT-Hnrar.a a.— in m ,-mtlnne to be the favo 
rite speculation In building, and among Iuom now 
In ; ■•' ' ■ I I'n 

H.-nt. brick and atone. 2.V x each, Bve slorlc. 
high, to be built on the eor. ot Ninety-eighth St. 
and Secoiel A»e.. for Mr. 1 has. White. Iroiu designs 
r.t Mr. l liaa. Baxter, to coat »I6'.I»HI. 

Two tlveHit y. .13' X leV .tuil .11' x ^a', la be erected 
ou the a • cor. of r.l^btb Are. and Fifty OXth St .lor 
Mesars. \mw Bros.. Irom dei.gns of Mc«»ra. Ihom 
& Wilson. 

Seven br ■wnstone. tlirec atorlea and basement, to 
be built on li.« aoulh si le < f sc.cuty^eooul St., 
wof s-cond Ave., lor Mr. Ja*. Fettrotaib; Meaara. 
Clevenl .u A I'uttel, arcblteeis. cist. about *l>«vw 

Ten St y brlek and stoue. to la3 built on «_eue Hun- 

dre-l and Twenty third St . eor, s:. Mch una and 
K.lijbiU Area., with a iroutu£# of W oi, uue Hun. 
drclnnd I ueuty-Hdrd sc.; >lr. li. Wils.™, .mner. 
Mr. li. T. Atw-o I, architect, cost, about Mm** 

Four ave-.tr brlek. W . » eaeh. to be biuit ou 
the u w cr. of Second Ave. and Mnety-ersluh St.. 
for Mr W». Hall, to coat »ui), *i; Mr. J. ll. Vj> a . 



S lirummuud, owners, frame building, -jy x 

' x »', 



tine, architect. 

Two brick, to be built at Nos 
MiUctb St.. for Mary J. 
Mr. S. W, 1'rolgers. 
CariiCH.-Hle liromlwaa Mcth'jdlet 



and West 



elety proposes to ere»^t a 'church on the n e cor. of 
th. Bouieiiard ^^^^ tn ^ u H . 



are to be built on One Hundred and Thirtieth St., 
■•el ween ChrT and Nintli Avca., from designs of Mr. 
Win, Schickel, for the Slater, id the Convent ol the 

S:. -I r,i !lr. l. ' . 

Eight houaea. IT.' x ll'.' eiich. are to Ik- bndl for.Mr. 
Georyc Kulin, on the imtib aide of Sixty seven lb 
St.. iiar w ot Kleveuih Ave. 

t Lilian Puiuiia. - few!* Art., .Vo». MlamsIM*, 
tlvr at v bri k t. neiueula and slorew, tiu naifs; coal. 
ajVWO; owner. Henry A. Child.. VIS West Fortj- 

Sei I St., and oth. n. architect. Daniel Burgeas. 

OK wasssr* .>(., e a, from Ve.lry St. to Helilnaan 
St.. aeveiist'y brick store, tin r«a.f; cost, t21a1.ini; 
OafMlaV l iiuity Chtarall Coru-wntlon, s. V. Cruger, 
cmnptrnller, r» t.'burch St.; architect. Charles t: 
llaiglit: Inltldcra, Miuterlou A Stevenson and Lewis 
H. Williams. 

.Vij-fo.sor St., s a. IV w Tenth Ave., r. rlvesfy 
hrowiiatonc front tcuc ineuta. tin roufs; reel, eiscb. 
a^l.iaaj; owner, John Blebards, 1| Keclor St.; archi- 
tect. C. P. KMder. Jr. 

IfVst FtCln fjurlh SI., Xn. \32, three-st'y brick 
stable, graved roof: coal. »v,la>i. ••wn.-r, Win. B. 
!(..«., fji Fh»i Tweiity-ltrst St.; nrchited. I.. N. Crow. 

Hear Oaa Hntuttttt Huil Ttrrn'p.JIftk St,. Xom. !■«< 
ant 110. four st y brick flu! and "atore, tin roof, 
owner, K. H. M. Juat. '£> Great JoUca St,, architect. 
M. E. Merritt. 

Third Art., e a. cor. One Hundred and Sixty- 
eighth St.. twoat'v brick otHee. tin roof; eoa'l. 
*.l,'a»j; owner, David Mayer, law) Flllb Ave.; nrehi- 
tecta, 11. .1, Schwarxman A Co.; builders, l.tst A 
Lcnuon Mid T. J. Dttsty. 

S»-tmp tph si., n a. I.W w Fourth Ave.. 3 four 
st'y broenatone front dwell.., tin roofs, cel. each, 
f I.ismi. owner, and arointed,,, Samuel ll. Busaell, 
ilW Kaat Iblrty tlrat St., and J.aaeidi B. Wray, lis 
hjvt Tliirty-seeotnl SI. 

siiif-ttr-l St., a s. .Pif w Tenth Ave , '2 flve-st'y 
brownatone front tenements, tin r-H.fa. cost, each 
Ila.i.ai; owner. June a I'bllp liKi.' Briatdaay. archi 
teel. .1. O'Konrke; builders. Stone A liealcy. 

Higlltpjl/tlt St., n s. je 1 w Fir<t Ave., five-afy 
browuslonc front lauieinent, tin roof; enet, »10,<svi 
owner, .laoob Maaidike, vl Ihdaucey St.; archi- 
tect, John C. Bume. 

A'ir.r O k Huntlrr't antl 7"ie"»/y-i*otirf h St., .Vn. 71, 
three-ai'y and Imaement brownsioiie front dsreU., 
tin naif; cost. % l.'.IKH. owner, t 'ha.. Wehle, |U KM 
One Hun-lred and Twenty-fourth St.. architects, 

Babcock A MeAvoy. niaaon, Ben]. Weeks 

Mtvilxth SI.. ,V«. JO, rear, ta.i and |iart three at'y 
brick stable gravel or tin roof; cot, sal .0 i); owner, 
John Maesel, on |irclnlae»; architect. Win. Jose. 

(Fes* Sirlttnik Si.. Net. 410, 412 narf 4H. onn-et'j 
brick war.-house and ale vault, gravel i*om|Misltlon 
roof; cost, a-£r.tas); owner, Thus. McMullen. Weel 
Thirty-lliird St.; architect . Augn.tua HullVeld. 

Ktutt A'.ua/v-svw St., Sot. :l«aaif 313, i nvsMMVy 
brvek tenrinetits. tin roofs: coal, each, alli.nuu; own 
er. Peter Seebald. 13H Lesinglon Ave.; architect, 
John Brandt 

I nurti.tn.l Art., w s, Jr>' a tine Hundred Mid Fortv- 
nlntb St.. four at y brick lelH'ntenl and store, tin 
roof; coat. au.niKi, own«r, ll.-iioud .1. »»t, B.cj East 
Oik- lliitidred Mid Thirty-fifth St., architect. s-rMik 
K. Veni-r. 

firtl Art.. Xo. 171. flie-afy brlek with Iron fronl 
store, tin roof, enet. W «J»I>| owners. IL A Q. IJ.wlet. 
3il Broadway, architect, Joa. M. Dunn, mason. 
Midi .el l(.-id. 

Hilts ii ... f .V SI., li S. 11V w Tenth Ave., twiest'a 
and biucinctlt brick dwell., tin rooft cost. *ii iksi, 
aoner, Harriet 1. Poller. Mi* West Sixty ninth St. 
architect, Au.Uew Speiice. 

Xinrtg fumrth St.. s s, VSV w Sevmd Ave., ten 
buildings; .Vi.erff /airvf St., n s. I2A' w Second Ave., 
six buildings. I'/llve-at v brick t'liemenu, tin ria-ds 
coal, each. *r..i«»t; owner. Michael Diirfy, I.H East 
line Hundred and Second St.; architect. Andrea 
Sjienei'. 

Billy tlrnl St.. t w eor. Madison Ave., J four-at") 
b|..*.|.r,t-i, front ilwr.ll. tin roi-f. , ,i-t li.Lil. ?lll. 
000; owncra, Mchltccla and builders, Lhna. Buck A 
Co.. 61 bast Forty-Ural SI. 

"TWcrf .4r».. .V.M. I.-.7. aad 1W). 2 five-st y brick 
fiat* and stores, tin roils; c->st. each, fil'i.iajfi; own- 
ers, Emily C. Watson and 1-anra B. KbineLander, b< 
Chaw. E. Ublnelanrler. attorney, in:. hj»»t Kighteeutb 
St,;ar.ihite,t,Oisi. B. Post; bull Jem. Peter l.*te- 
vm s Sou. and I'etcr Looiian. 

Broome St.. a e cor. Wooster St.. slx-st'y brlek 
store, tiu roof: «s»t. edJ.msi; owner. Hcnrv I 
Thateher. VumoutM, Mass.: nrcliitect. John F. Mr 
Intyre; builders, Alex. Brown. Jr., and John F 
Mi-ire 

■r.i.fi'v-.ij-f* St.. s s, ruv w Third Ave., 3 flvivsf) 
hrl.-k data, tin roofs: cost. ench. giN.isHl. owner. Win. 
J. I leaner. IT.'J Masllaun Ave , nlchlbwta, Thorn * 
Wi son; ilone bv dava' work. 

f.ujtli) t>.rth St., s s, T.V loo „ Third Ave., five 
at'y brick Hal, Hn roof; cost, »l».00>; owner, arcbi 
tec'ts. etc.. aauic M last. 

Mcai* Are., • a, » ' n One Hundred and Forty, 
fourth St., 3 I wo at'y frame dwells . tiu roofs, cost, 
each. #v.rxri; owner aud builder, Tbos. H. Kcely. 
Ix> Second Ave. 

U t'i Fiptrittlt Sr., .Ve. S>. four st y brick dwell . 
t'n roof: saast, SI ',*«»; owner, Cornelia Burpiwt. by 
Wward Mirebell, sil llt, f. \t est Fifty filth St., 
architect, chat. E. ti*>l <eu. 

E'ft HtgkttrstmnH SI,, Xn».t3Sn«'t Mi V flve-et'y 
brownatioje front traeiucnt*. tin toofs, cost, each 
Sla oo; owner, Eva MuUer, lis East Scveaty alttb 
St : architect. Jo'.. a Brandt, 

£..M^,„\tk .«,0>,:l's Third Ave.. 4flve.«l y 
hrowostoon troot tenements, tin roofs: cost. en. b, 
IT.'—; owner, .!.». J. MacDoDrtlJ. 1J31 lark Ave., 
architect, John Brandt. 

Ou, ttmmOrH a„,1 /ar's>rtrr* St., s ». ITS' w St. 
Ann s Are., three st y fr„mc teiiemeni. tin roof; 
oost.S4. aH. omer. Liiimta .MauoioD, 2^1 Eleventh 
Are.; builder. John Jordan. 

ftiYtvtW'iff, s e cor. 1 we.ity second St., five st'y 
brick store, slate and tin roof. cost. »V".i.i«>l; oarier. 
Wua. Jay. et al,, trustiaee, 4a Wall St.; architect, 
Cbat. C- Halgbt; builders. Boblnson A Wallace. 

r*lrrf Jr.,, e s. "3* n Silty-eecOnd SI , four St'y 
brick and browoticm* fiat, tin roof; ooet, (lo.oon; 



owner, Mrs. Ellxala-th A. Albert, Hillsdale, N. V j 
architect.. C. W. Botncyn A Co.. bullJers, J. A O, 
ll.i.blcll. 

Klffkiy-l&Xtk St., n », »V W Ave. A, 4 five-afy 
browustonc front tenemcnla, tin roofs; coal, a-^',,- <Ki; 
owner, Wrn. Henderson,. Ml Euat Eighty-second St., 



tlTwIPivM™; So. m, four sty! 
■lie front dwell., tin roof, cat, $..i,<««., . 
John foav. 1> West Fifty eighth St.. arch 
Th .ui A Wilson, data' work. 

One H„«,tt..t ami rAirr»-se^oii/f Si., a B. lory » 
Eiglith Ave., 5 threesfy browiialone lent dwells.. 
Un roots; enet, each, its.ikai; owner, Kolaan Uud- 
aey ::t . First avi an httsy I 9, 9. V alexttl i«j 
builder, .lohn Hutchison. 
ALrtH.vf loss. — Afrtir/esj Lanr, Xo. Se. ralae one-st y. 
front wall rebuilt, and internal alterations: cost, 
ba.Oaa; owner. Idward 11. KelbaJ. 17 Cedar St.; 
architect, ti. A. Schllllllger 

7*Airrv..ix/a St., a *. Irstie c Seaxmd Ave., raise one- 
st'y; co»t. ai.'.iksi, owner, St. Gabriel's Church, 
Kev. Win. II. Clowry. pastor: architect, Jiav, M. 
Dunn: t.u-.'.dera, Sanderson A Son and Jno. Murphy. 

EfUt ft ii -r I ij nth St., A... Iti, threest y and base- 
ment brlek exfensloii; cost, $ lil.iOli; owner. Jatn.-a 
ll. Fish. 7a Broadway, architect. Kd. II. Kendall, 
builders, Warren A. Conover and A. G. Bogert A 
Bro. 



tractor. 

l ine St 
and dwell. 

A'.'(/ri / >(.. s 

dwcil-. .m' X 31': Jl 

fari-awir St., e s. li 
shop. X" a 3.'; Jaa 

A.ilat Ib/k.aiiXr Si 

Brljg. A Br..., own. ra. 



ii -. t 

is' s 44 



AliBITIrtM. — Btlnrmt Art., eor Glrard Ave., addition 
|o ••Hiwne for Age.1 and Infirm Colored Persona," 
south wing ■»• x to be four storle., and fire, 
pna.f; Ailillaon Hulbm, architect. 

C a . - I 'i , . ,,: . . it • t • 1 iK" llebror Bap 

tot Church propnee to erect a cburch-hutldlng at 
KlftV-SKlb St ,cor. VUle .^t.. to e,TSt»6 i.uou. 

llie Ural Keforined Church l>in|treg.t|..n. having 
purcbaee.1 ll lot lit tenth si., cr. Wallace Si., pro- 
p .,■ I,, creel ll cr. 'ii ;i cliur. I I illld rig, M' i 1 ll' 
to be built of Chester grav atone 

BilllHMl P* M a I ra, - *irfir *rtt St., A'o. (105, three- 
st'v dwell., il' I 80»; Win. M. ■.cli. iike. 

ititriu thint st., a u ear, Haiarlunl St., c two-sCj 

dwells.. Itf X 4-V, Samuel Haag, contractor. 

V ic iifrr a.ee...f SI., n w cor. Master St., twet } 
factory, 11' x Its'; 1>. Nunnevlller. conlnactor. 

Sijrty-Jlttt St.. s e cor. Ij.mbard St., V tero-al'y 
dwells., DM with store, A)' x 32' ; Harry Pettlt, oon- 

.f Fifty-fifth St.. three-el'y store 
; Harr-v Pettlt, conuactor. 
s, n of Somerset St., tweset'y 
o. Mitchell. 

of IndlMia Ave., tw.-afy weave 
W. lliimp»iri.osn>i r. 
" sao.tw.ust ystore.H'xrO', 
rug. A Itro.. owtierw, 

/ ,c.n>ii-u.ertl sr.. u s. s of Dauphin St.. ihrec-et y 
dwell . H'xSTi'; L. Paul, owner, 

.ai(c.rfo« Are., ll s, 11 tno-st v dwells., lev X «*. 
and .iimta sr.. a s, w from Thirty-eighth St., 15 
tw.Hlt v dwell.., 11' x 31'; F. I,. Mlchaelson - 

A'le v h.»« Art., s 8. e ot Fisher St.. I 
dwell.. 10* lW>; Sebastian Helm, contractor. 

*'ni«l/iW Itoai. Ac. I'd;, three-sty atore and 

dwell., (tie x 73'; The*. E. Day. itractor. 

A'ajti.r St., w s, ll of Thompson St., 8 two-st'y 
dwells. IP x 36'; Joe. Sutton, contractor. 

Amf* S(., cor. York SI., Hire.- sty dwell., 17' x 
W, and threo-at'y store. It/ x 4:r r Jno. Klebe. oon- 
Iraclor. 

/.'i/<t.t ^r»„ n w s. above Washington St.. three- 
st'v dwell., 17' x la'; Slurg.s A Hcalb. contractors. 

lupin Ait., t e s. between Hamilton Mid Mansion 
Ave, , tur-stj i dwell., 1ft' x 40'. Slu.-ges A llratb. 
contractors. 

()rr»» /.one, a e e, between Spring and Magnet 
SU... three-sty dwell-, 11' X 48'; SUirgcs A Heath, 
caintraeiors. 

J./. r^.n St., B e s, ala.ve l.lnden St.. 5 tw.vst'y 
dwells., 17' i +s', St urge. A llenth. .•..ntractors. 

B'e.f Hun inaiton »/., Xo. letf, two-et'y dwell.. IV 
x iw, -lai-ob Ebncr. coutractor. 

iisrfcn st., n e «. • e of .lcffers<in St.. I rwo-efv 
dwella , |S' x 4J-; IVo. Eddlemiin cntractor. 

fairittl St.. w b. B of Huntingdon St.. two-et'y 
shooehnp. W i 4ii', Win. Teckleubetg. contractor. 

fre^i-MtH, SI ws. sof u,f.,rdsl.,3threc-.l'y 
dw. lis., IV i IK!-; Jno. 1.. Carre owner 

I ,„ /. r v ... - i Berks St.. « U». c st • 
dwells.. !«' x 4S' .1. I.. Carre, owner. 

/(-.».(.»../ .sr., w s. belweeu s.Miierset St. and hen- 
sington Ave., three-st y dwell., 1«/" x ll". JuO. Con- 
uillithani, eoiltraclor. 

M V/rm/r SI., yr s, n ot Capewcll St., twixt j 
dwell', mid twnsl'y shop; 17' x 3»'; J. S. Bahlt. 
owner. 

A'mMff n s. w of Twenty first St.. B tw.eet y 
dwe.t... ll'i il'. Ilobert Kalghn, ronlraclor. 

.vrnnal 4',. .Vn. IH17, tw.vsi'y dwell,, lb' X 3:'. 

W. < hard, owner. 

/-.»'* si., cor. Lemon St., S three^t'y dwell... 
Iwo 17' X three 14' x '.'«', saroucl Hart, contra. 

/'H.Jnm .v., s e eor. Kipp St.. two st'y dwell., IP x 
28'; Th»s. Bailman, owner. 

Z.a-ii.r sr., below sixteenth «t , four-st'y dwell , 
60' x lio'; BenJ. Kctcham A Sou, contractor*. 

//»nf.i.ij.fon af , t of Trenton Ave., three-st y ad 
dit:. u. 7 .' x i"', t lifts, .ludgc. contractor. 

l'a.M/e>- 4V., * of Twenty fourth St.. 2lw»«l y 
dwell.., IV x W. C'nas, Uitlerty. owner. 

Warn* St.. So, 30 4, :««*, sm* ami »|o, 4 tsro- 
»fv .Uclls.. II' x 4 ■': 11 art mac Grew. 

yMJ.Wr7.afi ^.'raakeaiu., boiler bouM. W 1 «'; 
0.1.. Harvey, contractor. 

.VneiA»'.r s St.. So jsst. iwo-Bt y warebouae. Is 
X 32': F. Hilling contractor. 

Am>*r Si.,aot Huitungd.* St.. J two «Cy dvcel^ . 
IS' x 



m; J- >lesn-kT. owner. 

rpo. /.o»e. between Main awl Chew St. . t 
■.IT duells.. It*' X 4«'; .Martin HeUel. Con 



three, 
traetur 

ftwrrii St., s e 
store and dwell., 16 

Frnnk/.-iA Itnatl 
dwell... W x ti"; A 



sir. Margaretta St , threc-st'y 
x 41'. A. H. Taylor, omlractor, 
cor. Adallue St-. 4 two-st v 



A. H. Taylor, 
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II* HE prosperity of the building trades in New York seem* to 
"X* been favorable to the development of the various 

associations of workmen, which, although their movements 
are lew prominently brought to the notice of the public than in 
duller times, when their activity takes the character of a strug- 
gle for existence, find a sufficient iield of effort in endeavoring 
to promote the interests of their members in other ways. One 
of the strongest of these associations, the Plasterer's Union, 
has recently undertaken a work which, while it shows in a sin- 
gular manner the extent of the authority delegated to the 
managers of such bodies, is nevertheless of interest as indicat- 
ing a disposition on their part to take a higher and more con- 
scientious view of their duties than they have generally had tho 
credit of holding. Having become convinced in some way of 
the important but neglected truth, that all bad handiwork in- 
jures in the end both the person who is guilty of it and the profes- 
sion to which he belongs, the officers of the New York Plaster- 
ers' Union, with a decision, not to say an indifference to other 
people's] wishes, which is curiously characteristic of such societies, 
now employ regular inspectors, representing the Union, who 
watch all the plasteriug work going on in the city, aud compel 
its execution in accordance with the regulations of the trade, 
employing the usual means of coercion in case of disobedience. 
Of course, one of the regulations which the inspectors enforce 
is that common to all trade societies, that no man shall do more 
than a certain amount of work in a day ; but there are others, 



requiring a certain quality « 



)f work and materials, which are 
which certainly deserve the 



carried out with equal vigor, an 
approbation even of those to whom the limitation of industry 
i objectionable. 



TITHE avowed intention of these technical regulations is to 
J X make the quality of plastering work uniformly good in all 
cases, quite irrespective of the price which the contractor 
who pays for it may have agreed to do it for, as some of the 
latter have found to their serious inconvenience. Among 
other thing*, the Union forbids the doing of two-coat work 
within tho city uuder any circumstances, not only prohibiting 
its members from executing such work, but compelling them to 
withdraw from any building in which it may, by any possibility, 
be done by others. This regulation is of considerable impor- 
tance to the cheap builders, who have been accustoined*to plas- 
ter with two coats in closets and other places out of the way, 
but find themselves now obliged to put in and pay for the host 
three-coat work everywhere, under pain of being reported by 
the inspector, and seeing themselves deserted by all their plas- 
terers in a body. It is useless to resist the decrees of the 
Union ; no one else can be had to do the work, and a contu- 
macious contractor is soon forced into submission. The same 
sharp discipline which is dealt out to the builders is also ap- 
plied to the members of tho Uniou itself ; and any plasterer 
detected in bad, careless or ignorant work is reported and lined. 
Even the poor laborers who mix the mortar, although not sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the plasterers' association, are indirectly 
reached, the inspector watching the proportions and quality of 
the various materials, and forbidding his men to use mortar not 
made to his mind. Whether these rather high-handed proceed- 
ings would be countenanced by law if any serious controversy 
should arise, may be doubtful, but living as we do in the midst 
of universal inferiority in manual workmanship, it is gratifying 



to see so vigorous an effort made to restore tho character of 
even a single trade. 

TIfllE New York Tribune gives an account of Mr. Richard M. 
A Hunt's design for the pedestal for the great statue of Liberty, 
from which it appears that a Very striking and ambitions 
scheme is in contemplation. As our readers kuow. the statue is to 
stand in the middle of a small star redoubt called Fort Wood. 
The exterior of the redoubt is to be filled with earth, level with 
the top of the ramparts, and covered with gross, the outline of 
which will be defined by a granite coping. From the middle 
of this formal mass of green will rise a pyramidal structure, 
faced with polished ashlar, and containing four external stair- 
cases, which occupy the middle of the sides. The pyramidal 
portion, which is only about twenty-live feet high, terminates 
in a platform, from which four doorways open into the interior 
of the monument, through the middle of the sides of a plinth, 
some twenty feet high, with nearly vertical sides, adorned with 
the carved escutcheons of the various states of tho Uuion. 
Above this plinth, and separated from it by a decorated band, 
comes a stage, about fifty feet high, of plain masonry, heavily 
rusticated, and this again is surmounted by a huge Tuscan 
colounade, carrying a gallory, and richly decorated with large 
and effective ornaments, which forms the ba»u of the great 
statue. The whole pedestal is about one hundred and fifty 
feet high, aud it certainly promises, if Mr. Hunt's design is 
carried out, to possess an interest little, if at all, inferior to 
that of the sculptor's creation which it supports. 

TITHE Builder recently indulged in some reflections on the 
J X subject of carriage eu trances, as arranged in Parisian 
houses, which are quite worthy of attention. Very few of 
our architects, and still fewer persons of other professions, un- 
derstand the value of this feature in giving dignity and impor- 
tance to an elevation as well as a plan, and as a consequence 
many opportunities for the display of architectural magnificence, 
which would be eagerly seized, aud adroitly used, by a French 
architect, ore in this country thrown away. In fact, the whole 
subject of dignified domestic architecture needs serious study 
among the profession hero. Tho increase of wealth aud ex- 
penditure has been so great that scores of houses arc now built 
every year in New York, Boston, Philadelphia aud other cities 
which would, so far as cost is concerned, be classed in any 
other country as palaces, just as their owners would rank 
among princes to the extent that money aud luxury ran give 
such distinction ; but these structures, so far from presenting 
any grandeur or stabelmesg of aspect, generally have an air of 
inflated mediocrity, like a hotel rather than the appropriate 
shelter of that complex organism of service and responsibility 
which even here goes to make up a large establishment. With 
all our democratic ways, there is no need of planning great 
houses, as we often find them, in which hundreds of visitors 
and guests are entertained every week, with exactly the same 
provisions for receiving them that would be furnished in the 
cottage of a mill-operative, with the difference that everything 
in the mansion would be on a larger scale. On the occasion of 
a reception or ball, the friends of the owners of houses on which 
millions of dollars have been spent are generally expected to 
land from their carriages on the sidewalk, to be welcomed by a 
gibing crowd of ruffians, restrained by one or two policemen 
from pressing upon tho dirty little strip of carpet which leads 
up a steep flight of steps to the scene of the festivities, which 
proclaim themselves to the hearing and sight of all the passers- 
by, in a manner quite destructive of dignity. 

COMMON as this disposition is to large houses in London as 
well as in our own cities, we imagine that there are few 
persons who cannot see the advantage of the French 
plan, by which the guests of the house, instead ot landing on 
the sidewalk, are brought directly into the court-yard, where 
they are received, if not by their hosts themselves, at least by 
their servants, instead of a dirty mob, and take their leave in 
the same way, without fear of annoyance from the rudeness of 
strangers. Such distinction as the carriage entrance and court- 
yard give are easily obtained, even in a house built with strict 
economy in regard to the amount of ground covered ; but where 
the owner of the mansion can afford the cost, a great increase 
of dignity can be obtained in buildings placed enlre eour et 
jardin, the street front being formed by a low structure, con- 
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Mining the rooms of the concierge and other servant*, with the 
carriage entrance in the centre. Hanked sometimes by two pro- 
jecting wind's of tho main house, which arc hrought forward to 
ttic street. These, with tlio low structure on the street, enclose 
llie court-yard, bevoiid which is the higher portion of the build- 
ing, containing the Mate entrance anil the grand saloons, which 
extend aero.s the whole width of the lot ; and U-liiiid this por- 
tion. whoso facade gain* greatly in distinction by its haughty with- 
drawal from the public thoroughfare, in the garden , which is en- 
tirely concealed from the view of any one except the inhabitant* 
of the house, and is often brought into very close connection with 
this as a sort of open-air parlor. Every architect can fee the 
admirable way in which this arrangement lends itself to stately 
and convenient distribution of rooms, as well a-s to perfect light 
and ventilation, and although a house so planned would not be 
cheap, there are nianj people now who would bu both able and 
willing to pay for the advantage* which it would posse**, if 
they were once pointed out to them. 

llfUKcharactcr of modern Parisian building is well illustrated 
A" statistics given in the Builder. According to 

these there were built in Paris in the two year* 1**1-1882 
three thousand two hundred and fifty-three houses, with eight 
hundred and forty six subsidiary buildings, the whole contain- 
ing thirty-four thousand separate dwellings, or about ten to each 
building.' F.vcn with the universal clustering of households 
in those "wn,,aii,i» >le /ami lie." as Viollet-lc- JW, who had no 
liking for such a mode of living, was accustomed to call them, 
rentals in Paris have ri,eu to a very great height. Suites of 
live rooms in the topmost stories of houses in a respectable 
neighborhood now bring six hundred dollar* a year, and tho 
prices of apartment* generally have nearly doubled within 
three years. Curiously enough, this great advance is attrib- 
uted in part to the construction oi the vast and splendid 
hiiilding-> which have brought ruin upon so many builders' syn- 
dicate* of laic. These houses, although they havo proved but 
a bad investment, are built in such a costly manner that rooms 
in them must bring an extravagant rent to return anything like 
interest on the capita) which they represent; and tho rates 
which were unrcmuuerutiv c to their owner* have set the stand- 
ard for similar, but inferior accommodations in the older build- 
ings. In the light of this experience, it will be interesting to 
sec whether the huge ap.irtmcni-hoiues now building in the 
fashionable .piarters of New York will havo a similar effect 
upon rentals of tenements in more modest quarters. 



CERTAIN recent excavations in Paris have exposed the re- 
mains of an extensive amphitheatre, dating from the Ro- 
man period, occupying the ground about the comer of the 
Hue Monge and the Hue do Navarre, in the most crowded part 
of the city. Already the ruins of the aqueduct which brought 
water to the building' have been discovered, with a fragment of 
the podium wait which surrounded the arena, two of the divi- 
sion walls which supported the ranges of scats, and a part of 
the colonnade lielongiug to the stage. The character of the 
masonry indicates that the building belongs to the second cen- 
tury of our era, which would make it the most ancient ruin in 
Paris, with tho exception, perhaps, of parts of the wall enclos- 
ing the Seine, and about two hundn-d years older than the 
fragments of Julian's palace adjoining the Hotel ( luny. At 
a little distance from the portiou of the amphitheatre first dis- 
covered were found the remains of an arched passage, leading 
toward the biitldi.ig from the side of the Rue de Navarre; and 
connected with these was another fragment of the podinm wall. 
The stones showed signs of burning, as if the building had boen 
destroyed by lire, and the inas.se* of masonry had evidently 
served as a quarry for the neighboring villages for centuries af- 
terward. Ic is probable that i1il> two disconnected ruins now 
exposed are all that remain of the building, but an effort will 
be made to preserve them intact. 

llfHE giant trees of California, which have been one of the 
"X wonder* of the world ever since their discovery, some 
twenty-five or thirty year* ago, are now found to be far 
surp issed by certain specimens of llie eucalyptus found in the 
mountains of southeastern Australia. Thu highest tree at 
present standing in the groves of Mariposa County is three 
hundred and twenty-live feet high, and this is only the largest 
out of a small number of specimens of a tree found nowhere 
else, while the Australian forests contain many thousands of 
greater height than this, one of them, the tallest yet measured, 



. being four hundred and seventy-one feet from the ground to 
the summit. Tho diameter at the base of this enormous plant 
is eighty-one feet, so that if it should ever be cut down, a squad- 
ron of cavalry might go through its evolutions on the stump, in 
place of the modest quadrille which it has given so much pleas- 
ure to the Californians to duncu upon the truncated fragment 
of one of their great sequoias. As in California, the largest of 
the Australian trees are no longer standing, and a prostrate 
trunk has been found which measured four hundred and thirty- 
live feet from tho roots to the place where the upper portion 
had been broken off by the fall. The broken tip had disap- 
peared, but as the diameter of the trunk at the point of frac- 
ture was three feet, it is estimated, with great probability, that 
this indicates an additional length, for tho perfect tree, of at 
least seventy feet, making the whole height of the plant more 
than live hundred feet. Concerning the time required for de- 
veloping from a very minute seed a tree which would overlook 
the Great Pyramid,'no inquiry has been made, and as the evi- 
dence of the so-called annual rings Ls now known to be worth- 
lew for determining this point, wo may never be able to form 
even an approximate estimate of the age of these giant*, but 
the common eucalyptus has been observed to grow from seed 
to a height of sixty feet in ten years, and it is quit* probable 
that a few ceuturies have sufficed to bring siKcioiens planted 
in a favorable soil to their full development. 



aP to the present time the balance of strength between the 
appliances of offensive and defensive warfare has been 
turning slowly in favor of the former. The Romans, it is 
true, found no fortifications among their enemies which they, 
with their towers'and engines, could not in time break through ; 
but their successors in mediicval times, who had much more oc- 
casion than they to study the art of protecting themselves from 
their enemies, soon learned how to build castles which would 
resist indefinitely the best military science of the age, uuless 
betrayed by treachery, or surprised in an unguarded moment. 
Such castles as these, which the royal armies of Prance and 
Knglaud often besieged for years without success, were of 
course impregnable hy any feebler force, and Europe, at least, 
would probably be to this day divided between plundering bar- 
ons and wretched slaves, if the beneficent invention of gun- 
powder had not given the serfs the means of bringing their 
masters to reason, by knocking down over their heads the towers 
and battlements which had for so many ages enabled them to 
defy human justice. In the hands of the great military engi- 
neers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the art of 
fortification consisted rather in the skilful combination of de- 
fensive works to delay the advance of an enemy, than in the 
attempt to construct isolated buildings of great streugth, and 
as the range and effectiveness of artillery has improved, the 
opportunities for resisting it by rampart sand walls have dimin- 
ished, until a great armored ship, like the one recently con- 
structed for the Italian Government, which can sail, driven by 
engines of eighteen thousand horse-power, at a rate of nearly 
twenty miles an hour in any direction, and. itself protected 
from the effect of any artillery yet made by a steel plating 
nineteen inches thick, can concentrate ten thousand pounds of 
iron at a single discharge ti|K>n any given spot, would find few 
fortified seaports in thu world which it could not ravage with 
impunity. 

LTJIOl 'GH few of our readers are likely' to have occasion 
to build forts, it will not be amiss for them to know how 
such works of defense are to be constructed. According 
to a recent report of the I'nitcd States Hoard of Engineers for 
Fortifications as quoted in the Scientific American, it is proba- 
ble that in future the stronger fortresses, like the great ships 
of war of the present dav. will be furnished with iron turrets, 
protected by armor of sufficient strength to resist the impact 
of any known projectile. It is unnecessary to say that the 
stone and brick forts of our ancestors are hardly of more use 
lhan shells of boards for defending persons within them against 
the attack of modern artillery, and it seems that the heaviest 
plates of cast steel and iron" arc little better, either material 
breaking to pieces under the blow of a two-ihotisand-pound 
cannon-ball. Wrought-iron, however, and hunimered steel, are 
tough enough to resist the shock without breaking : and as the 
report of the Engineer officers says, the latter, used in plates 
twenty inches or more in thickness, may bo the material so long 
sought, that will resist with certainty the offensive weapons to 
which modern science has given such terrible power. 
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King out lti« old, ring In the »*w, 
king out tno false, ring in ibe true.." 

' Hold fact to Uim wblub is good.'* 
T seems to me, 1 1 
look at this Hill 
more it expands 
direction, and the dillicul- 
in the way increase pro 
of the e x pan sio n. 
There is one fact not gen- 
erally conceded by the 
architect and artist, 
yet it in on eternal fact, 
— our main Iiojmj for 
future success hangs 
thereon — it is this : that 
the natural human 
3» mind in die civilized 
Id, if left unencum- 
by expert (?) 
advice, without know- 
ing the book*, judges 
any art effort corrertltf 
ertry time. Not long 
ago a little four-vcar- 
old showed mo a Christ- 
mas book of kitten 
pictures, and on every 
new page the little fore- 
linger would go down 
on some particular 
kitten's head, and her 
ful laugh. That one of the 
igorous, spirited expression 
The baby picket] out the 



We have nearly all the climatic conditions of the habitable globe 
and about all their religions from way up yonder down to notieat all. 
Here are all imaginable antagonisms combined, physical, mental, * 
tollectual and moral, anil yet we are a nation, a unit before the < 
side world, and as such possess a distinctive character. What is it? 
Who can crystallize this "what in it" into tangible form? Let us 
not despair, though our problem now is greater and more difficult 
than it was among other people ; they simply let it alone and it came 
of itself ; " it growed." That experiment with us resulted, I fear, in 
" growing to weeds;" at least what is not weeds appears to be trans- 
planted from across the sea. 

Now the most expressive architectural form is decorative orna- 
ment, and this is gradually vanishing from among us. for of late 
years the " picturesque" style— reflecting, however, rather the char- 
acter of the sturdy pjlgrim or the Manhattan burgomaster of old, 
than ours of to-day — is coming into vogue. At beat it is but like 
the music of an atolian harp as compared with an operatic orches- 



faeo turn up at me with a 
kittens always proved to have a 
while the rest were regulation kltt 

right one. every time. I have observed the same thing in many 
instances, in young and old, and am satisfied there is a natural affinity 
between the unsophisticated mind and truth. 

In reality our enemy is our " artist " (sometimes he can't draw, some- 
times he can sketch), our man of taste, cultivated taste, travelled taste, 
who picked up all the vices along his path — the virtues he passes], 
these were too tame to interest him; it is the young artist who 
came by the royal road to fame — the old way was too laborious for 
him, hence he ignores or belittles what he does not know how to do, 
or is too indolent to do it ; it is the figure-painter, who dues not need 
anatomy, or the landscaj>e-painter, linear perspective, not one of whom 
will be remembered twenty years after his death, linked together 
with the dealer, the manufacturer, the man of business, — these are 
the fountains or public taste, together with the merchant-tailor, the 
milliner, the upholsterer; and how could they thrive if a suit of 
clothes were in style till it he worn out? Hence the longevity of a 
fashion is not coeval with the wear of a bonnet. There being money 
in this transaction, they can afford to educate the public mind up to 
admiring and buying their magnificently artistic goods. Ten years 
ago a sewing-machine, prime cost ffl 3.50, could not be got into a 
house for less than 860 ; a twenty-inch wall-paper centre, prime 
cost five cents, retailed at fifty cent*, and everything artistic in the 
same way. Considering this we can see how much the trade could 
afford for educational purposes, in the shape of commissions, brass 
band, posters and fancy catalogues. Thus our country has been 
educated In our art taste. The country survived because of its won- 
derful productive force, but art suffered by the transaction. 

Hurley's " Margaret," " Sleepy Hollow and " Rip Van Winkle " 
became antiquated and "Symphonies in Payne's gray," etc., fol- 
lowed. 1 have seen Greek statues by " famous " artists somewhere 
between ten ami twelve heads high. When we find architects ablo 
and willing to risk an absolute outlay of, say, *10,0O0 on a superb 
set of drawings for a comjietitlon and when we see soma of these 
men lose as many, or more competitions, than they gain, and not 
get poor bv the transaction, there is, apparently, a screw loose some- 
where, and were it not for the eternal fact before referred to, our case 
would bo hopelessly bemircd indeed. But right will eventually pre- 
vail and all this charlatanism with its evanescent glory will some 
day pass into oblivion. 

In the outset, let this fact bo indelibly impressed on our minds, 
that our possible success will never reach farther up, or down, than 
the extent of our poiitii e knowledge; it will ever be like water, al- 
ways finding its own level ; hence the importance of a continual 
striving for an Increase of exact knowledge of every kind. Our ar- 
tistic architectural form in order to command respect must be bds- 
tlietic, intellectual, original and homogeneous; it must be neither 
bought, borrowed nor stolen, and hence some very difficult questions 
are awaiting answer this side of the starting-point. 

How can anything grow naturally in such a whirlwind, where 
»rd at the 



move forward 



the rate of sixty miles an hour ? 
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\\ hat form or 
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will result from the boiling down of our heterogeneous i»m> 
lon, made upas it is of the American, (Yankee and Tarheel, liuck- 
and Cracker, the Gopher and the Sucker, the Hoosicr and the 



Wolverine), the Irish, English, Dutch, German, French, 
Italian and what not ? 



Int. We shall get little or no practice in ornament unless a new 
leaf is turned over in the public sentiment about that " current 
barbarism known as good taste," which now commands that every- 
thing be plain. The cause of this is : first, the unfortunate everlast- 
ing demand for a continual change, for worse or for better, but 
change anyway ; second, it began to be felt that we bad about ex- 
hausted the ornament of the past of all countries, it., what we 
could comprehend of them, and the propriety of making something 
of our own didn't occur to us, so we went and threw the whole busi- 
ness overboard and satisfied ourselves for a while with " crankify ing " 
the work of English people of quality. Now we don't exactly 
know where we arc nor what to do next. Since good ornament is 
very expensive, if wrought in genuine materials, I would suggest 
the propriety of easing off from the time-honored and correct prac- 
tice of making everything genuine, for the following reasons : our 
ordinary building in this country is pulled down and rebuilt about 
every forty years ; besides, commonly, we are too poor in artistic skill 
as well as in money to build anything now that will stand the test of 
time. But let me be understood : where we have money enough at 
command, I would stick to the old doctrine of having' everything 
genuine to the last item. 

" A tiling of beauty is a joy forever." That most beautiful of things 
the Jlichc of the St.' Chappelle, Paris, and probably the most bcauti-> 
ful tower, that of St. Jacques, are so by reason of their beautiful pro- 
portions, and the subtile refinement and thought, together with die 
harmonious distribution of their most elaborate decorations. Here all 
is licwn in stone, > and the world will never again see their duplicate; 
for a man with the necessary art-love and art-discrimination to build 
such works will never have money enough to do it : there are one hun- 
dred thousand more chances of his being struck by lightning. A Imr- 
ren stone spire, though solid anil everlasting, never made a pleasing 
impression on my mind, while the beautiful paintings of Fortune's 
minarets, though in water-color, the frailest tiling imaginable, stick to 
my memory witli an astonishing vividness. Under these conditions 
die question arises, shall we not, pro tern, make a compromise with 
diis eternal-duration business, and 1* satisfied with materials which, 
diough not everlasting, are still good for forty years or more, and 
cheap enough for us to us* lavishly. We might,' under these condi- 
tions, produce works which, thougli seen but once, would always lie 
rememJiered with pleasure. A chance would lie afforded tn multiply 
interesUng forms, ami children would sec and remember them when 
they grow up as parts of the " dear old home," house or city. 1 be- 
lieve in highly elatiorale, even gorgeous decorations in their proiier 
place, but they must be subtile, full of thought awl meaning, beautiful 
in form and vigorous expression. The outcome of the fact that ours 
is not an heroic age, but one of subtile, vigorous thought and 
anism, will naturally give us a quiet sky-line (except in the 
buildings, here we "are hemic as ever), a severe facade, scarcely sym- 
metrical, for there is such a variety of uses to be provided for, and 
the ornamental must give precedence to die useful ; hence our decora- 
tive form would scatter itself rather among die details. Our cornices, 
panels, mouldings, capitals, pilaster-heads, brackets, etc., should bc 
etalxjratcly decorated with sharp, vigorous, subtile and refined forms 
and lines, full of thought and well-expressed meaning, for dicre is so 
of interest passes before us every hour of die day that wc arc 
with spicy things, and unless a thing is" very full and 
deep we hardly give it a single glance, or a moment's thought. In the 
above sense, the more elaborate the decoration the lugher it grades, 
for die artist (I mean a man of brains and learning) stops when he 
gits done. 'I he starry firmament is a much grander spectacle than 
Venus, beautiful as she is. Cast-iron and cast-nine arc capable of 
much more in artistic decorative form dian has been reached vet, 
and die sky-line of the St. Chappellc. together widi the beautiful ileli- 
caey of its finials, crocket*, gargoyles, tracery, etc., would lie quite 
possible, with a reasonable amount of inonev, built in father, 
covered with strong galvanized-iron, and decorated with 
What if it did not lost forever? Nothing except bronze is" 
shall we be doomed forever to look nt barren, bizarre, clumsy and un- 
interesting forms, simply because we are too poor to afford It in stone, 
and it cannot la- made in brick, while, if we took the above course, we 
might revel in beautiful forms outside and in ; ami ■esthetic art would 
never make it so thick that vou woidd wallow in it, »s in the Zopf 
although I say it with all reverence. There is no period more 

■ Tbe present fetkt of the Sainte ( tmpelle I. of wood covered with lead.- En*. 
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instructive to the art student that] the Baro<)Ut, for no century to ray 
knowledge baa given us so much phantasy, or such a variety of 
vigorous form, or such a number of really great talents, but having 
departed front true principles their work could not last. 

Let ui hare beauty ami ntcanitur, too, in our decorations, but let ua 
not forget that beauty is a very delicate ami lender plant ; it requires 
much nursing, weeding and trimming, ■'. labor of love, labor that 
cannot be delegated ; for the artist should go to nature for the basis of 
all his forms, bend them to his will, and impress them with his own 
individuality ; that is what makes art of it, an i when it is art it 
will always command respect sooner or later. All natural forms re- 
quire a certain amount of conventionalizing to h*aoi£ tlirin into suitable 
harmony with the architectural liiH-s and forms of whieh they are to 
form a part, and it is in this conventionalism that the artist gives his 
own personal interpretation of the natural form*; it is here that lie 
impresses his own personality, and tliat make* it h's work. 

The architect in this country ban two distinctly different and an- 
tagonistic duties to perform, each requiring talent ihe opposite of the 
other, and the two have never yet to my knowledge existed in the 
same person to more than a limited decree. The one is the builder's 
which constructs and engineers; tl»e other, the poet's which makes 
" crystallized music " of tiie structure ; tlie first is a necessity, the sec- 
ond is a desirable accessory. 

By the possessor of the first, Ihe mathematical temperament Is 
required, the executive function ; he is like the general of an army, 
who directs and supervises tho movements of the whole ; lie sees that 
the quartermaster has the proper supplies always within reach, he 
looks after the accounts, the construction, keeps the corps in proper, 
healthy motion, and brings the building to a successful completion ; 
this is the supervising architect, thu "man of siHairs," and the corps 
of cJerkW-the-works, accountant*, constructive engineers, etc., is his 
his staff. 

fn tlie other lies the designing function, which requires rather the 
artistic, tlie poetical temi>erament; lie needs to be a luok-worm, an ob- 
server of everything (except business) Mwecu the grass and the 
stars, liis mind should be stored not with figures and compulations, 
but with the architectural and decorative forms of all times, nations 
and climes ; he should be a philosophic thinker, who wants to know 
the whys and wherefores, ami see the bottom ><f everything in his 
line, an original as well as practical man (there is no use in the 
conception of impossible tilings) : tlie corp« of draughtsmen is his 
staff, but everything from the main conception down to tlie work- 
ing details should pass through his hands, for tin ti only is a perfectly 
harmonious whole possible. 

Since lite combination of these two opposite talents in a high de- 
gree in one man would be a miracle, there should be always two 
men to do what is expected of tlie architect. A irreat and )ieniiancnt 
success is then possible — by this process) I think tlie grand cathedrals 
grew up. Such combination is sUll the custom in Germany in a modi- 
fied form. The failure to comprehend this point left Kngland, with 
few exceptions, U-liind the rest of tlie world until the present century, 
when thu Gothic Renaissance sprang up, and it « as a sad dav for our 
art when l/ord Palmcrston said to Sir Gilbert Sc itt, •• I don't like your 
Gothic." It would have been a smaller disaster had Wellington failed at 
Waterloo, and had the British lion been doomed to do house-work for 
Napoleon for a few years. English Gothic «a> moving forward with 
such vigor and promise that if the "noble Lord'' had left it alone it 
would liave conquered the world, and the late in, 'tistrositics of clumsy 
crudeness, highly iiolishcd, would have become impossible. As it was, 
the movement early and late, with Kuskiu as the central figure, brought 
KngUsh art (painting, sculpture and architect me) from nowhere to 
fully abreast with tlie rest of the world. A eompi.atkiu of tlie works of 
Sir Christopher Wren on one sheet is mi auiiiT-i-ii; spectacle; Uiere is 
about as much of it as a whole gem-ration of 1 r in hme.n or Germans I 
accomplished in those days, yet looking over whole, the main I 
chariictcristics that proclaim it "Wren's" and ■• English " arc clunv 
slnea* and crudeness of detail, where it is not a slavish copy of 
the books. How could it lie otlierwiscV It was far too much for one 
man, and the result was quite natural. 11m custom in KngUnd was, 
and is largely to this day, as also to some extent in tins country, for 
the architect simply to make the block-plans and sketches for Ids 
work, then hand them over to his draughtsmen or clerks to work out 
thu idea. The outc ome of thin practice wan and is that the bulk of 
the works possess no individual character, see loin refinement, and 
often no character at all, for the clerk boiir,' .1 -ulxirdinate tries to 
suit the "boss," and never can impress his o« individual character 
fully on hi* work. An architect may surmun*. himself with a corps 
»f draughtsmen whu understand him so well tba» ton cannot tell tlicir 
work from his. nor his from theirs, but this at 0! .,. lowers the work in 
grade; it drops down from art to business. It :> man feels that he is 
not so well up as a specialist in something he wants to apply, let 
bun get a specialist to put it in and the whole work will Ijc the better 
for it. But imagine if you can the result, if limine, Carltle, or 
Wagner had only made the block-sketches of their works, and handed ! 
thein over to their clerks to work out and elaborate their ideas; the j 
cases are analogous. 

There is this to be said for tlie draughtsman or clerk, though he ha* ' 
no identity : 1 know social important and successful works where the [ 
clerk made the sketches as well as the elaborations, and 1 know several I 
others where there would have been a general gain if lie bad ; and among | 
draughtsmen I have known some of the most studious, learned ami in- I 
jrenious designers, as well as original one-. The Kuylish barrister said. 1 



" If I were an architect I would not call myself an artist." That was 
all right for him in all probability ; some folks would and some should 
not ; out I am talking specially to that element of our fraternity, es- 
pecially the young men, whose face is ever turned toward '/Ann, in an 
art sense, though some of ns may never get there, but we earnestly 
look in that direction. If we hope, however, to see daylight in our 
art the office must cease to be a drawing factory, for the factory part 
of it it sure to kill all tie- better aspirations in master as well as 
clerk. Of the twenty odd hundred drawings required for the Law 
Courts, Street made even- one with bis own hands ; he even retouched 
: the works of his modeller; this latter rtww* what importance he 
i attactuxl to the purity, refinement and inJieidualili/ of original detail, 
and who stands higher than Street in the profession? When Liinard 
was about to publish lus work, Paris had no engraver who was capa- 
ble of giving tlie individuality of his drawings, lie.tice tie was obliged to 
do it himself. The work on tlie detail and working drawings ia 
what lives in the building after the job is finished and paid for. 

Since nature abounds in beautiful forms, masses, lines and colors 
everywhere, why should tlie work of man partake so much of the 
rocks or tlie farmer's stone-pile, and here even we are beginning to 
drop out tlie ferns, the lichens and tho wild flowers that grow in the 
crevices. Nature leaves nothing unadorned, hence every reason for 
decorating our works, but let u* see to it that our own decorations do 
also aJorn, not simply befuzxle; let us ever keep the "accumulated 
experience of ages " before us ; let ns form an intimate acquaintance, 
that reaches down to the small details, with the great historic art 
monument* of tlie world, for 1 feel satisfied that this present severity 
and simplicity is the result of only a " bowing acquaintance " with 
thu great works of history. Let more time and importance lie given 
this point in our training-schools, and when we shall have become 
reasonably well skilled in it we will find more to admire in it, as well 
as more pleasure in the practice of it ; and what we shall make will 
be more worthy of contemplation, and then our works will command 
' a lasting respect, but not till then. The eye will then no longer be 
I offeuded with Renaissance pilasters and columns of twenty-five diame- 
ters, with dreadful cap* as often seen in " prize designs "'of u leading 
architects " in the West and hereabouts, puffed by country papers as 
u grand ami magnificent," though never quoted or copied abroad. 

1 hope yet, however, to see a better day, the time when tlie culti- 
vated Englishman will no longer quote our work as " poor, hut pretty 
good for an American." In our design let us be ourselves at home, not 
" en puradt" or before company. There is talent and stuff enough in us 
if we do but get started aright ; with every man in his proper place to 
give us the same position relatively in architectural art abroad that 
we now hold in machinery and watches; let our book publications be 
only the original works of the moot advanced men, and let the puerile 
trash, of second-class draughtsmen and botrhed-up copies of good cata- 
logue designs become things of the past, and be eliminated from our 
shelve*. A leading architect once asked me "what are hooks for if 
not to copy from 'f " Another complained that the new books with new 
ideas come so slowly that he always got tired of copying one thing before 
a new one came out. Washington Irving'* neighbors owned the land 
but lie owned the landscape. Every nationality and time owns its own 
lines and forms, but all established principles are our* and even-body's 
else. Let ua quit copying altogether ; and why should we copy, since 
the whole history- of architecture is but a series of exj«rimeiits, each 
fresh |icriod being tlie attempt to improve former efforts? What 
others have done we surely can do. I*et us learn vigor from the modem 
English and the Cossack — the antique English, with few exceptions, 
is hardly worth thu candle for our purpose, — elegance from tlie French, 
system from the Germans, color from tlie Orient, patience from tlie 
Chinaman, and " crankiness " from tlie Japanese ; let us ever think, 
think, think, and our work will sparkle with thought, form and ex- 
pression. I think it was Ruskin who defined ornament a* " intri- 
cacy combined with thought," and intricacy without thought as filigree. 

Thus equip|*ed, let us work out our problem in our own way, dec- 
orating with nature's forms slightly conventionalized. Let us bo 
much more critical with our own work than with that of others. 
Let self-complacency be banished from our code. Let us not be sat- 
isfied with anything we can make, until in proportion, of the whole 
and in detail, it is as good as the Greek ; till it looks comfortable, not 
as though it had been sat down on, any more than stretched out to 
make it long enough ; till it is as harmonious and chaste as theirs, and 
even thing is as appropriate for Ihe purpose as tlie columns of tlie 
Parthenon. [In lliu decorations the first essential is the outline, this 
covers thu subject, form and distribution — in the foliations get as 
many straight lines as possible, and architectural lines and ties to 
hold the thing together. The modulation accents the whole expres- 
sion and by it an interesting play of lights and shadows and ihe one- 
hiiiidi ed-aiid-one middle tones ate given.] When our proportion and 
combination are settled, let us sullen down the angularities and re- 
line the details and foliations until they are as sweet as the French, 
make Ihe projections as bold as the English or tho Russian, correct 
and systematise it as thoroughly as the best German work, and in 
the fillings of the panels and details let the Florentine be our model, 
together with Indian lace and Moresque work. Great as this undei- 
tuking is, yet undauntedly let us aim at perfection and wo sliall strike 
somewhere, and though we may never come into dangerous proxim- 
ity with our ideal yet we shall have done our part in the common 
cause — this labor of love, love for the right, the true and the beauti- 
ful, love for our art, and love for the fatherland (it is tnv adopted 
our, but I came here before they cried •' ' Kali for Zaeh Taj lor ")■ 
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List our lives be pure and oar »rt will be pure, for I 
•wen » bad man produce a good work of an, —the Pompadour mor- 
al* arc quite distinctly readable in the decoration! of the ]«riod, — 
and if the influence of our art is not good, our country bad better 
do without. 

Together with thin paper I hare made a sheet of sketches [See Illn - 
trillions] showing my idea worked out in the varlou* buihlings, and 
when 1 say the sheet i* the work of but aix days (all I had to spare), 
further excuse for the imperfections will not be needed, yet it gives in 
a roujh way the direction in which 1 think we should go. I have given 
brackets and veranda posts and trim, ai now in vogue and a* 1 would 
like to see them. I would respectfully ask the various Chapter* to 
discuss the points of this paper, criticise it, as well as the sketches, 
and where they think I have erred give us the corrections; and if 
some think the whole U bosh, all right, give us something that is not 
bosb, for it will not be the work of a day or one man, and if this 
generation works out the problem successfully, we may be considered 
eminently successful. I liave had two criticisms already — a friend 
of mine, an architect of note, an Englishman, said that I had 
" Dutchifiod the Renaissance ; " another, a sculptor of very considers 
ble erudition, a German, remarked, " You always get so many English 
forms in your things." 

In attempting to crystallize this matter into appreciable form, the 
following ideas have suggested themselves. The first tiling to do is 
to get the block-form or mass-form, and, dealing with the monumental 
building, it must first give us the necessary accommodations on the 
floors, with practically not more than two or three stories, and con- 
taining one, two, or three large assembly balls and a basement. This 
gives us : the greater the building the " squattier " the mass-form to 
deal with. The grand heroic effect aimed at and attained too in the 
Middle Ages, is no longer practicable, hardly possible, a fact univer- 
sally recognized (see the Grand Opera, Paris, and the late prize designs 
of the Rcichstagsgebaudc, Berlin), yet a public building should al- 
ways have something towering up above all in its neighborhood, to 
proclaim the fact afar that here is where McGregor sits, here is the 
head of the table. It should be in our case slender, vigorous, bold, 
rakish and daring. I think R. M. Upjohn came nearer to it in the 
Hartford Capitol than any building in this country. The American 
Victor Emmanuel Monument design by Henry L. Gay, Chicago, shows 
t ij ft i\ 1 1 1 h BiM r* 1 1 in t Jit_ li n&s &H ii in & I £o X^otilick 8 jJcjEij^ o oC tlto 
model for the Washington monument, " Pluribtutak." 

This form of sky-scraper gives that peculiar refined, independent, 
self-contained, daring, bold, heaven-reaching, erratic, piratic. Quixo- 
tic, American thought ("young America with his lack of venera- 
tion"). The capital building should always have a dome. I should 
raise thereon a gigantic " sky-scraper," contrary to all precedent in 
practice, and 1 should trust to American constructive and engineer- 
ing skill to build it strong enough for any gale. The court-house has 
similar requirements on a smaller scale, the Government building is 
a compromise between the judicial and commercial ; there is the 
church with plenty of ground, crammed in between store-blocks in a 
city and the country church — different conditions governing each. 
With the school-house the tower business should end, for in the 
single store, store-block or country seat, there is no sound raiton 
d'&re for one, except that the tower on a house used to entitle the 
owner to be called captain or major, but that has become too com- 
mon. In the way of cresting, finials, etc., I have given some origi- 
nal suggestions, as well as gable and general decorative designs ; and 
the two sitting figures are intended to show that there should be a 
harmony between man and his surroundings — and what kind of art 
forms harmonize with the man of to-day, " the young America." In 
the hope of seeing this vital point of the future architectural form of 
America widely discussed, extensively drawn and sketched, and 
worked up so that all imaginable sides of the subject shall come to 



the surface, and all imaginable interpretation, of It, I leave It with 

Schiller's 

"Schlag den Zapfcn rans 
Gott bewahr* das Hans, 
Soil da* Werk den Mdster loben 
Doch der Segen komint von oben." 



Atlanta, Qa., 



WtxDOWLSM Hoes** i if Fbamcb. — Mr. Bright'* appalling state- 
ment as to the number of families in Glasgow living in only one room 
apiece is capped by the statistics of overcrowding in French cities 
given by M. Nadnad in support of his bill dealing with unhealthy tene- 
ments. According; to M. Naduad there are 210,270 houses in France 
without any window whatever, and to which light and air are admitted, 
when admitted at all, only through the door or a hole In the door, 
which has to be stopped in wet or cold weather. Allowing five people 
to a family, more than one million persons altogether must be housed 
in this execrable fashion. In Paris, although sixty thousand tenements 
have been dealt with in the last thirty years under the act of 1H60, there 
are still between three or four thousand families living in single rooms 
without means of warming, and between two or three thousand in sin- 
gle rooms with no aperture for light and air— cupboards in fact. Be- 
tween twenty-five or thirty thousand habitations consist of a single 
room only. " This side of the social question, " says the report from 
which these statistics are drawn, " has to be faced before all others "— 
gi»duaUy f^rclng^ Iwelf on the minds of men in 
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FROM BATKEUTH TO RATISBON NOTES OF A 

HASTY TRIP. — DC 

>*V TJMONG the recently added attrae- 

n tions of Nuremberg is one great in 
' interest and value — the German- 
itches Afusmm. Established 
only a few \ ears ago it has been 
so liberally subsidized and so in- 
telligently filled that it has now 
only two rivals in all Germany— 
the analogous collections at Ber- 
lin and Munich. In one way 
this of Nuremberg is the most 
satisfactory of them all — by rea- 
son of the nature of its bousing. 
No brand-new building with 
great rectangular rooms contains 
this marvellous collection of old- 
world treasures, but a late 
Gothic convent which, with its 
adjoining cloisters, has been 
cleverly put to service. The 
rooms are many and well-lighted, 
and their being of such different 
sizes but adds to their availa- 
bility. The long corridors of the 
cloisters serve as a repository 
for the casts and works of sculp- 
ture, while the charming little green quadrangles upon which one 
comes at every turn, accommodate the larger piece* and the architect- 
ural relics. It is hard to say what is not contained in this charming 
museum — casts and sculptures, furniture of every sort, iron-work, em- 
broideries, tapestrii ?. wood-carvings, porcelain stoves, pottery, stained- 
glass, goldsmith's work, and all the minor object* which 'mediaeval 
craftsmen turned fr<ui mere things of daily service into things of peren- 
nial beauty. There is also a large picture collection, and an immense 
and most valuable collection of old print* and original wood-block*, 
all the things of every sort being of German origin. Each description 
of work is arranged by itself and catalogued bit by bit with labels so 
full, so clear and so accurate that they are a standing reproach to the 
always insufficient and often slovenly and misleading cataloguing of 
our own museums. All the treasures which had for long been housed in 
various Nuremberg buildings have now been collected in this museum. 
Hundreds of things have been brought from other places, and rich 
gifts have not been lacking. The famous little collection formerly 
in the ca*tl« is now here, pictures and all, as well a* the larger col- 
lection of pictures (including the fine I Hirers), which used to be in 
the unused Moritz Capelle. The paintings occupy along, admirably 
lighted gallery at the top of the building and some adjoining rooms, 
while in another corridor have been wisely put apart by themselves 
all such paintings as are not artistically of' much worth, but are still 
valuable for historical reasons — chiefly as records of costume. It is 
a bewildering labyrinth of beauty, this old convent which ha* been 
put to modern uses, hut in no way injured a* to it* own character- 
istics. One loses one's self, perchance, and, seeking ever new things, 
revisit* ground already covered ; but to be obliged to travel it again 
is scarcely a misfortune, and one is amply repaid for any little loss 
of time in seeking one's bearings, by the pleasure of seeing lovely 
things in such appropriate surroundings. This is no regulation mu- 
seum, which by its logical regularity tempts one to fall into the 
galloping tread, the impatient hurry of the typical tourist, to whom 
time is indeed money, and more than money. I know of no other 
place save in the Mastic de Cluny at Paris where this tourist speed 
seems sn much out of place, these tourist habits so loco their hold. 
One looks and dawdles and really sees and enjoys doing one's task 
for pleasure and no- for duty. 

To pass from these ancient walls with their lime-worn content* to 
the outskirts of Nuremberg and the Industrial Exhibition which was 
in progress last summer, was indeed a change. Here I must confess 
one went at the call of duty only — simply to inform one's *elf, or, 
more likely, to avoid the certain shame of being afterward* taunted 
with one's crime in visiting Nuremberg while the great Bavarian 
exhibition was in progress and lazily neglecting to see it- Who for 
pleasure merely would choose, with all the beautiful antiquity of 
Nuremberg about one, and its lovely surrounding country tempting 
one's eyes and feet, to spend a dav in these dusty, teeming wooden 
barracks, looking at mountains of spools of thread, pyramid* of 
sausages, puffing st am-engines, wax figure* dressed in fashionable 
toilette*, and all the rest of the commodities which, in ancient Nurem- 
berg as well a* in tin dern Boston, make up an Industrial Exhibition 
of to-day? And to spend one day in such work was nothing. The 
exhibition was immense, and seemed all comprehensive, though limited 
to the product* of Bavaria only, and in a whole day one could not 
even gain a general idea of its extent, much less of its content*. 
The immense mass of these showed the most cursory visitor, indeed, 
how great is the commercial and manufacturing energy of the conn- 
try to-day, how vastly it has grown within the last half decade. 
But more than this it wm bard to perceive, except in the few 
directions where one's own taste or experience hail fitted one to 
judge. I can say nothing of the soap, the sausages, the carriagt 
the cloth* of Bavaria. I only know that one of the most | 
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fpoU in the exhibition wu a great booth where beer was dispensed 
by Tyrolean peasants in continue and — what every one could guess 
who has been to the city at any time — that the mountains of Nurem- 
berg pfcjlerkuchtn were simply overpowering, that nowhere else but 
in tLii city can one learn what this delectablv food may mean, and 
that one mav live weeks in Nuremberg malting constant experiments 
and yet not become acquainted with all its varieties, or appreciate all 
their charms. Farther than this I ran only report on the artistic or 
semi-artistic objects that were gathered together. There was a 
rather large collection of modern pictures which, seeing like rank of 
Munich in the art world to-day, we thought would he interesting, 
lint it was chiefly remarkable for the absence of all the liest names 
and for its exceeding dreariness of aspect, sneaking more of the 
Diisseldorf of a past generation than of the Munich of our own. 
There was only one contributor who was impressive, but he is one of 
the giants of to-day, and his few pictures made it worth one's while 
to have scanned all the lediousness of his brethren. This was Len- 
bach, who is surely, if not the very greatest of living portrait- 
painters, at all events no whit behind the best. I do not know any one 
whom I can quite rank with him, not only for the force and truth of 
his portraiture as such, and the technical brilliancy of his work, but 
for the grand and sober beauty of his results — among all the por- 
traits of to-day the ones which could most safely be bung side by side 
with the Titians and Bcmbrandts of other years. His chief con- 
tribution was one of the many versions he has made of the splendid 
figure of the great German Chancellor. This time he was in civilian's 
dress, with the high stock about his neck and the great slouch hat 
upon his head that he wears when in retreat at Varxln. A half- 
length, seated figure with the head turned partly away from the 
spectator, it was one of the most tnagniheent specimens of the art 
that 1 hail ever seen — as vivid as nature (nay more vivid, for it 
showed the characteristic facts of nature intensified by art), and as 
beautiful as fine workmanship, fine color, and above all a marvellous 
tone, could make it. 

Turning to the decorative and industrial arts one saw signs that 
much improvement had been made in Germany within the past few 

{ears. Not only at this exhibition but wherever I went last summer 
found the same tiling — that whereas some dozen years back it 
had been almost impossible to furnish a bouse tastefully with modern- 
made articles it was now the easiest thing in the world so to do. 
Paper-hangings, carpets, curtain draperies, furniture, ornaments, — 
everything had improved in color, in design, and in outline. A sim- 
ilar improvement has, of course, taken place in our country during 
the same lapse of years ; but there is a difference to be noted be- 
tween the two movements, and it is a difference, I think, which tells 
in favor of ourselves — not only just at the moment but still more as 
we try to predict what future work may be. We are apt to say of 
ourselves that we can discover nothing new, that it is too late to try 
to be original in decorative art, that everything has been said and 
done already and that what remains for us is only to say ami do the 
same tilings over again, adapting them as intelligently as possible to 
our novel needs ami uses. There is a certain measure of truth in all 
this, yet it is, I think, a smaller measure than we quite realize. We 
so clearly perceive the old borrowed elements in our work that we do 
not appreciate how many new ideas or at least aspirations it contains 
until we compare it with what is being done in foreign countries. Or 
if we see that it is new we perhaps doubt whether it is really good 
or whether it only so appears to us because we are Isolated from the 
best work of former days. But let us compare it with current work 
abroad, ami in many directions we shall see reason to congratulate 
ourselves both upon our present success and upon onr promise for 
the future. It is several years since I was in England and I cannot 
speak with as much confidence of English work as I should wish ; 
but taking the Continental, the French and German both, I will say 
that the more I saw of it last summer the more satisfied 1 was with 
what we are doing here at home. Not that it is all good — not much 
of it comes near perfection ; but it is far better than some of our critics 



perfection 

believe, and especially far more original. In Ger- 
many just now it is easy, as I have said, to get good furnishings of 
every kind, but every individual article will be found to be an exact 
duplicate of something old. The industry with which old tilings are 
collected and studied, the patient skill with which thev are imitated 
are quite remarkable, ami the result is work which is indeed a boon 
to any householder who, like the writer, went through the agony of 
trying to furnish a home decently some dozen years ago. But the 
result is less satisfactory when we come to look ahead, to imagine 
what will be the result of the new movement. It can have none 
very valuable that I can see, unless a radical change comes over the 
spirit of maker and purchaser. The "correct thing " to-day is to 
have everything Alt Deutsch — not " Old German " in the sense of 
being an adaptation of motives used long ago, but " Old German " in 
the sense of being a literal copy of some one definite old production. 
The dealer cannot vauut a new ware more successfully than by tell- 
ing bow it was copied — whether a stuff, a chair, a bit of iron-work 
or of pottery — from an original somewhere preserved and giving 
chapter and verse of reference to this museum or to that. Many of 
these copies are very cleverly executed — with juat the one last 
touch wanting which belongs to creative instead of duplicating work ; 
but they all are copies, not adaptations even, and in view of them 
our adaptations, even though not quite successful, gain a certain 
merit which these lack. And many of our adaptations are success- 
ful, and some of our products deserve less the name of adaptations 



than of new departures. Our embroideries for instance. Mr Clar- 
ence Cook sees fit to have a fling at them, together with some other 
very good things, in a recent number of the Princeton Review, and 
teils us we may possibly do good work in Ibis line aa soon as we be- 
gin to think a little less highly of what we have already done, and to 
cease to sav that it is better than what is done anywhere else in the 
world. But suppose it is better ? Why should we not say It V And 
would our blindness to the fact make us likely to improve still far- 
ther in the future ? This is not the place to dilate u|>on any special 
example of our handiwork, as upon Mrs. Wheeler's embroideries, for 
example ; I will unly say that leaving the Orient out of account, con- 
sidering only what is done in European countries at the moment and 
including England in the list, ours arc the best, the most beautiful, 
the most artistic, infinitely the most varied and least mechanical in 
motive and infinitely the most original, copied from no prototypes 
but using natural elements in quite novel and yet unforced and spon- 
taneous ways. It is not enough to say that few things are done on 
the Continent to-day which ran be compared with them. In so say- 
ing we must add also that nothing good is done there at all but that 
which is rallied, while these are not copied, not even adapted. I shall 
have another word to say on this subject when I come to s|ieak of 
Munich. Now I must close with a brief return to the exhibition 
from which I have strayed far. It was an immense success in a pe- 
cuniary way, netting the city large sums over the expenses, besides 
making a little fortune for the hotel-keepers, shop people, ami rail- 
ways. It is said to havu been a most creditable display in all its 
branches and to have shown in many a recent advance that was 
quite phenomenal. As far as quantity went it was certainly impos- 
ing. As to quality I can only judge, as has been already said, in the 
few branches with which I felt some sympathy. And as these were 
represented they proved tome, I must repeat, that we have a right to 
be content — not quite absolutely but comparatively — with what our 
own decorative artists and artisans have been doing; that in very 
many branches we not only do better work to-day than can lie done 
abroad, but that wo have a more hopeful future than our Continental 
brethren because we have started forward on a more or less inde- 
pendent track. Stumbles, mistakes, gross blunders even, we may 
make at first, but our path has at least a possible rich goal ahead of 
it, while I cannot sec that there is anything very hopeful to be looked 
for in Germany, where the path of improvement has turned back- 
ward anil clings closely and blindly to the well-trodden road of by- 
gone days. It is impossible, perhaps, for any one to lie |>erft-etly fresh, 
perfectly naive in these self-conscious, over-educated days. But 
there is a mid path of much possible fruition between absolute naivete 
and literal copvism. The Germans are treading the last named, 
but we ourselves have, I think, at least put a sturdy foot in advance 

M. G. van Rkxsski.akr. 



upon the middle way. 
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that Mr. Kichnrdson has designed 
in Massachusetts, and, upon the 
whole, the most successful. The 
first of these three was the town 
library and museum at Wobum, 
and the second, the Ames Me- 
morial Library at North Eastern. 
Each of these is of high archi- 
tectural interest, and the three 
have a strong family resemblance. 
But the latest is the most sim- 
plified as well as the most refined 
in treatment, and gains thereby in 
singleness and force of impres- 
sion. The library is one room, 
without even a vestibule, although 
the deep and sheltered porch 
serves the purjiose of a vestibule. 
The books and the librarian are 
protected from the unauthorized 
incursions of readers by a light 
open screen of wood-work. The projecting turret contains the stair- 
case that gives access to the attic, in which records and files not ia 
common use are stored, and this is lighted by the triple window in 
the gable and by the small openings under the pent-house " eyebrows " 
in the roof. Nothing, evidently, could be simpler than this plan, 
and nothing could be more forcible than the architectural outcome 
of it. The style is the Provencal Romanesque, in which the architect 
commonly works, and in which he contrives to express an artistic indi- 
viduality so marked and characteristic. The building owes not ft 
little of* its picturesque force to the judicious choice and rugged 
treatment of the material. The field of wall is a pink granite from 
North Easton, which is very light without being cold in effect, and 
is laid rock-faced. The complementary stone is a dark anil rich 
brownstone from the I-ongmeadow quarries, also rough-faced ex- 
cept where it is modelled or carved in decoration, the darker color 
being of course always employed where it is intended to givo t 
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emphasis to the design. The same combination baa been used in tbe Mr. Holding favora ua this month with a design for a ball 0 
Albany City Hall, and in the Ames Memorial Library at North Easton, piece, which waa recently built up under his direction. It w. 
and nothing could be more effective. But "the workmanship stir- for II. E. DremT, Esq., the well-known ornithologist. The 
passes the material." In fact, the choice and combination of tbe English oak, slightly stained, ami a handsomely embroidered 
material are part of the design, which, even if it were executed in , extend* over the from. The floor between the pillar* is covet 



part of the design, which, even if it were executed in 
monochrome, would make a striking and admirable building. Sim- 
ple as the composition is, it is as far as possible from being bald or 
monotonous. A parallelogram of these dimensions with unbroken 
walls and a single roof could scarcely have In to saved from baldness 
and monotony. It is saved here by the emergence of the gable and 
its attached turret, not in the centre of the front, mind, on the 
side visible, by a larger countcrparting gable on the side opposite, 
by tbe uusyimnetrical gables at the end*, and hv the situation and 
treatment of the chimney. And all this ia so welf studied that ihere 
is nothing forced, no appearance of "making architecture," but the 
com|H)*ition seems as simplo and spontaneous as if it came so. There 
is a complete e>|ui|>oise and balance, with no approach to formal 
symmetry in the two wings of the front, which ia brought about by 
the akilful arrangement and contrast of the two sets of openings. 
A striking instance of the length to which variety may be carried in 
skilful hands without becoming restlessness is afforded in the cour- 
age with which the entrance is placed "out of centre" in both di- 
rections, neither in the centre of the wall which it pierces horizon- 
tally, nor in the axis of the central opening of tbe triple window 
above it vertically. The impression of rugged strength is everywhere 
kept by the ample spaces of rocky wall, either in unbroken wall- 
spaces or in powerful wall-pier*. No detail could disturb the im- 
pression secured, and the effect of the decorative* detail here em- 
ployed is to enhance it. 
The real successes of detail, however, are in the interior. Here, 




simple as possible. The jiosts which 
are modelled above into pairs of col- 
>n to the heavier mulliona of the exterior 



colonnade, carry the principal beams of the ceiling, which is Hat at 
the centre, and follows the alupe of the roof at the sides. These 
sloping aides are covered with emboased leather, while tbe wood-work 
throughout is of white-pine — a choice as felicitous in its way as 
that of the materials for the walls and roof. It has been carefully 
chosen, of beautiful and varying colors, and the "lone" of the in- 
terior, given by this wood, the darker leather of the hangings, and 
the stained-glass in the upper lights of the great mullioned window, 
Is rich and harmonious. Over the large chimney-piece at tbe end of 
the reading-room, still in white-pine, ami richly panelled and carved, 
it is proposed to place a bas-relief portrait of Thomas Crane, by 
Saint-Gaudena. Almost all of the detail of this wood-work desert e's 
and will repay study- The greater part of it is exquisite in design 
and in execution. The cost of the building is said to have been 
850,000 ; and one's aurpriae ia excited not by the fact that so much 
was spent upon so small a building, but that so much good art was 
got for so little money. 

THE AMES MEMORIAL LIBRARY, NORTH EASTON, MA88. MR. H. 
H. RICHARDSON, ARCHITECT, BROOXLINK, MASS. 

It may be remembered that the proximate cause of the publica- 
tion of the views of these two libraries and the view of the town- 
hall at North BUM, published May 19, 188.1, was the publication 
of sketches of these several buildings in the Britith Anhilrrl early 
in this year, by whom the authorship waa attributed lo others than 
Mr. Richardson. It is only proper to state that tho error was one 
for which our excellent-hearted contemporary was in noway responsi- 
ble, and as soon aa attention waa drawn to the mistake the sketches 
were at once republished over tbe rightful architect's name, and ita 
subscribers were requested to destroy the original prints. 



CATHEDRAL OF PALERMO. 
[From tb* HiM4fr.] 

Sicily is full nf interest, and Monreale must be considered as the 
most important portion of it aa regards die history of architecture. 
Palermo is next so. 

We give a view of the Cathedral of Palermo, including the main 
entrance, which is of later date than other Sicilian buildings, being 
principally of the fourteenth century. Mr. Fergusson, in a very in- 
teresting chapter on Sicilian architecture, says of this building, — 
" Although possessing no dignity of outline or grace of form, it is 
more richly ornamented with intersecting arches and mosaic decora- 
tions externally than almost any other church of its class. It Is 
richer, perhaps, and better than the Cathedral of Florence, inasmuch 
a* here the decorations follow tho construction, and are not a mere 
unmeaning panelling that might be applied to any place. Still, tho 
effect of the whole ia rather pretty than grand, and as an architect- 
ural display falls far short of the bolder masonic expression of the 
Northern Gothic churchea." 

HALL CHIMNEY-PIECE. BY R. E. HOLDINO. 
[From U» Cabinet Jfater nnd Art FumUkrr.) 

The halls nf our English houses are now receiving more attention 
than they did a few years ago, and tho skill of our designers has 
been called forth to invent appropriate furniture for the new order 
of things. A fireplace is now considered essential in a good bail, and 



imncy- 

Esq.,"lhe well-known ornithologist. The wood is 
English oak, slightly stained, ami a handsomely embroidered valance 
extends over the front. The floor between the pillars is covered with 
a Turkish rug, and the hearth is in mosaic. The decorated portion* 
are in flat colors, painted on the natural surface of the wood. There 
is an old chimney-corner look about tlie design which would recom- 
mend it to many who have quaint fancies. 



HUNTING LODGE, W1NCHKIELD. 

[From lbs / I ■ AVws.) 

This house ia now being built a short distance from Wincbficld. 
The materials being employed are real brick, tiles, and oak. The 
plan is arranged mostly by the client. Mr. T. E. Collcutt is the ar- 
chitect. The drawing was exhibited at the Royal Academy. 



PADDOCK II UR8T, SUSSEX. 
[From lite Architect.] 

We publish this week a view of the talon at Paddockhurst. Tho 
mansion was originally designed by Mr. A. Salvin.and the addition* 
have been carried out under the direction of Mr. Arthur Caw»ton, 
architect. 

CLUMY EAR-RINGS. 
[Krom the BrUuk Architect.] 

HOUSE FOB C. i. HELL, ESQ., HII.LSBOBo', O. MR. HENRY BKVIS, 
ARCHITECT, CINCINNATI, O. 

The house ia built of deep red brick, with trimming* of Bedford, 
(Ind.), limestone, and the interior is finished with chestnut wood. 

HOUSE AT RICHMOND, VA. MR. M. J. PIMMOCK, ARCHITECT, 
RICHMOND, VA. 

SUGGESTIONS IN DESIGN TOUCHING AMERICAN ARCHITECTURAL 
FORM. MR. JOHN MOSEK, ARCHITECT, ATLANTA, OA. 

See article on " American Architectural Form of the Future." 



SANITARY LITIGATION. 

rNOTHER of 



FT NO 




which the owner* of 
houses arc now being held 
hie to tenants for the un- 
.dthiness of their property 
is decided some ten day* 
. .. '1 he litigation Uk k 
place, it is true, only 
before a County Court ; 
but it was in the Court 

5 -.? of the Citv of Uwdon, 
4*£ dr B ' ", g^j f f | - il *f^Vft i f- which rants as the chief 
tribunal of the kind in 
England, and which is 
presided over by a gen- 
tleman who is well 
known for what is called 
a " strong " judge, one 
who forms his opinions 
with such confidence, 
and expresses them 
witli such vigor, aa to 
indieate a good grasp 
of the first principles 
of law, and none the 
less a firm reliance up- 
on the common-sense 
of justice. Mr. Com- 
missioner Kerr on this 
occasion had before him 
a claim preferred by a 
small landlord against a small tenant for a small sum of money in re- 
spect of rent- The tenant set up a sort of haphazard counterclaim 
of about double the amount, which was based chiefly, or perhaps alto- 
gether, upon the allegation that tbe house was in an unwholesome 
condition of drainage, and had to be vacated for that reason. The 
result of the action was that the judge found for the defendant on 
lioth issues; that is to say, he gave "the landlord nothing for the 
rent due ; but, on the contrary, awarded damages against htm for tlte 
unsanitary- state of the house. Moreover, lie accompanied hia deci- 
sion with a few very pertinent observation* after his manner. He said 
he would have been ready to allow the tenant much larger damage* 
if they had been claimed, because no one could tell what injury, pres- 
ent and future, might arise from living in an unwholesome house, and 
it was high time that landlords were taught that property had ita 
duties as well as its rights. We presume the Commissioner "is not an 
investor in houses ; but so much the better for the case, inasmuch aa 
we conceive the meaning of such a judicial decision to be that the 
Courts of Law, representing the interests of the great majority of the 
people, who are not rent-receivers but rent-payers, will l>e ' 
posed to put upon the shoulders of the whole cloaa of 
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the burden of warranting the houses to be healthy, for which they 
irc.'ive rent. Of course there cannot be any objection to ibis, pro- 
vii|e<l the principle be clearly under?t(>jd, but it is becoming at any 
rate highly desirable that the understanding should be much clearer 
tlian it is. 

The fact no doubt is, that the drainage of most of the dwelling- 
houses in towns, which the people at large occupy as rack-rent-paying 
tnants, may be. laid to be more or less defective ; and the causes 
which have brought nhoirt this condition of thing*, although fre- 
quently explained to tlie public of late, will require a great dcul more 
exposition before tliey are fully appreciated, bo inqa'i fectly, indeed, 
are they appreciated at this hour, that even a judge upon the bencli, 
called iq>on to deal with the <p»e»tion responsibly, ha* very likely uo 
mure distinct idea of a drain than that it is something; nasty out of 
sight, which ought to be kept clean, and which smells, if it is not 
kept cleiin. As for the ordinary intelligence of the people, it is ques- 
tionable whether it ever readies farther than the mere superficial eir- 
i utn»tance that a pail of dirty water poured down '■ the drain " dis- 
appears forever, sinking perhaps perpendicularly into the xtomach of 
the planet. To them the " smell " ol a drain, tliercfore, is a sort of 
emanation from tho nether world ; and, if it is in some way or other 
an unwholesome emanation, it is so, became it naturally would be so. 
At the same time, the unwholesome nature of the -siriell," be it ob- 
served, is not by any means an accepted thing; many thousands live 
and diu in it, and nerer complain ; they cannot afford to be fastidi- 
ous ; perhaps it is worse to those who are not used to it ; perhaps the 
smell itself i* getting worse. 

Let ns put the ease once more in a familiar way. therefore, and it 
is -imply this : if we are to have underground pipes by which our 
refuse ifows ilmrn>carilt and away from the houv, no matter where, 
It cannot but follow that any gas which may be evolved from that 
refuse shall pass hy the same pipes upvirth, and (if it can find en- 
tranced into the house again. This is the whole mystery. Tlie 
" smell," however unpleasant it may be to noses polite, is the least of 
it. We lead dirty water out of the house; by the samo channels we 
lead dirty air into the house, and it may happen that this air — we 
call it by the very convenient name of itira- gm — shall be rank poi- 
son. Sanitary drainage, therefore, is, in a single word, the leading 
out of our dirty water without leading in the dirty air. The worst of 
it is that this dirty air Is not oar own, or, indeed, "our neighbors' dirty 
nir ; even this poor consolation is denied us ; it is the foul air of the 
nether world truly enough ; it lielong* to mdwdy in particular, to no. 
bodv even in genoral except the owners of the sewers. People's 
drains run into those sewers quite innocently ; it is tlie sewers that 
cause the foul gas to be generated, not the drains ; the " smell " is pro- 
duced altogether off the premises, perhaps a mite away ; and the real 
mischief is that, as sure as the drainage flows down, so surely the 
sewer-gas flows up the same channel, and so we cannot get rid of the 
one without taking the other in exchange. 

This being so, ami the obviously necessary ventilation of the sew- 
ers being somehow confessedly impossible for the present (this seems 
to be the plainest way of putting it, however pitifid the confession 
may be), it follows that it is an especial duty of somebody's to pre- 
vent the entrance of the sewer-gas into the house ; and, speaking in a 
practical way, if tlie sewer-gas is becoming more pnisonuus, or if the 
inhabitants of our towns are becoming more easily prisoned, or if, to 
say no more, wo are getting to be better informed about the matter, 
and merely cm that account more sensitive, the common law of Eng- 
land (which has a remarkable way of adapting il«elf to circumstances 
a- they arise) will inevitably meet the case in one way and not an- 
other. That is to gay, if a house is found to be what the law regards 
as uninhabitable by reason of its being pervaded by sewer-gas, the 
courts will lean towards the protection of the tenant's liealth rather 
than the protection of the landlord's rent. For health is life, while 
rent is only profit ; and between a dead tenant and a diminished 
profit, it is needless to ask which side must be most identified with 
the interest of the public, if only as the greatest good or least evil of 
the greatest number. Upon any such line of reasoning, obviously, 
the judicial mind will, indeed, as the question develops itself, oniy 
more and more distinctly discern, as ft principle of public morals, tha't 
an agreement to pay rent for the use of a house involves the condi- 
tion, whether expressed or not, that the house shall be usable, and 
above all things usable with reasonable confidence in respect of 
health. The chief ground for anxiety, however, la that the applica- 
tion of such a principle by our judges, and by our juries under their 
direction, may very possibly take such a form as to produce a serious 
effect upon the value of house property. In fact, it may at one and 
the same time lower the selling price at the expense of the owners, 
and enhance the rental at the expense of the tenants ; but this point 
we cannot now discuss. For the present we can only advise all 
house proprietors to inquire carefully into the sanitary state of their 
property, and nil tenants who are entering upon new occupations to 
be equally anxious upon tlie same subject, and so see what comes of it. 

Putting tho ease broadly, there are two considerations to be re- 
garded. The first is that titc communication which in alt proitability 
exists in the most direct form between tlie house drainage and tlie 
public sewer shall be cut off. This is easily done, although generally 
stipjxj.sed to be impossible; for example, a small receiver may be in- 
terposed underground, and specially ventilated, besides lieing trapped, 
and the thing is done. The second point is that the house drainage 
itself shall be so far clean, together with the ground about it, that 
there shall not be any generation of foul gas within the limits of the 



house itself. This also is easily managed so far as science goes. In 
some ease* the drain under tlie house is rotten and leaky ; if so. it 
must be renewed, and the polluted earth taken out. Sometimes a 
ventilation-pipe is wanted, which is never a very difficult matter. 
Frequently it will be found, no doubt, that the plumbing is here and 
there at fault, and it mitBt be rectified. In almost all cases, if a little 
intelligence lie brought to bear upon the facts, we may ray that the 
ordinary drainage of ordinary houses is capable of being put to rights 
with much less expense than' is generally supposed, whether it be un- 
dertaken by landlords or by tenants ; anil again we do not at all hesi- 
tate to advise our readers o'f both classes to inquire forthwith whether 
it is necessary, ami if so, how it eaii be done. 

One of tlie difficulties in which the Courts of Law may presently 
find themselves involved is tlie question, how far leasehold tenants 
are to lie expected to renovate the drainage of the houses they occupy 
at rack-rents ? This indeed opens a much wider question which may 
lie said tone at this moment gradually rising into importance, namely, 
the liability of a leaseholder for the renovation, at whatever cost, of 
tlie structure itself when condemned by a public authority for re**ons 
which go back beyond the beginning of his leas*. In a word, when 
the bargain between landlord' and tenant has been made under the 
impression on both sides that the house was a sound house, who is to 
bear tlie sometimes very serious Iobs when it is discovered to be an 
unsound house? For the present, what with "surrendering clauses" 
which were never meant to have any interpretation at all, and refined 
i ntcrpretations of " mere forms," which ingenious lawyers produce to 
order as they are wanted, with judicial precedents, like the rest, all 
tnrniug upon words and not things, a poor tenant is being told plainly 
that he must replace falling roofs, rebuild rotten walls, chimneys, par- 
allels, and so on, almost to an unlimited extent, even if the result 
should be that he gives his landlord what is virtually a new house for 
an old one — anil literally so if the house happens to have been so 
decrepit ns to be blown down bodily, for instance, by the wind. 
Compared with the cost of such reuovat ions as these, that of renew- 
ing the drainage mar be a bagatelle ; but if we should find, as seems 
to be the case, that the public generally arc becoming so seriously 
alarmed al>oiit drain-poisoning in particular as to threaten frequent 
litigation, we cannot do hetter than repeat once more our recommen- 
dation to all interested parties to look the question fairly in the face, 
and the sooner the better. — The . ' 



THE SIPHONAGK OF TRAPS. 

21 Nkwcaktlk Htukxt, Stkji.nd, Loxdok, May 31, IsKS. 
To thk EniTOBa or thk Amkiucak Architkct : — 

Sirs, — It was only the other day that I met with Col. George E. 
Waring's article on " Plumber's Traps," copied from your paper 
into " The Illustrated Carpenter and Builder," of January 12. As be 
has referred to my experiments with traps, will you allow me to 
notice briefly some of his remarks. I will discuss this question more 
at length in the new edition of " The Plumber and Sumlary Routes," 
which 1 am now preparing. 

Col- Waring says; " Mr. Hellyor's experiments are hardly worthy 
to be mentioned hi connection with Mr. Pliilbrick's, but it should bis 
stated that his somewhat inconsequent conclusions as to the venting 
of S-traps are similar." And he adds, "most of his reasoning is 
based on experiments with 2-inch wastes." As a matter of fact, f 
made fewer experiments with 2-inch wastes than with larger and 
smaller sized pipes, and it is a tittle singular that the only quotation 
which Col. Waring gives is a result gained by an experiment with 
1 1-inch wastes. I have given (pp 133-1 73, " Lecture* an Sanitary 
Plumbing") the results of about ten tests with traps fixed on stacks 
of inch wastes, ten on 1 j-ineh, eight on 2-inch, twelve on 3-inch soil- 
pipe, and eleven on 3^-inch soil-pipe, besides referring to many 
others, adding " an entire book could be filled with the results of 
various experiments" that I had "made with traps." I believe 
these results were the first ever published. The traps tested are 
those chiefly used in England, and they were tried under nearly 
every condition to which the water-seal of a trap is likely to be sub- 
jected in practice. They were tested by discharges from ralve- 
closets, hopper-closets, plunger-closets, slop-sinks, quick-waste lava- 
tories, and baths, the latter discharging fifty gallons of water, 
through 1^-inch stack-pipes, in two minutes and a half. Testing 
traps is an expensive matter. I notice that Col. Waring hod an ap- 
propriation from the National Board of Health, for making his ex- 
periments, and I imagine Messrs. Phil brick and Bowditcb had the 
same; hut the cost of my experiments then, and those I am now 
making, come out of my own pocket. 

Since my experiments were published, Messrs. Philbriek and 
Bowditcb have made some very valuable experiments with the traps 
used in America, and their report to the National Board of Health, 
Washington, appeared in The Sanitary Engineer 1 of August 31, 
1882. The general result of their experiments is similar to mine, 
establishing this fact, that all traps require ventilation to maintain 
their water-«eal. 

Col. Waring has himself also made experiment* with plumbers' 
traps (made from June to December, 1S81), and the results, together 
with his deductions, are reported in The Sanitary Engineer, 1 of 
November 2, 1082. Hi* experiments would have been more val- 
uable hod he used almost any other water-closet for his testings than 
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& jxia-cloaet — a water-closet which every sanitarian now condemns, 
anil which is fast going out of use. besides, in practice there is 
little if any risk of siphonage from such a water-closet, for the tip- 
ping-pan holds too small a quantity of water to charge a 4-1 neb, or 
even a 3^-inch soil-pipe, and wbat is held in it is so much broken up 
by its fall upon the lower p4rt of the eloset " container " that it 
passes through the trap and soil-pipe in too feeble a form to unseal 
any trap fixed upon a well-ventilated stack-pipe. Perhaps this will 
account for the following deduction (No- 3) which he makes: "If 
each bath-tub, wash-basin, sink, etc-, wastes by an independent out- 
lot to a branch of a 4-inch soil-pipe open at the top, the siphoning of 
even ordinary S-traps having ujore than one-inch seal is not to be 
appre bended." 1 will say nothing about this strange deduction ex- 
cept this, that I should be very apprehensive about the unsealing of 
every "S-lrap" fixed upon a soil-pipe so treated, unless ill the 
"fixtures" upon it were nan-closets. But I note that Col. Waring 
lias grown wiser, even if ue lias not grown too wise, for in bis article 
in your paper he says, " water-seal S-lraps, even wheu vented, are 
not safe under all, nor under nearly all circumstances. Practically I 
you may trust theui as far as you can see them and no farther, ftud 
even then only when you do sou them constantly." 1 have found by 
experience that the water-seal of a trap is affected by the slate of 
the weather, that it Is easier to siphon it in a heavy atmosphere 
than in a light atmosphere, but 1 was not prepared for so great a dif- 
ference as that given by Col. Waring in his two opinions- J con- 
sider his latest opinion, which seems to be grounded on the exjieri- 
nients of others rather than bis own, much nearer the facts. 

However " inconsequent " my conclusions mav be to Col. Waring, 
1 bare satisfied myself, by my experiments, that traps having no 
mechanical appliances whatever, that "sell-cleansing" traps, with ' 
propur treatment, may be fixed in every condition where traps are • 
likely to be required, with absolute safety, provided they are properly ; 
ventilated, and this can be done at a point where the vent-pipe can 
never get stopped up. I have examined thousands of (raps, traps 
solely dependent upon water for their prutective seal, and I have 
never found one, where it has been properly treated and properly 
ventilated, unsealed, though I have seen hundreds unsealed from in- 
sufficiency of dip, badness of construction, and want of efficient 
ventilation. 

Though the water-seal of a well-shaped round-pipe trap, with 
Ij-inch seal, is rendered secure from sipbonage by elhcicnl ventila- 
tion from any discharge sent through the motn pipe oil which it inuy 
be branched — with Ule exception oi one or two extreme cases 
where the waste and air pipes are of great length — it is not proof 
against the combined action of momentum and siphonago from dis- 
charges sent through it, under certain condition*. In the lirst edi- 
tion of " The Plumber ami Ziitnilary Humes" in 1877, I explained 
this, and was very careful not to show, in any of the illustrations, a 
round-pipe trap (i. e., a "siphon" trap) under a pu/t'r-elosct ; and 
where a siphon-trap is shown under a slop-sink, or referreil to for 
fixing under a "tip-up" lavatory, I call special attention to iu lia- 
bility to sipbonage in such positions, and ask for its "outgo" to be 
bossed up to give the trap a 2}-inch waicr-seal. Moreover, the air- 
veut to the trap is shown in ibc illustrations, in eivry opt, oil the 
crown of the " outgo." But since the introduction uf my "anli-D- 
trap," I have not allowed the vent-pipe to be taken from the top of 
the trap, where it may possibly get choked, for it is not necessary, 
with this form uf trap, that its vent should be fixed at such a point 
to maintain its water-seal. 

Unless vented in such a manner that a portion of the water shall 
be sent up into the vent-pipe, to fall back again into the trap to re- 
charge it, as recommended by Measrs. Philbriok and Bowditch, 5 or 
halts traps cannot be fixed with absolute safety under (u) eate-e- 
closets, holding from three to four gallons of water when tilled up 
to the brim by tbu contents of a slop-pail, and used also as slop- 
closets: (b) plunger-closet* ; (c) the " liopper " class of water-closet 
with large " outlets " and into which stops are thrown; (</) deep 
waah-baains, discharging with quick-waste valves of larger diameter 
than the bore of the trap; and (e) "tip-up" lavatories, though the 
grating in the outlet of the "receiver" of this kind of lavatory 
breaks the discharge from the basin and secures the water-seal uf 
the trap. I have not allowed " round-pipe " traps to be fixed under 
such " fixtures " for years, except in tbu cases of quick-waste and 
"lip-tip" lavatories, when the "outgo" of the trap would be 
specially bossed up to ensure the trap maintaining iu water-seal. 
There is such a great and direct fall from such " 6xturcs " upon the 
trap, and the discharges pass through thcin in such a volume, that 
the prevluus contents of llie trap are not only driven out, but the 
momentum of the body of water passiug through it, combined with 
the sipbonage of the plug-like discharne through tbe piping, leaves 
the trap with insufficient water to seal iu But though a round-pipe 
trap, pure and simple, will not stand such an ordeal, a round-pipe 
trap flattened at the lop, and with its up-pipe bossed into the shape 
of my " anti-D-trap " (illustrated p. 158, "Lectures on Sanitary 
Plumbing") and which is equally self-cleansing, will. This trap 
having tj-ioch water-seal, ami bidding only two and one-half pints 
of water for fixing under auy water-closet (as well as the l^-inch 
fur general wastes, holding one-fourth pint) has been tested in 
almost every conceivable condition to which the water-seal of a trap 
is likely to be subjected, and it has never yet been siphoned when : 
properly ventilated. Nor is it necessary to ventilate this trap from I 
the top of its outgo. It is perfectly safe -with au air-pipe taken 



from its branch waste several inches away from tbe trap. Col. 
Waring is quite right in calling attention to tbe probable chokage 
of an air-pipe taken direct from the crown of the outgo of a trap, 
and especially when badly arranged, but I have specially pointed out 
tbe evils likely to arise from such a mode of venting traps, i have 
distinctly stated that "no ventilating pipe should be taken from a 
waste-pipe, soil-pipe, or drain, at a point which can be closed by 
stoppage," and I go oil to say, " the vent-pipes are fixed in such a 
way that nothing foreign shall get into them to stop tbem np. and 
tliey are so connected with the branches from the traps that the air- 
curreuts through the piping shall not play upon the "standing 
water" of the traps to disturb it, or to lick up auy of its water in its 
transit through the pipe. This is important, as a current of air con- 
stantly passing over tbe water of a trap would, under certain cir- 
cumstances, absorb enough water to seriously affect the seal." And 
I have been careful in every illustration to show such air-pipes where 
they can not get stopped up, and all my experiments with traps have 
been made with the air-vents placed in such positions that nothing 
could rise up in thein, either to foul or choke them. But air-pipes 
from traps are not *u>p|>ed up so readily as Col. Waring seems to 
tbiuk. In February, 1872, 1 bad the traps (U-traps) on two separate 
stacks of 6-inch soil-pipe vented to prevent sipbonage. The soil- 
pipes and traps were fixed in a large drapery establishment in I8<i&. 
There are four valve-closets on one stack, one on each of four lofty 
lluors, first, second, third and fourth; and three valve-closets on the 
oilier, one on each of the three upper floors. The closets are all 
greatly used. I had the traps on the three-closet stack vented with 
i^-inch pipe, and the four-closet stack with 2-inch. The vent-pipe 
in the latter case was branched into the soil-pipe a few feet below 
the. lowest trap, and continued up above tbe highest, where it was 
branched into the main air-pipe to the soil-pipe — a distance of about 
sixty-five feet from point to point, with branch air-pipes taken into It 
from the top of each trap. Instead of the V-ioch air-pipe to the soil- 
pipe, 1 had the soil-pipe carried up through tbe roof full size, the 
total length of each stack being nearly one hundred feet. 1 have 
been somewhat particular in describing this, because these ventilated 
tiers of traps have a historical value, being, as far as I know, the first 
so treated. 1 have had them tested within tbe last few davs, and 
not one trap could he siphoned, though a very large number of 
discharges were sent through each stack of soil-pipe from two valve- 
closets at a time, tilled right up to tbe brim, showing that die air- 
pipes are not clogged up after eleven years' usage, though taken 
direct from the tops of the traps. 

I know of no trap in England which holds its water-seal so tena- 
ciously as the old-fashioned It-trap; but what sanitarian would fix 
this cesspool kind of trap. If a D-trap and " Bower " trap were 
branched into one slack-pipe, on one level, and under equal condi- 
tions, it would be possible by discharges sent through the pipe to 
siphon the former ten times to once that of the latter, each trap 
being without an air-vent. 

In my warehouse 1 have a 70-foot stack of 3-inch soil-pipe, with 
several " anti-D-trapa " fixed upon it on various floors, and the traps 
are rented by a-2-inch pipe. In making some experiments the oilier 
day, 1 found no difficulty in quite unsealing a 1^-incb or 2-im h 
"Bower" trap, fixed upon it about thirty feel up from the bottom, 
bv sending only tiro discharges through the main pip**. The dis- 
charges were sent simultaneously through three water-clueets and 
two slop-sinks fixed on ike two next stories over it, and it mattered 
little whether the trap stood wilhiii two feet or fifteen feet of the 
main pipe- But the ventilated " anti-D-traps " could nut be fi- 
phoned by forty discharges of the same kind. After sending only 
two discbarges through lit*; main soil.pijns, the ball dropped away 
from the dip, and it was then very easy to send smoke right through 
the unsealed " Bower " trap, by driving it into the " foot ventila- 
tion" of the drain (with an " nsphyxiator ") about thirty feel away 
from the main soil-pipe. 

Seeing in my experiments how easily the water-seal of this trap 
was reduced to the breaking point, and finding wbat quantity of air 
passed in through it from only ono discharge of a bath fixed on the 
same piping, I concluded — Col. Waring says " blindly " — that ibis 
trap "requires ventilation " to maintain its water-seal. If we are 
not both afflicted iu tbu same way, 1 will show Col. Waring, if lie 
will Invor mc with a call on his next visit to our country, how easy 
It is to siphon this trap, and how readily smoke can be sent 
through it from the pi]* on which it is fixed. He knows .well 
enough, for he refers to this when speaking of trap-ventilation, that 
if n bo<ly of air is going to pass through a trap every now and then, 
its water-seal will soon be lost. 

The drift of Col. W aring's paper, as far as I understand it, is to 
substitute mechanical traps for round-pipe trap*, and to do awav 
witli trap-ventilation. But is he prepared to fix such traps under 
wateiM-losets '.' Traps which have their " inlets" scaled by a float- 
ing ball, or their "outlets " covered over by a gravitaling-ball — ob- 
structionists. My experience is that no mechanical appliance can 
bo depended upon, ami as such traps would be generally " out of 
sight," they would often be 41 out of mind." 

The value of ventilation of branch-pipes, especially long branches, 
is so great for preventing the sipbonage of traps, and for freeing 
such branches from had air coming from matter left sometimes for 
weeks together in the pipe by inefficient flushing, that one is sur- 
prised to find so able a sanitarian as Col. Waring halting in his on- 
ward march, to put bis foot down upon the vent-bole of a trap. He 
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in ijuile right in asking for the branches to he shortened, twit th« 
pipe must l>o made to reach the "fixture," ami the fixture cannot 
always be kept clow to the main watte. Col. Waring himself, when 
he favored ma with a visit a year or two ago, said that his mechani- 
cal trap was of *|>ecla] value for fixing; upon " long branches.*' 

We know the value of trap ventilation too well in England (o 
allow any pen, however powerful, to be put into the vent to stop it 
up, and no matter what trap may Imj used, it* branch waste must be 
ventilated if we want |ierfcclion in sanilarv plumbing. 

Col. Waring says," We roust bear In mind, aU, the great Edi- 
tion to the cost of the work that this modern hypothetical core for 
bad trapping entails on the householder." 1 don't know the charges 
in America, hut the ventilation of each trap to make it perfect in our 
English houses (by A lead pipe one-eighth or three-sixteenth* thick — 
a pi|*c which could be guaranteed for half a century ) would only 
add on an average about two pounds per thousand, in houses costing 
under five thousand |ioumls, and about one pound or thirtv shillings 
iter thousand above that price, and if this is the straw which is to 
break the householder's hack, he can only be a " man of straw." 
Apologizing for lb* length of this letter, I remain, Sir*, 
Your obedient servant, 

J. Stevens Hellvcr. 



CHERRY ST A IX. 



Si-mnuriKLi., Mass., .lone 12, lwa. 
To tuk Editors or the Ameuican Architect : — 

Dear Sir*. — I enclose you a sample of c herry stained iu imitation of 
old mahogany, and ani anxious to learn the coi»|>oncnt parts of the, 
stain, the wt«/us nperatuli of using the stain, etc., to produce work like 
enclosed sample. 

If vou will please give particulars through the columns of ^our 
valuable pnjier, yuti will confer a favor on uie aud other subscribers 
to your paper. With much rcsiKct, I am 

Yours truly, A. W. V. 



[Thk sample enclnaed seeius tn be an ammonia stain, finished with abel- 
lau ami rubbed down. The best ammonia ttnlu for such work is made, hy 
dl»Hi.|v lug dragon's-blood and cochineal separately in ammonia, mid iipjily- 
lng first the dragon's-blood stain, and after this is well dried, and the work 
(month's), a second mat of the cochineal aoluliou. which will tone down 
the vrllowUh-rcd of the dragon's-blood to any desired exteut. A thorough 
auusuthing with sand-|iai*r, and shellac finish alll complete the wotk, 
which requires rare and laale to secure a successful result.— Eds. Amkki- 
cax AttcmTRtr.J 



IROX FURRING-RODS FOR WIRE-LATHING. 

UoSTO*. .Ituui a*), 1>AX 
To THK EblTOtlfl OF thk AmkiiicaH Aiiciiitkct : — 

Gentlemen, — Referring to the inquiry of vour correspondent 
headed "Iron Furrinu-Rods for Wire-Lathing,'' 1 would say that I 
used iron furring* throughout the City Hall at Providence, R. I., 
iu 187$. The furring* consisted of small angle-irons, placed nine 
inches ou ventres, to which the wirv-lalhing was secured by means of 
Samuel J. F. Tiiavek, Architect. 



THE ORIGINAL PORTRAITS OF WASHINGTON. 

Bost<», Juu« It, I-S3. 

To the Editoiir or thk Amkkicam Aiiciiitkct : — 

Dear Sim, — Mis* Johnston has almost finished revising her book 
on Portraits of Washington, and will be pleased to receive any data 
that Mr. Charles Henry Hart can furnish; hut she cannot seriously 
entertain a proposition to place the important task of re vis tun in the 
hands of another. 



NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 

Uakb I hou Casks. — A cask of Iron, chiselled and damascened, be- 
limiting to the Collection Kn-ca. was buhl lately at Florence for S12.IAW 
and a similarly wrought example fur £i,IJIK>- A rectangular lias rclii f , 
comprising two angels holding an inscribed cartel, the work of Dcsiderio 
da Seltignano, realized $i.M> ; and a plaque of faience, depicting the 
Virgin enthroned with the Child, and older figures kneeling, ascribed to 
Maestro Giorgio de Gubbto, sold for fcf.UUU - £x< A.i»yr. 



Araoo's Little Joke. — One day at tlie Academy of Science* they 
had a long »"■' tiresome session. Aragn thought he would go out ami 
take the air. At the foot of the stairway then- was a U-aiher howl, 
upon which tlie rays of the sun were holly heating. Arauo turned the 
howl round, mill, rushing up stairs, tohl the distinguished assemblage 
that he had ju»l met with something that was very mysterious. "That 
leather how I," be said. " at the font nf the stairway is cool it|Min the 
«iil,. which presents itself to the sun, but warm upon the other side." 
The scientists descended III a body and suhslaiiii-itcd this ntsrrtion. 
Thev took the inclination of the sun. the hour, the niinule, the second 
and a vast array of other details. They made calculations, aud several 
weeks afterward each of them presented a paper explaining the phe- 
nomenon, Arago himself taking care to send in his explanation with the 
rest There is no knowing how far tlie discussion might have gone had 
it uut been fur the doorkeeper, who. having seen Arago turn the howl, 
and pitying 'he worthy gentlemen who were so much worried, cleared 
away the mystery. 



ALimiMi'st CoATKU Inn*. — Dr. Gchring, of Landshut. has invented 
a process hy which ordinary iron may In- rendered highly ornamental. 
The invention — of which, however, we have beard very tittle lately — 
of obtaining aluminum very cheaply led Dr. Cehring to coat iron with 
aluminum, in the same way as iron plates are now tinned, and converted 
into tin plates. The Inventor slate* that his process is inexpensive. 
He use* a Bunsen burner with a blast or a inutile, and l* thus able to 
manufacture various objects of the durable metal for daily use, the 
coating of aluminum giving them a silver white lustre. He also pro- 
duces a gold lustre or any other color, and even an enamel coating, all 
of which substances are said to adhere very firmly to aluminum. Alu- 
minum, like tin, does not oxidize under normal conditions, and even 
stands the heal of an ordinary fire, while it is much more lustrous than 
tin. — ScUali/ic American. 

TliK Utilization or Sewage. — Now that they have succeeded in 
converting the Thames into a sewer, the people of London are com- 
mencing to think "what they are going In do about it." Sir.loseph 
Uazalgatte has suggested that works should be undertaken fur emptying 
the sewage of London into the German Ocean, at a cost of £30,000,0110. 
This proposition has been very wisely rejected, and it is now under 
consideration to devise some means of converting the sewage of Lon- 
don into manure. It Is estimated that the annual output would realize 
OoO.OOO tons of excellent manure, which would materially reduce the 
expense of inaugurating such a system. This plan is now in successful 
operation in portions of France. It would be well for our cities and 
town* that are not satisfied (and very few of them ought or have any 
right to be) with their present method of disposing of sewage to seri- 
ously consider this matter. — Mrilieul and Surgical llt/forter. 

FiuK-Raota* 8tbeam» ani> Uirrr BrtLmao*. — In commenting on 
Our article mi the " Perils of High Buildings, " The Invrttiyalor says : 
" It is conceded by every competent fireman that no combination of 
engine power can force a stream large enough to be effective for extin- 
guishment of a large fire, under the most favorable cirruiiunanccs, higher 
than 76 or 80 feet at most." We think this will be news of a decidedly 
fresh nature to all " competent firemen." and certainly to those who 
are in the habit of using Siamese connections for tlw purpose of con- 
centrating the power of two or more engines for the projection of one 
stream. Uut to show how absurd the statement is, here is what was 
done on the Brooklyn Bridge last Thursday night after the celebra- 
tion. The fire-boat 6>i>km MOU was made fast to the New York tower, 
and two lines of hose were carried up the tower to the roadway, 
which is 110 feet abote high water ; then a line uf hose was laid to the 
centre of the bridge, 800 feel, and two streams of water were forced up, 
and the bridge thoroughly washed from the centre to tho New York 
end. At the same time, an engine of the Brooklyn Department was 
stationed at the fuot of the Brooklyn tower, hose taken up in the same 
manner, and by its use the Brooklyn half of the bridge was washed. 
Here an engine lifted a column of water 111* feet vertically, and from 
that point projected it SOU feet. We grant that the capacity of an en- 
gine tu throw a compact stream vertically Is limited tu 7I> or 80 feet 
from the nozzle, hut it can force a stream through a stand-pipe or hose 
to the height of loO feet or more and still play an effective stream from 
a nozzle atlached at that point- Commissioner Gorman, sjicaklug on 
this subject, remarked that it was Immaterial how high buildings are 
run up. provided the builders furnish them with the means where- 
by the firemen can obtain access to the different stories and to the roof. 
Stand-pipes in combination with ladders, and balconies at every story 
are the best and most serviceable appliances yet devised fur this purpose, 
as they not only provide for conducting water, but are excellent as tire- 
escapes.— A'irr man's Journal. 

Bemvencto Cellini Is perhaps the most picturesque figure in the his- 
lory of art. A splendid genius, quarrelsome, envious, jealous, untrust- 
worthy and swayed by every passing impulse, he seems to embody the 
very wildest of the popular theories as to the true artistic temperament. 
His violent passioiis, his mingled suppleness and audacity, his energy, 
his many brilliant gifts, and the perpetual play of melodramatic ad' 
venture which surrounds him with colors so shifting that they seem to 
prevent us from seising the true measure of the man, combine to make 
of him a type which fascinates the imagination and gives a constant 
stimulus to curiosity. As we turn the leaves of his enchanting memoirs, 
we are by turns lost in admiration, surprised, made pitiful, or disgusted 
to loathing. The unshamcd nakedness with which Cellini ha* set down 
in this book his every act, generous, mean, or brutal, his sufferings, his 
exploits, and his crimes, would 1* cynical if it were not perfectly un- 
conscious. But it is clear, from first to last, that he was wholly free 
from that sense of moral responsibility which more or less fetters all 
civilized beings, if not in the committal, at least in the avowal of cer- 
tain follies and of certain faults. A natural consequence of this temper 
is the atmosphere of romance and exaggeration which invests the story 
of his life, and which charms the reader even while it disturbs the 
happy credulity which he would like to bring tu the reading of the me- 
moirs, Kveii the best disposed have always felt a difficulty in believ- 
ing Cellini's account of his extraordinary prowess when Home was 
.acked by the C -ns'ablr de limirhoii in lfoi". Ac ording to the memoirs, 
it was Cellini alone who checked the adsance of the troops of the Con- 
stable at the very gales of tin? castle of St Angelo; it was by a shot 
from his hand that the Constable himself was slain and the I'iince of 
Orange wciuiuh-d. Cellini's mode of cimcclving of any passing event, 
was, in fact, to dramatizeit in his own vivid imagination, and tn identify 
hiinaclf with the principal part- In more than one instance in the me 
nviira the results of this habit wi 



so obvious that the reader began to 
suspect that the whole story was apocryphal, and soeven the harrowing 
details of the two-years' imprisonment which Cellini suffered at the 
hands of Paul HI failed to move his compassion, for he had been grad- 
ually accustomed, as M lion confesses, n, so large a dose of exaggera- 
tion, that it was hardly possible to tell where downright lying really 
— Th< Ati'mmm. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 

(Baron..) for TIM Awrtm w ,:■> and SalMlac -••«-.., 



[Althaufk a larpt portion of the building intelligrne* 
it provieted b* their regnlar corrtrpondenli, the editor § 
grrattt detire. to r retire voluntary in/orwrnfiosi ripe- 
nail, from the mailer and outlying roicM.) 



BUILDING PATENTS, 



[Prta/co" »n«-i_ilcn/Jrtin 0/ any patent i here mentioned, 
loftther with full detail lllntlnuiemt. man 01 obtamei 
'the Ommiitvoner a/ Patent,, at H'athinaton, for 



WliL Dooh-Hanobb. -Wilbur P. Berry. Chi- 
cago. III. 

2.'li..l3l. AikirsTixo mi:, hum fob CAMrxBa. — 
John J. Byrne, Chicago, 11!. 
27BJ46. WaTEIl-CujABf.- Time. Hyde, Albany, 

I79&>. Valve cm Water-Ox k». — Frauds W. 
Kelly. Minneapolis. Minn. 

»»,«■). imivi U niL PoiM. -Hubert A. Ryrlo, 
Camden. N. .1. 

UTS,*!*. Duob Uamieb. — Kphraliu L. 
Juliet, III. 

2.9.GII-CI >. HATfn-OHTF fokElevato 
llam Slevena, Philadelphia. Pa. 

27»,«s>. PiitE-Ki.. ace. — Samuel J. Anderson. Caxe- 
ih»Ir. N. V. 

IN,»31. Saau-Balasi e. - John Bavier, Newark, 
N. J. 

2J»,S4*. Ei.kv vxult. — Sidney W. Hoag, Sr.. New 
York. N. V. ' 

2»,«S.-,. SINK- THAI-. — .lohn Jlclaonald, Nurw<««l. 
Mesa. 

ZI»,ohT,. Bali^m k. — .1 1 ... i ill Zane, Boston., Maim. 
m,Tlt Sr»AJ< ask Water H kai*-H ai>iati n<» 
Ai i-ABAri «. - Ludwlg Cruslus, l>» -c-i ,ui. it. 11,- 



• Wil 



279,722. Whksiii.— lion. W. Davenport, Pbllndcl. 
I>hl», Pa. 

2N,74ll. SiAFIMLn. — William A. Ulllett. Union 
City, Pa. 

Z7».7I*. Metai. I.ATiuxn. — Albert R. Hancock. 
UMik, Neb. 

2TH.74I*. Saah-Faatexkb.- StAvphcn B. Harrah, 
Pittsburg, Kan. 

27»,T71. Kash-Pabtksieb. — Jean Hilar Ion Ijaccrle, 
Quebec, Can. 

2J8.7T4. FiBK-EacirB.— John Lctxkna, Allegheny, 
Pa. 

inn,--.. Hi.xiiE. -Homer C. Lewis, Columbus, <>. 
T.v'i\r.. DuoH-LA'ft u. — Edward X. Purler, Bur- 
lington. Vt. 

sfs.KK. I'LOint-Ci.Axr.— Squire Raymond, East 
Venice. N. Y. 

^K9.«I4^ ^Kibe-Ewapb. — Pwebal p. Ripley, Went 

T.*^\t.' AKTIEKIAl. Stome. — William P. Rosa 
Irwin, Col. 

•JT9.K3II. Bcn.niso Blok n> nmn.-Jolin L. 
Smlthmcycr, WahIiIukIi.ii l>. C. 
Tf»>j;. La.ti.-H. - William K. Spark*, Jfcw Britain, 



27!l,*3*. PASTE**!! FOB THE MEBTtXO-R ML* OF 
KAallE*.- William K. Sjmrka. New Drllaln, C« 

2T»,857. Alur.rAi.LE Ui.MJE.-Mnlc.ilm Cainp- 
hell, Holyoka, Maw. 

W»,*v Hk>< h-Plaxe. - HoWvn R. Rust and Ar- 
thur E. Uu*l , Pine Meadow. Cuiin. 
JT.y*!. in, w b-Han.*e«. - John l>. Wither, Towan. 

^tfO.SuO. FiBE-Ks. APB.-EII» WIImh, New York, 



ri. 



SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 

Baltimore. 

itTl!. — Since _ 
haro lieon (rantod, the more imixirtanl of 
which ara the following: — 

J.din Fox, * four at y brink biilLllnjii. w s St. Paul 
St., eominancliig • w cor. Towuaflnd St.; abv,, a [ 
thrcenl'y brick biilldinic, • » Townwrni St., 
twwii St. Paul St. and lovcitrore Alley. 

<:. .1. Il»na|iar|e, Hire,- m y brick hack boll 
• » Fayette St.. between Carrolltou An. an, I t 
St. 

Klljah Bull. IS threc-.fy brick baildlnirt. 
Mount St., coiiiiiienelne a w cor. SaTt,t,>c:» si 

Ricbiinl t.r. unwell, Jr.. Ihree 
3S' X u e cor. Pratt and Kren 
Uoaton. 

Bull. ntxci Pebwita. — Ariel-. _ A'l</V* Allen War.4 
*. for Sarah A. Koblia.,n. i dwella., 
>('v Oat: l>. Sulliran A Son, builders 

Acivxia St.. So. rear, Wanl II, for John How- 
ard Lee, liable, 3t* x one at v nat. 

Tremnnl St., Sen. 1I!H-II».. \Vard 19, for Tlioniai 
R. While, apartment hoiu.«. x Til', four «t'y tint: 
ThnmtuK. White, builder. 

Jteauan St., near Kiatcr St., War,! II 
Nllea, dwell.. W i S6' V, foar-sl'y tlat; 
Sheparil, builders. 

Attta»n St., So. f33, Ward 2tl, John M. Donoran 
dwell., -if i two-»t"y nianaarvL 

Wat Third St., So. II, rear of, Ward 13, for Pat. 
rick McKnnna, tenement, 2*' x 24', foor-at'T tl.it' 
E. O. SnlliTan, builder. ' 
Oe/ont Terrace, Ward 11. for Nathan Matthews 
i apartment hoiiaea, w 6" « 114' V, four-it'y ttai i 
lliomaa U. WbJte. builder. 

t> '•,'2*'^- t""t Heath PI Ward 2i, for 1 



r. saratMija 
e*« y briek 
u..iit St.. 

»•* Allen. 

22' x ir, 



nor^hctler Are., Ward 21, forKllEabelb .1. Collliu, 
dwell, and »t,.te, -JS' > 31'. twi>-»t"j |nteh. 

1/iphtamt .Ire., n.-.wr I ambrblge Si.. Wur.1 2,',, for 
A, It. fluiuenhiM-r, 2dw. lU„ 14' and 2«» « M>, two- 
-I"; ptMtJ Henry M. IVrrr, builder. 

W€ti ftrtl St.. .V* IM, \Vur>l l.l, f..r J. C. Stori A 
Co llorage. 21' I ."«*, otie-»t") llati J. C. Story, 
builder. 

Kaet Sij-th St., near () St.. Wanl 14. for Martin J. 
llK-iieoit, fli'HHilijt-uitllcrv, ?y a ,Tu', oue-Nt'v l.ltel,; 
Janice It. Colby, builder.' 

II St., So. IM, W ard 14. r„r Sarah llankf, dwell., 
I*' «'' z 3f, two-»t y pitch: Henry .1. Morricc, 
builder. 

//oneoci' St , near Florenw St., Wanl M, for Hon- 
ry W. tbiwen. dwell., vtf ami 1 M' T''. Iwo-kI j 
pitch; W. S. Mitchell, builder. 

.Vnerirfttft Art , rear, near Lheatntit Ave., Ward 23, 
f,,r John Sen l.-«.«l able and carrinKe-houi.c, tBf x X/, 
tuivn'j iiitch; JohtiSealex, builder. 

fVlrfl llxod, near P«re»l HIIU St.. Ward 23. f.H 
flci. <:. Maim, dwell.. S3' II'' x IIK c" and 34' 6", four 



J. AI«oek. threeM'T bai 



flMi, 44' I TC. 



22' X 84'. ISA 



>fy ptteh; Samu.l Heal, builder. 
Cndenca St., 



mnw. 

... Ward 24. for Tor- 
3«' x 32' «", iwo.at'y 



, in-ur A'litniN SI., Wanl 24, for Fred- 
erick I.. Pierce, dwell.. L'l' x tw.^at'y i.ltcll, 
Fr^lerlek 1.. Pierce, builder, 

U nehinoton St.. nearly .,[,|»-ile Ibwlln St.. Ward 
21, for J».. A. King, aa^on »hc.l. 17' I «U' V and 7V. 
,,nc«CT pilch; J. f. Melvmald. builder. 

Itennu St., cir. Moreland St.. Ward 2", for Robert 
M. U.N«le, dwell., it x xf, three-ht'y Bat; Henry J. 
Bartlctt, builder. 

/AwrSct/.r /(r^.. near Cdman St.. Ward 21, for 
Jaine. Ileid, dwell., 22' and 27' x 32', twoafr pitch; 
OonMaiiline Ifl»ter, bulhlct. 

Itart.n st.,,:>r. Ilixlin St., Ward 24, for Tbooiai. 
J. Hartford, dwell.. 11"' anil 2V x 40* 3", lw.K*r» 
pitch; Nathaniel P, Be i ry. builder, 
AWmim St., near llowdoiii Are., ' 
rey K. Wardner. dwell.. 21' aim 3n 
pitch; Samuel T. Watera, builder. 

T.mpletoH *t -,ir »,>»•„. Si., Wanl 21. for Ka- 

wln o. IViithain. 2 dwell*,, IV x W and IV B I.',', 
two »fy pitch; Oe»iT|re Irnwoll. builder. 

A7n»cnvf Are., near Columbia St., Wanl 24, for 
Alexander H. CUpp. dwell.. 2tl' and 25 ! X SI' two «t'y 
pitch; Cbarles K, Currier, builder. 

Hr.Mikbn. 

Bt it-niNo Permit*. — tirand St., s«. 441, n «, 74' w 
Lorimer St., four-ofy brick »tore and tenement, tin 
rr.J; e,«t, fu.UJ. owner, liavid Eiige], 44.1(lratid 
St.; architect, T. KiiKdliardl; buildera, O. Lehrlan 
& Son* aixl M. Metreu. 

A'iccn St., Sm. I.) and IS, w •, 25" » Varet St., 2 
three-M'y brick «t.,re« nn-l teneineuU, tin r.«ir»; 
eont, each, #lu.i».<; ounem. Clua, Uulner'l So«i», 
Ewen St.. cr. Varet St.; architect, T. Eugelhardt.; 
buildera, J. ttauth and K. It. F. rguw.u. 

Jrf'rtun St., So. 7», b », 2'...' e KrerKrcen Atc., 
thrce-ni'y frame tenement, tin n*,f; efmt, $4,Q0D; 
owner and buil.ler, Geo. LoetMer, B2 Toniiiklin Ave ; 
arebileet T. Kng. iliardt. 

t entrat Are.. <l ». jjtl' H JelferMll St., tbree-at'y 
fmme double leiiemeut, tin ri*,f. eie»t, e4,iaai; own- 

•'. l>illnianii,Ceulral Ave; arclilt<'Ct and bulld- 

ur. Henry Loeoier. 
UamitttmArr.,**. Cllnbm and Huntington Su., 
•« and teiiei.ieiita. tin rool 



111 Third Ave.; ooet, I . 

«. J -iI., ,l ."!L„ ,h " M< ' ! ' < "" ,1L ' v 1 w > m 0nUr, ° 

St.:coal. 1 1 .QUO. 

J. Becker, t three nt'v dwell*., 41' x 4hv, t, 
Sedgwick St.; ©net, #l4.Ut>n. 

A. T. Kwing, two-at y Aala. Vr x 44', « 
teeiith PI.; coat, t4,ouo. 

I»r. H, .lohnaun, tweal'y dwell., 2(K x !#, J|3 Ea» t 
Sujierior St.; ami, gA,Mop. 

A. It. Fox, two-et'y data, 4C X W, 1144-1148 Harrl- 
•«n St., coet, M.iAO. 

K. Crbak, three-et'y ttorea ■ 
Dekofen . c, »7,. J> ^ 

IaK,' 1 ^^ 1 *^' Wn ' M ' * Ww 

\\ m. McCoy, wven-et'y baaemei 
US' x 1»<, Clark SI., cor. Van 
elftn.ijnu. 1 
A. Mlftuceianl, Uirerset'y haaement dwell., 39' i 

B7II Van Hurvn St.: coat, f l2,iO0. 
J. C. Pollock, three-m'y dwell., 2tV x 62*, isv Oar- 
ileld Ave.; cost. ttJUM. 
A. Crane, & eutliteee. each 20' x V; coat, S4,I<W. 
A. Crane, r. c ,u w ». each » i V, near Jlilrly 

I r n I St.: mutt A.'. IMI.i 

St.; 

Win. Foster, three-try store and flats. 2y x 70* 
XTj Van Buren St.; coat. #|il.ou>. 
H. P. Hejiiwberry, two-at y dwell., 22- x 06'. Ma 

.. irks. I S-... 

Schumacher at Tower, three-et'y baeement Morea 
and ttau, ;y x *0>, Twelfth bt., oor. l»oi„l, St.; 
CK.I, 1/0,1)06. ' ' 

F. llonpe, twoat'y baaement flat*. 7T x 82' 400 
S.IUII1 Morgan St.; — • eaa 

Potter Palmer, : 
Slate 

aimer, three afy .dwell., 21' x »'«", m,,, 

»t, II4.U0*. 



first St.. 

--.'wlSb. 11 lwu "'' dW1 ""- Wxto '' 

III. Foster, 



; coat, »3>e>. 



i it 



iloriran St.; 

Palmer. 2 threeify dwella., 22- x » f. 
; coat, »l4.(Kiu. 



St. 
I 

is. 



prem- 



eoai, f«,iMi; owner. T.J 
tecrt. W, Wright. 

WaeKinatun St.. So. XW, w a. 1.70' n De Kalb Ave., 
twoat'y brick buepital-blilldlng. till roof; 
*2.2»; owner, ll.-.iciieM Society of I.. I on 
laea; arrhlleela and builders, Martin * U., 
Clermont Ave.; inn.-, .n, K. f Kuliin. 

V«''".V St., ii a, 177' e Ue.lfi.rd Ave, 3 Ihrec-efy 
hrowintone front dwella., tin roofs; coal, each. 
•7.IHI0, owners. B. F. Rhodes and W. S. Uav; bull* 
er, J. M. Brow it, 

Aarra St., s e cor. Froat St., thrce-al'y frame 
stores and double ii neineiilK, tin roofs; cost, eijMO; 

owner, .1 Weis, JK7 heviw St.; architect, J.J. 

Smith; buildera, .1. Schlerlib and J. Rueger. 

(..svorif St., Aim. IA5 final 137, n a, itus" e Jay SL 
in rear, 3 three «t'y brick teiienienls. gravel roofa' 
coat, total, »7.i On; owner aiul builder, W. W. Rae, 
13.", Concord St.; maaon. J. Lock. 

Thrtmp Are . c a. 2u' a Vernon Ave., tbree-ft'y 
brick teiH'tuenl, tin n,of; c,«i, tfs.tn); .iwncr and 
builder, I Aula Madti. lt>, Tbroop Ave.; architect 
M. J. Morrill; nia»,u, J. M. Brown. 

/•.<ri ft., ii s, HI' 6" w Beaver St., 7 two-sfv frame 
tenement,, l in roofs; coat each »S,mni; owi'ier and 
}?"}!*"■, i^; lAsalller, »2 Tmupklm Ave., architect. 
T. Kngellianit. 

isitagelle VI.. n s. l.V)' e Broadway, 3 twost'r 
frame dwells, liu niofs; e,*t, each, ii.ono. owner 
architect and' builder, S. W. P,*t. Kidgew,«id; 
mason. Fardouii. 

Matt St.,u*. 100' e Broadway, twosfyrrame ten- 
einent, till n«,f; coat. fl,;nil; owner, P. Hvde, 14 
Wall St.; archllect, K. llalmberg. ' 



•Iter Palmer, t twraet'y dwell*., each lg' x 4ry 
evue pi.; e>a<t. g3M,«s». 
J. McFarlan. tuo-at'y fUta, 22* x sey, IM Menomi- 
nee St.; coet. SS.TW. 

L. Mcirann, two-sfy t 
lur St.. cost, eA.&on. 

Mr*. W. Walla, tbreavet'y ilore and fUu, 30' x Jtv 
Indiana St.. oor. Noble HI.; ct»M te.OOO. 

Mrs. K- Wright, threeel y data, W x 7nr, Park 
PL; (Ami, $»,oov. 

Malt Fraugen, three-et'y flats, 21' x «V, 41 Linooln 
PL; cost, es.oon. 

C. J. Vanxandl, two-lt'y basement flaU. Thirtv- 
llilh St.; coal, |0,O«*\. ' ^ 

W. K. Welgle, market-bulldlni, 80» x lay, ldl-199 
Canal St., coal. g»0,uoo. 

Adam^rc^VsV "* ' «■ 

Av l :;.^«r^ h oo. ,w, ^■ I » ' 

third k^b.lnn?" ' »■ « V-™"' 

H. 0. Hulb. two-sfy dwell., il' x Ity , 
C. I.. Way, tlu-ee-a— 1 ' — ' 
F. C. Knulh, twi 
mont St.; oust, $.1,000. 

0. Leebleuberger, two-st'y dwell., S3* x i 
CongTL'is St . eost. (Id, iino. 

J. M. Allen, 13 
|I3,,<> 

I>. A. Wallh, Iwcufy flats, 40» X 3t, J 
c-t, J 10,000. 



wo-.t : y dwell., il' x 4tV; ooet, $3,009. 
ree-et y dwell., 2S'x Vf : c»t, * lo.rnsi 
tf2&9 dwell.. iy.KP. 'wFre. 



ooltagee. each 20' x 40'; owl, 
I Fifth St.; 

P. If. Uurtli. 3 twD Bt'y baaemenl dwells jp , my 
163-107 Twenty-flfth St.; «aii,rc100 1 ' 

ClDelnnatl. 

BriIJ>i!tri Pebmits. - John rbilfe, 2 two-H'y brick 
buildiugi. Summit Are., Price Hill; coet, ga.otin 

Freiberg ft Workum two-et'y brick building aw 
cor. t'oloralu Pike and Ilaytoii St.; ooet, 94^100 

Wm. Price, g two-et'y brick buildlnal cor Trie* 
St. and Oraml Ave.; cart. »12,000. 

Mrs. Win, Walters, two-et'y ! 
bert Ave.: ooat, r* - 

Henry 
Fnurtll ' 
JI2.C00. 



. i'"B\. n7*t.\m*r. 

R. B. Field, thre.^«Cy brtck bulldinE 2«i Wear 



cost, *|«. 



for Geo. E. 
Weston St 



H<,r«i>. - J. M. Van .Me.), architect, la now build- 
lug a bouse on the u w or. of b„im. and Mon- 
roe SM., Tor Mr. John Spry, two storiee; coat, 
> I' • • 

Silsbee it Kent have on band for Mr. Potter 
Palmer iwo hoiuce, tbn-a. stories each, hrownatonc 
with Canada limestone trimmings, owl, #'J-.,O00. 

Plat. -By Sll.t,.- * Kent, for Mr. J. V. We.. 
213 llllnola St.. three St "y brick flat 111 the 
Kyle, to dob, #a.nno. 

Bt'iLixxn PF.HNm. - Mary E. Sands. « two-st'y 
brick dwell... .v.' x 133-, 71^723 Harrison St.; cost, 

el.1.«"0. 

Mngill. >forris & Co., two-st'y basement and attic 
brick factory, Mi' x ion'; coal 1 IoaWi. 

Mrs. C. Ulles. 3 t»o-st y baaemenl dwells., 32' x 
0W. 41ii-41s Warren Ave.; cost, tL'i.CO). 

Mrs. C. Smith two-st y dwell., 23> x 4!)', 433 South 
« ood St.; cwt, a3,caxi. 

R. H. MaaoD. Ihree^t'y dwell., 25' x Cy. 27 Dela- 
ware St.; coet, 110,000, 

Half Orphan Asylum, two-*fy addition, 40' X 30". 
175 Burling St.; coat, »*,000. 



near 
R. 

Fifth St.; c- Hit. ?3 .«'•>. 
Ten i.ei nils for repairs, coot. 
Total peroilta to date, 4M. 
TotaJ coal to dale, »l,f>;>.iso. 

Sew York. 



SCMMBfl DnilneM bt already felt In 
Jleea.^and new building project* 



arehiteets' of. 
ire bat little 

AI-AitTBE;rr-Hor»B. — A flT*-et'y apartment bona, 
with store on tlrst fl,«w. brick with stone flnlsh »' x 
«)', Is to be bmlt on theswcor.nl Tli Ird Ave. and 
l'.ighiT iilnth St for the Win. R. Renwlck K.mie 
from designs of Mr. Ueo. Martin Hun. ' 
Oirtcr.-Bi luiisii. -The Western Union Company'* 
new buUdine, at No*, ifi ami 18 Broad SL, ha. \n-eo 
placed In ib» hand* of the contractors Mi»ars 
smith* Prodg.rs. The building will be 4a' x Ha'' 
eight stories high, first floor Belleville stone above 
hr.rx an. I <. rrv -itta; Mr. Henry J. Hardcnberih la 
the architect. ■ 
RraTAt BAST. - A tbree-et'y brick restaurant 27' x 
10". is to be built on the n w oor. of Third Ave and 
Seventy-second St., at a cost of about «2T, tr<, r™. 
designs of Mea.ra. Henrr J. Schwarxmaon - * Co 
Stokes. — Measra. Arnold . Consuble* Co. have corn- 
ed the removal of the buildings In the rear of 
prctcnt store, prior to the cxtenikm of their 
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and Mori-, tin roof; coat , 82O.O0O; utMt, Abraham II 
Jonas. VYt Henry St.. architect. John C. Burne. 

Serenry.tkrrd .sr., p I. 7V a' Second Aviv, ftve-st'v 
h*\'wn»l.-iie fp.nt tenement ami •lore, tin n*-if*; 
cost, *l.\"lro. 'pufurr, architect, etc.. same a* last. 

Serev ly-#weit'A .Sr., a a. IT*.' w seotid Ave., '£ Ore. 
nl'jr bro'wnslone (rout tenement*, tin ro.>fa; coat, 
each, 8'*.i.4r*u; owner, architect, etc.. same a. last. 

«». Hundred ami s.rtn .sr., a ». Ino' i> Ninth Ave., 
2 foiir-et'y brick tenements, with extensions, tin 
iwofa; ernl, each. »I:.,ih«i. owner. Mary C. Jaekluaii. 
> W.-.1 una Hundred and bulb St.; architect. 
Hall* Towrwnd. 

A'*M' .Sercal.tA.nf St., So. IS*, three and part tiro 

at'y brick aiahV, tin ••-I; c..»t, »i'..HMi; owner, II. Q. 
Msr.|iMnd.21 West Twri.tw.lfc St.; architect. K. M. 
Hunt. 

One Hundred and Ser'niy tkird ,s7., a ». lit East 

Ma.iliwm Ave.. ihre»..»Cy frai IwcIL, tin roof; 

dial, »4,»Ki. i.vriirr, Wm. It. Carman. One Hundred 
ami Thirty-sixth St., cor. Alexander Ave.; architect, 
John A. Hamilton. 

tint Hundred and /r.- y ar>ra/a » », lay w Fifth 
Ave., oiie-al'y and nu.rui.-ut brick stable, tin rnof; 
ooat, c-V«iO: owner, Michael Knili, 2 Sutton PI.; 
architect. It. Wirth, .lr. 

Wtrl A'.//y-ritf*r* SI., Xot. ?M -lit 2n», foor-afy 
hrowiiat.iiir front stable, tin root; coat. f'i"*.iKai, own- 
er. Chas. Works, SM West Fifty eighth St.; archi- 
tect, 1 . A En-neli, 

Brnod SI.. Aim. Ifl and l», elght-»Cy and basement 
brick and stone omee-buildlng. tiu mid alutr n.if; 
e.iat, al^.OWO; owner. Western I'tilon Telegraph Co.. 
\r> Broadway; architect, II. J. llanlotibcntti; build- 
rra, Slliilh A Pr-slgrrs. 

Srrenrir-wwra SI., a », 32V w Ninth At*,, MmI'i 
brick dwell., flate and tla naif; coal, •K.uofi; own- 
i-rs.Wm. and o Van ltriia«rl*Ht, Audubon Park; 
arcartle.t., -t. 0. I "Inly A Co. 

bertnry-tklrd SI., n », c Third Are.. 3fl*r-et'y 
brown-tone front data, tin r...f*; e.*l, each, 8i*o,faM; 
oWTver. Anne Mulh.dlaud. Jl» Kaat Scrciity-thirJ 
St.; archH«t..l.C. Uurnc. 

f,r,l Mtr.. Sat. 2IW and L'lirJ, 2 four afr l.rlck 
tcnnnrllta and .tore.. Ill) r....f«, p."lt, i-acli, iln.oiai; 
•iirtier. UvtlH'li I.. Kocnl g ,21S" Firat Ave , arclilleet, 
JullUl Bia kell. 

atMwl Art., ti w ten. Wi—ii «|^i> st., i w a t 'i 

l.rlck tcn-iiient and »tore, tip r.«.J: c»t. fUt.tKni; 1 
owner. Th.a. Hall, Jill rjut Seaenty-lirtli St.; arelil- 
tecl. .1. H. Valentin.-; Iiuilder. -I. D Hare. 

StnmJ .Inr.. » a. ?M' n Miiety-nbttitu St., S Are. 
at'T bnek ieliameiita and ator.a, tin roola; rajal, 
eaeh, f tS.rtai; owner, arciiitect and builder, runte. ha 
liut. 

M'Alfr St.. So, I.', aix-al'v tirlek and Iron front 
atore, tin riaif; mat, Uo,uoo; own. ra, Claraeaa) A. 
Tucker, et at., trnateea. U and 17 t ortlaiid St.; 
archlteet, I.. H. Br.«.inie; liullden., David T. Bum- 
atrail and Cbaa. K. Hedilan. 
Al.TKUAf !.»■<•, — HVal yairfu-aeeeafa SI, A... 14^, 
new near wall and Internal alteration*: coat, $'l,IINl; 
owner, John S. Itoyd. 1^ WwkI Tblrly-einhlh St.; 
architect, Elward Siultfc; bulldrra, Klarard Smith 
* Co. 

( 'nWey St., So. 113. ralie attic to full at'y, new flat 
r.H,f. alid a tbrce^fv hi Irk cltrnxtoli: «.»t. »fl.inr. ; 
owner. Juo.U. W lla.ni. U>l liiat Scrcuty .l.litb St.; 
architect. A. II. tVdeu. 

Aon/ »'or(^ ar»r SI., .V... 15. one-afy nud hnaement 
l.rick eiten>i..ii; c»t, Ikl.iKae, owner.. laa. S, Warren, 
t£l fcaal Foity-lecoiid St.; arcbitecu, I). A J. J»r- 
.line. 

A-.iaf F.irr>iW/» St., .V... IT. Ibre»-«fr brick e«. 
tnialun: «.-t, #S,.H1; owner, Sin. Sarah ft. Hartley , 
. .architect, -laniea Bruwu U.rd; build- 
t ti Mcl'Ucrauu. 

l'hiladrlphia. 

I'm hi ii. -On Tlngw St., near Sixteeath Ft, M. K. 
I hapel, 41' X CHI'. U. be of >K«ie. tile, aixl liall-lilaber 
cnnatructlon: will tw erected from i>laua by Mceara, 
Ilaxlrburat * Huckel, archltecu. 

<hi Gernia»it.»wn Are., abdTC C.lmnhia Are., the I 
Conarej(atlou of i y.|i.H:keink \l. K. Cliur. h '►rotwa.e i 
lo erect a two-t'v . Imrcb-t.ulUlliijj. to he built of 
broamatone. ;»)' x ■»; cct, aL».ut «».«». 
Hol'aB. — On Frankfurd Are., alarve i.'hureb St.. Dr. 
K. Bruee Hurns proi«wea to erect a threw-at'y hoaae 
45' X W, t>f ilone and tile, alao, carriage hou»e and I 
stable; eoet about lU.DMl; plana by Mcaara. Hazle- 
burat & Hurkcl, archile« t». 
Wakehocrr. — on l^'titla St.. Iwlow Market St., r*ii 
the alte of Win. IVnn'.* old houae, O. S. Jauney Jfc 
t".. are about to erect a tlve~et> warctiouee, Ml' x 
ico-; A. B. Korke, o..iitri«ct.ir, 
Bi tLI.IN.* raRHll".. — //an.wi St., ta-tween Diaraouil 
St. and SiiK|iicti:inn» Ave., thre«wt'y dwell., ill' x 
Jno. Mitchell, colitracU.r. 




' X l;u7it*u"si., n or s-uneraet St., 2 two-at-jr dwelU., 
IS' x >'; Jno. A. Sailer, cwner. 

/latitat SI., w a. u of Cumberland St., hollar and 
engine houae, If x Jaa. A. Dwvla, contractor. 

CftHoi St., cor. Hank St., oear Green Ijtne, two- 
■t'y dwell.. IX' I Jaa. A. Huvin, eoiitrarlor, 

Xva.iayr.-a J< t.. Sat. .-7.10 «»./ Ml, 2 tbr*»4t'y 
dwell*., one with atore, w x on'; Joo. Cartiu, con- 
tractor. _ . . 

An A St., A.m. rii*9 and S-il, aeven-at y afarebotuve, 
.Uf x i'l**'; l^ewia Haven*, contractor. 

i ,. , tm i •>.- ■ . I - ^ . . ' >r. >-i ii. .".e t S; . ! i iraaj ,t ) 
dwell 1»' x »7; two-at'y atore, •.»>• x ;rj',aud iwo-al y 
iUWe, Iff x f. H. L. L'oll.'i'. contractor. 

Vcro-M St., So. H.-O. twoat y dwell., Ili' x 43', C. 
E- Duflwe, owner. 

ThirtetttiA sr., a w cor. Locuat SI,, ona-at'y addi- 
tion, *y x tH>'; Lewti Haveua.contra.-tor. 

Afaryriire St., bet. Wa*hintrton and 'lulpeboeken 
Sta,, twoat y dwell., :il'x W'; 1'- E. JeOcru, con- 
tractor. 

nfoMiuf hint, cor. Wayne St., 3 threw-at'y dwells.. , 
U' x tu': Jno. A. l>eck«r, contractor. 

VnttmSI., bet. Murkleand llutlon Sta.. 3 two-at'y 
dwwlla.. W x *»'iiW. II. Th.mp»oo. 



/[.vhUIo* St.. So. MK3, three il'y dwall.. Sty x i«6'; 
J. S. Wllaon, contractor. 

Watejittd si., a e cor. Brlnghurtt St. 1 threeafy 
and « Iwimi'j dwell*., IV x 4V; J. 8. Calbertoa, 

Oram St.,* oi tjileen St., tliree->t'y dwell.. JU' x 
4U'; Wia. l.arrln, eoutractor. 

.Uarv SI., \o. mi, twoat'y dwell., M> x 4i"; Ceo. 
(.'. Jarka'in, contractor. 

s„n*m St., .No. ::4, four .t y atore, If x w, lieu. 
McNIchola, contractor. 

Ontario St., e of Kelitlnfttou Are., two-st y dwell , 
li' x 34F, I>. C. Scbuler contractor. 

^irbrrt St., n a, w oi Nimb St., fourth-at'y addi- 
tion to factorv. 2T I 11*0'; Sam I J. Itea, contrai'tor. 

Aerial SI., e s, • of l'ear St.. fourth and Hftb at'y 
addltlou to w alehouse, Sry X lofj C. D. Suppler, con 
tractor. 

TentS St., cor. Poplar St., threeel'y brick bnlid- 
luxc. W x iT'. E. F. Duranu, architect. 

7f.nirfiav>f SI., .V... i'TiiK, tlir.-n-st y store and dwell., 
in' x i."; ltohert Bole, owner. 

I Wfcye .1 nr.. • », bet. Nineteen i i and Twentieth 
Sta..nne-sfy clllirch-bulldinj. f/''x taV; Jlio. JlcUill, 
owner. 

Ml. Mry Ire, l«n< • of Sullivan St., thrce-at'y 
dwell., i**J' x 4^*; 4 ?«• ». A. Lenian, owner. 

B'arnocl St.. So. 14-til. liiree-at'y dwell, and stable, 
K' x 3W; t.liarloa Elsie, owner. 

I 'tnlre St., s s e of Hancock St., t two at'y dwells., 
Ill' x 3i>; J. K. Hereon, contractor. 

('.■W.We sr., ti w cor, poplar St, ft three-st'y 
dwells,. W x !!>'; .In.*. Doyle, contractor. 

t\ftk St.. vi,u*l Lehijch Are., three sl'y dwell., 
17' i 4>'; Win. Te-'kleiiber*;, 

VVi. i-iarrjji i .sr., .V.i. II-. t it i * I ' s dwell., 13' x 
3-J'; lUihert sliau, contractor. 

/VnrVir Sf., n s, bi'twcn Twriity-*.-vriilh and 
Tw-niv-..i|ihth Sta,, i three at'y dwetu., 1*/ x 3V; 
Jacob Italuer. owner. 

Wat Afciiii>»i» .sr., .v... NO, ttraa afl dwell., liy 
I mi'; C. E. flarri.. 

Cnrttnnt St., w of Tlilrtv alxtll St.. tlirec-.t'y 
dwell., »' x tin'; CIuk. C. Mulfer. eoutractor. 

Ilanc,<t SI., ii of Diamond SI., thrve-al'v dwell., 
30' x atfi alao. Sulk SI., n e or. Maat.-i St., l.ut «fj 
factory, 5u' I Si'', and two-at'y boilrr hooar, 30' x W; 
W. Steel, contractor. 

Vltarjltla St, w of Hkhn 1 St., * t»o-*fy 

dwell* t.r x 40'; l-rank Sherblck, eontracl.nr. 

.VorlA siztrentk S'.. So. Ill, three -at'y dwell., \3> 
X AC'; J. E. I A. L I'ennock, ouilractorr.. 

.Sij-rA St., » of I'amlirla St.. thrcr-al'v dwell,, If x 
;>:•: also, on futk St.. a ••( U-bigh Ave., two-at'y 
dwell.. W x SS'.'alao, at li •• cor. of AWA SI. and 
L...higli Ave., threr-al y hotel. So- x e»'; al».., on 

Homtrd St.. n of Iriain 1 St., three-st'y dwell,, 1»' 

x *>/*. Hcnrv lilll. contractor. 

IJtntf A'oorf, e of Second St.. two-st'y addition to 
m?h.«>l-hoU!-,Sil' x 47'; Job Kuttv, contractor. 

A.'lra SI., ,Vo». 3710 oa.l 37IJ. i tlirec-at'y dwells., 
IV x 45'; W. J. Sbcdwick, owner. 

K'rniin'/ton Ave., a of Adam St.. Iwo-et'y Htorc and 
dwell., It,' x hnr, Jno. M.-Oum, owner. 

Xtja-tk Jumper St., So. '£lo, threc-el'y dwell., 16" 
X 4b': J. 8. steel, contractor. 

A'l/ry-rVairfA St., c of Ijvnadowiie Ave, thr.T st'v 
dwell.. Its' x S0»i fhaa. ChrlMtiw-, contractor. 

franl ford .Ire., tx.r. Adam St., two sl'y boilcr- 
lioiiae. A'x 40>; Mun.li.all Bros,, owuertl. 
Seprini 
II.. 
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Are., tvo-tt'y 
, contractors. 
TMVrence St., r r, 4lf I of Master St., T 
dwell.. It' i Id)'; L. H. Eckard. contractor. 

.Viae'critfA. .s/., cor. ltccl St, three-at'y achool- 
lioua.-, ii-.' i in'; W. Thomiiwui & Broe.., cnlractora. 

/iicrr Koad. ta^twren W ashlnirt.ai and Fountain 
Sta.. thrre^st'y atorelioitae; S. H. Kelly, contractor, 

r-rnaers St., So. 1731, Ihrrr nt'y dwell.. i>0' x W, 
Stan-v It.-eres & Co., contract..!*. 

(jrorcr'i Amir, Philadelphia A Itraillnfr, K. R. Sta- 
tion, ill' x 51'; W. Kohl & Co., c.ntractora. 

A'riiwA 'in SI., al*ive Columbia Ave., 4 three at'y 
dwelU.. 17'x MS'; W. II. Hiiv.u, eantract>ir. 

Train HI., n e cos. Walnut St., foar-st'y store, ty 
x On'; Marrtner St Blscklusdiaxn, contractors. 

A"i(,*'» *'(., u w cor, MIMlii St., four st'y factory, 
l/» i \w, -I.E.* A. I.. Peiinock, contractors, 

A'rirAi/f SI., n of York St., -I tan-st y dwells., If x 
40*; Samuel L. Stewart, contractor. 

Mart*! St.. .\o. SIS. one-st y addition to store, M» 
x W; ,lno. Foreman contractor, 

Mrcnanrc St., e ..f Stortou St., t three.»Cy dwells. , 
IV a 30'; McIjHigbllu A McNaiaara. contractors. 

AVrfrrtil SI., w of Front St.. tw.eat'y dwell., In' x 
72'; David Chambers. 

(.'rraviiifova Are., n e cor. Ilainea St., three-sfy 
addition to dwell., »' < 3!'; A. B. Levis, contractor. 

' A SI , \. .nth .t y additloi i.. factory, 

27' x l«i"; John Duncan. 

Frankfvrd Are., n of Madison Ave., two st'v t! 
10' x 13'; Dickson Una), 

7'rtcowv Sr., ii w cor. Prankford St., twu-el'y 
dwell., is' x 3W; Thoa. Waters, contractor. 

Itul'ft Art., n of Vineyard St., two-at'y stone, If x 
»>'; if. H. Somen.*!. 

/twtrinodim St., u w cor. Hope St., Are-at'y addi- 
tion t.i factory, 3a' x **'; Win. Simmons, contractor. 

A'ciisier/foii .frc, ,Vn, i*7;C, three-at'y store and 
dwell., |a»x frtV; II. Mc Ar.llc. r.«itractor , 

7ViiM St., ii from Cumberland St.; 5 tbrea-at'y 
dwella., four US' x 3tyaudone IV x J6'. U. li- Blink- 
worth. 

fannnnnl ffooif, A'ns, 750 oad 761, thiee-sfy fac- 
tory, »v x So'; Michael McShaln. 

//ii-Amnarf St.. u w cor. Kirkbride St.. 
Hon, 20' x *V. Seliaatlan Herm, eontraclor. 

AV(A .Sf„ s w cor. tireen St.. fourtb-at'y a. 
to storehouse, la' x 50'; II. K<>eh, contractor. 

Walnut SI., w of Twenty eecoml St., 1 foar-st'y 
dwells., 21' a 90'; KoWteoii a. Brvan, eoiitracf irs. 

t!in.rd Are., So. 17 1», rear, twist y dwell., 3tC x 
40/; J. K. Pile, contractor. 

St., tweeat y dwell., If x 44'. F. Lam 
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-Sf., • e or. York St., Htrw-efy si 
'X57';lt. B.i»tty, .s,iitraeu.r. 
/•inrrf/oa ^4i r., w ol Fortv-Srcond St., 3 tw.eet'y 
dvrelU , 10' x 4l.': aleo, on fWlg-jlr,! St., w ..r Pow- 
cllon Ave., Ihrrej.t y dwell,. 17' X XV; W. Nelaoti 
West, owner, 

pari St., between Twrntv-firr-t and Twetitv-accond 
Sta., II tw.i-at') dwell*.. II' X W, one with store. Is' 
x Ity: Jow|>ti Thorp, owner. 

Anirwuiwaf Are., So. 311. three at'y dwell., !2» x 
3V; tiro. Keaaler, c.ntracn.«r. 

iTriijlaodw Art., So. '^>S)I, tw.hat'y store and 
dwell., US' x JJ', Jno. Patron, owner. 

Spring Harden St., c of 'J'liirtv -ninth St., J three- 
at'y dwell... If i 3i». Jno. H. OoldtH..-k. 

i/nfc SI., beta cm Flft.-.iitl. and Sixteenth Sta.. 
ft twit-al'v dwell*.. IV I »; l>. (iarrUm. owner. 

Aor/ji-ao-oaal .sr., n of Viola St.,« twiesl'y dwells., 
IV x 3n'; It J. Dobbins, owner. 

f/aurncA- Sr., e ». s of Norrt* St., 4 ttrn-st'y dwells., 
12^ X i*', Clia*. Horn, owner. 

/iiyera»/( SI., as w of Twenty-third St., * tw>*t'y 
dwella., 13' i II'; M. MrManoa. owner. 

H'.aMfsf<vt- .sr., w », ii ..r liiauiond St., II twveat'y 
and 4 Ihfaal st'j dwelt*., IV x 40'; Jos. |f. Pnttisoii, 
owner. 

I 'edar St., w S. between Klnlen and Adam Sta., 2 
two-at'y dwell*., 15' x 4J'; tie... Snare, owner. 

f/«in<v*?A- .s'r., w *, u M llHUpliiu St., 3 iwo-al'v 
dwella., 15' x 4^; W. F. Shaw, owner. 

.Wrtin St., a s, w of Sev mour St., I two-sfy dwells.; 



Janet St., or. Twentieth St., addition to factory, 
4h' xlHV; A. WolfJngton. 

Sn»dtr Art., between Seventh and Eighth Sta., 
tw.-el'v dwell., 4!i' I 55"; H. W. Mllloy. 

Soelk s J St., So. lis. fifth ami sixth st'y addi- 
tion to store, ili' x lfsy; C. B. Porter, owner. 

.Wonfynucry Are., between Jinteon ami Twenty, 
fourth St.., 4 tarcc-at'y dwella., 11' x Si* Janice 
earn. 

Bt. Lamia. 

Bi n.t>lso Pr.UMtTs. — Waters Pierce OU Co., oll- 
tiilik; coet, •S.OOD, 

St. Louts Mutual Houae Building Co., tenements; 
oat. «!>.4">, K Mortimer, architect; liecktueler \ 
hleckman, contractors. 
St. L'uia Mutual Hour*.. Bulldlug Co.. dwell.; coat, 
K. Mortimer, architect, Fred Offermann, 



ooun Weathoff. lenementa; coat, »4,WKI; Kledvat. 
architect; John Schafo.-r, contractor. 

Henry Frederick, triiciuetit; coat, fS,«t»; Wm. 
Klewe, c.utractor, 

J. P. Wilton, dwell.; est. M.SSft; Klrchner, arclil- 
leet: A. McAllister, ontractor. 
Cbartca H. Franke. dwell.; cost, $4,4v». 
Charles A. Cox & Co., pork-bouse; cat, fl2,00ti; 
II. E- Roach, contractor. 

Henry Sclnnl.lt. store and dwell.; co*t, »4,S<»', 
lllermann, architect; " 

stan.Urd TTieatr 
elfalrick At Son, 



l. store aon uwwil.j coai, psaaWWj 
net; II. C. Brinkmeyer, contractor, 
ire Co.. theatre; can, aMi.rssi; Me- 
architect.; It. P. McCloie. coti- 



key, contractor. 
riai.r St., a s, belw.-en Twelfth and Tlilrleentli 
y factory, tW' x <•>'; Varuall 4 OOOfatr, 

Hiak St.,' e of Morton St., two st'v dwell., IV x 
at'; Walter Bmlit«-h, owner. 

MUliat SI., u of Dauphin St.. 3 two st'y dwells., 
12' X 2a'; Jaa. Mc Anile, outraetor. 

•SVrmirf St., w a, u of Dauphin St., tbrcc-st'y store 
and dwell., 16' x As'; Jaa, McAnlle, contractor. 

Letptr ,st., w s, alHivr Alb-n St., three-at'y dwell., 
2a' x s ■', Wrnib-ll A Smith, contractors. 

Ililkntor si w of l^-ipcr St.. i' Dire., st'y dwells., 
2»' i 5*'; Wendell <V Suntli. ontrsu-tora. 

gurklnnd St., w of Slxtv-acvrnth St., 2 two-sfy 
dwell*,, IV x 3n'; Mlchiu-I Ire Haven, owner. 

Garfield St., n s, w of Wakefield St., two-et'y 
dwell", 10' x lo*; Wm. tiarvin. contractor. 

fru l sr., s w cor. Media St., three s! y dwell., 36' 
X 46'; J. It. liftrber, contractor. 

FtjfletnIS .sr., cor. Columbia Ave. n of Fifteenth 
St.. II three-et'y dwells.. Is' x 61', Jo*. S. Albright, 
owner. 

frant/ord Itoad, e s, n of Erie Are., 2 twoat'y 
dwells., 10' x 38'; Barnes A Human, conlractors. 



tract.^. 

K.lwar.1 tluntly. hotel; cost, f»,4Wi; Remmers A 
Th.'ivaaen, coutraclcira. 

Mrw. F. R. Smith, tcneineiits; cost, SJ.onO; David 
Davis, contractor, 

C. Neldrlushona, t. cement*; cost, f4,30O; Tor- 
wecge ti Wauiholf, contractor*. 

K. W. Frrkcr. lenementa; cost,|3.«»>: C. F. f" 
arctittn-t: Torwegge tt Wamh.iiT. contn 
M. 0. Bternianii. dwell.; cost, 14,500, 1 
teel; Urunewald tt Wind, contractors. 

Kev. Chus. Zlegier, i " 
nuna, architect 

Wm. Kller, dwelU.; coat, ffi,.V)fl; T. J. Furlong, 
architect, M. B. Scanlon. contractor. 

S. Prag. two-sl'y brick teueateu;. cost, »3,It»; An- 
drew Delta, contractor. 

Gen. Wm. T.Sbennan, alteratlcM In brick dwell., 
cost. »J,S0ti; A. Cameroii, architect; A. Cameron, 
" fit. 

two-st'y brick dwell*.; cost. 
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Tarew/y acconyf sr., u « car Brown at. tbraaxt'y 
aildllloll to Bch<..l-l.o<ue, 31' x r.'J'; P. H. Somerset, 
contractor. 



»5,i*»i; Franx M ueller, cuutractor. 

J. C. Balsbra. 2 twoat'y brick dwell*.; coat, f2,S00; 
J. C. Ralston, contractor. 

.1. r. Italstoo, 2 twoat'y brick dwell*. ; coet, t3,Mfi; 
J. C. Balaton, contractor, 

J. B. Uhlo. 2 adjacent twoat'y brick dwell*.; cost. 
f«,oon; (J rable, architect; M. L. Austin, contractor. 

s. II. Lcathe. tbrco st'y brick dwall : oost, »...*#. 
Prjabody A- Stearns, architects; P. P. Fur her. super 
biieadwiit; sutvlat- 

Wra. Itlma, 2 adjacent two st'v brick dwells.; cost, 
87 Jhxi; Itetnka, arcbilect; C. H. roeriDor, eon- 
tractor. 

Mullaophy Board, 2 adjacent two-at'y brick 
dwells.; cost. 87,000; Taylor, architect; T. w. Hack- 
ett, contractor. 

Wm. Riley, 2 two-*t'y brick dwall*.; coat UJH*> 
each; Furlong, architect; M. B. Scan Ian. con 

Kav. 'Charles Tlegler, addition lo brick * 
coat, 8i,O0O; architect, McKamara; snb-let. 
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